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EMERSON’S  SOCIETY  AND  SOLITUDE. 


‘T7EW,’  said  Confucius,  ‘permit 
X me  to  tell  you  what  is  know- 
ledge. What  you  are  acquainted 
with,  consider  that  you  know  it ; what 
you  do  not  understand,  consider 
that  you  do  not  know  it : this  is 
knowledge.’  This  definition  is  in 
startling  contrast  with  the  tone  of 
nearly  all  other  founders  of  reli- 
gions and  philosophies.  The  stu- 
dent speedily  discovers  that  the 
most  commonplace  attribute  of  this 
class  is  omniscience.  Long  before 
•charts  of  land  or  sea  were  made, 
the  invisible  heavens  and  hells 
were  mapped  and  reported  in  detail. 
The  seven  or  seventy  hells,  the  nine 
celestial  spheres,  twenty-eight  hea- 
vens, twenty  chiliocosms,  four 
dhyanas,  four  orders  of  being, 
three  energies,  six  days  of  crea- 
tion, eleven  avatars,  three  dispen- 
sations, two  dispensations,  and  a 
thousand  other  arrangements  of  the 
universe  into  sixes  and  sevens, 
meet  us  at  every  turn  in  the  cosmo- 
gonies and  scriptures  which  still 
command  the  faith  of  the  majority 
of  mankind.  These  exact  state- 
ments concerning  things  beyond 
the  scope  of  human  faculties,  while 
they  escaped  the  criticism  of  the 
ordinary  human  understanding  by 
soaring  above  the  objects  with 
which  it  could  deal,  indulged  a very 
general  weakness  of  the  human 
mind,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
wonder  that  the  every-day  rules 
and  moral  maxims  of  Confucius 
were  overshadowed  by  the  clear  and 
positive  splendours  of  Buddhism. 
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The  scholar  of  the  present  day 
notes  this  speculative  precision  as  a 
sign  of  the  infancy  of  philosophy, 
and  measures  the  antiquity  of  a 
religion  by  the  boldness  and  enor- 
mity of  its  assumptions  of  particular 
knowledge  in  the  realm  of  the 
Unknowable.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  only  to  look  around  him  to 
perceive  how  large  a part  of  man- 
kind is  still  prone  to  follow  the 
teachers  who  approximate  most 
nearly  the  attitude  of  omniscience. 
Swedenborg  gossiping  with  the 
angels ; Comte  assigning  the  sun 
and  moon  their  grooves  and  un- 
dertaking to  engineer  human  his- 
tory ; Fourier  pigeon  - holing  the 
universe  in  his  French  cabinet ; 
the  spiritual  mediums  ‘interview- 
ing ’ departed  spirits  at  their  tea- 
tables,  and  fairly  slapping  the 
shades  of  heroes  and  prophets  on 
the  back  with  joyous  familiarity ; 
the  popular  divines  bringing  all 
mysteries  down  to  a rhetorical 
zodiac  around  their  pulpits  : these 
are  the  recognised  builders  of  the 
only  new  sects  and  systems  of 
which  our  age  can  boast.  With 
the  bones  of  theories  and  explana- 
tions bleaching  all  along  the  track 
by  which  the  human  mind  has 
journeyed,  we  still  find  the  multi- 
tude adoring  their  calves,  and 
steadily  demanding  for  their  leaders 
those  who  can  most  glibly  fable  of 
the  ineffable. 

But  while  this  is  the  general  fact, 
there  are  a few  reputations  in  our 
age  which  may  be  quoted  in  proof 
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of  a different  tendency.  The  re- 
cognition and  attention  paid  to 
some  thinkers  who  have  not  en- 
closed the  heavens  and  the  earth 
in  a nutshell  is  a novel  and  sig- 
nificant phenomenon.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  sign  of  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  the  system-makers  and 
system-mongers.  When  some  one 
spoke  of  the  distance  of  the  sky, 
poor  William  Blake  cried,  ‘ It  is 
false  ; the  other  day  I walked  down 
a lane  and  touched  it  with  my 
cane  ! ’ It  is  easy  to  listen,  on  any 
Sunday,  to  preachers  who  have 
repeatedly  done  the  same  thing. 
But  when  the  youth  of  Edinburgh 
call  for  Carlyle,  and  the  youth  of 
Harvard  for  Emerson,  to  speak  to 
them,  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  world  is  beginning 
to  suspect  that  the  sky  which  is 
touched  with  such  facility  may 
possibly  be  some  theologian’s  um- 
brella and  not  the  dome  of  azure. 

When  Emerson’s  writings  were 
first  exciting  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  younger  generation 
in  Hew  England,  the  poet  Lowell 
wrote  concerning  him : 

All  admire,  and  yet  scarcely  six  converts 
he’s  got 

To  I don’t  (nor  they  either)  exactly  know 
what. 

The  lines  were  frequently  quoted 
at  the  time  as  aptly  expressing  the 
vagueness  of  the  philosopher’s 
earlier  utterances.  How,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years 
since  they  were  written,  a large 
number  of  young  Americans,  and 
almost  as  many  young  Englishmen, 
are  found  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Emerson,  with  a deep  assurance 
that  they  are  receiving  great  truths, 
though  it  may  be  still  questioned 
whether  all  of  them  ‘ exactly  know 
what  ’ those  truths  are.  Employing 
more  reverence  than  the  builders  or 
upholders  of  the  popular  systems 
and  theories,  and  all  their  earnest- 
ness, this  teacher  leads  his  fol- 
lowers to  ends  only  to  turn  those 


ends  into  means  ; the  shining  walls 
are  no  sooner  reached  than  they 
change  to  tinted  mist,  their  towers 
gleaming  now  far  ahead.  At  times, 
indeed,  he  has  seemed  to  rebuild 
the  old  temples  and  rekindle  the 
flames  of  altars  that  have  grown 
cold ; but  it  is  only  to  touch  them 
into  ruin  again,  to  show  how  and 
why  they  have  perished,  and  why 
those  that  succeed  them  must 
perish ; while  the  disciple  gradually 
learns,  if  he  cannot  define  it,  that 
there  is  something  that  endures 
through  them  all ; and  learns,  too, 
that  all  the  piety  and  humility  of 
those  who  knelt  at  those  altars 
dwell  with  those  who  respect  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge  and 
action,  adhere  to  simple  truth  and 
reality,  and,  amid  the  talkers,  can 
look  upon  the  heavens  with  a 
silence  equal  to  their  own. 

There  is,  indeed,  a remarkable 
progress  in  the  mind  of  Emerson 
indicated  in  this  work,  and  in  the 
volume  of  essays  which  preceded 
it.  It  is  true  that  the  essays 
which  make  up  The  Conduct  of  Life 
and  Society  and  Solitude  are 
mainly  reproduced  from  lectures 
and  articles  written  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  ; but  there 
is,  no  doubt,  a reason  why  these 
should  have  been  left  out  of  the 
earlier  volumes  and  now  for  the 
first  time  collected.  In  those 
earlier  volumes  we  find  much  more 
that  is,  so  to  say,  dreamy  and 
visionary  than  in  these  later  ones. 
Although  there  was  in  the  earlier 
essays  nothing  so  formal  as  the 
idealism  of  Berkeley  and  the 
schoolmen,  and  nothing  so  definite 
as  the  Hegelian  philosophy  or  any 
form  of  Christianity,  there  was  in 
them  a sufficient  relation  to  the 
metaphysics  of  modern  Germany 
and  to  the  mystical  statements  of 
religion,  to  draw  upon  his  views 
the  label  of  transcendentalism. 
His  criticisms  of  society,  too,  were 
accompanied  by  prophecies  so  har- 
monious, in  some  respects,  with  the 
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theories  of  French  socialism,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  his  more 
ardent  and  literal  friends  should 
have  endeavoured  to  embody  them 
in  communities  ; while  the  fact  that 
his  visions  never  acquired  the  con- 
sistency of  theories  is  shown  in  his 
steady  refusal  to  commit  himself 
to  any  such  practical  schemes, 
and  his  evident  lack  of  faith  in 
them.  In  short,  there  is  enough 
in  the  early  volumes  to  show  that 
the  New  England  pulpit  in  which 
the  philosopher  began  his  teachings 
was  not  abandoned  per  saltum , and 
that  his  first  essays  might  have 
been  modified  from  those  sermons 
to  whose  rare  charms  Margaret 
Fuller  and  others  have  testified. 
It  was  as  if,  in  the  determination  to 
explore  all  things  for  himself,  he 
began  as  the  race  began,  with  the 
adoration  of  sun  and  star,  though 
vaguely  and  without  ritual.  But 
with  increasing  reticence  concern- 
ing the  incomprehensible  problems 
of  existence,  he  has  with  every 
later  volume  aimed  less  to  realise 
the  ideal  than  to  idealise  the  real ; 
until  now  at  length  we  have  this 
his  latest  work,  warm  and  human, 
sparkling  with  wit  and  wisdom, 
remarkable  for  subtlety  rather  than 
solemnity,  and  evincing  a mastery 
of  details  rather  than  the  facility 
of  generalisation  which  was  so 
characteristic  of  his  early  style  of 
thought. 

Thus  far,  it  may  be  said,  the 
American  thinker  has  but  kept  step 
with  the  culture  of  the  world, 
passing  from  other-worldly  dreams 
to  European  realism,  from  the 
certainties  of  ignorance  to  the  scep- 
ticisms of  science.  But  there  is 
in  his  works  somewhat  not  charac- 
teristic of  the  thought  of  modern 
Europe,  even  if  occasionally  trace- 
able in  it.  With  the  culture  of  the 
Old  World  he  has  none  of  its  intel- 
lectual despair.  The  hand  is  that 
of  scepticism,  the  voice  is  that 
of  faith.  The  tottering  Jerichos 
crumble,  but  the  blast  before  which 


they  have  fallen  winds  into  a pre- 
lude of  the  strain  which  shall  build 
the  hundred-gated  walls  in  their 
place.  There  is  no  trace  of  cynic- 
ism in  his  fine  humour,  no  showing 
of  the  teeth  in  his  searching  radical- 
ism— though  he 

Spares  not  to  touch  the  best — 

but  always  the  undertone  of  hope, 
as  of  one  who  knows  that  the  sun- 
set of  one  longitude  is  the  sunrise  of 
another.  The  old  religions  and 
institutions  pass  away  because  they 
are  false  replies  to  the  question 
that  is  deepest,  but  the  power  of 
that  questioning  spirit  to  set  aside 
such  replies  at  serious  earthly  cost, 
is  the  ever-renewed  pledge  of  the 
universe  that  c whatever  curiosity 
the  order  of  things  has  awakened, 
the  order  of  things  can  satisfy.’ 
To  this  attitude  of  expectation  all 
things  become  hopefully  signifi- 
cant ; snowflakes  and  blossoms  are 
alike  superlative  effects  of  the  sun- 
shine, and  in  vanishings  from  us, 
as  well  as  in  acquisitions,  the 
advancing  ideals  trace  their  steps. 
Before  those  for  whom  alone  he 
writes — those  who  think — Emerson 
holds  up  perpetually  the  great  end 
and  aim  of  attaining  absolute  truth  ; 
it  was  so  in  his  earliest,  it  is  so  in 
his  latest  works  ; but  the  change  to 
which  we  have  alluded  is  that  there 
is,  in  the  later,  the  recognition  that 
the  thinker’s  business  is  for  the 
present  rather  with  the  corner- 
stone than  the  coping-stone  of  his 
tower  of  vision.  It  is  an  age  of 
preparations  rather  than  attain- 
ments. The  scholar  is  to  gain  his 
freedom,  to  get  rid  of  his  gilded 
gyves,  rather  than  to  try  his  wings  ; 
he  is  to  demonstrate  his  liberty 
rather  than  press  it.  Here  are 
rules  of  life  that  go  to  the  very 
generation  of  the  thinker,  and  esti- 
mate the  virginal  elements  of 
which  he  is  born  ; his  diet,  health, 
habits,  physical  as  well  as  mental, 
are  anxiously  discussed;  for  with 
him  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  He 
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is  to  correct  ancient  methods,  and 
sow  the  grandest  formulas  for  seed. 
He  will  sow  the  very  stars  for  seed, 
trusting  the  perfection  of  the  uni- 
verse. While  others  deprecate  or  in- 
voke, the  scholar  will  discover  and 
polish  lenses  of  a higher  power,  and 
transmit  more  exact  notations,  as- 
sured that  when  all  the  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled,  the  star-mist 
shall  faintly  appear  to  the  watchers 
of  the  future,  and  in  the  end  be 
resolved  into  the  golden  worlds 
of  absolute  truth. 

The  first  of  these  twelve  chapters 
is  that  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  book — ‘ Society  and  Solitude.’ 
Although,  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  the  phrases  of  democracy  are 
used,  there  are  many  indications  in 
it  that  the  author  perceives  that  it 
is  a necessity  of  thought  to  preserve 
a certain  insulation  from  the  masses, 
whose  instincts  he  trusts,  but  of 
whose  power  he  is  plainly  jealous. 
Accepting  their  aims  in  political 
matters,  he  is  hardly  ready  to  sub- 
mit the  conclusions  of  the  scholar 
to  the  popular  vote.  It  is  quite 
comprehensible  why  the  American 
thinker  should  have  more  faith 
in  the  average  honesty  of  electors, 
too  numerous  to  be  tampered  with, 
than  in  the  demagogues  whose 
guidance  would  be  the  practical 
result  of  any  attempt  at  an  aristo- 
cracy in  his  country ; but  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  republican 
government  in  nowise  alters  the 
experience  of  other  regions  as  to 
the  necessity  imposed  upon  the 
intellectual  class,  to  be  in  some 
sort  hermits  amid  the  conventional 
world.  Ho  Brahmin  ever  defined 
his  caste  more  rigidly  than  Emer- 
son defines  the  scholars’  caste. 
Their  aims  are  not  those  of  the 
world,  and  are  truest  when  the 
world  most  dislikes  them.  Amid 
society,  therefore,  the  thinker  must 
stand  as  on  a glass  tripod  to  keep 
his  electricity.  Fortunately  Nature 
has  provided,  in  most  instances,  for 
the  protection  of  Genius,  by  supply- 
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ing  an  incapacity  for  society  to  her 
finest  children. 

To  the  culture  of  the  world,  an  Archi- 
medes, a Newton,  is  indispensable;  so  she 
guards  them  by  a certain  aridity.  If  these 
had  been  good  fellows,  fond  of  dancing, 
port,  and  clubs,  we  should  have  had  no 
Theory  of  the  Sphere  and  no  Primipia.  . . . 
We  pray  to  be  conventional.  But  the  wary 
heaven  takes  care  you  shall  not  be,  if  there 
is  anything  good  in  you.  Dante  was  very 
bad  company,  and  was  never  invited  to 
dinner.  Michelangelo  had  a sad,  sour 
time  of  it.  The  ministers  of  beauty  are 
rarely  beautiful  in  coaches  and  saloons. 
Yet  each  of  these  potentates  saw  well  the 
reason  of  his  exclusion.  Solitary,  was  he  ? 
Why,  yes ; but  his  society  was  limited 
only  by  the  amount  of  brain  Nature  appro- 
priated in  that  age  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world. 

After  this  the  author  does,  indeed, 
say  many  good  things  in  favour  of 
society,  but  nothing  that  does  more 
than  cover  with  moss  the  lonely 
rock  to  which  the  thinker  is  bound. 
His  purpose  is  peremptory,  to  com- 
mand every  other  height,  to  be 
commanded  by  none.  There  is 
necessary,  however,  a relation  to 
mankind,  a costume  of  arts  and 
institutions,  the  fire  that  comes  of 
concert,  and  this  is  to  be  obtained 
by  the  indulgence  of  social  sym- 
pathies. 

Here  again,  as  so  often,  Nature  delights 
to  put  us  between  extreme  antagonisms,  and 
our  safety  is  in  the  skill  with  which  we  keep 
the  diagonal  line.  Solitude  is  impractic- 
able, and  society  fatal.  We  must  keep  our 
heads  in  the  one  and  our  hands  in  the 
other.  The  conditions  are  met,  if  we  keep 
our  independence,  yet  do  not  lose  our  sym- 
pathy. These  wonderful  horses  need  to  be 
driven  by  fine  hands.  We  require  such  a 
solitude  as  shall  hold  us  to  its  revelations 
when  we  are  in  the  street  and  in  palaces ; 
for  most  men  are  cowed  in  society,  and  say 
good  things  to  you  in  private,  but  will  not 
stand  to  them  in  public.  But  let  us  not  be 
the  victims  of  words.  Society  and  solitude 
are  deceptive  names.  It  is  not  the  circum- 
stance of  seeing  more  or  fewer  people,  but 
the  readiness  of  sympathy,  that  imports; 
and  a sound  mind  will  derive  its  principles 
from  insight,  with  ever  a purer  ascent  to 
the  sufficient  and  absolute  right,  and  will 
accept  society  as  the  natural  element  in 
which  they  are  to  be  applied. 
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This  is  an  amplification  of  the  old 
text  of  the  same  author,  ‘We  de- 
scend to  meet ; ’ but  it  must  be 
taken  with  a kind  of  codicil  fur- 
nished in  the  ninth  essay  of  the 
present  volume — that  on  ‘ Clubs.’ 
Here  we  find  that  a certain  amount 
of  intellectual  benefit  is  accredited 
to  selected  societies,  and  to  conver- 
sation. 

If  men  are  less  when  together  than  they 
are  alone,  they  are  also  in  some  respects 
enlarged.  They  kindle  each  other;  and 
such  is  the  power  of  suggestion,  that  each 
sprightly  story  calls  out  more;  and  some- 
times a fact  that  had  long  sl<  pt  in  the  re- 
cesses of  memory  hears  'he  voice,  is  wel- 
comed to  daylight,  and  proves  of  rare  value. 

. . . The  man  of  thought,  the  man  of 
letters,  the  man  of  science,  the  adminis- 
trator skilful  in  affairs,  the  man  of  manners 
and  culture,  whom  you  so  much  wish  to 
find — each  of  these  is  wishing  to  be  found. 
Each  wishes  to  open  his  thought,  his  know- 
ledge, his  social  skill  to  the  daylight  in 
your  company  and  affection,  and  to  ex- 
change his  gifts  for  yours ; and  the  first 
hint  of  a select  and  intelligent  company  is 
welcome. 

But  in  the  end  the  recognition  of 
the  club  turns  into  a recognition 
of  intellectual  friendship,  and  this 
essay  concludes  with  the  refrain  of 
the  first. 

Wisdom  is  like  electricity.  There  is  no 
permanently  wise  man.  but  men  capable  of 
wisdom,  who  being  put  into  certain  com- 
pany, or  other  favourable  conditions,  be- 
come wise  for  a short  time,  as  glasses 
rubbed  acquire  electric  power  for  a while. 
But,  while  we  look  complacently  at  th.se 
obvious  pleasures  and  values  of  good  com- 
panions, I do  not  forget  that  Nature  is 
always  very  much  in  earnest,  and  that  her 
great  gifts  have  something  serious  and 
stern.  When  we  look  for  the  highest 
benefits  of  conversation,  the  Spartan  rule 
of  one  to  one  is  usually  enforced.  Dis- 
course when  it  rises  highest  and  searches 
deepest,  when  it  lifts  us  into  that  mood  out 
of  which  thoughts  come  that  remain  as  stars 
in  our  firmament,  is  between  two. 

So  much  of  the  life  of  cultivated 
people  in  England,  and  of  late  years, 
it  would  seem,  in  America  also, 
finds  its  mould  in  the  club,  that  it 
is  a somewhat  appalling  suggestion 
that  in  the  fine  buildings  where 
they  gather,  or  even  in  our  draw- 


ing-rooms, it  is  a meeting  of  head- 
less guests,  stomach  corresponding 
with  stomach,  and  hand  joined  to 
hand,  but  brains  carefully  left  below 
and  checked  with  the  hats.  Yet 
the  report,  so  decorously  given 
above,  seems  to  amount  to  this ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  report,  if 
not  taken  too  rigidly,  is  true.  It 
is  remarkable  how  little  of  perma- 
nent value  can  be  traced  to  the 
perpetual  dress-parade  of  wits  in 
society.  Dinner  answers  to  dinner 
as  face  to  face  in  a glass,  and  the 
table-talk  at  each  is  the  same.  We 
wander  from  the  Cycle  Club  to  the 
Universal,  and  next  to  the  Cogno- 
scenti, and  find  that  we  have  brought 
away  gossip  that  will  be  in  the  news- 
papers next  morning,  with,  perhaps, 
some  that  they  will  not  venture  to 
print.  But  they  who  are  uplifting 
or  upholding  the  high  standards  of 
thought  are  hardly  ‘clubable’  men. 
Indirectly,  however,  the  thinker  in 
his  solitude,  or  in  his  small  circle  of 
friends,  is  aided  by  the  better  aver- 
age of  intelligence  secured  through 
the  association  of  educated  and 
polite  persons.  The  highest  peaks 
do  not  rise  from  the  plain,  but  are 
summits  related  to  some  range  of 
hills  or  mountains.  Some  thou- 
sands must  emerge  from  the  masses 
that  one  may  become  the  landmark 
of  a continent.  The  standards  of 
opinion  and  sentiment  in  the  Uni- 
versity, the  club,  or  in  any  social 
circle  where  personal  and  local 
interests  and  prepossessions  are 
held  subordinate,  must  be  higher, 
and  talents  beyond  those  useful  for 
the  shop  evoked.  The  instances 
quoted  by  Emerson  of  the  men  of 
genius  who  felt  repelled  by  society, 
are  to  be  found  in  a period  when 
circles  which  could  respect  and 
appreciate  their  aims  were  much 
more  rare  than  now  ; and  it  would 
be  easy  to  point  to  others,  like 
Goethe,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  the 
idealists  of  Concord  themselves, 
whose  genius  flowered  under  the 
warm  breath  of  an  intellectual 
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society.  But  this  is  consistent 
with  the  fact  to  which  Emerson  has 
so  often  recalled  us  that  a certain 
loneliness  is  always  the  condition  of 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  power — 
a truth  finely  stated  by  many  poets, 
as  for  instance  by  Robert  Brown- 
ing in  Colonibe’s  Birthday , where 
Valence  speaks  for  the  Duchess 
against  the  claimant  for  her 
throne  : 

Val.  ( advancing ).  The  lady  is  alone ! 

Berth.  Alone  and  thus  ? So  weak  and 
yet  so  hold ! 

Val.  I said  she  was  alone — 

Berth.  — And  weak,  I said. 

Val.  When  is  man  strong  until  he  feels 
alone? 

It  was  some  lonely  strength  at  first,  he 
sure, 

Created  organs  such  as  those  you  seek, 

By  which  to  give  its  varied  purpose  shape — 
And,  naming  the  selected  ministrants, 

Took  sword,  and  shield,  and  sceptre,  each  a 
man. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  an  age  which  worships  the  god 
Majority,  it  is  this  side  of  the 
question  of  Society  v.  Solitude  that 
requires  the  emphasis  which  signi- 
ficantly comes  to  us  from  the  land 
of  democracy. 

The  maxim  of  Lord  Bacon,  that 
Nature  is  commanded  by  obedience, 
has  never  perhaps  been  followed  in 
all  its  bearings  more  earnestly  or 
applied  more  impressively  than  in 
the  present  work.  Over  the  essays 
on  ‘Civilisation,’  ‘Art,’  ‘Eloquence,’ 
and  ‘ Success,’  the  words  Imjpera 
jparendo  might  be  written  as  their 
motto.  They  are  felicitous  transla- 
tions for  the  higher  life  of  the  m ethods 
by  which  gourds  have  become 
melons  and  briers  changed  to  roses. 
Goethe  has  had  no  successor  who 
has  taken  to  heart  more  profoundly 
his  admonition,  ‘ What  shapest  thou 
here  at  the  world?  ’Tis  sliapen 
long  ago.’  Our  author  observes 
the  workman  bringing  his  mill 


to  the  river  to  have  it  turn  his 
wheel,  or  placing  the  log  beneath 
and  not  above  his  axe  so  as  to 
employ  the  law  of  gravitation  to 
cut  his  stick,  looking  on  from  an 
intellectual  height  which  perceives 
the  same  forces  and  laws  running 
quite  through  the  universe.  Nay, 
in  one  passage,  unless  the  Americans 
have  distanced  our  English  inven- 
tors, he  has  anticipated  the  earthly 
craft,  and  foreshadowed  the  con- 
trivance which  he  interprets : 

I admire  still  more  than  the  saw -mill  the 
skill,  which,  on  the  sea-shore,  makes  the 
tides  drive  the  wheels  and  grind  corn,  and 
which  thus  engages  the  assistance  of  the 
moon,  like  a hired  hand,  to  grind,  and 
wind,  and  pump,  and  split  stone,  and  roll 
iron.  Now  that  is  the  wisdom  of  a man,  in 
every  instance  of  his  labour  to  hitch  his 
waggon  to  a star,  and  see  his  chore 1 done  by 
the  gods  themselves.  That  is  the  way  we 
are  strong  by  borrowing  the  might  of  the 
elements. 

There  is  in  these  sentences  a 
refrain  of  Oriental  strains,  as  the 
song  of  Deborah,  ‘ The  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera,’  or 
of  Hafiz,  seeing  Arcturus  poising 
aloft  his  spear  to  strike  down  the 
foes  of  the  Shah ; nay,  there  is  in 
them  a strain  of  that  music  which 
Plato  heard  in  the  silent  heavens. 

We  cannot  bring  the  heavenly  powers  to 
us,  but,  if  we  will  only  choose  our  jobs  in 
directions  in  which  they  travel,  they  will 
undertake  them  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
It  is  a peremptory  rule  with  them  that  they 
never  go  oat  of  their  road.  We  are  dapper 
little  busybodies,  and  run  this  way  super- 
serviceably ; but  they  swerve  never  from 
their  foreordained  paths,  neither  the  sun, 
nor  the  moon,  nor  a bubble  of  air,  nor  a 
mote  of  dust. 

And  as  our  handiworks  borrow  the 
elements,  so  all  our  social  and  political 
action  leans  on  principle.  To  accomplish 
anything  excellent,  the  will  must  work  for 
catholic  and  universal  ends.  . . . Gibraltar 
may  be  strong,  but  ideas  are  impregnable, 
and  bestow  on  the  hero  their  invincibility. 
‘ It  was  a great  instruction,’  said  a saint  in 
Cromwell’s  war,  { that  the  best  courages 


1 This  word  ‘chore,’  synonymous  with  ‘job,’  is  used  familiarly  in  the  language  of  New 
England.  It  is  the  same  as  the  ‘ char  ’ in  ‘ char  woman.’ 
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are  but  beams  of  the  Almighty.’  Hitch 
your  waggon  to  a star.  Let  us  not  fag  in 
paltry  works  which  serve  our  pot  and  bag 
alone.  Let  us  not  lie  and  steal.  No  god 
will  help.  We  shall  find  all  their  teams 
going  the  other  way,  Charles’s  Wain,  Great 
Bear,  Orion,  Leo,  Hercules : every  god  will 
leave  us.  Work  rather  for  those  interests 
which  the  divinities  honour  and  promote — 
justice,  love,  freedom,  knowledge,  utility. 

We  confess  to  some  surprise  in 
finding  at  the  end  of  this  essay  the 
following  sentiment:  ‘The  highest 
proof  of  civility  is,  that  the  whole 
public  action  of  the  State  is  di- 
rected on  securing  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.’  No 
doubt  our  author  has  his  own 
interpretation  of  the  Jeffersonian 
motto,  and  it  must  be  read  in 
accordance  with  his  previous  warn- 
ing that  ‘ the  true  test  of  civilisation 
is,  not  the  census,  nor  the  size  of 
cities,  nor  the  crops — no,  but  the 
kind  of  man  the  country  turns  out ; ’ 
but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
democratic  maxim  falls  much  more 
easily  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Brick  than  it  rises  to  the  insight 
of  Emerson.  Surely  the  civi- 
lity of  the  State  is  proved  by  its 
taking  no  thought  at  all  of  num- 
bers, but  pursuing  that  which,  be- 
cause just  and  true,  must  be  the 
greatest  good  of  all ; or,  if  num- 
bers be  thought  of  at  all,  it 
would  rather  seem  the  part  ofta 
civilised  State  to  consider  rather 
the  protection  of  the  minority 
which  is  likely  to  be  trampled 
down  by  the  great  'numbers.  A 
New  York  Whiskey  Ring  would, 
we  suspect,  find  little  difficulty  in 
wheeling  this  ‘ greatest  number  ’ 
gun  round  to  batter  down  all  that 
Emerson  would  hold  valuable  in 
hi3  country,  and  would  pay  little 
regard  to  any  reservations  he  might 
hold  as  to  what  the  1 greatest  good  ’ 
really  is. 

The  essay  on  ‘ Art  ’ rests  sub- 
stantially, as  we  have  intimated, 
upon  the  principles  so  eloquently 
stated  in  that  upon  ‘Civilisation.’ 
The  statue  must  rise  by  creative 


laws  akin  to  those  which  formed 
the  marble  in  its  quarry,  the  pig- 
ments must  pass  upon  the  canvas 
by  methods  and  in  combinations 
as  perfect  as  those  which  have 
grouped  and  tinted  the  forms  they 
are  to  represent,  or  there  can  be  no 
true  art.  There  is,  indeed,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  essay  a distinc- 
tion drawn  between  the  Useful  and 
the  Fine  Arts  which  is  somewhat 
sharper  than  modern  criticism  may 
be  ready  to  accept.  The  utilitarian 
will  hardly  concede  that  a struc- 
ture fulfils  the  laws  of  use  com- 
pletely unless  it  is  also  beautiful. 
The  body  cannot  find,  he  would 
claim,  true  repose  on  a sofa  or 
chair  upon  which  the  eye  cannot 
rest  with  an  equal  satisfaction. 
Use  has  a wide  range,  including 
the  merest  rude  necessity  of  physi- 
cal life  and  the  highest  response  to 
intellectual  wants ; and  it  is  not 
yet  conceded  that  any  really  use- 
ful thing  can  be  made  without 
being  also  beautiful,  or  any  beau- 
tiful thing  without  being  also  use- 
ful. One  proof  of  this  is  in  the 
fact  that  works  originally  contrived 
with  an  eye  to  utility  alone — as 
tbe  crenellated  parapet  or  the 
dormer-windows  on  the  spire — 
survive  now  by  reason  of  their 
decorative  beauty.  It  is,  however, 
easier  to  perceive  the  inadequacy 
of  definitions  offered  for  this,  per- 
haps, indefinable  subject,  than  to 
draw  the  line  (if  that  be  possible) 
which  would  adequately  mark 
where  Use  ends  and  Beauty  begins. 
We  can  only  fall  back  upon  the 
principle  which  our  author  has 
already  recognised  as  uniting  the 
workman  employing  the  river  to 
turn  his  wheel,  and  the  statesman 
leaning  upon  the  power  of  justice, 
and  say  that  every  work  is  a work 
of  art  in  the  proportion  that  it 
accords  with  the  method  of  Nature, 
where  we  find  beauty  always 
organic,  inhering  in  the  tissues  and 
the  central  purpose  of  each  object. 
Every  tinted  feather  on  the  wing 
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of  bird  or  butterfly  was  called  there 
by  the  struggle  between  life  and 
death,  and  the  poem  or  picture, 
though  it  may  appear  as  mere 
decoration,  is  rooted  in  the  same 
hard  grey  strata  of  Necessity. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  final  bearing  of 
the  essay  before  us.  In  our  mecha- 
nics it  is  maintained  we  must  bring 
with  our  own  a quite  infinite  force 
to  shape  the  bridge  or  lighthouse,  if 
we  would  have  it  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose ; as  Duhamel  ‘ built  a bridge 
by  letting  in  a piece  of  stronger 
timber  for  the  middle  of  the  under 
surface,  getting  his  hint  from  the 
structure  of  the  shin-bone,’  or 
4 Dollond  formed  his  achromatic 
telescope  on  the  model  of  the 
human  eye,’  or  as  £ Smeaton  built 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  on  the  model 
of  an  oak-tree,  as  being  the  form 
in  nature  best  designed  to  resist  a 
constant  assailing  force.’  And  this 
rule  is  simply  translated  for  what 
Emerson  has  designated  as  the  Fine 
Arts.  In  art  that  aims  at  beauty 
the  parts  must  be  £ subordinated  to 
Ideal  Nature,  and  everything  indi- 
vidual abstracted,  so  that  it  shall 
be  the  production  of  the  universal 
soul.’  By  which  the  author  would 
seem  to  mean  that  what  other 
writers  on  art  have  called  £ eccen- 
tricity ’ is  fatal  to  real  beauty, 
which  can  come  only  of  the  laws  of 
Reason,  or  nature  in  its  highest 
interpretation,  divested  therefore  of 
anything  whimsical,  or,  as  he  says, 
individual. 

The  wonders  of  Shakespeare  are  things 
which  he  saw  whilst  he  stood  aside,  and 
then  returned  to  record  them.  ...  In  elo- 
quence, the  great  triumphs  of  the  art  are 
when  the  orator  is  lifted  above  himself; 
when  consciously  he  makes  himself  the 
mere  tongue  of  the  occasion  and  the  hour, 
and  says  what  cannot  but  be  said.  ...  A 
masterpiece  of  art  has  in  the  mind  a fixed 
place  in  the  chain  of  being,  as  much  as  a 
plant  or  a crystal.  . . . Herein  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  analogies  which  exist  in  all 
the  arts.  They  are  the  reappearance  of  one 
mind,  working  in  many  materials  to  many 
temporary  ends.  Raphael  paints  wisdom, 
Handel  sings  it,  Phidias  carves  it,  Shake- 


speare writes  it.  Wren  builds  it,  Columbus 
sails  it,  Luther  preaches  it,  Washington 
arms  it,  Watt  mechanises  it.  The  laws  of 
each  art  are  convertible  into  the  laws  of 
every  other. 

When  Raphael  and  Watt  are 
selected  as  the  terms  of  the  list  of 
representative  artists,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  line  of  definition 
between  the  workers  for  Use  and 
the  workers  for  Beauty  waves  con- 
siderably, and  we  are  prepared  for 
the  vigorous  affirmation  that  all 
arts  rest  upon  the  most  real  use, 
and  that  we  must  await  the  growth 
and  flowering  of  the  institutions 
actually  around  us,  to  obtain  arts 
comparable  to  those  which  our 
painters  and  sculptors  can  now  only 
copy  from  the  past.  The  old  mas- 
ters were  masters  because  they  were 
not  servile  to  others  wrho  preceded 
them.  We  cannot  quite  make  up 
our  mind,  however,  to  the  optimis- 
tic view  taken  by  Emerson  of  the 
condition  of  art  in  the  present  time. 
He  says : 

The  genuine  offspring  of  our  ruling  pas- 
sions we  behold.  Popular  institutions,  the 
school,  the  reading-room,  the  telegraph, 
the  post-office,  the  exchange,  the  insurance 
company,  and  the  immense  harvest  of 
economical  inventions,  are  the  fruit  of 
the  equality  and  the  boundless  liberty  of 
lucrative  callings.  These  are  superficial 
wants,  and  their  fruits  are  these  superficial 
institutions.  But  as  far  as  they  accelerate 
the  end  of  political  freedom  and  national 
education,  they  are  preparing  the  soil  of 
man  for  fairer  fruits  and  flowers  in  another 
age. 

This  is  certainly  a more  lenient 
sentence  than  we  have  known 
passed  by  the  same  judge  upon  the 
scholars,  preachers,  and  politicians 
who  borrow  the  oil  of  past  ages,  or 
adjourn  worthy  work  to  the  future. 
Surely  it  is  the  artist’s  business 
to  pierce  beneath  the  trivialities  of 
his  age — and  what  age  is  with- 
out such  ? — and  to  compensate  us 
for  them.  If,  indeed,  our  age  is 
one  of  scepticism  with  no  faith  in 
anything  but  our  economical  in- 
ventions, we  all  the  more  require 
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that  the  artist  shall  keep  the  watch- 
fires  of  the  nobler  life  bright  and 
burning.  ‘ Another  age  ! ’ There 
is  no  other  age.  Turner  found 
London  fog  and  Thames  barges, 
nay,  Covent  Garden  cabbage-leaves, 
tender  and  pathetic.  There  was 
prophetic  thunder  in  that  railway- 
train  he  painted,  flashing  on  through 
rain  and  wind.  If  our  artists  are 
satisfied  to  be  retained  as  painters- 
in-ordinary  to  the  wealthy  who  can 
see  no  beauty  short  of  a thousand 
years  in  anything  save  their  own 
portraits  or  lawns,  we  cannot  per- 
haps help  it;  but  we  protest  against 
the  ascription  of  their  incompetency 
to  the  age.  There  are  flowerings 
around  us  as  well  as  buddings. 
There  is  a pass  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
as  well  as  at  Thermopylae.  The 
earth,  steadily  becoming  transparent 
to  the  eye  of  science,  discloses  forms 
and  realms  unpainted,  unsung,  grand 
as  any  that  ever  shone  from  legend- 
ary spheres  for  Homer  or  Titian. 
Under  the  discoveries  of  philology 
every  common  word  suggests  a 
poem ; our  mythological  science 
recovers  the  dead  deities,  and 
reveals  their  shining  circle  seated 
in  the  human  mind  ; while  historic 
criticism  strikes  the  hour  at  which 
the  masquerade  of  the  ages  comes 
to  a close,  and  the  shows  of  things 
fall  away  from  the  forms  of  heroes 
and  events.  And  with  this  new 
heaven  and  new  earth  around  it,  it 
seems  to  be  among  the  least  par- 
donable defalcations  of  our  time 
that  pictorial  art  should  imitate  the 
mere  outside  of  ancient  works  ; for 
the  heart  of  them  was  in  the  con- 
viction that  wrought  them,  and 
that  conviction  can  exist  in  no  sane 
mind  at  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Emerson  has  a countryman  whose 
work,  whatever  its  faults,  shames 
the  larger  proportion  of  our  present 
arts,  reminding  us  that  Leaves  of 
Grass  have  for  clear  eyes  a sacred- 
ness like  that  of  the  Kusa  sward 
which  the  Brahmin  prepares  for 
tiie  seat  of  his  gods.  And  with 


the  telescope  and  the  microscope 
for  our  eyes,  and  the  vault  of  reason 
and  the  vault  of  heaven  fast  clear- 
ing of  their  cobwebs,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  consent  to 
be  mere  preparers  of  the  soil  for 
future  arts,  or  accept  the  delusion 
that  it  is  not  the  eyes  of  Dante  and 
Milton  that  we  lack,  but  the  whorls 
of  hell  and  the  drama  of  Paradise. 

One  of  the  most  important  essays 
in  this  volume  is  that  on  ‘Eloquence/ 
Mr.  Caidyle,  in  his  address  to  the 
Edinburgh  students  four  years  ago, 
expressed  the  fear  that  ‘ the  finest 
nations  of  the  world — the  English 
and  the  American — are  going  all 
away  into  wind  and  tongue.’  No 
one  who  contrasts  the  vast  amount 
of  cheap  sentiment  poured  forth 
annually  with  the  paucity,  to  recall 
a homely  proverb,  of  the  parsnips 
thereby  buttered,  can  fail  to  tremble 
at  any  further  recommendation  to 
our  young  men  of  the  art  of  elo- 
quence. Modern  science,  exploring 
the  larynx,  is  inclined  to  distin- 
guish man  as  the  talking  animal. 
Talking  is  an  accomplishment,  how- 
ever, which  he  seems  to  share  with 
the  parrot  and  the  magpie.  But 
may  it  not  be  as  near  the  truth  to 
distinguish  man  as  a being  who, 
when  most  manly,  can  be  silent?' 
who  can  match  emergencies  with 
taciturnity  where  other  animals 
would  squeak  and  snarl  and  chat- 
ter? In  the  Persian  Dtsatir , it  is 
related : 

The  spider  said,  * Wherein  consisteth  the 
superior  excellence  of  man?’  The  sage 
Simrash  said,  ‘Men  understand  talismans 
and  charms  and  magic  arts,  while  animals 
do  not.’  The  spider  answered,  ‘Animals 
exceed  men  in  these  respects:  knowest 
thou  not  that  crawling  things  and  insects 
build  triangular  and  square  houses  without 
wood  or  brick?  Behold  my  work,  how 
without  loom  I weave  fine  cloth.’  Simrash 
replied,  ‘ Man  can  write  and  express  his 
thoughts  on  paper,  which  animals  cannot.’ 
The  spider  said.  ‘ Animals  do  not  transfer 
the  secrets  of  Mezdam  from  a living  heart 
to  a lifeless  body.’  Simrash  hung  down  his 
head  from  shame. 

Since  speech  is  the  necessity  of 
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human  existence,  we  must  not,  of 
course,  take  such  testimonies  to  the 
grandeurs  of  silence  at  the  foot  of 
the  letter ; but  it  is  plain  that  the 
spider  was  right  in  maintaining  that 
the  thing  expressed  in  words  has 
the  less  chance  of  venting  itself 
in  action,  and  is  transferred  from  a 
living  heart  to  a lifeless  body.  We 
cannot  read  these  fine  anecdotes 
concerning  the  effects  of  eloquence 
without  feeling  that  the  best  exam- 
ples fall  short  of  the  sufferance  of 
the  great,  when,  as  the  sheep  before 
its  shearers,  they  are  dumb.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
stump- orator  will  find  anything  to 
encourage  him  in  the  pages  of  Emer- 
son. He  will  not  be  likely  to  pro- 
ceed much  farther  than  tbe  point 
where  he  is  told  that  his  habit  of 
oratory  disqualifies  him  for  elo- 
quence. The  eloquence  here  recog- 
nised is  at  least  silvern,  certainly 
not  brazen.  When  Confucius  was 
urged  to  vspeak  after  he  had  said  he 
would  rather  remain  silent,  he  asked, 
1 Do  heaven  and  earth  speak  ? ’ 
Concerning  which  it  may  be  said 
that  unless  heaven  and  earth  do 
speak  there  can  be  no  eloquence. 
There  are  times  when  the  right 
word  carries  the  force  of  a cannon- 
ball. It  must  be  the  word  without 
which  nothing  was  made.  If  one 
will  obey  the  Pythagorean  rule 
to  be  silent  unless  it  be  to  say  some- 
thing better  than  silence,  his 
speech  must  bear  us  back  to  the 
silent  laws  out  of  which  it  was 
born. 

Statement,  method,  imagery,  selection, 
tenacity  of  memory,  power  of  dealing  with 
facts,  of  illuminating  them,  of  sinking  them 
by  ridicule  or  by  diversion  of  mind,  rapid 
generalisation,  humour,  pathos,  are  the 
keys  which  the  orator  holds ; and  yet  these 
fine  gifts  are  not  eloquence,  and  do  often 
hinder  a man’s  attainment  of  it.  And  if 
we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  per- 
haps we  should  say  that  the  truly  eloquent 
man  is  a sane  man  with  power  to  commu- 
nicate his  sanity.  If  you  arm  the  man 
with  the  extraordinary  weapons  of  this  art, 
give  him  a grasp  of  facts,  learning,  quick 
fancy,  sarcasm,  splendid  allusion,  inter- 
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minable  illustration — all  these  talents,  so 
potent  and  charming,  have  an  equal  power 
to  ensnare  and  mislead  the  audience  and 
the  orator.  His  talents  are  too  much  for 
him,  his  horses  run  away  with  him ; and 
people  always  perceive  whether  you  drive, 
or  whether  the  horses  take  the  bits  in  their 
teeth  and  run.  But  these  talents  are  quite 
something  else  when  they  are  subordinated 
and  serve  him  ; and  we  go  to  Washington, 
or  to  Westminster  Hall,  or  might  well  go 
round  the  world,  to  see  a man  who  drives 
and  is  not  run  away  with ; a man  who,  in 
prosecuting  great  designs,  has  an  absolute 
command  of  the  means  of  representing  his 
ideas,  and  uses  them  only  to  express  these  ; 
placing  facts,  placing  men ; amid  the  in- 
conceivable levity  of  human  beings,  never 
for  an  instant  warped  from  his  erectness. 
There  is  for  every  man  a statement  possible 
of  that  truth  which  he  is  most  unwilling 
to  receive — a statement  possible,  so  broad 
and  so  pungent  that  he  cannot  get  away 
from  it,  but  must  either  bend  to  it  or  die  of 
it.  Else  there  would  be  no  such  word  as 
eloquence,  which  means  this. 

When  Demosthenes  declared  the 
secret  of  eloquence  to  be  action , 
action , action , the  word  he  used  was 
vTTOKpiffig,  the  thing  he  meant  rather 
acting  than  action — the  complete 
impersonation  of  the  conviction  or 
emotion  he  would  impress.  Our 
modern  populations,  and  especially 
those  of  our  stern  northern  climes, 
are  probably  less  open  to  theatrical 
or  dramatic  effects  than  those  with 
which  the  great  Athenian  had  to 
deal.  The  struggle  for  existence 
has,  with  some  tragical  results,  at 
least  brought  the  people  to  a close 
relation  with  realities,  and  though 
they  are  tickled  and  pleased  by  the 
good  actor,  it  is  conviction  and 
character  which  tell  upon  their 
history.  Emerson  has  a remarkable 
passage  in  the  present  essay  which 
indicates  this  as  the  secret  of  the 
real  orator  in  his  own  country. 

The  conditions  for  eloquence  always 
exist.  It  is  always  dying  out  of  famous 
places,  and  appearing  in  corners.  "Where- 
ever  the  polarities  meet,  wherever  the  fresh 
moral  sentiment,  the  instinct  of  freedom 
and  duty,  come  in  direct  opposition  to 
fossil  conservatism  and  the  thirst  of  gain, 
the  spark  will  pass.  The  resistance  to 
slavery  in  this  country  has  been  a fruitful 
nursery  of  orators.  The  natural  connection 
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by  which  it  drew  to  itself  a train  of  moral 
reforms,  and  the  slight  yet  sufficient  party 
organisation  it  offered,  reinforced  the  city 
with  new  blood  from  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains. Wild  men,  John  Baptists,  Hermit 
Peters,  John  Knoxes,  utter  the  sarage  sen- 
timent of  nature  in  commercial  capitals. 
They  send  us  every  year  some  piece  of  ab- 
original strength,  some  tough  oak-stick  of  a 
man  who  is  not  to  be  silenced,  or  insulted, 
or  intimidated  by  a mob,  because  he  is 
more,  mob  than  they — one  who  mobs  the 
mob — some  sturdy  countryman,  on  whom 
neither  money,  nor  politeness,  nor  hard 
words,  nor  eggs,  nor  blows,  nor  brickbats, 
make  any  impression.  He  is  fit  to  meet 
the  bar-room  wits  and  bullies ; he  is  a wit 
and  bully  himself,  and  something  more  ; he 
is  a graduate  of  the  plough,  and  the  stub- 
hoe,  and  the  bushwhacker ; knows  all  the 
secrets  of  the  swamp  and  the  snow-bank, 
and  has  nothing  to  learn  of  labour  or 
poverty  or  the  rough  of  farming.  His  hard 
head  went  through,  in  childhood,  the  drill 
of  Calvinism,  with  text  and  mortification,  so 
that  he  stands  in  the  New  England  As- 
sembly a purer  bit  of  New  England  than 
any,  and  flings  his  sarcasms  right  and  left. 
He  has  not  only  the  documents  in  his 
pocket  to  answer  all  cavils,  and  to  prove 
all  his  positions,  but  he  has  the  eternal 
reason  in  his  head.  This  man  scornfully 
renounces  your  civil  organisations — county, 
or  city,  or  governor,  or  army — is  his  own 
navy  or  artillery,  judge  and  jury,  legislature 
and  executive.  He  has  learned  his  lessons 
in  a bitter  school.  Yet,  if  the  pupil  be  of 
a texture  to  bear  it,  the  best  university 
that  can  be  recommended  to  a man  of  ideas 
is  the  gauntlet  of  the  mobs. 

In  the  essay  on  4 Domestic  Life  ’ 
our  author  appears  as  the  sympa- 
thetic counsellor  rather  than  the 
worshipper  of  ideas.  Beginning 
with  a humorous  and  at  the  same 
time  tender  picture  of  the  child, 
following  its  growing  life  with 
touches  fine  as  Wordsworth’s, 
he  reaches  the  home  where  this 
sweet  pilgrimage  ends  and  the 
unromantic  life  begins.  And  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world  he  finds 
this  epoch  sufficiently  disenchanting 
after  the  happy  days  passed  with 
the  Seven  Champions,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  Scheherezade.  Few 
roofs  if  removed  would  disclose  any 
god  higher  than  Prudence.  The 
houses  of  the  rich  are  shops  where 
we  get  sweetmeats  and  wine,  those 


of  the  poor  imitations  of  the  same 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability ; the 
end  of  the  housekeeping  is  not 
beautiful  nor  elevating,  but  labori- 
ous without  joy,  and  oppressive  to 
women.  He  does  not  agree  with 
those  who  imagine  that  with  wealth 
the  true  home  can  be  secured.  Few 
can  have  wealth,  all  must  have  a 
home.  Besides,  wealth  is  costly, 
and  the  goods  when  obtained  are 
only  the  shadow  of  good.  To  give 
the  child,  or  guest,  or  sufferer^ 
money,  or  money’s  worth,  is  but  a 
come-off,  a postponement  of  the  real 
debt  man  owes  man.  The  wise 
man  angles  with  no  meaner  bait 
than  himself.  The  greatest  man  in 
history  was  the  poorest.  There  is 
no  way  to  redress  the  cheerlessness 
and  inadequacy  of  the  home  but  to 
raise  our  aim. 

Let  us  understand,  then,  that  a house 
should  bear  witness  in  all  its  economy  that 
human  culture  is  the  end  to  which  it  is 
built  and  garnished.  It  stands  there 
under  the  sun  and  moon  to  ends  analogous 
and  not  less  noble  than  theirs.  It  is  not 
for  festivity,  it  is  not  for  sleep  ; but  the 
pine  and  the  oak  shall  gladly  descend  from 
the  mountains  to  uphold  the  roof  of  men 
as  faithful  and.  necessary  as  themselves ; to 
be  the  shelter  always  open  to  good  and  true 
persons  ; a hall  which  shines  with  sincerity, 
brows  ever  tranquil,  and  a demeanour  im- 
possible to  disconcert;  whose  inmates 
know  what  they  want;  who  do  not  ask 
your  house  how  theirs  should  be  kept. 
With  a change  of  aim  has  followed  a change 
of  the  whole  scale  by  which  men  and  things- 
were  wont  to  be  measured.  Wealth  and 
poverty  are  seen  for  what  they  are.  It 
begins  to  be  seen  that  the  poor  are  only 
they  who  feel  poor,  and  poverty  consists  in 
feeling  poor.  The  rich,  as  we  reckon  them, 
and  among  them  the  very  rich,  in  a true 
scale  would  be  found  very  indigent  and 
ragged.  The  great  make  us  feel,  first  of 
all,  the  indifference  of  circumstances  . . . 
only  the  low  habits  need  palaces  and  ban- 
quets. 

Let  a man,  then,  say,  ‘My  house  is  here 
in  the  country,  for  the  culture  of  the 
country ; an  eating-house  and  sleeping- 
house  for  travellers  it  shall  be,  but  it  shall 
be  much  more.  I pray  you,  0 excellent  wife,, 
not  to  cumber  yourself  and  me  to  get  a rich 
dinner  for  this  man  or  this  woman  who 
has  alighted  at  our  gate,  nor  a bed-chamber 
made  ready  at  too  great  a cost.  These 
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things,  if  they  are  curious  in,  they  can  get 
for  a dollar  at  any  village.  But  let  this 
Stranger,  if  he  will,  in  your  looks,  in  your 
accent  and  behaviour,  read  your  heart  and 
earnestness,  your  thought  and  will,  which 
he  cannot  buy  at  any  price  in  any  village  or 
city,  and  which  he  may  well  travel  fifty 
miles  and  dine  sparely  and  sleep  hard  in 
order  to  behold.  Certainly,  let  the  board 
be  spread  and  let  the  bed  be  dressed  for  the 
traveller,  but  let  not  the  emphasis  of  hos- 
pitality lie  in  these  things.’ 

There  are  in  this  chapter,  we 
may  say,  by  the  way,  immortal 
sentences,  tit  to  be  framed  and 
hung  above  every  hearthstone. 
4 Every  face,  every  figure,  suggests 
its  own  right  and  sound  estate.’ 
4 The  ornament  of  a house  is  the 
friends  who  frequent  it.’  4 Love  is 
only  the  highest  symbol  of  friend- 
ship, as  all  other  things  seem 
symbols  of  love.’  4 Does  the  con- 
secration of  the  Church  confess  the 
profanation  of  the  house  ? ’ 4 Let 

religion  cease  to  be  occasional : and 
the  pulses  of  thought  that  go  to 
the  borders  of  the  universe,  let  them 
proceed  from  the  bosom  of  the 
household.’ 

For  the  rest,  however,  there 
seem  to  be  very  grave  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  Emerson’s  ideal 
home,  where  wealth  is  to  have  its 
advantages  secured  by  the  simpli- 
fication and  reduction  of  wants. 
All  honour,  is,  indeed,  to  be 
awarded  to  those  who  4 dine  sparely 
and  sleep  hard  ’ rather  than  rob 
the  mind  of  its  food  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  repose;  but  we  have 
now  discovered  that  mind  and 
character  are  to  a large  extent  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  what  we 
shall  eat  and  wherewithal  we  shall 
be  clothed.  We  are  far  removed 
from  the  age  when  Plotinus  was 
ashamed  of  his  body,  or  when  it 
was  esteemed  a sign  of  deep 
thought  to  preserve  a philosophical 
indifference  concerning  physical 
nourishment.  We  begin  to  regard 
more  the  experience  of  Dr.  Johnson 
that  he  who  drinks  beer  thinks 
beer,  and  realise  the  connection 
between  the  tissues  of  our  brain 
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and  the  substances  supplied  to 
furnish  them.  Health,  too,  is  in- 
volved with  considerations  of  bodily 
condition. 

4 When  one  among  all  aBrahmin’s 
organs  fails,  by  that  single  failure 
his  knowledge  of  God  passes  away, 
as  water  through  one  hole  in  a 
leathern  botlle.’  Such  is  the  text 
of  Menu.  In  Veeshnoo  Sarma  the 
sage  cries,  4 0 my  friend  (my  body), 
support  my  reputation.’  In  order 
that  the  body  may  do  this  it  must 
feed  as  finely  in  its  lower,  as  the 
intellect  in  its  higher,  sphere.  And 
so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  while 
the  scholar  will  not  with  the  mass 
of  mankind  regard  money  as  the 
one  thing  needful,  he  must  regard 
it  as  one  needful  thing.  Or,  as  a 
Lithuanian  proverb  says,  Where  gold 
is,  there  is  the  devil ; where  none 
is,  there  are  two.  Wealth  means  to 
the  wise  health,  and  that  forgetful- 
ness of  the  body  which  is  the 
privilege  of  the  healthy  ; with  these, 
the  leisure  to  think,  and  that  libe- 
ration from  low-placed  cares  through 
the  activity  of  all  the  physical 
agents  in  our  frames  which  Mani 
seems  to  contemplate  when  he  says, 

4 The  populousness  of  my  body  is 
the  solitude  of  my  soul.’  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  Emerson’s 
noble  friend  Thoreau,  his  premature 
death  furnishes  a sad  example  of  the 
Nemesis  which,  particularly  in  our 
northern  climate,  pursues  anyone 
who  goes  too  far  on  the  perilous  path 
of  plain  living  and  high  thinking. 
The  exquisitely -endowed  scholar 
became  intimate  with  bird  and 
beast,  and  shared  his  meal  with 
them  as  St.  Sergius  did  with  the 
bear ; he  managed  to  live  in  the 
woods  on  a few  shillings  per  annum ; 
but  his  life  approximated  in  dura- 
tion to  that  of  his  wild  friends.  If 
Diogenes  cannot  obtain  a comfort- 
able couch  honourably,  let  him  by 
all  means  stick  to  his  tub,  but  we 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the 
tub  from  the  wit  which  masters  the 
master,  and  rouses  the  envy  of 
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an  Alexander.  The  just  limit 
to  which,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
Emerson’s  view  calls  us,  is  that 
which  separates  a high  utility  from 
display.  He  has  reminded  us  in 
former  times  that  the  way  to  be 
sure  of  having  a suitable  dinner  for 
our  guest  is  to  prepare  one  of  the 
same  kind  every  day  of  the  year 
before  it ; and  the  emphasis  of  this 
chapter  seems  to  lie  in  the  same 
direction.  How  much  in  our  homes 
is  arranged  with  reference  solely 
to  the  visitor’s  bell  at  the  door! 
What  outlay  for  things  that  do  not 
mean  culture  or  enjoyment,  which 
absorb  means  that  might  go  to 
these,  simply  that  there  may  be 
no  notable  disparity  between  our 
neighbours’  furniture  or  walls  and 
our  own ! At  present,  wealth 
demands  more  sacrifices  of  wealth 
and  leisure  than  poverty.  Surely 
it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate 
a reform  in  this  respect,  and  that 
instead  of  attempting  in  our  homes 
a feeble  rivalry  with  the  Museum, 
the  picture  gallery,  or  the  table 
d'hote,  we  should  devote  means 
and  energies  too  often  wasted  in 
this  way  to  the  end  that  our  visitor 
shall  find  with  us  the  tints  of  cha- 
racter and  the  banquet  of  courtesy 
and  thought.  Let  the  expenditure 
for  ostentation  and  for  mean  social 
rivalries  be  remorselessly  cut  off* 
and,  when  life  is  no  longer  sacrificed 
to  the  means  of  living,  the  shaping 
of  true  homes  may  be  safely  en- 
trusted to  the  perfect  powers  that 
fashion  the  cell  of  the  bee,  and  give 
the  rose  its  leafy  pavilion. 

Passing  over  a brief  pastoral  on 
4 Farming,’  we  find  a chapter  bear- 
ing Hesiod’s  title,  4 Works  and 
Days.’  It  will  probably  be  re- 
garded by  the  majority  of  Mr. 
Emerson’s  admirers  as  especially 
characteristic  of  him,  having  that 
lack  of  order  of  which  some 
critics  complained  in  his  earlier 
essays,  but  in  which  others  detected 
the  presence  of  a higher  mathe- 
matics, like  that  of  the  climbing 


plants.  It  is  a series  of  almost 
lyrical  celebrations  of  the  Day  as  it 
shines  now.  Beginning  with  a dis- 
course concerning  the  great  pro- 
gress of  inventions,  he  finds  the  Age 
of  Machinery  not  without  draw- 
backs. The  machine  takes  the 
man  up  in  its  works  and  makes 
him  one  of  its  wheels,  or  weaves 
him  into  its  web.  The  machine 
unmakes  the  man.  The  engine  is 
everything,  the  engineer  nobody. 

4 Once  it  took  Archimedes  ; now  it 
only  needs  a fireman,  and  a boy  to 
know  the  coppers,  to  pull  up  the 
handles  or  mind  the  water- tank.’ 
Man  has  not  kept  pace  with  his 
physical  progress.  4 We  seem  not  to 
have  made  a judicious  investment. 
Works  and  days  were  offered  us, 
and  we  took  works.’ 

Referring  then  to  the  discovery, 
through  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  that 
the  ancients  worshipped  Grod  as  the 
Day,  we  enter  upon  the  prose  hymns 
of  a new  Rig- Veda  to  the  same  deity. 
The  scholar  has  his  calendar  of  holy 
days  as  full  of  charm  as  those  of 
the  school-boy. 

A thousand  tunes  the  variable  wind 
plays,  a thousand  spectacles  it  brings,  and 
each  is  the  frame  or  dwelling  of  a new 
spirit.  I used  formerly  to  choose  my  time 
with  some  nicety  for  each  favourite  book. 
One  author  is  good  for  winter,  and  one  for 
the  dog-days.  The  scholar  must  look  long 
for  the  right  hour  for  Plato’s  Timcsus.  At 
last  the  elect  morning  arrives,  the  early 
dawn— a few  lights  conspicuous  in  the 
heaven,  as  of  a world  just  created  and  still 
becoming — and  in  its  wide  leisures  we  dare 
open  that  book. 

There  are  days  when  the  great  are  near 
us,  when  there  is  no  frown  on  their  brow, 
no  condescen«ion  even  ; when  they  take  us 
by  the  hand,  and  we  share  their  thought. 
There  are  days  which  are  the  carnival  of 
the  year.  The  angels  assume  flesh,  and 
repeatedly  become  visible.  The  imagina- 
tion of  the  gods  becomes  excited  and  rushes 
on  every  side  into  forms.  Yesterday  not 
a bird  peeped ; to-day  ’tis  inconceivably 
populous ; creation  swarms  and  meliorates. 

We  have  bad  many  reminders  of 
the  value  of  the  present  time  from 
Emerson,  whose  sentence  4 To-day 
is  a king  in  disguise  ’ has  almost 
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become  a proverb,  but  none  so  elo- 
quent as  are  to  be  found  in  this 
essay. 

Who  is  he  that  does  not  always  find  him- 
self doing  something  less  than  his  best 
task  ? ‘ What  are  you  doing  ? ’ ‘0,  no- 

thing; I have  been  doing  thus,  or  I shall 
do  so  and  so,  but  now  I am  only — ’ Ah! 
poor  dupe,  will  you  never  slip  out  of  the 
web  of  the  master-juggler — never  learn 
that,  as  soon  as  the  irrecoverable  years 
have  woven  their  blue  glory  between  to- 
day and  us,  these  passing  hours  shall  glitter 
and  draw  us,  as  the  wildest  romance  and 
the  homes  of  beauty  and  poetry  ? . . Write 
it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best 
day  in  the  year.  No  man  has  learned 
anything  rightly,  until  he  knows  that 
every  day  is  Doomsday.  ’Tis  the  old  secret 
of  the  gods  that  they  come  in  low  disguises. 
’Tis  the  vulgar  great  who  come  dizened 
with  gold  and  jewels. 

The  very  charm  of  such  thoughts 
as  these — and  they  are  the  common 
wayside  flowers  along  our  path  in 
this  work — is  their  sublime  forget- 
fulness of  all  other  sides  than  that 
which  has  for  the  time  turned  its 
splendours  on  the  eye  of  the  writer. 
It  is  as  if  the  blossom  should  detach 
itself  and  float  away  in  scorn  of  its 
stem.  Nevertheless,  a myriad  ages 
must  lead  on  their  myriad  suns 
before  the  seer  can  have  his  present 
eye-beam,  and  only  at  the  end  of  a 
mighty  past,  pregnant  with  ex- 
periences, can  come  the  faith  and 
hope  that  make  the  day  lustrous. 
The  hours  unrevised  by  the  ages 
are  ugly  enough.  The  light  with 
which  they  shine  is  shed  from  the 
epochs  that  have  witnessed  the 
passing  away  of  the  meannesses 
and  horrors  which  otherwise  would 
overshadow  their  £ blue  glory,’  and 
cause  us  with  our  ancestors  to 
tremble  before  Aliriman  more  than 
we  adored  Ormuzd.  It  is  the 
ecstasy  of  an  optimism,  which  could 
flower  only  above  the  strata  of 
buried  eras,  that  sees  in  the  day 
only  its  rosy  light  disdaining  the 
horrors  upon  which  it  looks  down. 
It  is  cheering,  amid  the  doleful 
strains  of  reformers  and  the  mur- 
murs which  mingle  with  the  hap- 
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piest  auguries  of  our  good-time- 
coming folk,  to  hear  this  strain  of 
one  who  from  the  dreary  times  can 
soar  into  song  and  steadily  be- 
hold an  horizon  unflecked  by  mis- 
giving or  doubt,  while  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  theme  has  been 
transmitted  from  that  very  past 
from  which  it  calls  us. 

The  transition  from  this  to  the 
next  chapter — £ Books  ’ — is  doubt- 
less not  accidental.  The  bound- 
less courage  and  confidence  which 
heed  the  day  as  it  shines  above  the 
littleness  of  our  works  and  the 
deformities  of  the  earth,  are  im- 
bibed from  the  great  scriptures 
of  the  race.  And  it  is  only  the 
filtered  literatures,  the  thoughts 
that  have  survived  the  forces  that 
destroy  what  is  ephemeral  and  be- 
come £ scriptures,’  that  Mr.  Emerson 
finds  worthy  to  face  the  light  of  his 
day.  The  list  of  books  here  men- 
tioned and  the  criticisms  upon 
them  are,  however,  far  from  con- 
ventional, and,  notwithstanding  the 
recognised  value  of  the  works  men- 
tioned, there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  our  author’s  library  is  related 
to  his  intellectual  life  as  the  foliage 
to  the  tree.  But  he  finds  his 
leaves  few.  It  is  practicable  to 
read  all  the  good  books,  the  ac- 
cumulations of  the  great  libraries 
being  only  echoes  and  weakeners 
of  the  few  great  voices  of  time. 
His  three  rules  for  reading  are  : 
i . Never  read  any  book  that  is  not 
a year  old  ; 2.  Never  read  any  but 
famed  books ; 3 . Never  read  any 
but  what  you  like.  The  second  of 
these  rules,  one  would  say,  must  be 
taken  with  caution.  Unless  we 
stretch  the  time  between  the  print- 
ing and  the  reading  of  a book  far 
beyond  a year  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  £ famed  book  ’ will  be 
Waller’s  not  Milton’s,  Satan  Mont- 
gomery’s not  Wordsworth’s,  and 
Tupper’s  rather  than  Browning’s. 
However,  Mr.  Emerson  is  sur- 
rounded by  a reading  people,  and 
his  popularity  with  his  countrymen 
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warrants,  perhaps,  more  faith  in 
the  popular  is  aura,  than  we  can  in- 
dulge in  this  country.  A subordi- 
nate rule  given  will  excite  more 
question,  namely,  that  foreign 
books  should  be  read  rather  in 
translations  than  in  originals.  This 
is  said,  not  so  much  on  the  principle 
of  Goethe,  that  the  best  in  every 
book  is  that  which  is  translatable, 
but  rather  on  the  score  of  the 
economy  of  time  and  energy.  To 
repair  to  originals  is,  our  author 
thinks,  like  swimming  the  river 
instead  of  using  the  bridge  ; and,  if 
allowance  be  made  for  the  very 
important  exceptions,  the  view  no 
doubt  represents  that  which  pre- 
vails among  scholars.  But  we  can- 
not suppress  some  misgivings  that 
in  some  cases  our  author  respects 
too  much  the  untranslated  sense, 
the  literal  formulas  of  certain  of  his 
favourites.  We  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  some  of  his  philoso- 
phical enthusiasms  are  founded 
upon  the  accidents  of  his  own  cul- 
ture, and  that  he  occasionally  ideal- 
ises the  bridge  that  carried  him 
over  into  a pontine  archetype.  Is 
it  true  that  Plato  (un-Emersonised) 

1 would  suffice  for  the  tuition  of  the 
race  ’ ? Granting  that  the  ethics 
of  ‘ The  Laws’  are  of  essential  and 
permanent  value,  what  are  we  to 
say  of  the  emphasis  with  which 
philosophy  is  declared  a perpetual 
weaning  of  the  soul  from  the  body, 
and  a preparation  for  death,  and 
that  all  knowledge  is  reminiscence  ? 
What  of  the  astronomical  puerilities 
of  the  Timceus,  inferior  to  pre- 
existing oriental  speculations  in 
some  respects,  or  the  fantastic 
notions  concerning  a future  life  in 
the  Phcedo  P Is  there  anything  in 
Plato’s  works  so  advanced  as  the 
Hindoo  doctrine  of  Avatars  ? Are 
the  gods  in  whose  temples  he  wor- 
shipped so  high  as  the  shapeless 
fire  adored  by  Zoroaster  ? Ho 
doubt  to  the  American  idealist, 
unconsciously  influenced  it  may  be 
by  the  efforts  of  theology  in  Ger- 
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many  to  shelter  its  idols  under  the 
Parthenon  of  philosophy,  the  dog- 
mas of  Plato  bear  a secondary 
sense.  Those  who  have  studied 
the  wonderful  lectures  on  Plato, 
contained  in  ‘ Representative  Men,’ 
have  felt  that  each  Platonic  theory, 
like  the  hollow  Sileni  mentioned  in 
the  Symposium,  opened  and  dis- 
closed its  god ; but  many  found  it 
difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
the  gods  revealed  in  most  cases 
had  been  carved  in  a transatlantic 
Athens.  We.  do  not  call  our  opals 
flints  nor  the.  contents  of  our  coal- 
scuttles diamonds ; and,  because  our 
philosophy  could  not  have  existed 
without  its  Platonic  matrix,  shall 
we  therefore  assign  to  the  matrix 
the  value  of  the  gem  P We  sub- 
mit that  this  is  not  necessary  to  a 
proper  recognition  of  the  greatness 
of  Plato,  nor  to  the  work  of  detach- 
ing from  the  wrappings  of  his 
mouldy  system  of  the  universe 
those  golden  seeds  which  have  pre- 
served their  vitality  through  nine 
generations  and,  under  such  wise 
horticulture  as  seems  to  go  on  at 
Concord,  are  able  to  bear  golden 
fruits  to-day. 

We  apprehend  also  that  Emer- 
son’s boundless  admiration  for  Plato 
has  tinged  too  deeply  his  estimates 
of  the  Heo-Platonists,  of  whom  he 
finds  no  fewer  than  five  worthy  of 
study.  We  fear  he  has  left  himself 
open  to  some  reproaches  from  those 
who  shall  be  led  by  him  to  trust  in 
the  solidity  of  that  fog-bank.  The 
exigencies  of  our  own  transitional 
age  of  religious  opinion  have  recalled 
again  that  nebulous  era,  and  given  it 
a certain  temporary  value  in  the 
centres  of  theological  controversy  ; 
but  while  admitting  that  bv  Ploti- 
nus and  Jamblichus  the  Platonic 
traditions  were  adapted  to  the 
changing  world,  and  thereby  pre- 
served, we  must  hold  that  the  Heo- 
Platonism  was  strictly  of  the  transi- 
tional type.  Over  those  types  the 
wary  student  will,  in  imitation  of 
Hature,  pass  swiftly,  awarding  them 
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only,  so  to  speak,  embryonic  time, 
and  an  attention  proportionate  to 
that  which  was  allotted  to  them  in 
the  historical  development  of  Philo- 
sophy. 

Having  said  thus  much  we  have 
uttered  all  our  deductions  from  the 
invaluable  essay  on  ‘ Books,’  which 
will  do  for  the  young  student  what 
no  other  work  can  do  for  him  in  the 
way  of  practical  guidance  in  read- 
ing. We  hail  it,  indeed,  as  an  im- 
portant basis  for  that  Professorship 
of  Books  whom  Mr.  Emerson  hopes 
will  be  known  to  the  universities  of 
the  future.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant portions  of  this  chapter 
is  that  in  which  the  author  enu- 
merates the  Bibles  of  the  world, 
and  estimates  their  relative  value, 
though  this  part  might  well,  we 
think,  have  been  amplified.  He  well 
says,  4 It  takes  millenniums  to  make 
a Bible.’ 

These  books  are  the  majestic  expressions 
of  the  universal  conscience,  and  are  more 
to  our  daily  purpose  than  this  year’s 
almanac  or  this  day’s  newspaper.  But  they 
are  for  the  closet,  and  are  to  be  read  on  the 
bended  knee.  Their  communications  are 
not  to  be  given  or  taken  with  the  lips  and 
the  end  of  the  tongue,  but  out  of  the  glow 
of  the  cheek  and  with  the  throbbing  heart. 
Friendship  should  give  and  take,  solitude 
and  time  brood  and  ripen,  heroes  absorb 
and  enact  them.  They  are  not  to  be  held 
by  letters  printed  on  a page,  but  are  living 
characters  translatable  into  every  tongue 
and  form  of  life.  I read  them  on  lichens 
and  bark ; I watch  them  on  waves  on  the 
beach;  they  fly  in  birds,  they  creep  in 
worms;  I detect  them  in  laughter,  and 
blushes,  and  eye-sparkles  of  men  and 
women.  These  are  scriptures  which  the 
missionary  might  well  carry  over  prairie, 
desert,  and  ocean — to  Siberia,  Japan,  Tim- 
buctoo.  Yet  he  will  find  that  the  spirit 
which  is  in  them  journeys  faster  than  he, 
and  greets  him  on  his  arrival— was  there 
already  long  before  him. 

The  chapters  on  4 Courage  ’ and 
4 Success  ’ are  variations  on  the 
themes  of  heroism  and  character, 
without  which  a work  by  Mr.  Emer- 
son would  be  like  a symphony  with- 
out its  final  movement.  With  the 
exception  of  Carlyle,  no  other  writer 
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has  so  deeply  studied  the  great  laws 
which  underlie  the  grandeurs  which 
astonish  and  move  us  in  the  fine 
examples  of  moral  power ; and 
while  the  analysis  is  fortified  with 
various  illustration  and  anecdote,, 
we  are  at  every  step  made  to  re- 
cognise the  principle  of  nobleness 
beneath  its  special  manifestations, 
transfiguring  the  obscure  and  the 
famous  with  the  same  light.  These 
high  subjects  are  treated  without 
pomp  or  pedantry,  in  the  low  tone, 
and  without  superlatives.  Some  of 
the  finest  passages  in  them  relate 
not  at  all  to  Marathon  or  Bunker 
Hill,  but  to  the  fortunes  of  boys 
and  girls.  We  must  quote  two 
passages  from  the  chapter  on  4 Suc- 
cess,’ which,  though  less  connected 
with  the  subject  perhaps  than  others, 
have  a humour  and  suggestiveness 
particularly  characteristic  of  their 
author : 

When  the  event  is  past  and  remote,  how 
insignificant  the  greatest  compared  with 
the  piquancy  of  the  present ! To-day,  at 
the  school  examination  the  professor  inter- 
rogates Sy Ivina  in  the  history  class  about 
Odoacer  and  Alaric.  Sylvina  can’t  re- 
member, but  suggests  that  Odoacer  was 
defeated ; and  the  professor  tartly  replies, 
‘No,  he  defeated  the  Bomans.’  But  ’tis' 
plain  to  the  visitor  that  ’tis  of  no  impor- 
tance at  all  about  Odoacer,  and  ’tis  a great 
deal  of  importance  about  Sylvina ; and  if 
she  says  he  was  defeated,  why  he  had 
better,  a great  deal,  have  been  defeated, 
than  give  her  a moment’s  annoy.  Odoacer, 
if  there  had  been  a particle  of  the  gentle- 
man in  him,  would  have  said,  Let  me  be 
defeated  a thousand  times. 

The  second  passage  is  as  follows : 

’Tis  cheap  and  easy  to  destroy.  There 
is  not  a joyful  boy  or  an  innocent  girl 
buoyant  with  fine  purposes  of  duty,  in  all 
the  street-full  of  eager  and  rosy  faces,  but 
a cynic  can  chill  and  dishearten  with  a 
single  word.  Despondency  comes  readily 
enough  to  the  most  sanguine.  The  cynic 
has  only  to  follow  their  hint  with  his  bitter 
confirmation,  and  they  check  that  eager 
courageous  pace  and  go  home  with  heavier 
step  and  premature  age.  They  will  quickly 
enough  give  the  hint  he  wants  to  the  cold 
wretch.  Which  of  them  has  not  failed  to 
please  where  they  most  wished  it  ? or  blun- 
dered where  they  were  most  ambitious  of 
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success  ? or  found  themselves  awkward  or 
tedious  or  incapable  of  study,  thought,  or 
heroism,  and  only  hoped  by  good  sense  and 
fidelity  to  do  what  they  could  and  pass  un- 
blamed? And  this  malefactor  makes  their 
little  hope  less  with  satire  and  scepticism, 
and  slackens  the  springs  of  endeavour. 
Yes,  this  is  easy ; but  to  help  the  young 
soul,  add  energy,  inspire  hope,  and  blow 
the  coals  into  a useful  flame ; to  redeem 
defeat  by  new  thought,  by  firm  action,  that 
is  not  easy,  that  is  the  work  of  divine  men.’ 
Such  passages  as  these  have  the 
bloom  of  health  in  their  humour, 
and  give  us  the  impression  of  a 
heart  so  ruddy,  that  we  are  hardly 
prepared,  to  concede  that  the  writer 
of  them  can  tell  us  anything  about 
‘Old  Age.'  And  we  must  con- 
fess we  find  the  last  chapter,  which 
bears  that  title,  the  least  satisfac- 
tory in  the  book  except  for  its 
personal  value.  There  is  much 
said  of  Josiah  Quincy,  sometime 
President  of  Harvard  University, 
and  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  some- 
time President  of  the  United  States, 
but  nothing  is  quoted  to  justify  the 
high  regard  in  which  Mr.  Emerson 
seems  to  have  held  them.  After 
all,  old  age  masters  the  best  gene- 
raliser  ; it  has  its  individual  traits, 
and  depends  upon  the  life  that  has 
preceded  it  for  its  character;  and 
though  the  picture  drawn  here  is 
fair,  many  aged  men  will  fail  to  re- 
cognise themselves  in  it.  They  will 
rather  find  pleasure  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  writer  of  the  essay, 
though  seventy,  has  not  grown 
old,  and  does  not  intend  to  grow 
old,  so  much  does  he  write  of 
age  as  one  beholding  it  from  afar, 
and  as  one  to  whom  its  wrinkles 
and  cares  are  not  yet  visible.  ‘ The 
poets  never  loved,’  says  Landor’s 
Aspasia,  ‘ else  how  could  they 
write  about  it  ? ’ and  we  may  para- 
phrase the  sentence  for  this  eulogist 
of  old  age. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  admirable 
work  we  would  say,  at  the  risk  of 
reiterating  the  thought  with  which 
we  began,  that  its  chief  value  seems 
to  us  to  lie  in  its  profound  recogni- 
tion of  the  habitat  of  the  human 


mind.  Recognising  the  outlooks 
toward  the  unsolved  nebulas  of 
thought,  this  book  adheres  strictly 
to  the  realms  of  actual  knowledge 
and  practical  life,  and  sows  its  sound 
seed  on  real  soil  and  not  on  any 
cloudland  of  theory.  Man  is  dealt 
with  as  a being  living  in  lower 
and  higher  worlds  ; but  the  higher 
world  is  as  little  speculative  as  the 
lower,  and  is  subjected  to  the  same 
scientific  statement.  The  moral 
sentiment  is  dealt  with  as  a fact, 
the  intellect  as  a fact,  and  the  social 
and  physical  environment  of  them 
are  respected  as  related  to  and 
blended  with  these.  It  is  surely  a 
significant  sign  to  the  present 
generation  of  thinkers  that  this 
clear  and  pure  intellect,  after  explor- 
ing every  epoch  of  thought,  should 
finally  return  home  to  itself  and  to 
the  near  world  of  realities,  as  con- 
taining the  only  keys  of  knowledge 
entrusted  to  the  hand  of  man.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  few  volumes  produced  in  this 
generation  contain  more  that  is 
profoundly  poetic  than  the  one  be- 
fore us.  With  eye  ever  fixed  on 
central  and  exhaustive  unity  of 
things — as  one  beholding  the  dawn 
in  the  tinted  shell  or  reading  the 
signs  which  the  galaxies  have 
dropped  in  the  flowers — this  seer 
seems  hardly  able  to  hold  his  sen- 
tences from  breaking  out  into  joy, 
like  the  chapters  of  the  Koran.  If 
amid  the  confident  speculations  of 
our  time  the  lower  tone  of  this 
book  is  surprising,  amid  their  pallor 
its  blood  and  passion  are  startling. 
As  it  used  to  be  said  by  the  rustics 
that  all  the  ferns  have  one  root,  we 
may  say  of  these  manifold  thoughts 
that  any  one  of  them  searched  into 
draws  us  to  that  moral  sentiment 
which  is  with  their  author  the  ulti- 
mate element.  But  when  this  is 
said  it  still  remains  true  that  the 
religious  sentiment  is  here  purged 
from  every  superstition,  even  the 
most  conventional,  and  the  poetry 
is  never  empyrical.  An  American 
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lecturer  has  complained  that  in  his 
wanderings  from  town  to  town  he 
was  pretty  sure,  at  each  place  that 
he  stopped,  to  he  entertained  by  a 
company  of  ladies  who  drank  green 
tea  and  asked  him  his  opinion  of 
the  Absolute.  If  Mr.  Emerson  has 
been  similarly  waylaid,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  ladies  have  found  him  an 
unmanageable  subject.  The  young 
students  will  not  find  themselves 
‘ crammed  ’ for  the  rehearsal  of  life 
by  this  book,  nor  any  couch  pre- 
pared for  those  who  wish  to  find 
repose  on  a £ system  of  the  uni- 
verse.’ With  Confucius  he  ‘ respects 
the  gods,  but  keeps  them  at  a dis- 
tance.’ 

There  is  no  line  here  that  can  en- 


courage anyone  to  waste  his  powers 
in  the  effort  to  fence  in  the  illimitable 
or  define  the  infinite,  while  every  sen- 
tence shows  that  by  patient  thought 
and  honourable  living  real  progress 
is  made  and  true  knowledge  is 
attained.  He  who  still  believes 
that  men  were  sent  into  this  world 
to  devote  their  attention  to  another, 
or  to  the  benefit  and  equanimity  of 
the  divine  Being,  will  find  no  con- 
firmation here,  but  rather  a recog- 
nition of  Arthur  Clough’s  conclu- 
sion : 

It  seems  His  newer  will 
We  should  not  think  at  all  of  Him,  but 
turn 

And  of  the  wTorld  that  He  has  given  us 
make 

What  best  we  may. 
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SOME  half  a dozen  years  ago,  a 
well-known  stationery  firm  in 
London  made  arrangements  with 
the  telegraph  and  time  authorities 
for  the  exhibition  throughout  their 
manufactory  of  Greenwich  time,  as 
well-nigh  persistently  accurate  as 
it  was  and  is  maintained  in  the 
Royal  Astronomer’s  Observatory. 
All  the  clocks  in  the  establishment 
were  made  to  beat  synchronously, 
and  the  hands  on  every  dial  moved 
in  sympathy  with  the  horometrical 
prime  mover  in  Flamsteed  House. 
Bells  were  rung  at  stated  times  for 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
workpeople ; and  these  monitors 
spoke  with  the  indisputable  exacti- 
tude of  the  highest  authority  in  the 
land.  The  innovation  caused  a re- 
volution in  the  temporal  control 
of  the  operatives.  Certain  periods 
of  grace,  which  uncertainty  of  pre- 
vious timekeeping  rendered  neces- 
sary, were  curtailed  or  disallowed, 
and  a regularity  was  enforced  which 
could  not  be  justly  expected  while 
the  correctness  of  the  clocks  in  and 
about  the  workshops  admitted  of 
question.  The  minutes  thus  saved 
in  a week  made  up  a goodly  sum, 
and  the  benefit  was  fairly  divided 
between  the  employers  and  em- 
ployed— the  latter’s  portion  being 
given  to  them  in  the  shape  of  holi- 
day indulgences.  One  member  of 
the  firm  took  the  pains  to  com- 
pute the  value  of  the  masters’  share, 
and  he  found  that  the  saving  of 
money  from  the  saving  of  time 
amounted  to  about  three  hundred 
pounds  a year,  plus  an  addition  of 
produce  from  the  same  outlay  for 
rent,  gas,  coals,  and  superinten- 
dence, equal  to  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent. 

How,  if  such  a gain  accrues  to  a 
small  community  from  the  reference 
to  a high  standard  of  time,  what 
assessment  can  we  make  of  the 
profit  that  will  be  secured  to  the 


nation  when,  in  accordance  with  the 
recent  promise  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  every  telegraph  office  clock 
is  regulated  from  Greenwich,  and 
further  when  the  leaven  of  accuracy 
thus  introduced  diffuses  its  influence 
throughout  the  whole  time  system 
of  the  country  ? For  spread  it  soon 
must.  We  all  know  the  influence 
upon  the  timekeeping  of  town 
clocks  which  railway  stations  have 
produced  wherever  they  have  been 
planted ; and  what  has  thus  been 
done  for  great  towns  linked  by 
iron  roads,  we  may  shortly  expect 
to  see  imitated  in  every  village 
that  shall  boast  a postal  tele- 
graph office.  Then  shall  there  be 
no  more  disputes  between  the 
followers  of  the  old  church  clock 
and  the  new,  no  more  arguments 
between  the  watchmaker  who  sends 
his  best  chronometer  to  the  nearest 
town  to  fetch  the  most  reliable 
time  it  can  supply,  and  the  scien- 
tific inhabitantwho  urges  the  infalli- 
bility of  his  sundial’s  indications. 
Like  well- trained  musicians,  the 
chimes  of  all  England  will  strike 
out  in  unison  at  the  signal  of  their 
leader,  the  horometrical  factotum 
on  Greenwich  Hill. 

There  is  really  little  to  be  done 
before  this  good  end  is  attained. 
So  far  as  the  source  of  accurate 
time  is  concerned  there  is  nothing  : 
the  signals  at  present  emanating 
from  the  Greenwich  Observatory 
are  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
purpose ; and  with  regard  to  their 
dissemination,  the  system  has 
already  been  perfected  and  practi- 
cally worked  for  many  years  upon 
the  principal  lines  of  railway.  Only 
extension  of  wire  communication  is 
necessary ; and  as  soon  as  this  is 
established  between  any  town  or 
village  and  London,  that  town  or 
village  may  receive  its  regular 
morning  supply  of  Greenwich  time. 

The  distribution  of  time  has  come 
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to  be  an  important  function  of  the 
Astronomer  Royal’s  office,  though 
it  forms  no  part  of  the  duties  set 
forth  in  the  warrant  under  which  he 
holds  his  appointment ; for  when 
that  document  was  framed  or  last 
modified  the  possibility  of  the  Ob- 
servatory becoming  so  humbly  utili- 
tarian as  to  perform  the  part  of 
clock- regulator  to  the  nation  was 
not  contemplated.  Still,  a liberal 
mind  would  recognise  a connection 
between  the  control  of  her  Majesty’s 
marine  chronometers  and  the  cor- 
rection of  her  subjects’  timekeepers 
on  land.  For  years  before  tele- 
graphy was  made  publicly  useful 
Greenwich  did  its  best  to  tell  the 
true  time  to  those  who  came  in 
sight  of  its  Uranian  temple.  In 
1833  a mast  was  mounted  upon  one 
of  its  turrets,  and  a ball,  raised  there- 
upon by  a winch  at  5 5 minutes  after 
noon  daily,  was  dropped  by  an  as- 
sistant who,  with  eye  on  clock, 
pulled  a discharging  trigger  at  the 
instant  of  1 p.m.  This  was  the 
first  time-ball  erected : its  ntility 
in  times  gone  by  was  evident  from 
the  frequency  with  which  London 
clockmakers  were  to  be  seen  jour- 
neying to  the  royal  park  to  take 
time  from  its  fall.  The  telegraphic 
communication  of  time  has  ren- 
dered those  visits  to  a great  extent 
unnecessary,  but  the  ball  still  falls, 
automatically  now,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  shipping  on  the  Thames.  Some- 
times it  is  asked  why  it  signals  at 
one  o’clock  instead  of  at  noon,  which 
as  a terminal  epoch  would  seem  to 
be  a fitter  time.  No  doubt  one 
reason  for  the  original  selection  of 
the  later  hour  was  that  the  meri- 
dional observation  of  the  sun  would 
have  interfered  with  the  raising 
and  dropping  at  noon  when  the  Ob- 
servatory staff  was  small ; another 
probably  was  that  this  very  obser- 
vation might  furnish  time  to  give 
accuracy  to  the  signal  when  the 
better  means  to  be  presently  alluded 
to  could  not  be  secured. 

From  the  introduction  of  tele- 


graphs the  Astronomer  Royal  kept 
in  view  the  important  aid  which 
they  could  render  him  in  facilitat- 
ing the  determination  of  the  longi- 
tudes of  fundamental  landmarks, 
such  as  the  educational  observa- 
tories of  England  and  the  Govern- 
mental observatories  of  neighbour- 
ing countries.  The  difference  of 
longitude  between  any  two  stations 
on  the  earth  is,  as  is  pretty  well 
known,  the  difference  of  their  local 
times.  If,  then,  two  observatories, 
with  wire  communication  between 
them,  determine  each  their  local 
time  with  scrupulous  exactness, 
and  exchange  signals  whereby  each 
can  compare  the  other’s  clock-indi- 
cations with  his  own,  a measure- 
ment of  longitude  is  obtained  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  that 
can  be  secured,  and,  where  the 
electrical  union  is  good,  the  most 
easy.  The  method  originated  in 
America;  and  very  soon  after  our 
telegraph  companies  had  got  into 
working  order,  we  find  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal  applying  to  Govern- 
ment for  funds  to  connect  his 
isolated  observatory  with  the  exist- 
ing network  of  wires  stretched 
across  the  kingdom  and  with  its 
submarine  ramifications.  About 
the  year  1852  this  connection  was 
made,  and  within  the  next  three  or 
four  years  the  longitudes  of  Cam- 
bridge, Paris,  and  Brussels  were 
determined ; those  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Valencia  being  mea- 
sured off  from  Greenwich  in  the 
same  manner  at  later  periods. 

Simultaneously  with  the  pro- 
spect of  obtaining  scientific  help 
from  the  telegraphs,  that  of  aiding 
the  country’s  economy  of  time  by 
distributing  signals  was  kept  in 
view  by  the  Astronomer  Royal.  The 
invention  of  electric  clocks  in  some 
measure  paved  the  way  of  approach 
to  this  subject.  It  was  soon  per- 
ceived by  the  utilisers  of  Arago’s 
discovery  of  the  power  of  a galvanic 
current  to  make  a bar  of  soft  iron 
a magnet  so  long  as  it  holds  posses- 
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sion  of  the  metal,  that  if  a pendu- 
lum were  made  at  each  beat  to 
transmit  a current  through  a series 
of  electro-magnets,  each  of  which 
actuated  a clock-train  that  moved 
hands  upon  an  ordinary  dial,  these 
hands  once  being  set  to  indicate  the 
same  time  would,  from  their  trains 
being  propelled  by  a common  force, 
maintain  the  same  time  so  long  as 
the  pendulum  kept  up  its  vibrations 
and  sent  round  the  currents.  And 
since  a few  miles  of  distance  to  be 
traversed  by  the  current  on  its 
journey  from  one  clock  to  the  other 
would  make  no  difference  in  the 
time  it  arrived  at  each,  it  was  plain 
that  clocks  widely  separated  might 
thus  be  tied  into  one  synchronous 
system. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  principle  here  involved,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  ordi- 
nary clock  the  pendulum  is  the 
timekeeper ; the  train  is  merely  an 
arrangement  for  counting  the  pen- 
dulum’s vibrations,  and  the  hands 
the  indicators  of  the  counting 
wheels’  positions  ; the  weight  sup- 
plying the  power  to  overcome  fric- 
tion, and  to  give  to  the  pendulum 
the  small  impulse  necessary  to 
maintain  it  in  oscillation.  Mechani- 
cally a pendulum  can  be  connected 
with  only  one  train ; electrically, 
however,  it  can  be  tied  to  any  num- 
ber, so  that  its  vibrations  can  be 
counted  in  many  places  at  once, 
and  exhibited,  in  our  customary 
hour  and  minute  notation,  upon  as 
many  dials. 

We  believe  we  may  state  with 
confidence  that  the  first  chain  of 
clocks  thus  sympathetically  main- 
tained was  set  up  by  Mr.  Shepherd, 
a London  chronometer  maker,  about 
the  year  1851  ; but  there  has  been 
so  much  jealousy  in  the  matter  of 
electrical  inventions  that  caution  is 
necessary  in  ascribing  any  one  of 
them  to  a particular  individual. 
Long  before  this  date  clocks  main- 
tained by  electricity  had  been 
contrived  by  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Lockey, 


and  others ; the  former  of  these, 
we  believe,  once  worked  a dial- 
train  in  Edinburgh  by  a pendulum 
in  Glasgow.  Continental  electri- 
cians were  also  early  upon  the 
clock  scent.  But  it  was  not  until 
1851  that  a series  of  clocks  elec- 
trically controlled  was  publicly  ex- 
hibited, and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  such  a series,  with  one  very 
conspicuous  number,  formed  a main 
feature  in  the  Hyde  Park  show  of 
that  year.  Mr.  Shepherd  was  the 
exhibitor ; and  while  one  of  his 
happy  families  of  clocks  was  thus 
marching  together  in  unity  in 
Hyde  Park,  another  was  har- 
moniously telling  the  moments  to  the 
servants  dispersed  through  a large 
warehouse  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard. As  soon  as  arrangements 
could  be  made,  and  that  was  in 
the  course  of  a year,  a number  of 
them  were  set  up  in  various  rooms 
of  the  Greenwich  Observatory, 
where  they  have  been  working 
with  uninterrupted  regularity  ever 
since.  It  may  be  that  other  series 
at  the  same  time  or  since  erected 
have  broken  down,  and  where  this 
has  happened  the  system  has 
fallen  into  discredit.  These  failures 
cannot  be  laid  to  the  principle ; 
they  must  be  referred  to  ignorant 
or  careless  superintendence.  A 
steam  engine  or  a sewing  machine 
cannot  maintain  itself  in  order 
without  intelligent  overlooking : 
why  should  a system  of  electric 
clocks  be  expected  to  do  so  P The 
proof  of  the  scheme’s  practicability 
is  conclusive  from  the  test  it  has 
received  at  Greenwich,  where  six  or 
eight  dials  are  kept  in  order  under 
one  pendulum,  with  probably  no 
greater  expenditure  of  time  than 
would  amount  to  an  hour  a week 
for  the  whole. 

In  the  Greenwich  system  the 
pendulum,  a seconds-beating  one, 
thirty-nine  inches  long,  is  mounted 
in  the  same  case  with  one  train  of 
wheels  and  its  propelling  magnets  : 
the  two  together  resemble  a com- 
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mon  clock  of  the  tall  form  in  vogue 
before  the  half- seconds  pendulum 
was  applied  to  domestic  time- 
keepers. This  combination  we 
shall  hereafter  allude  to  as  the 
normal  clock.  The  juxtaposition  of 
train  and  pendulum  is  not  neces- 
sary ; the  pendulum  might  be 
placed  by  itself  in  any  quiet  corner, 
where  atmospheric  influences  upon 
it  would  be  as  much  as  possible  cut 
off ; and  the  connecting  wires  which 
are  now  but  a few  inches  long 
might  be  many  yards.  The  proxi- 
mity, however,  has  its  conveniences. 
This  pendulum,  as  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  a number  of  dials  within 
the  Observatory  and  as  the  direct 
communicant  of  Greenwich  time 
to  the  country  at  large,  is  no  in- 
significant instrument.  Of  course 
it  is  of  the  highest  character  of 
construction:  a steel  rod  with  a 
glass  jar  of  mercury  for  a bob  ; the 
expansion  of  the  mercury  upwards 
compensating  the  expansion  of  the 
steel  rod  downwards,  and  thus 
maintaining  that  constancy  of 
length  which  is  necessary  to  secure 
invariability  of  the  time  of  vibra- 
tion in  all  temperatures.  It  has  to 
be  maintained  in  oscillation  by  an 
external  force  of  constant  and 
equable  character.  In  common 
weight  or  spring  clocks  this  main- 
tenance is  provided  for  by  a very 
little  power  transmitted  through 
the  escape  wheel  to  the  anchor 
with  which  the  pendulum  is  in 
mechanical  connection.  Here  we 
have  no  such  union  of  parts ; the 
pendulum  swings  alone  and  must 
obtain  its  impelling  force  otherwise. 
Shepherd’s  device  for  this  is  very 
pretty  : beside  the  pendulum  hangs 
a slender  spring,  nearly  but  not 
quite  touching  it.  This  spring  is 
virtually  the  end  of  a wire  coming 
from  a weak  battery  and  passing 
round  an  electro-magnet  in  the 
clock  case.  As  the  pendulum 
swings  it  presses  this  spring,  and  a 
current  passes  through  the  wire  and 
for  the  moment  imparts  attractive 
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power  to  the  electro -magnet. 
Above  this  is  an  armature  which  is 
pulled  down  by  the  passing  current- 
and  which  in  descending  lifts  a 
tiny  weight.  This  is  caught  for 
an  instant,  and  at  the  proper 
moment  falls  against  the  pendulum 
rod  and  gives  it  a feeble  kick. 
These  kicks,  given  at  each  beat  of 
the  pendulum,  and  always  with  the 
same  force,  secure  its  constant 
vibration  in  an  almost  invariable 
arc.  The  result  is  a near  approach 
to  perpetual  motion  : the  exhaustion 
of  the  battery  alone  arrests  it. 
Even  this  has  been  in  part  overcome 
by  the  use  of  earth-batteries  made 
by  burying  plates  of  metal  in  the 
ground  and  leading  wires  there- 
from. Mr.  Bain  attempted  to 
drive  clocks  with  this  earth-born 
force.  He  failed ; but  the  thing 
has  been  done  lately  by  a Leaming- 
ton clockmaker,  and  most  success- 
fully. 

We  have,  then,  in  our  mind’s  eye, 
at  all  events,  a pendulum  per- 
petually beating  seconds  of  time. 
Let  us  see  how  in  principle  this 
is  made  to  exhibit  the  steps  of  its 
march  upon  a number  of  clock 
faces.  First,  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  one  clock.  On  each  side 
of  the  pendulum  rod  is  a pair 
of  delicate  springs,  the  terminal 
points  of  wires  leading  from  two 
somewhat  powerful  batteries.  The 
pendulum  in  oscillating  alternately 
presses  together  the  left-hand  and 
right-hand  pairs,  and  closes  either’s 
circuit,  so  that  battery  currents  can 
pass  to  two  powerful  electro-magnets 
which  stand  side  by  side  behind  the 
clock  - dial.  Above  the  electro- 
magnet a permanent  magnet  is 
pivoted  in  such  manner  that  a 
see- saw  action  brings  its  opposite 
ends  alternately  upon  the  right  and 
left  hand  magnets.  This  see- saw 
action  is  produced  by  the  pendulum 
first  sending  an  attracting  current 
through  the  right  magnet  and  a 
repelling  one  through  the  left,  and 
at  the  next  second  reversing  the 
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order ; and  it  is  maintained  with 
nndeviating  regularity  so  long  as 
all  batteries  retain  their  power. 

To  make  this  see-sawing  bar  jerk 
forward  a sixty-seconds  wheel,  to 
gear  this  wheel  by  pinions  to 
others  which  will  turn  once  in  an 
hour  and  once  in  a day,  and  to 
affix  to  the  arbors  of  these  wheels 
hands  to  show  minutes  and  hours 
on  a dial,  are  mere  matters  of 
every-day  clockmakiug  that  need 
not  be  further  entered  into. 

Now,  those  currents  which  are 
sent  by  the  springs  alongside  the 
pendulum  with  such  precision  need 
not  be  confined  in  their  office  to  one 
pair  of  electro-magnets.  They  will, 
provided  they  come  from  a battery 
strong  enough,  pass  through  five, 
ten,  twenty  pairs  with  any  distance 
between  them,  and  above  every  pair 
may  be  the  see- sawing  bar  actuat- 
ing a clock  train  and  turning  the 
hands  over  a dial.  Let  these  mani- 
fold hands  be  set  together  at  start- 
ing, and  they  will  remain  so  till  the 
pendulum  ceases  to  send  around 
the  driving  power,  or  the  wires 
cease  to  carry  it. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  clocks  will  always  show  abso- 
lutely true  time.  Pendulum  has 
never  yet  been  made  that  would 
vibrate  for  weeks  together  with 
undeviating  regularity,  and  never 
will  be,  by  mortal  hands.  The  com- 
pensation in  length  for  temperature 
changes  cannot  be  made  absolutely 
perfect ; the  effect  of  varying  baro- 
metric pressure,  which  upon  some 
clocks  is  considerable,  cannot  be 
entirely  overcome.  In  the  going 
of  every  clock,  no  matter  what  the 
delicacies  of  its  construction  (and  in 
the  modern  astronomical  timepiece 
these  are  carried  to  the  fullest 
extent),  there  is  irregularity  which 
cannot  be  made  to  correct  itself. 
The  ‘rate,’  as  the  daily  variation 
from  true  time  is  called,  may  be 
reduced  to  perhaps  half  a second  a 
day,  but  it  can  never  be  reduced  to 
nothing.  Ordinarily,  an  astronomer 


allows  his  clock  to  go  on  accumu- 
lating its  error  till  it  comes  to  some 
quantity  like  a minute,  which  can 
be  conveniently  corrected  by  mov- 
ing the  hands  ; he  never  attempts 
to  keep  it  right  day  by  day.  But 
he  is  perpetually  ascertaining  its 
error  by  reference  to  the  dial  of  the 
heavens,  and  he  corrects  all  his  time- 
observations  of  celestial  phenomena 
by  applying  numerically  the  proper 
correction  for  the  clock’s  wrong: 
showing.  The  instruments  of  a 
modern  observatory,  be  they  clocks 
or  transit  telescopes  or  measuring 
circles,  are  never  truly  correct  in 
their  indications : it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  keep  them  so.  They 
tried  to  do  it  in  the  ruder  times  of 
astronomical  observation  : Bradley 
and  his  immediate  successors  used 
to  adjust  their  telescopes  as  truly  as 
they  possibly  could,  and  so  observe- 
with  them.  But  no  one  would  think 
of  such  a rough  proceeding  in  these 
days  ; for  the  high  accuracy  now 
reached  necessitates  the  allowance 
for  hair’s-breadth  errors  that  could 
not  be  corrected  mechanically.  So 
the  universal  system  is  to  ascertain 
all  instrumental  errors  daily . or 
oftener,  and  to  eliminate  them  by 
numerical  correction. 

Now  a clock  or  a series  of  clocks 
might  be  left  a few  seconds  in  error 
so  long  as  those  persons  only  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  addition 
and  subtraction  of  corrective  quan- 
tities had  to  use  them.  But  when 
the  electric  clocks  were  set  up  about 
the  Greenwich  Observatory,  some 
of  them  were  exposed  in  public 
places  for  public  convenience,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
always  indicate  as  nearly^as  possible 
the  true  time.  For  another  purpose, 
to  be  presently  mentioned,  it  was 
imperative  that  the  system  shoukl 
maintain  Greenwich  time  within  a 
small  fraction  of  a second.  It  would 
have  been  inconvenient  in  some 
cases  and  impossible  in  others  to  go 
to  each  clock  and  set  its  hands 
aright  daily.  Whatever  correction 
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was  necessary  must  therefore  be 
effected  upon  and  by  the  fountain- 
head, the  pendulum.  Suppose  the 
clocks  to  be  half  a second  fast,  the 
pendulum  must  be  made  to  beat 
more  slowly  than  usual  for  a time, 
till  it  retracts  its  previous  fast- 
ness ; or  suppose  the  clocks  seven- 
tenths  of  a second  slow,  the  pendu- 
lum must  be  accelerated  through 
that  amount.  In  either  case  it 
musb  take  all  the  clocks  with  it. 
The  problem  of  quickening  or 
retarding  the  pendulum  was  prettily 
mastered  by  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
at  first  by  hanging  a supplementary 
pendulum  by  the  side  of  the  one  to 
be  altered,  in  such  a manner  that, 
the  two  could  at  will  be  connected 
together  to  form  one  vibrating 
system.  The  supplementary  pen- 
dulum was  so  adjustable  in  length 
that  it  could  be  made  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  principal  one. 
When  in  the  long  form  it  was  hooked 
to  its  principal,  the  couple  vibrated 
more  slowly  than  once  per  second  ; 
when  in  the  short  form  it  was  simi- 
larly hooked,  the  vibrations  were 
more  rapid  than  one  in  a second. 
Thus  by  leaving  the  long  or  short 
pendulum  in  connection  with  the 
main  one  this  last  could  be  dragged 
slow  or  urged  fast  during  the  time 
required  to  correct  the  clock’s  error. 

By  this  method  the  Greenwich 
electric  clocks  were  kept  to  time 
during  many  years : it  has,  how- 
ever, been  supplanted  by  one  much 
more  elegant,  depending  upon  the 
attractive  and  repulsive  effects  of 
positive  and  negative  galvanic  cur- 
rents upon  the  pole  of  a magnet. 
A magnetised  steel  bar  is  fixed  upon 
the  pendulum  rod,  parallel  with, 
but  projecting  a little  way  beyond 
it ; and  as  the  pendulum  swings  the 
magnet  passes  over  a fixed  coil  of 
wire.  So  long  as  no  current  is 
coursing  this  coil,  it  has  no  effect 
upon  the  magnet ; but  if  a current  is 
passing  in  one  direction  through  it, 
it  always  attracts  the  passing  mag- 
net, and  the  pendulum  is  thereby 


accelerated ; conversely,  if  a current 
is  passing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  magnet  is  constantly  repelled 
and  the  pendulum  is  retarded. 
Under  existing  arrangements  of 
battery,  coil,  and  magnet,  the  pen- 
dulum is  caused  to  gain  or  lose  at 
the  rate  of  one  second  in  ten  minutes 
of  time,  and  in  practice  the  correc- 
tion is  made  simply  by  turning  a 
commutator  handle  one  way  or  an- 
other during  the  required  interval. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  How 
is  the  normal  clock’s  error  ascer- 
tained P You  will  mentally  answer, 
By  the  sun.  Not  so  : the  god  of 
day  is  not  to  be  depended  upon 
in  this  accurate  age  as  a clock 
regulator.  The  time  at  which  he 
ought  to  come  upon  the  meridian 
cannot  be  exactly  predicted  because 
of  some  small  uncertainties  in  the 
numerical  tables  representing  the 
earth’s  motion ; for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  simply 
our  globe’s  rotation  that  brings  the 
sun  to  the  meridian  of  any  place  day 
by  day,  but  that  rotation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  earth’s  motion  in  its 
orbit.  The  sun’s  time  of  southing 
cannot  be  predicted  with  rigorous 
exactness,  and  some  uncertainty 
enters  into  any  determination  of  a 
clock’s  error  by  observation  of  that 
southing.  The  sun,  too,  is  a dis- 
agreeable body  to  observe : it  so 
heats  and  disturbs  the  atmosphere 
through  which  it  is  seen  that  its 
edges  mostly  have  a jagged,  boiling 
appearance.  From  these  two  causes 
a clock  error  derived  from  the  sun 
may  be  doubtful  to  the  extent  of  a 
quarter  of  a second — a serious 
quantity  to  a modern  astronomer. 

The  true  timekeepers  are  the 
stars.  They  do  not  heat  the  air 
till  their  images  flutter  and  dance 
in  the  telescope,  and  they  are  so 
remote  that  the  earth’s  orbital 
motion  produces  no  sensible  effect 
upon  the  times  of  their  southing. 
They  come  day  by  day  to  any 
meridian  by  virtue  of  the  earth’s 
axial  rotation  alone.  Hence,  a 
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sidereal  day  is  nearly  four  minutes 
shorter  than  a solar  day.  It  com- 
mences when  the  ‘ first  point  of 
Aries  ’ (as  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  ecliptic  and  equator  on  the 
celestial  sphere  is  called)  comes 
upon  the  meridian : it  ends  when 
that  point  comes  round  again.  One 
ordinate  of  every  observed  star’s 
place  is  measured  from  this  zero. 
Now,  some  stars  have  been  thus  mea- 
sured so  repeatedly  that  the  time 
after  sidereal  noon  that  they  pass 
any  meridian  is  predictable  with  the 
greatest  exactitude,  and  these  stars 
form  hour-marks  upon  the  celestial 
dial  by  which  a sidereal  clock  can 
be  regulated.  They  are  hence 
called  ‘ clock  stars,’  and  something 
like  a hundred  of  them  stand  upon 
the  lists  in  our  working  observa- 
tory ; so  that  the  astronomers  have 
equivalents  for  a hundred  suns. 
They  do  not  come  upon  the  meridian 
at  even  hours,  but  that  is  no  matter  ; 
the  times  at  which  they  do  south 
are  given  for  every  day  to  the 
hundredth  of  a second  in  the  Nau- 
tical Almanac.  When  an  astro- 
nomer takes  the  time  by  his  sidereal 
clock  at  which  one  of  these  stars 
crosses  the  spider-line  that  marks 
the  meridian  in  his  transit  telescope, 
and  compares  the  hour,  minute, 
second,  and  decimal  parts  of  a 
second  thus  read  off  the  dial  with 
the  predicted  hour,  minute,  and 
second  for  the  star’s  passage,  he  ob- 
tains the  error  of  his  sidereal  or 
4 transit  ’ clock.  It  is  the  regular  duty 
of  an  observer  to  make  these  time 
observations  repeatedly  throughout 
the  day  and  night,  for  upon  the 
clock  depend  many  fundamental 
astronomical  determinations  which 
are  out  of  our  present  province. 
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The  sidereal  clock’which  stands 
before  the  transit  instrument  in 
every  observatory  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  time  system  of  that  obser- 
vatory. All  other  clocks  are  go- 
verned by  it,  whether  they  keep 
star  or  sun  time  ; the  comparison  of 
solar  with  sidereal  timepieces  being 
rendered  perfectly  easy  by  nume- 
rical tables  which  show  the  equi- 
valent instant  of  one  currency  for 
any  given  instant  of  the  other. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  compre- 
hend the  actual  process  by  which 
the  Greenwich  normal  clock  is  set 
to  true  celestial  time.  Upon  the 
desk  at  which  sits  the  officer  charged 
with  the  control  of  the  time  depart- 
ment are  two  small  clocks : one  of 
them  is  a member  of  the  electric 
family  and  is  therefore  actuated  by 
the  pendulum  of  the  normal  clock, 
which  is  in  a distant  apartment ; 
the  other  is  also  electric,  but  it  is 
driven  by  currents  which  are  sent 
at  every  second  by  the  transit 
clock,  and  therefore  it  always  in- 
dicates that  clock’s  time.  Between 
the  two  clocks  stands  a £ commu- 
tator,’ by  which,  with  the  mere 
turn  of  a handle,  a positive  or  a ne- 
gative current  can  be  sent  through 
that  regulating  coil  before  spoken 
of  to  retard  or  accelerate  the 
normal  clock’s  pendulum.  We  will 
call  each  of  these  two  servant 
clocks  by  the  name  of  its  master. 

The  first  step  is  to  find  the  error 
of  the  transit  clock.  From  the 
registers  of  the  preceding  night’s 
observations  the  time  which  it  indi- 
cated when  one  of  the  clock  stars 
crossed  the  meridian  cobweb  is 
extracted.1  As  no  instrument  is 
ever  in  perfect  adjustment,  this 
crude  time  is  corrected  to  what  it 


1 These  transit  times  arc  now  recorded  by  electricity.  There  are  nine  cobweb  lines 
in  the  meridional  telescope,  and  as  a star  passes  over  each  the  observer  taps  an  ivory 
button  affixed  to  the  telescope,  and  thereby  completes  a galvanic  circuit  which  causes 
a needle-point  to  puncture  a moving  sheet  of  paper.  All  the  while  the  transit  clock 
is  sending  puncture  currents  at  each  beat,  thus  making  a scale  of  time  punctures  by 
means  of  which  the  moment  of  the  star’s  transit  over  each  wire  is  accurately  read. 
The  cobweb  lines  are  so  arranged  that  the  mean  of  the  whole  nine  readings  corre- 
sponds practically  with  the  time  of  transit  over  the  central  one  which  marks  the 
meridian. 
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would  have  been  if  the  telescope 
had  no  errors  of  position.  Further, 
an  alteration  is  made  for  1 personal 
equation,’  as  it  is  called.  This  is 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent eyes  or  minds  estimate  the 
same  phenomenon  to  occur  at  dif- 
ferent times,  which  may  vary — in 
some  of  the  Greenwich  observers 
actually  do  vary — to  the  extent  of 
nearly  half  a second.  All  impor- 
tant time  determinations  in  a great 
observatory  are  therefore  so  cor- 
rected as  to  produce  that  consis- 
tency which  would  be  preserved  if 
the  whole  were  made  by  one 
observer.  When  all  these  niceties 
have  been  complied  with,  the  time 
by  the  clock  at  which  the  star 
passed  the  meridian  is  found.  This 
is  compared  with  the  tabular  time 
for  its  passage  predicted  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac , and  the  dif- 
ference is  the  error  of  the  transit 
clock  from  true  sidereal  time. 

The  next  step  is  to  compare  the 
transit  clock  with  the  normal 
clock ; this  is  easily  done  by  count- 
ing the  beats  of  one  while  looking 
at  the  dial  of  the  other,  and  at  a 
definite  second  by  the  former  noting 
the  exact  second  and  parts  in- 
dicated by  the  latter,  or  vice  versa , 
the  two  times  being  set  down  on 
paper  side  by  side.  Then  for  the 
instant  at  which  the  comparison 
was  made  the  proper  correction  is 
applied  to  the  transit  clock’s  indi- 
cation, and  thus  is  obtained  the  true 
sidereal  time  at  the  moment  of  colla- 
tion. This,  by  means  of  the  tables 
before  alluded  to,  is  turned  into 
its  equivalent  mean  solar  instant, 
which  is  the  test  time  that  directly 
shows  the  error  of  the  normal 
clock.  The  normal  clock  is  fast 
or  slow  by  the  interval  that  its 
indication  is  greater  or  less  than 
that  brought  down  from  the  star 
observation.  As  this  error  is  never 
allowed  to  accumulate,  the  clock  pur- 
porting always  to  show  true  time, 
the  interval  or  difference  seldom 
exceeds  a few  tenths  of  a second. 


The  final  step  is  to  bring  the 
clock  to  absolute  rectitude  ; this  is 
done  by  turning  the  handle  of  the 
commutator  to  the  right  or  left 
according  as  the  clock  is  fast  or 
slow.  A battery  current  then 
passes  through  the  coil  beneath 
the  magnet  affixed  to  the  pendulum 
of  the  normal  clock : at  once 

the  pendulum  is  acceleratively  or 
retardatively  biassed,  as  the  case 
may  require  ; and  the  action  is  main- 
tained for  a time  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  error.  When  the  correction  is 
effected,  the  commutator  handle  is 
restored  to  its  normal  position,  and 
then  all  the  clocks  joined  by  electric 
tie  with  the  normal  motor  indicate 
exact  Greenwich  time.  This  truing 
process  is  performed  several  times 
a day,  the  principal  of  which  are  in 
the  early  morning  and  just  before 
the  dropping  of  the  signal  ball. 

So  far  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  time-keeping  within  the  Obser- 
vatory ; but  we  have  paved  the  way 
for  an  easy  comprehension  of  the 
means  by  which  the  system  extends 
its  influence  outwardly  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Jand. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  how  this  rami- 
fication originated,  or  by  whom  the 
proposal  for  it  was  made : several 
names,  notably  those  of  Mr.  C.  V. 
Walker,  Mr.  Edwin  and  Mr.  Lati- 
mer Clark,  and  Mr.  Cromwell  Var- 
ley,  are  connected  with  that  of  the 
Astronomer  Royal  in  relation  to  its 
early  history  ; and  the  last-named 
gentleman  can  only  now  say  that 
the  s}^stem  came  to  be  proposed 
‘ partly  in  conversation,  partly  in 
other  ways.’  At  all  events,  we 
may  state  that  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company’s  stations  first  re- 
ceived electric  time  signals,  and  that 
these  were  given  by  the  Greenwich 
normal  clock  as  soon  as  it  com- 
menced work,  the  necessary  trans- 
mitting apparatus  having  formed 
part  of  the  original  plan  for  its 
construction.  A very  few  words  will 
suffice  to  convey  a clear  idea  of  the 
method  by  which  the  signals  are 
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every  hour  automatically  de- 
spatched. 

The  arbor  of  the  minute  hand 
carries  an  insulated  pin,  which,  as 
the  hand  passes  the  o or  60  minute 
dial-mark,  presses  together  two 
delicate  springs  through  which  a 
current  is  waiting  to  pass.  This 
does  not  send  the  signal,  because 
from  the  slow  rate  of  the  minute 
hand’s  motion  no  degree  of  accu- 
racy in  the  time  of  its  making 
the  contact  could  be  expected.  But 
upon  the  arbor  of  the  seconds  hand 
there  is  a similar  pin,  which 
presses  another  pair  of  springs  into 
contact  at  the  instant  when  that 
hand  comes  up  to  the  o or  60 
seconds  mark.  This  is  a very 
sudden  action,  and  when  the  two 
pairs  of  springs  are  simultaneously 
pressed  the  patient  current  escapes 
through  them  : the  next  beat  of  the 
pendulum  moves  the  hand  forward 
and  the  springs  part,  intercepting  the 
current,  and  before  the  second  hand 
has  again  come  round  to  ‘ 60  ’ the 
minute  hand  has  advanced  so  far 
as  to  release  the  contact  of  its 
springs,  so  that  the  current  cannot 
be  accidentally  repeated  a minute 
after  the  hour. 

Thus  at  every  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four  does  a signal  current  flash 
forth  from  the  Greenwich  clock. 
Whither  go  these  punctual  messen- 
gers ? A number  of  them  that 
start  at  the  night-hours  fall  dead 
as  they  leave  the  Observatory  : 
they  are  not  wanted,  and  the  wire- 
ways  are  closed  against  them.  The 
most  important  are  those  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  one  in 
the  afternoon  : and  the  first  of  these 
is  the  most  noteworthy,  since  by  it 
mainly — practically  by  it  alone— is 
Greenwich  time  maintained  through- 
out the  country.  Obviously  there 
is  no  need  for  ordinary  or  civil 
purposes  that  a clock  should  be 
regulated  or  even  have  its  error 
indicated  more  than  once  a day  : few 
railway  or  business  timekeepers  have 
seconds  hands,  and  in  such  half  a 


minute  is  a tolerable  error.  A 
clock  that  accumulates  more  error 
than  this  during  the  working  day, 
after  having  been  set  right  in  the 
morning,  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  a timekeeper.  Once  only  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  at  io  A.M.,  is 
there  a general  distribution  of  the 
Greenwich  signal ; then  only  are 
the  main  lines  of  telegraph  put 
momentarily  eii  rapport  with  the 
Observatory  clock ; then  only  do 
bells  and  needles,  east  and  west 
and  north  and  south,  announce 
the  veritable  time  o’  day. 

The  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
tribution is  effected  is,  considered 
from  an  ingenious  point  of  view,  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the 
whole  system.  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  Astronomer  Boyal  — whose 
establishment  has  an  amount  of 
work  to  perform  of  which  few  out- 
siders have  a conception,  and  who 
can  give  but  a modicum  of  attention 
to  a department  which,  like  this  of 
time  signalling,  is  in  a measure 
parasitical — could  not  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  delivering  time 
currents  through  a score  of  trunk 
wires  and  their  interminable  rami- 
fications. The  telegraph  authori- 
ties only  could  undertake  this  ; the 
company  known  as  the  ‘Electric 
and  International  ’ did  undertake  it, 
and  made  extensive  arrangements 
for  4 putting  through  ’ the  Green- 
wich signal  to  all  stations  with 
which  it  had  direct  wire  com- 
munication ; Mr.  Yarley  devising 
for  this  purpose  a beautiful  instru- 
ment which  he  called  the  Chrono- 
pher. Without  the  aid  of  dia- 
grams it  would  be  impossible  to 
convey  a precise  idea  of  its  mode  of 
action,  for  naturally  the  contriv- 
ances are  somewhat  intricate.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  a clock  which 
at  two  minutes  before  ten  starts  a 
small  piece  of  spring  wheel- work, 
which  turns  a long  barrel,  some- 
thing like  that  of  a huge  musical 
box.  This  barrel  is  a link  between 
the  many  outgoing  wires  and  their 
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corresponding  speaking  instru- 
ments : ordinarily  it  connects  the 
two,  but  as  it  makes  its  morning 
rotation  it  throws  off  its  connection 
with  the  latter  (no  messages  can 
then  pass),  but  retains  electrical 
union  with  the  whole  series  of  pi*o- 
vincial  and  London  wires.  Con- 
tinuing its  rotation  till  it  is  nearly 
half  round,  it  puts  all  the  wires  con- 
nected to  it  into  direct  communica- 
tion with  a powerful  galvanic  battery, 
which  is  presently  to  furnish  the 
whole  of  the  time- signalling  cur- 
rents. Matters  are  so  arranged  that 
a ‘ copper  current ' — that  is,  one 
y coming  from  the  copper  pole  of  the 
battery — passes  at  once,  about  two 
minutes  before  ten,  along  all  the 
wires,  and  exhibits  itself  by  deflect- 
ing needles,  lifting  bell-hammers, 
or  otherwise,  at  all  stations  in  the 
country  that  are  to  receive  the 
signal,  of  the  coming  of  which  it  acts 
as  a warning.  The  current  is  main- 
tained till  the  moment  of  ten 
o’  clock,  when  that  from  Greenwich 
arrives  and  instantaneously  changes 
it  to  a ‘ zinc  current,’  which,  flash- 
ing through  every  metallic  artery, 
manifests  itself  at  all  stations,  how- 
ever near  or  remote,  either  by 
dropping  the  bell-hammers  pre- 
viously raised,  or  by  altering  the 
direction* of  the  deflected  needles, 
or  otherwise  as  may  be  arranged ; 
and  thus  is  Greenwich  time  elec- 
trically proclaimed  throughout  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Observatory  clock  current  does  not 
itself  singly  go  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  starts  a score  of  fleet 
messengers  with  the  hour  upon 
their  wings  ; and  it  performs  this 
task  through  the  instrumentality  of 
a ‘relay’ — a common  contrivance 
in  telegraphy,  consisting  of  an 
electro-magnet,  the  keeper  of  which, 
when  attracted  by  a passing  current, 
makes  or  breaks  any  contacts  that 
may  be  arranged  to  bring  rein- 
forcements from  a local  battery. 
The  Greenwich  flash,  passing  the 


relay  in  question,  pulls  a metallic 
finger  from  the  copper  terminal  of 
a battery  wire  and  presses  it  to  the 
zinc  terminal  of  the  same  battery, 
thus  causing  the  reversion  of  cur- 
rent which  constitutes  the  time 
signal.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that 
this  involves  delay  : the  action  of  a 
relay  is  practically  instantaneous, 
perhaps  not  occupying  the  fiftieth 
of  a second.  In  some  telegraphic 
longitude  operations  lately  carried 
out  in  America,  signals  were  found 
to  traverse  7,200  miles  of  wire, 
actuating  eleven  relays  en  route , in 
about  eight-tenths  of  a second. 

We  left  the  commutating  barrel 
half  turned.  It  continues  rotating 
till  it  has  made  one  revolution, 
which  it  does  by  two  minutes  past 
ten,  and  then  it  has  automatically 
restored  all  the  speaking  communi- 
cations. In  this  state  it  remains  till 
9I1.  58m.  the  next  morning,  when 
the  whole  series  of  operations  repeat 
themselves  without  human  inter- 
vention. 

For  some  eighteen  years  this 
admirable  system  has  been  in  action 
with  scarcely  an  interruption  or 
failure  beyond  the  occasional  acci- 
dents that  must  occur  where  widely 
separated  parts  of  a scheme  have  to 
work  in  concert.  But  the  propor- 
tion of  failures  is  extremely  small ; 
probably  not  amounting  to  five  in  a 
year.  How  and  then  the  signals 
will  be  for  a few  days  some  tenths 
of  a second  in  error ; when  this 
happens  it  is  because  the  Greenwich 
sky  has  been  so  continuously  cloudy 
that  no  stars  have  been  observable 
for  finding  the  clock’s  errors.  Such 
a period  of  black  weather  occurs 
but  rarely : generally  the  time  is 
served  fresh  from  the  sky  each 
morning  : sometimes  not  an  hour 
intervenes  between  the  astronomer 
taking  the  moment  from  the  hea- 
vens at  Greenwich  and  the  citizen 
setting  his  watch  by  the  trans- 
lated time  at  Glasgow  or  Manches- 
ter. 

Although  the  ten-in-the-morning 
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signal  is  the  most  important,  it  is 
not  the  only  one  that  the  office  in 
Moorgate  Street  utilises.  By  pri- 
vate arrangements  it  gives  some  of 
the  hourly  currents  it  receives  to 
clockmakers  and  others  in  London, 
and,  as  a public  function,  it  sends 
all  it  receives  to  the  tower  at  West- 
minster to  guide  the  attendant  in 
correcting  the  trifling  errors  of  the 
Great  clock.  Not  that  this  vast 
machine  requires  constant  super- 
vision : probably  no  clock  in  the 
world  goes  with  such  beautiful  re- 
gularity: in  this  respect  it  is  a thing 
to  be  proud  of.  And  its  rate  is  most 
rigorously  watched,  for  every  day 
the  clock  automatically  telegraphs 
its  error  to  Greenwich.  Then  the 
signal  from  Moorgate  Street  at  one 
o’clock  passes  to  Newcastle  and  to 
North  Shields,  to  give  the  Tyne- 
siders  time  by  firing  guns,  at  the 
former  place  a 12,  and  the  latter  a 
24  pounder.  Lastly,  it  supplies  cur- 
rents to  the  Post  Office  to  impart 
precision  to  the  temporal  arrange- 
ments of  the  various  departments 
within  the  buildings.  This  office 
was  almost  the  first  to  recognise  the 
importance  of  the  accurate  time- 
keeping which  the  Greenwich  tele- 
graphic system  afforded,  and  soon 
expensive  arrangements  were  made 
to  secure  its  advantages.  About 
the  year  1855  numerous  galvanic 
clocks  were  set  up  and  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  correction  was  introduced, 
based  upon  the  best  knowledge  of 
the  period : the  system  has  of  late 
been  modified  in  extent,  and  it 
may  yet  be  profitably  simplified 
when  the  department  has  tided  over 
the  natural  difficulties  of  its  tele- 
graphic embarkation.  Since  the 
office  fitted  up  its  clocks,  which 
were  on  Shepherd’s  plan,  a method 
has  been  introduced  whereby  any 
number  of  ordinary,  even  inferior, 
spring  or  weight  clocks  can  be 
made  by  electric  agency  to  beat 
synchronously  with  one  master 
timekeeper,  which  may  also  be  a 
weight  clock ; and,  if  this  last  is  of 


first-class  construction,  and  performs 
with  the  highest  regularity,  it  will 
keep  all  its  inferiors  up  to  its  own 
manner  of  going.  The  inconve- 
niences of  great  battery  driving 
power  are  thus  avoided.  The 
system,  which  will  play  a leading 
part  in  the  telegraph  time  arrange- 
ments of  the  future,  was  invented 
by  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones,  formerly  an 
electrician  at  Chester.  In  it  the 
master  or  regulator  clock  sends 
around  to  all  its  subordinates  a 
galvanic  current  at  each  beat  of  its 
pendulum,  and  these  seconds  cur- 
rents are  made  to  bias  the  pendu- 
lums of  the  subordinates  upon  the 
following  principle,  considering* 
the  case  of  a single  clock  for 
example.  Upon  the  pendulum-bob 
is  fixed  a hollow  coil  of  electric 
wire,  which,  as  the  pendulum  vi- 
brates, passes  alternately  over  per- 
manent magnets  fixed  to  the  clock 
frame,  one  on  each  side.  Between 
the  coil  and  the  magnets  there  is 
ordinarily  no  sympathy ; but  let 
galvanic  , currents  pass  through  the 
former,  and  the  latter  will  attract 
or  repel  it  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  current.  Suppose,  then, 
that  currents  do  pass,  that  they  are 
sent  with  regularity  at  every  beat 
of  the  master  clock,  and  are  of 
such  character  as  always  to  cause 
the  magnets  to  attract  the  coil. 
Clearly,  then,  the  pendulum  will  be 
controlled  by  this  regular,  although 
momentary,  attraction,  and  instead 
of  beating  in  any  irregular  manner 
due  to  its  imperfect  construction,  it 
wrill  always  vibrate  in  sympathy 
with  its  superior. 

A score  of  inferior  clocks  may  be 
thus  tied  to  one  good  regulator, 
and,  however  far  apart  they  be,  all 
will  keep  time  together.  Extensive 
applications  of  this  principle  have 
been  made  in  Liverpool,  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  Glasgow,  and  even  in 
some  of  the  more  enlightened  of 
our  distant  dependencies.  At  Glas- 
gow a dozen  or  more  public  clocks, 
upon  the  average  three  miles  distant 
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from  the  controlling  source,  are 
regulated  from  the  Observatory 
there  with  great  satisfaction  to  the 
public.  Indeed,  wherever  the  plan 
has  been  put  in  practice  it  is 
highly  valued.  London,  however, 
rejected  proposals  for  its  introduc- 
tion several  years  ago. 

To  return  to  our  starting-point, 
the  Greenwich  normal  clock. 
Besides  its  work  already  specified, 
it  has  a special  time  wire  devoted 
to  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
Company,  along  which  it  sends 
currents  at  every  second,  which 
are  employed  to  control  travelling- 
service  and  private  clocks  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  company’s  telegraph 
system.  It  also  at  one  o’clock 
drops,  besides  its  own  ball,  another 
at  Deal  which  is  maintained  by  the 
Government  for  the  benefit  of  navi- 
gators. The  Astronomer  Royal 
has  several  times  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  exhibiting  a similar  signal 
every  hour  upon  Start  Point ; but 
the  prime  cost  of  the  establishment 
would  be  large,  and  the  yearly 
expenses  of  working  considerable, 
so  for  the  present  the  proposal  is  in 
abeyance.  It  will  come  in  time, 
with  many  other  benefits  to  proceed 
from  the  official  adoption  of  electric 
telegraphy. 
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OUT  of  the  many  possessors  of 
wealth  and  position  which  we 
see  around  us  in  England,  it  would 
he  easy  to  select  the  case  of  a per- 
son who,  after  protracted  litigation 
and  a long  minority,  had  succeeded 
to  a fine  estate  and  to  a list  of 
securities  in  British  and  foreign 
funds.  The  fortunate  holder  of 
broad  acres  and  of  certain  dividends 
has,  in  addition,  liberal  notions, 
philanthropic  tendencies,  and  re- 
fined tastes.  He  is  much  addicted 
to  planting  bare  eminences  and  to 
draining  wet  lands.  He  improves 
his  farm-houses  and  builds  model 
cottages  with  all  the  recent  appli- 
ances for  comfort  and  ventilation. 
He  subscribes  regularly  to  schools 
and  institutes,  and,  like  the  Squire  in 
the  conclusion  to  Tennyson’s  Prin- 
cess, writes  pamphlets  on  guano  and 
on  grain,  and  is  a patron  of  some 
thirty  charities.  Nor  is  he  neglectful 
of  those  pursuits  which  attract  men 
to  the  country  from  the  labours  of 
the  counting-house,  the  senate,  and 
the  bar.  A yacht  at  Cowes,  a 
stable  of  hunters,  a kennel  of  dogs, 
a choice  cellar  of  wines,  and  a 
French  cook : these  and  other 

attractions  are  the  talk  of  the 
country  and  the  admiration  of  his 
relatives  and  friends.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the 
improvement  of  his  estate  and  the 
gratification  of  legitimate  fancies 
entail  heavy  expense.  His  rent  roll 
is  so  large,  and  his  balance  on  his 
accession  was  so  considerable,  that 
for  some  time  the  inroads  on  his 
purse  are  not  felt.  At  length  there 
comes  a change  in  his  fortunes. 
The  returns  from  drainage  and 
plantation  have  been  incommensu- 
rate with  the  outlay.  Two  or  three 
bad  seasons  occur  in  succession, 
and  some  of  his  best  tenants  have 
difficulty  in  paying  their  rent.  The 
education  of  a numerous  and  in- 
creasing family  requires  constant 
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cheques  of  three  figures  in  amount. 
Dividends  fluctuate,  and  one  mag- 
nificent investment  in  a foreign 
security  becomes  ominously  less, 
and  is  even  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. The  family  agent  informs 
his  master  that  matters,  though  not 
very  serious,  are  complicated,  and 
cause  anxiety.  A mortgage  or  so  is 
perhaps  of  no  great  consequence  ; 
but  as  the  income  will  not  increase 
with  rapidity,  and  as  jointures  will 
not  lapse  immediately,  retrenchment 
must  be  made  somewhere,  or  money 
will  not  be  found  to  complete  those 
schemes  of  extension  or  improve- 
ment which,  half-finished,  represent 
so  much  loss.  The  owner,  though 
embarrassed  and  dismayed,  is  by  no 
means  ruined.  He  does  not  let  his 
mansion  in  order  to  live  economi- 
cally on  the  sea  coast  of  Brittany  or 
in  the  pine  hills  of  Styria.  The 
yacht,  however,  is  doomed,  and  the 
London  house  is  given  up  : one  or 
two  grand  schemes  of  reclamation 
are  deferred : superfluities  are 

docked  ruthlessly : economy  and 

self-denial  take  the  place  of  muni- 
ficence or  liberality  without  stint ; 
and  in  a few  years’  time,  the  steward 
is  enabled  to  assure  his  master  that 
the  balance  has  been  restored,  and 
that  the  income  is  now  more  than 
equal  to  the  expenditure,  and  is 
even  in  a condition  to  meet  un- 
expected or  extraordinary  calls. 

The  above  picture  is,  in  all  essen- 
tials, true ; not  only  of  one  or  two 
individuals  of  rank  and  substance, 
but  of  the  Government  of  a great 
and  flourishing  Dependency.  With 
a few  changes  and  additions  which 
most  readers  can  make  for  them- 
selves, it  is  practically  the  case  of 
the  Government  of  India  at  this 
moment.  The  administration  is  just 
in  the  position  of  a nobleman  with 
a fine  income  from  land,  the  funds, 
and  money  invested  in  divers  under- 
takings, who  has  recently  made  the 
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discovery  that  some  of  his  returns 
are  precarious,  and  that  he  has  been 
spending  too  much.  And  in  this 
paper,  without  dealing  with  intri- 
cate figures  and  perplexing  details, 
we  purpose  to  show  what  are  the 
main  and  reliable  sources  of  Indian, 
revenue,  what  are  the  difficulties  in 
adding  to  old  forms  of  taxation  or 
inventing  new,  and  how  it  is  that 
with  an  efficient  and  highly  orga- 
nised civil  administration,  a popular 
viceroy,  able  councillors,  and  an 
empire  at  peace,  we  have  on  a sud- 
den the  spectacle  of  Englishmen 
and  natives  sinking  all  differences 
of  religion  and  sentiment,  and  com- 
bining together  by  meetings,  pro- 
tests, and  petitions,  to  denounce 
the  conduct  of  the  Finance  Minister, 
and  to  invoke  the  interference  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  India  has 
lately  passed  through  one  phase  of 
excitement  in  welcoming  a Royal 
Duke  with  every  manifestation  of 
a loyalty  which  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt.  The  echo  of  royal  salutes 
has  scarcely  died  away,  when  they 
are  succeeded  by  indignant  oratory 
and  by  denunciations  and  com- 
plaints which  the  warmest  ad- 
vocate of  Government  cannot  assert 
to  be  wholly  groundless.  Yet,  all 
this  time,  the  Supreme  Government 
is  energetic  and  vigilant ; the  local 
administrators  and  Governors  have 
each  attained  a large  measure  of 
success  ; the  condition  of  the  people 
has  improved ; railways  have  united 
distant  Presidencies  and  important 
marts ; trade  is  reviving ; public 
credit  literally  stands  higher  than 
it  did  before  the  late  financial  dis- 
closures; and  there  never  was  a 
period  in  which  the  evidences  of 
internal  peace  and  of  growing  civi- 
lisation were  more  manifest  and  de- 
cisive. 

We  commence  with  a general 
exposition  of  the  ordinary  Receipts 
and  Revenues.  As  Mr.  Grant-Duff 
informed  the  House  not  very  long 
ago,  India  ranks  fifth  in  the  budgets 
of  civilised  nations.  In  the  year  1 860, 


when,  for  the  first  time,  an  English 
statesman  had  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  finance,  the  public  in- 
come amounted,  in  round  numbers, 
to  only  thirty-eight  millions  of  our 
money.  In  1870,  or  the  second 
year  of  Sir  Richard  Temple’s  admi- 
nistration, the  income,  from  almost 
the  very  same  sources,  has  reached 
a total  of  nearly  fifty-three  mil- 
lions. It  may  be  prudent  to  assume 
the  income  of  1870-71  at  not  more 
than  fifty- two  millions  and  a quarter. 
The  following  are  the  chief  sources 
of  supply ; and  taken  at  an  average 
of  the  last  three  years,  they  may  be 
set  down  as  the  total  on  which  the 
Government  can  rely  in  ordinary 
seasons  : 


Land  Kevenue . 

. . 21  millions 

Excise 

• • „ 

Opium  . . . 

• • 7 

Salt  .... 

• • 6 „ 

Stamps  . . . 

2I 

z4  >> 

. . ^ million  to 

1 million 

Assessed  Taxes 

Customs  . . 

. . 2^  millions 

Tributes  . . 

. . 4 of  a million 

Post  Office  . . 

. . ! . „ 

. . 3 millions 

Railways 

Total  46  millions 


The  remainder  of  six  millions, 
required  to  bring  up  the  total  to  a 
safe  average  estimate  of  fifty-two 
millions,  must  be  expected  from  such 
departments  as  Education,  Forests, 
Telegraphs,  Law  and  Justice,  Police, 
and  Miscellaneous,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  specify  more  in  detail. 
We  have  taken  round  numbers,  and 
are  satisfied  that  an  estimate  of  the 
above  amount  is  not  extravagant ; 
the  facts,  broad,  clear,  and  incon- 
trovertible, being  that  a revenue  up 
to  forty-six  millions  is  raised  from 
ten  main  sources  of  administration, 
all  of  which,  with  one  notable  excep- 
tion, which  we  shall  speak  of  pre- 
sently, are  reliable,  permanent,  and 
progressive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  dis- 
bursements of  the  empire  are  fairly 
represented  by  the  following  items  : 
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Army 12  millions 

Interest  of  Debt  (in  India)  . 3 „ 

Administration,  Law  and 

Justice,  and  Police  ...  7 ,, 

Allowances  and  assignments 

under  Treaties  ....  2 „ 

Gross  disbursements  in 


England 13 

Public  Works 7 » 


Total  44  millions 

But  the  total  expenditure  was,  last 
year,  in  reality,  fifty- six  millions, 
and  it  will  be  fifty-five  next  year,  the 
extra  sum  being  consumed  in  the 
departments  of  Education,  Marine, 
Medical,  Woods  and  Forests,  Al- 
lowances, Gratuities,  and  Pensions, 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  ramified  agencies  which 
are  not  exactly  administrative,  but 
are  yet  indispensable  to  the  collec- 
tion of  such  large  items  of  revenue 
as  those  of  opium,  salt,  and  customs. 
The  apparently  disproportionate 
snm  of  thirteen  millions  spent  in 
England,  includes  six  and  a quarter 
millions  there  paid  as  interest  to 
the  holders  of  railway  stock  and 
Indian  paper,  three  and  a half  mil- 
lions for  the  army  (besides  twelve 
paid  in  India),  nearly  one  million 
for  allowances  and  pensions  to 
the  servants  of  Government,  re- 
tired or  temporarily  resident  in 
England,  and  considerable  items  for 
stores  of  all  kinds,  telegraphs,  and 
public  works. 

The  total  result,  therefore,  is, 
that  we  have  lately  been  collecting 
between  fifty-two  and  fifty-three 
millions  and  spending  nearly  fifty- 
six  ; and  that,  after  all  the  vigorous 
reductions  which  were  made  when 
the  real  state  of  the  exchequer  was 
discovered,  the  Indian  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  still  had  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  announcing  a de- 
ficit of  three-quarters  of  a million. 
English  readers,  accustomed  to  the 
versatile  and  dexterous  exhibitions 
of  such  financiers  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Lowe,  when  they  hear 
accounts  of  the  growing  wealth,  the 
unexplored  capabilities,  and  the 


systematic  consolidation  of  our  mag- 
nificent Indian  Empire,  will  natu- 
rally enquire  to  what  special  causes 
this  startling  discrepancy  is  due, 
and  how  it  has  happened  that  we 
cannot  balance  expenditure  with 
receipts. 

It  will  now  be  our  business  to  try 
and  satisfy  these  enquiries,  as  briefly 
and  clearly  as  possible,  from  sources 
the  authenticity  and  fulness  of 
which  we  can  guarantee.  The  main 
causes  of  the  deficit  are  not  far  to 
seek,  and  may  be  set  down  at  three,  or 
at  most  four  in  number.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Indian  Government,  like 
the  country  gentleman  with  whose 
affairs  we  commenced  this  paper, 
has  been  living  beyond  its  income. 
It  has  spent  on  public  works  sums, 
on  the  average,  of  five  or  six  mil- 
lions a year  for  the  last  eight  years, 
or  from  10  to  13  per  cent.  on.  the 
revenue.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
a former  finance  minister  showed 
that  the  revenue  had  increased,  for 
nearly  ten  consecutive  years,  at  a 
rate  little  short  of  three-quarters  of 
a million  per  annum  ; that  between 
1858  and  1863  the  aggregate  in- 
crease had  amounted  to  nine  mil- 
lions ; and  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  several  of  the 
most  important  items  were  capable 
of  indefinite  though  gradual  ex- 
pansion under  that  strong  and 
beneficent  rule  which  it  is  our  legi- 
timate boast  that  we  have  conferred 
on  India.  It  is  equally  true  that 
some  of  the  public  works  on  which 
our  treasures  are  lavished  like 
water  will  either  be  reproductive 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  or 
will  economise  the  lives  of  the 
soldiers,  with  whom  we  can  no 
more  dispense  than  we  can  discard 
policemen  from  our  thoroughfares 
in  London.  Barracks  must  be 
built  in  the  plains  in  which  regi- 
ments can  live.  Sanitaria  in  the 
hills  are  too  valuable  to  be  neg- 
lected. The  inhabitants  of  vast 
kingdoms  must  not  perish  for  want 
of  water.  The  network  of  railways, 
d 2 
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planned  with  consummate  states- 
manship and  knowledge  of  re- 
sources, must  be  gradually  com- 
pleted. We  are  pledged  to  be- 
queath to  India  more  useful  and 
enduring  monuments  of  adminis- 
tration, forethought,  and  engineer- 
ing science,  than  the  Hindu  ever 
dreamt  of,  or  than  the  Mohammedan 
workman  ever  constructed  for  the 
resting-places  of  Emperors  and 
Queens.  But  all  this  is  scarcely  a 
justification  of  an  expenditure 
which  outstrips  the  progress  of  our 
income.  Indian  finance  is  not  of 
that  elastic  nature  to  stand  dis- 
bursements of  this  kind,  which 
average  one- tenth  or  one- twelfth  of 
its  income.  No  European  kingdom 
could  run  on  at  this  rate  without 
impairing  its  credit.  No  prudent 
nobleman  or  squire  would  so  im- 
prove his  estate.  India  cannot 
have,  at  once  and  without  delay, 
all  the  material  and  modern  im- 
provements for  which  she  has 
hitherto  waited  some  three  thou- 
sand years.  Native  statecraft 
would  have  failed  to  devise  them, 
and  native  resources  are  yet  un- 
equal to  the  calls  to  which  British 
sagacity,  for  the  wisest  and  best 
purposes,  is  anxious  to  respond. 

A second  reason  for  the  deficit, 
as  we  have  been  openly  told  by  the 
highest  officials,  is  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Home  authorities  to 
carry  out  reductions  in  the  army  to 
the  extent  recommended  by  the 
Viceroy  and  his  Council,  of  450,000?. 
With  whom,  in  particular,  this  re- 
sponsibility rests  we  are  unable  to 
say,  but  well-informed  opinion 
points  to  the  Horse  Guards. 
Patronage  is  pleasant,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  should  have 
any  interest  in  the  economical  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  revenue. 
Moreover,  some  startling  facts  have 
lately  been  brought  to  light  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  recruits  for  service 
in  India.  The  old  East  India 
Company  managed  affairs  at  their 
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depots  and  sent  out  detachments  of 
English  infantry  and  artillery  at  a 
moderate  expense.  The  Directors 
were  enabled  to  despatch  recruits 
to  the  East  at  a cost  of  little  more' 
than  26?.  a man.  A private,  it  is 
proposed,  shall  henceforth  cost 
63?.,  and  a trooper  the  large 
sum  of  1 3 61.  In  past  years,  which,, 
however,  are  no  less  than  seven  in 
number,  the  cost  of  each  recruit 
embarked  from  the  depot  has,  we 
are  informed;  risen  as  high  as 
205 1.  And  though  we  must  make 
allowance  for  changes  in  the  terms 
of  enlistment,  for  higher  pay,  and 
for  clothing,  the  establishments  at 
the  depot  seem  larger  than  what  is 
essential,  the  period  of  training  is 
needlessly  protracted,  and  the  whole 
outlay  is  far  beyond  what,  under 
proper  care,  and  supervision,  ought 
to  secure  the  discipline  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  forces.  It  seems 
wholly  unnecessary  to  maintain  at 
the  depot  more  than  one  company 
for  training  infantry  recruits,  and 
the  cost  per  man  should  not  exceed 
50 1.  in  the  case  of  a private,  or 
twice  that  sum  in  the  case  of  a 
trooper.  We  understand  that  it  is 
proposed  to  have  in  India  hence- 
forth nine  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  fifty  of  infantry;  and  such  a 
number  does  not  give  one  man  too 
many  for  the  defence  of  an  exten- 
sive empire,  and  the  repression  of 
an  excitable  population.  Each  re- 
giment of  cavalry  requires  thirty- 
two,  and  each  regiment  of  infantry 
sixty  recruits  a year.  The  annual 
demand  for  the  whole  force  would, 
therefore,  be  288  troopers  and  3,000 
privates.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  under  the  head  of  recruiting 
and  embarking,  as  well  as  of  the 
contributions  due  from  the  Indian 
Government  to  the  general  staff 
and  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army,  reductions  are  fairly  claim- 
able for  the  benefit  of  Indian  tax- 
payers, and  we  can  only  hope  that 
some  earnest  and  independent  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  may 
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take  such  action  in  the  matter  as 
will  release  the  India  Office  from 
pressure,  and  will  force  from  either 
the  War  Office  or  the  Horse  Guards 
that  consideration  which  it  seems 
hopeless  otherwise  to  expect. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  deficit  may 
be  set  down  to  excessive  liberality 
in  public  works,  and  to  dispropor- 
tionate charges  on  the  Indian  Reve- 
nues for  the  recruiting,  training, 
and  embarkation  of  her  Majesty’s 
forces.  But  further  economy  seems 
perfectly  practicable,  and  this  in 
India  itself.  To  be  brief,  the 
Madras  army  is  too  large  for  the 
territories  which  it  defends,  and  for 
the  duties  which  it  is  called  on  to 
perform.  We  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  space  to  enter  into  details, 
but  to  anyone  who  measures  the 
number  of  regiments  by  the  require- 
ments of  peace  and  war,  and  by  the 
extent  of  the  Southern  Presidency, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  is  to  this 
quarter  that  reformers  must  look 
if  they  really  desire  a favourable 
balance.  Anglo-Indians  who  are 
clamorous  for  a royal  commission 
or  an  English  statesman  had  better 
turn  their  eyes  to  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  last  great  disturbing  cause  of 
a prosperous  budget  is  the  sudden 
fall  in  the  price  of  opium.  So  far 
back  as  April  1862,  Mr.  Laing  had 
calculated  that  the  price  might  fall 
to  1 00 1.  a chest,  though  he  relied  on 
obtaining  120Z.,  and  he  did,  in  fact, 
obtain  no  less  a sum  than  142/. 
Other  finance  ministers  have  treated 
the  notion  of  a permanent  decrease 
as  visionary  or  even  chimerical.  It 
was  confidently  asserted  that  China- 
men could  not  live  without  the  drug, 
and  could  not  manufacture  it  of  a 
quality  that  would  compete  with  the 
imported  luxury.  The  occurrences 
of  a few  years  and  more  accurate 
information  have  dispelled  these 
happy  visions.  It  seems  indisputable 
that  large  tracts  in  China  are  now 
covered  with  the  poppy  ; that 


imperial  edicts  have  proved  wholly 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  local 
manufacture  or  to  diminish  the  con- 
sumption ; and  that  the  price  per 
chest  has  recently  fallen  to  the  sum 
anticipated  by  Mr.  Laing  in  1862. 
It  is,  however,  unfair  to  reproach 
either  English  or  Indian  states- 
men with  want  of  foresight  when 
they  had  no  accurate  knowledge. 
Hitherto  India  has  had  the  almost 
unparalleled  advantage  of  adding 
more  than  six  millions  a year  to  her 
revenue  from  a foreign  source,  and 
without  the  slightest  increase  to  the 
burdens  of  her  own  people.  To 
have  enjoyed  this  bounty  for  so 
many  years  is  simply  a national 
gain.  If  the  cultivation  spreads, 
and  the  manufacture  improves  in 
the  Celestial  Empire  : if  six  or  seven 
millions  are  no  longer  poured  into  the 
treasuries  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
the  finances  will  be  sorely  strait- 
ened, but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  exchequer  will  be  bankrupt. 
The  sum  yearly  disbursed  for  esta- 
blishments required  to  look  after  the 
cultivation  and  the  manufacture,  as 
well  as  for  advances  to  the  culti- 
vators, will  no  longer  appear  as  one 
of  the  large  items  of  expenditure ; 
and  this  sum  has  varied  from  one 
and  a half  to  two  millions  a year. 
This  must  be  set  off  as  a gain  against 
the  loss  of  the  foreign  market ; and 
it  might  be  possible  to  raise  two 
millions  a year  in  India  by  extra 
taxation,  the  sources  of  which  we 
shall  presently  indicate.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that,  within 
the  course  of  the  next  ten  years, 
India  may  be  deprived  of  a foreign 
contribution  to  its  income  which, 
after  every  allowance  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  large  establishments  and 
outlay,  and  for  any  compensating 
returns  from  fresh  and  unobjection- 
able taxes,  would  not  be  less  than 
three,  or  even  four,  millions  in 
amount. 

The  main  causes  of  the  deficit 
being,  as  we  have  shown,  the  ex- 
penditure on  public  works,  the  cost 
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of  recruiting  as  well  as  tlie  dispro- 
portionate native  army  of  one  Presi- 
dency, and  the  revolution  in  social 
feeling  and  prohibitive  legislation 
in  China,  we  may  add  that,  of  late 
years,  the  Indian  empire  has  suffered 
severely  from  natural  calamities 
and  from  the  depression  of  trade. 
There  have  been  the  famine  in  Orissa 
of  1865-66,  the  inundations  of  the 
metropolitan  districts,  the  scarcity 
of  1868,  a succession  of  bad  har- 
vests, and  prolonged  inactivity  in 
commerce  and  enterprise.  Large 
disbursements  have  been  made  for 
the  relief  of  provinces  equal  in  size 
to  European  kingdoms  or  princi- 
palities ; the  land  revenue  has  fallen 
off ; other  departments  have  natu- 
rally been  affected  by  agricultural 
distress ; and  vast  sums  of  money 
have  lain  comparatively  idle,  while 
capitalists  have  sought  investments 
which  have  only  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  up  the  value  of  public 
securities.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
these  causes  will  not  invariably  be 
in  active  operation.  But  there  is 
always  something  unpleasant  occur- 
ring in  some  corner  or  other  in 
India,  or  some  event  which  disturbs 
financial  calculation  and  blinds  ad- 
ministrative sight.  If  we  have  not 
a mutiny  or  a war,  we  hear  of  a 
frontier  raid  or  an  expedition  be- 
yond the  border,  while  epidemics 
and  famines  devastate  gigantic 
areas,  and  splendid  harvests  are 
either  overwhelmed  by  inundations 
or  are  withered  by  drought. 

Then,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
turbing agencies  which  we  have 
enumerated,  there  are  several  other 
causes  which  render  the  task  of 
an  Indian  financier  difficult  and 
delicate.  India  has  never  received 
one  farthing  from  the  imperial 
revenues  of  Great  Britain,  nor, 
as  a set-off,  is  it  chargeable  with 
the  payment  of  any  direct  tribute 
or  impost  to  the  Crown.  But  rely- 
ing entirely  on  its  own  resources, 
and  furnishing  its  own  guarantees 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt 


or  the  railway  dividend,  it  is  com- 
pelled to  model  its  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion, to  a certain  extent,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  interests  and  wishes  of 
the  mercantile  community  in  Eng- 
land. It  cannot  lay  heavy  imposts 
on  salt  or  piece  goods  landed  at 
Calcutta  without  raising  a protest 
from  manufacturers  in  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  and  if  exports 
from  any  Presidency  are  taxed  for 
the  public  benefit,  the  trade  in  such 
a commodity  as,  for  instance,  salt- 
petre, may  be  ruined,  or  the  tax 
on  rice  exported  from  British 
Burmah  may  be  the  subject  of  an 
indignant  protest  from  a local  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  India  is  exposed 
to  attacks  in  Parliament  for  doing- 
too  little  for  the  extension  of  cotton, 
and  to  censures  from  Indian  Asso- 
ciations for  repressing  internal  trade 
or  burdening  local  produce.  The 
representatives  of  Manchester  are 
ready  to  denounce  the  Viceroy  or 
the  Indian  Council  for  neglecting 
their  interests,  and  the  friends  of 
native  agriculturists  deprecate  the 
influence  of  Government  if  it  tends  to 
make  the  ryot  a grower  of  the  staple 
which  is  most  prized  in  Lancashire, 
against  his  interest  or  under  moral 
pressure.  Thus,  what  with  Par- 
liamentary criticism,  the  weight  of 
manufacturers  and  merchants  in 
England,  the  necessity  of  consulting 
a growing  non- official  community 
in  India,  and  the  impolicy  of  rousing 
latent  dislike  and  disaffection  in  a 
credulous  and  excitable  population 
in  the  towns  and  provinces  of  the 
empire,  the  authorities  are  driven 
to  the  extreme  of  perplexity  by  in- 
creasing liabilities  and  by  failing- 
supplies.  Good  government  and 
the  advancement  of  the  people  are 
only  to  be  had  by  liberal  expen- 
diture, and  it  is  the  creed  of  Orien- 
tals, high  and  low,  to  give  as  little 
and  to  take  as  much  as  they  can. 
Capricious  and  despotic  means  of 
replenishing  the  Treasury,  familiar 
enough  to  Asiatic  statecraft,  are,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question.  Regular, 
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slow,  and  systematic  modes  of  col- 
lection are  secretly  ridiculed  and 
quietly  evaded.  No  Indian  states- 
man ever  for  a moment  can  forget 
that  he  is  ruling  aliens  with  whom 
appeals  to  patriotism  would  be  use- 
less, and  whose  idea  of  public  duty 
is  confined  to  the  payment  of  the 
land  tax ; and  no  administrator, 
however  much  he  desires  to  build 
up  a reputation  by  material  works 
and  liberal  treatment  of  subordi- 
nates, would  risk  his  credit  by  novel 
and  unpopular  modes  of  taxation, 
or  engender  sedition  for  the  sake  of 
a few  lacks  of  rupees. 

Then  the  Indian  Government  is 
in  one  sense  particularly  unfortunate 
in  its  relations  with  feudatory  and 
tributary  native  states.  We  have 
shown  that  the  contributions  which 
the  protected  princes  pay,  under 
treaties,  are  only  three-quarters  of 
a million.  The  allowances  and  as- 
signments paid  by  us  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  extinct  sovereignties 
and  deposed  Nawabs  and  Rajas 
amount  to  more  than  one  million 
and  three  quarters.  The  great 
Mahratta  sovereigns,  the  Rajpoot 
chieftains,  the  Nizam,  the  Ruler  of 
Mysore,  derive  incalculable  benefits, 
even  in  the  Asiatic  point  of  view, 
from  the  presence  of  a strong  con- 
trolling power,  which  more  than 
represents  the  Mogul  Emperor,  and 
which  has  ruled  that  war,  anarchy, 
or  open  discord  shall  no  longer  be 
permitted  between  the  Himalayas 
and  the  sea.  The  necessity  for  large 
armaments  on  the  part  of  such 
tributaries  no  longer  exists.  No 
weak  or  petty  chieftain  fears 
absorption  or  encroachment  at  the 
hands  of  an  unscrupulous  and 
aggressive  neighbour.  The  railway 
and  the  telegraph,  indirectly  but 
largely,  benefit  whole  kingdoms 
which  have  never  paid  for  an  inch 
of  wire  or  a foot  of  rail.  By  the 
peace  which  we  are  extending,  by 
the  cessation  of  anarchy  which  we 
insist  on,  by  the  great  works  of 
communication  which  we  have  com- 


pleted, by  the  industry  and  com- 
merce which  we  have  freed  from 
their  fetters,  by  the  order  which  we 
have  established  and  which  we 
commend  for  imitation  in  trium- 
phantly pointing  to  its  results,  the 
stagnation  of  native  kingdoms  is 
perceptibly  influenced  : the  force  of 
example,  the  motives  of  self-interest 
penetrate  where  precepts  have  been 
disregarded:  and  the  benefits  of  law 
and  security  are  acknowledged  and 
esteemed.  Some  native  princes 
have  actually  become  alive  to  the 
aphorism  that  violence  is  vexation, 
and  that  rapine  is  poverty.  Ex- 
ploded maxims  of  political  economy 
are  no  longer  always  acted  on. 
Ministers  and  princes  are  shamed 
out  of  the  countenance  hitherto 
given  to  revolting  customs  : false 
maxims  of  protection  are  discarded; 
and  the  whole  of  India  feels,  in  a 
qualified  measure,  the  benefit  of 
those  practical  lessons  which  we 
have  forced  on  our  own  subjects,  or 
persuaded  them  to  adopt.  But 
not  one  additional  rupee  will  flow 
into  the  treasury  in  consequence  of 
these  awakening  and  disturbing 
forces,  or  this  universal  concord; 
nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  a single 
treaty  will  be  altered  in  the  interests 
of  the  British  Government,  or  to  in- 
crease the  moderate  tribute  of  the 
wealthiest  native  exchequer.  The 
result  may  be  very  gratifying  to  the 
representatives  of  Hindu  and  Mo- 
hammedan dynasties,  and  very  cre- 
ditable to  our  own  self-denial  and 
public  faith  ; but,  viewed  solely  on 
financial  grounds,  the  consequences 
are  most  unfortunate.  We  are  bound 
to  protect,  influence,  and  even  civi- 
lise a very  large  portion  of  India 
without  therein  introducing  our 
own  system,  or  repaying  ourselves 
for  our  guardianship.  In  cases  of 
minority  or  misconduct,  we  may 
even  interfere  directly  and  actively 
in  the  interests  of  the  heir  or  the 
masses ; but  our  active  interference 
and  our  systematic  advice  must  be 
purely  disinterested.  A new  palace 
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may  be  built  at  Bangalore,  Jyepors 
may  be  lighted  with  gas,  Hyderabad 
may  have  a supply  of  the  purest 
water  in  the  finest  aqueducts, 
splendid  temples  may  arise  at 
Gwalior  or  Indore ; the  rulers  at 
these  capitals  may  be  able  to  reduce 
an  army  which  has  no  enemy 
to  fear  or  combat,  to  tax  the  pro- 
duce of  British  provinces  and  to  set 
free  that  of  their  own,  to  devote  to 
internal  objects  every  farthing  which 
accrues  from  a reviving  agriculture 
and  an  expansive  commerce,  and  to 
do  all  this  without  being  called  on  to 
pay  imperial  contributions,  or  to 
bear  a fair  share  of  the  burden  of 
external  defence.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  British  dominions,  a great  city 
may  wallow  in  filth,  a splendid  line 
of  communication  may  remain  un- 
completed, and  a meritorious  body 
of  public  servants  must  be  remune- 
rated by  salaries  utterly  inadequate 
to  their  labours,  because  the  British 
Government  is  solely  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  a vast  frontier  and  the 
peace  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  is 
looked  on  as  the  arbiter  of  diplomacy 
in  the  bazars  of  Central  Asia,  and 
as  the  referee  for  disputes  in  the 
ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  position  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment is  unquestionably  one 
highly  gratifying  to  national  vanity. 
The  result  of  a century’s  rule,  after 
deductions  for  errors  into  which 
there  is  not  the  time  to  enter,  is, 
that  we  have  gradually  raised  up 
on  an  Asiatic  foundation,  and  with 
partly  Asiatic  materials,  a solid  and 
magnificent  edifice  of  British  phi- 
lanthropy, science,  and  skill.  But 
our  financial  situation  is  anomalous 
and  almost  unprecedented.  The 
inhabitants  are  poor,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  they  have  compara- 
tively few  sources  of  taxable  wealth. 
The  rich  hoard  their  money  in 
treasure  chests.  The  poor  have 
simple  wants,  and  squander  their 
superfluous  gains  in  marriages  and 
festivities,  or  convert  them  into 
ornaments  for  their  children  and 


wives.  Neither  the  hidden  nor  the 
apparent  riches  of  the  country  can 
be  brought  under  contribution  with- 
out some  risk.  Some  prejudice 
would  be  shocked,  some  feeling  of 
distrust  or  defiance  would  be  ex- 
cited, or  some  incredibly  absurd 
rumour  would  be  widely  propagated 
and  implicitly  believed.  The  Vice- 
roy is  expected  to  deal  with  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans  as  aliens,  and 
to  treat  them  with  tenderness  ; and 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  is  reminded 
that  they,  and  the  country  which 
he  governs,  are  parts  of  that  Eng- 
lish empire  which  owns  the  sway 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  that  the 
country  must  be  administered  with 
a regard  to  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise, 
and  by  the  rules  of  English  finance. 
At  one  time  the  Home  influence 
merely  takes  the  form  of  excessive 
love  of  patronage,  or  of  a desire  to 
give  to  India  the  article  indispen- 
sable to  its  very  existence,  i.e.,  the 
British  soldier,  at  an  extravagant 
rate  ; at  another,  a telegraph  to  India 
which  is  used  by  all  English  mer- 
chants is  paid  for  solely  by  Indian 
revenue.  A palace  must  be  built 
at  the  West-end  of  London  in  order 
that  members  of  Parliament  and 
men  of  business  may  not  have  to 
go  to  the  City,  and  it  costs  half  a 
million  more  than  the  proceeds 
of  the  ‘ old  shop  ’ in  Leadenhall. 
Einally,  an  entertainment  is  given 
to  the  ‘ Sultan  of  Bourn,’  which  is 
paid  for  by  races,  one  of  which 
despises  dancing,  while  all  wonder 
why  they  are  to  pay  for  what  they 
cannot  enjoy. 

And  yet,  while  a financier  is 
hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  in- 
creasing taxation  in  India,  and  by 
the  want  of  intelligent  sympathy  in 
England,  he  is  called  on  to  provide 
funds  for  every  project  which  prac- 
tical or  even  sentimental  statesman- 
ship can  devise ; he  is  to  build 
roomy  barracks,  to  construct  miles 
of  reproductive  canals  or  to  dig 
huge  reservoirs,  to  raise  the  pay 
of  the  native  and  not  to  touch 
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that  of  the  Englishman,  to  fortify 
the  approach  to  the  Hooghly  and 
the  entrance  to  Bombay  Harbour, 
to  repair  the  defences  of  Aden,  to 
build  a new  University  for  the 
higher  classes  and  to  establish 
hundreds  of  schools  for  artisans 
and  agriculturists,  to  promote  geo- 
graphical discoveries  in  Yarkand, 
and  to  encourage  trade  between 
Rangoon  and  Talifoo,  to  provide 
new  marts  for  the  cotton-trader 
and  new  avenues  to  distinction  for 
the  educated  native  gentleman,  to 
supplant  the  palanquin  by  the  horse 
carriage,  and  both  by  the  rail ; and 
he  is  further  expected  to  embrace 
all  these  diversified  and  sometimes 
conflicting  interests  in  a budget 
which  will  not  bear  empirical  hand- 
ling, and  which  is  mainly  imposed 
on  a population  degraded  by  cen- 
turies of  priestcraft  and  despotism, 
simple  in  its  requirements,  keenly 
suspicious  of  the  intention  of  its 
rulers,  and  liable  to  be  decimated 
by  famine,  or  impoverished  by  dis- 
ease. As  a general  rule,  and  in 
defiance  of  all  Benthamite  creed, 
the  native  population  prefers  indi- 
rect taxation,  however  unjust  in 
theory,  to  direct  calls,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  best  and  most  prac- 
tised economists  in  the  world.  The 
food  and  the  drink,  and  the  love 
of  litigation,  may  be  all  rated  im- 
perceptibly. But,  generally,  it  is 
prudent  not  to  ask  for  returns  of  a 
man’s  sources  of  income  and  not  to 
number  the  mouths  which  he  has 
to  feed.  To  a moderate  license- tax 
or  certificate-tax,  demanded  with- 
out minute  and  vexatious  enquiries, 
there  is,  however,  no  objection  even 
in  time  of  peace.  In  fact  it  is  much 
easier  to  impose  such  a burden  when 
men  are  quiet  and  prosperous  than 
to  introduce  it,  for  the  first  time, 
during  rebellion  or  war. 

There  is,  however,  a bright  side 
to  these  sketches. 

Those  who  know  something  of 
Indian  finance  will  be  fully  prepared 
to  hear  that,  in  spite  of  amendments 


of  the  budget,  unexpected  deficits, 
and  popular  indignation,  the  state  of 
the  exchequer  is  really  one  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  hope  and  confidence 
rather  than  dismay  or  despair.  This 
may  sound  like  an  audacious  para- 
dox, but  a few  figures  will  justify 
the  remark.  In  the  first  place  the 
straightforward  course  pursued  last 
year  and  in  the  spring  by  the  Indian 
Government  entirely  removes  any 
ground  for  apprehending  that  bad 
is  told  in  order  to  conceal  worse 
which  remains  behind.  The  finance 
minister  is  not,  like  Moliere’s 
Scapin,  confessing  to  certain  acts 
of  deception  and  pillage  in  order  to 
throw  a veil  over  a more  flagrant 
offence.  There  has  been  no  reti- 
cence and  no  unfair  manipulation 
of  accounts.  The  financial  exposi- 
tion has  not  been  followed  by  the 
least  fall  in  the  public  securities. 
At  this  very  moment,  as  we  learn 
by  post  and  by  telegram,  they  are 
as  high  as  ever ; and  if  the  Govern- 
ment desired  a loan  of  five  millions 
to-morrow,  it  would  obtain  offers  of 
twice  that  sum,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  asserting,  at  4^  per  cent. 
The  total  debt  of  India  does  not 
much  exceed  one  hundred  millions, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  two  years’ 
income.  Loans  have  been  offered 
by  several  of  the  native  princes, 
who  thereby  have  given  a rare  and 
a signal  proof  of  their  confidence 
in  our  stability,  and  of  the  identifi- 
cation of  their  interests  with  our 
own.  Of  the  great  sources  of  Indian 
revenue,  as  we  have  already  proved, 
there  is  only  one  which  is  liable  to 
fluctuation,  or  which  may,  at  some 
time,  fail,  owing  to  causes  over 
which  we  can  exercise  but  a partial 
control.  There  is  a reasonable  and 
a well-grounded  hope  of  a progres- 
sive and  a permanent  increase  from 
almost  every  other  item  of  import- 
ance. Land  revenue  will  be  subject 
to  periodical  revision,  and  to  a 
moderate  addition  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  save  the  provinces  of 
Benares,  Behar,  and  Bengal  Proper. 
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The  completion  of  the  great  scheme 
of  railway  communication  will,  with 
the  revival  of  trade,  not  only  re- 
lieve the  Government  from  the  half- 
yearly  payment  of  all  or  of  part  of 
the  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
subscribed  capital,  but  will  also 
eventually  repay  to  the  public  trea- 
sury what  it  has  actually  advanced. 
Excise,  customs,  post  office,  and 
telegraphs  are,  each  and  all,  de- 
partments which  will  add  consider- 
ably to  the  exchequer,  according  as 
the  different  Presidencies  are  more 
closely  knit  together,  and  as  wages, 
comfort,  social  wants,  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  community 
increase.  It  is  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Government  itself  to 
raise  the  revenue  derived  from 
stamps,  and  from  the  excise,  or 
even  from  salt,  so  as  to  check  un- 
wholesome litigation  in  the  one 
case,  and  not  to  press  too  severely 
on  a luxury  or  a necessary  of  exist- 
ence in  the  other.  In  short,  with 
the  exception  of  the  contribution 
levied  from  the  Chinese,  there  is  no 
single  branch  of  which  it  would  be 
deceptive  to  say  that  it  must  swell 
by  degrees  in  proportion  as  India  is 
pacified,  disciplined,  and  thoroughly 
well-administered,  is  penetrated  by 
roads  and  railways,  and  can  de- 
pend on  substantial  justice,  unfet- 
tered transit,  and  impartial  and 
vigorous  laws.  W e must  remember, 
however,  that  administrative  as  well 
as  social  wants  will  grow  with 
civilisation,  and  that  from  every 
probable  or  possible  augmentation 
of  resources  something  must  be  de- 
ducted for  additional  expenditure. 
Good  government,  neither  above  the 
Oriental  comprehension  nor  much 
below  the  European  standard,  is 
neither  easy  nor  cheap.  These  facts 
being  unquestionable,  the  credit  of 
the  Government  standing  high,  and 
its  principal  sources  of  revenue 
being  far  more  likely  to  swell  than 
to  diminish,  the  reader,  we  again 
say,  may  well  ask  for  some  explana- 
tion of  the  excitement  which  is  now 


prevalent  in  all  the  great  cities,  or 
how  it  is  that  voices  raised  lately  to 
welcome  a royal  Prince,  are  now 
employed  to  denounce  a public 
minister. 

As  far  as  we  can  discern  from  a 
diligent  perusal  of  Indian  protests 
and  proceedings,  the  main  cause  of 
the  offence  is  the  high  rate  of 
the  income-tax.  No  well-informed 
speaker  has  declared  the  currency 
to  be  inflated,  the  cash  balances  to 
be  failing,  or  the  credit  of  the 
empire  to  be  on  the  wane.  When 
we  come  to  specific  proposals  of 
amendment  or  reform,  the  Indian 
papers  are  singularly  profitless  and 
barren.  The  suggestion  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Royal  Commission 
has  already  been  condemned  by 
several  of  our  leading  journals,  and 
it  is  extraordinary  that  any  of  the 
influential  merchants  and  land- 
holders could  ever  have  lent  them- 
selves to  so  mischievous  a delusion. 
A Royal  Commission  would  weaken 
the  hands  of  Government  at  an  im- 
portant crisis,  and  would  discover 
nothing  in  the  accounts  which  is 
not  already  patent,  or  which  the 
memorialists  could  not  easily  detect 
for  themselves.  As  regards  new 
sources  of  taxation,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a more  untoward  situation 
than  would  be  that  of  raw  Commis- 
sioners from  England  quietly  sitting 
down  in  the  Port  at  Bombay  or  on 
the  Esplanade  at  Calcutta  in  order 
to  study  the  diversities  of  tempera- 
ment and  character  in  the  popula- 
tion of  India,  with  a view  to  get  at 
their  profits,  or  to  determine  what 
new  tax  would  be  least  disliked. 
Public  men  who  have  never  been 
in  India  may  still  picture  to  them- 
selves the  heartburning  and  the 
vexation,  the  stoppage  of  real  im- 
provement, the  thousand  absurd 
reports,  the  scores  of  preposterous 
recommendations,  the  paralysis  of 
those  really  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration, and  t.he  bewilderment 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  them- 
selves. The  non-official  community 
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may  be  quite  right  to  insist  on 
accurate  statements  and  economical 
administration,  and  all  classes  may 
have  some  tangible  ground  of  com- 
plaint at  the  imposition  of  what  is 
a war- tax,  or  a tax  suited  to  great 
occasions,  in  a time  of  profound 
peace  and  returning  prosperity. 
But  this  is  no  time  for  burdening 
the  resources  of  India  with  the 
salaries  of  men  who  would  be  sent 
out  on  a wild  voyage  of  discovery 
either  to  expound  that  which  needs 
no  exposition,  or  to  study  peculiari- 
ties which  demand  steady  local 
apprenticeship  and  the  devotion  of 
a life. 

A few  words  ought  to  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  present  Indian  Finance 
Minister,  Sir  It.  Temple.  Justice 
has  been  done  to  his  sterling  merits 
and  to  his  past  services,  even  by 
those  who  are  mostbenton  decrying 
his  management  of  the  finances. 
It  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  that  he 
was  trained  in  a vigorous  school, 
and  under  the  ablest  of  masters ; 
that  he  has  a ready  pen,  a remark- 
able combination  of  physical  and 
intellectual  gifts,  knowledge  of 
native  character,  popularity  with 
Europeans,  and  skill  in  the  conduct 
of  executive  affairs.  It  must  be 
said,  too,  that  after  his  first  budget, 
he  was  literally  compelled  by  medi- 
cal advice  to  be  absent  from  his 
post  for  a period  of  six  months. 
ISTor  is  it  just  to  charge  him  with 
the  consequences  of  a sudden  fall 
in  the  price  of  opium,  or  to  single 
him  out  from  amongst  his  col- 
leagues as  the  sacrifice  to  a popular 
cry.  The  Finance  member  no  doubt 
looks  after  the  Indian  receipts  and 
expenditure,justastheLaw  member 
prepares  the  drafts  of  particular 
enactments  or  of  entire  codes.  But 
the  policy  pursued  in  India,  foreign, 
financial,  or  legal,  is  that  of  the 
Viceroy  in  Council,  and  in  each 
department  the  term  means  and 
expresses  collective  wisdom  and  not 
individual  bent.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  room  for  reform 


in  the  preparation  of  the  estimates, 
in  the  scrutiny  of  accounts,  in  the 
control  of  great  departments,  and 
in  the  distribution  of  public  busi- 
ness. But  it  would  scarcely  be 
prudent  at  this  crisis  to  delegate 
financial  responsibility  or  action  to 
the  local  governors,  or  to  send  to 
India  special  Commissioners  who, 
if  enabled  within  a year  or  so  to 
master  the  main  points  of  a gigantic 
system,  would  have  to  make  propo- 
sitions which  it  would  rest  with 
others  to  carry  out,  and  to  suggest 
theories  for  replenishing  the  ex- 
chequer, without  sharing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  action  or  encoun- 
tering the  risk  and  the  discredit  of 
failure. 

As  we  have  criticised,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  suggest.  But  in 
volunteering  advice  we  do  not 
forget  that,  after  all,  men  on  the 
spot  are  the  best  qualified  to  decide 
between  conflicting  proposals,  and 
that  we  must  credit  administrators 
who  have  their  own  reputation  to 
sustain,  with  mature  and  cautious 
consideration  of  every  available 
means  for  making  both  ends  meet. 
We  have  shown  that  the  revenue  is 
large  and  is  on  the  increase.  If  we 
look  at  contingencies  in  their  worst 
possible  light,  we  must  be  prepared 
some  day  for  such  an  extension 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
in  China  as  shall  make  it  unpro- 
ductive to  manufacture,  in  Behar  or 
Benares,  a single  chest  for  exporta- 
tion. This  crisis  may  not  happen 
for  some  years,  and  opium  may  still 
pay  some  millions ; but  even  sup- 
pose the  most  terrible  forebodings 
to  be  fulfilled,  the  total  loss,  after  de- 
ducting expenses  of  cultivation  and 
manufacture,  would  be  five  millions 
a year.  Of  this,  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  make  up  at  least  three 
millions  by  augmenting  old  re- 
sources or  devising  new,  without 
any  fear  of  a collapse  of  credit,  open 
resistance,  or  even  such  irritation 
or  discomfort  as  ought  to  make  us 
pause.  There  is  no  reason  to  appre- 
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liend  that  the  gradual  expansion  of 
all  the  other  Indian  sources  of  supply 
will  be  less  than  it  has  been  hitherto, 
that  is,  three-quarters  of  a million  a 
year.  The  expenditure  on  the  army, 
we  have  been  told,  is  already  sus- 
ceptible of  a diminution  of  nearly 
half  a million ; and  we  think  that 
further  reductions  in  the  same  direc- 
tion might  be  made  of,  say,  half  a 
million  more.  The  excise  on  salt 
might  so  be  equalised  as  eventually 
to  yield  another  quarter  of  a mil- 
lion. Expenditure  on  public  works 
can  be  kept  down  to  a limit  com- 
patible with  efficiencyand  reasonable 
progress  ; and  there  is  some  force  in 
a suggestion  made  by  an  ex-finance 
minister,  that  while  some  works 
must  wait  for  a surplus  revenue, 
others  may  be  supplied  by  borrow- 
ing sums  which  will  be  repaid 
eventually,  or  to  which  future  tax- 
payers may  fairly  contribute.  Then 
ifc  would  be  feasible  to  tax  tobacco 
and  pawn,  which  are  luxuries  in  the 
East,  and  are  as  fair  subjects  of 
revenue  as  the  tea  and  beer  of  the 
cottager  and  mechanic  in  England. 
A London  journal,  usually  very  well 
informed  on  Indian  subjects,  has 
expressed  a fear  that  tobacco,  if 
manufactured  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment under  a monopoly  like  the 
opium,  or  the  salt  in  former  years, 
would  not  be  consumed  by  the 
population,  and  that  all  sorts  of 
designs  against  caste  would  be  ap- 
prehended. Any  such  fear  we 
think  groundless.  Salt,  manufac- 
tured for  years  by  native  workmen, 
under  English  supervision,  has  been 
consumed  in  huge  quantities  by  men 
of  all  castes  and  creeds.  Salt  im- 
ported by  sea,  or  manufactured  by 
independent  Englishmen,  is  eaten 
at  this  hour  by  Hindus,  who  ask  no 
questions ; and  so  is  opium  in  small 
quantities,  when  sold  by  retail  after 
passing  through  the  hands  of  offi- 
cials. The  same  may  be  said  of 
country  spirits,  which  are  prepared, 
under  supervision,  at  head  distil- 
leries in  large  towns.  But  the  best 


way  of  taxing  tobacco  would  be,  not 
to  create  a monopoly  or  to  seize  the 
manufactured  article,  but  to  compel 
cultivators  to  take  out  licenses  for 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  as  they  do 
now  for  the  poppy,  and  to  leave 
them  to  recoup  themselves  from  the 
consumer.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
such  a tax,  without  creating  one- 
tenth  of  the  irritation  consequent 
on  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax, 
would  yield  as  much  as,  and  more 
than,  that  mysterious  impost.  And, 
at  any  rate,  we  do  not  consider  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  bankruptcy  or 
administrative  failure,  if  we  can 
securely  reckon  on  a revenue  of 
fifty  millions,  which,  a generation 
ago,  was  thought  a good  budget 
for  that  Parent  Empire  for  which 
India  opens  out  professional  prizes 
for  the  middle  classes,  a field  for 
independent  enterprise,  an  arena  for 
our  statesmen,  and  a school  for 
military  art. 

We  therefore  conclude  our  review 
by  recapitulating  the  main  features 
of  Indian  finance.  There  is,  we 
repeat,  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  In- 
dian revenues,  except  in  the  event  of 
some  terrible  national  disaster,  will 
fall  below  fifty  millions.  If  opium 
should  not  fail  us,  the  total  may 
still  mount  to  fifty- three  millions, 
or  even  more.  It  must  remain  to  be 
seen  if  India  cannot  be  held,  go- 
verned, and  improved  with  the 
smaller  of  the  sums  just  mentioned. 
If  the  Chinese  persist  in  growing 
their  own  poppies  and  consuming 
their  own  drug,  we  must  see  if  the 
native  army  cannot  be  diminished, 
and  the  outlay  on  public  works  cur- 
tailed. Critics  and  censors  will,  we 
assure  them,  do  well  to  remember 
the  peculiar  trials  of  an  Indian 
financier.  The  Viceroy  cannot  tax 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  on 
the  principles  which  would  have 
commended  themselves  to  Shah 
Jehan  or  Aurungzebe,  though  he 
stands  in  their  place,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded to  their  grandeur.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  safety  and  the 
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quiet  of  tlie  whole  of  India,  without 
enjoying  the  whole  of  its  revenues. 
In  India  itself,  he  is  hampered  by 
the  risk  of  disaffection,  by  the 
comparative  poverty  of  the  masses, 
by  inability  to  reach  the  wealthy, 
by  the  evasions  and  subterfuges 
which  are  innate  qualities  with  all 
classes,  by  the  occurrence  of  drought, 
epidemics,  and  unforeseen  calami- 
ties, and  by  the  strange  but  im- 
perative obligation  of  treating  as 
fellow- subjects  of  her  Majesty,  and 
citizens  of  one  empire,  those  who, 
in  heart  and  sentiment,  are  cer- 
tainly aliens,  and  possibly  foes. 
While  these  obstacles  beset  him  in 
the  country  which  he  is  sent  to 
govern,  they  are  not  decreased,  but 
added  to,  by  the  ideas  of  his  duty 
which  are  prevalent  in  the  country 
which  sends  him  out.  That  the 
Indo-European  telegraph  exists  as 
much  for  bankers  in  Lombard  Street 
as  for  Parsee  dealers  in  cotton  at 
Bombay ; that  a palatial  office  at 
the  West- end  of  London  adds  dig- 
nity to  the  metropolis,  and  is  a 
convenience  to  Englishmen ; that 
the  representatives  of  mercantile 
towns  in  the  north  have  no  right  to 
impose  a burden  on  Indian  revenues 
for  a railway  or  a telegraph  from 
Rangoon  to  Western  China ; and 
that  so  far  from  casting  all  this 
and  similar  outlay  on  the  depen- 
dency, the  parent  empire  should 
lighten  the  load,  divide  the  risk, 
and  share  the  responsibility : these 
and  other  doctrines  would  probably 
sound  strange  to  most  leaders  of 
public  opinion,  and  would  perhaps 
be  ridiculed  in  the  House.  But, 
though  we  have  no  hope  of  these 


ideas  being  acted  on,  they  may  serve 
to  temper  adverse  criticism,  and  to 
remind  readers  that  even  Mr.  Lowe 
would  find  it  somewhat  hard  in  the 
same  budget  to  please  the  City  and 
to  content  the  dwellers  in  the  Danu- 
bian  Principalities.  As  a set-off 
against  these  difficulties  and  trials, 
it  is  beyond  question  that  the  reve- 
nues on  which  hangs  the  efficiency 
of  all  the  other  great  departments  of 
the  state  were  handed  over  by  Lord 
Lawrence  to  Lord  Mayo,  not  merely 
unimpaired,  but  flourishing  and  ex- 
pansive, and  that  neither  bad  har- 
vests nor  other  natural  calamities 
have  seriously  checked  prosperity 
or  diminished  the  sources  of  wealth  „ 
The  land-tax,  the  customs,  the  ex- 
cise, the  salt,  the  miscellaneous 
revenues,  are  steadily  increasing; 
railways  have  trebled  our  military 
strength  and  our  political  ascen- 
dancy ; and  a word  from  Lord  Mayo 
would  replenish  the  treasury,  even 
if  it  were  emptied,  with  ample 
loans.  But  these  indications  of 
national  solvency,  these  gratifying 
features  of  executive  success,  render 
it  the  more  incumbent  on  the  Go- 
vernment to  husband  old  resources 
while  it  devises  new,  to  keep  public 
works  within  a reasonable  limit, 
not  to  add  to  the  debt  except  for 
reproductive  investments  on  behalf 
of  posterity,  and  not  to  afford  impor- 
tant classes  of  the  community  any 
ground  for  harassing  or  weaken- 
ing an  administration  which  can  no 
more  be  indifferent  to  growing 
public  opinion  in  India,  than  it  can 
disregard  the  temper  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  the  injunctions  of  the 
Crown.  S. 
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FRESH  EVIDENCE  ABOUT  ANNE  BOLEYN. 


Second  Article. 


IT  lias  been  seen  tbat  the  death  of 
Queen  Catherine  had  removed 
the  principal  obstacle  to  a recon- 
ciliation between  Henry  and  Charles. 
The  Catholic  peers  who  had  pre- 
pared for  insurrection  had  postponed 
or  abandoned  their  intentions,  and 
there  was  a hope,  which  was  shared 
by  the  political  leaders  who  had 
promoted  most  actively  the  separa- 
tion from  Rome,  that  relations  be- 
tween the  King,  his  brother  sove- 
reigns on  the  Continent,  his  subjects 
at  home,  and  possibly  with  the 
Papacy  itself,  might  now  return  into 
a more  satisfactory  condition.  A 
not  unlikely  feature  of  the  recovered 
harmony  would  be  the  remarriage 
of  the  King  with  some  one  who  was 
clear  from  connection  with  the  past 
troubles.  His  relation  with  Anne 
Boleyn  was  regarded  by  half  the 
great  English  families  and  by 
the  whole  Continent  as  merely 
concubinage.  Anne  herself  had 
not  borne  her  honours  meekly. 
She  had  been  arrogant  and  over- 
bearing. She  had  been  personally 
insolent  to  the  leading  peers.  She 
was  known  to  have  advised  and 
even  urged  the  King  to  execute 
Queen  Catherine  and  her  daughter 
under  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  As 
she  had  not  succeeded,  she  was 
believed,  in  the  fevered  and  hostile 
atmosphere  of  the  Court,  to  have 
poisoned  Catherine,  and  to  meditate 
the  removal  of  the  Princess  by  the 
same  means.  Had  she  been  the 
mother  of  a Prince  of  Wales,  or  had 
Henry  retained  his  affection  for  her, 
both  the  Emperor  and  the  nobles 
would  probably  have  stifled  their 
antipathy,  and  have  forborne  to 


press  a change  of  policy  into  a 
disturbance  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  royal  family.  But  there  were 
abundant  reasons,  both  personal  and 
political,  why  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  any  signs  of  incipient  cool- 
ness— why,  if  the  King  himself 
betrayed  a weariness  of  his  com- 
panion, her  dismissal  should  be 
represented  to  him,  not  only  as 
morally  permissible,  but  as  some- 
thing extremely  desirable  for  the 
political  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  coolness,  it  appeared,  had 
shown  itself,  and  the  encouragement 
could  not  have  been  wanting.  The 
prospects  of  Anne  Boleyn  depended 
on  the  results  of  her  pregnancy.  If 
she  produced  a prince  she  might 
preserve  her  place.  If  a second  acci- 
dent befel  her,  her  chances  of  hold- 
ing her  ground  were  precarious. 

Fortune  was  not  her  friend.  On 
the  29th  of  January,  the  day  on 
which  Queen  Catherine  was  buried, 
the  unlucky  Anne  was  confined  with 
a dead  boy.  The  King  showed 
much  emotion.1  During  the  three 
preceding  months  he  had  not 
spoken  ten  times  to  her.  He  went 
to  her  bedside  when  he  learnt 
his  misfortune,  but  said  merely 
it  was  but  too  plain  that  God 
would  give  him  no  male  children, 
and  then  turning  away  and  leaving 
her,  he  added,  ungraciously,  that 
when  she  was  recovered  he  would 
speak  with  her.2 

She  was  very  miserable.  She 
accused  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whom 
Chapuys  tells  us  she  still  hated,  as 
having  been  the  cause  of  her  cala- 
mity, by  the  rudeness  with  which  a 
week  before  he  had  delivered  her  a 


1 De  quoy  ledict  Roy  a demonstre  grand  deuil  et  tristesse. 

2 J’entends  de  plusienrs  de  ceste  Court  qu’il  y a passe  trois  mois  que  ce  Roy  ne  parle 
dixfois  a la  concubine,  et  que  quand  elle  abortit  il  ne  luy  tint  gueres  autres  propos,  synon 
qu’il  voyoit  bien  que  Reu  ne  luy  vouloit  donner  enfans  masles.  En  s’en  allant,  comme 
pour  depit,  il  luy  dit  assez  de  male  grace  que  apres  qu’elle  soit  relevee  qu’il  parleroit  a 
elle. — Chapuys  a l’Empereur,  29  Fev. 
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message  from  the  King.  But  the 
Duke  insisted  that  there  had  been 
nothing  either  in  the  message  or  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered 
to  agitate  her,  and  that  she  had  re- 
ceived it  without  signs  of  disturb- 
ance. Some  people  said  that  she 
was  constitutionally  unable  to  bear 
children ; others,  that  she  feared 
the  King  might  treat  her  as  the 
late  Queen  had  been  treated.  Re- 
port whispered  that  he  had  lately 
made  large  presents  to  a lady  at 
the  Court  named  Jane  Seymour.1 

Anne  said  that  her  love  for  the 
King  was  deeper  than  the  love  of 
the  late  Queen ; and  that  her  heart 
was  broken  when  she  saw  his  affec- 
tion given  to  others.  The  King, 
though  it  was  Carnival  time  and 
there  was  a high  festival  at  Green- 
wich, preferred  to  leave  her  there 
and  remained  alone  in  London.2 

The  position  of  Mary,  meanwhile, 
was  slightly  improved.  Cromwell 
sent  to  tell  Chapuys  that  on  her 
mother’s  death  it  was  proposed  to 
increase  her  establishment,  as  a step 
towards  her  restoration  to  her  rank 
as  Princess.  The  ambassador  could 
but  pray  that  there  was  no  scorpion 
concealed  beneath  the  honey.  The 
King,  he  understood,  had  only 
waited  to  compel  her  to  swear  to 
the  Statutes  till  the  concubine  had 
produced  the  prince,  of  whom  both 
he  and  she  had  made  sure.  He 


advised  her,  in  compliance  with  the 
Emperor’s  instructions,  to  offer,  if  a 
prince  was  actually  born,  to  submit 
to  her  father’s  pleasure,  and  mean- 
time to  endeavour  to  please  the  lady 
in  whose  charge  she  was  placed. 

Anne  Boleyn’s  overtures  in  the 
same  direction  the  Princess  had  met, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  the  most  deter- 
mined coldness.  She  as  little  liked 
the  advice  of  Chapuys,  and  her 
whole  mind  continued  to  be  fixed 
upon  her  escape  to  the  Continent.3 

Anne  herself  sought  consolation 
for  her  calamity  in  fresh  hopes  for 
the  future.  She  comforted  the  ladies 
who  were  weeping  round  her  with 
telling  them  that  it  was  perhaps  for 
the  best.  The  child  which  she  had 
lost  had  been  conceived  in  the  late 
Queen’s  lifetime,  and  there  might 
be  a question  of  its  legitimacy.  No 
uncertainty  would  attach  to  the 
next.4 

* She  admits  thus,’  observed 
Chapuys,  ‘that  there  is  a doubt 
about  her  bastard  daughter.’ 

‘ The  King’s  new  love  affair  with 
the  lady  I have  already  mentioned,’ 
he  continued,  ‘goes  steadily  forward, 
to  the  concubine’s  extreme  rage.  The 
King  introduced  the  lady’s  brother 
into  the  privy  chamber  a fortnight 
ago.  It  is  regarded  as  a good  sign  5 
that  the  matter  will  not  be  broken 
off.’ 

About  the  same  time  Chapuys 


1 Treuvent  les  ungs  que  cela  soit  procede  de  l’indisposition  de  sa  personne 
et  inhabilite  de  porter  enfans,  et  les  autres  dient  que  c’est  pour  eraincte  que  ledict 
Roy  ne  la  traicte  comme  la  feue  Royne,  veu  mesmement  le  trayn  et  termes  qu’ilz 
tiennent  avec  une  demoiselle  de  Court  nominee  maistresse  Seymour,  a la  quelle,  selon  que 
dient  plusieurs,  il  a fait  ces  jours  de  grans  presens. — Chapuys  a l’Empereur,  io  Fev. 

2 Pourvu  que  l’amour  qu’elle  luy  portoit  estoit  trop  plus  grande  . . . que  celle  de  la 
feue  Royne ; de  sorte  que  le  cueur  luy  rompoit  quand  elle  veoit  qu’il  en  aymoit  des 
autres,  duquel  propoz  ledict  Roy  a este  fort  mary  et  en  fait  bien  le  semblant,  veu  que 
ces  jours  de  feste  et  bonne  chiere  il  est  icy,  et  laisse  l’autre  a Greenwich  la  ou  autrefois 
ne  la  pouvoit  abandonner  une  heure. — Chapuys  a l’Empereur,  29  F6v. 

3 Chapuys  a l’Empereur,  17  Fev. 

4 L’on  m’a  diet  que  la  concubine  . . . consoloit  ses  Demoiselles  qui  pleuroient,  leur 
disant  que  c’ estoit  pour  le  mieulx,  car  elle  en  seroit  tant  plus  tost  ensaincte,  y que  le  filz 
qu’elle  pourteroit  ne  seroit  dubieux  comme  fust  este  icelle,  estant  co^eu  du  vivant  de  la 
Royne. — Chapuys  a Granvelle,  25  Fev. 

4 Les  nouvelles  amours  do  ce  Roy  avec  la  demoyselle  dont  ay  cydevant  escript  vont 
tousjours  en  avant  a la  grosse  raige  de  la  concubine ; et  le  diet  Roy  puis  quinze  jours 
mis  en  la  chambre  le  frere  de  ladicte  demoiselle  que  l’on  tient  a bon  sign  pour  le  progres 
desdicts  amours. — Chapuys  a Granvelle,  18  Mars. 
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received  a message  from  Cromwell, 
begging  for  a private  conversation 
with  him,  after  Mass,  on  the  Eve 
of  St.  Matthias,  February  23,  at 
St.  Augustine’s  Church.  Cromwell 
told  him  that  great  efforts  were  be- 
ing made  by  Lord  Wiltshire,  Anne’s 
father,  and  by  others  who  had  pen- 
sions from  France,  to  induce  the 
King  to  declare  war  against  the  Em- 
peror. Both  the  King  and  he  and 
the  country  generally  were  very  re- 
luctant, and  he  trusted  that  Chapuys 
would  assist  him  in  removing  the 
ground  of  difference  between  such 
old  allies  as  England  and  the  House 
of  Burgundy. 

Chapuys  said  that  the  King  must 
retrace  many  of  his  past  steps.  He 
must  submit  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
must  recognise  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Princess  Mary — both  these  measures 
were  indispensable  preliminaries. 

Cromwell  answered  that  on  these 
points  the  King  would  be  hard  to 
move.  He  was  determined  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  Eng- 
lish Courts.  To  acknowledge  the 
Princess  legitimate  was  to  allow  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  to  this 
his  master  would  never  consent. 
He  was  willing,  however,  to  assist 
the  Emperor  with  men  and  money 
in  bringing  France  to  reason.  He 
suggested — and  Chapuys  enclosed  a 
curious  fragment  in  Cromwell’s 
hand  embodying  his  proposal — that 
Charles  should  write  private  letters 
to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  also, 
Henry’s  illegitimate  son,  who  both 
in  mind  and  body  singularly  re- 
sembled his  father.1 

Charles  himself  now  appears  on 
the  scene,  replying  particularly  to 
the  points  which  Cromwell  had 
raised. 

‘ The  withdrawal  of  the  King 


from  the  Church  of  Rome,’  he  re- 
plied to  Chapuys,  ‘and  the  mea- 
sures which  he  has  taken  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  are  points  of  great  im- 
portance. He  may  find  a difficulty 
in  turning  back.  His  pride  may 
stand  in  the  way.  He  may  be 
ashamed  of  showing  himself  irreso- 
lute, both  before  the  world  and 
even  before  his  own  subjects,2  and 
he  is  obstinate  in  his  own  opinions. 
You  may  lay  before  him  such 
considerations  as  you  think  most 
likely  to  weigh  with  him — the  peril 
of  his  soul,  the  division,  schism, 
and  confusion  in  his  realm,  and  the 
manifest  danger  should  the  Pope 
proceed  to  execute  the  censures 
already  threatened,  to  pronounce 
him  deposed  and  to  call  on  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Christendom 
to  carry  the  decree  into  effect. 
Whatever  comes  of  it,  both  he  and 
his  adherents  cannot  but  be  kept  in 
continual  anxiety,  and  although  he 
may  sustain  his  present  course 
during  his  own  life  (which  he  can- 
not do  without  great  peril  and  diffi- 
culty) he  will  inevitably  leave  the 
gravest  calamities  to  those  who 
come  after  him.  Tell  him  that  he 
will  do  far  better  to  take  measures 
himself  for  the  safety  of  his  realm 
in  time.  He  can  do  it  without 
difficulty,  either  by  referring  the 
questions  at  issue  to  the  decision  of 
the  Council,  or  by  trusting  to  my- 
self to  negotiate  for  him  with  the 
Holy  See.  He  may  rely  on  me  to 
settle  matters  as  honourably  and 
favourably  for  him  as  possible.  If 
you  can  learn  from  him  the  terms 
to  which  he  will  agree,  it  will  be  all 
the  better,  for  we  shall  gain  time. 
And  it  is  likely  that  he  will  be 
more  willing  to  consent  to  a com- 
promise than  bind  himself  to  sub- 
mit either  to  the  Council  or  to 


-ad  quem  si  dignabitur  scribere  Ccesar  non  erit 
meo  judicio  abs  re.  . . Id  enim  in  optimam 
partem  interpretabitur  pater  qnem  non  magis 
corporis  lineamentis  quam  animi  dotibus  referre 
certum  est. 

2 Sera  plus  difficile  pour  la  honte  du  monde  et  mesme  de  ses  snbjetz. 


f Henry  de  Richmond- 
Daques  < Thomas  de  Norfolk 
f Charles  de  Suffolk 
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my  arbitration.  In  every  way  this 
will  be  the  best,  for  otherwise  he 
will  do  all  in  his  power  to  impeach 
the  Council,  or,  though  he  con- 
sents to  its  meeting,  will  adhere 
to  those  who  have  separated  from 
the  Church,  so  that  any  general 
remedy  will  become  more  diffi- 
cult. It  will  be  easier  to  treat  with 
him  particularly  beforehand,  and  I 
shall  be  better  able  to  mediate  with 
the  Pope  without  scruple  or  jea- 
lousy. The  points  of  which  he  com- 
plains are  the  sentence  at  Pome  in 
the  divorce  cause,  the  private  in- 
terests of  England  in  the  matter 
of  annates,  and  the  other  claims 
preferred  by  the  Holy  See  upon  that 
realm.  The  first  may  be  compre- 
hended in  some  general  arrange- 
ment to  be  made  for  the  Prin- 
cess ; 1 the  annates  can  be  mode- 
rated, with  a declaration  limit- 
ing the  Pope’s  remaining  preten- 
sions ; and  as  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  England,  you  can 
persuade  the  King  that  some  ap- 
pointment shall  be  taken  to  his  own 
honour,  and  the  profit  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  realm.’ 2 ‘ In  all 

your  communications  you  must 
speak  as  of  yourself,  in  the  form  of 
interrogatories,  till  you  know  in 
what  the  King  will  persist.  I can 
agree  to  nothing  to  the  diminution 
or  prejudice  of  the  Roman  Church 
without  the  consent  of  the  Pope. 
You  may  only  undertake  for  me 
that  I will  do  all  that  I can  in  his 
interests.  If  you  find  him  obstinate 
you  will  not  fail,  notwithstanding, 
to  ascertain  his  intention  on  the  other 
points.  Provided  I am  not  to  be 
obliged  to  sustain  or  support  him  in 
his  errors,  I am  content,  rather  than 
break  off  the  treaty,  to  leave  these 


matters  in  abeyance,  to  be  settled 
hereafter.  As  to  my  cousin,  you 
must  avoid  by  all  possible  means 
consenting  to  or  doing  anything  by 
which  the  honour  of  the  late  Queen, 
my  aunt,  shall  be  touched.’  3 

So  far  as  the  Church  was  con- 
cerned, there  were  no  signs  that 
Henry  thought  of  retracing  his 
steps.  Parliament  had  again  met, 
and  had  passed  the  Act  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  smaller  monasteries. 
Another  marriage  for  the  king  was 
still  being  talked  of,  but  as  the  Em- 
peror’s intentions  were  still  un- 
certain, Wolsey’s  original  project 
was  revived,  and  there  was  an  idea 
of  applying  to  Francis  for  the  hand 
of  a French  princess.4  Cromwell 
was  supposed  to  have  a hand  in 
this  project,  and  at  the  end  of 
March,  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
the  Countess  of  Kildare,  Lord 
Montague,  and  others,  informed 
Chapuys  that  Anne  Boleyn  and  the 
minister  were  on  bad  terms  in  con- 
sequence. 

To  discover  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  these  rumours,  Chapuys 
called  on  Cromwell,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  omitted  of  late  to  visit 
him  in  consequence  of  Queen  Anne’s 
threats  to  take  his  head  off.  Crom- 
well, he  said,  deserved  a more  gra- 
cious mistress,  better  able  to  ap- 
preciate his  inestimable  services  to 
his  master. 

Cromwell  affected  to  be  pleased. 
He  replied  that  he  was  but  too  well 
aware  of  the  instability  of  human 
things,  especially  of  the  favour  of 
Courts.  He  had  ever  before  his  eyes, 
he  said,  the  fate  of  his  predecessors, 
and  had  made  his  account  to  fare 
as  they  had  fared.  If  the  worst 
came  he  would  arm  himself  with 


1 I suppose  this  to  be  Charles’s  meaning.  His  words  are : — Quant  au  premier,  il 
pourroit  cesser  en  Tenant  a traicter  de  ce  que  concerne  la  Princesse  nostre  cousine. 

2 Et  aussi  quant  a l’auctorite  de  l’Eglise  Anglicane  l’on  pourroit  persuader  au  Roy  que 
la  chose  se  appoineteroit  a son  honneur,  prouffit  et  bien  du  Royaulme. 

3 L’Empereur  a Chapuys,  28  Mars. 

* II  se  bruyoit  de  quelque  nouveaux  mariage  pour  le  Roy  qui  conformoit  avecques  . . . 
[word  illegible]  de  France.  . . Les  Messieurs  de  la  Court  disoyent  que  le  Roy  fusse  soli- 
citer  a mariage  la  fille  de  France  a ceste  occasion. — Chapuys  a l’Empereur,  1 Avril, 

1536. 
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patience,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God. 
He  then  went  on  to  express  his 
regret  for  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  advancing  the  King’s  mar- 
riage with  Anne.  He  had  seen  the 
King  to  be  bent  upon  it,  however,  and 
all  that  he  had  done  had  been  to  show 
him  the  means  by  which  it  could 
be  brought  about.  The  King 
seemed  now  inclined  to  seek  the 
society  of  other  ladies,1  but  he 
trusted  that  there  would  be  no 
fresh  changes,  and  that  his  master 
would  now  continue  to  live  with 
her  honourably  and  chastely. 

There  was  something  peculiar  in 
Cromwell’s  manner.  Chapuys  looked 
at  him  keenly.  He  was  leaning 
against  a window,  with  one  hand 
over  his  mouth,  whether  by  accident 
or  to  conceal  a smile  Chapuys  did 
not  know.  One  thing,  Cromwell 
continued,  the  French  might  as- 
sure themselves  of,  that  if  the  King 
intended  to  take  another  wife  he 
would  not  go  to  look  for  her  in 
Paris.2 

Chapuys  was  closing  the  letter 
in  which  he  was  forwarding  this  in- 
formation, when  the  Marchioness  of 
Exeter  sent  to  tell  him  that  the 
King  having  been  lately  in  Loudon 
and  Mistress  Seymour  at  Green- 
wich, the  King  had  sent  her  a 
purse  full  of  sovereigns,  with  a 
letter  which  she  had  kissed  and 
had  returned  unopened  to  the 
bearer.  She  had  thrown  herself 
on  her  knees,  and  had  bidden  the 
messenger  entreat  the  King  to  re- 
member that  she  was  the  child  of 
honest  parents,  with  an  unstained 
name,  that  she  valued  nothing  so 
much  as  her  honour,  and  that  she 
would  not  wound  it  for  any  reward 
that  would  be  offered  to  her. 
If  he  wished  to  make  her  a 
present  she  begged  him  to  keep  it 


[July 

till  God  sent  him  some  one  to 
marry.3 

Jane  Seymour,  it  is  here  neces- 
sary to  say,  had  been  a lady-in- 
waiting  to  Queen  Catherine.  She 
was  deeply  attached,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  to  the  Princess 
Mary.  She  was  herself  strongly 
Imperialist,  and  supposing  the 
charges  against  Anne  of  having 
endeavoured  to  destroy  Mary  were 
well  grounded,  she  is  likely  to  have 
shared  the  feeling  of  all  the  Imperial- 
ist party  about  her.  Like  them, 
she  probably  regarded  Anne  as  no 
better  than  the  King’s  mistress,  and 
felt  no  scruple  whatever  therefore 
in  desiring  to  see  him  married  to 
another  woman.  Whether  she 
sought  the  position  for  herself 
may  be  uncertain.  There  is  no 
sign  at  all  that  she  hesitated  to 
accept  it. 

‘ The  Marchioness  tells  me,’  con- 
tinued Chapuys,  ‘ that  the  King’s 
inclination  for  Mistress  Seymour 
was  marvellously  increased  by  her 
answer.  He  said  that  she  was  a 
virtuous  woman,  and  that  she 
might  understand  that  his  inten- 
tions were  strictly  honourable  he 
would  only  speak  with  her  in 
future  in  the  presence  of  one  of  her 
relations.  He  has  removed  Crom- 
well from  a room  to  which  he  had 
pri  vate  access  by  a gallery,  and  has 
placed  there  the  lady’s  eldest 
brother  with  his  wife,  so  that  he 
can  see  her  when  he  pleases.’ 

‘ Mistress  Seymour  has  been  well 
indoctrinated  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  King’s  friends,  who  hate  the  con- 
cubine, that  she  must  show  him  no 
sort  of  complaisance  unless  as  his 
wife.  On  this  she  is  fully  resolved. 
She  has  been  advised  also  to  tell 
the  King  hardily  that  he  is  living 
in  unexampled  abomination,  that 


1 Le  Roy  son  maistre  fut  encores  incline  a festoyer  et  servir  Dames. 

2 Chapuys  a l’Empereur,  i Avril. 

[s  Quelle  estoit  issue  de  bons  et  honorables  parens  sans  nul  reproche,  etqu’elle  n’avoit 
plus  grande  richesse  en  ce  monde  que  son  honneur,  le  quel  pour  nulle  . . . elle  ne 
rouldroit  blesser,  et  que  s’il  luy  vouloit  faire  quelque  present  d’argent  elle  luy  supplioit 
que  ce  fust  quand  Dieu  luy  envoyoit  quelque  party  de  manage. 
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not  a creature  regards  his  marriage 
as  legitimate.1  When  she  has 
opened  the  matter  there  will  be 
others  to  tell  him  the  same,  pro- 
vided he  obliges  them  to  speak  on 
their  oath  and  on  their  loyalty.2 

‘The  Marchioness  says  also  that 
I or  some  one  else  on  the  part  of 
your  Majesty  should  lend  a hand  to 
the  affair  ; and,  indeed,  T think  it 
will  be  well  if  we  can  bring  it  to 
effect,  as  well  for  the  assurance  of 
the  person  of  the  Princess,  as  to 
apply  a remedy  to  the  heresies  here, 
of  which  the  concubine  is  the  cause 
and  the  chief  nurse,  and  also  to  ex- 
tricate the  King  from  his  present 
abominable  and  worse  than  inces- 
tuous connection.  The  Princess 
will  be  well  pleased  also,  although 
she  may  lose  the  succession  by  the 
birth  of  a male  heir.’  3 

St.  George’s  Day  was  now  ap- 
proaching. A series  of  fetes  was 
projected  at  Greenwich,  which  were 
to  extend  from  the  20th  of  April  to 
the  beginning  of  May.  The  Em- 
peror’s ambassador  was  invited,  and 
was  received  with  marked  attention. 
Cromwell  took  an  opportunity  of 
privately  repeating  to  him  how 
anxious  the  King  was  for  a return 
to  cordiality  with  his  master.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  a recon- 
ciliation with  Rome  was  not  wholly 
impossible.  Lord  Rochford  said 
something  polite  to  him  on  the 
advantages  of  the  Imperial  alli- 
ance. Chapuys,  though  he  ab- 
horred him,  received  his  advances 
smoothly,  saying  that  he  trusted 
he  would  lend  his  assistance  in 
a matter  of  so  much  importance 
to  Christendom.  Rochford  turned 
the  talk  upon  Lutheranism,  but 


Chapuys  evaded  the  dangerous 
subject. 

Cromwell  then  came  again  to  him 
with  a message  from  Henry.  The 
King,  he  said,  would  be  gratified  if 
he  would  pay  a visit  to  ‘ the  con- 
cubine ’ and  give  her  the  kiss  of 
peace.4  He  left  it,  however,  to 
Chapuys’  pleasure.  Chapuys  re- 
plied that  his  pleasure  was  the 
King’s — the  King  had  only  to  com- 
mand him.  He  thought,  however, 
that  for  various  respects,  which  at 
another  time  he  would  explain  to 
his  Majesty,  such  a visit  would  just 
then  be  out  of  place. 

The  King  took  his  answer  in 
good  part.  Mass  was  said,  to  which 
Chapuys  was  conducted  by  Roch- 
ford. When  the  King  entered  there 
was  a rush  of  people  to  see  how 
Anne  would  receive  Chapuys.  She 
made  him  a deep  obeisance,  which 
he  returned,  and  she  passed  on. 
When  the  service  was  over,  the 
King  and  a number  of  the  peers  re- 
tired to  dine  in  Anne’s  apartments. 
Chapuys  might  have  followed,  but 
declined ; Lord  Rochford  con- 
ducted him  to  the  Presence  Cham- 
ber, where  he  dined  with  the  cour- 
tiers. 

In  the  afternoon  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Henry,  who  received  him 
bonnet  in  hand,  and  was  profuse  in 
his  expressions  of  goodwill  towards 
the  Emperor.  The  King,  however, 
was  most  decided  in  refusing  to  have 
any  further  dealings  with  the  Pope. 
Keith er  his  relations  with  the  Pope, 
he  said,  nor  the  position  of  the 
Princess,  were  any  concern  of  the 
Emperor’s.  He  persistently  declined 
to  recognise  the  Princess’s  legiti- 
macy, but  was  otherwise  gracious, 


1 La  quelle  est  bien  endoctrinee  de  la  plus  part  des  prives  du  Roy  qui  hayout  la  con- 
cubine, qu’elle  ne  doyt  en  sorte  du  monde  complaiser  a la  fantasie  du  Roy,  si  nest  par 
tiltre  de  manage,  de  quoy  elle  est  toute  resolue.  11  luy  est  aussi  conseil'lee  qu’elle  dio 
hardiment  au  Roy  quelle  abhominacion  a toute  exemple  son  mariage,  et  que  nul  le 
tient  pour  legitime. 

2 The  decipher  of  this  sentence  is  very  obscure.  I read  the  words: — Et  au  pointe  qu’elle 

proposera  ladicte  affaire  il  ny  doit  avoir  que qui  proposeroient  les  mesmes, 

pourveu  que  le  Roy  les  constraint  sur  le  jurement  et  fidelity  que  luy  ont. 

3 Chapuys  a l’Empereur,  i Avril. 

* That  I suppose  to  be  the  meaning  of  ‘ visiter  et  baiser  la  concubine.’ 
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and  spoke  at  great  length  on  the 
condition  of  Europe,  with  which  he 
seemed  to  be  wholly  absorbed.1 

Whatever  else  might  have  been 
intended,  there  had  been  evidently, 
up  to  this  time,  no  thought  of  charg- 
ing Anne  with  personal  criminality. 
Politics  was  the  foremost  subject 
with  everyone.  The  fortunes  of 
the  unhappy  woman  who  was 
about  to  be  the  object  of  so  tre- 
mendous an  accusation  were  of  in- 
terest only  so  far  as  her  overthrow 
or  her  retention  of  her  place  beside 
the  King  would  affect  the  balance 
of  political  power.  A decent  excuse 
for  divorcing  her  was  being  eagerly 
looked  for  by  the  party  which  had 
been  putting  forward  Jane  Sey- 
mour. One  of  them  had  consulted 
Stokesly,  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Bishop  had  answered  warily 
that  he  would  give  his  opinion  to 
no  one  but  the  King,  nor  to  the 
King  until  he  had  discovered  which 
way  the  King’s  inclinations  lay. 
He  would  not  risk  the  effects  of 
Anne’s  revenge  if  there  was  a 
chance  of  her  remaining  in  favour.2 

The  Bishop,  Chapuys  added,  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
of  the  first  divorce.  He  now  re- 
pented of  it  with  all  his  heart,  and 
would  be  more  willing  to  further 
the  second,  the  concubine  and  all 
her  race  being  such  abominable 
Lutherans. 

Could  Henry  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  restore  the  Papal  autho- 
rity, the  divorce  of  Anne  would 
have  presented  no  difficulty ; and 
this,  perhaps,  was  the  meaning  of  a 
few  words  which  Chapuys  w*rote  to 
Granvelle  about  Cromwell.  Crom- 


well, he  said,  had  done  everything 
in  his  power  to  induce  the  King 
to  meet  the  Emperor’s  wishes.  He 
had  risked  Henry’s  displeasure  by 
the  freedom  with  which  he  had 
spoken  to  him,  and  had  taken  to 
his  bed  for  vexation  at  finding 
him  so  detestably  obstinate.3 

The  difficulty  was  to  declare  the 
second  marriage  null  without  ac- 
knowledging the  validity  of  the 
first — Henry,  it  seems,  having  made 
up  his  mind  that  come  what  would 
the  Papal  power  should  never  be 
reinstated.4 

It  has  been  seen  that  Anne  had 
surrounded  herself  with  the  most 
bitter  enemies.  There  were  the  or- 
thodox, who  hated  her  and  her 
family  as  the  patrons  of  the  Lu- 
therans. There  were  the  Imperial- 
ists, who  detested  her  as  French. 
There  were  the  peers,  whom,  like 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  she  had  of- 
fended by  her  arrogance  in  the  days 
of  her  favour.  There  were  those  who 
believed  that  she  had  poisoned  Queen 
Catherine  ; and  there  were  others 
who,  with  better  reason, were  assured 
that  she  had  advised  the  King  to 
execute  his  daughter.  Their  tongues 
had  been  tied  while  she  was  sup- 
ported by  Henry’s  affection.  Like 
the  Bishop  of  London,  they  had 
waited  till  they  were  assured  that 
she  had  lost  it.  But  no  sooner  was 
it  whispered  that  he  was  really 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  her,  than  the 
accumulated  malice  of  months  and 
years,  truths,  fictions,  exaggera- 
tions, blended  and  whirled  together, 
were  ready  prepared  to  burst  out. 
She  had  been  miserably  imprudent. 
She  had  allowed  gentlemen  about 


1 Chapuys  a l’Empereur,  21  Avril. 

2 Le  frere  de  M.  de  Montague  me  dit  en  dinant  que  l’Evesque  de  Londres  avoit  este 
interrogue  si  ce  Roy  pourroit  habandonner  la  dicte  concubine,  et  qu’il  n’en  avoit  point 
voulu  dire  son  advis,  ne  le  diroit  au  personne  de  monde  que  au  seul  Roy ; et  avant  que  ce 
faire  il  vouldroit  espier  la  fantasie  dudict  Roy ; veuillant  innuyr  que  le  diet  Roy  pourroit 
laisser  ladicte  concubine— toutefois  congnoissant.  l’inconstance  et  mutabilite  de  ledict 
Roy,  il  ne  voudroit  mettre  en  dangier  de  ladicte  concubine. 

3 Chapuys  a Granvelle,  21  Avril. 

4 Quelqungs  de  son  conseil  luv  donnant  entendre  qu’il  ne  s5auroit  separer  de  la  dicte 
concubine  sans  tantement  confirmer  non  seulement  le  premier  manage,  mais  aussi  que 
plus  il  remit  l’auctorite  du  Pape— Chapuys  a l’Empereur,  2 Mai. 
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tlie  Court  to  be  dangerously  intimate 
with  her.  She  had  talked  to  them,  by 
her  own  subsequent  acknowledg- 
ment, of  the  King’s  infirmities,  and 
of  their  hopes  of  her  hand  when  he 
should  be  gone.  She  had  jested,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  with  her 
brother’s  wife  on  a yet  more  peril- 
ous subject.  Whether  she  had  done 
worse  may  be  reasonably  doubted ; 
but  trifles  such  as  these,  seen 
through  the  medium  of  ill-will, 
might  easily  be  magnified  into 
damning  evidence  of  guilt. 

The  first  discovery  was  her 
early  love  affair  with  the  young 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  Some 
said  she  had  been  engaged  to  him — 
an  engagement  under  the  Canon 
law  being  sufficient  to  invalidate 
a subsequent  union  with  another 
person — some  that  she  had  been 
actually  married  to  him.1  North- 
umberland denied  it  when  ques- 
tioned, but  he  could  hardly  do 
otherwise  without  exposing  himself 
to  a serious  charge.  Witnesses 
were  forthcoming  ready  to  prove 
the  story  ; and  some  real  past  con- 
nection may,  perhaps,  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  bitterness  with 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  North- 
umberland regarded  Anne. 

The  King  had  determined  to  act 
upon  this  evidence.  But  either 
something  of  a darker  character 
was  now  really  suspected,  or  a 
mere  divorce  was  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  concentrated  malice 
which  she  had  provoked. 


There  was  a Garter  vacant  by 
the  death  of  some  French  nobleman. 
It  was  given  to  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  though 
Anne  had  laboured  hard  to  obtain 
it  for  Rochford.  Carew,  though 
Anne  was  his  cousin,  resented  her 
interference,  and  with  the  rest  of 
the  conspirators  renewed  his  en- 
treaties to  Jane  Seymour  to  use  her 
influence  to  precipitate  her  fall. 
On  the  25  th  of  April,  Carew  and 
certain  others  of  the  Household 
sent  word  to  the  Princess  Mary 
that  she  might  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
her  adversaries  would  very  shortly 
be  disposed  of.  The  King  was  as 
weary  of  the  concubine  as  he  could 
possibly  be.2 

W e now  come  to  the  2nd  of  May, 
the  day  on  which  the  cloud  broke 
in  a form  so  terrible  and  apparently 
so  unexpected. 

‘ Your  Majesty,’  Cliapuys  wrote 
to  the  Emperor,  ‘ will  remember 
what  I wrote  to  you  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  past  month, 
touching  what  had  passed  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Cromwell  on  the 
divorce  of  the  King  from  the  con- 
cubine. I ascertained  the  pleasure 
of  the  Princess  on  the  subject.  She 
desired  that  I should  do  my  best  to 
further  the  matter,  especially  for 
the  honour  and  discharge  of  the 
conscience  of  the  King  her  father. 
She  cared  not  the  least  in  the  world 
that  the  King  might  [now]  have 
lawful  heirs  who  might  deprive  her 
of  the  succession,3  while  for  the 


1 Ores  que  la  dicte  crime  ne  fut  este  descouvert,  ce  Roy,  a ce  que  j’ay  ces  jours  estc 
advertye  de  bonnes  et  certaines  personnes,  avoit  delibere  la  habandonner,  car  il  y avoit 
des  tesmoings  tous  conformes  testifians  que  marriage  avoit  passe  neuf  ans  . . . este  fait  et 
....  charnellement  entre  elle  et  le  conte  de  Northumberland. — Chapuys  a l’Empereur, 

2 Mai. 

2 Ne  tiendra  audict  escuyer  que  ladicte  concubine  quelque  cousine  qu’elle  n’en  soit  ne 
soit  desartjonnee,  et  ne  cesse  de  conseiller  maistresse  Seymour  avec  autres  conspirateurs 
pour  luy  faire  une  venue.  Et  n’y  a point  quatre  jours  que  luy  et  certains  de  la  Chambre 
ont  mande  dire  a la  princesse  qu’elle  feit  bonne  chere  et  que  bresvement  sa  contre  partie 
mettroit  de  biere  au  vin,  car  le  Roy  estoit  deja  si  trist  avec  . . . et  ennuye  de  la  dicte  con- 
cubine qu’il  n’estoit  possible  de  plus. — Chapuys  a l’Empereur,  29  Avril.  I am  not  sure 
that  I have  correctly  read  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

3 La  quelle  volunte  estoit  que  deusse  tenir  main  audict  affaire  et  prineipalement  pour 
l’honneur  et  descharge  de  conscience  du  Roy  son  pere ; et  qu’elle  no  se  soucioit  en  fafjon 
du  monde  que  ledict  Roy  son  Pere  peust  avoir  hoirs  legitimes  que  luy  ostassent  la  suc- 
cession. 
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honour  of  God  she  pardoned  all 
the  world  from  her  heart  for  what 
had  been  done  against  herself  and 
against  the  late  Queen  her  mother. 
I have  [in  consequence]  used  such 
means  as  seemed  convenient  to 
set  the  affair  forward,  both  with 
Mr.  Cromwell  and  with  many 
other  persons,  of  which  so  far  I 
have  not  written  to  your  Majesty 
till  I saw  how  the  affair  would 
go.  It  has  turned  out,  in  my 
opinion,  far  better  than  anyone 
could  have  anticipated,  and  with 
the  greatest  ignominy,  by  the 
justice  and  judgment  of  God.  The 
concubine  has  been  taken  in  the 
open  daylight  from  Greenwich  to 
the  Tower  of  London.  She  was 
conducted  thither  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
the  Yice-Chamberlain,  and  she  has 
been  left  there  alone,  with  four 
ladies  to  attend  upon  her.  The 
report  goes  that  it  is  for  adultery, 
which  she  has  long  carried  on  with 
a musician  of  her  chamber,  who 
this  morning  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
also.  Master  Norris,  one  of  the 
persons  most  intimate  with  the 
King,  has  been  committed  for  not 
having  revealed  what  was  going 
on ; six  hours  later  three  other 
gentlemen  ;*  and  three  or  four  hours 
after  his  sister,  Lord  Bochford  was 
committed  also.’ 

With  this  hurriedly-written  note 
Chapuys’  confidential  servant 
George  was  despatched  to  Brussels. 
Lord  Howard  wrote  at  the  same 
time  to  Granvelle,  saying  that  he 
understood  ‘ the  concubine  ’ had 
been  surprised  in  bed  with  the 
King’s  organist.1 

Granvelle  received  Lord  Howard’s 
letter  before  the  arrival  of  Chapuys’ 
messenger.  The  Emperor  wrote 
immediately  to  tell  Chapuys  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
press  forward  the  alliance.  He  sent 
the  letters  which  Cromwell  had 


recommended  to  the  three  Dukes. 

‘ If  Lord  Howard’s  news  be  true,’ 
Charles  said,  ‘ it  is  probable  that  as 
God  has  permitted  this  woman’s 
damnable  life  to  be  discovered,  the 
King  will  be  more  inclined  to  treat 
with  us,  and  there  will  be  better 
ground  for  arranging  what  concerns 
our  cousin  the  Princess,  but  you 
must  use  all  your  skill  to  prevent 
the  King  from  inclining  to  a mar- 
riage with  France.  He  must  rather 
choose  one  of  his  own  subjects — 
either  her  for  whom  he  has  already 
shown  an  inclination  or  some  other.’ 
So  far  the  Emperor  had  written 
when  Chapuys’  servant  arrived. 
‘George  has  just  come,’  Charles 
continued,  ‘ and  I have  learnt  from 
him  the  certainty  of  these  news 
touching  the  concubine.  We  sup- 
pose that  the  King  will  put  her 
to  death,  as  she  has  well  deserved, 
with  all  the  partners  of  her  guilt, 
and  that,  being  of  an  amorous 
complexion,  and  being,  as  he  has 
always  alleged  or  pretended,  desir- 
ous of  a male  child,  he  will  now 
take  another  wife.  Overtures  will 
certainly  be  made  to  him  on  the 
side  of  France.  You  will  en- 
deavour, as  of  yourself  or  with 
Cromwell,  to  further  a marriage  for 
him  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal, 
the  daughter  of  my  sister  the 
Queen  of  France,  who  has  a settle- 
ment by  will  of  400,000  ducats. 
You  will  propose  at  the  same  time 
another  marriage  between  the 
Princess  Mary  and  the  Infant  of 
Portugal,  Don  Louis,  my  brother- 
in-law.  You  will  give  them  to 
understand  that  these  alliances  will 
be  very  convenient  to  efface  past 
unpleasantness,  and  cement  a union 
between  myself,  the  King,  Portugal, 
and  our  realms  and  countries.  You 
will  indicate  how  advantageous 
such  an  alliance  will  prove  to  the 
realm  of  England  should  a Prince 
be  the  fruit  of  it ; and  for  this  we 


1 Le  visconte  Howard  a eseript  a Sr  de  Granvelle  que  au  mesrae  instant  il  avoit 
entendu  de  bon  lieu  que  la  concubine  dudict  Roy  avoit  este  surprise  coucli^e  avec  l’or- 
ganiste  du  diet  Roy. 
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may  reasonably  hope,  the  Infanta 
being  young  and  well  nurtured.’1 
‘ M.  l’Ambassadeur,  my  good 
brother  and  friend,’  wrote  Granvelle 
to  Chapuys  simultaneously,  * I have 
received  your  letter  by  your  man 
George ; I have  heard  his  commis- 
sion. You  have  done  well  to  adver- 
tise us  of  what  has  passed  touching 
the  “concubine,”  which  is  indeed 
music  of  a high  sort,  and  worthy  of 
laughter.2  God  is  revealing  the 
iniquity  of  those  from  whom  so 
many  mischiefs  have  arisen,  and 
since  it  is  so  we  must  make  our 
profit  and  conduct  matters  the  best 
we  can,  according  to  the  Emperor’s 
instructions.  Use  all  diligence  and 
all  possible  dexterity.  Besides  the 
immense  advantage  which  will  fol- 
low, both  public  and  private,  you 
will  yourself  thus  obtain  the  reward 
of  your  true  and  faithful  services.’3 
A third  letter  followed  three 
days  later  from  the  Emperor, 
repeating  his  offers  with  still 
greater  urgency ; and  it  is  notice- 
able that  in  no  one  of  these  des- 
patches is  any  condition  made  or 
any  stipulation  hinted  at  for  a recon- 
ciliation with  the  Papacy.  Charles 
perhaps  expected  that  it  would 
follow  as  a matter  of  course,  and 
that  the  less  he  said  about  it  the 
better.  It  is  clear,  further,  that 
although  the  Emperor  was  aware 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Anne, 
which  had  been  going  forward 
throughout  the  spring,  he  must 
have  looked  upon  it  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  the  Princess  Mary, 
and  that  not  a suspicion  crossed 
his  mind  that  the  4 concubine  ’ was 
being  unfairly  dealt  with. 


Meanwhile  Cromwell  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating the  particular  accusation. 
He  told  Chapuys  afterwards  that 
it  had  caused  him  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. He  used  the  remarkable  ex- 
pression, that  the  vexation  and 
annoyance  which  he  had  felt  at  the 
King’s  language  to  Chapuys  at 
Greenwich  had  set  him  upon  enquir- 
ing into  the  business,  and  that  one 
of  the  things  which  had  roused  his 
suspicions  had  been  a prophecy 
made  in  Flanders  threatening  the 
King  with  a conspiracy  from  parties 
nearest  about  his  person.  He 
praised  highly  the  sense,  the  spirit, 
and  the  heart,  both  of  the  concu- 
bine and  her  brother.’4 

Imperfect  as  the  evidence  still 
remains,  it  is  unfair  to  build 
theories  on  casual  observations 
which  themselves  come  to  us  at 
secondhand.  Cromwell’s  words, 
however,  as  they  stand,  suggest 
misgivings.  He  had  quarrelled 
with  Anne,  and  she  had  threatened 
him  with  the  scaffold.  He  had 
been  active  in  promoting  her 
divorce.  He  had  recommended  the 
King,  as  a step  towards  it,  to 
accept  the  Emperor’s  overtures, 
even  though  they  involved  a re- 
conciliation with  the  Pope,  and 
the  King  had  angrily  refused.  If 
Anne  maintained  her  place,  his  own 
situation  could  not  fail  to  be  most 
dangerous ; and  if  he  had  been 
really  playing  a false  game,  the 
commendations  of  Anne  and  her 
brother,  otherwise  so  much  out  of 
place,  become  intelligible.  That  he 
was  an  unscrupulous  politician  has 
been  seen  already  when  he  spoke 


1 L’Empereur  a Chapuys,  1 5 Mai. . 

2 Qui  a la  verite  est  une  musique  de  haulte  genre  et  digne  de  rire. 

s M.  Granvelle  a l’Ambassadeur  de  l’Angleterre,  15  Mai. 

4 Luy  avoit  este  l’autorite  de  descouvrir  et  parachever  lesdictes  affaires  d’icelle  concu- 
bine, en  quoy  il  avoit  eu  une  merveilleuse  peine  ; et  que  sur  le  desplesur  et  couroux  qu’il 
avoit  eu  sur  le  responce  que  le  Roy  son  Maitre  m’ avoit  donne  le  tiers  jour  de  Pasques  il 
se  meet  a fantasies  de  enquerir  la  dicte  affaire  ; et  que  une  des  choses  que  l’avoit  mis  en 
soubqon  et  anime  pour  s’enquerir  du  cas  avoit  este  une  prognostication  faicteen  Flandes,  la 
quelle  mena^it  ce  Roy  d’une  conspiration  des  plus  proebes  de  sa  personne,  et  sur  ce  il 
nm  loua  grandement  le  sens  esprit  et  cceur  de  la  dicte  concubine  et  de  son  frere. — Chapuys 
i l’Empereur,  6 Juin. 
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to  Chapuys  ‘ like  Caiaphas.’  It 
is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  we 
know  nothing  of  him  which  would 
justify  a suspicion  that  he  would  be 
guilty  of  so  hideous  a crime  as 
knowingly  to  forge  a charge  of 
adultery  against  a woman  whom  he 
knew  to  be  innocent. 

At  any  rate  the  case  against 
Anne  and  ‘ her  accomplices  ’ rapidly 
assumed  shape.  She  was  accused 
of  having  committed  herself  with 
Mark  Smeton  the  musician,  with 
Sir  Henry  Norris,  Sir  William 
Brereton,  and  Sir  Francis  Weston. 
She  was  charged  besides  with  incest 
with  her  brother.  Time,  place,  cir- 
cumstances, all  were  given,  and 
something  must  have  been  produced 
in  the  way  of  proof.  There  were 
grand  juries  and  petty  juries.  A 
special  commission  was  appointed 
to  try  the  four  gentlemen.  All  the 
judges  sate  upon  it,  and  among 
others  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Anne’s 
father.  Anne  herself  and  Lord 
Bochford  were  tried  by  the  Peers. 
Mark  Smeton  pleaded  guilty.  He 
was  treated  in  the  Tower  with 
exceptional  severity,  which  does 
not  look  as  if  he  had  been  bribed  to 
lie.  He  had  confessed  from  the 
first,  and  adhered  to  his  confession 
to  the  last.  The  rest  said  they 
were  innocent,  but  their  statements 
curiously  varied. 

Chapuys’  account  of  the  trials  is 
the  most  circumstantial  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  It  is  long,  but 
its  extreme  interest  forbids  com- 
pression. 

A letter  of  the  Emperor’s,  written 
before  he  had  heard  of  Anne’s 
arrest,  arrived  a day  or  two  after  it. 
Chapuys  had  been  ill,  but  he  sent 
a copy  to  Cromwell,  who  expressed 
himself  delighted  at  the  Emperor’s 
expressions  of  goodwill  towards 
England,  and  gave  hopes  that  the 
feeling  would  be  reciprocated  on 
the  part  of  his  master.  Things 
could  not,  he  said,  be  in  better 
train  than  they  were,  especially 
through  what  had  happened  in  the 


matter  of  the  concubine.  He  re- 
minded Chapuys  of  what  he  had 
said  to  him  on  the  Eve  of  St. 
Matthias,  when  he  had  foretold  what 
was  likely  to  happen.  He  professed 
great  anxiety  for  Chapuys’  con- 
valescence, that  when  the  concu- 
bine and  her  accomplices  were  des- 
patched, he  might  come  to  Court 
and  carry  out  his  negotiations. 

‘ Sire,’  Chapuys’  letter  continued, 

‘ no  one  could  have  imagined  the 
delight  which  the  people  are 
everywhere  exhibiting,  not  so  much, 
for  the  ruin  of  the  concubine  as  for 
the  hope  of  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Princess.  So  far  the  King  shows 
no  inclination  to  replace  her.  The 
Council  have  twice  moved  him  about 
it,  but  he  remains  obstinate.  I 
learn  from  good  authority  that 
in  a conversation  between  Jane 
Seymour  and  the  King  about  their 
approaching  marriage,  before  the 
concubine  was  arrested,  the  lady 
proposed  to  him  to  bring  back  the 
Princess  to  the  Court.  The  King 
told  her  that  she  was  a fool.  She 
ought  rather,  he  said,  to  think  of 
the  position  of  the  children  which 
they  might  expect  for  themselves 
and  not  of  the  elevation  of  the 
other.  She  answered  that  in  soli- 
citing the  restoration  of  the  Princess 
she  believed  she  was  consulting  the 
good  of  the  King,  of  herself,  of 
her  children,  should  she  have  any, 
and  of  all  the  realm  ; without  it 
neither  the  Emperor  nor  the 
English  nation  would  be  satisfied, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  looked  for 
but  ruin.  She  speaks  fair,  and  I 
will  use  all  means  in  my  power  to 
keep  her  to  her  purpose.  I hope 
in  three  days  to  speak  to  the  King 
and  the  Council.  I will  also  com- 
municate about  it  with  a part  of 
the  Lords  who  have  been  sum- 
moned hither  to  a meeting  of 
Parliament.  The  concubine’s  little 
bastard  will,  I believe,  be  excluded 
from  the  succession ; the  King 
means  Parliament  to  invite  him  to 
marry  again.  To  conceal  the  affec- 
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tion  which  he  bears  to  the  Lady 
Seymour  he  keeps  her  seven  miles 
distant,  in  the  house  of  the  Master 
of  the  Horse,  and  he  says  in  public 
that  he  does  not  desire  to  re-enter 
the  married  state  unless  his  sub- 
jects constrain  him. 

‘ Sire,  the  same  evening  on 
which  the  concubine  was  taken  to 
the  Tower,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
going,  according  to  the  custom  in 
England,  to  ask  his  father’s  bless- 
ing before  retiring  to  rest,  the  King 
burst  into  tears,  saying  that  he 
and  his  sister,  meaning  the  Prin- 
cess, must  thank  God  for  having 
escaped  the  hands  of  that  accursed 
and  venomous  whore,  who  had  in- 
tended to  poison  them.  From  these 
words  it  would  appear  that  he 
knows  something.1 

‘ Sire,  on  the  1 2th  of  this  month 
there  were  condemned  as  traitors 
Master  Norris,  a gentleman  of  the 
King’s  Privy  Chamber ; Master 
Weston,  who  used  to  sleep  with 
the  King ; and  Master  Brereton,  a 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  also,  of 
whom  I wrote  by  my  man  to  your 
Majesty.  The  varlet,  sire,  is  the 
only  one  that  has  confessed.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  been  with  the 
concubine  three  times.  The  rest 
were  condemned  on  presumption 
and  certain  indications,  without 
proof  or  valid  confession.2 

‘ On  the  1 5th  the  concubine  and 
her  brother  were  condemned  for 


treason  by  all  the  principal  lords 
in  England.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
pronounced  sentence,  and  I am 
told  that  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  was 
ready  to  assist  at  the  judgment 
as  he  had  done  at  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  other  four.  The  said 
“ putain  ” and  her  brother  were  not 
taken  to  Westminster  like  the  other 
criminals,  but  were  tried  at  the 
Tower.  There  was,  however,  no 
secret  made  of  it,  for  over  two 
thousand  persons  were  present.  The 
principal  charge  against  her  was 
that  she  had  cohabited  with  her 
brother  and  her  other  accomplices  ; 
that  a promise  had  passed  between 
her  and  Norris  that  she  would  marry 
him  after  the  King’s  decease — a 
proof  that  they  desired  his  death — 
and  that  she  had  received  certain 
medals v from  Norris  . . . (four 
words  illegible  in  MS.)  . . . that 
she  had  caused  the  late  Queen 
to  be  poisoned,  and  that  she  had 
intended  to  do  the  same  to  the 
Princess.3 

4 To  all  these  charges  she  gave  an 
absolute  denial,  and  replied  to  each 
with  a sufficiently  coloured4  an- 
swer. She  admitted,  indeed,  that 
she  had  given  money  to  Weston, 
as  she  had  also  done  to  various 
other  young  gentlemen.  It  was 
objected  to  her  and  to  her  brother, 
that  they  had  mocked  at  the  King 
and  at  his  dress,  and  that  she  had 
shown  in  many  ways  that  she  had 


1 Sire,  le  mesme  soir  que  la  dicte  concubine  fut  menee  a la  Tour,  allant  le  Due  de 
Richmond  donner  le  bon  soir  au  Roy  son  pere  et  luy  demander  la  benediction  a la 
coustume  d’Angleterre,  le  diet  Roy  se  print  a larmoyer,  disant  que  luy  et  sa  sceur,  enten- 
dant  la  Princesse,  estoient  bien  tenuz  a Dieu  d’avoir  eschappe  les  mains  d’icelle  mauldicte 
et  venificque  putain  qu’avoit  delibere  les  faire  empoisonner,  dont  il  fault  dire  que  le 
diet  Roy  en  scavoit  quelque  chose. 

The  suspicion,  whether  groundless  or  well  grounded,  was  not  confined  to  the  King. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  died  in  the  summer,  and  a contemporary  chronicler,  otherwise 
well  inclined  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  who  gives  more  particulars  about  her  fall  than  any 
other  English  writer  of  the  time,  says : — 

‘ It  was  thought  that  he  was  privily  poisoned  by  the  means  of  Queen  Anne  and  her 
brother  Lord  Roch ford,  for  ho  pined  inwardly  in  his  body  long  before  he  died.  God 
knoweth  the  truth  thereof.’ — MS.  belonging  to  Lord  Henry  Percy,  about  to  be  published 
by  the  Camden  Society. 

- Par  presumption  et  aucuns  indices  sans  preuve  ny  confession  valide. 

3 Quelle  avoit  fait  empoisonner  la  feue  Royne  et  machine  de  faire  la  mesme  a la 
Princesse. 

4 Collore — plausible. 
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no  love  for  the  King,  but  was  weary 
of  him.1 

‘ The  brother  was  charged  with 
haying  cohabited  with  her,  on  pre- 
sumption; having  on  one  occasion 
been  a long  time  alone  with  her, 
and  from  certain  other  trifling  fol- 
lies. He  replied  to  all  so  well  that 
many  persons  present  were  ready 
to  bet  ten  to  one  that  he  would  be 
acquitted  ; 2 especially  because  no 
witnesses  were  produced  either 
against  him  or  against  her,  as  is 
the  custom  when  the  prisoner  de- 
nies the  crime  of  which  he  is 
accused. 

4 I must  not  omit  that,  among 
other  things,  it  was  objected  to  Lord 
Rochford,  as  a crime,  that  his  sister 
the  “ putain  ” had  told  his  wife  “que 
le  Roy  n’estoit  habille  en  cas  de  soy 
....  avec  femme,  et  qu’il  n’a- 
voit  ny  verfcu  ny  puissance.”  They 
had  not  wished  to  allow  this  charge 
to  get  abroad.  It  was  shown  to 
Rochford  in  writing,  with  a protest 
that  it  was  not  to  be  read  aloud.  But 
he  immediately  declared  the  matter, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  Cromwell 
and  several  others,  who  were  un- 
willing that  a suspicion  should  be 
engendered  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
offspring  that  the  King  pretends  to 
have.3 

* It  was  objected  also  to  him,  that 
he  had  used  words  in  which  he 
had  expressed  a doubt  whether  his 
sister’s  daughter  was  the  King’s 
child  or  not.4 

‘ They  were  tried  separately  and 
did  not  see  each  other.  The  concu- 
bine was  condemned  first.  When 


she  heard  her  sentence,  which  was  to 
be  burnt  or  to  lose  her  head,  at  the 
King’s  pleasure,  she  said  that  death 
was  welcome  to  her : her  chief  sor- 
row was  that  the  gentlemen,  who 
were  innocent  and  loyal  to  the  King, 
were  to  die  for  her  sake.  She 
begged  only  for  a short  respite  to 
dispose  her  conscience. 

4 The  brother,  when  he  heard  his 
sentence,  said,  that  since  die  he 
must,  he  would  not  any  longer 
maintain  his  innocence.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  well  de- 
served death,5  and  desired  that  the 
King  would  allow  his  debts  to  be 
paid  out  of  his  property. 

4 Although  all  the  world  here  is 
delighted  at  the  execution  of  the 
harlot,  there  are  few  persons  who 
do  not  murmur  at  and  consider 
most  strange  the  forms  which  have 
been  observed  in  the  process  and 
condemnation  of  the  others.  The 
King  is  variously  spoken  of,  nor 
will  people  be  more  appeased 
when  they  know  what  has  passed 
and  is  passing  between  him  and 
Mistress  Jane  Seymour.  It  is  re- 
marked already  that  the  King, 
though  he  has  received  so  great  an 
injury,  has  been  in  the  highest 
spirits  since  the  harlot’s  arrest. 
He  goes  continually  with  ladies  to 
banquets  at  this  place  and  that. 
Sometimes  he  remains  till  past 
midnight,  returning  by  the  river. 
He  is  accompanied  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  with  musical  in- 
struments, and  with  the  singers 
of  his  privy  chamber.  Men  in- 
terpret it  as  meaning  that  he  is 


1 II  luy  fut  aussy  objecte  et  an  frere  aussy  qu’ilz  estoient  mocqu6  du  Roy  et  de  ses 
habillements  ; et  quelle  en  plusieurs  faqons  demonstroit  ne  aymer  ledict  P.oy  ains  estre 
ennuye  de  luy. 

2 Au  tout  il  respondit  si  bien  que  plusieurs  des  assistans  voulurent  gaiger  dix  pour 
img  qu’il  seroit  absolu. 

3 Au  grand  despit  de  Cromwell  et  aucungs  autres  qui  ne  vouldroient  en  cest  endroit 
s’engendroit  suspicion  qui  pourroit  prejudiquer  a la  lignee  que  le  diet  Roy  pretend 
avoir. 

* II  luy  fut  aussy  objecte  qu’il  avoit  eu  seme  quelques  parolles  par  lesquelles  il  mectoit 
en  doubt e si  la  fille  de  sa  sceur  estoit  fille  du  Roy  ou  non. 

5 Le  frere  apres  sa  condamnation  dit  que  puisque  failloit  qu’il  mourut  il  ne  vouloit  plus 
soubstenir  son  innocence,  ains  confessoit  qu’il  avoit  bien  deservy  la  mort,  seulement 
supplioit  audict  Roy  vouloir  permectre  que  de  ses  biens  fussent  payes  ses  debtes  qu’il 
nomma. 
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delighted  at  being  quit  of  his  lean 
old  wicked  baggage,  with  hope  of  a 
fresh  start.1 

‘ He  supped  lately  with  a number 
of  ladies  in  the  house  of  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle.  The  Bishop  came  the 
next  day  to  tell  me  that  he  had  been 
desperately  happy  there.  The  Bishop 
said,  too,  that,  among  other  things, 
the  King  informed  him  that  he  had 
long  foreboded  the  issue  of  these 
affairs,  and  that  . . . some  time  ago 
he  had  composed  a tragedy,  which 
he  had  brought  with  him,  drawing, 
at  the  same  time,  out  of  his  bosom 
a small  . . . written  in  his  own 
hand.  The  Bishop  did  not  read  it. 
Possibly  it  contained  certain  bal- 
lads which  he  had  composed,  and 
which  the  concubine  and  her  bro- 
ther were  gravely  charged  with 
having  ridiculed. 

1 Sire,  three  days  after  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  concubine,  the  Princess 
was  removed  from  her  late  residence. 
She  was  very  honourably  attended, 
as  well  by  the  attendants  of  the 
little  bastard  as  by  many  other 
gentlemen  who  came  to  her  of  them- 
selves. Numbers  of  her  old  servants 
and  ladies  went  at  the  news  to  seek 
her.  Her  governess  would  have 
allowed  them  to  remain,  but  at  my 
advice  she  has  declined  to  retain  any 
one  about  her  person,  save  such  as 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  King  her 
father. 


‘ One  of  my  chief  fears  for  the 
Princess  is,  that  when  the  Estates 
call  upon  the  King  to  reinstate  her 
in  her  rights  and  titles,  he  will  not 
consent  till  she  has  first  sworn  to 
the  Statutes  annulling  the  first 
marriage  and  the  authority  of  the 
Pope.  In  this,  I think,  she  will  be 
hard  to  move.  . . . Your  Majesty 
will  let  me  know  your  pleasure  in 
the  matter. 

‘ Sire,  this  day  Lord  Bochford 
and  the  other  four  gentlemen  were 
beheaded  in  front  of  the  Tower,  in 
spite  of  the  exertions  made  by  the 
Bishop  of  Tarbes,  the  French 
Ambassador-in-Ordinary,  and  M. 
d’lnteville,  who  arrived  the  day 
before  yesterday,  to  save  one  of  them 
named  Weston.  The  concubine 
saw  them  executed  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Tower,  to  enhance  her 
misery  and  grief.  The  Lord  Boch- 
ford declared  himself  innocent  of 
everything  with  which  he  was 
charged ; although  he  confessed 
that  he  had  deserved  death  for 
having  contaminated  himself  with 
the  new  sects  of  religion,  and  for 
having  infected  many  others.  On 
this  account,  he  said,  Gfod  had  justly 
punished  him.  He  prayed  all  the 
world  to  keep  clear  of  these  heresies 
and  to  adhere  to  the  true  faith,  and 
his  words  will  cause  the  conversion 
and  recovery  of  innumerable  souls.’2 

‘ The  concubine  will  certainly  be 


1 Sentant  fort  a Interpretation  de  plusieurs  la  jouyssance  d’estre  quicte  de  maigre 
vieille  et  meschante  bagage,  avec  espoir  de  rechargement. 

2 Chapuys  sent  afterwards  another  account  in  Spanish  of  Lord  Bochford’s  words,  very 
different  from  his  first  version  : 

El  Conde  de  Bochford  hizo  una  harenga  bien  Catolica,  diciendo  al  pueblo  que  no 
venia  a predicarlos  antes  para  ser  miradero  y ejemplo,  confesando  sus  faltas  y peccados 
adelante  de  Dios  y el  Bey  su  Senor — deelarando  no  ser  menester  les  Meclarar  las  causas 
porque  habia  sido  condenado,  porque  se  n’abrian  placer  en  oyrlo ; antes  demandar 
merced  y perdona  de  sus  offensas  a Dios  y al  Bey  y a todos  los  otros  a quien  pudiese 
haber  hecho  mal,  y que  de  buen  corazon  como  el  perdonaba  a cada  uno,  rogando  que 
ninguno  ne  quisiese  seguir  las  vanidades  deste  mundo  ny  trampas  de  Corte.  las  cuales  le 
habian  traydo  a tal  fin  y verguen^a  en  que  se  hallaba — y si  hubiese  $eguido  las  doctrinas 
Evangelicas  las  cuales  muchas  veces  habia  leydo,  no  hubiera  caydo  en  tal  peligro,  porque 
mas  vale  el  que  bien  hace  que  el  que  bien  lee  y que  finalmente  perdonaba  a todos 
aquellos  que  le  habian  sentenciado  a la  muerte,  rogando  quisiesen  rogar  a Dios  por  su 
alma. 

There  is  a duplicate  of  this  account  at  Brussels.  The  version  in  Lord  Henry  Percy’s 
MS.  nearly  resembles  it : 

Masters  all.  I am  come  hither  not  to  preach  and  make  a sermon,  but  to  die,  as  the 
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executed  ip-morrow,  or  at  latest  on 
Friday.  The  King,  I think,  is  im- 
patient that  it  is  not  already  done. 
The  day  before  she  was  condemned, 
he  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  and 
some  other  gentlemen  to  fetch  Mis- 
tress Seymour.  They  brought  her 
within  a mile  of  the  palace,  where 
she  is  splendidly  served  by  the 
• officers  of  the  royal  kitchen,  and  is 
magnificently  dressed.  A lady,  a 
relation  of  hers,  who  dined  with 
her  on  the  day  of  the  sentence,  told 
me  that  a message  came  from  the 
King  to  her  in  the  morning  that  by 
three  o’clock  he  would  send  her 
word  that  the  concubine  was  con- 
demned. This  he  did  by  Master 
Bryan,  whom  he  despatched  with 
all  speed.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  he  will  marry  the  said 
Mistress  Seymour : some  believe 
that  the  contracts  and  promises  have 
already  passed. 

‘ So  far,  sire,  I wrote  yesterday, 
but  I delayed  my  despatch  for  a day 
that  I might  be  able  to  advertise 
your  Majesty  for  certain  of  the  con- 
cubine’s execution.  It  was  done  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  inside 
the  Tower.  There  were  present 
the  Chancellor,  Master  Cromwell, 
and  many  others  of  the  King’s 
Council,  and  a large  concourse  of 
English  subjects  besides.  Foreigners 


were  not  admitted.  It  is  said  that 
although  the  bodies  and  heads  of 
those  decapitated  the  day  before 
yesterday  have  been  already  buried, 
the  concubine’s  head  will  be  set 
upon  the  bridge,  at  least  for  a time. 
She  confessed  and  communicated 
yesterday,  expecting  that  she  was 
then  to  have  died.  No  one  ever 
showed  better  inclination  for  death 
than  she ; she  even  pressed  those 
who  had  her  in  charge  to  make 
haste  with  it ; and  when  the  order 
came  to  defer  the  execution  till 
to-day,  she  showed  much  disap- 
pointment ; she  said  she  was  in  good 
state  and  well  disposed  for  death, 
and  she  prayed  the  Governor  of  the 
Tower,  for  the  honour  of  God,  that 
since  it  was  so  to  be,  he  would  beg 
the  King  to  let  her  be  despatched 
incontinently.  The  lady  who  had 
the  care  of  her  sent  me  secret  word 
that  both  before  and  after  she  had 
received  the  Holy  Sacrament,  the 
concubine  assured  her,  on  the 
damnation  of  her  soul,  that  she  had 
never  sinned  against  the  King  in 
the  misuse  of  her  body.’ 1 

By  the  same  post  Chapuys  wrote 
also  to  Granvelle,  adding  other 
particulars. 

£ Two  other  gentlemen,’  he  said, 
£ have  been  arrested  on  the  same 
charges,  and  it  is  thought  that 


law  hath  found  me,  and  to  the  law  I submit  me,  desiring  you  all,  and  specially  you  my 
masters  of  the  Court,  that  you  will  trust  on  God  specially,  and  not  on  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  for  if  I had  so  done  I think  I had  been  alive  as  ye  be  now.  Also  I desire  you  to 
help  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  true  word  of  God.  And  whereas  I am  slandered  by  it  I 
have  been  diligent  to  read  it  and  set  it  forth  truly  ; but  if  I had  been  as  diligent  to  ob- 
serve it,  and  done  and  lived  thereafter,  as  I was  to  read  it  and  set  it  forth,  I had  not 
come  hereto.  Wherefore  I beseech  you  all  to  be  workers,  and  live  thereafter,  and  not  to 
read  it  and  live  not  thereafter.  As  for  mine  offences,  it  cannot  prevail  you  to  hear  them 
that  I die  here  for,  but  I beseech  God  that  I may  be  an  example  to  you  all,  and  that  all 
you  may  beware  In’-  me.  And  heartily  I require  you  all  to  pray  for  me,  and  to  forgive 
me  if  I have  offended  you,  and  I forgive  you  all,  and  God  save  the  King. 

We  have  here  evidently  two  different  versions  of  the  same  words,  and  both  are  con- 
firmed by  a friend  of  Norris  and  Brereton  named  Constantyne,  who  said  that  he  was 
utterly  incredulous  of  the  guilt  of  any  of  the  parties  * till  he  heard  them  speak  at  their 
deaths,  when  in  a manner  all  confessed  except  Norris,  who  said  almost  nothing.’ 

After  all  the  insight  which  Chapuys’  letters  give  us  into  this  extraordinary  story,  it 
remains  remarkable  that  not  Smeton  only  but  all  the  others  died  without  declaring 
themselves  innocent,  and  virtually  acknowledging  that  for  some  cause  or  other  they  were 
justly  punished. 

1 La  dame  qui  la  eut  en  garde  m’a  envoye  dire  en  grand  secret  que  ladicte  concubine 
avant  et  apres  la  reception  du  Sainct  Sacrement,  luy  affirma  sur  la  damnation  de  son  ame 
qu’elle  ne  s’estoit  meffaict  de  son  corps  envers  le  Koy. — Chapuys  a l’Empereur,  19  Mai. 
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there  will  be  many  more.  The 
King  declares  that  be  believes 
more  than  a hundred  have  had  to  do 
with  her.  There  never  was  prince 
or  person  who  has  more  displayed 
his  horns  or  paraded  them  with 
greater  show  of  satisfaction.’ 1 

The  King  adhered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disclosures  and  their  fearful 
consequences,  to  his  intended  di- 
vorce. Believing,  or  affecting  to 
believe,  that  he  had  been  shame- 
fully outraged,  he  determined  that 
the  offspring  of  the  unhappy  woman 
should  have  no  legitimate  claims 
upon  him.  Such  a measure,  indeed, 
if  causes  had  been  really  found  to 
invalidate  the  marriage,  was  poli- 
tically necessary.  The  divorce  was 
pronounced.  The  grounds  of  it 
were  not  made  public. 

‘T  have  just  learnt,’  Chapuys 
wrote,  ‘that  yesterday  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  declared  and 
formally  pronounced  the  daughter  of 
the  concubine  to  be  Master  Norris’s 
bastard,  and  not  the  daughter  of 
the  King.  This  will  remove  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Princess, 
who,  I hope,  whatever  difficulties 
have  been  hitherto  made,  will  be 
now  proclaimed  the  true  heir  of  the 
sCrown,  not  as  born  of  a lawful 
marriage,  but  as  legitimate,  never- 
theless, propter  bonam  fidem  pa- 
rentum. 

‘ Others  say  that  the  Archbishop 
has  decreed  the  marriage  between 
the  King  and  concubine  invalid 
because  the  King  had  had  connec- 
tion with  her  sister,  and  since  both 
he  and  she  were  aware  of  this  im- 
peachment, the  good  faith  of  the 
parents  could  not  be  invoked  to 
legitimatise  the  bastard  girl.’ 


The  foulness  of  the  rumours  in- 
creased every  moment. 

‘ Although,’  said  Chapuys,  ‘ I at- 
tach no  great  importance  to  this,  I 
must  tell  you  that  many  think  the 
greater  part  of  these  new  Bishops 
ought  ....  [a  few  words  of  the 
MS.  illegible.]  They  say  that  the 
Bishops  persuaded  the  concubine 
that  “ confession  ” was  not  neces- 
sary, and  that  in  consequence  she 
became  the  bolder  to  continue  in 
her  detestable  and  abominable  vices. 
They  are  persuaded,  moreover,  that 
according  to  the  opinions  of  that 
sect,  estoit  loysible  ' de  demander 
ayde  et  subside  d’ailleurs,  voyre 
vers  ses  propres  parens,  quand  le 
mary  n’estoit  idone  et  suffisant 
pour  satisfaire  a la  femme.’ 2 

The  Peers  and  the  Council,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  long  been  busy  in 
private  promoting  the  King’s  mar- 
riage with  Jane  Seymour,  now  for- 
mally requested  him  to  accomplish 
it  without  delay.  The  Infanta  of 
Portugal  was  offered  to  him  on  one 
side.  M.  d’lnteville  and  the  Bishop 
of  Tarbes  pressed  on  his  accept- 
ance, as  Charles  had  anticipated, 
the  sister  of  the  King  of  France. 
The  King  refused  to  see  the  French 
Ambassador.  He  said  he  had  al- 
ready experienced  in  the  concubine 
the  effects  of  French  breeding.3 

Cromwell  affected  to  blush  for  his 
master’s  answer,  but  he  said  their 
proposals  were  but  lost  labour,  for 
the  King  would  never  marry  out  of 
his  own  realm ; and  when  Chapuys 
enquired  why,  he  coolly  answered 
that  they  could  not  punish  a 
foreigner  of  high  birth  if  she  mis- 
conducted herself  as  they  had 
punished  the  concubine.4 


1 Le  Roy  a dit  qu’il  pensoit  et  creoit  que  plus  de  cent  avoient  eu  affaire  a elle.  . . . 
Vous  ne  vistes  oncques  prince  ne  autre  personne  qui  manifesto  plus  ses  cornes  ne  qu1 
les  pronote  plus  alegrement.  Chapuys  adds  : — Je  vous  layse  penser  la  cause. — Chapuys  a 
Granvelle,  19  Mai. 

2 Chapuys  a Granvelle,  19  Mai. 

3 Le  Roy  respondit  qu’elle  estoit  trop  . . . pour  luy ; et  d’ailleurs  qu’il  avoit  trop  experi- 
mente  en  la  dicte  concubine  que  c’estoit  de  la  nourriture  de  France. — Chapuys  a l’Em- 
pereur,  6 Juin. 

4 Me  diet  que  ieelluy  Baily  de  Troyes  et  l’autre  Ambassadeur  avoient  proposes  le 
manage  de  l’aisnee  fille  de  France  avec  ce  Roy,  mais  que  c’estoit  peine  perdue,  car  ce 
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Chapuys  was  startled.  He  re- 
plied, however,  that  there  could  be 
no  fear  of  such  a misfortune  in 
ladies  well  born  and  bred,  as  they 
had  seen  in  the  late  Queen ; and  he 
said  that  he  meant  to  persist,  as  op- 
portunity should  offer,  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  Infanta.* 1 

With  the  political  alliance  Crom- 
well assured  him  that  all  would 
now  go  well.  The  death  of  the 
concubine  had  removed  all  obstruc- 
tions, and  the  King,  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  was  pre- 
pared to  declare  in  Parliament  the 
Princess  to  be  his  heir.  In  the 
matter  of  marriage,  however,  it 
was,  as  he  said,  lost  labour. 

The  morning  after  the  execution, 
Jane  Seymour  was  brought  pri- 
vately to  the  palace,  where  the  pre- 
liminary contract  was  executed. 
The  secret  was  kept  for  a few  days, 
but  rumours  began  to  go  abroad. 
It  was  whispered  that  the  marriage 
had  been  contemplated  while  Anne 
was  alive,  and  Chapuys  anticipated 
an  expression  of  popular  discontent. 
He  was  agreeably,  or  disagreeably, 
disappointed,  however.  The  cere- 
mony itself  was  private,  but  at 
Whitsuntide  Queen  Jane  was  in- 
stalled in  the  palace,  and  received 
Chapuys’  congratulations  in  a for- 
mal audience,  while  no  sound  was 
heard  anywhere  but  of  general,  and 
by  him,  at  least,  unexpected  satis- 
faction.2 

The  Emperor  had  asked  for  a 
description  of  Jane. 

4 She  is  the  sister,’  Chapuys  wrote 
to  Granvelle,  ‘ of  a certain  Edward 
Seymour,  and  she  has  completed 
her  twenty-fifth  year.  She  is  short, 
of  no  great  beauty,  and,  as  all  the 
world  says,  not  even  tolerably 
pretty.  She  is  fair  complexioned, 
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and  rather  pale  than  otherwise. 
Having  been  long  about  the  Court, 
you  may  imagine  that  she  knows 
how  to  conduct  herself,  and  what  it 
is  to  make  such  a marriage  as  this. 
The  King  is  delighted,  being  re- 
lieved of  the  trouble  which,  as  it  is 
said,  the  concubine  caused  him;  il 
n’a  ny  vigueui1  ny  vertu,  et  d’ailleurs 

en  cas  qu’elle  soit  pucelle. 

If  they  want  a divorce,  never  fear, 
they  will  find  witnesses  in  plenty. 
She  is  of  no  great  experience,  but 
she  is  perhaps  clever,  and  they  tell 
me  she  is  proud  and  haughty.  She 
has  great  affection  and  reverence 
for  the  Princess.’3 

There  is  something  more  to  tell, 
but  we  may  pause  for  a moment  to 
review  the  ground. 

Anne  Boleyn,  it  is  evident,  had 
borne  herself  in  her  invidious  posi- 
tion with  much  indiscretion.  She 
had  insulted  the  Peers.  She  and 
her  brother  had  ostentatiously 
favoured  the  new,  and  as  yet  un- 
popular, opinions  in  matters  of 
religion  ; and  in  their  anxiety  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  dangerous  rivals 
they  had  endeavoured  to  bring 
Queen  Catherine  and  the  Princess 
Mary  to  the  scaffold  under  the  Act 
of  Supremacy.  Chapuys  mentions 
this,  not  once  only  or  as  a rumour, 
but  in  almost  every  letter  for  a 
whole  year,  circumstantially  and 
positively.  He  gives  the  names  of 
the  persons  from  whom  he  drew  his 
information,  and  they  were  persons 
with  the  best  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  truth.  Indisputably,  it  was 
the  general  belief  of  the  great 
families  and  of  Queen  Catherine’s 
friends  about  the  Court,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
belief  was  well  founded. 

As  a natural  consequence,  though 


Roy  ne  se  marieroit  oncques  hors  de  son  Royaulme,  et  luy  demandant  raison  pourquoy 
il  m’en  dit  avec  assez  mine  assurance  que  se  Tenant  a meffaire  de  son  corps  une  Royno 
estrangere  que  fut  de  grand  sang  et  parentage,  l’on  ne  pourroit  ehatier  et  s’en  faire  quicte 
comme  il  avoit  faiet  de  la  derniere. — Ibid. 

1 Ibid. 

2 C’estoit  chose  incredible  du  playsir  que  ce  peuple  avoit  de  ce  marriage. — Chapuys  a 
l’Empereur,  6 Juin. 

3 Chapuys  a Granvelle,  1 8 Mai. 
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probably  "without  any  foundation  at 
all,  when  Queen  Catherine  died  her 
rival  was  believed  to  have  poisoned 
her.  It  was  believed  also  that  she 
meant  to  poison  Mary,  and  thus  there 
is  no  longer  a mystery  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a party  -whose  object  was  to 
separate  her  from  the  King,  and  if 
possible  destroy  her.  The  King 
himself  had  for  some  time  been 
estranged  from  her  — we  do  not 
know  the  reasons.  His  fancy  for 
Jane  Seymour  is  first  mentioned  in 
January  1536.  He  had  scarcely 
spoken  ten  times  to  Anne  in  the 
three  preceding  months,  so  that  a 
fancy  for  another  woman  was  not 
the  only  cause.  The  state  of  politics 
made  another  marriage  desirable 
for  him,  and  immediately  that  his 
own  inclinations  were  discovered  to 
be  wavering,  a powerful  faction, 
supported  by  his  favourite  ministers, 
was  at  hand  to  encourage  his  dis- 
content. After  Anne’s  last  mis- 
carriage he  made  up  his  mind  to 
divorce  her,  and  the  only  question 
was  of  the  means.  Had  he  accepted 
the  Emperor’s  overtures  it  would 
have  been  easy,  but  he  was  unex- 
pectedly obstinate  about  Rome,  and 
some  other  plan  had  to  be  dis- 
covered. There  is  no  sign  of  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  King  to 
charge  her  with  misconduct  to- 
wards himself  since  her  marriage, 
or  of  any  thought  of  doing  more 
than  divorce  her ; nor  would  he 
purchase  a divorce  at  the  price  of 
submitting  to  the  Pope.  But  the 
Imperial  faction  had  gone  too  far 
to  recede.  Her  connection  with 
Lord  Percy  was  discovered,  or  said 
to  be  discovered,  and  on  this 
Chapuys  said  that  action  was  to 
have  been  taken. 

At  that  instant  appeared  the  ac- 
cumulated charges  of  incest  and 
adultery.  Chapuys’  letters  do  not 
fully  explain  them,  but  they  explain 
the  readiness  with  which  they  were 
believed.  Lord  Howard  said  that 
Smeton  had  been  found  in  her  bed. 
Had  this  been  so  it  would  have 


been  proved  upon  her  trial.  But 
Smeton  was  with  her,  as  she  herself 
admitted,  on  the  last  of  April ; and 
Smeton  confessed  his  guilt  and  hers. 
The  two  things  may  have  been  con- 
nected or  may  not.  The  guilt  may 
have  been  real,  but  also  reasons 
may  be  imagined  for  his  having 
lied.  In  the  account  in  the  Baga 
de  Secretis  the  lovers  are  said  to 
have  been  jealous  of  each  other,  and 
Smeton  (it  is  but  a conjecture) 
seeing  Norris  or  Weston  more 
favoured  than  himself,  may  have 
entangled  himself  in  stories  from 
which  he  could  not  afterwards  ex- 
tricate himself.  The  other  points 
proved  against  her  of  levity,  folly, 
indecency,  may  have  been  well 
founded,  and  yet  are  all  compatible 
with  substantial  innocence ; while 
to  the  heated  imagination  of  a 
world  prepared  by  hatred  to  con- 
demn her,  they  may  have  appeared 
confirmation  strong  as  proof  from 
Holy  Writ. 

Her  brother  and  the  three  other 
gentlemen  were  involved  in  the 
same  detestation.  They  belonged 
to  the  same  faction.  They  had  been 
connected  most  probably  wTith  her 
policy.  If  she  bad  jested  with  Lady 
Rochford  on  matters  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  mentioned — if 
she  had  allowed  Weston  to  make  love 
to  her,  and  talked  to  Norris  about 
‘ dead  men’s  shoes  ’ — she  had  lost 
the  protection  of  the  presumption  of 
innocence  which  forms  a shield  round 
genuine  modesty.  The  Peers  who 
found  her  guilty  may  thus  have  given 
their  verdict  without  wilful  perjury. 
The  law  allowed  prisoners  under 
charge  of  treason  no  counsel.  There 
were  no  witnesses,  but  only  written 
depositions,  which  they  were  them- 
selves called  to  answer  offhand ; and 
a Court  which  started  with  a ready- 
made presumption  of  guilt  would 
be  unlikely,  in  a defence  made 
under  such  conditions,  to  find  much 
to  shake  their  opinions.  If  there 
was  intentional  treachery  anywhere 
it  was  in  Cromwell,  but  he,  too, 
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may  Lave  been  deceived  by  liis 
wishes. 

The  King  evidently  believed  the 
whole  charge  — the  adultery,  the 
incest,  the  poisoning  of  Catherine, 
the  intended  poisoning  of  Mary  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Anne’s  exe- 
cution was  not  necessary  for  his 
release  from  her — for,  as  it  was,  a 
divorce  was  pronounced — but  the 
assumption  of  her  guilt  was  a salve 
to  his  conscience.  It  was  a satisfac- 
tion to  him  to  see  in  the  woman  who 
had  become  a burden  to  him  a mon- 
ster of  wickedness.  There  was 
nothing  to  suggest  a doubt  to  him  of 
what  one  of  the  accused  parties  con- 
fessed, of  charges  which  everyone 
about  him  declared  to  be  true,  and 
to  which  he  himself  was  but  too 
willing  to  give  credit.  Chapuys,  who 
half  believed  Anne  to  be  innocent, 
who  spoke  with  c}mical  contempt  of 
Henry’s  parade  of  his  horns,  who 
knew  all  that  had  passed  about  Jane 
Seymour,  yet  continued  to  endea- 
vour to  promote  his  marriage  with 
the  Infanta ; the  French  ambas- 
sadors, equally,  had  another  candi- 
date for  his  hand,  and  unscrupulous 
as  were  the  politicians  of  the  six- 
teenth century  in  such  matters,  it 
is  impossible  that  they  could  have 
suspected  him  of  deliberate  and 
dastardly  murder. 

The  country  was  clearly  satisfied. 
Anne  Boleyn  was  supposed  in  Eng- 
land to  have  been  innocent  only 
when  Elizabeth  had  become  the 
national  idol.  Any  passing  mis- 
givings were  dispelled  by  the 
speeches  at  the  executions,  which 
under  every  hypothesis,  except  that 
the  sufferers  were  really  guilty  of 
some  crime  or  other,  remain  hard 
to  be  accounted  for. 

But  Chapuys’  story  is  not  yet 
completed. 

Parliament  had  been  called  to 
revise  what  had  been  done,  and  to 
make  the  changes  in  the  disposition 


of  the  succession  which  had  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  illegiti- 
matising  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
In  default  of  issue  from  his  mar- 
riage with  Jane  Seymour,  the  King 
intended  to  settle  the  crown  on  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.1 

The  Duke  became  dangerously 
ill.  Slow  poison,  so  the  impassioned 
world  imagined,  had  actually  been 
administered  to  him  by  the  un- 
happy Anne,  and  he  sank  so  fast, 
and  was  so  evidently  dying,  that 
the  intention  was  exchanged  for 
a provision  enabling  the  King 
to  dispose  the  succession  in  his 
will.  The  King  himself  was  so- 
lemnly thanked  for  having  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  the  Peers 
and  Council  and  taken  another 
wife.  In  conformity  with  Cranmer’s 
sentence,  the  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn  was  declared  to  have  been 
invalid  from  the  first,  and  Elizabeth 
in  consequence  to  be  a bastard. 

The  Statute  having  been  silent  as 
to  the  cause,  conjecture  has  been 
busy  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
obstacle. 

Of  the  two  explanations  already 
offered  by  Chapuys,  he  now  pro- 
nounced positively  for  the  second, 
not,  however,  without  implying  that 
the  Parliament  might,  if  it  had 
pleased,  have  proceeded  on  the 
connection  with  Horris,  or  on  the 
previous  marriage  with  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland . 

c The  Statute  constituting  the  con- 
cubine’s daughter  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  crown  has  been  repealed,’  he 
said,  ‘ and  she  has  been  declared 
bastard,  not  as  being  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Norris,  as  might  have  been  more 
honourably  alleged,  but  because  the 
marriage  between  the  King  and  the 
concubine  was  in  itself  illegitimate, 
the  King  having  previously  had 
carnal  knowledge  of  the  said  con- 
cubine’s sister.  For  this  cause  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  a 


1 Le  quel  pour  tout  certain  il  entendoit  de  faire  son  successeur,  et  pensoit  si  sa 
nialadie  ne  fut  survenu  le  faire  declairer  par  le  Parlement. — Chapuys  a l’Empereur, 
23  Juillet. 
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sentence  of  divorce  a day  or  two 
before  the  execution.  ‘There  was 
no  need  of  it,  for  death  and  the 
sword  were  to  divorce  her  speedi- 
ly enough  and  absolutely  enough. 
Or  if  they  chose  to  have  it  so, 
they  might  have  found  a fairer 
pretext  in  her  having  been  al- 
ready married  to  another  hus- 
band who  was  still  alive.  But  God 
has  been  pleased  to  discover  a 
greater  and  worse  than  inexcusable 
abomination,  inasmuch  as  the  King 
could  allege  ignorance  neither  of  law 
nor  of  fact.  God  grant  that  here 
may  be  the  end  of  all  his  follies.’1 

This  is  a positive  assertion  of 
great  consequence,  and  is  a strong 
confirmation,  if  it  does  not  amount 
to  more,  of  the  conjecture  which 
has  been  already  ventured  by  Lin- 
gard  and  other  writers.  The  words 
of  the  Statute  to  which  Chapuys 
refers,  however,  are  these : 

God  of  late  of  His  infinite  goodness,  from 
•whom  no  secret  things  can  be  hid,  hath 
caused  to  be  brought  to  light  evident  and 
open  knowledge  of  certain  just,  true,  and 
lawful  impediments,  unknown  at  the  making 
of  the  late  Act,  and  since  that  time  confessed 
by  the  Lady  Anne , before  the  most  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  sitting  judicially  for  the  same, 
by  the  which  it  plainly  appears  that  the  said 
marriage  was  never  good  nor  consonant  to 
the  law. 

The  Lady  Anne  could  not  be  said 
to  have  confessed  the  King’s  guilt 
with  her  sister;  and  to  Chapuys’ 
account  there  is  another  equally 
positive  to  be  opposed. 

‘ The  same  day,  May  17,  in  the 
afternoon,’  says  the  same  contem- 
porary chronicler  from  whom  I 


have  already  quoted  (note  1,  p.  55, 
and  note  2,  p.  57),  ‘at  a solemn 
court  kept  at  Lambeth  by  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Doctors  of  the  Laws,  the  King  was 
divorced  from  his  wife  Queen  Anne, 
and  there , at  the  same  court , was  a 
'privy  contract  approved  that  she  had 
made  to  the  Farl  of  Northumberland, 
afore  the  King's  time.  And  so  she 
was  discharged,  and  was  never 
lawful  Queen  of  England.’ 

The  proceedings  in  Parliament 
were  secret.  It  does  not  appear 
from  what  source  Chapuys  derived 
his  information,  or  why  his  version 
should  be  more  accurate  than  the 
chronicler’s,  unless  it  be  that  in  so 
dark  a story  the  most  unfavourable 
interpretation  is  the  more  probable. 
It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that 
the  King,  having  confessedly  other 
grounds  to  go  upon,  should  have 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  expose  his 
own  wickedness.  It  is,  at  least, 
possible  that  Chapuys  was  retailing 
a rumour  which  was  growing  popu- 
lar among  the  Catholics,  as  reflect- 
ing infamy  on  persons  whom  they 
detested. 

Whether  the  King’s  connection 
with  Mary  Boleyn  was  or  was  not 
the  occasion  of  the  divorce,  is  in- 
dependent of  course  of  the  further 
question,  whether  such  a connec- 
tion ever  really  existed.  Mary 
Boleyn  may  have  been  Henry’s 
mistress,  yet  the  chronicler  be  right 
in  his  explanation  of  the  divorce. 
I will  therefore  add  a few  words  on 
the  general  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  the  charge. 

The  liaison , if  real,  must  have 


1 Le  statut  declairant  princesse  legitime  heretiere  la  fille  de  la  concubine  a este  revoque 
et  elle  declaire  bastarde  non  point  comme  fille  de  Mr.  Norris  comme  se  pouvoit  plus 
honnestement  dire,  mais  pour  avoir  este  le  manage  entre  ladicte  concubine  et  le  diet  Roy 
illegitime,  a cause  qu’il  avoit  cogneu  chamellement  la  soeur  de  la  dicte  concubine;  pourla- 
quelle  cause  l’Archevesque  de  Canterbury  ung  ou  deux  jours  avant  que  ladicte  concubine 
fut  executee  donna  et  prefera  la  sentence  de  divorce,  de  quoy  comme  s<javez  trop  mieulx 
n’estoit  grand  besoign,  puisque  l’epee  et  la  mort  les  avoit  prochainement  et  absolument 
divorties ; et  puisque  aussy  le'  vouloient  faire,  le  pretexte  eust  este  plus  honneste 
d’alleguer  qu’elle  avoit  este  mariee  a autre  encores  vivant.  Mais  Dieu  a voulu  descouvrir 
plus  grande  abhomination  qu’est  plus  que  inexcusable,  actendu  qu’il  ne  peult  alleguer 
ignorance  neque  juris  neque  facti.  Dieu  veuille  que  telle  soit  la  fin  de  toutes  ses  folies. — 
Chapuys  a Granvelle,  8 Juillet. 
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taken  place  previous  to  1521.  In 
the  January  of  that  year  Mary  Bo- 
leyn  married  Sir  Henry  Carey,  and 
no  one  pretends  that  it  occurred 
after  she  became  Carey’s  wife. 
Hothing  was  known  about  it  at  the 
time,  nor  was  it  ever  heard  of  till 
many  years  after,  during  the  agita- 
tion of  the  first  divorce. 

In  1527,  however,  a draft  was 
sketched  of  a dispensation  enabling 
Henry  to  marry  a second  wife,  for 
which  it  was  intended  to  apply  to 
the  Pope,  and  which  appears,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  suspicious.  The 
King  applies  for  permission  to 
marry,  cum  quacunque  alia  muliere, 
etsi  ilia  talis  sit  quee  alias  cum  alio 
matrimonium  contraxerit,  dummodo 
illud  carnali  copula  non  consumma- 
verit,  etiamsi  tibi  (the  Pope  is  sup- 
posed to  be  addressing  the  King), 
alias  secundo  vel  remotiori  gradu 
consanguinitatis  aut  primo  affini- 
tatis  ex  quocunque  licito  seu  illicito 
coitu  conjuncta,  dummodo  relicta 
fratris  tui  non  fuerit,  ac  etiamsi 
cognatione  spirituali  aut  legali  tibi 
conjuncta  extiterit,  et  impedimen- 
tum  publicse  honestatis  justitiseve 
subsistat,  &c. 

The  dispensations  granted  to 
Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  who  mar- 
ried two  sisters  and  afterwards  his 
niece,  may  have  nearly  resembled 
this.  Legal  documents  of  the  kind 
were  made  as  broad  as  possible  to 
cover  all  questions  which  might 
afterwards  be  raised.  The  phrase, 
however,  ‘ licito  seu  illicito  coitu  ’ 
is  certainly  remarkable,  and  may 
be  fairly  supposed  to  have  special 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  person  whom  the  King  desired 
to  marry.  If  this  was  the  case,  the 
preceding  paragraph,  ‘ etsi  ilia  talis 
sit  quae  alias  cum  alio  matrimonium 
contraxerit,’  &c.  may  have  had  a 
personal  application  also,  and  may 
have  related  to  Anne’s  precontract 
with  young  Percy. 

But  here  again  we  are  met  with 
the  antecedent  unlikelihood,  in- 
disputably very  strong,  that  Henry, 
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who  was  applying  for  a separation 
from  Queen  Catherine  on  consci- 
entious grounds,  should  have  him- 
self supplied  the  Pope  with  an  un- 
answerable ground  for  refusal. 
How  could  he  ask  the  Pope  at 
the  same  breath  to  admit  a doubt 
of  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with 
his  brother’s  wife  and  demand  to 
be  allowed  to  marry  a woman  to 
whom  he  stood  in  the  same  virtual 
relation  ? 

While  the  divorce  controversy 
was  in  progress  the  story  became 
current  among  the  friars  about  the 
Court.  The  scandal  was  extended 
to  Lady  Boleyn,  and  it  was  whis- 
pered that  Anne  herself  was  the 
King’s  daughter.  In  1532,  Father 
Peto,  an  advocate  of  Queen  Cathe- 
rine, mentioned  it  under  this  form 
to  Sir  George  Throgmorton,  who 
had  opposed  the  divorce  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  Throgmorton  boasted  to 
a party  of  his  friends  that  he  had 
thrown  it  in  the  teeth  of  Henry 
himself.  The  King,  he  told  them, 
had  once  begun  upon  the  subject  of 
the  divorce  with  him.  He  said  he 
had  replied  that  ‘if  his  Highness 
did  marry  Queen  Anne  his  con- 
science would  be  more  troubled  at 
length,  for  that  it  was  thought  he 
had  meddled  both  with  the  mother 
and  the  sister.’  The  King  had 
answered,  ‘ Never  with  the  mother.’ 
Cromwell,  standing  by,  had  added, 

‘ Nor  with  the  sister  neither,  so  put 
that  out  of  your  mind.’ 

Henry  permitted  and  encouraged 
singular  plainness  of  speech.  It  is 
possible  that  Throgmorton  may 
have  really  spoken  to  him  in  these 
terms,  but  when  the  words  were 
reported  to  the  King,  and  he  was 
questioned  about  them,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  maintain  the  truth  of 
the  conversation.  He  had  been 
boasting  merely  to  his  friends,  he 
said,  ‘ that  they  might  note  him  as 
a man  that  dared  speak  for  the 
commonwealth.’ 

The  next  authority  whom  Sanders 
and  subsequent  writers  followed  is 
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Reginald  Pole.  Pole,  when  he  had 
composed  his  celebrated  book 
against  Henry  VIII.,  sent  it  first 
in  MS.  to  the  King.  In  this  ver- 
sion the  story  is  not  mentioned,  and 
Pole  speaks  of  Henry  as  having 
lived  an  unblemished  life  down  to 
the  time  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Anne.  He  could  not  have  meant 
this  in  strictness,  for  the  intrigue 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
was  the  result  was  notorious,  and 
had  never  been  concealed.  Clearly, 
however,  he  acquitted  him  of  any- 
thing like  general  profligacy,  yet  in 
the  year  following,  when  he  gave 
his  book  to  the  world,  he  inserted 
this  new  charge  in  terms  of  peculiar 
offensiveness.  The  inference  is  that 
he  had  not  heard  of  it  before,  and  had 
learnt  it  in  the  interval.  Yet  if  he 
had  learnt  it  on  producible  autho- 
rity— especially  if  Chapuys’  ac- 
count could  be  proved,  and  if 
the  Parliament  had  pronounced 
Henry  divorced  from  Anne  on  this 
ground — the  question  presents  itself 
why  Paul  III.  made  no  use  of  so 
tremendous  an  argument  when  it 


would  have  told  with  such  over- 
whelming force  in  his  favour  ? 
Why,  when  he  at  last  pronounced 
his  long- delayed  sentence,  and 
summed  up,  as  the  occasions  of  it, 
the  long  catalogue  of  Henry’s  enor- 
mities, did  he  omit  the  one  charge 
which  of  all  others  would  have 
carried  the  opinion  of  Europe  in  his 
favour  P 

The  argument  from  the  Pope’s 
silence,  and  from  the  absence  of  all 
mention  of  the  Mary  Boleyn  con- 
nection in  every  authoritative  docu- 
ment where  it  would  most  have 
been  expected,  has  always  appeared 
to  me  so  weighty  as  to  overbalance 
floating  scandal,  rhetorical  invec- 
tive, and  conclusions  drawn  by  in- 
ference from  ambiguous  legal  docu- 
ments. The  story  may  have  been 
true,  and  if  it  was  true  it  was  pe- 
culiarly disgraceful,  but  it  is  not 
proved.  In  my  own  opinion  the 
balance  of  probability  is  the  other 
way,  but  those  who  believe  the  charge 
will  find  their  case  strengthened  by 
the  deliberate  words  of  the  Im- 
perial ambassador.  J.  A.  E. 
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THE  researches  of  Dr.  Frankland, 
Dr.  Angus  Smith,  and  other 
chemists  have  given  much  infor- 
mation on  water ; but  as  those 
eminent  men  addressed  themselves 
to  readers  more  or  less  familiar 
with  their  pursuits,  and  not  to  the 
unlearned,  we  have  presumed  to 
translate  into  household  phrase 
what  they  have  discovered,  and 
so  prepare  the  information  they 
obtained  that  it  may  he  for  the 
instruction  of  unscientific  readers. 

Water  is  made  unfit  for  man’s 
use  in  many  ways.  It  may  become 
poisonous  by  the  solution  of  an 
inorganic  substance,  or  it  may  be 
polluted  by  the  introduction  of 
organic  matter  in  a decomposed 
or  in  an  undecomposed  state. 

When  water  flows  over  the  sur- 
face of  a country  it  gathers  in  its 
progress  many  inorganic  impurities, 
taking  some  substances  into  solu- 
tion, and  holding  others  in  mecha- 
nical suspension.  Moving  from  the 
high  lands  into  the  plains  with 
greater  or  less  velocity,  according  to 
the  difference  of  level  and  volume 
of  water,  it  carries  away  the  detritus 
produced  by  atmospheric  agents 
and  the  waste  products  of  man’s 
workshops.  Mineral  compounds, 
however,  are  seldom  thus  taken 
into  solution  in  any  considerable 
quantities  by  water  when  passing 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
except  in  chalk  districts.  More 
frequently  they  give  impurity  to 
water  when  it  is  percolating  through 
strata,  and  this  they  do  even  when 
acting  as  filters  in  the  separation 
of  those  germs  of  life  which  have 
been  collected  on  the  surface. 
Such  waters  reappear  as  mineral 
springs,  and  are  distinguished  one 
from  another  as  Chalybeate,  Sul- 
phurous, Acidulous,  or  Saline.  Con- 
cerning these  we  have  at  present 
nothing  to  say. 

The  water  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses derives  its  metallic  impurity 


from  the  lead  pipes  in  which  it  is 
conveyed  and  the  lead  cisterns  in 
which  it  is  received  and  kept.  The 
ductility  and  cheapness  of  that 
metal  have  led  to  its  general  adop- 
tion for  these  purposes,  and  also 
for  the  construction  of  such  gutters 
and  spouts  on  the  roofs  of  houses 
as  convey  rain-water  into  tanks  and 
reservoirs.  This  extensive  use  of 
metallic  lead  for  purposes  of  general 
importance  in  domestic  economy 
demands,  therefore,  a careful  in- 
vestigation of  its  properties  in  rela- 
tion to  water.  And  as  the  facts  are 
remarkable,  the  attention  of  practi- 
cal men  and  their  surveyors  should 
be  directed  to  them,  for  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  truth  is  in  their 
hands.  Pure  water  has  no  effect  on 
lead  if  atmospheric  air  and  carbonic 
acid  be  excluded.  Admit  these 
gases  and  carbonate  of  lead  as  a 
white  crust  upon  the  surface  quickly 
appears.  The  purest  water  collected 
for  domestic  use  is  that  which  falls 
as  rain,  and  in  it  no  solution  of  the 
metal  could  be  detected  if  air  were 
shut  out.  But  as  soon  as  it  spreads 
over  the  lead  of  the  house-top,  it  be- 
gins to  dissolve  it.  When,  however, 
certain  salts,  especially  carbonates 
and  sulphates,  are  present,  this  action 
of  atmospheric  air  upon  the  metal  is 
considerably  reduced.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  water  which  is  the 
purest  when  it  first  falls  to  the  earth 
is  not  necessarily  the  best  for  domes- 
tic purposes  when  it  enters  our 
houses.  With  the  assistance  of  this 
fact  we  can  explain  why  well-water, 
which  contains  a carbonate  or  sul- 
phate of  lime,  escapes  that  degree  of 
impregnation  which  would  produce 
the  worst  consequences  of  lead 
poisoning — painter’s  colic  and  palsy, 
that  frightful  mockery  of  imbecility 
and  old  age. 

The  practical  conclusion  from 
these  facts  is,  that  the  water 
brought  into  a house  for  domestic 
use  in  lead  pipes,  or  from  lead 
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cisterns,  should  be  examined  before 
it  is  accepted  as  a safe  drink.  This 
experiment  may  be  approximately 
made  by  placing  for  a few  hours  a 
piece  of  polished  lead  in  the  sus- 
pected water.  Should  the  metal 
surface  be  tarnished  the  water  in 
which  the  film  is  produced  is  not  a 
safe  beverage — it  has  been  made 
poisonous  by  its  passage  through 
lead  pipes.  According  to  the  esti- 
mate of  some  chemists,  water  con- 
taining less  than  one  eight  thou- 
sandth part  of  saline  matter  in 
solution  ought  not  to  he  brought 
into  contact  with  metallic  lead,  and 
the  salt  should,  even  then,  he  a sul- 
phate or  carbonate,  for  a chloride  is 
much  less  protective. 

Numerous  instances  of  poisoning 
by  the  impregnation  of  water  with 
lead  are  on  record,  and  they  all 
present  a similarity  of  consequences. 
Domesticated  animals  suffer  as  well 
as  men.  The  kennel  lameness  or 
paralysis  from  which  the  stag 
hounds  on  Ascot  Heath  suffered  a 
few  years  ago  was  occasioned  by 
lead  poisoning.  The  disease  had 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
epidemic,  but  there  was  a suspicion 
about  the  well-water  of  the  district. 
Analysis  proved  it  to  be  in  its  source 
remarkably  pure,  and  that  fact  ex- 
plained why,  when  brought  to  the 
kennels  in  lead  pipes,  it  was  charged 
with  a poisonous  quantity  of  that 
metal. 

In  a far  more  general  and  impor- 
tant way  water  is  made  unfit  for 
the  use  of  man  by  the  presence  of 
organic  matter.  The  doubts  once 
expressed  about  the  influence  of 
water  containing  organic  impurities 
in  the  production  of  certain  epi- 
demics, and  especially  of  cholera, 
have  disappeared.  No  one  capable 
of  giving  an  opinion  hesitates  to 
affirm  that  contaminating  impuri- 
ties and  waters  laden  with  organic 
matter  are  sources  of  disease.  Be- 
cause of  them  men  die  daily.  But 
the  subject  is  being  dealt  with  by 
the  public  according  to  a well- 
known  fashion — first  by  exaggera- 


tion and  then  by  neglect:  by  the 
former  in  times  of  excitement,  by 
the  latter  when  fear  ceases  to  pro- 
duce effort.  Opinion  being  in  times 
of  panic  always  on  the  verge  of 
exaggeration,  charlatanism  has  ever 
stood  ready  to  supply  arguments  and 
experiments  in  support  of  popular 
delusions.  To  this  we  may  attribute 
the  fears  excited  not  long  ago  by 
magnified  drops  of  water,  always 
tenanted,  so  it  was  said,  by  some 
forms  of  organic  life,  and  when 
very  impure  by  hydra  and  things 
of  monstrous  shape  and  voracious 
maw,  ready  to  fasten  on  the  vital 
organs  of  him  who  ventured  to 
swallow  a draught  of  the  polluted 
liquid.  In  proof  of  the  assertion, 
minute  and  microscopic  objects  were 
picked  out  of  stagnant  pools  and 
drainage  pits.  The  forms  and  mo- 
tions of  these  hideous  creatures  were 
then  exhibited  in  greenish  water 
upon  transparent  screens  ten  feet 
in  diameter  with  the  awful  an- 
nouncement, These  creatures  live 
in  the  water  you  drink.  When  the 
epidemics  they  were  supposed  to 
have  produced  had  nearly  ceased 
from  slaughtering  the  people,  the 
sensational  fraud  was  worn  out. 
Men  were  then  told  from  what 
places  the  jumping,  crawling,  vo- 
racious-looking things  came,  and 
indifference  followed  fear.  This, 
doubtless,  is  the  present  condition 
of  the  public  mind.  But  as  the 
season  is  returning  when  the  li- 
ability to  dangerous  impurity  in 
running  waters  is  greatest — when 
cholera  and  other  similar  diseases 
will  again  demand  the  offering  of 
new  sacrifices,  this  is  a proper  time 
to  tell  the  people  what  water  they 
should  not  drink.  The  investiga- 
tions of  scientific  men  have  removed 
many  errors  and  discovered  many 
truths,  and  for  the  protection  of 
society  from  panic  as  well  as  from 
disease  they  must  be  made  known. 
In  this  work  the  author  desires  to 
take  a part,  for  the  time  of  infection 
may  return.  Then  the  power  of  the 
avenger  will  be  again  seen  in  the 
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land,  and  men  will  be  beard  to  say- 
one  to  another  ‘A  thousand  shall 
fall  beside  thee  and  ten  thousand  at 
thy  right  hand.’ 

The  same  spirit  of  exaggeration 
which  tenanted  the  waters  of  the 
Thames  and  other  rivers  with  the 
repulsive  organic  forms  seen  in 
microscopic  exhibitions,  encouraged 
a belief  that  all  minute  organisms, 
vegetable  and  animal,  found  in 
water  are  injurious  to  [health  and 
poisonous  to  life.  This  error  is 
specious  and  will  not  be  so  easily 
disposed  of  as  that  which  filled  every 
bright  stream  and  sylvan  rivulet 
with  dragons  in  miniature.  But 
we  must  get  rid  of  it  for  truth’s 
sake,  that  the  thirsty  may  drink  a 
cup  of  cold  water  in  peace  while 
we  talk  of  the  water  they  should 
not  drink. 

Water  visibly  containing  organic 
matter  no  man  will  drink  if  he  can 
avoid  the  draught.  He  may  be  told 
by  the  highest  authorities  that  the 
presence  of  organic  matter  does  not 
necessarily  make  the  water  unfit  for 
drinking,  but  he  declines  to  slake 
his  thirst  from  such  a cup.  In  this 
imagination  may  wrong  him.  He 
errs,  it  is  true,  upon  the  side  of 
safety,  but  the  distinction  must  be 
maintained.  The  water  issuing  from 
near  a peat  bed  may  be  dark  in 
colour,  unpleasant  xo  the  taste,  and 
full  of  organic  matter,  and  yet  be 
far  less  unwholesome  to  drink  than 
a colourless  or  dimly -transparent 
water,  which  may  have  many  germs, 
drawn  from  some  pretty  nook  of  a 
shaded  stream  where  the  current 
moves  slowly  among  rank  weeds. 

Peat  is  known  to  have  a pre- 
servative influence  upon  organic 
bodies,  preventing  decomposition 
and  therefore  putrefaction.  Weak 
solutions  of  this  substance  may 
have  the  same  effect.  Experiments 
have  determined  that  organic  germs 
are  not  developed  in  a peaty  water 
containing  six  grains  of  peaty 
matter  in  a gallon.  If  there  be 
only  four  grains,  putrefaction  and 
therefore  vitality  are  possible.  Dr. 
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Angus  Smith  has  remarked  that 
these  brown  waters,  like  water  from 
the  hills,  are  both  acid  and  bitter. 
This  he  attributes  to  incomplete 
oxidation.  ‘ Complete  oxidation 
produces  carbonic  acid ; restricted 
oxidation  an  acid  that  is  volatile 
and  extremely  bitter.’ 

Water  is  in  an  essentially  dif- 
ferent condition  when  the  organic 
matter  it  contains  is  in  a state  of 
decomposition.  Of  this  state  there 
is  evidence  in  the  evolution  of  gases, 
the  deficiency  of  oxygen,  the  pro- 
bable presence  in  quantity  of  am- 
monia, nitrates,  and  germs  of  vi- 
tality. 

All  organised  bodies  are  formed 
of  the  same  elementary  substances, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  with 
frequently  nitrogen.  The  vegetable 
supplies  food  for  the  animal,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  both.  So  there  is  a 
mutual  necessity  of  being,  and  the 
continuance  of  one  is  dependent 
upon  the  permanence  of  the  others. 
From  this  similarity  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
it  must  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  products  of  one  from  those  of 
the  other  when  in  decomposition. 

Let  us  now  ascertain  what  occurs- 
when  decomposition  commences. 
As  soon  as  organic  matter  is  thrown 
into  water,  if  it  be  at  the  same  time 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  peculiarities  of  structure 
begin  to  disappear,  and  the  disunion 
of  parts  increases  rapidly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  heat  and 
light  under  which  it  proceeds.  In 
many  respects  the  putrefaction, 
for  such  it  is,  resembles  fermenta- 
tion, from  which  it  differs  in  effect 
chiefly  in  the  emission  of  the 
offensive  gases  which  attend  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
substances  most  rich  in  nitrogen, 
among  which  albumen  is  remark- 
able, are  especially  liable  to  decom- 
position. But  the  albumen  which 
is  known  as  the  chief  constituent  in 
the  white  of  eggs  and  the  serum  of 
blood,  forms  a considerable  part  of 
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animal  bodies.  It  is  present  also  in 
tbeir  excreta,  in  which  the  quantity 
increases  greatly  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  certain  diseases.  Its 
component  elements  are  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
with  sulphur  as  an  accidental  pre- 
sence. To  the  putrefaction  of  this 
substance  the  pollution  of  water 
is  attributable,  and  in  this  process 
an  entire  disunion  is  effected,  many 
changes  being  produced  and  new 
compounds  being  formed.  Car- 
buretted  hydrogen  is  one  of  the 
first  products.  It  is  seen  rising 
from  putrid  water,  when  stirred, 
in  a stream  of  bubbles.  Almost, 
if  not  quite,  at  the  same  time, 
ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  are 
formed,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(the  filthy  odour  of  which  is  known 
as  that  of  rotten  eggs)  is  given 
off,  or  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are 
evolved  uncombined.  During  the 
putrefaction  low  forms  of  life  may 
appear,  and  to  them  cholera  and 
some  zymotic  diseases  have  been 
attributed. 

When  by  decomposition  the  or- 
ganic matter  appears  to  be  converted 
into  new  substances,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  impurity  is  entirely 
removed,  for  chemical  evidence 
of  the  recent  presence  of  organic 
matter  still  exists  in  the  water. 
The  chlorides  and  alkaline  salts 
tell  a tale  quite  intelligible  to  the 
chemist.  They  for  a long  time  re- 
main to  give  evidence  of  former 
pollution,  lingering  about  the  me- 
dium in  which  the  work  of  purifica- 
tion has  been  more  or  less  partially 
done.  As  time  goes  on  the  quantity 
of  these  substances  decreases.  But 
with  respect  to  the  chlorides  the 
process  of  separation  is  very  slowly 
effected.  Of  these  common  salt,  or 
chloride  of  sodium,  is  the  most  im- 
portant, for  all  that  was  associated 
with  the  organic  matter  remains  in 
the  water  after  the  process  of  de- 
composition. Great  importance  is 
justly  attached  to  this  fact,  for  the 
quantity  of  salt  contained  in  the 
water  of  a stream  or  river  in  excess 


of  the  quantity  found  in  other 
waters  of  the  district,  indicates  the 
former  presence  of  organic  matter 
and  supplies  a measure  of  the  quan- 
tity that  has  been  decomposed. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  salt,  at 
least,  are  consumed  by  every  man 
daily,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining why  it  is  found  in  all 
waters  where  animal  matter  has 
been,  and  especially  in  those  pol- 
luted by  sewage.  Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  assumed  from  this  state- 
ment that  when  chlorides  are  abun- 
dant the  decomposition  is  complete, 
and  that  the  water  may  be  drunk 
safely.  This  we  dare  not  affirm. 

To  test  the  organic  contents  and 
condition  of  a water  is  possible  only 
to  a chemist,  but  there  is  a simple 
method  of  examination  which  may 
always  be  adopted.  It  consists  in 
placing  a glass  of  water  where  the 
sunlight  falls  and  the  temperature  is 
favourable  to  the  production  of  vital- 
ity. If  the  germs  of  life  are  there, 
the  vessel  may  in  a few  days  be  filled 
with  microscopic  forms.  If  nitrogen 
abound,  animal  life  may  appear  and 
decomposition  actively  commence. 
But  this  will  depend  upon  the  state 
of  the  organic  impurity.  Two 
grains  of  animal  matter  may  in  the 
water  of  one  locality  give  birth  to 
many  disagreeable  creatures,  while 
a much  larger  quantity  in  water 
from  another  locality  may  not  con- 
tain any  such  miniature  monsters. 
The  nature  or  kind  of  the  organic 
matter,  therefore,  must  determine 
whether  the  water  is  fit  for  drink- 
ing, and  till  this  is  done  let  it  be 
avoided.  When  putrefaction  has 
commenced  there  is  in  hot  weather 
more  danger  in  the  goblet  than  if 
it  were  filled  with  alcohol.  This  is 
a serious  assertion  when  it  is  re- 
membered how  difficult  it  is  for 
him  who  is  most  interested  in  the 
decision  to  detect  the  commence- 
ment of  the  process.  Sight  and 
smell,  however,  are  good  investiga- 
tors, and  they  are  employed  under 
favourable  circumstances  after  the 
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suspected  water  has  been  kept  two 
or  three  days.  When  the  processes 
attending  putrefaction  are  com- 
plete, the  products  of  decomposition 
are  supposed  to  be  tlie  only  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organic  matter, 
but  whether  tlie  water  is  then  fit 
to  drink  is  more  than  doubtful. 

From  this  brief  statement  of  facts 
we  conclude  that  many  of  tbe  waters 
containing  organic  matter  and  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  two  classes 
we  have  described  should  not  be 
drunk.  Those  which  belong  to  the 
third  class  must  be  entirely  re- 
jected. They  are  those  which  have 
been  polluted  by  sewage.  All  such 
are  utterly  unfit  for  the  use  of  man. 

If  the  old  English  poets  can  be 
trusted,  our  forefathers  knew  no- 
thing about  the  impure  streams 
and  noxious  elements  which  trouble 
people  in  this  our  day.  Their  beau- 
tiful pictures  of  pastoral  scenery 
were  always  enlivened  by  clear 
"health- giving  rivers,  and  in  the 
music  of  their  verses  we  still  hear 
rippling  streams  and  purling  brooks. 
In  their  poems  village  swains  rested 
at  noon  in  the  deep  shade  of  beech 
trees  by  the  side  of  restless  rivulets 
speculating  upon  the  philosophy  of 
the  ancients  and  the  blessedness  of 
Arcadia.  The  guild-brother  and 
his  apprentice  boy,  leaving  a gloomy 
work-room  in  a dull  town,  where 
they  daily  aspired  to  civic  honours, 
found  health  and  cheerfulness  on 
the  banks  of  the  broad  river  which 
flowed  past  the  old  grey  city  walls 
and  through  the  thickly-turfed 
meadow.  Men  have  now  worked 
into  the  uncultivated  country  and 
brought  it  under  the  power  of  the 
spade  and  the  plough.  But  the 
pastoral  pursuits  which  amused  and 
supported  their  indolent  fathers  do 
not  find  employment  for  the  great 
multitude  of  people  who  now  in- 
habit the  land.  In  large  towns  aud 
cities  the  people  toil  and  moil  with 
exhausting  labour,  and  with  anxious 
thought  and  aching  head.  This  great 
struggle  for  being,  this  crowding  of 
vitalities,  is  supposed  to  create  con- 


ditions less  favourable  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  health  and  physical  well- 
being than  those  of  older  times. 
Whether  the  cities  which  have  made 
some  adequate  attempt  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  increased  population 
are  really  more  unhealthy  than  they 
were  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  we 
doubt.  But  there  can  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  pronouncing  unfavourably 
upon  those  towns  which  have  neg- 
lected the  great  question — by  what 
means  can  the  purity  of  rivers  and 
other  flowing  waters  be  secured  ? 
We  may  not  credit  all  the  poets  have 
written  about  the  fields  of  merry 
England  and  the  pure  untainted 
streams  which  flowed  through  towns 
and  villages.  But  we  are  sure  they 
never  heard  of  such  main  drains  as 
are  now  discharging  daily,  in  per- 
petual full  stream,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gallons  of  sewage  into 
rivers  which  flow  in  the  midst  of 
European  cities.  The  first  sight  of 
the  outflow  of  such  a disgusting 
stream  raises  intuitively  a convic- 
tion that  it  is  an  unnecessary  de- 
filement of  water  which  is  in  a 
thousand  ways  required  for  the 
uses  of  the  people  whose  dwellings 
are  wisely  built  on  hill  sides  and 
river  banks. 

This  opens  the  whole  question  as 
to  the  disposal  of  sewage.  Is  it 
necessary  that  the  refuse  organic 
matter  of  cities  should  be  cast  into 
waters  which  in  many  ways  wander 
among  the  dwellings  of  men  and 
are  essential  to  their  health  and 
well-being  ? To  this  we  reply 
without  hesitation : in  some  form 
or  condition  water  is  necessary  for 
the  speedy  and  perfect  decomposi- 
tion of  excreta  and  organic  filth  not 
long  since  thrown  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities into  the  Thames  and  other  of 
the  largest  rivers  of  England.  If 
some  volume  of  water  be  not  thus 
made  impure  by  the  reception  of 
waste  organic  matter — we  do  not 
say  a river  is  necessary — the  busi- 
ness done  in  it  will  be  done  with- 
out its  assistance.  Let  the  animal 
and  vegetable  refuse  decompose  in 
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the  atmosphere,  and  while  the 
air  is  being  contaminated  the 
rivers  will  not  escape,  for  they 
are  fed  by  rains  and  surface  drain- 
age. The  decomposition  of  the 
impure  matter  must  be  completed, 
and  before  that  is  done  the  chemical 
changes  will  not  fail  to  affect  inju- 
riously the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts where  such  open-air  opera- 
tions are  going  on.  Gases,  vapours, 
and  volatile  substances  known  to  be 
products  of  decomposition,  pass  di- 
rectly into  the  atmosphere,  and  un- 
pleasantly, if  they  do  not  injuriously, 
affect  those  who  breathe  it.  In  the 
water  the  same  substances  are  pro- 
duced, but  they  rapidly  form  new 
compounds  and  the  infection  of  the 
local  atmosphere  is  considerably 
prevented.  In  fact  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  doubted  that  local  atmo- 
spheres are  more  tainted  by  the  de- 
composition of  organic  matter  on 
moist  land  than  by  the  same  process 
in  water. 

If  in  these  remarks  we  should  be 
thought  to  justify  the  discharge  of 
sewage  into  water,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  such  water  is  tainted, 
poisoned,  and  made  utterly  unfit 
for  the  use  of  man.  Not  many 
years  ago,  in  the  recollection  of 
persons  who  are  still  interested  in 
the  sanitary  question,  ships  sailing 
from  the  Thames  took  to  sea  Thames 
water  stinking  with  sewage  and  all 
the  filthy  products  of  putrid  organic 
matter.  In  a few  days  the  water 
became  too  foetid  to  be  used  in  any 
way,  and  was  then  racked  off  from 
the  casks  into  large  open  vessels 
that  the  air  might  purify  it.  We 
need  not  stop  to  enquire  how  the 
effect  was  produced,  or  what  the 
air  had  to  do  with  it ; the  result 
was,  by  a great  mistake,  supposed 
to  be  purification,  and  consequently 
was  believed  to  be  satisfactory.  A 
slimy  deposit  was  found  in  the  open 
vessels,  and  the  water  became 
transparent  and  comparatively  plea- 
sant to  the  taste.  Did  no  imperfect 
decomposition  of  organic  matter 
remain  ? Was  no  germ  of  vitality 


left  in  the  water  ? Let  the  terrible 
suffering  and  mortality  which  at- 
tended many  comparatively  short 
voyages  in  those  days  answer  the 
questions. 

In  reference  to  the  presence  and 
influence  of  air  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances we  have  a few  words 
to  say.  A considerable  volume  of 
air  is  absorbed  by  water.  The 
wind  passes  over  it  and  waves  arc 
formed,  but  there  is  also  a pressure 
upon  and  entrance  into  it.  When 
flowing  smoothly  in  narrow  chan- 
nels it  absorbs.  When  it  tumbles 
over  rocks  and  precipices,  foams  on 
projecting  ledges,  and  spreads  itself 
in  white  froth  over  the  pool  wherein 
it  falls,  it  parts  with  much  gaseous 
matter,  but  it  likewise  absorbs.  And 
so  when  a little  mountain  stream 
ripples  and  purls  and  breaks  over 
feeble  impediments,  rushing  with 
mimic  force  among  stones,  and 
tumbling  down  in  step-like  cascades, 
the  water  is  certainly  well  charged 
with  air.  Compare  its  condition 
with  that  of  the  stale-looking  liquid 
which  drops  out  of  miry  swamps 
laden  with  decaying  organisms 
and  the  germs  of  dangerous 
vitalities.  Ask  a healthy  and  ro- 
bust traveller  from  which  he  will 
drink.  It  is  like  enquiring  whether 
he  prefers  a walk  over  the  swamp 
or  the  hill-side.  The  different 
condition  of  the  water  from  the 
hill-side  is  due  to  the  purity  of 
the  spring  from  which  it  came,  and 
the  oxygen  with  which  it  is  charged . 
The  effect  is  not  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  when  the 
water  is  flowing  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  for  the  experiments  in- 
stituted by  the  Sanitary  Commission 
have  proved  that  polluted  water 
is  not  purified  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent by  such  a journey  over  many 
miles  of  country.  Pure  water  can- 
not be  obtained  by  the  exposure  of 
foul  water  to  the  air  for  such  periods 
of  time  as  would  make  the  process 
practically  useful. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  the 
water  which  falls  on  and  flows  over 
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the  surface  of  a country,  collecting 
in  rivers  and  receiving  the  sewage 
of  towns  and  the  filth  of  organic 
refuse  of  all  kinds  P It  is  in  an  im- 
pure state  and  unfit  for  the  use  of 
man.  Let  it  pass  into  the  earth 
laden  as  it  is  with  offensive  matter. 
It  will  there  discharge  the  impuri- 
ties it  has  attained  by  contact  with 
the  surface,  and  by  oxidation  as 
well  as  filtration  its  lost  condition 
will  be  restored.  Coming  then  again 
to  the  surface,  whether  on  the  hill- 
side or  valley,  it  will  probably  be 
purer,  fresher,  and  more  wholesome ; 
bright  and  sparkling  with  the  air  it 
has  absorbed. 

In  this  and  other  ways  water 
receives  atmospheric  air,  without 
which  it  would  fail  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  ordained.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
creatures  who  live  in  water,  and  for 
the  continued  purity  of  the  element 
itself.  In  all  the  processes  by  which 
organic  matter  is  decomposed  and 
tainted  water  is  purified,  oxygen  is 
necessary,  and  if  the  whole  process 
of  putrefaction  and  decomposition 
could  be  traced  the  necessity  of  its 
presence  would  be  demonstrated. 
The  loss  of  oxygen  in  water  is,  in 
reference  to  its  fitness  as  a drink,  a 
cause  of  suspicion,  and  when  vege- 
table life  is  present  there  is  reason 
to  fear  the  existence  of  those  germs 
from  which  certain  epidemic  diseases 
have  their  birth.  Let  such  water  be 
avoided.  But  when,  having  dis- 
covered the  loss  of  oxygen,  you  see 
bubbles  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
rising  from  the  surface,  you  may 
be  sure  that  putrefaction  has  com- 
menced. 

Taking  now  a broad  and  practical 
view  of  this  subject,  we  may  safely 
venture  to  offer  a few  hints  as 
guides  to  the  rejection  of  the  water 
men  ought  not  to  drink.  We  have 


said  enough  about  the  unfitness  of 
water  which  gives  off  an  offensive 
odour.  The  sense  of  smell  will  per- 
suade even  thirsty  people  to  reject 
the  noxious  draught.  In  answer  to 
this  assumption  it  may  be  said  that 
a foul  smell  is  not  necessarily  evi- 
dence of  a poisonous  condition,  for 
there  are  mineral  springs,  like  those 
of  Harrogate,  equally  offensive  and 
not  dangerous  to  health.  This  is 
admitted,  but  no  one  fears  the  rejec- 
tion of  that  which  is  medicinal  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  that  which  is 
dangerous.  When  animal  and  vege- 
table forms  are  developed  the  eye 
becomes  a monitor,  and  the  fluid 
which  contains  them  will  be- rejected 
with  loathing.  The  filthiness  of 
such  a liquid  protects  men  from  the 
use  of  it.  We  do  not  know  whether 
one  kind  of  these  animals  is  more 
injurious  than  another,  nor  whether 
they  have  several  modes  of  action. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  they 
either  indicate  the  cause,  or  are 
themselves  causes,  of  many  diseases 
from  which  the  present  generation 
of  mankind  suffers  horribly.  But 
the  danger  is  not  in  the  filthy  smell 
nor  in  the  ugly  animal  forms,  but 
in  the  germs  which  exist  before  the 
vitality  is  represented  in  definite  and 
specific  shapes.  To  some  of  these 
germs  cholera  has  been  attributed. 
They  are  called  choleragenic  mole- 
cules, and  are  supposed  to  be  not 
more  than  one  twenty-five  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Whensuchas  these  are  present  water 
is  most  to  be  dreaded.  They  repre- 
sent vitality  undeveloped,  storing 
force  for  vigorous  growth  and  ac- 
tivity. Though  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
danger  also  when  that  which  was 
alive  is  dead  and  chemical  decom- 
positions have  recommenced. 

W.  M.  Higgins. 
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THERE  was  a certain  King, 
named  Azadbukt,  who  reigned 
in  Roumania,  and  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  sovereignty  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country,  rich  and  pool*, 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a most 
beneficent  and  impartial  govern- 
ment. The  revenue  of  his  vast 
territory  was  very  large  and  his 
power  unlimited. 

One  night  he  issued  from  his 
palace  in  company  with  one  of 
his  chosen  nobles,  both  disguised  as 
dervishes.  They  went  through  the 
city,  and  a short  distance  from  one 
of  its  gates  they  came  to  a tomb 
where  were  seated  three  dervishes, 
with  whom  they  entered  into  con- 
versation. On  returning  to  the 
palace  the  King,  who  delighted  in 
listening  to  narratives,  said  that  he 
felt  curious  to  hear  what  the  his- 
tory of  these  three  men  was,  and 
that  in  the  morning  he  wished  the 
nobleman  to  send  his  chuprassies 
and  call  them  into  his  presence. 
So  the  next  morning,  when  they 
stood  before  the  King,  he  asked 
each  of  them  to  tell  him  what  ad- 
ventures had  happened  to  him. 
But  the  three  men  were  perplexed 
and  abashed,  and  the  King,  in  order 
to  encourage  them,  said,  ‘Even  I, 
though  I have  passed  my  life  in 
palaces,  have  also  heard  strange 
stories,  and  I can  now  relate  one  of 
them  to  you.’ 

O friends  ! listen  to  the  account  of 
what  the  King  has  heard  and  seen. 
When  my  father  died  and  Roumania 
became  mine,  I was  but  young. 
One  day  the  guardians  of  its  fron- 
tiers brought  me  news  of  the  arrival 
from  Budukshan  of  a great  mer- 
chant, such  a one  as  had  never  yet 
been  seen  in  that  kingdom. 


I sent  for  him.  He  showed  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  court  eti- 
quette, and  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation were  agreeable.  Amongst 
the  rare  and  priceless  presents 
which  he  offered  for  my  accept- 
ance was  a ruby  in  a small  box, 
exquisite  in  colour,  size,  and  shape, 
weighing  five  muscals.  King  as  I 
was,  I had  never  heard  of  or  seen 
such  a jewel ; I bought  it  at  an 
enormous  price,  and  gave  him  a 
safe-conduct  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  my  kingdom. 

Every  day  I sent  for  this  ruby,  and 
showed  it  to  all  who  were  at  court. 
One  day,  when  the  nobles  and 
officers  of  state  and  all  the  ambas- 
sadors from  foreign  courts  were 
present  in  my  hall  of  audience,  I 
sent  to  the  master  of  the  jewel-house 
to  bring  me  the  ruby ; and  when  he 
appeared  with  it  took  it  from  his 
hand,  praised  it,  and  showed  it  to 
one  of  the  ambassadors  who  stood 
near  my  throne.  He  looked  at  it 
and,  like  a courtier,  also  praised  it. 
It  was  then  passed  from  hand  to, 
hand,  and  all,  as  if  with  one  voice, 
exclaimed  that  the  king  who  was 
possessor  of  a gem  so  priceless 
was  indeed  fortunate.  My  father’s 
wuzeer,  wise  and  prudent,  who  had 
been  highly  esteemed  by  him,  then 
rose  from  his  stool  of  office  and  said 
that  if  he  were  thought  worthy  of 
breathing  in  the  presence  he  wished 
to  speak.  I told  him  that  he  had 
leave.  He  said,  ‘ Sire,  you  are  in- 
deed a king,  but  it  is  not  the  part 
of  a king  to  lavish  such  praises 
upon  a stone,  however  incomparable 
in  colour,  weight,  and  shape.  There 
are  present  the  ambassadors  from 
many  kings.  When  they  return  to 
their  courts,  will  they  not  say,  “ He 


1 Translated  (with  some  slight  modifications)  from  Bag-o-Bahar  (‘  The  Garden  and 
Spring-time’  or  ‘Vernal  Garden’),  a collection  of  tales  written  in  1802,  and  published 
next  year,  in  Hindustani  by  Mir  Amman,  who  himself  was  in  this  a translator  from  a 
Persian  book,  The  Story  of  the  Four  Dervishes,  by  Amir  Khusru. 
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is  a strange  king,  who  has  posses- 
sion of  a ruby  of  which  he  makes 
such  a rarity  that  every  day  he  sends 
for  it,  and  not  only  praises  it  but 
shows  it  to  all  in  attendance ; ” and 
when  this  has  been  told  to  another 
foreign  prince,  will  he  not  deride 
you  ? Sire,  there  is  in  Heesha- 
poor  a merchant  who  owns  a 
collar ; his  dog  wears  it  round  his 
neck,  and  it  has  twelve  rubies  set 
in  it,  each  of  which  weighs  seven 
muscals.’  When  I heard  this  I was 
enraged,  and  told  the  executioners 
to  seize  the  wuzeer  and  cut  off  his 
head. 

When  they  were  leading  him  out, 
one  of  the  ambassadors  stood  before 
me  in  the  attitude  of  entreaty.  I 
asked  him  what  his  wish  was.  He 
said  that  he  desired  to  know  what  was 
the  wuzeer’s  offence.  I said,  ‘ What 
can  be  a greater  crime  than  speaking 
untruth  in  the  presence  of  a king?’ 
He  said,  ‘ His  falsehood  is  not  evi- 
dent ; perhaps  what  he  says  is  true, 
and  it  is  wrong  to  condemn  the 
innocent.’  I said,  ‘ In  reason,  can 
it  be  possible  that  one  who  travels 
in  a mean  condition  from  country 
to  country  for  the  purpose  of 
heaping  up  cowries  should  have 
such  a dog  collar  ? ’ He  said,  ‘ By 
the  power  of  God  such  a thing  may 
be  true.  It  is  not  so  very  wonder- 
ful ; such  rarities  do  fall  into  the 
possession . of  either  merchants  or 
faqueers,  as  both  are  great  travel- 
lers, and  bring  back  from  foreign 
countries  what  they  may  chance  to 
get.  Wuzeers  are  the  wisdom  of 
kings,  and  it  would  be  disgraceful 
for  a king  to  sentence  one  to  death 
for  a doubtful  saying,  and  let  all 
his  well- spent  life  and  faithful  ser- 
vice be  forgotten.  If  this  man  be 
an  offender,  then  give  an  order  for 
his  imprisonment.  The  friends  of 
citizens  have  built  prisons,  so  that 
if  a king’s  anger  should  fall  on  any 
one,  he  might  be  then  and  there 
confined,  and,  in  a short  time,  if 
his  innocence  should  be  apparent, 
might  be  set  free,  and  the  king’s 
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anger  should  pass  away,  and  in  the 
day  of  judgment  he  should  not  have 
to  answer  for  shedding  innocent 
blood.’ 

I was  unable  to  answer  this 
just  suggestion,  although  my  rage 
prompted  me  to  kill  him.  I 
said,  ‘Well,  I agree  that  he  shall 
not  now  suffer  death,  but  he  must 
go  to  prison.  If  in  a year’s  time 
his  assertion  be  proved  true  he 
shall  be  free,  otherwise  he  shall 
be  executed.’  When  the  ambas- 
sador heard  this,  he  kissed  the 
ground  before  my  throne  and  com- 
mended my  decision. 

When  this  news  reached  the 
wuzeer’s  house  it  became  a house 
of  mourning.  He  had  one  daughter, 
exceedingly  clever,  who  wrote  an 
excellent  hand ; she  was  beautiful 
and  about  fifteen  years  old.  The 
wuzeer  loved  her  so  much  that 
he  had  a palace  built  for  her 
behind  his  sitting-room,  and  on 
the  day  that  the  wuzeer  was  sent 
to  prison  she  was  sitting  in  it  with 
her  companions,  the  daughters  of 
grandees.  They  were  then  playing 
and  laughing  together.  They  had 
just  been  celebrating  the  marriage 
of  their  dolls,  and  had  cooked  the 
wedding  cakes  and  got  ready  the 
procession,  when  her  mother,  with 
her  head  uncovered  and  feet  naked, 
came  amongst  them. 

She  struck  her  daughter’s  head 
with  her  palm,  and  said,  ‘ Would 
that  in  place  of  you  God  had 
given  me  a blind  son,  then  might 
I have  had  joy  and  your  father 
been  befriended.’  Her  daughter 
said,  ‘ What  could  a blind  son  have 
done  for  you  ? What  any  son  could 
do  for  you  that  can  I do.’  Her 
mother  said,  ‘ Dust  upon  your  head  ! 
Your  father  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  say  something  before  the  King 
for  which  he  has  been  sent  to 
prison.’  Then  her  daughter  said, 
‘ What  was  it  ? ’ The  wuzeer’s  wife 
said,  ‘ What  he  said  was  that  a mer- 
chant in  Neeshapoor  had  twelve 
precious  rubies  set  in  a dog-collar. 
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The  King  says  it  is  false,  and  has 
imprisoned  your  father.  If  I had  had 
a son  he  might  have  made  enquiries 
about  this,  and  brought  news  of  it 
to  the  King,  and  then  your  father 
might  have  been  released.’ 

Then  the  little  girl  said,  ‘ We 
should  not,  0 mother ! contend 
against  Fate,  but  always  having 
patience,  trust  to  the  Almighty, 
w7ho  is  gracious  and  will  not 
throw  difficulties  in  the  way.  We 
are  the  born  slaves  of  the  King ; 
let  us  pray  that  his  anger  may 
be  turned  into  kindness,  and 
that  no  insidious  enemy  may  in- 
crease it  by  backbiting.’  Thus  she 
reasoned  her  mother  into  calmness, 
and  she  returned  to  her  palace. 

But  the  wuzeer’s  daughter  sent 
for  her  grandfather,  and  when  he 
came  she  fell  at  his  feet,  and  told  him 
that  she  was  determined  that  her 
mother’s  curse  should  not  rest  on 
her,  but  that  she  should  obtain 
her  father’s  freedom ; that  if  he 
would  only  help  her  she  would 
go  to  Keeshapoor,  see  if  the  mer- 
chant and  his  dog  were  there,  and 
do  what  was  necessary  to  urge  him 
to  return  with  her  ; that  she  wanted 
him  to  get  ready  for  her  all  that 
was  required  for  the  journey,  the 
beasts  of  burden  and  the  servants 
and  presents,  and  to  keep  the  matter 
secret. 

At  first  the  old  man  would  not 
hear  of  it,  but  after  her  urgent  en- 
treaties he  consented,  and  got  ready 
for  her  a caravan  containing  goods 
laden  on  mules  and  camels,  with  the 
requisite  slaves  ; and  the  wuzeer’s 
daughter,  dressed  as  a man,  set 
off  with  this  caravan  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  night. 

When  it  was  morning  the  news 
of  her  disappearance  came  to  her 
mother’s  ears,  but  she  concealed  the 
fact  from  all  for  fear  of  scandal. 

The  wuzeer’s  daughter  called  her- 
self a merchant’s  son,  and  after 
travelling  several  days’  journeys,  at 
last  arrived  at  Keeshapoor.  She  re- 
joiced at  finding  herself  there,  and 
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put  up  at  a caravanserai,  where  the 
first  night  she  stayed  with  her 
travelling  suite  and  her  movables  ; 
but  the  next  morning,  after  she  had 
been  to  the  bath,  she  dressed  as  a 
Roumanian,  and  went  to  walk  in  the 
town. 

She  came  to  the  principal  mar- 
ket place.  There  she  saw  the 
shop  of  a jeweller,  where  were 
spread  numbers  of  jewels  for  show, 
and  many  attendants  dressed  in 
choice  clothes  standing  in  respectful 
attitudes.  The  master  of  this  shop, 
a man  aged  fifty,  dressed  in  costly 
style,  was  sitting  there  conversing 
with  his  friends  ; and  on  one  side  of 
the  shop  were  two  iron  cages 
hanging  from  the  wall.  In  these 
were  two  men  locked  up,  having 
their  hair  and  nails  grown  very 
long,  and  hanging  their  heads  in 
depression  of  mind.  By  the  side  of 
each  cage  were  two  armed  negroes. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  shop  stood 
an  ivory  chair  upon  a small  carpet, 
and  on  the  chair  was  a velvet 
cushion,  where  lay  a large  dog, 
very  old  and  nearly  blind,  wearing 
round  his  neck  a collar  of  jewels. 
Beside  the  chair  were  two  young 
handsome  slaves,  one  of  whom 
fanned  the  dog  with  a peacock’s 
fan,  its  handle  studded  with  jewels, 
and  the  other  held  a handkerchief 
of  gold  embroidery  to  wipe  his 
mouth  and  feet. 

The  girl  surveyed  all  these  things 
with  much  attention,  and  said, 

‘ Pray  God  all  may  turn  out  true ! 
This  is  he  of  whom  my  father  spoke. 
May  my  path  be  clear  before  me  ! 
Can  I not  bring  these  rubies  before 
the  King’s  sight  and  free  my 
father  ? ’ 

While  she  looked  in  at  the  shop, 
all  men  in  the  street,  seeing  her 
beauty,  were  astonished.  They  said 
to  one  another,  ‘ Such  comeli- 
ness in  human  shape  has  never 
been  seen  here.’  The  master  of 
the  shop  also  saw  her,  and  told 
one  of  .his  slaves  to  call  her  near. 
The  slave  approached  her  and  said 
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that  his  master  wished  her  to  enter. 
In  her  heart  she  was  glad,  but  said, 
4 1 know  not  the  reason,’  and  so 
saying  she  went  into  his  presence. 
The  merchant  kissed  her  forehead, 
and  made  her  sit  near  him,  then 
asked  her  her  name,  occupation, 
where  she  had  come  from,  and 
whither  she  was  going.  She  said, 
4 My  country  is  Roumania,  and  my 
family  has  been  long  settled  in 
Istambol.  My  father  is  a mer- 
chant, but  is  now  so  old  that 
he  is  unable  to  travel,  so  he  has 
sent  me  to  conduct  his  mer- 
chandise. But  until  this,  my  first 
excursion,  I never  quitted  my 
father’s  house,  so  had  not  courage 
to  come  by  the  water  route.  I 
therefore  came  hither  by  land,  and 
on  the  way  I have  heard  from  all 
persons  of  your  kindness  and 
civility  and  your  greatness,  and 
what  fame  has  published  I have 
found  true.  I am  gratified  at 
making  your  acquaintance.  May 
God  keep  you  in  peace,  though  I 
must  now  leave  you  !’  The  mer- 
chant was  sorely  perplexed  when 
she  said  this,  and  said,  4 Say  not  so, 
my  son  ; stay  and  honour  my  poor 
house  a short  time ; at  least  tell  me 
where  are  your  domestics  and  your 
merchandise.’  Then  she  said, 
4 The  serai  is  the  traveller’s  home. 
I have  left  my  property  there.’ 
Then  he  said,  4 It  is  not  proper  to 
live  in  a serai.  I can  get  a house 
for  you,  and  send  all  you  have 
thither  immediately.  When  I have 
seen  your  goods  I shall  give  you 
such  advice  as  you  will  be  sure  to 
profit  by,  and  you  will  be  put  to  no 
trouble.  I shall  be  much  pleased 
by  your  staying  with  me.  My 
name  is  of  high  repute  in  the  city.’ 
She  at  first  begged  to  be  excused, 
but  eventually  the  merchant  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  agree  to  what  he 
said.  So  she  let  him  order  his 
agent  to  call  her  confidential  slave, 
and  under  his  guidance  they  got 
porters  and  fetched  all  her  goods 
from  the  serai  to  the  house  which 


the  merchant  had  given  her.  But 
she  stayed  till  the  evening  seated 
with  the  merchant  in  his  shop. 
When  the  business  time  was  over 
they  went  to  his  private  house. 
They  talked  together  as  they 
walked,  he  holding  her  hand,  until 
they  reached  it.  It  was  large,  and 
superbly  furnished.  Thick  and 
costly  carpets  were  spread  in  its 
rooms  from  one  side  of  it  to  the 
other;  the  cushions  were  splendid. 
Then  the  armed  slaves,  who  had 
followed  them  with  the  porters  carry- 
ing the  iron  cages  on  their  heads,  as 
also  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
dog,  of  his  chair  and  cushion,  en- 
tered along  with  them  into  a large 
hall,  and  set  them  down. 

The  merchant  made  the  wuzeer’s 
daughter  sit  down,  and  gave  her 
sherbet.  They  drank,  and  he 
ordered  dinner  ; and  soon  the  slaves 
spread  before  them  the  delicacies 
which  every  country  could  sup- 
ply. Then  some  slaves  brought 
the  dog’s  food  in  a tray  covered 
with  a golden  cover,  and  laid  before 
him  a cloth  of  golden  tissue.  The 
dog  jumped  from  his  chair,  ate 
what  he  wished,  and  drank  water 
from  a golden  dish'  after  which  he 
got  up  on  the  chair,  and  the  slaves 
wiped  his  face  with  a handkerchief. 
They  then  took  the  tray  and  the 
water-vessel  to  where  the  iron 
cages  were,  and,  getting  their  keys 
from  the  merchant,  opened  them, 
let  the  two  men  out,  and  having 
beaten  them  with  a stick,  fed  them 
■with  the  food  which  the  dog  had 
left,  and  made  them  drink  of  the 
water  from  the  vessel  he  had  drunk 
in.  Then  they  locked  them  up 
again,  and  gave  the  keys  of  their 
cages  to  the  merchant. 

The  wuzeer’s  daughter  disap- 
proved of  all  this  so  much  and 
felt  so  disgusted  that  she  would 
not  touch  the  food  before  her, 
though  the  merchant  urgently 
entreated  her  to  do  so.  Then  he 
asked  her  her  reason.  She  answered 
him,  4 This  proceeding  appears  to 
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me  abominable.  Man  is  the  highest 
order  of  created  beings,  and  a dog 
the  meanest  of  animals.  Do  you 
thus  feed  the  servants  of  God  with 
the  leavings  of  a dog?  In  what 
religion  is  this  proper  ? These  two 
men  are  your  prisoners,  but  still 
your  equals.  It  was  enough  punish- 
ment to  confine  them.  Who  can 
say  what  you  are,  that  you  thus 
respect  a dog  ? I doubt  if  your 
belief  be  sound,  and  until  I am 
clearly  convinced  that  you  are  a 
Mussulman,  I will  not  eat  with 
you.’  Then  the  merchant  said,  ‘I 
understand  your  words.  My  name 
in  this  city  is  “ The  Dog- Worship- 
per,” and  I have  been  called  so 
from  these  my  acts ; but,  notwith- 
standing, I say  the  verse  of  the 
Koran,  and  curse  all  infidels.’  Then 
said  the  wuzeer’s  daughter,  ‘ If  it  be 
indeed  as  you  say,  why  do  you  act 
thus  ? ’ £ O my  son,’  said  the 

merchant,  ‘ I am  obliged  to  pay  a 
double  tax  here  and  to  be  in  dis- 
repute because  that  I keep  my 
secret.  It  is  a story  that,  did  any 
hear,  they  would  be  filled  with 
sorrow  and  anger.  Neither  have  I 
power  to  tell  it  you  nor  you  to  hear 
it,  so  pray  excuse  me.’  Then  she 
thought  that  it  was  no  business  of 
hers  to  concern  herself  with  un- 
lawful doings,  so  she  said,  4 1 am 
content,’  and  ate  with  the  merchant. 

With  special  prudence  did  she  pass 
away  two  months  in  the  merchant’s 
house,  and  all  supposed  her  to  be  a 
man;  but  such  friendship  subsisted 
between  them  that  they  were  never 
separate. 

One  day  the  wuzeer’s  daughter 
began  to  weep.  The  merchant, 
wiping  her  tears,  asked  her  the 
cause  of  them,  and  she  said,  1 Would 
that  I had  not  come  here,  or 
that  you  had  not  shown  me  such 
kindness  ! for  I am  in  this  dilemma, 
I am  desirous  of  staying  with  you, 
and  being  severed  from  you  is  like 
taking  away  my  life ; but  still  it  is 
impossible  that  I should  leave  my 
parents.  Then  he  said,  * 0 light 


of  my  eyes,  talk  not  of  departing  so 
soon,  or  rather,  while  I am  alive 
stay  with  me.  I cannot  bear  your 
departure.  I should  die  were  you 
to  go.  The  climate  here  is  most 
beneficial  to  health.  Send  a trust- 
worthy servant  to  call  here  your 
parents  with  all  their  goods  ; their 
carriage  and  conveyance  I will  look 
to  : and  when  they  have  all  arrived 
here  you  can  go  on  with  your  busi- 
ness. I am  now  old,  and  have 
indeed  endured  terrible  privations. 

I have  no  son,  but  you  are  as  dear 
to  me  as  a son,  and  you  shall  be  my 
heir  when  I die,  and  meanwhile  you 
shall  have  all  under  your  authority. 
While  I live  I shall  receive  my  food 
with  you,  and  when  1 die  you  may 
bury  me.’  Then  she  said,  ‘ Truly, 
sir,  your  kindness  is  such  that  I 
might  forget  my  father  and  mother. 
But  my  father  gave  me  leave  to  be 
absent  for  a short  time,  and  if  I delay 
he  will  die  of  grief.  God  has  com- 
manded us  to  obey  our  parents,  and 
if  my  father  curse  me  will  not 
mercy  be  withheld  from  me  in  both 
worlds  P If  you  allow  me  to  go  to 
my  parent  he  will  thank  God  that 
I have  been  so  far  favoured  by  your 
friendship,  and  I,  whilst  I live,  shall 
feel  grateful,  and  perhaps  some  other 
time  I may  return  and  kiss  your 
feet.’ 

Thus  did  she  manage  her  dis- 
course, so  that  the  merchant  left  off 
asking  her  to  stay.  At  last  he  said, 

1 Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  and  that 
nothing  but  going  will  content  you, 
I must  go  with  you.  When  the 
soul  is  gone  the  body  is  useless.’ 

So  he  ordered  his  own  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey ; he  had  several 
tents  pitched  outside  the  city;  he 
sent  to  them  his  bazaar,  his  jewels, 
and  his  servants.  When  the  news 
of  his  going  became  known,  many 
other  merchants  also  pitched  their 
tents,  and  determined  to  accompany 
him.  His  own  retinue  was  like 
that  of  an  army  ; a thousand  camels 
for  his  travelling  equipage,  while 
his  jewellery  was  laden  on  mules ; 
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lie  had.  five  hundred  slaves,  and 
one  hundred  horsemen  of  different 
nations ; skilful  swordsmen  were 
mounted  either  on  Arabian  or 
Turkish  horses  as  his  guards.  He 
and  the  wuzeer’s  daughter,  dressed 
in  splendid  costume,  were  borne  in 
a litter  between  two  camels.  A 
musnud  spread  over  a throne 
mounted  on  a Bagdad  camel  was 
the  dog’s  conveyance,  and  the  two 
cages  were  suspended  from  a camel. 
At  the  end  of  each  day’s  march 
all  the  merchants  ate  at  the  dog- 
worshipper’s  table. 

They  travelled  thus  daily,  and 
the  society  of  the  wuzeer’s  daughter 
was  a great  delight  to  the  merchant. 
In  process  of  time  they  approached 
Constantinople,  when  they  halted 
near  the  city,  and  the  wuzeer’s 
daughter  said  to  the  merchant, 
‘May  I go  to  my  parents  ? When 
I have  seen  that  they  have  got 
a house  ready  for  your  reception 
I will  return.’  He  said,  ‘ I came 
here  to  please  you : go  and  see 
your  friends,  but  return  as  quickly 
as  you  can.’  She  left  him  and 
proceeded  to  her  mother’s  palace ; 
the  servants  seeing  her  enter  said  to 
one  another/  Who  is  this  little  youth 
that  presses  in  here  P ’ but  she  went 
onwards  to  her  mother’s  apartment, 
and  threw  herself  at  her  feet,  say- 
ing, ‘ I am  your  child.’  Her  mother 
said,  ‘ 0 chatterer ! how  strong- 
willed  you  are ! I mourned  for 
3^ou  long,  till  my  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  I washed  my  hands  of 
you.  Begone  ! you  have  disgraced 
yourself.  ’ The  girl  tore  off  her  turban 
and  said,  ‘ 0 mother ! I have  in  no 
way  transgressed,  I have  worn  this 
disguise  for  the  purpose  of  travel- 
ling; I have  brought  hither  the 
merchant  with  the  dog  which  has 
rubies  in  his  collar.  It  was  your 
direction  that  I should  try  to  re- 
lease my  father  from  prison,  and 
now  only  one  day’s  work  remains 
to  effect  it.’  When  the  wuzeer’s 
wife  saw  that  her  daughter  had 
acted  with  complete  discretion,  she 
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thanked  God,  and  putting  her 
hands  over  her  daughter’s  head 
she  blessed  and  embraced  her;  she 
allowed  her  also  to  resume  her  dis- 
guise and  return  to  meet  the  dog- 
worshipper. 

He  had  been  uneasy  at  her  ab- 
sence, and  she  met  the  caravan 
just  as  they  were  about  to  de- 
part. Soon  after  she  joined  him, 
they  went  on  and  arrived  at  a plan- 
tation close  to  the  city,  and  there 
encamped.  Just  at  the  time  of  the 
afternoon  prayer  a falconer  from 
the  King’s  palace  passing  out  of  the 
city  saw  the  great  concourse  of 
people,  the  steeds,  and  the  retinue, 
and  stopping,  said  in  astonishment, 

‘ Surely  the  King  of  some  country 
has  sent  his  ambassador  here.’ 
The  merchant  who  was  sitting  out- 
side his  tent  seeing  the  falconer 
in  the  distance  sent  one  of  his 
slaves  to  him  to  invite  him  to 
come  and  have  coffee  and  to  smoke. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  and 
returned  with  the  slave.  The  mer- 
chant treated  him  kindly,  gave  him 
coffee,  and  told  him  his  name  and 
occupation,  and  when  he  rose  to 
depart  presented  him  with  several 
pieces  of  cloth  and  choice  presents. 
But  the  falconer  could  not  guess 
what  the  meaning  of  this  extraordi- 
nary treatment  of  the  dog  could  be  ; 
also  he  was  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  the  iron  cages  and  the  great  state 
and  retinue  which  surrounded  the 
merchant.  When  he  returned  to 
the  palace  he  spoke  of  what  he  had 
seen,  and  by  degrees  the  news  came 
to  my  ears  and  I ordered  that  he 
should  come  before  me ; and  when 
he  told  me  of  the  high  respect  paid 
to  the  dog  and  the  men  being  shut 
up  in  iron  cages,  I was  enraged.  I 
said  to  the  executioners,  ‘ Go  and 
cut  off  that  merchant’s  head  and 
bring  it  here  to  me.’ 

The  ambassador  who  had  pleaded 
for  the  wuzeer  some  time  before 
was  present  and  smiled.  I said 
to  him  angrily,  ‘Why  do  you 
thus  impolitely  smile  in  the  pre- 
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sence  ? — to  weep  would  be  better 
than  this.’  He  entreated  my  par- 
don, and  said,  ‘ O king ! some 
thoughts  came  into  my  mind  which 
caused  me  to  smile.  The  wuzeer,  who 
was  true  to  his  word,  is  in  prison, 
though  his  innocent  blood  has  not 
yet  been  shed,  and  now  you  have 
commanded  this  merchant’s  death 
without  judging  of  his  crime.  These 
things  are  strange  in  my  sight,  but 
the  worst  seems  to  me  that  upon 
the  word  of  a blockhead  you  should 
order  a man  to  be  executed.  God 
knows  what  may  be  the  truth  ! Send 
for  this  merchant  and  ask  him  to 
tell  his  tale.  If  he  prove  himself 
guilty,  you  can  then  inflict  what 
punishment  you  like.’ 

I then  recollected  what  the  wuzeer 
had  told  me,  and  I ordered  that  the 
merchant,  his  son,  the  dog,  and  the 
cages  should  all  be  sent  for.  In  a 
short  time  they  appeared  at  court. 
All  the  courtiers  were  astonished  at 
the  beauty  of  the  merchant’s  son, 
as  clad  in  costly  clothes  he  handed 
in  as  a present  a gold  tray  full 
of  jewels  whose  splendour  shone 
through  the  hall.  The  style  of  the 
language  which  the  merchant  used 
in  his  salutation  was  as  the  song 
of  the  nightingale,  but  I addressed 
him  angrily  and  said,  ‘ 0 demon 
in  man’s  form,  whose  net  are  you 
entrapped  in  ? or  who  has  dug  a 
pit  before  your  path  ? AYhat  is 
your  creed  ? or  of  what  sort  is  it  ? 
if  you  be  an  unbeliever,  what  sort 
of  customs  are  these  you  practice  ? 
and  what  is  your  name  and  occupa- 
tion ? ’ He  said,  ‘ May  your  life  and 
good  fortune  be  ever  thus  prosper- 
ous ! My  creed  is  that  God  is  without 
a partner,  and  may  the  blessing 
of  peace  eternally  rest  upon  Mo- 
hammed, whose  Koran  I repeat  and 
call  myself  a Mussulman,  and  after 
him  I respect  the  twelve  Emaums. 
I worship  five  times  a day,  I have 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
give  the  alms  enjoined  by  the  Koran. 
Yet  in  outward  show  I own  to  a 
fault,  for  which  the  faithful  oblige 
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me  to  pay  a double  tax ; and  to 
this  I yield  on  condition  that  I may 
be  allowed  to  keep  my  secret.’ 
Hearing  this,  my  anger  in- 
creased, and  I said,  ‘Why  endeavour 
to  deceive  me  P Unless  you  explain 
your  conduct,  your  words  are  all  in 
vain,  neither  shall  they  save  your 
life.  When  it  is  sacrificed  there 
will  be  a warning  to  all  men  not  to 
depart  from  the  faith  of  Islam.’ 
He  then  said,  ‘ Spare  my  life,  0 
king,  and  take  all  I possess,  which 
is  of  vast  value,  and  let  this  my 
son  and  myself  depart  from  your 
presence.’  I said,  ‘ Fool ! do  you 
think  I am  covetous  of  your  wealth  ? 
There  is  no  escape  now  for  you 
except  plainly  to  speak  the  truth.’ 
Then  he  sighed,  and  looking  at  the 
wuzeer’s  daughter,  said,  ‘ What  will 
now  become  of  you,  and  to  whom 
shall  I entrust  you,  now  that  the 
King  has  pronounced  my  condemna- 
tion ? ’ I again  threatened  him  and 
said,  ‘ Ho  more  evasions  ; what  you 
have  to  say  speak  quickly.’  Then  he 
advanced  up  to  the  foot  of  the  throne 
and,  blessing  me,  he  said,  ‘ If  you 
had  not,  0 King,  passed  the  order 
for  my  death,  then  would  I rather 
have  suffered  any  punishment  than 
have  told  my  secret ; but  as  my  fate 
is  in  question,  and  as  religion  en- 
joins self-preservation,  I shall  not 
willingly  throw  myself  into  a well, 
seeing  that  life  is  dearer  than  all 
things.  First  let  the  two  cages  be 
brought  near,  and  let  the  prisoners 
step  out  of  them,  and  during  the 
course  of  my  story  if  any  doubt 
arise,  ask  these  men  to  say  as  to  its 
truth  or  falsehood.’  I approved  of 
this,  and  ordered  that  what  he  asked 
for  should  be  done. 

Then  the  merchant  said,  ‘ 0 
King,  this  man  who  stands  on 
my  right  hand  is  my  eldest  brother, 
and  he  on  my  left  is  my  second, 
I being  youngest  of  all,  and 
my  father  died  when  I was  six- 
teen years  old.  A few  days 
after  the  flowers  had  been  removed 
from  his  grave  one  of  these  bro- 
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tlrers  said  to  me,  “ Let  us  make  a 
division  of  our  father’s  property, 
that  each  may  do  as  he  pleases  with 
his  share.”  I replied  that  our 
father  being  dead  I now  stood  in 
need  of  protection  from  them ; and 
I was  the  youngest,  and  always 
ready  to  obey  them.  I would 
rather  not  leave  as  yet  our  father’s 
house,  but  live  there  and  trust  to 
them  for  my  sustenance.  Surely 
there  was  no  occasion  for  legal 
proceedings.  They  both  said,  “Here 
you  cannot  live ; it  will  bring  on 
us  poverty.”  And  when  that 
night  I thought  of  their  words,  I 
was  sad,  but  supposed  that  they 
gave  me  advice  for  the  best,  being 
older  than  I was.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  judge’s  servant  came  and 
took  me  to  the  tribunal,  where  I 
found  my  brothers  also  present. 
The  judge  said  to  me,  “ Why  do 
you  not  bring  your  father’s  deed  of 
gift  ? ” I said  to  him  then  the  same 
words  that  I had  said  to  my  bro- 
thers the  day  before.  They  then 
said,  “If  that  be  so,  give  in  your 
deed  of  renouncement.”  I still 
thought  that  they  were  acting  as  my 
guardians,  and  agreed  to  give  it  ; 
so  it  was  sealed  and  given  to  the 
judge.  Thus  was  the  matter  settled ; 
but  when  we  went  home  they  told 
me  I must  leave  it  and  go  elsewhere 
to  reside,  and  I found  I was  help- 
less to  oppose  them.  During  my 
father’s  lifetime  I,  his  youngest 
child,  had  been  always  a favourite, 
and  he  frequently,  on  his  return 
from  his  different  journeys,  brought 
me  presents ; amongst  others  a 
female  slave  from  Toorkistaun,  a 
fine  mare  and  a foal,  and  a large 
young  dog,  and  these  last  I had 
constantly  fed  with  my  own  hands. 
But  when  I met  with  such  cruelty 
from  my  brothers,  I sold  the  slave 
and  the  mare  and  foal,  and  bought 
myself  a small  house,  and  the  dog 
came  also  to  live  in  it  with  me. 
With  the  rest  of  the  money  left 
me  by  the  sale  of  my  presents  I 
was  able  to  purchase  two  slaves, 


to  fit  up  a shop  for  selling  cloth, 
and  to  furnish  my  house.  I had 
such  good  fortune  that  in  the  course 
of  three  years  I became  a respect- 
able merchant;  and  most  men  of 
business  in  search  of  choicest 
articles  frequented  my  shop.  I 
thanked  God  for  my  prosperity, 
and  lived  contentedly. 

‘ One  Friday  I had  sent  one  of  my 
slaves  to  the  bazaar,  and  when  I was 
sitting  waiting  his  return  he  came 
back  weeping.  I asked  him  the 
cause  of  it  and  he  answered  me 
angrily,  “You  enjoy  your  present 
ease,  but  when  the  day  of  judgment 
comes  what  answer  will  you  give  ?” 
I said  “ 0 slave,  what  has  come  to 
pass  that  you  speak  so  P”  He  said, 
“Your  two  brothers  are  now  stand- 
ing in  the  market-place  with  their 
arms  bound,  and  a Jew  is  ever  and 
anon  beating  them  with  a whip ; and 
laughing  at  them  he  says,  If  you 
do  not  pay  me  my  money,  I shall 
beat  you  till  I kill  you.  While  this 
happens  to  your  brothers  and  you 
are  regardless  of  it,  what  will  people 
say  of  you?”  My  heart  burned 
at  hearing  this,  and  with  my  feet 
naked  I ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
bazaar  followed  by  my  slave.  When 
I reached  the  market-place  I saw 
that  what  he  told  me  was  true : there 
was  the  Jew  and  there  were  my 
brothers.  I sent  the  slave  back  to 
bring  me  some  bags  of  silver,  and 
going  to  the  judge’s  servant  I asked 
leave  to  question  the  Jew.  When 
he  assented,  I said  to  the  Jew,  “This 
being  the  true  believer’s  day,  why 
do  you  beat  these  men  so  unmerci- 
fully ?”  He  said,  “ Finish  the  matter 
by  paying  me  my  money  if  you  wish 
to  take  their  part,  or  else  go  about 
your  business.”  I said,  “ Here  is  the 
money,”  and  just  then  my  slave  re- 
turned. I counted  out  the  thousand 
rupees  which  was  owing  to  the  Jew, 
received  from  him  a bond  of  pay- 
ment, and  my  brothers  were  set  free. 
Hungry,  thirsty,  and  half  naked  as 
they  were,  I took  them  home,  had  a 
bath  ready  for  them,  gave  them 
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plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  changes 
of  clothes.  I never  spoke  any  word 
concerning  our  father’s  property. 
Shame  prevented  me.  Here  they 
stand  ; ask  them  if  I speak  truth  or 
falsehood. 

£ Well,  after  some  days,  when  they 
were  fully  recovered,  I told  them 
that  since  they  had  fallen  into  dis- 
repute in  that  city  it  was  better 
to  try  their  fortune  elsewhere, 
and  on  their  agreeing  to  do  so  I 
purchased  for  them  a quantity 
of  merchandise,  for  the  convoy 
of  which  I purchased  bullocks  and 
mules,  and  providing  tents  for 
them  they  joined  a caravan  of  mer- 
chants who  were  bound  for  Bokhara. 
After  some  time  the  caravan  re- 
turned, but  I could  hear  no  news  of 
them  until  I made  a friend  of  mine, 
who  belonged  to  it,  swear  to  tell  me 
the  truth  regarding  them,  and  he 
informed  me  that  the  men  of  the 
caravan  would  not  speak  of  what 
befell  them  out  of  respect  to  me,  but 
“one  of  your  brothers  lost  the  whole 
of  his  property  in  a gambling  house, 
where  he  is  now  a sweeper,  to  whom 
sometimes  the  gamblers  give  alms  ; 
the  other  fell  in  love  with  a low 
woman,  and  having  wasted  all 
his  money  is  drudge  to  a water- 
carrier.”  Hearing  this  my  sleep 
and  appetite  failed  me,  and  I 
got  ready  for  my  journey  to  Bok- 
hara, where  I took  a lodging.  On 
my  arrival,  I found  it  was  even 
as  was  told  me,  and  I took  them 
home  to  my  lodging,  gave  them 
good  clothes,  and  we  all  returned 
homewards.  The  townspeople, 
who  had  heard  of  the  news,  sur- 
rounded my  house  out  of  curiosity 
to  see  them.  But  for  very  shame 
they  could  not  go  out  of  doors  for 
three  months’  time,  and  then  I 
thought  it  wrong  that  they  should 
conceal  themselves,  like  culprits, 
any  longer,  and  that  it  was  better 
for  them  to  travel ; and  this  time  I 
should  go  with  them.  When  they 
agreed  to  this  I prepared  for  a river 
excursion,  and  all  our  property  being 


embarked  in  a boat,  we  went  on 
board.  When  we  had  weighed 
anchor  and  were  well  afloat,  the 
dog,  who  had  been  asleep  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  jumped  in  and 
swam  after  our  boat,  and  I had 
him  taken  on  board.  We  got 
over  a month’s  voyage  without  any 
accident,  until  we  arrived  at  a part 
where  the  river  widened  into  a lake. 
In  some  way  unknown  to  me,  my 
second  brother  fell  in  love  with  my 
slave  girl,  and  he  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  saying  to  my  elder  brother 
that  it  was  shameful  for  them  both 
to  be  dependent  upon  my  bounty. 
Then  they  both  plotted  together  to 
take  my  life  and  seize  on  my  pro- 
perty ; and  a few  days  afterwards, 
when  I was  asleep  in  my  cabin,  my 
slave  girl  having  shampooed  me, 
my  second  brother  came  running  in 
suddenly  and  awakened  me.  I rose 
quickly  and  went  on  deck,  the  dog 
following  me,  and  I saw  my  eldest 
brother  stooping  over  the  tafferel  of 
the  boat  to  look  at  something  in  the 
water.  On  his  calling  me  I ran  to 
him  and  asked  him  what  he  saw. 
He  said,  “I  see  men  beneath  the 
water  moving  about  and  gathering 
pearls  and  corals.”  Had  I heard 
such  a tale  from  anyone  but  my 
eldest  brother  I should  have  dis- 
believed it,  but  when  he  said  it  I 
also  looked,  and  stooped  low  over 
the  water  to  see  what  he  described, 
and  while  I was  intent  on  this  my 
second  brother  came  behind  me  and 
pushed  me  into  the  water.  As  I fell 
I heard  them  screaming  out,  “ Our 
brother  has  fallen  in  the  river  and  is 
drowned.”  The  vessel  went  on,  and 
I was  borne  about  by  the  current, 
swimming  here  and  there ; some- 
times it  sucked  me  downwards,  and 
I felt  after  a time  much  exhausted ; 
but  I struggled  on  until  I was  nearly 
senseless  with  fatigue,  and  thought 
I should  have  died,  when  my  hand 
got  hold  of  something  in  the  water. 
It  was  this  dog,  who,  when  I had 
been  pitched  into  the  river,  had 
jumped  in  after  me  and  kept  swim- 
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ming  near  me.  I seized  his  tail, 
and  through  his  means  my  life  was 
preserved.  When  I reached  land 
I was  so  prostrated  that  I threw 
myself  helpless  on  the  sands.  I 
slept,  and  the  next  day  was 
awakened  by  the  dog  barking  near 
me.  I looked  round  me  and  saw 
in  the  distance  the  smoke  of  a city. 
Though  scarcely  able  to  walk,  and 
obliged  to  halt  every  few  yards, 
I at  last  reached  the  town.  I wan- 
dered about  its  market  and  saw 
the  dainties  in  the  bakers’  shops, 
but  though  I longed  to  appease  my 
hunger  I had  no  money  to  pay  for 
anything,  and  was  unwilling  to  beg. 
But  my  stomach  was  on  fire  from 
starvation,  and  I was  nearly  at 
death’s  door,  when  I saw  two  young 
men  dressed  like  Persians  walking 
down  the  street,  and  when  they 
came  near  me  I was  glad  to  per- 
ceive that  they  were  my  two 
brothers,  and  said  to  myself,  “Thank 
God,  my  honour  has  been  pre- 
served, and  I have  not  had  to 
stretch  out  my  hand  for  relief  to  a 
stranger.”  I went  up  to  my  elder 
brother  and  kissed  his  hand — he 
cried  out  angrily ; my  second  brother 
struck  me  a blow  that  knocked  me 
down,  and  my  elder  brother  kicked 
me  when  I caught  his  robe.  I en- 
treated their  mercy,  but  they  used 
me  as  the  patriarchs  used  the  pro- 
phet Joseph,  until,  at  last,  a crowd 
gathered  round  us,  and  some  asked 
what  harm  I had  done.  My  bro- 
thers said,  “ This  rascal  was  our  bro- 
ther’s agent,  and  he  has  thrown  him 
into  the  river  and  drowned  him. 
We  have  long  been  in  search  of 
him  ; he  has  taken  all  his  property. 
0 wretch,  what  harm  did  our 
brother  do  you  ? he  who  so  trusted 
you  ; what  put  it  into  your  head 
to  murder  him  ? ” They  tore  their 
clothes  like  those  who  hear  of  a 
relation’s  death,  and  repeatedly 
kicked  and  cuffed  me.  One  of  the 
judge’s  officers  passed  by  and,  re- 
proving them,  seized  me  and 
dragged  me  before  the  judge.  My 
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brothers  followed,  gave  a bribe  to 
the  judge,  and  asked  that  justice 
should  be  done  them.  The  judge 
asked  me  what  I had  to  say  to  the 
accusation  of  shedding  innocent 
blood.  What  with  weakness,  hun- 
ger, and  blows,  such  was  my  con- 
dition that  I had  not  strength  to 
speak.  The  judge  was  convinced  of 
my  guilt,  and  ordered  his  people  to 
take  me  out  and  impale  me. 

‘ I had  given,  0 King,  money  to 
release  these  men  from  prison,  and 
they  in  return  bargained  with 
money  for  my  death.  Ask  them 
if  I depart  one  iota  from  the 
truth.  When  I was  led  out  to  the 
plain  and  saw  the  stake,  there 
was  no  one  there  to  mourn  for  me 
but  this  faithful  dog.  He  rolled 
himself  upon  the  feet  of  some  of 
the  men  of  the  crowd  and  rushed 
at  others ; some  beat  him  with 
sticks  and  some  threw  stones  at 
him,  but  he  would  not  leave  me.  I 
turned  my  face  to  Mecca  and  said, 
“ If  God  does  not  help  me,  lean  trust 
no  more  to  man.”  I said  the  verse 
that  speaks  of  the  martyr’s  doom, 
and  washed  my  hands  of  life. 
But  it  so  happened  that  the  king 
of  that  country  had  fallen  sick, 
and  many  counsellors  and  doctors 
consulted  as  to  what  cure  was  ad- 
visable, when  one  most  respected 
amongst  them  advised  him  to  give 
alms  to  the  poor  and  release  all 
prisoners.  The  king  sent  servants 
everywhere  to  carry  out  this  advice, 
and  one  of  them,  seeing  the  crowd 
in  the  distance,  galloped  up  to  the 
impaling  stake  and  cut  the  rope 
with  his  sword,  saying  to  the  judge’s 
officer  it  was  no  time,  when  the 
king’s  life  was  in  danger,  to  put 
men  to  death,  and  that  I should  be 
released.  But  my  brothers  went 
again  to  the  judge  and  bribed  him 
largely.  He  told  them  that  I 
should  be  imprisoned  where  I 
should  die  of  hunger  and  no  one 
should  know  of  it.  So  I was  again 
seized.  A mile  from  that  city  is 
a hill,  and  in  its  centre  the  devils, 
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during  the  time  of  Solymaun, 
had  dug  a deep  and  spacious  dry 
well.  In  this  prisoners  who  in- 
curred the  greatest  anger  of  the 
king  were  imprisoned  and  died 
of  starvation.  That  night  the 
judge’s  servants  and  my  two 
brothers  took  me  there  and  let 
me  down  into  the  well.  When 
they  lowered  me  the  dog,  who 
had  followed  us,  lay  down  at  its 
brink.  Soon  after  I had  reached 
the  bottom  I was  roused  from 
senselessness  by  hearing  voices, 
and  I said,  “ These,  then,  are  Moon- 
kur  and  Nukeer,  who  are  coming  to 
question  me.”  After  this  came  the 
noise  of  the  rattling  of  a rope  as 
though  something  were  let  down.  1 
groped  about  and  found  nothing 
but  bones.  Then  I heard  the  munch- 
ing of  teeth  as  though  some  one  were 
eating.  I called  out,  “Who  are 
you  P”  and  a man  answered,  “ I am 
a prisoner,  and  this  is  Solymaun’s 
prison.”  I said,  “If  I am  indeed 
alive  give  me  somewhat  to  eat.”  He 
laughed  and  said,  “You  are  yet 
alive,  but  soon  you  will  be  dead,” 
and  gave  me  nothing.  I fell  back- 
wards in  a faint  from  weakness  and 
despair.  Some  one  came  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  let  down 
with  a rope  bread  tied  up  in  a 
cloth,  and  a bottle  of  water,  and 
called  out  loudly  to  my  fellow- 
prisoner  to  take  them.  The  dog, 
who  was  lying  at  the  brink,  saw 
all  this,  and  when  the  morning 
came  he  ran  into  the  town,  and 
going  to  one  of  the  baker’s  shops 
seized  a cake  of  bread.  Several 
people  ran  after  him  and  pelted 
him  with  stones,  but  he  still  kept 
it  in  his  mouth ; the  city  dogs  also 
attacked  him,  but  still  he  kept  the 
cake  until  he  got  back  to  the  mouth 
of  the  well,  and  then  dropped  it 
inside.  When  I heard  his  bark 
above  I awoke  and  saw  the  cake 
beside  me,  and  the  dog  went  away 
in  search  of  water.  In  a hut  which 
was  near  the  mountain,  a woman  sat 
spinning,  and  many  earthen  vessels 


of  water  were  at  her  door.  The  dog 
seized  a brass  lota  in  his  mouth  to 
draw  water  from  one  of  these  vessels. 
The  woman  threatened  him,  and 
the  dog  dropped  the  lota  on  the 
pitcher  and  broke  it.  When  the 
woman  went  to  beat  him  he  clung 
to  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  rubbed 
her  feet  with  his  nose,  wagged  his 
tail,  and  ran  towards  the  mountain, 
and  returning,  sometimes  took  up 
a rope  and  sometimes  a lota  in  his 
mouth.  At  last  the  woman  filled 
a leathern  bucket  with  water ; he 
seized  her  dress  and  kept  dragging 
her  till  he  brought  her  to  the  edge 
of  the  dry  well.  The  old  woman 
then  thought  there  was  surely  some 
one  below  that  the  dog  wanted  to 
give  water  to.  She  then  filled  her 
lota  with  water,  tied  it  to  a string, 
and  let  it  down  the  well.  Thus 
had  I bread  and  water,  and  thus 
did  a dumb  creature  and  an  old 
woman  preserve  my  life ; for  when 
the  shopkeepers  found  the  dog 
come  daily  for  bread  they  had  com- 
passion and  gave  it  him,  and  as  for 
the  old  woman  she  always  brought 
me  water,  for  if  she  neglected  to 
come  to  the  prison  the  dog  broke 
her  pitchers.  A month  thus  passed 
away,  and  the  dog  never  quitted 
his  post,  but  my  fellow-prisoner 
died,  and  the  poisonous  air  of  that 
dungeon  had  reduced  me  to  a 
skeleton  ; my  life  became  painful, 
and  my  heart  was  sick  of  grief. 

‘ One  night  at  the  time  of  its 
last  watch  I was  astonished  by 
finding  a rope  had  been  hung  down 
from  above  by  some  one  who  said 
with  a soft  voice,  “ Unhappy  one, 
bind  this  rope  around  you.”  I 
said,  “ Can  my  brothers  at  last  have 
been  moved  to  pity  me?  ” and  with 
eager  haste  I bound  the  rope  round 
my  waist.  I was  then  drawn  up, 
but  so  dark  was  the  night  I could 
not  see  my  preserver,  who  said 
to  me,  “ Be  quick  ; this  is  no  place 
to  loiter  in.”  I was  very  weak,  but 
stumbling  and  falling  every  now 
and  then  at  last  I reached  the  bottom 
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of  the  hill,  where  we  found  two 
horses  saddled.  My  liberator  got 
on  one  and  made  me  mount  another. 
We  galloped  on  for  about  twenty- 
four  miles,  till  morning  broke,  and 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  bank  of 
a river.  I saw  that  my  companion 
was  cased  in  chain  armour,  had  on 
a helmet  and  cuirass,  and  when  the 
light  showed  us  to  each  other  he 
looked  at  me  angrily,  drew  his 
sword,  and  made  his  horse  jump 
towards  mine.  I threw  myself  off 
and  begged  for  mercy.  “ Was  it 
to  kill  me,  O stranger,  that  you 
drew  me  out  of  that  fearful  dun- 
geon ? ” He  said,  “ Tell  me  who 
you  are.”  I told  him  that  I was 
a traveller,  who  had  been  unjustly 
imprisoned,  and  should  ever  feel 
grateful  to  him  for  his  act  of  kind- 
ness. He  was  pacified,  and  sheath- 
ing his  sword,  said,  “ Since  it  was 
your  fate  to  escape,  it  must  be  so.” 
We  then  rode  onwards,  but  he  was 
very  silent  and  sad  till  mid-day, 
when  we  reached  a shady  grove  by 
the  side  of  the  river.  He  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and  made  me  dis- 
mount ; he  took  off  his  armour,  and 
we  unsaddled  the  horses.  He  ap- 
peared like  a handsome  young  man 
of  my  own  age.  While  they  grazed 
he  sat  down,  and  asked  me  to  tell 
my  story,  which  I did  from  beginning 
to  end. 

‘ When  he  heard  it  he  wept,  and 
said,  “ And  I,  O young  man,  am 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Zurbad. 
The  youth  who  died  in  the  well  was 
the  wuzeer’s  son.  One  day  the  King 
assembled  all  the  grandees  in  the 
court  under  our  palace  windows,  in 
a plain,  to  exhibit  their  skill  in 
archery  and  at  choganbazee.  The 
Queen,  myself,  and  our  attendants 
saw  the  games  from  our  lattices. 
The  son  of  the  wuzeer  excelled 
them  all  in  horsemanship.  My  soul 
was  charmed  with  him,  but  though 
I felt  restless,  for  a long  time  I 
kept  my  own  counsel,  till  one  day 
I made  one  of  my  nurses  my  con- 
fidante, and  giving  her  money,  told 
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her  to  bring  him  to  my  private 
apartment.  He  came,  we  met,  and 
he,  loving  me,  often  repeated  his 
visit,  until  one  unlucky  night  he 
was  found  outside  by  the  watchmen 
and  taken  before  the  King.  He 
would  have  been  executed  had  not 
some  of  the  nobles  pleaded  for  him, 
and  the  King  sent  him  to  that 
prison.  No  one  knew  that  he  had 
been  in  my  chamber,  so  I have 
been  saved  from  disgrace;  and  I 
have  secretly  always  sent  him  food. 
Last  night  I dreamed  that  a man 
came  to  me,  and  told  me  to  get  ready 
two  horses  and  a noosed  rope,  and  go 
to  the  prison.  I started  from  sleep, 
put  on  a man’s  armour,  took  some 
jewels  as  ready  money,  and  horses, 
and  went  thither.  Fortune  has 
favoured  you  in  your  escape,  and 
what  fate  has  awarded  to  me  must 
be,”  and  she  wept  much.  After  a 
while  she  took  from  her  scrip 
some  loaves  and  sweetmeats,  put 
some  sugar  into  a cup,  mixed  with 
essence  of  bed  musk,  and  gave  it  to 
me  to  drink.  These  served  us  for 
repast.  I went  some  little  distance, 
undressed,  put  on  my  waistcloth, 
and  bathed  in  the  river.  I cut  my 
hair  and  nails,  and  after  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  bath  I turned  myself 
to  Mecca  and  went  through  the 
prayer.  When  I had  ended,  she 
asked  me,  “What  have  you  been  just 
doing?”  I answered,  “I  have  prayed 
to  Him  who  made  all  things,  who 
put  it  into  your  heart  to  be  1'riendly 
to  me ; who  decreed  that  you  should 
take  me  from  that  loathsome  prison, 
and  I have  given  Him  thanks.” 
Then  she  said,  “What,  are  you  a 
Mussulman  ? Teach  me  also  your 
prayers.”  I said,  “ I thank  God  I 
am  one,”  and  I taught  her  to  say  the 
La  Illah  il  Illah!  and  engaged  her 
interest,  so  that  she  began  to  love 
the  religion  of  the  Prophet.  We 
travelled  on,  halting  occasionally  in 
this  way,  for  two  months’  time,  till 
we  came  to  a country  that  was 
between  Zurbad  and  Surindeep. 

‘ W e reached  a city  that  was  larger 
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than  Istambol,  and  its  king  had  the 
fame  of  being  more  generous  and 
jnst  than  Caesar  himself.  Its 
climate  also  was  healthful  and 
pleasant. 

4 I was  rejoiced  to  reach  this 
place.  We  rested  ourselves  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and 
purchased  a house  and  movables 
with  the  jewels.  I married  the 
woman  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  we 
.settled  ourselves  happily.  I set 
up  as  a merchant,  and  in  the  course 
of  three  years  was  very  success- 
ful, and  was  known  by  all  classes, 
high  and  low,  and  much  respected. 
One  day  as  I rode  through  an  open 
country  on  my  way  to  visit  the 
wuzeer,  I saw  a crowd  assembled, 
.and  asked  of  a bystander  what  it 
was  for.  He  said,  44  There  are  two 
men  to  be  stoned  who  have  been 
found  guilty  of  adultery  and  theft, 
and  suspected  of  murder.”  I then 
called  to  mind  what  had  once  hap- 
pened to  myself,  and  how  I had 
nearly  been  impaled,  though  inno- 
cent, and,  saying  I should  know 
further  about  the  case  of  these  men, 
I broke  through  the  crowd  fill  I 
came  up  to  where  they  were  being 
dragged  along,  bound  and  naked, 
by  the  bailiffs.  My  blood  boiled 
with  excitement  at  seeing  they 
were  my  two  brothers.  I gave  the 
bailiffs  gold  to  bribe  them  to  delay, 
.and  galloped  to  the  judge’s  house, 
to  whom  I gave  a valuable  ruby, 
and  entreated  for  their  pardon. 
“ But,”  said  he,  “their  guilt  has  been 
proved,  and  the  plaintiff  has  been 
promised  his  revenge.”  After  urgent 
entreaty,  he  sent  for  this  plaintiff, 
and  I made  him  consent  to  take 
five  thousand  rupees  and  let  them 
go  free. 

4 Ask  them  now  if  it  be  falsehood 
or  truth  ? ’ The  brothers  hung 
down  their  heads  in  shame  and 
silence. 

‘Well,  I brought  these  brothers 
home,  gave  them  new  clothes 
and  a room  to  live  in.  When 


I went  abroad  about  my  busi- 
ness they  always  stayed  at  home, 
and  they  never  left  my  house 
at  night,  and  we  always  had  our 
meals  together,  and  nothing  took 
place  which  would  break  up  our 
friendly  feeling,  and  thus  when  three 
years  had  passed  away  I thought  I 
might  count  on  their  manners  being 
altered  for  the  better.  But  one 
day  my  beautiful  wife  went  to  the 
bath,  and  laid  aside  her  veil,  think- 
ing no  eye  was  upon  her.  My 
second  brother  saw  her  through  a 
lattice  and  became  enamoured,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  made  out  a plan 
for  my  destruction,  which  he  told 
to  my  elder  brother.  I was  seated 
with  them  one  day  after  dinner, 
when  they  both  began  to  speak  in 
praise  of  the  climate  of  Iran,  and 
lament  that  they  were  not  there. 
I then  told  them  I would  return 
there  with  them  if  they  pleased.  I 
told  my  wife  what  they  had  said, 
and  she,  who  knew  the  whole  of  their 
former  conduct,  said,  “Beware, you 
are  nourishing  the  snake  in  your 
sleeve.  You  know  best,  but  they 
are  enemies  of  your  life.”  How- 
ever, fate  willed  it  that  I should 
make  the  journey  with  them ; there- 
fore we  joined  a caravan,  and  fixing 
on  a fortunate  moment,  set  off  with 
the  other  travellers.  At  the  end  of 
one  of  the  day’s  journeys  my  second 
brother  said  to  me,  44  A few  miles 
from  this  there  is  a fountain  like 
Lullabal  and  a garden  spread  out 
for  miles  planted  with  roses, 
narcissus,  and  lilies.  Let  us  halt 
and  repair  thither  to-morrow.  The 
excursion  will  be  refreshing  and 
delightful.”  I said,  “Let  it  be 
so  by  all  means.”  So  I gave 
notice  to  all  the  caravan  of  it. 
In  the  morning  my  brothers  came 
dressed  into  my  tent  and  re- 
minded me  of  the  excursion.  I 
ordered  coffee,  and  said  we  should 
mount  our  horses.  They  said,  44  Ho, 
but  send  the  grooms  on  with  them, 
you  will  find  it  pleasanter  to  walk.” 
To  this  I agreed,  and  two  slaves 
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with  our  pipes  and  bows  and  arrows 
followed  as  we  walked  onwards. 
We  got  a good  way  from  the  cara- 
van, when  on  some  pretence  they 
sent  one  of  these  slaves  away,  and 
advancing  a little  farther  they  de- 
sired the  other  to  run  back  and 
call  him.  Thus  they  did  as  they 
•wished,  and  it  was  as  if  some  ill 
fate  had  lowered  over  me  and  kept 
me  silent ; but  the  dog  still  followed 
with  me,  as  we  proceeded  onward 
in  the  vast,  dusty  plain,  where  was 
neith  er  fountain  nor  garden  .Wearied 
as  I was,  I sat  down.  I saw  the 
flashing  of  a sword’s  blade  as  I 
raised  my  head,  and  my  second 
brother  cut  at  me,  and  I felt  as  if 
my  head  were  cloven.  I said,  “ O 
cruel  wretch,  why  do  you  strike, 
me  P ” when  my  eldest  brother  dealt 
me  another  blow.  They  cut  me 
with  their  swords  till  I fell  sense- 
less and  bathed  in  blood ; and  the 
dog  flew  at  them,  when  they  cut 
him  down  also.  Then  they  made 
marks  of  wounds  on  their  bodies, 
stripped  off  their  clothes,  and  ran 
back  to  the  caravan  and  told  the 
travellers  that  some  ruffians  had 
attacked  them  on  the  plain,  had 
killed  their  brother,  and  wounded 
themselves.  When  the  travellers 
heard  all  this  they  ran  away  for 
fear  of  their  lives,  and  my  wife, 
dreading  the  vileness  of  the  two 
brothers,  drew  a poignard,  plunged 
it  into  her  breast,  and  died.’ 

When  he  got  to  this  part  of  his 
story  I could  not  refrain  from 
tears.  He  said,  ‘If  the  action  be 
not  rude,  I will  take  off  my 
turban  and  clothes ; ’ and  so  say- 
ing he  took  off  all  his  dress  from 
head  to  foot,  and  he  showed  me  in 
his  skull  a hole  large  enough  for  a 
pomegranate  to  fit  in,  and  in  his 
whole  body  was  not  four  finger- 
breadths’  space  unmarked  by  a 
wound.  All  the  nobles  present 
turned  away  their  eyes. 

Then  he  took  up  his  story. 

‘ O Kiog,  my  brothers  now  made 
sure  that  they  had  finished  their 
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work,  and  the  place  where  I 
lay,  senseless  and  bathed  in  blood,, 
was  on  the  confines  of  Surindeep. 
At  some  distance  was  a large  city,, 
and  there  was  a great  idol-house, 
and  also  the  King’s  palace.  That 
king  had  a young  daughter,  well- 
shaped and  beautiful,  so  that  all  who 
saw  her,  no  matter  what  their  rank,, 
were  wounded  with  love.  There 
no  habits  of  privacy  prevailed,  and 
the  Princess  went  out  frequently 
hunting  with  her  companions.  One 
of  the  King’s  gardens  was  a short 
way  from  where  I lay,  and  the 
day  after  my  disaster  the  Princess 
went  thither  with  her  companions,, 
and  crossing  the  plain  some  of  them 
came  near  where  I was  lying.  When 
they  saw  me  they  returned  to  the 
Princess  and  told  her  that  there 
was  a man  lying  there  bleeding, 
and  a dog  beside  him  ; and  she  then 
rode  up  with  them  to  where  I wa3. 
She  asked  her  attendants  very  sadly 
if  there  was  yet  life  in  me;  and  on 
their  saying  that  I still  lived,  she 
told  them  to  roll  me  up  in  tent 
cloths  and  carry  me  gently  to  the 
garden  summer-house.  When  I 
was  there  they  took  care  of  me  and 
of  the  dog  also,  and  sent  for  the 
King’s  chirurgeon,  promising  him 
ample  reward  if  I recovered.  He 
washed  my  wounds,  and  bound 
them  up  carefully,  and  had  the 
healing  medicine  poured  down  my 
throat.  The  Princess  scarcely  ever- 
left  my  bed,  and  gave  me  broth  and 
sherbet  with  her  own  hands.  After 
about  ten  days’  time,  by  virtue  of 
the  prescriptions  and  the  great  care, 
I was  restored  to  consciousness,  and 
opening  my  eyes  I found  myself  in 
a palace,  and  a princess  like  a seraph 
standing  beside  me.  She  sighed, 
and  said  she  wished  that  I could 
move,  but  told  me  not  to  grieve,  to 
set  my  mind  at  ease  ; though  some 
miscreant,  an  enemy  to  the  great 
idol,  had  injured  me,  yet  the  idol 
had  sent  her  in  mercy  to  relieve  me, 
“ and  through  his  great  power  you 
will  yet  recover.”  When  I was  ex- 
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hausted  with  listening  she  sprinkled 
rose  water  on  me,  and  I slept  again. 
In  a short  time  my  wounds  hardened 
and  healed  up,  and  the  dog  was  quite 
well.  On  the  fortieth  day  I was 
pronounced  convalescent  by  the 
doctor,  who  received  a large  sum 
from  the  Princess  for  his  attention. 
But  that  of  the  Princess  was  still 
greater,  and  no  hands  but  hers  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  gave  me  my 
food.  I was  weak,  but  still  able  to 
amuse  her  by  telling  her  my  different 
adventures,  and  one  day  she  made 
me  recount  the  history  of  my  life 
from  beginning  to  end.  When  she 
heard  it  through  she  cried,  and  said, 
“ I shall  treat  you  so  that  all  your 
sorrows  will  be  forgotten.”  I thanked 
her  again  and  again,  and  she  still 
continued  her  kindness,  and  would 
let  no  one  but  herself  give  me  food 
or  wine.  I took  the  opportunity  of 
her  absence  to  say  my  prayers,  and 
one  day  when  she  had  gone  to  her 
father’s  palace,  I went  through  the 
bath  of  worship  and  retired  privately 
to  a recess  to  say  my  prayer.  She 
returned  before  it  was  over,  and  not 
finding  me  where  she  expected  went 
in  search  of  me  and  saw  me  engaged 
in  the  form  of  adoration.  She  had 
never  seen  such  a thing  before,  and 
when  I raised  my  hands  she  laughed 
and  said,  “ What  action  is  this  ? Is 
the  man  mad  ? ” I shuddered  when 
I heard  the  sound  of  the  laughter, 
and  was  speechless  when  she  asked 
me  the  meaning  of  my  action.  Her 
maid,  who  was  with  her,  said,  “ Let 
me  too  share  the  blame.  This 
man  is  a Mussulman  ! ” The  Prin- 
cess clasped  her  hands  in  rage,  and 
said,  “Was  I not  wrong  to  have 
cared  for  and  cured  one  who  is  an 
enemy  of  our  great  idol  ? ” They 
left  me,  and  the  Princess  did  not 
return  till  three  days  and  nights 
were  over,  and  during  her  absence 
I was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow 
and  anxiety.  When  she  did  appear 
it  was  night.  She  was  with  her 
attendant,  and  had  been  drinking 
much  wine.  Her  maid  had  a bow 


and  arrows  and  a wine  vessel.  The 
Princess  sat  down  on  a garden  seat 
and  calling  to  the  maid,  said,  “ Is 
the  Persian  infidel  alive  yet?  He 
has  fallen  under  my  wrath,  and  his 
image  is  hateful : give  me  wine.” 
Then  the  maid  gave  her  the  wine, 
and  said  I still  was  alive.  The  Prin- 
cess said,  “ He  may  come  outside.” 
When  I was  called  I ran  eagerly 
and  stood  before  her.  I saw  that  a 
change  had  come  over  her,  for  her 
face  was  red  with  rage,  but  I saluted 
her  humbly.  She  said,  “ If  I slay 
him  with  an  arrow,  will  the  great 
idol  pardon  my  having  taken  him  to- 
my  house  ? ” The  maid  said,  “You 
knew  not  who  he  was ; and  what 
crime  could  you  be  guilty  of?  You 
for  your  pity  will  be  rewarded,  he 
for  his  guilt  will  suffer.”  Then 
again  she  drank  wine  and  told  the 
maid  to  give  it  to  me,  so  that  I 
might  bear  my  death  more  tran- 
quilly. I drank  it  and  made  obei- 
sance. The  Princess  never  turned 
her  head,  but  glanced  at  me 
stealthily.  I said  the  verse — 
Quivering  ’neath  the  dagger,  I scarcely 
scarcely  seem  to  live : 

To  breathe  with  death  impending  what 
comfort  can  it  give  ? 

She  laughed  and  asked  the  maid 
if  she  felt  sleepy.  Taking  the  hint 
the  maid  saluted  her  and  retired. 
When  we  were  alone  the  Princess 
asked  me  for  the  cup,  which  I gave 
her  and  fell  at  her  feet  respectfully. 
She  passed  her  hand  over  me  slowly, 
and  said,  “ Ignorant  that  you  are  of 
the  great  idol,  why  do  you  worship, 
an  unseen  God?”  I said,  “That 
God  is  to  be  worshipped  who  made 
a being  like  yourself,  so  full  of 
loveliness  that  men  seeing  it  are 
maddened.  What  thing  is  the  idol, 
that  any  should  worship  it  ? The 
stone-cutters  have  shaped  it  out  of 
stone,  and  worship  the  work  of  their 
own  hands.  Thus  has  the  devil 
spread  a net  for  his  dupes.  I only 
reverence  Him  who  created  me  ; fo-r 
them  is  Dojuk  made,  for  me  Para- 
dise.” I talked  long  to  her  and 
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persuaded  her  of  the  truth  of 
my  creed  and  the  mistake  of  her 
idolatry,  till  at  last  her  heart  was 
softened,  and  she  asked  me  to  in- 
struct her  in  the  Koran.  I taught 
her  its  truth,  and  she  that  night 
became  a Mussulman.  “ But,”  said 
she,  “ soon  I am  to  be  married  to 
my  uncle’s  son : what  shall  I do  to 
escape  being  the  spouse  of  that 
idolater  ? I am  determined  now  to 
leave  this  country.  Go  you  now  to 
the  serai  where  the  Mussulmans 
generally  stay,  and  when  you  are 
gone  all  will  suppose  either  that 
you  are  dead  or  that  you  have  left 
the  country.  When  you  are  there 
make  enquiries  for  a vessel  bound 
for  Persia.  When  you  are  ready 
to  leave,  send  me  a message  by 
my  attendant,  who  will  go  to  the 
bazaar  every  day  at  noon,  and  I will 
come  and  join  you,  and  make  my 
voyage  with  you.”  I said,  “ For 
you  I am  ready  to  sacrifice  my 
life.”  We  settled  that  it  should  be 
thus,  and  I went  to  the  serai,  and 
when  I lodged  there,  away  from 
her,  I only  survived  in  the  hope  of 
her  rejoining  me. 

After  a lapse  of  some  time  all 
the  merchants  who  were  about 
to  sail  from  that  port  were  as- 
sembled, and  had  agreed  to  go 
on  board  a vessel.  The  captain 
of  it  asked  me  if  I was  not 
going  too.  I said,  “I  have  only  a 
slave,  a dog,  and  a box  of  goods.” 
The  captain  said,  “ If  you  want  to 
go,  return  here  soon,  for  to-morrow 
I shall  weigh  anchor.”  I went  to 
the  serai  for  my  chest  and  bed  and 
put  them  on  board,  and  at  evening 
to  the  house  of  the  Princess’s  attend- 
ant, to  tell  her  she  might  say  that 
all  was  ready  for  her  departure.  I 
waited  at  my  lodging  till  the  first 
watch  of  the  night,  when  the  Prin- 
cess in  a ragged  dirty  dress,  with  a 
box  of  jewels,  came  to  me.  We 
went  on  board  the  ship,  and  this  dog 
also  followed  me. 

£ W e were  ready  to  sail  with  the 
first  dawn  in  the  morning,  when 


suddenly  a king’s  messenger  came 
on  board.  Then  all  the  merchants 
on  board  knew  there  would  be  a 
search  made  in  the  vessel,  and  shut 
up  their  different  slaves  in  boxes. 
I put  the  Princess  also  into  mine. 
Soon  after  this  arrived  the  harbour- 
master with  men,  and  said  to  the 
captain,  “ The  King  having  heard 
there  are  some  beautiful  slaves 
here,  has  ordered  the  vessel  to 
be  stopped,  and  the  slaves  taken 
into  the  Queen’s  presence  in  order 
that  she  may  select  ono  to  be 
a companion  to  the  Princess.  She 
shall  be  paid  for  and  the  rest  re- 
turned.” I had  my  chest  on  deck 
when  I heard  this,  and  knew  for 
certain  that  the  King  must  have 
heard  of  the  attendant’s  death  and 
the  Princess’s  disappearance,  and 
that  he  stopped  the  vessel,  and 
told  this  plausible  tale  in  order 
that  he  might  recover  the  Princess 
without  scandal.  But  as  the 
order  was  urgent,  the  captain 
insisted  that  all  the  slaves  below 
should  come  on  deck.  I sat 
along  with  another  merchant  on 
my  chest  and  said  to  myself, 
“ Thank  God  the  Princess  is  still 
safe !”  When  they  were  all  assembled 
on  deck,  the  harbour-master  laughed, 
and  turning  to  a merchant  who 
sat  beside  me  said,  “What ! had  you 
no  slave  with  you  P ” He  answered, 
“No,  sir,  I never  thought  of  taking 
a slave  with  me,  but  the  rest  of  the 
merchants  hid  their  slaves  in  boxes.” 
When  the  harbour-master  heard 
this,  he  looked  at  my  chest,  and 
made  them  open  it  also,  and  when 
the  Princess  was  found  she  also 
was  forced  to  go  with  the  rest  of 
them  on  shore.  This  was  like  a 
death-blow  to  me.  I spent  that 
night  in  grief,  and  early  the  next 
morning  all  the  girls  came  back 
except  her.  I asked,  “ Why  has 
not  my  slave  girl  been  sent  back  ? ” 
The  men  who  brought  them  back 
told  me  they  knew  not.  I was 
disconsolate.  I told  the  captain  I 
should  not  sail  for  Persia.  I re- 
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turned  with  the  men  in  the  boat, 
and  the  dog  also  with  me. 

‘ When  I landed,  I searched  every- 
where for  news  of  her,  and  even 
bribed  the  harbour-master’s  servants 
with  jewels  ; but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
I got  access  to  the  King’s  palace ; 
but  there,  too,  I was  disappointed. 
I thought  that  perhaps  she  might  be 
in  the  harbour-master’s  house,  and 
went  round  it  at  night  to  see  if  I 
could  enter  it  secretly.  I saw  out- 
side it  a drain,  which  had  an  iron 
barrier ; and,  were  it  removed,  I 
saw  that  a man  might  enter.  After 
great  exertion  I forced  the  grating  ; 
and  groped  my  way  through  the 
drain  till  I reached  the  secret  sera- 
glio. I folded  my  clothes  so  as  to 
look  like  a woman.  When  in  the  pas- 
sage I heard  the  noise  of  a woman’s 
voice.  I proceeded  in  the  direction 
it  came  from,  and  came  to  a door, 
but  it  was  locked  and  barred.  And 
through  a small  square  opening 
therein  I looked  and  saw  the  Prin- 
cess weeping  and  praying,  while  she 
said,  “ May  God  grant  that  I leave 
this  land  with  him  who  taught  me 
the  right  faith ! ” I said  her  name, 
and  she  ran  to  the  door,  and  we 
were  both  entranced  with  joy.  I 
asked  her  how  she  came  there.  She 
said,  “ When  the  harbour-master 
came  on  shore,  he  looked  at  all 
the  slaves,  and  choosing  me  from 
all  the  rest,  sent  the  others  to  the 
King’s  palace.  When  my  father 
saw  I was  not  with  them,  he  sent 
them  all  back  again  to  the  vessel, 
and  spread  a report  of  my  being  ill. 
But  here  am  I against  my  will ; 
and  often  has  the  harbour-master 
made  love  to  me ; but  I hate  him, 
and  rather  than  he  should  come 
near  me  I would  destroy  myself. 
But  now  I see  you,  it  is  new  life  to 
me,  and  I have  even  a hope  of 
escape.”  I said,  “In  forwarding 
your  commands,  I would  plunge 
into  fire,  or  get  a ladder  to  mount 
the  skies;  so  only  say  your  wish.” 
She  said,  “ In  the  Idol-house  is  a 
large  coarse  cloth  lying.  The  cus- 


tom of  the  country  is  that  any 
suppliant  may  come  and  cover 
himself  with  the  cloth,  to  fast 
for  three  days,  and  all  pilgrims 
give  him  presents,  and  the  priest 
gives  him  a robe  of  honour;  and 
if  he  keeps  himself  concealed  in 
the  cloth,  he  may  depart  enriched 
and  no  one  be  the  wiser  as  to  who 
he  is.  You  also  do  so.  But  when 
the  time  for  departure  is  come,  re- 
fuse to  go  until  the  Mother  of  the 
Brahmins  hears  your  complaint.  If 
you  persist  in  saying  so,  she  will 
hear  you  at  last.  She  is  more  than 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  has 
many  Lons  ; and  she  is  held  in  such 
respect  here,  that  her  word  is  law.” 
‘ When  the  Princess  had  finished 
speaking  I left  her  and  returned 
by  the  way  of  the  drain,  closed  the 
grating,  went  to  the  Idol-house  and 
concealed  myself  under  the  cloth, 
and  fasted  three  days.  It  turned 
out  as  she  told  me,  and  money  was 
given  me  by  the  pilgrims.  Then, 
the  fourth  day  after  I had  been 
there,  the  priest  of  the  temple 
sounded  the  shells  and  musical  in- 
struments, and  told  me  I might  de- 
part, offering  me  a dress  of  honour; 
but  I said,  “ No  ; I am  not  here  as  a 
beggar — I come  to  ask  for  justice 
from  the  great  Idol,  and  must  tell 
my  tale  to  the  Mother  of  the 
Brahmins.”  When  they  heard  this, 
they  went  to  the  old  woman  and 
informed  her  of  it.  Then  I was  told 
that  I could  approach  her.  I then 
went  in,  clothed  as  I was  in  the 
coarse  cloth,  to  the  great  hall.  The 
great  Idol  was  seated  on  a throne 
studded  with  diamonds  and  precious 
stones.  His  priest  was  on  a silver 
chair,  and  the  Mother  of  the  Brah- 
mins on  a large  musnud;  and  on  two 
cushions  to  her  right  and  left  sat 
two  boys,  one  twelve  and  the  other 
ten  years  old.  I advanced,  reve- 
rentially kissed  the  foot  of  the  Idol’s 
throne,  and  laid  hold  of  the  old 
woman’s  robe  and  said,  “ Justice, 
in  the  name  of  the  great  Idol.” 
When  the  old  woman  asked  what 
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was  my  complaint,  “ I have 
come,”  I said,  “from  Persia,  and 
my  beautiful  young  wife  was  with 
me  when  I arrived ; but  shortly 
after  our  coming,  the  harbour- 
master seized  on  her,  and  now  de- 
tains her  in  his  house.  By  our  law, 
if  any  man  seizes  another’s  wife,  the 
husband  can  kill  him ; and  should 
his  wife  be  unfaithful,  she  would  be 
always  to  him  an  object  of  hatred. 
I throw  myself  upon  your  justice.” 
She  heard  me,  and  said  to  her 
people,  “Who  is  this  harbour-master 
that  does  these  acts  of  injustice  ? 
I shall  inflict  upon  him  a signal 
vengeance.”  She  was  then  informed 
of  his  name.  Then  she  told  her 
two  sons  to  take  me  in  a chariot  to 
the  King’s  palace,  and  lay  a com- 
plaint of  the  harbour-master  before 
him.  Then,  as  we  mounted  the 
vehicle,  the  priests  sung  praises  of 
the  Idol,  and  sounded  shells  and  in- 
struments. When  we  arrived  near 
the  palace-gate,  the  King  rushed 
out  barefooted  to  meet  the  young 
Brahmins  ; and  when  they  alighted 
on  the  ground,  all  the  people,  small 
and  great,  took  up  the  dust  from 
the  ground  where  they  stood  and 
put  it  on  their  faces.  The  King 
led  them  in  along  with  me  to  the 
palace-hall,  and  asked  them  what 
was  he  to  have  the  honour  of  doing 
for  them?  They  said,  “The  harbour- 
master has  unjustly  seized  this 
man’s  wife,  and  should  she  not  be 
restored  to  him,  this  night  will  be 
one  of  vengeance.”  Then  the  King 
said,  “ It  shall  be  as  you  please.” 
And  he  told  some  officers  present  to 
go  to  the  harbour-master’s  house, 
and  return  with  him  and  the  woman 
he  had  unjustly  seized.  I was 
thunderstruck  at  hearing  this,  and 
said  to  myself,  “Now,  indeed,  what 
will  follow  the  drawing  of  this 
curtain  ? ” The  boys  looked  at  me 
and  saw  my  emotion ; they  con- 
cluded that  the  order  given  did  not 
please  me,  and  getting  up  angrily, 
reproached  the  King,  and  asked  him 
if  he  was  not  mad  to  show  such 


disrespect  to  the  Idol,  and  suppose 
their  words  to  be  false,  by  thus 
proposing  to  send  for  the  persons 
accused  by  them  P The  King,  in 
fear  and  trembling,  entreated  them 
to  pardon  him  and  be  seated ; but 
they  refused.  Then  the  courtiers 
present  commenced  to  speak  of  the 
harbour-master  as  known  to  be  an 
evil  man,  and  such  a criminal  that 
his  deeds  were  unfit  to  be  named. 
So  the  King  wrote  a letter,  and 
sealing  it,  gave  it  to  me  to  take  to 
the  Mother  of  the  Brahmins,  pre- 
sented the  boys  with  a gold  tray  full 
of  coins  and  jewels,  and  gave  me  a 
dress  of  honour ; and  we  all  departed 
in  due  state,  and  returned  with 
pleasure  to  the  Idol-house.  I went 
straight  into  the  old  woman’s  pre- 
sence and  gave  her  the  letter,  which 
contained  every  compliment  and 
salutation";  and  whatever  punish- 
ment the  Mother  of  the  Brahmins 
should  deem  fit  for  the  harbour- 
master’s offence  was  to  be  inflicted. 
She  was  satisfied  on  reading  it,  and 
commanded  the  gong  of  the  temple 
to  be  sounded ; and  directed  that 
five  hundred  soldiers  should  ac- 
company me  and  act  under  my 
orders ; and  that  I should  receive 
a dress  of  honour  and  a peculiar 
steed  to  carry  me.  I proceeded 
in  state,  and  a messenger  of  my 
party  went  inside  the  harbour- 
master’s house  to  give  him  notice 
of  my  coming,  which  he  heard  with 
confusion.  I rushed  into  his  house 
transported  with  rage,  and  seeing 
him  seated,  I drew  my  sword  and 
severed  his  head  from  his  body; 
it  flew  off  like  an  ear  of  corn. 
Then  I went  into  the  harem,  and 
saw  the  Princess  ; and  we  embraced 
and  wept  for  joy.  We  dried  one 
another’s  tears,  and  going  out- 
side, sat  in  the  hall  of  state.  I took 
possession  of  all  the  harbour- master’s 
property,  restored  several  officers 
to  their  stations  whom  he  had  de- 
posed, paid  handsomely  the  soldiers 
who  had  come  on  duty  with  me 
from  the  temple,  and  gave  all  the 
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servants  presents.  I made  a collec- 
tion of  highly-prized  jewels,  embroi- 
dered shawls,  pieces  of  cloth,  and 
other  rarities,  and  after  a week 
had  elapsed,  I went  to  the  Idol’s 
temple,  and  presented  them  to  the 
Mother  of  the  Brahmins,  and  she 
conferred  on  me  a title  of  dignity  and 
a dress  of  honour.  I then  went  to 
the  King’s  palace  with  my  presents, 
and  begged  him  to  give  orders  that 
the  bad  practices  which  the  harbour- 
master had  used  might  for  ever 
be  discontinued.  'The  King  was 
much  pleased  with  me,  gave  me 
a grant  of  land  and  high  rank 
in  the  state,  with  a superb  dress  of 
honour.  After  I had  given  the 
customary  rewards  to  his  servants, 
so  that  I should  be  well  spoken  of 
by  all,  I went  away.  Soon  after 
this  I was  married  in  due  form  to 
the  Princess,  and  the  King  appointed 
me  to  the  harbour-master’s  place. 
The  custom  of  that  seaport  was 
that,  when  any  caravan  arrived 
there  from  any  country,  its  chief 
merchant  should  come  into  my 
bouse  with  samples,  and  give  me 
leave  to  choose  for  myself  any  one 
of  his  rarities ; and  afterwards  I 
should  go  to  his  tent  and  select  for 
myself  any  specimen  of  his  goods 
that  I might  fancy.  Soon  after 
my  marriage  a caravan  came  from 
Zurbad,  and  its  principal  merchant 
brought  me  a most  valuable  present 
by  way  of  a tax  ; and  I the  next 
day  went  to  his  tent,  and  two  of  his 
men  entered  bearing  large  packages 
on  their  heads,  which,  according  to 
order,  they  set  down  and  opened 
out,  with  much  trouble,  displaying 
all  before  me.  I did  not  care  to 
take  anything,  but  watched  these 
porters  narrowly,  both  when  they 
let  down  their  parcels,  and  when, 
folding  them  up,  they  hurried  them 
away.  I saw  they  were  my  two 
brothers.  I thought  that  my 
respect  for  my  family  would  suffer 
by  letting  them  continue  to  hold 
this  menial  office,  so  I sent  for 
them  again,  gave  them  clothes,  and 


treated  them  kindly.  But  so 
incorrigibly  bad  their  disposition 
is,  that  one  night  they  came  like 
robbers  to  the  head  of  my  bed, 
under  which  this  faithful  dog  al- 
ways slept,  and  drew  their  swords. 
The  noise  of  these  coming  from 
their  sheaths  awoke  the  dog,  and 
he  barked  and  leaped  at  them.  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  havino- 
watchmen  near,  and  when  these 
heard  the  dog  bark,  they  ran  in 
and  seized  the  men. 

* I would  not  put  them  in  prison, 
lest  they  might  perish,  there  being 
none  to  take  care  of  them ; nor 
let  them  at  large  again,  lest  they 
again  should  devise  some  villany. 
So  I have  shut  them  up  in  cages, 
and  they  are  always  under  my  eye. 
The  Almighty  is  great,  and  when 
I contrast  their  behaviour  with  that 
of  the  dumb  animal,  I believe  that 
a faithless  man  is  worse  than  a 
faithful  dog.  Now,  sire,  pass  your 
word  of  pardon  or  sentence  for 
punishment.’ 

I said,  c Throughout  all  have  you 
acted  rightly,  neither  is  there  any 
doubt  of  the  dog’s  fidelity  or  their 
inhumanity.’ 

He  then  told  me  he  had  placed 
his  twelve  most  valuable  rubies 
in  the  dog-collar,  and  said  fur- 
ther : { The  Princess  my  wife 

had  many  children,  but  they  all 
died  young,  and  when  one  boy,  who 
lived  till  he  was  five  years  old, 
died,  she  also  died  of  grief,  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  stay  longer  i 
that  country,  so  departed  from  it 
with  my  treasures  and  my  dog,  and 
went  to  live  at  Neeshapoor.  None 
there  knew  the  story  of  my  brothers, 
and  rather  than  tell  it  I agreed  to 
pay  double  taxes  and  to  be  called 
the  dog-worshipper.  Some  little 
time  ago  this  young  man  also 
arrived  there,  and  by  his  means, 
sire,  I have  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  your  domains  and  kissing 
the  foot  of  your  throne.’ 

I then  said,  ‘ What,  is  he  not  your 
son  ? ’ He  said,  ‘ Sire,  this  youth  is 
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your  subject,  not  my  son  ; but  be 
will  be  heir  of  my  property.’  Then 
I asked  the  youth  whose  son  he  was. 
Then  the  girl  kissed  the  foot  of  my 
throne,  and  said,  4 This  slave  is  the 
daughter  of  the  wuzeer,  and  my 
father,  by  reason  of  his  having 
spoken  of  the  rubies  on  the  dog- 
collar,  had  fallen  under  your  high- 
ness’s displeasure.  I put  on  this 
disguise ; I went  to  Neeshapoor, 
and  it  is  God’s  will  that  the  mer- 
chant, his  dog,  and  his  jewels  should 
now  be  standing  in  your  presence, 
and  now  I hope  my  father  may  be 
released  from  prison.’ 

When  the  merchant  heard  all  this, 
he  fainted.  The  attendants  having 
sprinkled  him  with  rose-water,  he 
recovered.  When  he  opened  his 
eyes,  he  said,  4 I that  have  travelled 
so  far,  and  suffered  so  much,  have 
fallen  a victim  to  a childish  fancy, 
and  have  been  caught  in  the  snare 
of  a girl ; verifying  the  saying  which 
is  spoken  of  him  who  had  all  the 
disgrace  of  being  shaven  without 


the  credit  of  making  a pilgrimage. 
I thought  to  have  adopted  this  boy, 
to  have  given  him  all  my  posses- 
sions, and  that  when  I died,  he 
should  perpetuate  my  name.’ 

Pitying  his  sadness  and  anxiety, 
I called  him  near  and  whispered  to 
him  good  tidings  which  might  ensue 
from  another  marriage.  4 Be  con- 
tent,’ said  I ; 4 this  lady  shall  be 
your  wife  in  place  of  your  adopted 
heir.’  Then  I ordered  that  she 
should  be  taken  in  the  harem 
of  my  queen,  and  that  officers 
should  fetch  her  father  from  prison. 
When  he  was  brought  in,  I went 
down  from  the  throne  to  meet  him, 
and  installed  him  anew  as  a wuzeer, 
with  due  honours  and  privileges ; 
and  when  the  astrologers  had  fixed 
on  a happy  hour,  the  merchant  was 
married  to  his  daughter,  and  be- 
came the  happy  father  in  due 
course  of  time  of  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  This,  Dervishes,  is  the 
tale  which  the  King  had  to  tell 
you. 
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THE  GREATEST  SEA- WAVE  EVER  KNOWN. 
By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  F.R.A.S. 

Author  of  ‘ Saturn  and  its  System,’  &c.  &c. 


ON  August  13,  1868,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  calamities  which 
has  ever  visited  a people  befell  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Peru. 
In  that  land  earthquakes  are  nearly 
as  common  as  rain-storms  are  with 
ns ; and  shocks  by  which  whole 
cities  are  changed  into  a heap  of 
ruins  are  by  no  means  infrequent. 
Yet  even  in  Peru,  ‘ the  land  of 
earthquakes,’  as  Humboldt  has 
termed  it,  no  such  catastrophe  as 
that  of  August  1868  had  occurred 
within  the  memory  of  man.  It  was 
not  one  city  which  was  laid  in 
ruins,  but  a whole  empire.  Those 
who  perished  were  counted  by  tens 
of  thousands,  while  the  property 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  was 
valued  at  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling. 

Although  so  mauy  months  have 
passed  since  this  terrible  calamity 
took  place,  scientific  men  have  been 
busily  eu gaged  until  quite  recently 
in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
real  significance  of  the  various 
events  which  were  observed  during 
and  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
earthquake.  The  geographers  of 
Germany  have  taken  a special 
interest  in  interpreting  the  evidence 
afforded  by  this  great  manifestation 
of  nature’s  powers.  Two  papers 
have  been  written  recently  on 
the  great  earthquake  of  August 
13,  1868,  one  by  Professor  Yon 
Hocbstetter,  the  other  by  Herr  Yon 
Tschudi,  which  present  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  various  effects 
by  land  and  by  sea,  which  resulted 
from  the  tremendous  upheaving 
force  to  which  the  western  flanks  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes  were  subjected 
on  that  day.  The  effects  on  land, 
although  surprising  and  terrible,  yet 
only  differ  in  degreefrom  those  which 
have  been  observed  in  other  earth- 
quakes. But  the  progress  of  the  gr**at 


sea- wave  which  was  generated  by 
the  upheaval  of  the  Peruvian  shores 
and  propagated  over  the  whole  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  differs  altogether 
from  any  earthquake- phenomena 
before  observed.  Other  earth- 
quakes have  indeed  been  followed 
by  oceanic  disturbances.  But  these 
have  been  accompanied  by  terres- 
trial motions,  so  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  they  had  been  caused  by 
the  motion  of  the  sea-bottom,  or 
the  neighbouring  land.  In  no  in- 
stance has  it  ever  before  been  known 
that  s\,  well-marked  wave  of  enor- 
mous proportions  should  have  been 
propagated  over  the  largest  ocean 
tract  on  our  globe,  by  an  earth- 
shock  whose  direct  action  was 
limited  to  a relatively  small  region, 
and  that  region  not  situated  in  the 
centre,  but  on  one  side  of  the  wide 
area  traversed  by  the  wave. 

We  propose  to  give  a brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  this  enormous  sea- 
wave.  In  the  first  place,  however, 
it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader 
of  a few  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  great  shock  to  which 
this  wave  owed  its  origin. 

It  was  at  Arequipa,  at  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  volcanic  mountain  Misti, 
that  the  most  terrible  effects  of  the 
great  earthquake  were  experienced. 
Within  historic  times  Misti  has 
poured  forth  no  lava- streams,  but 
that  the  volcano  is  not  extinct  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  1542  an  enormous  mass  of  dust 
and  ashes  was  vomited  forth  from 
its  crater.  On  August  13,  1868, 
Misti  showed  no  signs  of  being  dis- 
turbed. So  far  as  their  volcanic 
neighbour  was  concerned,  the 
44,000  inhabitants  of  Arequipa  had 
no  reason  to  anticipate  the  cata- 
strophe which  presently  befell  them. 
At  five  minutes  past  five  an  earth- 
quake shock  was  experienced. 
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which,  though  severe,  seems  to 
have  worked  little  mischief.  Half 
a minute  later,  however,  a terrible 
noise  was  heard  beneath  the  earth  ; 
a second  shock  more  violent  than 
the  first  was  felt,  and  then  began  a 
swaying  motion,  gradually  increas- 
ing in  intensity.  In  the  course  of 
the  first  minute  this  motion  had 
become  so  violent  that  the  inhabi- 
tants ran  in  terror  out  of  their 
houses  into  the  streets  and  squares. 
In  the  two  next  minutes  the  sway- 
ing movement  had  so  increased, 
that  the  more  lightly  built  houses 
were  cast  to  the  ground,  and  the 
flying  people  could  scarcely  keep 
their  feet.  ‘And  now,’  says  Von 
Tschudi,  ‘ there  followed  during 
two  or  three  minutes  a terrible 
scene.  The  swaying  motion  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed  changed  into 
fierce  vertical  upheaval.  The  sub- 
terranean roaring  increased  in  the 
most  terrifying  manner : then  were 
heard  the  heart-piercing  shrieks  of 
the  wretched  people,  the  bursting 
of  walls,  the  crashing  fall  of  houses 
and  churches,  while  over  all  rolled 
thick  clouds  of  a yellowish-black 
dust,  which,  had  they  been  poured 
forth  many  minutes  longer,  would 
have  suffocated  thousands.’  Al- 
though the  shocks  had  lasted  but  a 
few  minutes,  the  whole  town  was 
destroyed.  Hot  one  building  re- 
mained uninjured,  and  there  were 
few  which  did  not  lie  in  shapeless 
heaps  of  ruins. 

At  Tacna  and  Arica,  the  earth- 
shock  was  less  severe,  but  strange 
and  terrible  phenomena  followed  it. 
At  the  former  place  a circumstance 
occurred,  the  cause  and  nature  of 
which  yet  remain  a mystery.  About 
three  hours  after  the  earthquake, 
in  other  words,  at  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  an  intensely 
•brilliant  light  made  its  appearance 
above  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
It  lasted  for  fully  half  an  hour,  and 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  eruption  of 
some  as  yet  unknown  volcano. 

At  Arica,  the  sea-wave  produced 
even  more  destructive  effects  than 


had  been  caused  by  the  earthquake. 
About  twenty  minutes  after  the  first 
earth-shock,  the  sea  was  seen  to  re- 
tire as  if  about  to  leave  the  shores 
wholly  dry : but  presently  its  waters 
returned  with  tremendous  force.  A 
mighty  wave,  whose  length  seemed 
unmeasurable,  was  seen  advancing 
like  a dark  wall  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate town,  a large  part  of  which 
was  overwhelmed  by  it.  Two  ships, 
the  Peruvian  corvette  America  and 
the  United  States  ‘ double- ender  ’ 
Watertree,  were  carried  nearly  half 
a mile  to  the  north  of  Arica, 
beyond  the  railroad  which  runs  to 
Tacna,  and  there  left  stranded  high 
and  dry.  This  enormous  wave  was 
considered  by  the  English  vice- 
consul  at  Arica,  to  have  been  fully 
fifty  feet  in  height. 

At  Chala,  three  such  waves 
swept  in  after  the  first  shocks  of 
earthquake.  They  overflowed  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  town,  the  sea 
passing  more  than  half  a mile  be- 
yond its  usual  limits. 

At  Islay  and  Iquique  similar 
phenomena  were  manifested.  At 
the  former  town  the  sea  flowed  in 
no  less  than  five  times,  and  each 
time  with  greater  force.  After- 
wards the  motion  gradually  di- 
minished, but  even  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  commencement  of  this 
strange  disturbance,  the  waves  still 
ran  forty  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level.  At  Iquique,  the  people  be- 
held the  inrushing  wave  whilst  it 
was  still  a great  way  off.  A dark  blue 
mass  of  water,  some  fifty  feet  in 
height,  was  seen  sweeping  in  upon 
the  town  with  inconceivable  ra- 
pidity. An  island  lying  before  the 
harbour  was  completely  submerged 
by  the  great  wave,  which  still  came 
rushing  on,  black  with  the  mud 
and  slime  it  had  swept  from  the  sea 
bottom.  Those  who  witnessed  its 
progress  from  the  upper  balconies 
of  their  houses,  and  presently  saw 
its  black  mass  rushing  close  be- 
neath their  feet,  looked  on  their 
safety  as  a miracle.  Many  build- 
ings were  indeed  washed  away, 
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and  in  the  low-lying  parts  of  the 
town  there  was  a terrible  loss  of  life. 
After  passing  far  inland  the  wave 
slowly  returned  seawards,  and 
strangely  enough  the  sea,  which  else- 
where heaved  and  tossed  for  hours 
after  the  first  great  wave  had  swept 
over  it,  here  came  soon  to  rest. 

At  Callao  a yet  more  singular 
instance  was  afforded  of  the  effect 
which  circumstances  may  have  upon 
the  motion  of  the  sea  after  a great 
earthquake  has  disturbed  it.  In 
former  earthquakes  Callao  has  suf- 
fered terribly  from  the  effects  of  the 
great  sea-wave.  In  fact,  on  two 
several  occasions,  the  whole  town 
has  been  destroyed,  and  nearly  all 
its  inhabitants  have  been  drowned, 
through  the  inrush  of  precisely  such 
waves  as  flowed  into  the  ports  of 
Arica  and  Chala.  But  upon  this 
occasion  the  centre  of  subterranean 
disturbance  must  have  been  so 
situated  that  either  the  wave  was 
diverted  from  Callao,  or  more  pro- 
bably two  waves  reached  Callao 
from  different  sources  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  so  that  the  two  undu- 
lations partly  counteracted  each 
other.  Certain  it  is  that  although 
the  water  retreated  strangely  from 
the  coast  near  Callao,  insomuch  /that 
a wide  tract  of  the  sea-bottom  was 
uncovered,  there  was  no  inrushing 
wave  comparable  with  those  de- 
scribed above.  The  sea  afterwards 
rose  and  fell  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner, a circumstance  confirming  the 
supposition  that  the  disturbance 
was  caused  by  two  distinct  oscilla- 
tions. Six  hours  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  earth- shock,  the  double 
oscillations  seem  for  awhile  to  have 
worked  themselves  into  unison,  for 
at  this  time  three  considerable 
waves  rolled  in  upon  the  town.  But 
clearly  these  waves  must  not  be 
compared  with  those  which  in  other 
instances  had  made  their  appear- 
ance within  half  an  hour  of  the 
earth-throes.  There  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  if  the  separate  oscil- 
lations had  reinforced  each  other 
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earlier,  Callao  would  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  As  it  was 
a considerable  amount  of  mischief 
was  effected ; but  the  motion  of 
the  sea  presently  became  irregular 
again,  and  so  continued  until  the 
morning  of  August  14th,  when  it 
began  to  ebb  with  some  regularity. 
But  during  the  14th  there  were 
occasional  renewals  of  the  irregular 
motion,  and  several  days  elapsed 
before  the  regular  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  sea  were  resumed. 

Such  were  among  the  phenomena 
presented  in  the  region  where  the 
earthquake  itself  was  felt.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once,  that  within  this 
region,  or  rather  along  that  portion 
of  the  sea- coast  which  falls  within 
the  central  region  of  disturbance, 
the  true  character  of  the  sea- wave 
generated  by  the  earthquake  could 
not  be  recognised.  If  a rock  fall 
from  a lofty  cliff  into  a compara- 
tively shallow  sea,  the  water  around 
the  place  where  the  rock  has  fallen 
is  disturbed  in  an  irregular  manner. 
The  sea  seems  at  one  place  to  leap 
up  and  down  ; elsewhere  one  wave 
seems  to  beat  against  another,  and 
the  sharpest  eye  can  detect  no  law 
in  the  motions  of  the  seething 
waters.  But  presently,  outside  the 
scene  of  disturbance,  a circular  wave 
is  seen  to  form,  and  if  the  motion 
of  this  wave  be  watched,  it  is  seen 
to  present  the  most  striking  con- 
trast with  the  turmoil  and  confusion 
at  its  centre.  It  sweeps  onwards 
and  outwards  in  a regular  undula- 
tion. Gradually  it  loses  its  circular 
figure  (unless  the  sea-bottom  hap- 
pens to  be  unusually  level),  showing 
that  although  its  motion  is  every- 
where regular,  it  is  not  everywhere 
equally  swift.  A wave  of  this  sort, 
though  incomparably  vaster,  swept 
swiftly  away  on  every  side  from  the 
scene  of  the  great  earthquake  near 
the  Peruvian  Andes.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  width  of  this 
wave  varied  from  one  million  to  five 
million  feet,  or  roughly  from  200  to 
1,000  miles,  while,  when  in  mid- 
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Pacific,  the  length  of  the  wave, 
measured  along  its  summit  in  a 
widely  curved  path  from  one  side 
to  another  of  the  great  ocean,  can- 
not have  been  less  than  8,000  miles. 

We  cannot  tell  how  deep-seated 
was  the  centre  of  subterranean 
action  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  was  very  deep  indeed,  because 
otherwise  the  shock  felt  in  towns 
separated  from  each  other  by 
hundreds  of  miles,  could  not  have 
been  so  nearly  contemporaneous. 
Therefore  the  portion  of  the  earth’s 
crust  upheaved  must  have  been 
enormous.  For  the  length  of  the 
region  where  the  direct  effects  of 
the  earthquake  were  perceived  is 
estimated  by  Professor  Von  Hoch- 
stetter  at  no  less  than  240  miles. 
The  breadth  of  the  region  is  un- 
known, because  the  slope  of  the 
Andes  on  one  side  and  the  ocean  on 
the  other  concealed  the  motion  of 
the  earth’s  crust. 

The  great  ocean- wave  swept,  as 
we  have  said,  in  all  directions 
around  the  scene  of  the  earth- 
throe.  Over  a large  part  of  its 
course  its  passage  was  unnoted,  be- 
cause in  the  open  sea  the  effects  even 
of  so  vast  an  undulation  could  not 
be  perceived.  A ship  would  slowly 
rise  as  the  crest  of  the  great  wave 
passed  under  her  and  then  as  slowly 
sink  again.  This  may  seem  strange, 
at  first  sight,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  reality  the  great  sea- wave 
we  are  considering  swept  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  hundred  sea-miles 
an  hour  over  the  larger  part  of  the 
Pacific.  But  when  the  true  cha- 
racter of  ocean-waves  is  understood, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is 
no  transference  of  the  water  itself 
at  this  enormous  rate,  but  simply  a 
transmission  of  motion  (precisely  as 
when  in  a high  wind  waves  sweep 
rapidly  over  a corn-field,  while  yet 
each  corn-stalk  remains  fixed  in  the 
ground),  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
effects  of  the  great  sea- wave  could 
only  be  perceived  near  the  shore. 
Even  there,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  there  was  much  to  convey  the 
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impression  that  the  land  itself  was 
rising  and  falling  rather  than  that 
the  great  deep  was  moved.  But 
among  the  hundreds  of  ships,  which 
were  sailing  upon  the  Pacific,  while 
its  length  and  breadth  were  tra- 
versed by  the  great  sea- wave,  there 
was  not  one  in  which  any  unusual 
motion  was  perceived. 

In  somewhat  less  than  three  hours 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  earth- 
quake, the  ocean-wave  inundated 
the  port  of  Coquimbo,  on  the  Chi- 
lian seaboard,  some  800  miles  from 
Arica.  An  hour  or  so  later  it  had 
reached  Constitucion,  450  miles  far- 
ther south ; and  here  for  some  three 
hours  the  sea  rose  and  fell  with 
strange  violence.  Farther  south, 
along  the  shore  of  Chili,  even  to 
the  island  of  Chiloe,  the  shore- wave 
travelled,  though  with  continually 
diminishing  force,  owing  doubtless 
to  the  resistance  which  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  shore  opposed  to  its 
progress. 

The  northerly  shore- wave  seems 
to  have  been  more  considerable ; 
and  a moment’s  study  of  a chart  of 
the  two  Americas  will  show  that 
this  circumstance  is  highly  signifi- 
cant. When  we  remember  that  the 
principal  effects  of  the  land- shock 
were  experienced  within  that  angle 
which  the  Peruvian  Andes  form 
with  the  long  north-and-south  line 
of  the  Chilian  and  Bolivian  Andes, 
we  see  at  once  that  had  the  centre 
of  the  subterranean  action  been 
near  the  scene  where  the  most  de- 
structive effects  were  perceived  no 
sea- wave,  or  but  a small  one,  could 
have  been  sent  towards  the  shores 
of  North  America.  The  projecting 
shores  of  northern  Peru  and  Ecua- 
dor could  not  have  failed  to  divert 
the  sea- wave  towards  the  west ; and 
though  a reflected  wave  might  have 
reached  California,  it  would  only 
have  been  after  a considerable  in- 
terval of  time,  and  with  dimensions 
much  less  than  those  of  the  sea- wave 
which  travelled  southwards.  When 
we  see  that,  on  the  contrary,  a wave 
of  even  greater  proportions  travelled 
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towards  the  shores  of  North  Ame- 
rica, we  seem  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  centre  of  the  sub- 
terranean action  must  have  been 
so  far  to  the  west  that  the  sea- 
wave  generated  by  it  had  a free 
course  to  the  shores  of  California. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  wave  which 
swept  the  shores  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  even  at  San  Pedro 
(nearly  5,000  miles  from  Arica) 
rose  upwards  of  sixty  feet  above 
the  ordinary  sea-level,  was  abso- 
lutely the  most  imposing  of  all  the 
indirect  effects  of  the  great  earth- 
quake. But  when  we  consider  that 
in  San  Pedro  Bay,  fully  five  thousand 
miles  from  the  centre  of  disturbance, 
a wave  twice  the  height  of  an  ordi- 
nary house  rolled  in  with  unspeak- 
able violence  only  a few  hours  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  earth-throe, 
we  are  most  strikingly  impressed 
with  the  tremendous  energy  of  the 
earth’s  movement. 

Turning  to  the  open  ocean,  let  us 
track  the  great  wave  on  its  course 
past  the  multitudinous  islands  which 
dot  the  surface  of  the  great  Pacific. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  which  lie  about  6,300  miles 
from  Arica,  might  have  imagined 
themselves  safe  from  any  effects 
which  could  be  produced  by  an 
earthquake  taking  place  so  far  away 
from  them.  But  on  the  night  be- 
tween the  13  th  and  14th  of  August, 
the  sea  around  this  island  group 
rose  in  a surprising  manner,  inso- 
much that  many  thought  the  islands 
were  sinking  and  would  shortly  sub- 
side altogether  beneath  the  waves. 
Some  of  the  smaller  islands,  indeed, 
were  for  a time  completely  inun- 
dated. Before  long,  however,  the 
sea  fell  again,  and  as  it  did  so,  the 
observers  * found  it  impossible  to 
resist  the  impression  that  the  is- 
lands were  rising  bodily  out  of  the 
water.’  For  no  less  than  three  days 
this  strange  oscillation  of  the  sea 
continued  to  be  experienced,  the 
most  remarkable  ebbs  and  floods 


being  noticed  at  Honolulu,  on  the 
island  of  Woahoo. 

But  the  sea- wave  swept  onwards 
far  beyond  these  islands. 

At  Yokohama  in  Japan,  more 
than  10,500  miles  from  Arica, 
an  enormous  wave  poured  in  on 
August  14th,  but  at  what  hour  we 
have  no  satisfactory  record.  So 
far  as  distance  is  concerned,  this 
wave  affords  most  surprising  evi- 
dence of  the  stupendous  nature  of 
the  disturbance  to  which  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  been  sub- 
jected. The  whole  circumference 
of  the  earth  is  but  25,000  miles,  so 
that  this  wave  had  travelled  over  a 
distance  considerably  greater  than 
two-fifths  of  the  earth’s  circumfe- 
rence. A distance  which  the  swiftest 
of  our  ships  could  not  traverse  in 
less  than  six  or  seven  weeks,  had 
been  swept  over  by  this  enormous 
undulation  in  the  course  of  a few 
hours. 

More  complete  details  reach  us 
from  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Shortly  before  midnight  the 
Marquesas  Isles  and  the  low-lying 
Tuamotu  group  were  visited  by  the 
great  wave,  and  some  of  these 
islands  were  completely  submerged 
by  it.  The  lonely  Opara  Isle, 
where  the  steamers  which  run 
between  Panama  and  New  Zealand 
have  their  coaling  station,  was 
visited  at  about  half-past  eleven  in 
the  evening  by  a billow  which  swept 
away  a portion  of  the  coal  depot. 
Afterwards  great  waves  came  rolling 
in  at  intervals  of  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  several  days  elapsed 
before  the  sea  resumed  its  ordinary 
ebb  and  flow. 

It  was  not  until  about  half-past 
two  on  the  morning  of  August  1 4th, 
that  the  Samoa  Isles  (sometimes 
called  the  Navigator  Islands)  were 
visited  by  the  great  wave.  The 
watchmen  startled  the  inhabitants 
from  their  sleep  by  the  cry  that  the 
sea  was  about  to  overwhelm  them  ; 
and  already  when  the  terrified  peo- 
ple rushed  from  their  houses  the  sea 
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was  found  to  have  risen  far  above 
tbe  highest  watermark.  But  it  pre- 
sently began  to  sink  again,  and  then 
commenced  a series  of  oscillations 
which  lasted  for  several  days,  and 
were  of  a very  remarkable  nature. 
Once  in  every  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
sea  rose  and  fell,  but  it  was  noticed 
that  it  rose  twice  as  rapidly  as  it 
sank.  This  peculiarity  is  well  worth 
remarking.  The  eminent  physicist 
Mallet  speaks  thus  (we  follow  Lyell’s 
quotation)  about  the  waves  which 
traverse  an  open  sea  : ‘ The  great 
sea-wave,  advancing  at  the  rate  of 
several  miles  in  a minute,  consists, 
in  the  deep  ocean,  of  a long  low 
swell  of  enormous  volume,  having 
an  equal  slope  before  and  behind, 
and  that  so  gentle  that  it  might  pass 
under  a ship  without  being  noticed. 
But  when  it  reaches  the  edge  of 
soundings,  its  front  slope  becomes 
short  and  steep,  while  its  rear 
slope  is  long  and  gentle.’  On  the 
shores  visited  by  such  a wave,  the 
sea  would  appear  to  rise  more 
rapidly  than  it  sank.  We  have 
seen  that  this  happened  on  the 
shores  of  the  Samoa  group,  and 
therefore  the  way  in  which  the  sea 
rose  and  fell  on  the  days  following 
the  great  earthquake,  gave  signifi- 
cant evidence  of  the  nature  of  the 
sea-bottom  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  islands.  As  the  change  of 
the  great  wave’s  figure  could  not 
have  been  quickly  communicated, 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty 
that  the  Samoan  Islands  are  the 
summits  of  lofty  mountains,  whose 
sloping  sides  extend  far  towards  the 
east. 

This  conclusion  affords  interesting 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  observ- 
ing even  the  seemingly  trifling 
details  of  important  phenomena. 

The  wave  which  visited  the  Hew 
Zealand  Isles  was  altogether  differ- 
ent in  character,  affording  a note- 
worthy illustration  of  another  remark 
of  Mallet’s.  He  says  that  where 
the  sea-bottom  slopes  in  such  a way 
that  there  is  water  of  some  depth 
close  in  shore,  the  great  wave  may 


roll  in  and  do  little  damage ; and 
we  have  seen  that  so  it  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  Samoan  Islands. 
But  he  adds,  that  ‘ where  the  shore 
is  shelving,  there  will  be  first  a 
retreat  of  the  water,  and  then  the 
wave  will  break  upon  the  beach 
and  roll  far  upon  the  land.’  This 
is  precisely  what  happened  when 
the  great  wave  reached  the  eastern 
shores  of  Hew  Zealand,  which  are 
known  to  shelve  down  to  very 
shallow  water  continuing  far  away 
to  sea  towards  the  east. 

At  about  half-past  three  on  the 
morning  of  August  14th,  the  water 
began  to  retreat  in  a singular  man- 
ner from  the  Port  of  Littleton,  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  southern- 
most of  the  Hew  Zealand  Islands. 
At  length  the  whole  port  was  left  en- 
tirely dry,  and  so  remained  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  Then  the  water  was 
seen  returning  like  a wall  of  foam 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  which 
rushed  with  a tremendous  noise 
upon  the  port  and  town.  Towards 
five  o’clock  the  water  again  retired, 
very  slowly  as  before,  not  reaching 
its  lowest  ebb  until  six.  An  hour 
later,  a second  huge  wave  inundated 
the  port.  Pour  times  the  sea  retired 
and  returned  with  great  power  at 
intervals  of  about  two  hours.  After- 
wards the  oscillation  of  the  water 
was  less  considerable,  but  it  had  not 
wholly  ceased  until  August  17th, 
and  only  on  the  1 8th  did  the  regular 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  recommence. 

Around  the  Samoa  group  the 
water  rose  and  fell  once  in  every  fif- 
teen minutes,  while  on  the  shores  of 
Hew  Zealand  each  oscillation  lasted 
no  less  than  two  hours.  Doubtless 
the  different  depths  of  water,  the 
irregular  conformation  of  the  island 
groups,  and  other  like  circum- 
stances, were  principally  concerned 
in  producing  these  singular  varia- 
tions. Yet  they  do  not  seem  fully 
sufficient  to  account  for  so  wide  a 
range  of  difference.  Possibly  a 
cause  yet  unnoticed  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  peculiarity. 
In  waves  of  such  enormous  extent, 
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it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  the  course  of  the 
wave-motion  was  directed  full 
upon  a line  of  shore  or  more  or  less 
obliquely.  It  is  clear  that  in  the 
former  case  the  waves  would  seem 
to  follow  each  other  more  swiftly 
than  in  the  latter,  even  though 
there  were  no  difference  in  their 
velocity. 

Far  on  beyond  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand  the  great  wave  coursed, 
reaching  at  length  the  coast  of 
Australia.  At  dawn  of  August 
14th,  Moreton  Bay  was  visited  by 
five  well-marked  waves.  At  New- 
castle on  the  Hunter  River,  the  sea 
rose  and  fell  several  times  in  a re- 
markable manner,  the  oscillatory 
motion  commencing  at  half-past  six 
in  the  morning.  But  the  most  sig- 
nificant evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  sea- wave  travelled  in  this 
direction  was  afforded  at  Port 
Fairy,  Belfast,  South  Victoria. 
Here  the  oscillation  of  the  water 
was  distinctly  perceived  at  midday 
on  the  14th  of  August;  and  yet, 
to  reach  this  point  the  sea- wave 
must  not  only  have  travelled  on  a 
circuitous  course  nearly  equal  in 
length  to  half  the  circumference  of 
the  earth,  but  must  have  passed 
through  Bass  Straits,  between 
Australia  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
and  so  have  lost  a considerable  por- 
tion of  its  force  and  dimensions. 
When  we  remember  that  had  not 
the  effects  of  the  earth- shock  on 
the  water  been  limited  by  the  shores 
of  South  America  a wave  of  distur- 
bance equal  in  extent  to  that  which 
travelled  westward  would  have 
swept  towards  the  east,  we  see  that 
the  force  of  the  shock  was  suffi- 
cient to  have  disturbed  the  waters 
of  an  ocean  covering  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth.  For  the  sea- 
waves  which  reached  Yokohama 
in  one  direction  and  Port  Fairy  in 
another  had  each  traversed  a dis- 
tance nearly  equal  to  half  the  earth’s 
circumference ; so  that  if  the  surface 
of  the  earth  were  all  sea,  waves 
setting  out  in  opposite  directions 


from  the  centre  of  disturbance 
would  have  met  each  other  at  the 
antipodes  of  their  starting-point. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
the  effects  which  followed  the  great 
earthquake,  the  passage  of  a sea- 
wave  of  enormous  volume  over  fully 
one-third  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
the  force  with  which,  on  the  far- 
thermost limits  of  its  range,  the 
wave  rolled  in  upon  shores  more 
than  1 0,000  miles  from  its  starting- 
place,  without  feeling  that  those 
geologists  are  right  who  deny  that 
the  subterranean  forces  of  the  earth 
are  diminishing  in  intensity.  It 
may  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  look  on 
the  effects  which  are  ascribed  to 
ancient  earth-throes,  without  ima- 
gining for  a while  that  the  power  of 
modern  earthquakes  is  altogether 
less.  But  when  we  consider  fairly 
the  share  which  time  had  in  those 
ancient  processes  of  change,  when 
we  see  that  while  mountain  ranges 
were  being  upheaved  or  valleys 
depressed  to  their  present  position, 
race  after  race  and  type  after  type 
appeared  on  the  earth,  and  lived  out 
the  long  lives  which  belong  to  races 
and  to  types,  we  are  recalled  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  great  work 
which  the  earth’s  subterranean 
forces  are  still  engaged  upon.  Even 
now,  continents  are  being  slowly 
depressed  or  upheaved,  even  now 
mountain  ranges  are  being  raised 
to  a new  level,  table-lands  are  in 
process  of  formation,  and  great 
valleys  are  being  gradually  scooped 
out.  It  may  need  an  occasional 
outburst,  such  as  the  earthquake  of 
August  1868,  to  remind  us  that 
great  forces  are  at  work  beneath 
the  earth’s  surface.  But  in  reality, 
the  signs  of  change  have  long  been 
noted.  Old  shore  lines  shift  their 
place,  old  soundings  vary,  the  sea 
advances  in  one  place  and  retires 
in  another  ; on  every  side  nature’s 
plastic  hand  is  at  work  model- 
ling and  remodelling  the  earth,  in 
order  that  it  may  always  be  a fit 
abode  for  those  who  are  to  dwell 
upon  it. 
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Fourth  Lecture, 
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WHEN  I came  to  deliver  tlie 
first  of  this  short  course  of 
lectures,  I confess  I felt  sorry  for 
having  undertaken  so  difficult  a 
task  ; and  if  I could  have  with- 
drawn from  it  with  honour,  I 
should  gladly  have  done  so.  Now 
that  I have  only  this  one  lecture 
left,  I feel  equally  sorry,  and  I wish 
I could  continue  my  course  in  order 
to  say  something  more  of  what  I 
wished  to  say,  and  what  in  four 
lectures  I could  say  but  very  imper- 
fectly. From  the  announcement  of 
my  lectures  you  must  have  seen  that 
in  what  I called  ‘ An  Introduction 
to  tbe  Science  of  Religion  ’ I did 
not  intend  to  treat  of  more  than 
some  preliminary  questions.  I 
chiefly  wanted  to  show  in  what 
sense  a truly  scientific  study  of  re- 
ligion was  possible,  what  materials 
there  are  to  enable  us  to  gain 
a trustworthy  knowledge  of  the 
principal  religions  of  the  world, 
and  according  to  what  principles 
these  religions  may  be  classified. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
interesting  to  some  of  my  hearers 
if  we  had  rushed  at  once  into  the 
ancient  temples  to  look  at  the 
broken  idols  of  the  past,  and  to 
discover,  if  possible,  some  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  that  found  ex- 
pression in  the  ancient  systems  of 
faith  and  worship.  But  in  order 
to  explore  with  real  advantage 
any  ruins,  whether  of  stone  or  of 
thought,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  know  where  to  look  and 
how  to  look.  In  most  works  on 
the  history  of  ancient  religions  we 
are  driven  about  like  forlorn  tour- 
ists in  a vast  museum  where  ancient 
and  modern  statues,  gems  of  Orien- 
tal and  European  workmanship,  ori- 


ginal works  of  art  and  mere  copies 
are  piled  up  together,  and  at  the 
end  of  our  journey  we  only  feel 
bewildered  and  disheartened.  We 
have  seen  much,  no  doubt,  but  we 
carry  away  very  little.  It  is  better, 
before  we  enter  into  these  laby- 
rinths, that  we  should  spend  a few 
hours  in  making  up  our  minds  as 
to  what  we  really  want  to  see  and 
what  we  may  pass  by;  and  if  in 
these  introductory  lectures  we  have 
arrived  at  a clear  view  on  these 
points,  you  will  find  hereafter  that 
our  time  has  not  been  spent  in 
vain. 

Throughout  these  introductory 
lectures  you  will  have  observed  that 
I have  carefully  abstained  from  en- 
tering on  the  domain  of  what  I call 
Theoretic , as  distinguished  from 
Comparative  Theology.  Theoretic 
theology,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
has,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  its  right 
place  at  the  end,  not  at  the  be- 
ginning of  comparative  theology.  I 
make  no  secret  of  my  own  conviction 
that  a study  of  comparative  theology 
will  produce  with  regard  to  theoretic- 
theology  the  same  revolution  which 
a study  of  comparative  philology 
has  produced  in  what  used  to  be 
called  the  philosophy  of  language. 
You  know  how  all  speculations  on 
the  nature  of  language,  on  its  origin, 
its  development,  its  natural  growth 
and  inevitable  decay  have  had  to 
be  taken  up  afresh  from  the  very 
beginning,  after  the  new  light 
thrown  on  the  history  of  language 
by  the  comparative  method.  I look 
forward  to  the  same  results  with 
respect  to  philosophical  enquiries- 
into  the  nature  of  religion,  its  origin, 
and  its  development.  I do  not  mean 
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to  say  that  all  former  speculations 
on  these  subjects  will  become  useless. 
Plato’s  Cratylus,  even  the  Hermes  of 
Harris,  and  Horne  Tooke’s  Diver- 
sions ofPurley  have  nob  become  use- 
less after  the  work  done  by  Grimm 
and  Bopp,  by  Humboldt  and  Bunsen. 
But  I believe  that  philosophers  who 
speculate  on  the  origin  of  religion 
and  on  the  psychological  conditions 
of  faith,  will  in  future  write  more 
circumspectly,  and  with  less  of  that 
dogmatic  assurance  which  has 
hitherto  distinguished  so  many 
speculations  on  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  not  excepting  those  of 
Schelling  and  Hegel.  Before  the 
rise  of  geology  it  was  easy  to 
speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  earth  ; 
before  the  rise  of  glossology,  any 
theories  on  the  revealed,  the  mimetic, 
the  interjeetional,  or  the  conven- 
tional origin  of  language  might 
easily  be  held  and  defended.  Not 
so  now,  when  facts  have  filled  the 
place  that  was  formerly  open  to 
theories,  and  when  those  who  have 
worked  most  carefully  among  the 
debris  of  the  earth  or  the  strata  of 
languages  are  most  reluctant  to 
approach  the  great  problem  of  the 
first  beginnings. 

So  much  in  order  to  explain 
why  in  this  introductory  course 
I have  confined  myself  within 
narrower  limits  than  some  of  my 
hearers  seem  to  have  expected. 
And  now,  as  I have  but  one  hour 
left,  I shall  try  to  make  the  best  use 
of  it  I can,  by  devoting  it  entirely 
to  a point  on  which  I have  not  yet 
touched,  viz.  on  the  right  spirit  in 
which  ancient  religions  ought  to  be 
studied  and  interpreted. 

No  judge,  if  he  had  before  him 
the  worst  of  criminals,  would  treat 
him  as  most  historians  and  theolo- 
gians have  treated  the  religions  of 
the  world.  Every  act  in  the  lives 
of  their  founders,  which  shows 
that  they  were  but  men,  is  eagerly 
seized  and  judged  without  mercy  ; 
every  doctrine  that  is  not  carefully 
guarded  is  interpreted  in  the  worst 
sense  that  it  will  bear ; every  act  of 


worship  that  differs  from  our  own 
way  of  serving  God  is  held  up  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  And  this 
is  not  done  by  accident,  but  with  a 
set  purpose,  nay,  with  something  of 
that  artificial  sense  of  duty  which 
stimulates  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence to  see  nothing  but  an  angel 
in  his  own  client,  and  anything  but 
an  angel  in  the  plaintiff  on  the  other 
side.  The  result  has  been — as  it 
could  not  be  otherwise — a complete 
miscarriage  of  justice,  an  utter  mis- 
apprehension of  the  real  character 
and  purpose  of  the  ancient  religions 
of  mankind ; and,  as  a necessary 
consequence,  a failure  in  discovering 
the  peculiar  features  which  really 
distinguish  Christianity  from  all  the 
religions  of  the  world,  and  secure  to 
its  founder  his  own  peculiar  place 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  far 
away  from  Vasish^/ia,  Zoroaster,  and 
Buddha,  from  Moses  and  Moham- 
med, from  Confucius  and  Lao-tse. 
By  unduly  depreciating  all  other 
religions,  we  have  placed  our  own 
in  a position  which  its  founder 
never  intended  for  it ; we  have  torn 
it  away  from  the  sacred  context  of 
the  history  of  the  world;  we  have 
ignored,  or  wilfully  narrowed,  the 
sundry  times  and  divers  manners  in 
which,  in  times  past,  God  spake  unto 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets ; and 
instead  of  recognising  Christianity 
as  coming  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
and  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes 
and  desires  of  the  whole  world,  we 
have  brought  ourselves  to  look  upon 
its  advent  as  the  only  broken  link 
in  that  unbroken  chain  which  is 
rightly  called  the  Divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  Nay,  worse 
than  this : there  are  people  who, 
from  mere  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
religions  of  mankind,  have  adopted 
a doctrine  more  unchristian  than 
any  that  could  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  religious  books  of  anti- 
quity, viz.  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  before  the  rise  of  Christianity, 
were  mere  outcasts,  forsaken  and 
forgotten  of  their  Father  in  heaven, 
without  a knowledge  of  God,  with- 
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out  a hope  of  salvation.  If  a 
comparative  stucty  of  the  reli- 
gions of  the  world  produced  but 
this  one  result,  that  it  drove 
this  godless  heresy  out  of  every 
Christian  heart,  and  made  us  see 
again  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  the  eternal  wisdom  and  love 
of  God  towards  all  His  creatures,  it 
would  have  done  a good  work.  And 
it  is  high  time  that  this  good  work 
should  be  done.  We  have  learnt 
to  do  justice  to  the  ancient  poetry, 
the  political  institutions,  the  legal 
enactments,  the  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, and  the  works  of  art  of 
nations  differing  from  ourselves  in 
many  respects ; we  have  brought 
ourselves  to  value  even  the  crude 
and  imperfect  beginnings  in  all 
these  spheres  of  mental  acti- 
vity; and  I believe  we  have  thus 
learnt  lessons  from  ancient  his- 
tory which  we  could  not  have 
learnt  anywhere  else.  We  can  ad- 
mire the  temples  of  the  ancient 
world,  whether  in  Egypt,  Babylon, 
or  Greece ; we  can  stand  in  rap- 
tures before  the  statues  of  Phidias  ; 
and  only  when  we  approach  the  re- 
ligious conceptions  which  find  their 
expression  in  the  temples  of  Minerva 
and  in  the  statues  of  Jupiter,  we 
turn  away  with  pity  or  scorn,  we 
call  their  gods  mere  idols  and 
images,  and  class  their  worshippers 
— Perikles,  Phidias,  Sokrates,  and 
Plato — with  the  worshippers  of 
stocks  and  stones.  I do  not  deny 
that  the  religions  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  were  imperfect  and  full  of 
errors,  particularly  in  their  later 
stages,  but  I maintain  that  the  fact 
of  these  ancient  people  having  any 
religion  at  all,  however  imperfect, 
raises  them  higher,  and  brings  them 
nearer  to  us,  than  all  their  works  of 
art,  all  their  poetry,  all  their  philo- 
sophy. Neither  their  art  nor  their 
poetry  nor  their  philosophy  would 
have  been  possible  without  religion  ; 
and  if  we  will  but  look  without  pre- 
judice, if  we  will  but  judge  as  we 
ought  always  to  judge,  with  un- 
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wearying  love  and  charity,  we  shall 
be  surprised  at  that  new  world  of 
beauty  and  truth  which,  like  the 
azure  of  a vernal  sky,  rises  before  us 
from  behind  the  clouds  of  the 
ancient  mythologies. 

We  can  speak  freely  and  fear- 
lessly ; we  can  afford  to  be  charit- 
able. There  was  a time  when  it 
was  otherwise.  There  was  a time 
when  people  imagined  that  truth, 
particularly  the  highest  truth,  the 
truth  of  religion,  could  only  conquer 
by  blind  zeal,  by  fire  and  sword. 
At  that  time  all  idols  were  to  be 
overthrown,  their  altars  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  their  worshippers  to 
be  cut  to  pieces.  But  there  came  a 
time  when  the  sword  was  to  be  put 
up  into  its  place.  . . . And  if  even 
after  that  time  there  was  a work  to 
work  and  a fight  to  fight,  which 
required  the  fiery  zeal  of  apostles 
and  martyrs,  that  time  also  is  now 
past ; the  conquest  is  gained,  and 
we  have  time  to  reflect  calmly  on 
what  is  past  and  what  is  still  to 
come.  We  are  no  longer  afraid  of 
Baal  or  Jupiter.  Our  dangers  and 
our  difficulties  are  now  of  a very 
different  kind.  If  we  believe  that 
there  is  a God,  and  that  He  created 
heaven  and  earth,  and  that  He 
ruleth  the  world  by  His  unceasing 
providence,  we  cannot  believe  that 
millions  of  human  beings,  all 
created  like  ourselves  in  the  image 
of  God,  were,  in  their  time  of  ig- 
norance, so  utterly  abandoned  that 
their  whole  religion  was  falsehood, 
their  whole  worship  a farce,  their 
whole  life  a mockery.  An  honest 
and  independent  study  of  the  reli- 
gions of  the  world  will  teach  us 
that  it  was  not  so — will  teach  us 
the  same  lesson  which  it  taught  St. 
Augustine,  that  there  is  no  religion 
which  does  not  contain  some  grains 
of  truth.  Nay,  it  will  teach  us  more  ; 
it  will  enable  us  to  see  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  religions,  more 
clearly  than  anywhere  else,  the 
Divine  education  of  the  human  race. 

I know  this  is  a view  which  has 
been  much  objected  to,  but  I hold 
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it  as  strongly  as  ever.  If  we  must 
not  read  in  the  history  of  the  whole 
human  race  the  daily  lessons  of  a 
Divine  teacher  and  guide,  if  there  is 
no  purpose,  no  increasing  purpose 
in  the  succession  of  the  religions  of 
the  world,  then  we  might  as  well 
shut  up  the  godless  book  of  history 
altogether,  and  look  upon  men  as 
no  better  than  the  grass  which  is 
to-day  in  the  field  and  to-morrow 
is  cast  into  the  oven.  Man  would 
then  be  indeed  of  less  value  than 
the  sparrows,  for  none  of  them  is 
forgotten  before  God.  But  those 
who  imagine  that,  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  their  own  salvation,  they 
must  have  a great  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween themselves  and  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world — between  their 
own  religion  and  the  religions  of 
Zoroaster,  Buddha,  or  Confucius — 
can  hardly  be  aware  how  strongly 
the  interpretation  of  the  history  of 
the  religions  of  the  world,  as  an 
education  of  the  human  race,  can 
be  supported  by  authorities  before 
which  they  themselves  would  pro- 
bably bow  in  silence.  We  need  not 
appeal  to  a living  bishop  to  prove 
the  soundness,  or  to  a German 
philosopher  to  prove  the  truth,  of 
this  view.  If  we  wanted  authorities 
we  could  appeal  to  Popes,  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  to  the 
Apostles  themselves,  for  they  have 
all  upheld  the  same  view  with  no 
uncertain  voice. 

I pointed  out  before  that  the 
simultaneous  study  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament,  with  an  occa- 
sional reference  to  the  religion  and 
philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
had  supplied  Christian  divines  with 
some  of  the  most  useful  lessons  for 
a wider  comparison  of  all  the  reli- 
gions of  the  world.  In  studying 
the  Old  Testament,  and  observing  ‘ 
in  it  the  absence  of  some  of  the 
most  essential  truths  of  Christianity, 
they,  too,  had  asked  with  surprise 
why  the  interval  between  the  fall 
of  man  and  his  redemption  had 


been  so  long,  why  men  were  allowed 
so  long  to  walk  in  darkness,  and 
whether  the  heathens  had  really  no 
place  in  the  counsels  of  God.  Here 
is  the  answer  of  a Pope,  of  Leo  the 
Great 1 (440-46 1 ) : 

Let  those  who  with  impious  murmurings 
find  fault  with  the  Divine  dispensations, 
and  who  complain  about  the  lateness  of  Our 
Lord’s  nativity,  cease  from  their  grievances, 
as  if  what  was  carried  out  in  this  last  age  of 
the  world  had  not  been  impending  in  time 
past.  . . . What  the  apostles  preached,  the 
prophets  had  announced  before,  and  what 
has  always  been  believed  canuot  be  said 
to  have  been  fulfilled  too  late.  By  this 
delay  of  His  work  of  salvation  the  wisdom 
and  love  of  God  have  only  made  us  more 
fitted  for  His  call ; so  that,  what  had  been 
announced  before  by  many  signs  and  words 
and  mysteries  during  so  man}'  centuries, 
should  not  be  doubtful  or  uncertain  in  the 
days  of  the  Gospel.  . . . God  has  not  pro- 
vided for  the  interests  of  men  by  a new 
counsel  or  by  a late  compassion ; but  He 
had  instituted  from  the  beginning  for  all 
men  one  and  the  same  path  of  salvation. 

This  is  the  language  of  a Pope — 
of  Leo  the  Great.  Now  let  us  hear 
what  St.  Irenseus  says,  and  how  he 
explains  to  himself  the  necessary 
imperfection  of  the  early  religions 
of  mankind.  ‘A  mother,’ he  says, 
‘may  indeed  offer  to  her  infant  a 
complete  repast,  but  her  infant 
cannot  yet  receive  the  food  which 
is  meant  for  full-grown  men.  In 
the  same  manner  God  might  indeed 
from  the  beginning  have  offered  to 
man  the  truth  in  its  completeness, 
but  man  was  unable  to  receive  it, 
for  he  was  still  a child.’ 

If  this,  too,  is  considered  a pre- 
sumptuous reading  of  the  counsels 
of  God,  we  have,  as  a last  appeal, 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  that  ‘ the  law 
was  the  schoolmaster  to  the  Jews,’ 
joined  with  the  words  of  St.  Peter, 
‘ Of  a truth  I perceive  that  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted 
with  him.’ 

But,  as  I said  before,  we  need  not 
appeal  to  any  authorities  if  we  will 
but  read  the  records  of  the  ancient 


1 Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  i.  85. 
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religions  of  the  world  with  an  open 
heart  and  in  a charitable  spirit — in 
a spirit  that  thinketh  no  evil,  but 
rejoices  in  the  truth  wherever  it  can 
be  found. 

I suppose  that  most  of  us,  sooner 
or  later  in  life,  have  felt  how  the 
whole  world — this  wicked  world,  as 
we  call  it — is  changed  as  if  by 
magic,  if  once  we  can  make  up  our 
mind  to  give  men  credit  for  good 
motives,  never  to  be  suspicious, 
never  to  think  evil,  never  to  think 
ourselves  better  than  our  neigh- 
bours. Trust  a man  to  be  true  and 
good,  and,  even  if  he  is  not,  your 
trust  will  tend  to  make  him  true  and 
good.  It  is  the  same  with  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world.  Let  us  but 
once  make  up  our  mind  to  look  in 
them  for  what  is  true  and  good, 
and  we  shall  hardly  know  our  old 
religions  again.  If  they  are  the 
work  of  the  devil,  as  many  of  us 
have  been  brought  up  to  believe, 
then  never  was  there  a kingdom  so 
divided  against  itself  from  the  veiy 
beginning.  There  is  no  religion — or 
if  there  is,  I do  not  know  it — which 
does  not  say,  ‘Do  good,  avoid  evil.’ 
There  is  none  which  does  not  con- 
tain what  Rabbi  Hillel  called  the 
quintessence  of  all  religions,  the 
simple  warning,  ‘Be  good,  my  boy.’ 
‘ Be  good,  my  boy,’  may  seem  a 
very  short  catechism ; but  let  up 
add  to  it,  ‘Be  good,  my  boy,  for 
God’s  sake,’  and  we  have  in  it  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets. 

I wish  I could  read  you  the  ex- 
tracts I have  collected  from  the 
sacred  books  of  the  ancient  world, 
grains  of  truth  more  precious  to  me 
than  grains  of  gold;  prayers  so 
simple  and  so  true  that  we  could  all 
join  in  them  if  we  once  accustomed 
ourselves  to  the  strange  sounds  of 
Sanskrit  or  Chinese.  I can  to-day 
give  you  a few  specimens  only. 

Here  is  a prayer  of  Vasish^a,  a 
Vedic  prophet,  addressed  to  Varuna, 
the  Greek  Ovparoc,  an  ancient  name 
of  the  sky  and  of  the  god  who 
resides  in  the  sky. 


I shall  read  you  one  verse  at  least 
in  the  original — it  is  the  86th  hymn 
of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Rig- 
Yeda — so  that  you  may  hear  the 
very  sounds  which  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago  were  uttered 
for  the  first  time  in  a village  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sutledge,  then  called 
the  $atadru,  by  a man  who  felt  as 
we  feel,  who  spoke  as  we  speak, 
who  believed  in  many  points  as 
we  believe — a dark-complexioned 
Hindu,  shepherd,  poet,  priest,  patri- 
arch, and  certainly  a man  who,  in 
the  noble  army  of  prophets,  deserves 
a place  by  the  side  of  David.  And 
does  it  not  show  the  indestructi- 
bility of  the  spirit,  if  we  see  how 
the  waves  which,  by  a poetic  im- 
pulse, he  started  on  the  vast  ocean 
of  thought  have  been  heaving  and 
spreading  and  widening,  till  after 
centuries  and  centuries  they  strike 
against  our  shores  and  tell  us,  in 
accents  that  cannot  be  mistaken, 
what  passed  through  the  mind 
of  that  ancient  Aryan  poet  when 
he  felt  the  presence  of  an  al- 
mighty God,  the  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  felt  at  the  same  time 
the  burden  of  his  sin,  and  prayed  to 
his  God  that  He  might  take  that 
burden  from  him,  that  He  might  for- 
give him  his  sin.  When  you  listen 
to  the  strange  sounds  of  this  Yedic 
hymn,  you  are  listening,  even  in 
this  Royal  Institution,  to  spirit- 
rapping — to  real  spirit-rapping. 
Vasish£/*u  is  really  among  us  again, 
and  if  you  will  accept  me  as  inter- 
preter, you  will  find  that  we  can  all 
understand  what  the  old  poet  wished 
to  say  : 

Dhira  tv  asya  mahina  yanumsni, 

vi  yas  tastambha  rodasi  &id  urvi, 

pra  nakam  rishvam  nunude  brihantam, 

dvita  nakshatram  papratha#  £a  bhuma. 

Wise  and  mighty  are  the  works  of  him 
who  stemmed  asunder  the  wide  firmaments 
(heaven  and  earth).  He  lifted  on  high  the 
bright  and  glorious  heaven ; he  stretched 
out  apart  the  starry  sky  and  the  earth. 

Do  I say  this  to  my  own  self  ? How  can 
I get  near  unto  Varurca  ? Will  he  accept 
my  offer'ng  without  displeasure?  W'hen 
shall  I,  with  a quiet  mind,  see  him  propi- 
tiated ? 
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I ask,  0 Varuwa,  wishing  to  know  this 
my  sin ; I go  to  ask  the  wise.  The  sages 
all  tell  me  the  same : 4 Varuwa  it  is  who  is 
angry  with  thee.’ 

VVas  it  for  an  old  sin,  0 Varuwa,  that  thou 
wishest  to  destroy  thy  friend,  who  always 
praises  thee  ? Tell  me,  thou  unconquerable 
Lord ! and  I will  quickly  turn  to  thee  with 
praise,  freed  from  sin. 

Absolve  us  from  the  sins  of  our  fathers, 
and  from  those  which  we  committed  with 
our  own  bodies.  Release  Vasish^a,  O 
King,  like  a thief  who  has  feasted  on  stolen 
cattle ; release  him  like  a calf  from  the 
rope. 

It  was  not  our  own  doing,  O Varuwa,  it 
was  a slip ; an  intoxicating  draught,  pas- 
sion, dice,  thoughtlessness.  The  old  is 
there  to  mislead  the  young;  even  sleep  is 
not  free  from  mischief. 

Let  me  without  sin  give  satisfaction  to 
the  angry  god,  like  a slave  to  his  bounteous 
lord.  The  lord  god  enlightened  the  foolish ; 
he,  the  wisest,  leads  his  worshipper  to 
wealth. 

0 lord  Varuraa,  may  this  song  go  well  to 
thy  heart!  May  we  prosper  in  keeping 
and  acquiring!  Protect  us,  O gods,  always 
with  your  blessings. 

1 am  not  blind  to  the  blemishes 
of  this  ancient  prayer,  but  I am 
not  blind  to  its  beauty  either,  and 
I think  you  will  admit  that  the  dis- 
covery of  even  one  such  poem 
among  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda, 
and  the  certainty  that  such  a poem 
was  composed  in  India  at  least  three 
thousand  years  ago,  without  any 
inspiration  but  that  which  all  can 
find  who  seek  for  it  if  haply  they 
may  find  it,  is  well  worth  the 
labour  of  a life.  It  shows  that  man 
was  never  forsaken  of  God,  and 
that  conviction  is  worth  more  to 
the  student  of  history  than  all  the 
dynasties  of  Babylon  and  Egypt, 
worth  more  than  all  lacustrian 
villages,  worth  more  than  the 
skulls  and  jaw-bones  of  Neanderthal 
or  Abbeville. 

My  next  extract  will  be  from  the 
Zendavesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Zoroastrians,  older  in  its  language 
than  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  still  be- 


lieved in  by  a small  remnant  of  the 
Persian  race,  now  settled  at  Bom- 
bay and  known  all  over  the  world 
by  the  name  of  Parsis.1 

I ask  thee,  tell  me  the  truth,  0 Ahura ! 
"Who  was  from  the  beginning  the  father  of 
the  pure  creatures  ? Who  has  made  a path 
for  the  sitn  and  for  the  stars  ? Who  (but 
thou)  makes  the  moon  to  increase  and  to 
decrease  ? That,  0 Mazda,  and  other 
things,  I wish  to  know. 

I ask  thee,  tell  me  the  truth,  0 Ahura ! 
Who  holds  the  earth  and  the  clouds  that 
they  do  not  fall?  Who  holds  the  sea  and 
the  trees  ? Who  has  given  swiftness  to  the 
wind  and  the  clouds  ? Who  is  the  creator 
of  the  good  spirit  ? 

I ask  thee,  tell  me  the  truth,  0 Ahura ! 
Who  has  made  the  kindly  light  and  the 
darkness,  who  has  made  the  kindly  sleep 
and  the  awaking?  Who  has  made  the 
mornings,  the  noons,  and  the  nights  ? Who 
has  made  him  who  ponders  on  the  measure 
of  the  laws  ? 

We  cannot  always  be  certain  that 
we  have  found  the  right  sense  of 
the  Zendavesta,  for  its  language  is 
full  of  difficulties ; yet  so  much  is 
clear,  that  in  the  Bible  of  Zoroaster 
every  man  is  called  upon  to  take 
his  part  in  the  great  battle  between 
Good  and  Evil  which  is  always 
going  on,  and  is  assured  that  in  the 
end  good  will  prevail. 

What  shall  I quote  from  Buddha? 
for  there  is  so  much  in  his  sayings 
and  his  parables  that  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  choose.  In  a collection 
of  his  sayings,  written  in  Pali — of 
which  I have  lately  published  a 
translation  2 — we  read  : 

i All  that  we  are  is  the  result  of  what 
we  have  thought:  it  is  founded  on  our 
thoughts,  it  is  made  up  of  our  thoughts. 
If  a man  speaks  or  acts  with  an  evil 
thought,  pain  follows  him  as  the  wheel 
follows  the  foot  of  him  who  draws  the 
cart. 

49  As  the  bee  collects  honey  and  de- 
parts without  injuring  the  flower,  so  let  the 
sage  dwell  on  earth. 

62  4 These  sons  belong  to  me,  and  this 
wealth  belongs  to  me,’  with  such  thoughts 
a fool  is  tormented.  He  himself  does  not 
belong  to  himself:  how  much  less  sons  and 

ealth ! 


1 Yasna,  xliv.  3,  ed.  Brockhaus,  p.  130;  Spiegel,  Yasna,  p.  146;  Haug,  Essays , p.  150. 

2 Buddkaghosha’ s Parables,  translated  from  Burmese  by  Captain  Rogers  ; with  an 
Introduction  containing  Buddha’s  * Dhammapada  ’ or  4 Path  of  Virtue,’  translated  from 
Pali  by  Max  Muller.  London : Triibner  & Co.,  1 870. 
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121  Let  no  man  think  lightly  of  evil, 
•saying  in  his  heart,  It  will  not  come  nigh 
unto  me.  Let  no  man  think  lightly  of  good, 
saying  in  his  heart,  It  will  not  benefit  me. 
Even  by  the  falling  of  water-drops  a water- 
pot  is  filled. 

173  He  whose  evil  deeds  are  covered  by 
good  deeds,  brightens  up  this  world  like  the 
moon  when  she  rises  from  behind  the 
clouds. 

223  Let  a man  overcome  anger  by  love, 
evil  by  good,  the  greedy  by  liberality,  the 
liar  by  truth. 

264  Not  by  tonsure  does  an  undisci- 
plined man  become  a saint : can  a man  be 
a saint  who  is  still  held  captive  by  desires 
and  greediness  ? 

394  What  is  the  use  of  platted  hair,  0 
fool  ? what  of  the  raiment  of  goat-skins  ? 
Within  thee  there  is  ravening,  but  the  out- 
side thou  makest  clean. 

In  no  religion  are  we  so  con- 
stantly- reminded  of  our  own  as  in 
Buddhism,  and  yet  in  no  religion 
has  man  been  drawn  away  so  far 
from  the  truth  as  in  the  religion  of 
Buddha.  Buddhism  and  Christi- 
anity are  indeed  the  two  opposite 
poles  with  regard  to  the  most  essen- 
tial points  of  religion  : Buddhism 
ignoring  all  feeling  of  dependence 
on  a higher  power,  and  therefore 
denying  the  very  existence  of  a 
supreme  Deity  ; Christianity  resting 
entirely  on  a belief  in  God  as  the 
Father,  in  the  Son  of  Man  as  the 
Son  of  God,  and  making  us  all 
children  of  God  by  faith  in  His 
Son.  Yet  between  the  language 
of  Buddha  and  his  disciples  and  the 
language  of  Christ  and  His  apostles 
there  are  strange  coincidences. 
Even  some  of  the  Buddhist  legends 
and  parables  sound  as  if  taken  from 
the  Hew  Testament,  though  we 
know  that  many  of  them  existed 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

Thus,  one  day  Ananda,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Buddha,  after  a long  walk 
in  the  country,  meets  with  Matangi, 
a woman  of  the  low  caste  of  the 
Jfawdalas,  near  a well,  and  asks  her 
for  some  water.  She  tells  him  what 
she  is,  and  that  she  must  not  come 


near  him.  But  he  replies,  ‘ My 
sister,  I ask  not  for  thy  caste  or 
thy  family,  I ask  only  for  a draught 
of  water.’  She  afterwards  becomes 
herself  a disciple  of  Buddha.1 

While  in  the  Hew  Testament  we 
read,  ‘ If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee 
pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee,’ 
we  find  among  the  Buddhists  a 
parable  of  a young  priest  whose 
bright  and  lovely  eyes  proved  too 
attractive  to  a lady  whom  he 
visits,  and  who  thereupon  plucks 
out  his  right  eye  and  shows  it  to 
her  that  she  may  see  how  hideous 
it  is.2 

According  to  Buddha,  the  motive 
of  all  our  actions  should  be  joity  or 
love  for  our  neighbour. 

And  as  in  Buddhism,  so  even  in 
the  writings  of  Confucius  we  find 
again  what  we  value  most  in  our 
own  religion.  I shall  quote  but  one 
saying  of  the  Chinese  sage  :3 

‘ What  you  do  not  like  when  done 
to  yourself,  do  not  do  that  to  others.’ 

One  passage  only  from  the 
founder  of  the  second  religion  in 
China,  from  Lao-tse  (cap.  25)  : 

There  is  an  infinite  Being,  which  existed 
before  heaven  and  earth. 

How  calm  it  is  ! how  free ! 

It  lives  alone,  it  changes  not. 

It  moves  everywhere,  but  it  never  suffers. 

We  may  look  on  it  as  the  Mother  of  the 
Universe. 

I,  I know  not  its  name. 

In  order  to  give  it  a title,  I call  it  Tao 
(the  Way). 

When  I try  to  give  it  a name,  I call  it 
Great. 

After  calling  it  Great , I call  it  Fugitive. 

After  calling  it  Fugitive,  I call  it  Distant. 

After  calling  it  Distant,  I say  it  comes 
back  to  me. 

Heed  I say  that  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  are  full  of  the  most 
exalted  sentiments  on  religion  and 
morality,  in  spite  of  their  mytho- 
logy and  in  spite  of  their  idolatry  ? 
When  Plato  says  that  man  ought 
to  strive  after  likeness  with  God, 
do  you  think  that  he  thought  of 
Jupiter,  or  Mars,  or  Mercury? 


1 Burnouf,  Introduction  a VHistoire  du  Buddhisme,  p.  205. 

2 See  Katha-sarit-sagara,  ed.  Brockhaus,  vi.  28,  p.  14. 

3 Hr.  Legge’s  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius,  p.  47. 
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When  another  poet  exclaimed  that 
the  conscience  is  a god  for  all  men, 
was  he  so  very  far  from  a knowledge 
of  the  true  God  ? 

I wish  we  could  explore  together 
in  this  spirit  the  ancient  religions 
of  mankind,  for  I feel  convinced 
that  the  more  we  know  of  them 
the  more  we  shall  see  that  there  is 
not  one  which  is  entirely  false  ; nay, 
that  in  one  sense  every  religion 
was  a true  religion,  being  the  only 
religion  which  was  possible  at  the 
time,  which  was  compatible  with 
the  language,  the  thoughts,  and 
the  sentiments  of  each  generation, 
which  was  appropriate  to  the  age 
of  the  world.  I know  full  well  the 
objections  that  will  be  made  to  this. 
Was  the  worship  of  Moloch,  it  will 
be  said,  a true  religion  when  they 
burnt  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
in  the  fire  to  their  gods  ? Was  the 
worship  of  Mylitta,  or  is  the  wor- 
ship of  Kali  a true  religion,  when 
within  the  sanctuary  of  their  tem- 
ples they  committed  abominations 
that  must  be  nameless  ? Was  the 
teaching  of  Buddha  a true  religion, 
when  men  were  asked  to  believe 
that  the  highest  reward  of  virtue 
and  meditation  consisted  in  a com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  soul  ? 
Such  arguments  may  tell  in  party 
warfare,  though  even  there  they 
have  provoked  fearful  retaliation. 
Can  that  be  a true  religion,  it  has 
been  answered,  which  consigned 
men  of  holy  innocence  to  the  flames, 
because  they  held  that  the  Son  was 
like  unto  the  Father,  but  not  the 
same  as  the  Father,  or  because 
they  would  not  worship  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saints  ? Can  that  be  a true 
religion  which  screened  the  same 
nameless  crimes  behind  the  sacred 
walls  of  monasteries  ? Can  that  be  a 
true  religion  which  taught  the  eter- 
nity of  punishment  without  any  hope 
of  pardon  or  salvation  for  the  sinner, 
however  penitent  ? People  who 
judge  of  religions  in  that  spirit  will 
never  understand  their  real  pur- 
port, will  never  reach  their  sacred 
springs.  These  are  the  excrescences, 


the  inevitable  excrescences  of  reli- 
gion. We  might  as  well  judge  of  the 
health  of  a people  from  its  hospitals, 
or  of  its  morality  from  its  prisons. 
If  we  want  to  judge  of  a religion, 
we  must  try  to  study  it  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  mind  of  its  founder  ; 
and  when  that  is  impossible,  as  it 
is  but  too  often,  we  must  try  to 
find  it  in  the  lonely  chamber  and 
the  sick-room,  rather  than  in  the 
colleges  of  augurs  and  the  councils 
of  priests. 

If  we  do  this,  and  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  religion  must  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  intellectual  capaci- 
ties of  those  whom  it  is  to  influence, 
we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  so 
much  of  true  religion  where  we 
only  expected  degrading  supersti- 
tion or  an  absurd  worship  of  idols. 

The  intention  of  religion,  where*- 
ever  we  meet  it,  is  always  holy. 
However  imperfect,  however  child- 
ish a religion  may  be,  it  always 
places  the  human  soul  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God ; and  however  imper- 
fect and  however  childish  the  con- 
ception of  God  may  be,  it  always 
represents  the  highest  ideal  of  per- 
fection which  the  human  soul,  for 
the  time  being,  can  reach  and  grasp. 
Religion  therefore  places  the  human 
soul  in  the  presence  of  its  highest 
ideal,  it  lifts  it  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  goodness,  and  produces  at 
least  a yearning  after  a higher  and 
better  life — a life  in  the  light  of 
God.  The  expression  that  is  given 
to  these  early  manifestations  of 
religious  sentiment  is  no  doubt 
frequently  childish : it  may  be- 

irreverent  or  even  repulsive.  But 
has  not  every  father  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  a charitable  interpretation 
in  watching  the  first  stammerings 
of  religion  in  his  children  ? Why, 
then,  should  people  find  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  learn  the  same  lesson  in 
the  ancient  history  of  the  world, 
and  to  judge  in  the  same  spirit  the 
religious  utterances  of  the  child- 
hood of  the  human  race  ? Who 
does  not  recollect  the  startling  and 
seemingly  irreverent  questionings 
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of  children  about  God,  and  who 
does  not  know  how  perfectly  guilt- 
less the  child’s  mind  is  of  real 
irreverence  ? Such  outbursts  of 
infantine  religion  hardly  bear  re- 
peating. I shall  only  mention  one 
instance.  I well  recollect  the  dis- 
may which  was  created  by  a child 
exclaiming,  1 Oh ! I wish  there 
was  at  least  one  room  in  the 
house  where  I could  play  alone, 
and  where  God  could  not  see 
me ! ’ People  who  heard  it  were 
shocked ; but  to  my  mind,  I con- 
fess, this  childish  exclamation 
sounded  more  wonderful  than  even 
the  Psalm  of  David,  ‘ Whither  shall 
I go  from  Thy  Spirit  ? or  whither 
shall  I flee  from  Thy  presence  ? ’ 

It  is  the  same  with  the  childish 
language  of  ancient  religion.  W e say 
very  calmly  that  God  is  omniscient 
and  omnipresent.  Hesiod  speaks  of 
the  sun  as  the  eye  of  Zeus  that  sees 
and  perceives  everything.  Aratus 
wrote,  ‘ Full  of  Zeus  are  all  the 
streets,  all  the  markets  of  men  ; full 
of  Him  is  the  sea  and  the  harbours 
. . . and  we  are  also  His  offspring.’ 
A Vedic  poet,  though  of  more 
modern  date  than  the  one  I quoted 
before,  speaking  of  the  same  Varuwa 
whom  Vasish/Aa  invoked,  says : 
* The  great  lord  of  these  worlds  sees 
as  if  he  were  near.  If  a man  thinks 
he  is  walking  by  stealth,  the  gods 
know  it  all.  If  a man  stands  or 
walks  or  rides,  if  he  goes  to  lie  down 
or  to  get  up,  what  two  people  sitting 
together  whisper.  King  Varuna 
knows  it,  he  is  there  as  a third. 
This  earth,  too,  belongs  to  Varuwa, 
the  king,  and  this  wide  sky  with  its 
ends  far  apart.  The  two  seas  (the 
sky  and  the  ocean)  are  Varuna’s 
loins ; he  is  also  contained  in  this 
small  drop  of  water.  He  who 
should  flee  far  beyond  the  sky,  even 
he  would  not  be  rid  of  Varuwa,  the 
king.  His  spies  proceed  from 
heaven  towards  this  world  ; with 
thousand  eyes  they  overlook  this 
earth.  King  Varuwa  sees  all  this, 


what  is  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  what  is  beyond.  He  has  counted 
the  twinklings  of  our  eyes.  As  a 
player  throws  down  the  dice,  he 
settles  all  things.’1 

I do  not  deny  that  there  is  in 
this  hymn  much  that  is  childish, 
that  it  contains  expressions  un- 
worthy of  the  majesty  of  the  Deity ; 
but  if  I look  at  the  language  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  people  who  com- 
posed these  hymns  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago,  I wonder  rather 
at  the  happy  and  pure  expression 
which  they  have  given  to  these  deep 
thoughts  than  at  the  occasional 
harshnesses  which  jar  upon  our 
ears. 

Ancient  language  is  a difficult 
instrument  to  handle,  particularly 
for  religious  purposes.  It  is  im- 
possible in  human  language  to  ex- 
press abstract  ideas  except  by 
metaphor,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  whole  dictionary  of 
ancient  religion  is  made  up  of 
metaphors.  With  us  these  meta- 
phors are  all  forgotten.  We  speak 
of  spirit  without  thinking  of  breath, 
of  heaven  without  thinking  of  the 
sky,  of  pardon  without  thinking  of 
a release,  ' of  revelation  without 
thinking  of  a veil.  But  in  ancient 
language  every  one  of  these  words, 
nay,  every  word  that  does  not  refer 
to  sensuous  objects,  is  still  in  a 
chrysalis  stage : half  material  and 
half  spiritual,  and  rising  and  falling 
in  its  character  according  to  the 
varying  capacities  of  speakers  and 
hearers.  Here  is  a constant  source 
of  misunderstandings,  many  of 
which  have  maintained  their  place 
in  the  religion  and  in  the  mythology 
of  the  ancient  world.  There  are  two 
distinct  tendencies  to  be  observed  in 
the  growth  of  ancient  religion.  There 
is,  on  the  one  side,  the  struggle  of  the 
mind  against  the  material  character 
of  language,  a constant  attempt  to 
strip  words  of  their  coarse  cover- 
ing, and  fit  them,  by  main  force,  for 
the  purposes  of  abstract  thought. 
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But  there  is,  on  the  other  side,  a 
constant  relapse  from  the  spiritual 
into  the  material,  and,  strange  to 
say,  a predilection  for  the  material 
sense  instead  of  the  spiritual.  This 
action  and  reaction  has  been  going 
on  in  the  language  of  religion  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  it  is  at  work 
even  now. 

It  seems  at  first  a fatal  element 
in  religion  that  it  cannot  escape 
from  this  flux  and  reflux  of  human 
thought,  which  is  repeated  at  least 
once  in  every  generation  between 
father  and  son,  between  mother  and 
daughter ; but  if  we  watch  it  more 
closely  we  shall  find,  I think,  that 
this  flux  and  reflux  constitutes  the 
very  life  of  religion. 

Place  yourselves  in  the  position 
of  those  who  first  are  said  to  have 
worshipped  the  sky.  We  say  that 
they  worshipped  the  sky,  or  that 
the  sky  was  their  god  ; and  in  one 
sense  this  is  true,  but  in  a sense 
very  different  from  that  which  is 
usually  attached  to  such  statements. 
If  we  use  ‘ god  ’ in  the  sense  which 
it  has  now,  then  to  say  that  the  sky 
was  their  god  is  to  say  what  is 
simply  impossible.  We  might  as 
well  say  that  with  them  Spirit 
meant  nothing  but  air.  Such  a 
word  as  God,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word — such  a word  even  as  deus 
and  Otdg  in  Latin  and  Greek,  or 
deva  in  Sanskrit,  which  could  be 
used  as  a general  predicate — did  not 
and  could  not  exist  at  that  early 
time  in  the  history  of  thought  and 
speech.  If  we  want  to  understand 
ancient  religion,  we  must  first  try 
to  understand  ancient  language. 
Let  us  remember,  then,  that  the 
first  materials  of  language  supply 
expressions  for  such  impressions 
only  as  are  received  through  the 
senses.  If,  therefore,  there  was  a 
root  meaning  to  burn,  to  be  bright, 
to  warm,  such  a root  might  supply 
a recognised  name  for  the  sun  and 
for  the  sky.  But  let  us  now  imagine, 
as  well  as  we  can,  the  process  which 
went  on  in  the  human  mind  before 
the  name  of  sky  could  be  tom  away 


from  its  material  object  and  be  used 
as  the  name  of  something  totally 
different  from  the  sky.  There  was 
in  the  heart  of  man,  from  the  very 
first,  a feeling  of  incompleteness,  of 
weakness,  of  dependence,  whatever 
we  like  to  call  it  in  our  abstract 
language.  We  can  explain  it  as 
little  as  we  can  explain  why  the 
newborn  child  feels  the  cravings  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  But  it  was  so 
from  the  first,  and  is  so  even  now. 
Man  knows  not  whence  he  comes 
and  whither  he  goes.  He  looks  for  a 
guide,  for  a friend  ; he  wearies  for 
some  one  on  whom  he  can  rest ; he 
wants  something  like  a father  in 
heaven.  In  addition  to  all  the 
impressions  which  he  received  from 
the  outer  world,  there  was  in  the 
heart  of  man  a stronger  impulse 
from  within — a sigh,  a yearning,  a 
call  for  something  that  should  not 
come  and  go  like  everything  else, 
that  should  be  before,  and  after, 
and  for  ever,  that  should  hold  and 
support  everything,  that  should 
make  man  feel  at  home  in  this 
strange  world.  Before  this  vague 
yearning  could  assume  any  definite 
shape  it  wanted  a name  : it  could 
not  be  fully  grasped  or  clearly  con- 
ceived except  by  naming  it.  But 
where  to  look  for  a name  P Ho 
doubt  the  storehouse  of  language 
was  there,  but  from  every  name 
that  was  tried  the  mind  of  man 
shrank  back  because  it  did  not  fit, 
because  it  seemed  to  fetter  rather 
than  to  wing  the  thought  that 
fluttered  within  and  called  for  light 
and  freedom.  But  when  at  last  a 
name  or  even  many  names  were 
tried  and  chosen,  let  us  see  what 
took  place,  as  far  as  the  mind  of  man 
was  concerned.  A certain  satisfac- 
tion, no  doubt,  was  gained  by  having 
a name  or  several  names,  however 
imperfect  ; but  these  names,  like 
all  other  names,  were  but  signs — 
poor,  imperfect  signs ; they  were 
predicates,  and  very  partial  predi- 
cates, of  various  small  portions  only 
of  that  vague  and  vast  something 
which  slumbered  in  the  mind. 
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When  the  name  of  the  brilliant 
sky  had  been  chosen,  as  it  has 
been  chosen  at  one  time  or  other  by 
nearly  every  nation  npon  earth,  was 
sky  the  full  expression  of  that 
within  the  mind  which  wanted  ex- 
pression ? Was  the  mind  satisfied  P 
Had  the  sky  been  recognised  as  its 
god  ? Far  from  it.  People  knew 
perfectly  well  what  they  meant  by 
the  visible  sky  ; the  first  man  who, 
after  looking  everywhere  for  what 
he  wanted,  and  who  at  last  in  sheer 
exhaustion  grasped  at  the  name 
of  sky  as  better  than  nothing, 
knew  but  too  well  that  his  success 
was  after  all  a miserable  failure. 
The  brilliant  sky  was,  no  doubt,  the 
most  exalted ; it  was  the  only  un- 
changing and  infinite  being  that  had 
received  a name,  and  that  could 
lend  its  name  to  that  as  yet  unborn 
idea  of  the  Infinite  which  disquieted 
the  human  mind.  But  let  us  only 
see  this  clearly,  that  the  man  who 
chose  that  name  did  not  mean,  could 
not  have  meant  that  the  visible  sky 
was  all  he  wanted,  that  the  blue 
canopy  above  was  his  god. 

And  now  observe  what  happens 
when  the  name  sky  has  thus  been 
given  and  accepted.  The  seeking 
and  finding  of  such  a name,  how- 
ever imperfect,  was  the  act  of  a 
manly  mind,  of  a poet,  of  a prophet, 
of  a patriarch,  who  could  struggle, 
like  another  Jacob,  with  the  idea  of 
God  that  was  within  him,  till  he 
had  found  some  name  for  it.  But 
when  that  name  had  to  be  used  with 
the  young  and  the  aged,  with  silly 
children  and  doting  grandmothers, 
it  was  impossible  to  preserve  it  from 
being  misunderstood.  The  first 
step  downwards  would  be  to  look 
upon  the  sky  as  the  abode  of  that 
Being  which  was  called  by  the 
same  name ; the  next  step  would 
be  to  forget  altogether  what  was 
behind  the  name,  and  to  implore 
the  sky,  the  visible  canopy  over  our 
heads,  to  send  rain,  to  protect  the 
fields,  the  cattle,  and  the  corn,  to 
give  to  man  his  daily  bread.  Hay, 
very  soon  those  who  warned  the 
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world  that  it  was  not  the  visible 
sky  that  was  meant,  but  that  what 
was  meant  was  something  high 
above,  deep  below,  far  away  from 
the  blue  firmament,  would  be  looked 
upon  either  as  dreamers  whom  no 
one  could  understand  or  as  un- 
believers who  despised  the  sky, 
the  great  benefactor  of  the  world. 
Lastly,  many  things  that  were  true 
of  the  visible  sky  would  be  told  of 
its  divine  namesake,  and  legends 
would  spring  up,  destroying  every 
trace  of  the  deity  that  once  was 
hidden  beneath  that  ambiguous 
name. 

I call  this  variety  of  accepta- 
tion, this  misunderstanding,  which 
is  inevitable  in  ancient  and  also 
in  modern  religion,  the  dialectic 
growth  and  decay , or,  if  you  like,  the 
dialectic  life  of  religion , and  we  shall 
see  again  and  again  how  important 
it  is  in  enabling  us  to  form  a right 
estimate  of  religious  language 
and  thought.  The  dialectic  shades 
in  the  language  of  religion  are 
almost  infinite;  they  explain  the 
decay,  but  they  also  account  for  the 
life  of  religion.  You  may  remember 
that  Jacob  Grimm,  in  one  of  his 
poetical  moods,  explained  the  origin 
of  High  and  Low  German,  of  San- 
skrit and  Prakrit,  of  Doric  and 
Ionic,  by  looking  upon  the  high  dia- 
lects as  originally  the  language  of 
men,  upon  the  low  dialects  as  ori- 
ginally the  language  of  women  and 
children.  We  can  observe,  I be- 
lieve, the  same  parallel  streams  in 
the  language  of  religion.  There  is 
a high  and  there  is  a low  dialect ; 
there  is  a broad  and  there  is  a nar- 
row dialect;  there  are  dialects  for 
men  and  for  children,  for  clergy 
and  laity,  for  the  noisy  streets  and 
for  the  still  and  lonely  chamber. 
And  as  the  child  on  growing  up  to 
manhood  has  to  unlearn  the  lan- 
guage of  the  nursery,  its  religion, 
too,  has  to  be  translated  from  a 
feminine  into  a more  masculine 
dialect.  This  does  not  take  place 
without  a struggle,  and  it  is  this 
constantly  recurring  struggle,  this 
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inextinguishable  desire  to  recover 
itself,  which  keeps  religion  from 
utter  stagnation.  From  first  to  last 
religion  is  oscillating  between  these 
two  opposite  poles,  and  it  is  only  if 
the  attraction  of  one  of  the  two 
poles  becomes  too  strong,  that  the 
healthy  movement  ceases,  and  stag- 
nation and  decay  set  in.  If  religion 
cannot  accommodate  itself  on  the 
one  side  to  the  capacity  of  children, 
or  if  on  the  other  side  it  fails  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  men,  it 
has  lost  its  vitality,  and  it  becomes 
either  mere  superstition  or  mere 
philosophy. 

If  I have  succeeded  in  expressing 
myself  clearly,  I think  you  will 
understand  in  what  sense  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  truth  in  all 
religions,  even  in  the  lowest.  The 
intention  which  led  to  the  first 
utterance  of  a name  like  sky,  used 
no  longer  in  its  material  sense,  but 
in  a higher  sense,  was  right.  The 
spirit  was  willing,  but  language 
was  weak.  The  mental  process  was 
not,  as  commonly  supposed,  an 
identification  of  the  definite  idea  of 
deity  with  sky:  such  a process  is 
hardly  conceivable ; it  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a first  attempt  at  defining 
the  indefinite  impression  of  deity  by 
a name  that  should  approximately 
or  metaphorically  render  at  least 
one  of  its  most  prominent  features. 
The  first  framer  of  that  name  of 
the  deity,  I repeat  it  again,  could 
as  little  have  thought  of  the  mate- 
rial heaven  as  we  do  when  we 
speak  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.1 

And  now  let  us  observe  another 
feature  of  ancient  religion  that  has 
often  been  so  startling,  but  which, 
if  we  only  remember  what  is  the 
nature  of  ancient  language,  be- 
comes likewise  perfectly  intelligible. 
It  is  well  known  that  ancient  lan- 
guages are  particularly  rich  in 
synonymes,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, that  in  them  the  same  object 
is  called  by  many  names — is,  in  fact, 
jpolyomjmous.  While  in  modern  lan- 

. 1 Medhurst,  Inquiry,  p.  20. 
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guages  most  objects  have  one  name 
only,  we  find  in  ancient  Sanskrit, 
in  ancient  Greek  and  Arabic,  a large 
choice  of  words  for  the  same  object. 
This  is  perfectly  natural.  Each 
name  could  express  one  side  only  of 
the  object  that  had  to  be  named, 
and,  not  satisfied  with  one  partial 
name,  the  early  framers  of  language 
produced  one  name  after  the  other, 
and  after,;' a time  retained  those 
which  seemed  most  useful  for  special 
purposes.  Thus,  the  sky  might  be 
called  not  only  the  brilliant,  but 
the  dark,  the  covering,  the  thun- 
dering, the  rain- giving.  This  is 
the  polyonomy  of  language,  and  it 
is  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
polytheism  in  religion.  Aristotle 
said  : ‘ God,  though  He  is  one,  has 
many  names  (is  polyonymous)  be- 
cause He  is  called  according  to 
states  into  which  He  always  enters 
anew.’  2 The  same  mental  yearning 
which  found  its  first  satisfaction  in 
using  the  name  of  the  brilliant  sky 
as  an  indication  of  the  Divine, 
would  soon  grasp  at  other  names  of 
the  sky  not  expressive  of  brilliancy, 
and  therefore  more  appropriate  to 
a religious  mood  in  which  the 
Divine  was  conceived  as  dark, 
awful,  all-powerful.  Thus  we  find 
in  Sanskrit,  by  the  side  of  Dyaus, 
another  name  of  the  covering  sky, 
Tarawa,  originally  only  another 
attempt  at  naming  the  Divine,  but 
soon  assuming  a separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  very 
imperfection  of  every  name  that 
had  been  chosen,  their  very  inade- 
quacy to  express  the  fullness  and 
infinity  of  the  Divine,  would  keep 
up  the  search  for  new  names  till  at 
last  every  part  of  nature  in  which 
an  approach  to  the  Divine  could  be 
discovered  was  chosen  as  a name 
of  the  Omnipresent.  If  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  was  perceived  in  the 
strong  wind,  the  strong  wind  became 
its  name ; if  its  presence  was  per- 
ceived in  the  earthquake  and  the 

2 Arist.  Le  Mundo,  cap.  vii.  init. 
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fire,  the  earthquake  and  the  fire 
became  its  names.  Do  you  still 
wonder  at  polytheism  or  at  mytho- 
logy  p Why,  they  are  inevitable. 
They  are,  if  you  like,  a parler 
enfantin  of  religion.  But  the  world 
had  its  childhood,  and  when  it  was 
a child  it  spoke  as  a child,  it  under- 
stood as  a child,  it  thought  as  a 
child ; and,  I say  again,  in  that  it 
spoke  as  a child  its  language  was 
true,  in  that  it  believed  as  a child 
its  religion  was  true.  The  fault 
rests  with  us,  if  we  insist  on  taking 
the  language  of  children  for  the 
language  of  men,  if  we  attempt 
to  translate  literally  ancient  into 
modern  language,  oriental  into 
occidental  speech,  poetry  into  prose. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  at  present 
few  interpreters,  if  any,  would  take 
such  expressions  as  the  head,  the 
face,  the  mouth,  the  lips,  the  breath 
of  Jehovah  in  a literal  sense.  But 
what  does  it  mean,  then,  if  we  hear 
one  of  our  most  honest  and  most 
learned  theologians  declare  that 
he  can  no  longer  read  from  the 
altar  the  words  of  the  Bible,  ‘ God 
spake  these  words  and  said ’ ? If  we 
can  make  allowance  for  mouth  and 
lips  and  breath,  we  can  surely  make 
the  same  allowance  for  words  and 
their  utterance.  The  language  of 
antiquity  is  the  language  of  child- 
hood : ay,  and  we  ourselves,  when 
we  try  to  reach  the  Infinite  and  the 
Divine  by  means  of  more  abstract 
terms,  are  but  like  children  trying 
to  place  a ladder  against  the  sky. 

The  parler  enfantin  in  religion  is 
not  extinct ; it  never  will  be.  Not 
only  have  some  of  the  ancient 
childish  religions  been  kept  alive, 
as,  for  instance,  the  religion  of 
India,  which  is  to  my  mind  like  a 
half-fossilised  megatherion  walking 
about  in  the  broad  daylight  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ; but  in  our  own 
religion  and  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  there  are  many 
things  which  disclose  their  true 
meaning  to  those  only  who  know 


what  language  is  made  of,  who  have 
not  only  ears  to  hear  but  a heart  to 
understand  the  real  meaning  of 
parables. 

What  I maintain,  then,  is  this, 
that  as  we  put  the  most  charitable 
interpretation  on  the  utterances  of 
children,  we  ought  to  put  the  same 
charitable  interpretation  on  the 
apparent  absurdities,  the  follies,  the 
errors,  nay,  even  the  horrors  of 
ancient  religion.  When  we  read  of 
Belus,  the  supreme  god  of  the 
Babylonians,  cutting  off  his  own 
head,  that  the  blood  flowing  from  it 
might  be  mixed  with  the  dust  out 
of  which  men  were  to  be  formed, 
this  sounds  horrible  enough ; but 
depend  upon  it  what  was  originally 
intended  by  this  myth  was  no  more 
than  this,  that  there  is  in  man  an 
element  of  Divine  life  : that  we  are 
also  His  offspring.  The  same  idea 
existed  in  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  Egyptians,  for  we  read,  in  the 
17th  chapter  of  their  Ritual , that 
the  Sun  mutilated  himself,  and 
that  from  the  stream  of  his  blood  he 
created  all  beings.1  And  the  author 
of  Genesis,  too,  when  he  wishes  to 
express  the  same  idea,  can  only  use 
the  same  human  and  symbolical 
language ; he  can  only  say  that  ‘ God 
formed  man  from  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life.’ 

If  we  have  once  learnt  to  be 
charitable  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
language  of  other  religions,  we  shall 
more  easily  learn  to  be  charitable  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  language 
of  our  own  ; we  shall  no  longer  try 
to  force  a literal  interpretation  on 
words  and  sentences  in  our  sacred 
books,  which,  if  interpreted  literally, 
must  lose  their  original  purport 
and  their  spiritual  truth.  In  this 
way,  I believe  that  a comparative 
study  of  the  religions  of  the  world 
will  teach  us  many  a useful  lesson 
in  the  study  of  our  own : that  it 
will  teach  us,  at  all  events,  to  be 
charitable  both  abroad  and  at  home. 


1 Vicomte  de  Rouge  in  Annates  de  Philosojokie  chretienne,  Nov.  1869,  p.  332. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 
By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 


FOR  twelve  years  Mr.  Landor 
held  with  me  the  place  of  a 
father,  ever  indulgent,  kind  and 
generous ; I being  at  all  times 
like  his  loving  and  dutiful  child. 
Hence  I am  better  qualified  to 
speak  of  him  personally  than  any 
other  of  his  later  literary  friends. 
For  though  I did  not  know  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  early  life  so 
well  as  did  Mr.  Forster,  yet  I knew 
the  man  as  he  was  at  home  perhaps 
more  thoroughly. 

I used  to  stay  with  him  at  Bath 
for  many  weeks  at  a time,  some- 
times once  and  sometimes  twice  in 
the  year.  And  even  when  I visited 
other  dear  friends  in  that  beautiful 
and  beloved  city,  it  was  my  duty  to 
go  daily  to  his  house  punctually  at 
twelve  o’clock,  and  sit  or  walk  with 
him  till  two,  when  he  dined  ; also  I 
dined  with  him  regularly  twice  a 
week,  when  I was  not  actually  stay- 
ing with  him,  generally  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  when  he  always  took 
care  to  give  me  something  he  knew 
I liked,  and  especially  to  have  a 
bottle  of  his  famous  Malmsey  Ma- 
deira on  the  table.  This  was  some 
of  a pipe  laid  down  by  his  grand- 
father, and  was  over  ninety  years 
old.  Sometimes  the  bottle  was  un- 
drinkable, thick  as  mud  and  horri- 
ble to  the  taste  ; but  when  in  good 
condition  it  was  the  most  delicate 
and  delicious  wine  to  be  found 
within  the  four  seas.  Though  Mr. 
Landor  hated  talking  while  he  ate— 
indeed  he  never  would  talk  himself, 
and  if  any  one  tried  to  converse  with 
him  during  the  active  moments  of 
dinner,  he  either  rebuked  them  at 
the  time  or  blazed  out  against  them 
afterwards — yet  in  between  the 
courses  he  would  make  up  little 
poems  about  this  Malmsey  Madeira, 
and  how  sure  he  was  that  the 
Greeks  had  wine  exactly  like  it,  and 


how  Epicurus  and  Anacreon,  and 
Pericles  and  perhaps  Aspasia— who 
knows  ?— had  drunk  it  crowned  with 
roses,  to  the  music  of  the  cithara. 

He  and  I used  to  walk  together  a 
good  deal ; and  some  of  my  plea- 
santest recollections  of  the  dear  old 
man  are  connected  with  our  jour- 
neyings  abroad.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  our  acquaintance,  though 
he  was  then  past  seventy  and  I 
not  much  over  twenty,  he  could 
go  almost  far  enough  for  my  own 
exceptionally  vigorous  youth ; but 
as  time  went  on,  and  he  passed  from 
a green  to  a sere  old  age,  his  prome- 
nades were  confined  to  perhaps  a 
stroll  to  the  market,  which  Greek- 
like  he  was  fond  of  visiting  ; or  to  a 
lounge  into  his  favourite  picture 
shop,  where  he  would  buy  unmiti- 
gated rubbish  under  fine  names ; or 
to  one  or  two  slow  turns  in  the  sun- 
shine along  the  Crescent ; or  to  a 
half  circuit  round  the  Park,  with  a 
long  halt  on  a certain  seat,  a little 
removed  from  the  main  road,  and 
looking  down  a glade  and  over  the 
valley  towards  Prior  Park.  Here 
we  have  sat  for  hours,  either  both 
profoundly  silent — -for  I never  spoke 
to  him  unless  he  spoke  first  to  me— 
or  he  talking  to  me  ; Pomero  lying 
for  a while  quiet  and  panting  at  his 
feet,  with  discursive  assaults  on  the 
passers  by  to  the  side,  but  gradually 
becoming  restless  and  noisy  as  the 
hours  wore  away ; when  all  peace- 
ful thought  or  pleasant  talk  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  4 padrone  ’ 
turning  to  play  with  him  in  the 
boisterous  way  we  all  remember. 
And  then,  what  with  the  dear  old 
man’s  loud  voice  and  louder  laugh, 
and  Pomero’s  shrill  and  incessant 
barkings,  the  noise  would  become 
distracting. 

Of  course,  every  one  who  knew 
Mr.  Landor  knew  Pomero  as  well. 

I z 
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He  was  a small  yellow  Pomeranian 
dog  which,  had  been  sent  to  him  as 
a puppy  from  Italy,  and  on  which 
he  concentrated  all  the  playful  affec- 
tionateness that  made  np  so  large 
a portion  of  his  character.  He 
loved  that  noisy  little  beast  like  a 
child,  and  wonld  talk  nonsense  to 
him  as  to  a child : but  it  was  Lan- 
dorian  nonsense — nonsense  with  a 
meaning  to  it,  and  some  dash  of 
poetry  in  it.  He  nsed  to  accuse 
him  of  having  had  a grandmother 
who  had  looked  too  lovingly  at  a 
fox  one  day  ; and  that  was  how  he 
had  come  by  his  pointed  ears  and 
his  sharp  nose,  and  the  fine  feather 
in  his  tail.  ‘ Such  a fine  “ yaller  ” 
feather,’  he  used  to  say,  drawing  it 
lightly  through  his  hand  ; ‘ I must 
cut  it  off,  my  Pomero,  and  stick  it 
in  my  cap  !*  I must  indeed,  caro 
cane,  lupo  cane,  dear  heart,  my 
child ! ’ And  then  he  would  laugh  ; 
and  his  laugh  literally  shook  the 
Toom.  But  if,  in  the  midst  of  their 
play,  any  visitor  chanced  to  call, 
and  the  ‘fox-dog,’  darting  off  his 
master’s  knee  and  rushing  at  the 
intruder,  yelped  and  barked  till 
every  one’s  voice  but  his  own  was 
drowned  ; then  his  loving  ‘ babbo  ’ 
and  adoring  padrone  would  get 
violently  angry,  and  begin  to  swear 
as  he  roared  out,  ‘Be  quiet,  you 
nasty,  noisy,  troublesome  beast ! 
I’ll  wring  your  neck,  if  you  won’t 
he  quiet ; ’ making  as  though  he 
would  have  killed  him.  Dear,  ex- 
plosive, exaggerated  old  man!  he 
would  not  have  hurt  a hair  of  the 
whole  ‘ goolden  fleece  ’ — as  he  used 
sometimes  to  call  the  dog’s  ‘ yaller  ’ 
hair.  Mr.  Dickens,  who  avowedly 
tookHandor  for  his  model  of  Boy- 
thorn,  transformed  Pomero  into  a 
canary.  I never  knew  if  the  Bath 
Boythorn  recognised  his  likeness  or 
no.  Though  he  often  spoke  of  Mr. 
Dickens’s  other  works,  and  of  him- 
self, with  profound  admiration  and 
tender  affection,  especially  loving 
Little  Hell,  which  he  used  to  say 
Was  equal  to  anything  Shakespeare 
had  written,  he  would  never  men- 
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tion  JBleaTc  House.  And  I remem- 
ber when  I asked  him,  a little 
rashly,  if  he  had  ever  read  it,  he 
answered  very  shortly,  ‘ Ho,  and  I 
never  shall ! ’ 

Once,  when  I was  staying  with 
him,  Pomero  Was  missing  for  a few 
hours.  We  had  gone  out  for  a 
walk  to  Lansdowne  Crescent,  for 
the  sake  of  the  view  thence — one 
of  his  favourite  points — and  when 
we  came  back  Pomero,  who  had 
accompanied  us  for  a short  time, 
and  had  then  turned  as  we  sup- 
posed to  go  home,  was  not  to  be 
found.  I shall  never  forget  the 
padrone’s  mingled  rage  and  despair. 
He  would  not  eat  any  dinner,  and  I 
remember  how  that  it  was  a dinner 
of  turbot  and  stewed  hare,  which 
he  himself  had  seasoned  and  pre- 
pared with  wine  &c.,  in  the  little 
sitting-room ; for  he  was  a good 
cook  in  that  way,  and  to  that  extent. 
And  both  of  these  were  favourite 
dishes  with  him.  But  he  would 
not  eat,  and  sat  in  his  high-backed 
chair,  which  was  not  an  easy  one, 
or  stamped  about  the  room  in  a 
state  of  stormy  sorrow,  like  nothing 
I had  ever  seen  before,  though  I 
saw  more  than  one  like  tempest 
afterwards.  How  he  was  sure  the 
dog  was  murdered,  and  he  should 
never  see  him  again ; some  scoun- 
drel had  murdered  him  out  of  spite 
and  cruelty,  or  to  make  a few 
pounds  by  him  stuffed,  and  there  was 
no  use  in  thinking  more  about  him; 
then  he  would  go  out  and  scour  all 
Bath  for  him ; then  he  would  offer 
rewards — wild  rewards — a hundred 
pounds — his  whole  fortune — if  any 
one  would  bring  him  back  alive ; 
after  which  he  would  give  way  to 
his  grief  and  indignation  again,  and 
by  way  of  turning  the  knife  in  his 
wound  would  detail  every  circum- 
stance of  the  dog’s  being  kidnapped, 
struck,  pelted  with  stones,  and  tor- 
tured in  some  stable  or  cellar,  and 
finally  killed  outright,  as  if  he  had 
been  present  at  the  scene.  But  in 
a short  time,  after  the  whole  city 
had  been  put  into  an  uproar,  and 
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several  worthy  people  made  exceed- 
ingly unhappy,  the  little  fellow  was 
brought  back  as  pert  and  voci- 
ferous as  ever ; and  yelped  out  mea 
culpa  on  his  master’s  knee,  in  be- 
tween the  mingled  scolding  and 
caressing  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived. 

One  of  Mr.  Landor’ s most  fre- 
quent subjects  of  conversation  with 
me,  then  a young  and  very  un- 
trained writer,  was  on  his  own  spe- 
cial views  of  the  best  orthography, 
and  the  most  correct  diction.  Every 
one  who  knew  him,  or  who  has  read 
his  works,  knows  that  his  ideas  of 
spelling  were  arbitrary  and  peculiar ; 
but  though  he  held  to  them  obsti- 
nately for  his  own  part,  he  never 
advised  me  to  adopt  them.  On  the 
contrary,  he  used  to  say  that  I was 
too  young,  and  had  too  little  literary 
standing  to  venture  upon  following 
him  in  such  an  innovation ; and, 
save  in  one  or  two  instances,  coun- 
selled me  to  abide  in  the  old  way  he 
had  abandoned.  I mention  this  as 
one  small  but  strong  proof  that 
Landor  was  not  a mere  headstrong 
and  unthinking  despot,  as  so  many 
have  imagined,  but  that  he  was  a 
wise  and  judicious  counsellor,  when 
he  cared  to  advise  at  all ; which 
however  was  but  seldom.  I can 
say  for  myself  with  all  truth,  that 
I have  never  received  wiser  coun- 
sel than  I have  from  him  on  many 
points  ; and  that  I have  never  met 
with  any  one  whose  advice  was 
more  carefully  considered  as  to 
whether  it  was  the  best  for  me  that 
could  be  given.  For  language  he 
was  an  excellent  guide  of  course ; 
the  best  in  England,  for  no  one 
wrote  as  he  did ; and  he  was  an 
unsparing  censor.  Anything  like 
inappropriateness  of  epithet  or 
inelegance  of  phrase  annoyed  him 
like  a personal  injury ; but  above 
all  he  was  intolerant  of  slang.  To 
this  hour  I am  proud  of  the  praise 
he  once  bestowed  on  me,  by  impli- 
cation, when  he  told  me  that  he 
considered  slang  essentially  unlady- 
like ; and  then  added  that  he  hap 


never  heard  but  one  word  of  slang 
from  my  lips,  and  that  was  ‘ hum- 
bug.’ At  first  he  would  not  yield 
to  my  petition  to  be  allowed  the 
free  use  of  the  objectionable  word, 
though  he  acknowledged  its  un- 
translatable terseness  and  expres- 
siveness ; at  last  however  I obtained 
his  permission,  on  condition  that 
I restricted  myself  to  this  one  word 
only,  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of  my 
slang  vocabulary.  I do  not  remem- 
ber that  he  ever  said  anything  to 
me  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  hi& 
Imaginary  Conversations.  ‘ Pluck  ’ 
and  ‘splendid,’  and  ‘opening  up  r 
or  ‘out,’  and  placing  a thing  ‘upon’ 
the  ground,  were  his  favourite 
subjects  of  attack  ; and  he  used 
to  worry  these  offending  parts  of 
speech  as  a terrier  would  worry 
a rat,  shaking  them  and  tossing 
them  about,  with  a disdainful 
playfulness  that  made  me  shiver  at 
the  idea  of  ever  being  subjected 
to  it  on  my  own  account.  But  he 
was  very  very  tender  of  me ; and 
knowing,  as  he  did,  that  in  those 
days  I was  sensitive  and  thin- 
skinned,  and  could  bear  a grave 
rebuke  better  than  ridicule,  he 
never  laughed  at  me  save  in  the 
lightest  and  most  playful  manner, 
but  what  he  had  to  say  to  me  he 
said  gravely  and  seriously,  planting 
no  sting,  and  leaving  no  bitterness. 

But  though  his  language  was  so 
perfect,  his  pronunciation  was  pe- 
culiar in  some  words.  Thus  he 
used  to  say  ‘ woonderful  ’ and 
‘goolden,’  ‘woorld,’  ‘srimp,’  ‘yal- 
ler,’  and  ‘laylock;’  and  he  pro- 
nounced the  o in  icon  as  in  on,  not 
wun  according  to  the  general  use. 

His  most  frequent  subjects  of 
conversation  were  the  accidents  of 
old  Greek  life,  the  Latin  poets, 
Milton,  and  the  Commonwealth 
men,  and  his  own  works,  in  illus- 
tration of  what  he  wanted  to 
impress  on  me.  He  did  not  speak 
much  of  Shakespeare,  but  he  was 
never  weary  of  Milton  and  the 
Commonwealth  men,  the  latter  of 
whom  he  reverenced  for  their  oppo- 
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sition  to  kingcraft  and  priestcraft, 
the  former  for  liis  majesty  and 
beauty.  It  says  something  for  the 
catholicity  of  his  mind  that  he  could 
love  the  stern  and  naked  Puritan 
greatness  while  adoring,  as  he  did, 
the  grace  and  loveliness  and  ornate 
softness  of  the  Grecian  life.  He 
was  fond  of  reading  aloud  to  me, 
and  he  was  specially  fond  of  reading 
Milton.  In  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, after  our  simple  tea  was  over, 
he  used  to  draw  his  chair  by  his 
reading-lamp,  and  read  to  me  for 
one  or  two  hours  at  a stretch.  I 
was  expert  at  netting  in  those  days, 
and  fond  of  netting  with  gold 
thread  and  bright  silks,  and  he 
used  often  to  break  off  with  some 
remark  on  the  beauty  of  the  shine 
and  colour,  as  the  threads  were 
interwoven  and  the  light  fell  on 
them.  He  had  very  few  books ; 
marvellously  few ; for  he  never  kept 
any,  though  he  had  many  given  to 
him,  sending  all  he  might  receive, 
so  soon  as  read,  to  Italy  or  to  one 
of  his  brothers.  He  had  not  more 
than  a dozen  altogether.  One  was 
a Milton,  one  a Homer,  one  was  a 
Horace,  and  there  used  to  be  a Ben 
Jonson,  which  afterwards  I missed, 
and  one  was  Shakespeare’s  sonnets. 
There  were  others,  of  course — his 
own  works  among  them ; but  these 
I remember  especially,  for  these 
were  his  reading  books  to  me  ; for 
all  that  my  Latinity  barely  carried 
me  into  the  sense  of  half  a dozen 
words  in  Horace,  and  my  Greek 
was  nothing  more  than  a knowledge 
of  the  alphabet  and  a few  elemen- 
tary words.  He  used  to  read  his 
own  poems  to  me  also : and  how 
he  read ! There  was  nothing  like 
that  deep,  rich,  musical  voice  of  his. 
It  was  indeed  like  the  noblest 
music.  And  when  he  came  to  the 
more  touching  passages — not  neces- 
sarily pathetic,  but  rather  stirring 
and  searching — there  was  just  that 
small  inartificial  quiver  in  his 
voice,  which  struck  to  one’s  own 
heart  more  than  the  most  perfect 
bit  of  taught  elocution  in  the  world. 
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I remember  so  well  when  and  how 
he  composed  many  of  his  later 
pieces ; but  that  will  have  no  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader.  One 
little  verse,  however,  I may  men- 
tion ; that  lovely  quatrain  which  he 
afterwards  placed  as  a prefix  to  his 
Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree — 

I strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my 
strife  ; 

Nature  I loved,  and  next  to  Nature,  Art ; 
I warm’d  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life ; 

It  sinks,  and  I am  ready  to  depart.  v 

He  wrote  this  on  the  morning  after 
Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr.  Forster  had 
come  from  London  to  dine  with 
him,  on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday, 
(1849).  I was  staying  with  him 
at  the  time ; and  when  we  met  at 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  before 
he  would  touch  his  food  he  scrawled 
off  these  lines,  and  then  read  them 
aloud  with  such  exquisite  pathos, 
such  touching  dignity  and  manly 
resignation  to  that  which  was  so 
bitter  a thing  to  him,  that  I re- 
member the  tears  started  into  my 
eyes  as  I listened  to  him;  when 
he  came  over  to  me,  and  patted  my 
shoulder,  saying,  ‘ My  good  child  ! 
I really  think  you  love  your  father 
almost  as  well  as  Pomero  does  ! ’ 

But  he  was  always  writing.  He 
used  to  seem  to  be  dozing,  or  look- 
ing out  on  vacancy  lost  in  thought, 
when  suddenly  he  would  start  up, 
seize  a pen — one  of  the  many 
blackened,  scrubby,  stumpy  old 
swan  quills  that  lay  about  the  room 
—and  write  rapidly  in  his  only  half- 
legible  hand,  throwing  his  paper 
into  the  ashes  to  dry.  His  actions 
were  always  eager,  half  tremulous, 
and  I must  confess  clumsy.  He 
had  no  mechanical  power,  and  no 
perception  of  small  things.  He  was 
always  losing  and  overlooking,  and 
then  the  tumult  that  would  arise 
was  something  too  absurd,  con- 
sidering the  occasion.  He  used  to 
stick  a letter  into  a book : then, 
when  he  wanted  to  answer  it,  it 
was  gone — and  some  one  had  taken 
it — dhe  only  letter  he  wanted  to 
answer — that  he  would  have  rather 
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forfeited  a thousand  pounds  than 
have  lost,  and  so  on.  Or  he  used  to 
push  his  spectacles  up  over  his  fore- 
head, and  then  declare  they  were 
lost,  lost  for  ever.  He  would  ramp 
and  rave  about  the  room  at  such 
times  as  these,  upsetting  every- 
thing that  came  in  his  way,  de- 
claring that  he  was  the  most  unfor- 
tunate man  in  the  woorld,  or  the 
greatest  fool,  or  the  most  inhumanly 
persecuted.  I would  persuade  him 
to  sit  down  and  let  me  look  for  the 
lost  property ; when  he  would  sigh 
in  deep  despair,  and  say  there  was 
no  use  in  taking  any  more  trouble 
about  it,  it  was  gone  for  ever. 
When  I found  it,  as  of  course  I 
always  did,  he  would  say,  ‘ thank 
you,’  as  quietly  and  naturally  as  if 
he  had  not  been  raving  like  a maniac 
half  a minute  before.  He  gave  me 
one  of  his  swan  quills,  and  it  lasted 
for  years.  It  spoilt  me  for  any 
smaller  pen,  for  it  was  a right 
royal  quill,  and  I treasured  it  to  the 
last  available  shred. 

Landor  had  a bad  name  for  pride  : 
and  he  was  proud,  and  passionate 
too.  I wish  to  make  no  fancy  por- 
trait of  him,  sinking  his  faults  while 
bringing  out  only  his  virtues,  but  I 
do  say  that  his  faults,  though  great 
and  heavy,  were  more  superficial 
than  were  his  virtues,  and  that  they 
were  more  matters  of  temperament 
than  of  soul.  He  was  assuredly 
not  fit  for  a calm  and  peaceful 
domestic  life  in  the  ordinary  sense  ; 
and  yet  I assert  it  again  and  again, 
he  was  by  no  means  so  intractable 
or  impossible  as  he  has  been  repre- 
sented. He  was  difficult  ; but 
how  many  men  are  easy  to  get 
on  with  ? Hot  one  in  a thousand  ! 
men  too  with  no  relief  to  their  ill- 
tempers,  men  as  arbitrary,  as  incon- 
siderate, as  selfish,  as  vain,  as  he 
has  been  painted,  and  without  his 
tenderness,  without  his  poetry,  his 
intellect,  his  humour.  I stayed  with 
him  long  and  often,  and  I never 
had  one  moment’s  coolness  with 
him ; never  the  faintest  shadow  of 
misunderstanding  or  displeasure. 


I was  afraid  of  him,  granted;  as 
was  befitting  in  one  standing  in  the 
relation  of  daughter  to  a father  so 
infinitely  superior  to  herself.  I 
loved  him  then,  and  I love  his 
memory  now,  as  that  of  a dear  and 
honoured  father,  and  I am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  my  awe  and 
fear.  But  had  we  been  of  the  same 
age,  and  I not  afraid  of  him  as  I 
was,  I think  I could  have  lived 
with  him  in  perfect  peace  and 
amity.  He  wanted  careful  handling 
certainly,  but  he  would  return  re- 
spect for  respect.  He  did  not  need, 
as  some  weak  and  vain  men  do, 
that  a woman  should  be  perpetually 
on  her  knees  before  him,  worship- 
ping : he  did  not  require  incessant 
flattery  to  keep  him  in  good  humour, 
though  he  liked  honest  praise  and 
faithful  love  as  well  as  any  of  us  ; 
and  he  respected  individuality  that 
was  not  aggressive ; but  the  great 
thing  he  demanded  was  non-inter- 
ference, and  he  could  not  brook 
contradiction.  His  wife  should 
have  been  a woman  of  sweet  temper, 
ready  tact,  and  cultivated  intellect ; 
so  that  she  would  not  have  need- 
lessly irritated  him,  and  yet  would 
have  forced  him  to  respect  her. 
And  above  all  she  should  have  been 
able  to  understand  when  to  leave  a 
thing  alone.  When  his  passion,  or 
madness  rather,  was  on  him  it  was 
useless  to  try  and  reason  with  him. 
He  was  mad,  and  you  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  stop  the  course  of  a 
tempest  as  to  control  him.  But 
give  him  time — let  the  fit  die  out — 
and  then  he  would  take  things 
quietly,  and  perhaps  laugh  at  him- 
self for  his  fury.  Of  course  not 
every  one  understood  this,  and  con- 
sequently there  were  scenes  at  times 
with  the  most  innocent  people,  and 
for  the  most  trifling  causes,  which  did 
him  infinite  harm  with  the  world. 
I will  give  an  instance  as  I have 
been  told  it. 

A lady  visiting  Miss  James,  one 
of  his  oldest  and  dearest  friends  at 
Bath,  called  on  him  one  day.  She 
had  just  been  reading  a letter  of 
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his  in  the  Examiner , and  by  way  of 
opening  the  conversation  agreeably, 
she  said  that  he  ‘ wrote  for  the 
papers.’  Landor  replied  hastily, 

‘ I do  not,  madam.’  He  took  her  to 
mean  literary  work  as  a paid  press 
man ; a thing  of  which  he  had  a 
hanghty  horror.  The  lady,  not 
understanding  his  eyes,  and  not 
seeing  where  he  had  mistaken  her, 
repeated  her  assertion,  in  all  good- 
hnmour  but  a little  dogmatically ; 
‘Oh  yes  yon  do,’  she  said,  ‘I  have 
just  read  something  of  yours.’ 

She  had  applied  the  match. 
Landor  broke  out  into  one  of  his 
most  violent  fits  of  fury ; swore  she 
had  insulted  him  and  given  him  the 
lie  direct ; and  behaved  so  out- 
rageously that  she  and  her  friend 
were  obliged  in  self-respect  to  beat 
a hasty  retreat  before  his  over- 
powering wrath.  This  cost  him 
the  dear  and  tender 'friendship  of 
Miss  James,  and  did  him  moreover 
an  immense  deal  of  harm. 

Another  time  he  scolded,  but  not 
so  angrily,  my  pretty  sister  Lucy, 
because  she  stripped  off  the  lower 
leaves  of  a sprig  of  mignonette  be- 
fore putting  it  into  water.  We  were 
such  mere  children  to  him  that  if 
he  had  boxed  our  ears  we  would 
have  taken  it  dutifully  and  humbly, 
as  paternal  wrath  righteously  if  dis- 
agreeably manifested  ; so  that  my 
sister  did  not  answer  a word  to  jus- 
tify herself.  In  time  the  storm 
blew  over  and  we  were  bidden  to 
remember  never  again  to  take  the 
leaves  off  the  stalks  of  cut  flowers, 
and  to  keep  them  in  a very  small 
quantity  of  water.  Whether  his 
theory  was  right  or  not  I do  not 
know,  but  he  certainly  managed  to 
keep  his  cut  flowers  for  a marvel- 
lously long  time. 

He  was  passionately  fond  of 
flowers.  The  ‘lay-lock,’  the  cab- 
bage-rose, into  which  he  would 
plunge  his  face  as  into  a bath,  the 
‘little  butting  cyclamen,’ which  he 
said  was  the  goat  of  flowers — the 
spiral  petals  reminding  him  of  a 
goat’s  horns — the  Daphne  mezereon, 
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the  lemon-plant,  or  limoncino  as  he 
called  it,  and  violets,  were  his  prime 
favourites  ; and  he  used  to  say  that 
he  considered  a year  lost  in  which 
he  had  not  buried  his  face  in  a ‘ lay- 
lock  ’ and  a cabbage-rose. 

Though  be  scolded  my  dear  sister 
for  her  inadvertence,  he  was  very 
fond  of  her,  and  admired  her  beauty 
exceedingly.  She  had  lovely  golden 
hair,  which  curled  naturally  in  long, 
inartificial,  irregular  ringlets,  down 
to  her  waist,  while  the  whole  head 
was  rippled ; and  he  took  great 
pride  in  her  hair ; always  saying 
that  it  was  the  most  woonderfully 
beautiful  goolden  hair  he  had  seen 
since  his  wife’s.  But  hers  was  more 
woonderful  still,  at  least  in  its  effects ; 
for  he  married  her  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  it,  and  because,  as  he 
boasted,  she  had  neither  money  nor 
accomplishments.  A year  after 
this  ill-starred  marriage  (I  think 
he  said  a year)  the  husband  of 
‘ Ianthe  ’ died.  If  only  he  had 
waited  that  year ! he  used  to  say, 
sighing. 

Of  all  his  four  great  loves,  Ianthe 
was  the  one  to  which  his  memory 
turned  most  constantly  and  most 
fondly.  After  he  had  told  me  the 
whole  story,  she,  then  an  old  wo- 
man, came  to  Bath  with  her  grand- 
children ; and  we  used  to  go  regu- 
larly every  day  to  pay  her  a 
visit.  She  was  sweet  and  gentle, 
evidently  very  proud  of  her  old 
lover’s  affection,  very  fond  of  him, 
and  somewhat  afraid.  And  his. 
behaviour  to  her  was  perfect.  He 
was  at  his  best  when  with  her. 
Tender,  respectful,  playful,  with  his 
old-world  courtesy  which  sat  so  well 
on  him,  it  was  easy  to  understand 
why  she  had  loved  him  so  passion- 
ately in  the  fresh  far-away  past,  and 
why  she  loved  him  still  in  the  worn 
and  withered  present.  All  children 
were  specially  dear  to  Landor ; but 
of  all,  her  grandchildren  were  the 
dearest. 

‘ Nature  I loved,  and  next  to  Na- 
ture Art,’  he  said  in  the  lovely  little 
poem  already  quoted;  and  he  said 
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truly.  But  his  critical  faculty,  so 
far  as  pictures  were  concerned,  was 
not  very  acute,  for  lie  was  always 
buying  ‘ for  the  last  time  ’ the  most 
abominable  rubbish  possible.  He 
used  to  get  for  half  a crown  4 old 
masters  ’ that  he  said  would  sell  for 
as  many  hundreds  as  he  had  given 
pence.  He  gave  me  once  4 a study 
in  brown,’  a landscape,  so  far  as  one 
can  make  it  out  at  all ; which  he 
really  taught  himself  to  believe  was 
4 the  only  landscape  Rembrandt  ever 
painted.’  I have  told  the  story 
elsewhere,  but  I will  repeat  it  here. 

With  a strong  imagination,  you 
can  make  out  in  this  picture  some- 
thing that  may  be  the  roof  of  a 
house  ; something  that  may  be  a 
boat ; also  a pale  brown  dab,  that 
might  mean  the  first  idea  of  a 
statue ; and  a strip  that  you  may, 
if  you  please,  believe  to  be  a river. 
Well,  the  story  was  this,  as  dear 
old  Mr.  Landor  made  it  up,  and 
repeated  tillhe  believed.  Rembrandt 
was  out  one  day  on  the  river.  It 
came  on  to  rain  ; he  had  no  canvas 
with  him,  so  he  went  into  the  farm- 
house — roof  indicated  — in  the 
garden  of  which  stood  the  statue 
— the  first  idea  sketched  — and 
asked  the  good  woman  for  a piece 
of  cloth  whereon  to  paint.  She 
had  none  handy,  but  tore  off  a 
piece  of  her  gown  and  gave  it  to 
him.  Hence  the  sketch,  which  he 
bought  for  two-and-sixpence  and 
gave  to  me.  He  also  gave  me  two 
‘ Wilsons,’  two  4 Morlands,’  and  a 
4 Gainsborough  ;’  and  on  his  death- 
bed, he  left  me  a box  of,  I believe, 
really  valuable  pictures.  But  I did 
not  accept  the  legacy.  Though  I 
knew  then,  and  know  still  better 
now,  that  the  pictures  he  gave  me 
at  Bath  were  absolute  rubbish,  not 
worth  the  frames  in  which  they 
were  placed,  yet  Mr.  Landor  him- 
self believed  them  of  value,  else  he 
would  not  have  given  them. 

When  he  bought  anything  that 
he  thought  would  please  me,  he 
used  to  have  a standing  joke  about 


being  ruined.  4 It  has  cost  quite  a 
sum!’  he  used  always  to  say.  4 1 
shall  be  entirely  ruined  after  this  !’ 
How  well  I remember  the  sweet- 
smile — who  that  knew  him  does 
not  remember  that  sweet,  almost 
plaintive  smile  of  his  ! — with  which 
he  used  to  make  his  little  speech,. 
4 It  has  cost  quite  a sum  !’ — bringing 
his  lips  together  on  the  last  word.. 
Sometimes  he  would  laugh  as  he 
said  it.  I used  to  dread  his  laugh  1 
Like  his  anger,  it  was  sudden,  ab- 
rupt, exaggerated,  uncontrollable. 
It  used  to  break  out  at  first  with 
some  kind  of  moderation,  then  grow 
and  grow  till  it  became  a deafening 
roar ; and,  like  thunder  among  the 
mountains,  one  never  knew  when 
the  peal  was  over ; for  after  a few 
seconds  of  quiet,  out  it  came  again, 
worse  and  louder  than  ever.  When 
he  laughed  and  Pomero  barked — 
and  Pomero  always  barked  when- 
ever he  laughed — it  was  Bedlam  in 
that  small  room  in  beautiful  Bath. 

With  all  his  fury  and  passion 
and  pride,  and  his  thousand  other 
faults,  his  manners  to  ladies — unless 
they  offended  him — were  singularly 
respectful  and  courteous.  Up  to 
quite  the  last  years  of  his  English 
life,  he  used  to  take  them  down  to 
the  street  door,  and  stand  bare- 
headed while  he  handed  them  into 
the  carriage  : and  no  one  was  more 
severe  than  he  on  the  lounging 
slipshod  manners  of  the  present 
day,  which  he  said  every  woman 
should  resent  as  a personal  affront 
to  herself. 

I met  him  first  in  1 847,  when  he 
was  seventy- three  years  of  age. 
Long  before  this,  I had  learnt  his 
Imaginary  Conversations  by  heart, 
and  was  his  enthusiastic  admirer, 
without  knowing  whether  the 
author  was  dead  or  alive,  or  where 
he  lived,  or,  in  fact,  anything  about 
him.  I was  visiting  Dr.  Brabant  in 
Bath,  and  we  were  at  Mr.  Empson’s 
4 old  curiosity  ’ shop,  when  we  saw 
what  seemed  a noble-looking  old 
man,  badly  dressed  in  shabby  snuff- 
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coloured  clothes,  a dirty  old  blue 
necktie,  unstarched  cotton  shirt — * 
with  a front  more  like  a nightgown 
than  a shirt — and  ‘ knubbly  ’ apple- 
pie  boots.  But  underneath  the 
rusty  old  hat-brim  gleamed  a pair 
of  quiet  and  penetrating  grey-blue 
eyes ; the  voice  was  sweet  and 
masterly ; the  manner  that  of  a 
man  of  rare  distinction.  Dr.  Bra- 
bant spoke  to  him,  and  his  sister 
Miss  Hughes  whispered  to  me,  ‘That 
is  Mr.  Landor.’  I was  taken  by 
surprise.  Here  stood  in  the  flesh 
one  of  my  great  spiritual  masters  ; 
one  of  my  most  revered  intellec- 
tual guides.  I remember  how  the 
blood  came  into  my  face  as  I dashed 
up  to  him  with  both  hands  held 
out,  and  said  : ‘ Mr.  Landor  ? oh  ! 
is  this  Mr.  Landor  ? ’ as  if  he  had 
been  a god  suddenly  revealed.  And 
I remember  the  amused  smile  with 
which  he  took  both  my  hands  in 
his,  and  said  : ‘And  who  is  this  little 
girl,  I wonder  ? ’ From  that  hour 
we  were  friends  : and  1 thank  God 
I can  say  truthfully,  that  never  for 
one  hour,  one  moment,  afterwards 
were  we  anything  else.  For  twelve 
long,  dear  years,  we  were  father 
and  daughter ; we  never  called 
each  other  anything  else  ; he  never 
signed  himself  to  me,  or  wrote  to 
me,  as  anything  else  ; and  in  the 
last  sad  clouded  days  of  his  life, 
had  not  the  circumstances  of  my 
own  life  been  so  changed  as  to 
render  it  impossible,  I would  have 
gone  with  him  to  Italy,  and  I would 
not  have  left  him  again  while  he 
lived.  But  if  the  circumstances  of 
my  life  had  not  been  so  changed, 
and  I had  still  been  able  to  visit 
him,  and  make  his  lodgings  his 
home,  as  in  olden  times,  he  would 
never  have  needed  to  have  gone 
back  to  Italy.  Of  this  I am  sorrow- 
fully convinced.  I could  have  kept 
him  from  the  pain  and  misery  that 
overtook  him. 


[July 

Of  all  that  sad  and  bad  story  to 
which  I am  alluding,  I can  say  but 
little  ; for  I knew  neither  of  the 
ladies  implicated.  But  of  one  thing 
I am  sure , that  his  affection  for 
‘ Erminie  ’ was  not  the  feeling  his 
enemies  have  made  it  out  to  be. 
In  his  madness,  he  wrote  some  bad 
things  enough  about  the  matter ; 
but  he  never  wilfully  said  a word 
that  could  shock  the  most  sensitive 
girl ; and  I am  as  certain  as  of  my 
own  existence,  that  he  never  showed 
any  feeling  whatsoever  of  the  kind 
I mean. 

In  conclusion,  I feel  that  some 
apology  is  due  for  the  egotism  of 
this  paper;  but  nothing  else  was 
practicable.  I did  not  mean  to  write 
the  story  of  his  life,  as  was  said  in  the 
beginning : I only  wished  to  set  forth 
the  character  of  my  dear  old  friend 
and  father,  as  I knew  it.  And  as  I 
knew  it  mainly  in  its  loveliest  and 
tenderest  aspect,  it  seemed  to  me 
something  of  a religious  duty  to  do 
what  I could  to  redress,  by  my 
testimony,  the  unjust  balance  of 
public  opinion  by  which  he  has  been 
weighed  only  according  to  his  de- 
merits. And  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  if  the  picture  of  him  at  his 
worst  is  true,  so  also  is  that  when 
at  his  best ; and  that  a man’s  cha- 
racter is  not  to  be  judged  as  one 
judges  of  a rope,  as  no  stronger 
than  at  its  weakest  point ; no  better 
than  at  its  worst.  If  Mr.  Landor 
had  great  faults,  he  had  also  great 
virtues  ; and  it  is  only  simple  justice 
to  take  the  last  as  well  as  the  first, 
and  to  allow  our  condemnation  of 
the  one  to  be  tempered  by  our 
love  and  admiration  of  the  other. 
Stormy,  passionate,  and  misguided 
as  he  was,  he  was  also  tender,  noble, 
and  aspiring ; if  a reckless  foe,  he 
was  also  a faithful  friend ; if  a lion 
in  his  wrath,  yet  could  a little  child 
lead  him  by  his  love. 
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COPIOUS  as  is  our  language,  it 
is  not  quite  equal  to  our  ever- 
developing  political  thought.  Self- 
government  was  once  a word  of  the 
moral  vocabulary,  much  the  same  as 
self-control.  We  now  use  the 
phrase — Local  Self-government,  but 
find  it  rather  awkward.  The  Ger- 
mans and  French  supplant  it  by  the 
Greek  phrase  Autonomy.  Not  that 
in  such  self-government  we  imply 
any  real  sovereignty,  or  indepen- 
dence of  a superior  and  central 
authority,  which  we  value  as  much 
as  ever.  To  unite  the  claims  of 
local  and  central  power,  is  nearly 
the  greatest  problem  for  modern 
times.  We  were  about  to  write — 
for  modern  statesmen ; but  were 
checked  by  remembering  the  rather 
clumsy  title  which  we  have  written 
above : for  there  are  many  who 
gravely  doubt  whether  statesmen 
ought  to  initiate  anything.  Since 
Talleyrand,  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  formula  of  constitu- 
tionalism, ‘ The  king  reigns,  but 
governs  not in  which  was  implied, 
or  thought  to  be  implied,  that  his 
ministry  governs.  Nevertheless, 
facts  seem  to  say,  that  this  is  a 
mistake.  A ministry  executes 
either  the  bidding  of  its  party,  the 
bidding  of  a parliamentary  majority, 
or  the  bidding  of  public  opinion — 
indicated  partly  by  public  meetings, 
partly  by  the  newspapers.  It  is 
not  only  Radicals  who  think  that 
rule  ought  to  come  from  below  ; 
Whigs  and  Tories  also  have  avowed 
that,  until  the  popular  breeze  rises, 
ministers  can  do  nothing  but  routine 
in  home  business  or  in  momentous 
foreign  affairs.  They  may  move 
freely  enough- — or  might  not  long 
back — in  colonial  or  Indian  affairs, 
or  in  dealings  with  minor  poten- 
tates ; but  that  1 governing  ’ which 
might  have  seemed  peculiarly  de- 
manded from  them,  is  in  some  sense 
slipping  out  of  their  hands.  The 


tendency  of  this  development  which 
confounds  our  nomenclature,  and 
perhaps  our  intellects,  deserves  to 
be  more  closely  considered. 

Where  instinct  is  powerful,  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  anarchy. 
Do  not  the  coral  insects  build  noble 
reefs,  able  to  resist  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific  ? A Stephenson  or  a Hawk- 
shaw  has  hard  work  to  rival  them  ; 
though  they  work  blindly,  under  no 
other  governor  than  the  divines 
jmrticula  aurce  within.  Engineers 
who  seek  to  attain  equal  stability, 
find  their  account  in  abandoning 
the  elements  to  their  own  random 
action.  A breakwater  is  made  by 
flinging  huge  stones  into  the  sea, 
and  leaving  the  waves  to  riot  upon 
them.  ‘ The  sea  best  knows  where 
to  put  them,’  is  the  workman’s  for- 
mula. A stiff  gale  of  wind  packs 
them  well : a tempest  wedges  them 
so  firmly,  that  little  is  to  be  after- 
wards feared.  Wars  and  tumults, 
which  are  the  storms  of  nations,  do 
a like  rude  work,  and  often  make 
solid  foundations,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied. But  to  be  tossed  about  like 
stones  by  the  wave,  is  not  to  be 
coveted  by  human  beings.  We  are 
all  agreed,  that  however  great  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  some  wars, 
which  decide  mightily  problems 
otherwise  untractable,  they  are  an 
immediate  enormous  calamity,  and 
often  leave  behind  them  wounds 
very  slow  to  heal.  Much  the  same 
is  to  be  said  of  that  treatment  of 
national  questions  which  comes 
entirely  from  below. 

The  natural  history  of  them  is 
generally  as  follows : — Men  in  office 
proceed  as  nearly  in  routine  as 
circumstances  permit.  Legislators 
vehemently  avoid  everything  which 
can  be  called  a ‘ new  principle,’  and 
work  chiefly  under  the  influence  of 
powerful  classes.  It  is  no  one’s 
duty  to  look  a-head,  and  one  who 
does  so  can  hardly  get  a hearing. 
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Every  minister  has  enough  to  do, 
while  confining  himself  to  the  task 
to  which  he  is,  as  it  were,  driven  : 
indeed,  the  ministry  collectively 
fears  criticism  from  avowed  and 
powerful  opponents,  and  dreads  to 
make  new  enemies.  Hence  of 
necessity  the  weaker  part  of  the 
community  is  neglected,  and  evils 
accumulate.  The  weaker  part  is 
the  larger  part.  Disorder  and 
misery  attain  a deplorable  extension, 
sometimes  a dreadful  virulence,  be- 
fore it  becomes  known  to  those  in 
whose  hands  are  the  political  re- 
medies. By  that  time  the  evils 
have  become  social  and  moral  as 
well  as  political : some  therefore 
doubt  whether  any  political  remedy 
can  avail,  or  is  to  the  purpose. 
Also  a strong  measure  being  now 
needful,  there  is  much  timidity  and 
many  opposite  interests  : hence 

long  delays,  even  after  the  evil  is 
notorious.  During  this  whole  time, 
the  unfortunate  units  of  the  nation 
are  tossed  about  and  ground  up  as 
stones  by  the  waves ; until — in 
some  countries  by  insurrection,  in 
others  by  mysterious  conflagrations, 
in  our  own  at  present  by  a formid- 
able increase  of  pauperism,  in  Ire- 
land often  by  agrarian  outrages — 
the  executive  authorities  and  the 
parliament,  where  there  is  a parlia- 
ment, are  forced  into  the  conviction 
that  4 something  must  be  done.’ 
Thus,  prevention  is  not  attempted, 
but  only  a tardy  remedy  which  at 
best  provides  only  for  the  future. 
How  many  hearts  are  broken  by 
this  course  ? How  many  persons 
are  miserably  demoralised  ? 

It  is  certainly  alarming  to  reflect 
how  little  the  increase  of  knowledge 
and  refinement,  or  the  acceptance 
of  a superior  religion,  saves  great 
nations  from  the  disorganisations 
and  miseries  which  historically  we 
know  to  work  the  decay  and  down- 
fall of  empires.  Everywhere  the 
course  of  things  seems  to  be  the 
growth  of  huge  towns,  with  un- 
known masses  of  neglected  popula- 
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tion,  while  vast  areas  of  country 
are  ill-peopled  or  dispeopled.  The 
rustics  are  lessened  in  numbers,  and 
not  improved  in  quality.  Parks 
and  pleasure-grounds  increase,  from 
which  fruit-trees  and  crops  are 
banished.  Platanus  ccelebs  evincit 
ulmos.  The  rich  become  richer  ; 
and  if  we  may  not  say,  the  poor 
poorer — for  none  are  so  poor  as 
slaves  ; yet  we  must  add,  pauperism 
becomes  an  institution,  and  crime  a 
fixed  mode  of  life  as  much  as  in  days 
of  open  brigandage.  When  these 
phenomena  appear,  not  in  one 
nation  of  Christendom,  but  in  all, 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  wealth ; when  we  see  in  Repub- 
lican Hew  York  what  are  the  effects 
of  letting  things  take  their  course, 
and  believing  that  the  chief  business 
of  the  State  is  barely  to  secure  that 
traffickers  shall  traffic  and  make 
gain  ; there  is  abundant  reason  for 
desiring  that  men  in  power  shall  be 
able  to  look  a-head. 

Nor  is  it  solely  in  what  are  called 
old  countries  that  we  find  our  grave 
deficiency  ; a deficiency  which  puts 
us  nearly  on  a par  with  ancient 
Romans  or  Carthaginians.  How  do 
matters  stand  in  our  colonies  ? 
Englishmen,  uprooted  from  their 
own  habits  and  laws,  settle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  barbarous  fo- 
reigners, who  are  at  one  moment 
friends  or  servants — and  then  gene- 
rally despised — at  another  moment 
formidable  thieves  or  enemies.  No 
general  principles  are  laid  down 
beforehand  how  they  are  to  be  dealt 
with.  Neither  to  the  colonists,  nor 
indeed  to  their  governor,  is  it  clear, 
whether  the  savages  are  regarded 
as  a foreign  state,  with  whom  we 
are  to  deal  as  equals,  outside  of  our 
own  polity ; or,  if  not,  what  else 
and  how  else.  If  they  are  included 
within  our  rule,  are  they  our  fellow- 
citizens  P or  what  are  their  rights, 
and  how  are  we  to  prosecute  their 
wrongs  ? How  is  land  to  be  ob- 
tained by  us?  If  peaceably  and 
righteously,  it  must  be  by  purchase 
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from  those  who  have  a right  to  sell. 
By  what  process  do  we  ascertain  in 
whom  that  right  is  vested  ? Where 
are  the  courts  which  are  to  judge 
between  them  and  ns  in  case  of 
dispute  ? To  whatever  colony  we 
turn,  in  all  it  is  notorious  that,  ex- 
cept by  William  Penn,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, none  of  these  most  necessary 
questions  were  answered  before- 
hand. From  the  neglect  inevitably 
arise  quarrels,  bloodfeuds,  wars ; 
and  when  these  are  once  begun, 
neither  side  is  likely  thoroughly  to 
know  the  other’s  case ; and  great 
calamities  must  be  endured  before 
both  are  willing  to  make  a com- 
promise which  can  stand.  Our 
colonies  are  largely  peopled  by  a 
refuse  population,  who  ought  to  be 
under  a sterner  rule,  yet  in  fact 
have  far  more  freedom,  than  in  the 
mother  country.  If  our  colonial 
governors  are  no  longer  appointed 
because  they  cannot  decently  be 
promoted  at  home,  how  long  is  it 
since  we  reformed  that  practice  ? 
Was  it  not  even  more  mischievous 
before  they  had  parliaments  of  their 
own  than  afterwards  ? Thus  law- 
lessness and  recklessness  may  seem 
to  have  been  provided  for,  and  all 
power  of  remedy  is  lost  by  the 
mother  country.  Nothing,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  is  now  left  in  New  Zea- 
land or  South  Africa,  but  lingering 
and  torturing  war  which  shall  at 
last  settle  essential  principles.  If 
in  Australia  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  the  case  for  us  is  not  so  bad, 
it  is  simply  because  the  savages 
were  feebler  and  less  dangerous : 
no  praise  to  our  wisdom  or  our 
morality.  In  Yan  Diemen’s  Land 
the  native  has  vanished  before  us 
as  the  wolf  in  England. 

Englishmen  fondly  believe  that 
such  evils  are  of  necessity.  They 
even  dream  of  a 1 law  of  nature  ’ en- 
forcing it,  and  thus  palliate  their 
own  deeds.  But  opposite  facts  forbid 
such  exculpation.  We  alluded  just 
now  to  William  Penn;  that  alone 
might  suffice  to  show  that  quarrels 


with  an  inferior  race  can  be  avoided, 
when  the  higher  race  is  resolved  not 
to  fight,  and  that  our  conscious  su- 
periority in  war  is  parent  to  the 
‘ law  of  nature  ’ just  alluded  to. 
The  low-minded,  avaricious  and 
reckless  settler  is  allowed  by  our 
anarchical  principles  to  implicate 
the  whole  colony  in  calamity,  and 
the  mother  country  in  anxiety  and 
expense,  beside  the  blood  of  our 
soldiers.  But  look  again  at  Brigham 
Young.  It  is  not  flattering  to  us 
that  a Mormon  should  surpass  us 
in  morality  and  in  success  ; but  he 
made  the  great  discovery  that  it 
was  cheaper  to  feed  the  red  man 
than  to  fight  him,  and  by  acting  on 
that  principle,  has  wholly  avoided 
quarrels.  Happily  we  can  add,  that 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  being 
able  to  exercise  upon  its  whole  area 
a control  over  Englishmen  not  else- 
where attempted,  has  long  remained 
on  excellent  terms  with  the  native 
American  race.  Whether  as  a result 
of  that  fact,  we  do  not  exactly  know ; 
but  Canada  has  happily  learned  the 
same  secret,  and  philanthropists  of 
the  United  States  are  beginning  to 
look  with  surprise  and  admiration  at 
our  success.  President  Grant  not 
long  back,  as  General  of  the  Repub- 
lic, announced  officially  that  to  kill 
one  Indian  demanded  twelve  lives 
of  United  States’  soldiers  and  one 
million  dollars.  That  is  a result  of 
having  one  law  for  the  English  race 
and  another  law  for  the  Indians; 
who  are  treated  neither  as  a foreign 
and  independent  power,  nor  yet  as 
fellow  citizens.  But  round  and  in 
the  British  possessions  the  Indians 
are  dealt  with  as  fellow  citizens,  and 
by  this  simple  method  good  will  is 
preserved. 

Moreover,  to  forbid  our  supposing 
that  any  long  experience,  great 
wisdom,  or  late-developed  morality 
is  needed  to  solve  these  important 
problems  — the  relation  of  the 
Peruvian  Incas  to  the  ruder  peoples 
around  them  is  very  instructive. 
It  is  sufficiently  attested  that  these 
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were  neither  conquered  nor  kept  in 
subjection  by  violence,  but  were 
won  over  by  tbe  beneficence  and 
•wisdom  of  tbe  superior  power,  wbicb 
having  first  conciliated  them,  next 
gave  to  them  such  great  works  as 
France  executes  for  Algeria,  and 
England  of  late  for  India.  To  begin 
■with*  these,  is  to  conquer  by  love 
and  keep  in  firm  loyalty.  To  end 
with  them  seldom  earns  gratitude, 
and  often  does  but  afford  a tool  and 
means  of  insurrection. 

Who  can  read  history  without  the 
heart-ache  ? The  tale  is  very  uni- 
form, with  the  European  races  at 
least,  that  men  of  violence— auda- 
cious and  unscrupulous  robbers— 
seize  on  persons,  property  and  land, 
and  establish  their  will  as  law  for 
future  times.  Quarrelling  among 
themselves, they  have  to  buy  by  some 
concessions  the  support  of  those 
whom  they  have  trampled  down; 
and  by  a series  of  such  concessions, 
in  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries, 
vast  improvements  in  detail  take 
place  : the  old  violences  are  forgot- 
ten by  the  people,  men  of  lowest 
station  rise  into  high  places,  and  the 
nation  perhaps  believes  itself  free. 
Free  it  may  be,  in  so  far  as  subjection 
to  law  is  freedom  : but  unless  that 
law  be  wise  and  just,  the  more 
sacred  it  is  made,  the  deeper  are  its 
ravages.  Surely  then,  every  nation 
whose  history  this  outline  sketches, 
(and  it  is  the  history  of  every 
European  kingdom)  eminently 
needs  a Council  of  the  Wise — 
a Wittenagemote — year  by  year  sit- 
ting, to  reform  the  old  laws  of  bar- 
barous and  violent  days,  without 
exempting  from  examination  and  re- 
construction anything  on  the  ground 
of  its  antiquity.  Primd  facie  indeed, 
antiquity  may  suggest  barbarism,  if 
it  be  a law  of  privilege.  Now  in 
fact  this  idea  is  in  part  realised 
(if  accidentally)  by  the  institution 
of  parliaments  ; and  just  in  so  far  as 
parliaments  have  been  able  to  legis- 
late in  a judicial  and  purely  impartial 
spirit,  the  laws  have  been  improved 
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everywhere.  But  neither  kings  nor 
barons  desire  too  much  justice  ; law- 
yers and  merchants  coalesce  with 
them  against  the  ‘lower’  people. 
In  the  course  of  centuries  the  lower 
classes  learn,  that  the  parliament 
legislates  plentifully  against  them, 
and  little  for  them ; that  it  is  an 
organ  in  the  hands  of  others,  and 
that  their  interests  are  little  cared 
for,  unless  they  make  a noise  and 
infuse  alarm.  Eminently  this  has 
been  English  internal  history  for  a 
full  century  past.  Under  the  Stuarts 
our  Parliament  earned  its  credit  as 
saving  law  and  liberty,  when  lost 
all  over  Europe  by  the  usurpations 
of  the  kings.  On  that  credit  the 
Parliament  lived  during  four  reigns, 
in  the  last  of  which  the  final  wounds 
were  given  to  the  independence  of 
our  municipalities.  But  when  George 
III.  ascended  the  throne,  the  nation 
at  large  felt  profoundly  that  Parlia- 
ment was  the  tool  of  the  great  nobles, 
and  that  through  the  tampering  of 
the  crown  with  the  municipalities 
election  was  of  little  national  avail. 
Thenceforward  ‘ agitation 9 (such  is 
the  political  phrase)  has  been  taken 
up  into  fixed  service.  It  was  re- 
garded by  the  people  as  vital,  and 
by  statesmen  at  first  as  dangerous 
and  seditious ; afterwards,  as  a thing 
to  be  tolerated,— to  be  counted  on, 
—finally,  to  be  desired  when  it 
helped  them  in  Parliament. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  we 
cannot  do  without  it : not  the  less  is 
it  a grievance  that  we  cannot.  When 
we  are  aware  of  definite  evils  and 
injustices,  we  are  glad  to  petition 
Parliament  against  them.  Expe- 
rience indeed  teaches  us  that  this 
is  the  only  hopeful  way,  and  many 
improve  upon  the  method  by  adding 
seditious  or  threatening  conduct  to 
petition.  But  the  grievance  at 
which  we  point  is  the  fact,  that 
evil  is  never  prevented,  but  only 
remedied  (more  or  less)  after  count- 
less suffering  has  revealed  it;  no 
statesman  being  sufficiently  atl&isure 
to  look  forward,  or  having  any 
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chance  of  being  attended  to,  if  lie 
attempt  anything  important,  until 
after  a storm  of  agitation  and  con- 
vulsion in  the  country.  No  one  can 
say  that  this  is  a desirable  process. 
This  is  Government  from  below.  To 
this  our  public  men  have,  it  seems, 
become  so  accustomed,  that  they 
count  on  it  as  something  normal  and 
constitutional.  The  phrase  ‘His 
Majesty’s  Agitation  ’ was  invented, 
we  believe,  in  Lord  Grey’s  ministry 
during  the  movement  of  1832. 
Grant  that,  when  such  a movement 
is  past,  one  may  rejoice  that  a neces- 
sary act  has  been  so  wrested  out ; 
yet  surely  the  danger  of  the  process 
ought  to  induce  thoughtful  men  and 
prudent  magistrates  to  forestal  it  in 
the  future.  Let  us  revert  to  one 
critical  topic,  which  has  been  utterly 
forbidden  in  Parliament  by  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  land- 
lord class — the  laws  of  land.  What 
can  be  so  dangerous,  as  that  this 
topic  should  become  a great  staple 
of  agitation  ? What  so  likely  to 
introduce  into  politics  that  most 
disastrous  of  all  party  divisions,  the 
contest  of  poor  against  rich  ? Be- 
sides, when  men  have  appointed  re- 
presentatives to  do  a work,  namely, 
to  pass  needful  laws  and  to  repeal 
the  needless  or  hurtful,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  do  it,  with- 
out being  driven  forward  or  wafted 
on  by  the  blast  of  popular  indigna- 
tion. If  legislators  profess  that  the 
initiative  must  come  from  below , 
they  either  profess  an  ultra- demo- 
cratic creed,  or  they  court  anarchy. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that 
we  write  as  desiring,  or  imagining, 
or  dreaming  of  an  imperial  or 
imperious  minister  who  can  both 
initiate  and  carry  great  measures 
against  the  judgment  of  the  nation. 
No  English  minister  has  or  can  have 
or  ought  to  have  a very  large  latitude 
of  action : but  he  may  either  march 
with  the  van  or  drag  at  the  rear  of 
the  national  movement,  where  there 
is  great,  visible,  perhaps  convulsive 
action.  Nothing  that  we  can  write 


will  tend  to  our  getting  a minister 
who  combines  prudence  and  genius 
like  a Cavour.  It  is  not  so  much  to 
action  that  we  refer,  as  to  open- 
hearted  suggestion,  and  that  expres- 
sion of  judgment  which  stimulates 
or  creates  public  opinion.  Events 
and  institutions  with  us  so  work,  as 
to  put  a seal  on  the  lips  of  ministers 
as  to  all  that  they  desire  and  all 
which  they  judge  ought  to  be  done, 
until  the  time  comes  that  they  are 
prepared  to  do  it.  (This  is  not 
wholly  true,  but  nearly  true  : oppo- 
site cor  duct  is  the  exception,  and  is 
generally  censured  as  ‘ imprudent ; ’ 
that  is,  inconvenient  to  their  party.) 
But  in  fact,  if  ministers  were  not  so 
hard  worked  and  hard  pressed  by 
fear  of  overthrow ; — if  they  could 
calmly  study  what  is  best,  instead 
of  thinking  what  there  is  a chance  of 
carrying  against  opponents  ; if  the 
same  men  had  not  the  double 
task  of  legislation  and  of  executive 
action; — there  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  any  6 great r 
measures  should  be  ordinarily 
needed.  Small  measures,  coming 
continuously  and  early  enough , 
would  prevent  a thousand  evils, 
without  offence  or  alarm,  and  we 
should  be  saved  beforehand  from  the 
dangers  and  sufferings  of  anarchy. 
For  anarchy  is  not  too  strong  a 
word  for  that  under  which  we  have 
long  been  suffering.  We  will  not 
say,  look  at  Ireland.  We  will  not 
dwell  on  executive,  but  legislative 
matters.  Look  at  the  history  of 
churches,  of  education,  of  modern 
manufacturing,  of  mines,  of  agri- 
cultural gangs  ; look  at  the  poor- 
laws,  at  criminal  law,  at  commercial 
legislation,  at  the  railways.  In  all 
we  find  the  same  broad  phenome- 
na— a total  absence  of  prevision 
— evils  on  a great  scale  from  the 
want  of  it — partial  remedies  at  last, 
if  remedies  at  all,  after  pressure 
from  without.  These  things  are 
too  notorious  to  dwell  on  : in  regard 
to  the  last-named,  it  might  be  said 
that  foresight  was  impossible,  only 
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that  every  other  nation  has  made 
its  railway  system  more  wisely  than 
we  ; and  probably  in  no  other  nation 
would  the  law  courts  have  permitted 
companies  to  squander  the  money 
of  shareholders  on  objects  different 
from  that  for  which  alone  it  was 
contributed.  But  we  venture  to 
dwell  a little  on  that  vital  topic, 
National  Churches  and  Public  Edu- 
cation. 

These  were  but  one  and  the  same 
topic  in  the  estimate  of  our  an- 
cestors, as  indeed  with  some  modern 
•speculators — eminently  with  Cole- 
ridge. To  expect  obedience  to  na- 
tional law,  and  the  morality  which 
it  comprises,  from  masses  of  the 
unorganised  and  untaught — to  ac- 
count such  men  as  citizens  and 
equals — was  always  held  to  be  self- 
confuting.  To  curb  them  with  a 
strong  hand,  to  allow  them  only  in- 
ferior rights,  to  deal  despotically 
with  them  as  often  as  convenient — 
is  a policy  at  least  intelligible,  and, 
if  strictly  temporary,  sometimes  a 
wise  policy.  But  if  we  systemati- 
cally avow  them  to  be  our  fellow- 
citizens,  we  must  secure  to  them 
the  organisation  and  instruction  of 
citizens.  Literature  and  its  de- 
velopments having  grown  up  under 
the  Church,  our  ancestors  naturally 
identified  the  National  Church  and 
the  National  Education.  Pious  men 
bequeathed  property  for  the  two 
objects  as  though  they  were  one ; 
nor  was  it  imagined  that  any  should 
rebel  against  ‘the  Church  by  law 
established  ’ in  order  to  gain  intel- 
lectual culture  and  retain  upright- 
ness of  conscience.  When  experi- 
ence brought  the  fact  to  light,  per- 
secution was  the  remedy  with  our 
Tudors  and  Stuarts.  With  the 
Be  volution  and  William  of  Orange 
came  in  the  principle  of  ‘tolera- 
tion,’ which  practically  meant,  con- 
nivance at  the  non-instruction  of 
citizens.  Dissenters  were  excluded 
by  the  fact  of  their  dissent  from 
the  Church  schools,  low  or  high  ; 
and  the  State  winked  at  it.  They 
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had  to  form  their  own  libraries  and 
colleges,  and  educate  their  own 
poorer  members.  Meanwhile  the 
clergy,  triumphant  over  them 
mainly  through  the  perfidy  of 
Charles  II.,  had  become  so  secu- 
larised, and  the  Parliament  so  lan- 
guid in  religious  interest,  that  no 
new  developments  of  the  Church 
system  took  place,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  towns  growing  in  population. 
That  every  large  town  should  be 
swollen  by  a disorganised  mob,  un- 
known to  State  authorities,  and 
untouched  by  public  instruction, 
appears  to  have  been  accepted  as 
the  normal  condition  of  freedom. 
After  1 80  years  of  this  regimen,  we 
see  too  plainly  the  fruits. 

Many  honest  lovers  of  freedom, 
heartily  believing  in  human  pro- 
gress, suppose  that  nothing  is 
wanted  but  a little  more  freedom, 
and  then  things  will  right  them- 
selves. Let  events  reply.  On  the 
one  hand  look  to  New  York,  and 
see  what  freedom  without  culture 
yields.  Ignorant  Irishmen  and  Ger- 
mans unaccustomed  to  exercise 
power,  fleeing  from  hard  circum- 
stances at  home,  find  their  votes  to 
be  courted,  and  that  by  an  instinc- 
tive union  they  may  exercise  a go- 
vernment from  below.  In  conse- 
quence, base  men  easily  rise  into 
power,  mounting  on  their  igno- 
rance, to  the  disgrace  of  the  com- 
munity and  with  endless  mischief. 
We  do  not  forget  how  much  the 
Germans  have  been  enlightened  by 
the  late  war : so  severe  an  instruc- 
tor is  not  desirable.  We  not  the 
less  see  the  tendency  of  disorganised 
masses.  But  next,  how  does  free- 
dom, when  waking  from  her  surfeit 
and  regaining  sobriety,  put  a term 
to  these  evils  ? By  insisting  on 
measures  which  quiet  and  moral 
Englishmen  are  apt  to  malign  as 
despotic.  Precisely  as  the  freest- 
hearted  men  in  the  Northern  Union 
called  out  during  the  war  for  sus- 
pension of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  for 
a strengthening  of  the  executive 
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arm,  so  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  signally  free  colonies  of 
England  the  movement  is  strong 
and  steady  in  favour  of  education 
practically  universal,  and  compul- 
sory if  need  be.  Side  by  side  with 
this  goes  a restriction,  which  many 
here  call  despotic,  on  traffic  in 
intoxicating  drink.  To  exercise  the 
rights  of  citizen  freedom,  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  citizens  are  needful ; 
and  therefore  we  must  insist  that 
instruction  shall  be  carried  home  to 
the  individual,  and  that  society 
shall  not  be  afflicted  by  a mob  of 
marauders,  unknown  and  irrespon- 
sible. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  ques- 
tion of  a parent’s  right.  While 
parents  fulfil  their  duties  to  chil- 
dren, no  one  can  desire  to  interfere 
between  them.  When  a parent 
unnaturally  neglects  or  cruelly  at- 
tacks the  body  of  his  child,  by 
famine,  cold,  or  blows,  the  law 
interferes,  and  will  not  let  him 
starve  or  murder.  But  what  if  the 
parent  train  the  child  to  nothing 
but  crime, — so  rearing  it,  that  a 
life  of  honest  industry  becomes 
almost  impossible  ? Many  a father 
lives  in  idleness,  and  sends  out  his 
children  to  beg ; beats  them  if  they 
come  home  empty-handed,  and 
pampers  himself,  as  best  he  may, 
out  of  the  fruits  of  their  beggary. 
If  a father  neglects  that  first  duty, 
of  nurturing  his  offspring,  does  he 
retain  any  rights  as  father  ? Pater , 
we  are  told,  superseded  the  word 
genitor , when  by  the  social  recogni- 
tion of  marriage  the  genitor  took  on 
himself  the  duty  of  feeder  (pater = 
pastor).  Previously  the  mother, 
not  the  father,  had  the  sole  right 
over  the  child,  as  she  had  the  sole 
care  and  trouble  for  it.  The  un- 
natural and  impious  abuse  of  a 
father’s  power  should  certainly 
cancel  his  legal  rights, — we  do  not 
add,  annul  his  legal  responsibility. 
Though,  in  fact,  if  we  could  learn 
the  history  of  these  families,  it 
would  often  be  found  that  there  had 
YOL.  II. — NO.  YIl.  NEW  SERIES. 


been  no  legal  marriage.  The  matter 
at  which  we  now  point  is  this : 
that  for  the  injured  children  of 
our  towns,  and  of  our  agricultural 
gangs,  compulsory  education  is 
chiefly  or  alone  needful ; yet  it  can- 
not be  had  without  a decisive  inter- 
ference against  a father’s  or  mo- 
ther’s power.  Mothers  too,  when 
infatuated  by  drink,  become  stony 
at  heart  towards  their  little  ones, 
and  will  pawn  for  a few  glasses  of 
gin  the  clothes  given  them  by  a 
compassionate  stranger.  Alas  ! we 
touch  on  the  skirt  of  a vast  and 
terrible  subject.  It  is  impossible 
to  instruct  the  children  of  sots, 
without  feeding,  clothing  and  hous- 
ing them  also, — in  short,  without 
adopting  them  by  the  thousand  as 
children  of  the  State,' — unless  the 
drink  be  forcibly  withheld  from  the 
sot,  as  a weapon  from  the  insane. 
Indeed  several  of  the  States  in 
America  have  hit  on  this  very 
method,— to  treat  drunkenness  as 
an  insanity.  We  certainly  shrink 
from  the  proposal,  that  any  parents 
shall  be  allowed  by  mere  easy  mis- 
conduct to  shift  on  the  State  the 
burden  of  caring  for  their  children. 
It  is  clear  by  the  experience  of 
foundling  hospitals  how  fatally  this 
would  operate.  We  see  no  other 
issue,  than  that  drunkenness, 
whether  public  or  private,  should 
be  held  an  offence,  lowering  a 
parent’s  rights  but  not  impairing 
his  responsibilities;  an  offence, 
which,  if  repeated,  would  subject 
him  not  only  to  special  forfeiture  of 
a parent’s  rights,  but  special  taxa- 
tion for  his  child,  with  stringent 
means  of  enforcement.  Yet  who 
can  hope  to  screw  payment  out  of  a 
sot,  if  we  allow  the  drink  to  be  per- 
petually held  under  his  nose  ? In 
any  way  it  is  manifest,  that  to  get 
rid  of  ever-increasing  mischiefs  we 
need  much  intensifying  of  whole- 
some government. 

The  cruelties  and  othermonstrous 
evils  of  the  agricultural  gangs  have 
afflicted  our  imaginations  of  late  as 
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something  quite  new;  and  they  have 
been  a new  revelation,  yet  they  are 
not  new  in  fact.  This  is  our  way. 
Under  new  industrial  developments, 
as,  from  the  steam  engine  in  mines 
and  manufactories, — it  is  quite 
impossible  for  the  central  legisla- 
ture to  be  omniscient  or  prescient. 
Laws  against  unimagined  offences 
cannot  exist : hence  evil  of  a new  type 
grows  up  gradually,  and  becomes 
known  to  the  legislature  only  after 
it  is  matured  and  deadly ; after  a 
new  generation  has  been  reared  in 
new  habits  and  inured  to  it ; after 
buildings  have  been  erected  and 
vast  capital  sunk,  on  the  expectation 
that  it  is  not  to  be  interfered  with : 
and  then, — the  power  of  vested  in- 
terests is  exerted  to  support  it. 
Among  the  causes  of  this,  is  the 
great  unwillingness  of  Parliament 
to  pass  laws  in  broad  and  simple 
terms ; which  is  the  only  way  of 
approximating  to  that  state  of 
things  in  which  Law  shall  become 
identical  with  Morality,  and  lose  its 
arbitrary  elements.  But  an  over- 
worked Parliament,  agitated  by 
party-conflicts,  has  not  the  judicial 
temperament  and  tranquil  leisure 
needed  for  such  law. 

The  cry  of  Pauperism  so  loudly 
sounded  from  East  London,  is  sadly 
reverberated  from  Liverpool  and 
from  Edinburgh  ; nay,  everywhere 
the  increase  of  violent  crime,  poor- 
rates,  jail-rates,  and  other  burdens 
from  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks,  is  bitterly  bewailed.  But 
upon  these  comes  a new  alarm, 
and  something  worse  than  an  alarm, 
from  the  Cotton  districts.  It  had 
been  fondly  hoped,  during  the 
American  civil  war,  that,  so  soon 
as  it  terminated,  the  crops  of  cot- 
ton and  the  whole  trade  would 
resume  their  previous  course.  So 
firm  was  this  conviction,  so  great 
the  infatuation  of  individuals, 
that  all  through  the  war  an  exten- 
sive building  went  on  of  new  mills 
furnished  with  the  newest  improve- 
ments in  machinery.  How,  on  the 


contrary,  it  is  far  more  plausible  to 
forebode  that  the  cotton  trade  of 
England  will  never  regain  its  pre- 
eminent position.  W ere  these  dan- 
gers unforeseen  ? On  the  contrary 
they  were  both  foreseen  and  pointed 
out,  alike  by  individuals  and  by 
Chambers  of  Commerce ; and  were 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Go- 
vernments always  over-occupied, 
always  unwilling  to  undertake  any 
business  which  they  could  possibly 
defer  ; moreover  prepossessed,  both 
enough  and  too  much,  with  a 
jealousy,  in  itself  wise,  against 
doing  what  it  belongs  to  the 
trader  to  do.  The  traders  who 
urged  their  suit  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  political  economy 
and  the  doctrine  of  Laissez-faire  ; 
but  they  pleaded  that  it  had  its 
limits, — that  there  were  things 
which  no  private  persons  could  do  ; 
that  obstacles  created  by  Govern- 
ment, only  Government  could  re- 
move ; and  that  when  a trade  over- 
spread a great  area,  involving  the 
fortunes  of  an  entire  population, 
its  failure  would  be  a public  ca- 
lamity, to  say  nothing  of  the  pro- 
spects to  the  Exchequer.  The 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
did  what  it  could  by  sending  agents 
of  its  own  to  India,  in  hope  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  and  exportation 
of  Indian  cotton  to  England ; but 
the  impediments  from  want  of  road 
or  watercarriage,  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Indian  taxation  which 
disinclined  English  capitalists  to 
risk  at  once  their  fortunes  against 
incalculable  elements  and  their 
lives  against  the  climate, — besides 
the  fixed  habits  of  the  natives, — 
made  progress  very  slow.  The 
enormous  danger  of  depending  on 
slave  culture  was  well  understood. 
It  was  foreseen  that  rebellion  might 
suddenly  cut  off  our  whole  supply 
of  cotton  from  America,  and  that 
freedom  would  probably  take  the 
women  (that  is,  half  the  labourers) 
off  the  fields.  Two  things  were 
not  foreseen,  which  now  threaten 
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the  trade  or  are  actually  pressing 
it  down.  The  one  is,  that  the 
Southern  States  of  America  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  depending  on 
the  North  for  food,  and  are  turning 
their  cotton  fields  to  a new  purpose. 
The  other ; that  the  English  people, 
by  the  temporary  scarcity  of  cotton, 
are  become  less  and  less  dependent 
upon  it.  That  this  is,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  regretted,  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  say.  Our  ancestors  found 
wool  to  be  excellently  suited  to  our 
wet  and  chilly  climate  : only  in  a 
few  sunny  months  did  linen  and 
muslin  appear  suited  for  outward 
show.  The  Welsh  have  continued 
to  prefer  woollen  garments,  and 
except  for  partial  internal  wear, 
cotton  has  no  intrinsic  advantages 
to  us.  It  belongs  to  a vulgar  and 
unwise  taste  to  prefer  under  our  sky 
two  flimsy  cotton  gowns  to  one  of 
wool  or  mixed  stuff ; and  there  is 
much  to  indicate  that  the  great 
start  given  to  our  woollen  manufac- 
tures during  the  cotton  famine  will 
not  be  lost  again.  In  fact,  that 
famine  continues.  The  insane  panic 
which  seized  the  Indian  cotton 
merchants  when  the  Confederate 
armies  in  the  United  States  were 
crushed,  inflicted  a ruin  which  still 
paralyses  the  trade  in  India.  The 
price  of  raw  cotton  is  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  it  was  in  1861,  and 
cotton  goods  in  our  market  sell 
only  at  15  per  cent,  higher.  The 
customer,  apparently,  goes  without 
the  article,  if  a higher  price  is  de- 
manded. A wide-spread  strike  from 
the  Trades  Unions  has  long  been 
threatened,  because  masters  who  are 
working  their  mills  at  an  actual  loss, 
desire  to  lower  the  wages.  All  these 
things  necessarily  make  the  imme- 
diate future  of  our  most  important 
manufacturing  district  very  gloomy. 


Now,  what  is  this  to  our  present 
purpose  ? We  are  not  blaming  any 
one  statesman,  nor  any  one  mi- 
nistry ; but  the  more  one  exculpates 
individuals,  the  more  the  old  in- 
ference comes  back  upon  us,  that 
the  system  is  to  blame.  If  our 
principles  force  ministers  to  carry 
economic  ‘ Laissez-faire  ’ into  poli- 
tical neglect  and  blindness,  this  is  a 
formidable  evil,  very  apt  to  make  a 
constitutional  state  less  wise  than  a 
despotic  monarchy,  and  thereby  to 
raise  hankerings  after  despotism. 
If  we  are  asked,  ‘ What  is  our 
remedy  ? Are  we  preaching  de- 
spair ? Is  this  a mere  jeremiad  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  finding  fault,  if 
we  propose  nothing  P ’ we  reply : 
We  do  not  preach  despair,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  evils  are  without 
a remedy,  if  intelligent  men  were 
in  earnest  to  seek  for  it.  But 
physic  is  proverbially  nasty  ; everu 
change  pinches  somebody  ; all  re- 
form which  goes  beyond  small 
routine  startles  the  timid  and  in- 
vites attack  from  the  pugnacious. 
Proposals  from  us  will  not  be 
listened  to  with  deference.  They 
may  contain  a germ  exceedingly 
precious,  yet  may  need  partial  cor- 
rection of  a friendly  kind,  such  as 
we  cannot  expect,  until  the  parties 
whose  rivalry  distracts  the  nation 
feel  a deeper  patriotic  alarm  at 
possible  common  calamity.  At 
present  it  may  be  wiser  only  to 
invite  our  readers  to  study  the 
disease,  and  consider  whether  we 
have  overstated  it.  The  remedies 
for  Pauperism,  Proletarianism, 
Vice  and  Crime,  cannot  be  single 
nor  superficial.  They  will  demand 
much  sacrifice  of  prejudice  and  of 
selfishness,  much  devotion  of  time 
and  tranquil  thought. 

F.  W.  Newman. 
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CHARLES 

OH  tlie  eighth  of  June,  1870,  the 
busiest  brain  and  busiest  hand 
that  ever  guided  pen  over  paper 
finished  their  appointed  work,  and 
that  pen  was  laid  aside  for  ever. 
Words  of  its  inditing  were  sure 
of  immediately  reaching  and  being 
welcomed  by  a larger  number  of 
men  and  women  than  those  of  any 
other  living  writer — perhaps  of  any 
writer  who  has  ever  lived. 

About  six  o’clock  on  that  sum- 
mer evening,  having  done  his 
day’s  work  with  habitual  assiduity, 
Charles  Dickens  sat  down  to  dinner 
with  some  members  of  his  family. 
He  had  complained  of  headache, 
but  neither  he  nor  anyone  felt  the 
least  apprehension.  The  pain  in- 
creased, his  head  drooped  forward, 
and  he  never  spoke  again.  Breath- 
ing went  on  for  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  then  there  was  nothing 
left  but  a cold  corpse,  dismay,  and 
sorrow.  When  the  sad  news  was 
made  public  it  fell  with  the  shock 
of  a personal  loss  on  the  hearts  of 
countless  millions,  to  whom  the 
name  of  the  famous  author  was  like 
that  of  an  intimate  and  dear  friend. 

For  five-and-thirty  years  his  keen 
observation  and  his  exuberant  and 
vivacious  fancy  had  issued  in  an 
incessant  bright  stream  of  story- 
telling— a series  of  books  readable 
beyond  rivalry,  describing  his  own 
time  to  itself  in  a new  and  striking 
style  ; heightening  the  familiar  so  as 
to  give  it  an  artistic  impressiveness, 
enriching  it  with  humour,  softening 
it  with  sympathies,  mingling  shrewd 
sense  with  a fanciful  picturesque- 
ness so  as  to  produce  the  most  un- 
expected effects  out  of  commonplace 
materials,  and  discovering  many 
quaint  and  strange  things  lurking 
in  the  midst  of  everyday  life. 

A mere  list  of  his  fictitious  per- 
sonages would  be  testimony  enough 
to  his  copiousness  and  variety,  as 
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well  as  to  his  surprising  diligence  as 
a worker, — one  whose  superabun- 
dant vitality  urged  him  to  date  the 
hastiest  note  with  the  day  of  the 
month  in  words  at  length  (as  in  one 
written  on  that  ‘ Eighth  of  June, 

1 870  ’),  to  add  a long  flourish  to  his 
signature,  and  often,  if  not  always, 
to  sign  his  name  on  the  envelope 
into  the  bargain.  Perhaps  of  the 
many  qualities  that  combined  to  pro- 
duce his  unrivalled  success,  not  the 
highest  but  the  most  unmistakable 
and  most  telling  is  his  constant  flow 
of  animal  spirits — his  vivacity,  his 
clearness  and  grip.  He  excels  in 
gay,  voluble  people ; rejoicing  to 
speak  for  Sam  Weller,  for  the 
lively  rogues  Jingle,  Montague 
Tigg,  S mangle,  or  for  the  good- 
humoured  insolvents,  Mr.  Slum 
the  poet,  Dick  Swiveller,  or 
Wilkins  Micawber.  He  delights  to 
put  his  persons  in  active  motion, 
walking,  cricketing,  skating,  dan- 
eing,  playing  blindman’s  buff,  and 
what  not,  and  he  revels  in  a stage- 
coach journey.  There  is  abundance 
of  eating  and  drinking,  especially 
at  Christmas,  which  figures  itself 
as  it  were  a smoking  mountain  of 
roast  turkeys  and  plum  puddings, 
irrigated  with  rivers  of  punch. 

In  fact — while  impatient  of  time- 
honoured  abuses  and  worn-out 
formulas,  and  pelting  them  with 
unmerciful  ridicule — his  tastes  and 
modes  of  thought  were  essen- 
tially middle-class  English.  He 
was  a Radical,  it  is  true,  but 
never  obtrusively  or  wildly,  and 
the  reforms  which  he  most  de- 
sired were  of  a practical  sort,  aimed 
especially  at  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  poor 
and  their  families.  Landor  used  to 
say  that  ‘ Dickens  first  discovered 
that  the  poor  man  had  a heart 
and  certainly  his  brotherly  kindness 
and  pity,  and  intense  horror  of  in- 
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justice  to  the  weak,  are  not  among 
the  least  of  his  claims  to  general  re- 
gard. That  the  powerful  and  well- 
regulated  business-faculty,  the  punc- 
tual, ready,  unwearied  practicality, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  Dickens’s 
character,  was  ever  at  the  service — 
with  tender  tact  and  kindness 
to  boot — of  all  wrho  needed  it,  those 
who  knew  him  best  best  know. 

In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life  his  bright  look,  cheery  grasp 
of  hand,  active  and  lively  bearing, 
his  tact  and  readiness  in  conversa- 
tion, his  hearty  laugh,  and  ready 
sympathy,  and  his  general  savoir 
faire , made  him,  as  will  be  easily 
conceived,  widely  popular.  His 
intimate  circle  was,  all  things  con- 
sidered, perhaps  a small  one,  and 
he  seems  to  have  taken  pains  to 
limit  it,  as  a shrewd  man  who 
worked  hard  and  liked  his  work, 
and  who  not  only  in  his  working 
but  in  his  leisure  hours  pursued 
with  determination  and  consistency 
his  own  natural  bent. 

His  fondness  for  all  matters 
theatrical  was  well  known.  He 
was  himself  the  very  prince  of 
amateur  actors,  and  in  his  readings 
his  remarkable  mimetic  powers 
enchanted  countless  audiences  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  fact, 
a story  of  his  is  like  a drama  for 
the  fireside,  furnished  not  only  with 
situations  and  dialogue,  but  with 
appropriate  scenery,  gestures,  action, 
by-play  ; the  author,  scene-painter, 
stage-manager,  and  moreover  the 
whole  company,  tragic  and  comic, 
male  and  female,  from  ‘ stars  ’ to 
‘ supers,’  being  one  and  the  same 
skilful  individual. 

The  figures  impress  one  rather 
as  impersonations  than  as  persons. 
But  how  telling  they  are,  and 
what  a list  of  dramatis  personae 
is  that  of  the  Theatre  National 
Charles  Dickens!  His  strong  anti- 
humbug feeling  shows  itself  in 
the  portraitures  of  Job  Trotter, 
Mr.  Snawley,  Stiggins  the  Shep- 
herd, the  Reverend  Chadband, 


Mantalini,  Skimpole,  Turveydrop 
of  ‘the  deportment,’  ‘ umble  ’ 
Uriah  Heep,  and  with  culminating 
effect  in  the  great  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
Selfishness,  whether  in  the  gallant 
form  of  Steerforth,  or  in  the  mean 
one  of  Mr.  Bray,  the  peevish  invalid 
(in  Nickleby ) or  Chevy  Slime,  is 
unsparingly  exposed.  He  has  quite 
a gallery  of  hard  people  and  misers  : 
Arthur  Gride,  Old  Chuzzlewit, 
Ralph  Nickleby,  Gradgrind,  the 
Murdstones,  Mrs.  Clennam,  &c. 
His  rascals — Squeers,  Jonas  Chuz- 
zlewit, Carker,  Fagin,  Sykes,  and 
the  Blind  Beggar  (in  Budge ),  and 
many  more — are  of  the  most  un- 
compromising iniquity.  His  way 
is  to  catch  a type  (and  he  has 
caught  a wonderful  number  of  dis- 
tinct ones),  grip  it  fast,  put  it  into 
a number  of  appropriate  situations, 
and  illustrate  by  means  of  an 
endless  play  of  fancies.  His  cha- 
racters are  all  humoristic , so  to 
speak.  He  has  no  developed  tragic 
character,  and  no  pathetic,  but  he 
often  places  his  personages  in  tragic 
and  pathetic  situations,  and  makes 
a strong  impression  mainly  by 
his  own  conviction  and  earnestness, 
and  his  thorough  working-out  of 
his  intention. 

The  upper  classes  were  almost 
entirely  omitted  from  his  early 
writings,  and  play  but  a small  and 
not  very  dignified  set  of  parts  in  the 
whole  series  ; witness  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawke,  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht, 
Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock, 
Mrs.  Skewton,  Sir  John  Chester, 
Cousin  Feenix,  the  Barnacles,  Ve- 
neerings,  and  Podsnaps.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  nothing  per- 
haps our  author  enjoyed  so  much,  or 
that  is  more  characteristic  in  him, 
than  his  loving  portrayal  of  quiet, 
honest,  cheerful,  unselfish  people,  not 
polished  by  any  means,  not  clever 
even,  often  decidedly  slow-witted, 
but  sound  and  after  their  own  way 
shrewd  of  intellect,  and  with  their 
hearts  (as  the  saying  is)  emphati- 
cally in  the  right  place : such  are 
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John  Browdie,  Peggotty  and  Ham, 
Tim  Linkinwater,  John  Peerybingle, 
Barkis,  Joe  Gargery,  Captain  Cuttle, 
and  many  other  favourites.  Tom 
Pinch  and  Tommy  Traddles,  with 
more  refinement,  are  of  the  same 
order  of  character.  Good- humour 
is  a quality  ranking  very  high  in 
our  author’s  esteem.  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  the  companions  of  his 
travels,  Mr.  Wardle  and  a host 
of  minor  characters,  are  notable 
for  good-humour ; and  Cheerible 
Brothers  and  Mark  Tapley  overflow 
with  it.  The  girls,  too,  as  a rule,  be- 
sides being  for  the  most  part  plump 
and  rosy,  are  full  of  good-humour 
and  (except  poor  little  Dora)  house- 
keeping faculty.  The  ladies  of  a 
graver  and  higher  style  are  apt  to 
be  tiresomely  finespoken,  either  in 
a sentimental  or  a tragical  vein ; 
but  the  old  women  are  exquisite : 
to  name  two  only — think  of  Miss 
Betsy  Trotwood  and  Mrs.  Gamp. 
Lesser  characters  of  many  kinds, 
yet  all  distinct,  crowd  into  one’s 
recollection : Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  re- 
ceives her  guests,  Mrs.  Wittiterly 
languishes  on  her  sofa,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  utters  her  delightful 
pieces  of  entangled  silliness ; Mr. 
Dombey’s  chin  is  in  the  air ; Miss 
La  Creevy  skips  by  ; Miss  Tox  kisses 
the  baby ; Mr.  Bumble  frightens 
the  little  boys  ; Mr.  Lilly vick  quaffs 
his  gin  and  water  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Kenwigs  family,  while  Newman 
Noggs  (‘  I was  once  a gentleman — 
I was  indeed  ’)  creeps  to  his  garret 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  We  see 
Dick  Swiveller  at  cribbage  with  the 
Marchioness,  Smike  limping  with 
Nicholas  along  the  Portsmouth  road, 
Little  Nell  and  her  grandfather  on 
their  journey,  Paul  Dombey  watch- 
ing the  sea,  the  Artful  Dodger  en- 
lightening Oliver’s  innocent  mind, 
little  Davy  Copperfield  in  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty’s  delightful  house  on  the  beach 
made  out  of  an  old  boat,  Mr.  Toots 
putting  on  his  ring,  Bailey  Junior 
performing  his  quaint  freaks  amoug 
the  lodgers  of  the  city  boarding- 


house at  which  Mr.  Pecksniff  and 
his  daughters  put  up. 

It  is  a kind  of  ghostly  and  gro- 
tesque review,  with  odder  regiments 
filing  past  than  ever  the  militia  or 
volunteer  service  could  furnish. 
Here  come  the  lawyers,  and  we 
recognise,  among  the  rest,  Dodson 
and  Pogg,  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  Samp- 
son Brass,  Spenlow  and  Jorkins  of 
Doctors’  Commons  and  Jaggers  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  a host  of  skir- 
mishing clerks.  Here  are  the 
doctors,  the  jaunty  Bob  Sawyer, 
the  mild  Mr.  Chellips,  the 
knowing  Mr.  Jobling  among 
them ; the  actors,  headed  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Crummies,  whom  Mrs. 
Jarley  follows,  and  a crowd  of 
circus  - riders,  showmen,  giants, 
dwarfs,  &c. ; the  schoolmasters, 
from  Dr.  Blimber  to  Wackford 
Squeers ; the  landladies,  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell,  Mrs.  Raddal,  Mrs.  Crupp,  Mrs. 
Lupin,  Mrs.  Todgers,  and  their 
compeers  ; and  now  a wonderful 
squad  of  moneylenders,  bailiffs, 
turnkeys,  pawnbrokers,  marine- 
store-keepers,  thieves,  policemen, 
crossing-sweepers,  ragged  children, 
beggars,  and  miscellaneous  outcasts. 
Among  these  and  their  companions 
what  a number  of  individualised 
types  of  character,  definitely  grasped 
by  means  of  an  extraordinary  ob- 
serving power  and  tellingly  pre- 
sented by  the  exercise  of  a most 
copious  and  vivacious  fancy!  Some 
figures  remain  which  must  be 
reckoned  mere  farcical  grotesques, 
such  as  the  Pat  Boy ; and  in  some 
Dickens  with  his  strong  will  and 
working  power  and  self-confidence 
insisted  on  building  up  the  humorous 
superstructure  with  no  sufficient 
fundamental  idea  to  rest  it  upon  ; as 
Plintwinch,  Quilp,  Silas  Wegg,  Mr. 
Dick,  Miss  Mowcher,.  or  Chuffey, 
or  Mr.  F.’s  aunt.  These  are  failures 
on  the  author’s  own  ground,  and 
exhibit  many  touches  of  his 
peculiar  genius  ; off  his  own  ground, 
the  failures  while  less  grotesque  are 
more  complete,  as  in  Rosa  Dartle, 
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Edith  Dombey,  Lady  Dedlock, 
Bradley  Headstone,  and  in  short 
all  the  liighflown  talkers,  and  per- 
haps all  the  heroes,  heroines, 
and  others  whom  he  has  attempted 
to  construct  out  of  the  germs 
of  ordinary  human  character  and 
motive,  and  not  out  of  a humorous 
typical  conception.  In  accordance 
with  this,  too,  we  find  that  the 
general  reflections  on  human  life 
scattered  through  his  writings  are 
of  little  value,  being  either  com- 
monplace or  thin,  or  else  farfetched 
and  artificial ; though  the  subtleties 
of  superficial  observation  are  abun- 
dant beyond  parallel. 

In  landscape  and  still  life  de- 
scription he  excelled,  seizing  with 
firm  grasp  the  characteristics  of  a 
room,  a house,  a village,  a city,  a 
wide  prospect,  any  locality  he  se- 
lected for  his  scene.  Many  out-of- 
the-way  nooks  of  London  and  bits 
of  the  rural  scenery  of  England 
appear  on  his  canvas  with  distinct 
outlines  and  effective  colouriug.  In 
fact,  he  was  an  artist.  He  decided 
on  the  effect  to  be  produced,  chose 
his  point  of  view,  and  worked  on 
steadily  in  his  own  way.  Keen 
observation  of  facts,  humorous 
seizure  and  often  grotesque  exagger- 
ation of  the  salient  points,  brilliant 
gwcm-theatric  expression  of  these  ; 
such  was  his  method,  instilled  by 
nature,  matured  by  steady  practice. 
He  studied  the  world  around  him— 
first  and  mainly  the  English  world — 
at  once  as  his  repertory  of  characters 
and  situations,  and  as  furnishing  the 
audience  whom  he  desired  to  please. 

As  to  his  literary  style,  that  was 
his  own — striking,  brilliant,  not 
seldom  odd,  sometimes  awkward, 
yet  even  then  with  its  own  sort  of 
tact.  He  was  artful  and  skilful, 
but  never  attained,  and  never  seems 
to  have  sought  to  attain,  the  kind 
of  art  which  conceals  itself ; a cer- 
tain care  and  elaboration  were 
never  absent ; he  took  his  aim  care- 
fully (he  was  in  dress  and  in  every 
other  respect  the  opposite  of  a 


negligent  man)  and  usually  hit  the 
mark. 

His  tastes,  as  we  have  said, 
were  strongly,  though  not  blindly, 
middle-class  British,  and  he  was 
nowise  ashamed  of  them.  He  made 
no  pretence  of  caring  for  old 
pictures,  or  classic  music,  or  poetry 
as  a special  thing.  He  enjoyed 
a brisk  dance-tune,  a simple  song, 
and  admired  cheerful  pictures  like 
those  of  Frith,  Stanfield,  and  Mac- 
lise.  In  literature  he  liked  what 
most  people  like,  in  scientific 
matters  he  knew  what  most  people 
know.  He  spent  no  thought  on 
religious  doctrines  or  religious  re- 
forms, but  regarded  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  as  good  teaching,  had  a 
regard  for  the  village  church  and 
churchyard,  and  quarrelled  with 
nothing  but  intolerance.  In  politics 
he  took  no  side,  but  perhaps  might 
be  described  as  a practical,  not  at 
all  a speculative,  Radical,  who  de- 
sired to  get  rid  of  humbug  and  in- 
efficiency in  all  departments,  and 
to  extend — not  patronage,  which  he 
loathed,  but — national  justice  and 
brotherly  help  to  all  honest  working 
people,  to  secure  them  fair  wages, 
fit  leisure,  good  shelter,  good  diet, 
good  drainage,  good  amusement, 
and  good  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

He  had  a deep  pity,  a deep  sym- 
pathy (and  no  idle  or  barren  one) 
for  the  poor,  and  especially  the 
hardworking  poor.  He  could  indi- 
cate and  emphasise  the  absurdities 
of  their  manner  and  speech,  their 
awkward  gestures,  bad  grammar, 
inelegant  pronunciation,  without 
one  touch  to  feed  the  contempt  of 
the  most  cynical  or  the  most  ill- 
natured  hearer ; and  he  inculcated 
at  every  moment,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  lesson  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness. We  have  spoken  of  his  high 
and  unflagging  animal  spirits — a 
nature  ever  brisk,  cheerful,  and 
animated  ; yet  withal,  he  is  from 
first  to  last  thoroughly  innocent, 
and  addresses  himself  at  the  gayest, 
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without  effort,  virginibus  puerisque. 
Neither  has  any  satirist  ever 
laughed  at  mankind  so  entirely 
without  bitterness  or  ill  nature. 

The  last  seventy  years  in  English 
literature  form  a period  in  which 
novel- writing  has  attained  an  un- 
precedented growth  and  influence. 
Now  the  most  popular  and  most 
personally  regarded  novel-writer 
that  ever  handled  pen  is  gone  for 
ever,  leaving  no  man  like  him  in  the 
world. 

Our  loss  is  sad ; the  more,  that 
his  active  well-knit  sinewy  frame 
(steel  and  whipcord),  his  keen  vivid 
glance,  ringing  voice,  and  quick 
decisive  bearing,  all,  with  his  re- 
gular and  healthy  habits  of  life, 
seemed  to  promise  a good  old  age. 
Yet  those  who  were  nearest  saw  a 
change  in  the  last  year  or  so.  His 
last  American  reading  tour  was  an 
enormously  laborious  undertaking. 
He  had  suddenly  to  desist  from  his 
‘ farewell  readings  ’ in  the  North  of 
England.  More  recently,  though 
apparently  in  good  general  health, 
the  use  of  his  right  hand  sometimes 


failed  him — a hint  which  we  now 
can  read  too  well. 

For  Charles  Dickens  himself,  we 
cannot  think  the  end  of  this  healthy, 
busy,  successful  life  an  unhappy 
one.  He  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
age,  possibly  of  lingering  sickness. 
His  observant,  humorous,  practical, 
enjoying  nature  (not  in  the  least 
speculative  or  self-questioning) 
must  have  found  endless  delights 
in  every  day’s  existence.  He  re- 
joiced too  in  his  work  and  in  doing 
it,  and  when  done  he  was  proud  (not 
vain)  of  it,  earnestly  believing  the 
position  of  an  influential  man  of 
letters  to  be  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  world.  Was  he  wrong  p 

To  such  a position — to  the  very 
summit  of  influence  and  popularity 
in  his  own  department — the  ob- 
scure newspaper  reporter  rose  by 
his  own  genius  and  industry. 

He  dies  honoured  and  lamented 
by  many  nations  of  men ; and  his 
work  remains  after  him.  God  bless 
him,  and  keep  a grateful  and 
loving  memory  of  him  in  all  our 
hearts ! 
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SEVEN  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 
An  Historic  Sketch. 


I. — SHIPS  FROM  WALES. 

ONE  day  in  May,  seven  hundred 
years  ago,1  three  ships,  which 
had  sailed  from  South  Wales  a few 
hours  earlier,  came  to  anchor  on 
the  Wexford  coast,  and  disem- 
barked their  freight  of  armed  men, 
archers,  soldiers  in  half  - armour 
with  their  horses,  and,  lastly,  a small 
body  of  men  and  steeds  in  panoply, 
with  a red  and  white  banner  flut- 
tering in  their  midst  — red  the 
colour  of  England,  white  of  Wales. 
The  men  of  the  little  army,  num- 
bering in  all  some  400,  were  of 
various  races,  simple  and  mixed — 
Welsh,  Flemish,  and  Norman- 
English.  Having  encamped  on  the 
shore  within  hastily-formed  en- 
trenchments, and  set  careful  watch, 
they  awaited  the  effect  of  the  mes- 
sengers despatched  inland,  Irishmen 
who  knew  every  track  of  the 
perilous  district  which  they  had  to 
traverse. 

The  captain  of  this  expedition  is 
Robert  Fitzstephen,  son  of  Stephen, 
castellan  of  Abertivy  (now  Cardigan) , 
and  of  Nesta,  the  daughter  of  Rhys- 
ap-Tudor,  Prince  of  South  Wales  : 
Robert  still  a young  man,  of  hand- 
some face  and  strong  body,  some- 
what above  the  middle  height, 
whom  his  friends  describe  as  good- 
humoured,  generous,  and  magnani- 


mous, but  over-fond  of  wine  and 
women.2  His  companions,  all  volun- 
teers, are  thirty  gentlemen-at-arms, 
of  his  own  kindred  and  dependants, 
sixty  others  in  half- armour,  and 
about  three  hundred  archers.  With 
Robert  comes  Harvey  de  Mont- 
maurice  (a  man  of  worship  and 
uncle  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke), not  as  fighter,  but  to  make 
report  to  the  earl,  his  nephew,  as  to 
what  he  finds  in  this  Irish  region. 
Tall  and  handsome  is  Harvey, 
with  prominent  grey  eyes,  of  grace- 
ful figure,  polished  address,  and 
witty  speech,  but  a vicious  man 
nevertheless  (if  we  trust  Gerald  de 
Barri’s  report),  wily  and  false ; 

1 honey  and  milk  mingled  with  poi- 
son are  under  his  tongue.’ 

Next  day  arrive  two  other  ships 
from  Wales,  sailing  from  Milford 
Haven,  with  ten  gentlemen-at-arms 
and  a body  of  archers,  under  Mau- 
rice de  Prendergast,  an  honest  and 
bold  man,  from  the  district  of  Ros, 
in  South  Wales. 

Who  are  these,  and  why  have 
they  landed  in  arms  on  the  coast  of 
Wexford?  They  are  a band  of 
adventurers,  soldiers  of  fortune, 
mustered  under  a sort  of  private 
half-sanction  from  King  Henry  II. 
Their  direct  and  avowed  aim  is 
to  help  the  King  (or  kinglet)  of 
Leinster,  Dermot  MacMurrough, 


1 Some  authorities  say  1169,  others  1170.  After  comparison  and  consideration  I take 
it  that  Fitzstephen  came  in  May  1169,  Earl  Richard  in  August  1170,  and  King  Henry 
in  October  1171. 

2 Giraldus  Cambrensis  (cousin  to  Robert)  in  Expugnatio  Hibernica. 
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against  Roderic  O’Conor,  King  of 
Connaught  and  Monarch  of  Ireland, 
and  other  princes  who  are  leagued 
against  Dermot.  They  also,  and 
still  more  earnestly,  intend  to  help 
themselves. 

People  in  general  are  perhaps 
rather  vague  as  to  what  is  sometimes 
called  ‘ the  invasion 5 and  sometimes 
‘the  conquest  of  Ireland,’  having- 
some  floating  notions  connected 
with  Dermot  MacMurrough  and  the 
abduction  of  Dervorgil,  Strongbow 
alias  Strigul,  the  Bull  of  Pope 
Adrian,  along  with  a general  im- 
pression as  to  ‘Irish kings,’  that  they 
were  pretty  much  on  a level  with 
the  modern  potentates  of  Central 
Africa,  and  the  Ireland  they  lived 
in  (notwithstanding  some  vague 
odour  of  sanctity  and  learning 
wafted  from  more  ancient  times) 
little,  if  anything,  better  than 
Caffraria  or  Ashantee. 

II. — THE  DARK  AGES. 

Tiiere  is  a space  in  the  history  of 
Europe  which  people  have  agreed  to 
call  The  Dark  Ages.  Its  boundaries 
are  variously  set : we,  perhaps,  may 
think  of  the  shadow  (including 
each  penumbra)  as  extending  from 
the  Emperor  Constantine  to  Popo 
Innocent  III.  • — more  than  nine 
hundred  years  — from  the  Three 
Hundreds  (fourth  century)  to  the 
Twelves  (thirteenth  century) . 1 Dur- 
ing these  nine  centuries,  it  might 
be  said  (were  the  fanciful  analogy 
allowed),  the  wondrous  new  birth, 
Modern  Society,  was  forming  itself 
in  the  womb  of  time. 

During  most  of  this  long  period, 
we  see  every  part  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe  swept  by  succes- 
sive floods  of  invasion  and  con- 
quest. Britain,  abandoned  by  the 
Romans,  is  occupied  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  or  English ; the  land  is 


again  overrun  by  the  Danes,  and 
finally  subdued  by  the  Normans — 
remaining  England,  however,  and 
changing  its  later  conquerors  into 
Englishmen.  The  old  Keltic  Bri- 
tons are  hemmed  in  among  the 
mountains  of  Wales  and  Cumbria 
and  the  rocks  of  Cornwall. 

About  the  period  when  the  Nor- 
mans come  upon  the  scene  of  his- 
tory, the  ‘ Dark  Ages  ’ are  perhaps 
at  their  gloomiest ; times  of  igno- 
rance and  of  violence ; ‘ times  of 
great  misery  to  the  people,  the 
worst  perhaps  that  Europe  has 
ever  known.’  2 

Nor,  after  the  Normans  had 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
and  received  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  Christian  baptism,  were  matters 
much  improved.  In  1035,  little 
William  the  Bastard  (then  seven 
years  old)  succeeded  his  father  as 
Duke  of  Normandy.  The  state  of 
Normandy  during  his  minority 
‘ was  fearful  beyond  expression.’ 
The  nobles  were  engaged  in  ‘ re- 
bellion against  their  sovereign, 
ruthless  oppression  of  those  beneath, 
them,  and  endless  deadly  feuds  with 
one  another.’  ‘ Private  murder  was 
as  familiar  to  them  [the  Norman 
nobles]  as  open  war.’  ‘ Probably 
no  period  of  the  same  length  in  the 
history  of  Christendom  contains  the 
record  of  so  many  foul  deeds  of 
slaughter  and  mutilation  as  the 
early  years  of  the  reign  of  William. 
And  they  were  constantly  practised, 
not  only  against  avowed  and  armed 
enemies  but  against  unarmed  and 
unsuspecting  guests.’  3 

As  to  the  English  Teutons,  an 
English  historian  tells  us,  ‘ No 
people  were  so  much  addicted  to 
robbery,  to  riotous  frays,  and  to 
feuds  arising  out  of  family  revenge, 
as  the  Anglo-Saxons.’4 

Such  was  the  general  condition 


1 I venture  (tentatively  and  apologetically)  to  name  the  centuries  thus,  as  more 
comfortable  for  the  memory  and  the  imagination. 

2 Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  19  (1857). 

3 Freeman’s  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192. 

4 Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 
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of  Normandy,  of  England,  and  of 
Europe  in  general. 

Erin,  or  Ireland,  at  tlie  middle 
of  tlie  Dark  Ages,  was  a country 
in  which  appeared,  in  the  midst 
of  rudeness  and  turbulence,  cer- 
tain remarkable  indications  of 
spirituality,  refinement,  and  culture. 
It  had  a regular  and  expressive  lan- 
guage, with  much  written  and  oral 
literature,  historic,  legal,  poetic,  and 
imaginative  (of  which  the  numerous 
relics  are  only  now  beginning  to  be 
brought  to  light)  ; it  excelled  in  cer- 
tain arts  of  design,  particularly  book 
illumination  and  metalwork  1 — and 
possessed  a new  and  beautiful 
school  of  architecture.  In  music 
her  people  had  ‘an  incomparable 
skill.’2  They  observed  an  elaborate 
and  humane  code  of  ancient  laws 
(still  extant,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  being  translated  into  English)  .3 

The  Irish  accepted  Christianity 
almost  by  acclamation,  finding  in  it 
a better  teaching  ; and  long  before 
any  other  people  in  Western  Europe, 
they  applied  themselves  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  and  colleges. 
Beda,  writing  his  Ecclesiastical 
History  circa  a.d.  731,  says,  under 
the  year  664 : 

Many  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  lower 


ranks  of  the  English  nation  were  there  [in 
Ireland]  at  that  time,  who,  in|the  days  of  the 
Bishops  Finan  and  Colman,  forsaking  their 
native  island,  retired  thither  either  for  the 
sake  of  Divine  studies  or  of  a purer  life ; 
and  some  of  them  devoted  themselves  at 
once  to  a monastic  life,  others  applied  them- 
selves to  study,  going  about  from  one  mas- 
ter’s cell  to  another.  The  Irish  willingly 
received  them  all,  and  took  care  to  supply 
them  with  food,  as  also  to  furnish  them 
with  books  to  read  and  teaching,  free  of 
charge. 

The  Irish  (alias  ‘Scots’)  also 
maintained  constant  intercourse 
with  other  countries,  and  indeed 
were  noted  travellers.  They 
founded  many  famous  monasteries 
in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  &c., 
and  held  the  highest  reputation  as 
teachers  and  lecturers  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  time,  profane  as 
well  as  theological.4 

There  must  have  been  something 
in  the  character  of  this  people  to 
make  them  so  fit  and  fruitful  a 
soil  for  the  seeds  of  learning  and 
piety.  It  was  not  by  accident  that 
Erin  became  known  as  the  intel- 
lectual garden  and  nursery  ground 
of  Christendom. 

But  from  the  time  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian sea-rovers  effected  settle- 
ments on  her  coasts,  and  often 
plundered  the  interior,  the  condition 


1 The  Book  of  Kells  and  Book  of  Burrow,  both  copies  of  the  Gospels,  made,  it  is  con- 
sidered, circa  a.d.  600,  are  in  the  Library  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  Facsimiles  in  colours 
of  some  pages  from  these  and  other  Irish  MSS.  are  given  in  Facsimiles,  &c.,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Irish  MSS.,  by  J.  0.  Westwood,  M.A.  (London  : Quaritch,  1868.)  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt  (quoted  in.  the  preface)  says  that  ‘ in  delicacy  of  handling  and  minute  but  faultless 
execution  the  whole  range  of  palseography  offers  nothing  comparable  to  these  early  Irish 
MSS.,  and  those  produced  in  the  same  style  in  England.’  And  the  same  artist,  speaking 
elsewhere  of  Irish  art  ( Handbook  to  the  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace),  remarks : ‘ They 
[the  Irish]  appear  in  advance  both  in  mechanical  execution  and  originality  of  design  of 
all  Europe  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  particular.’  It  is  noticeable  that  the  illuminated 
MSS.,  the  stone  carvings,  and  the  metal  work  have  in  common  a peculiar  style  of 
ornamentation,  with  interlacements  and  spirals — that  which  is  now  known  as  * Celtic.’ 
In  the  museum  of  the  It.  I.  Academy,  Dublin,  are  multifarious  examples  of  ancient 
Irish  art. 

2 Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Topographia  Hibernica  (Treasury  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  153). 
Gerald  de  Barri  was  born  at  JVIanorbeer,  South  Wales,  circa  1 147  ; went  to  Ireland 
1183  ; again  with  Prince  John  1185,  staying  each  time  about  a year  ; wrote  Topographia 
Hibernica  and  Expugnatio  Hibernica,  1187-8 — the  chief,  almost  the  solo  authority,  until 
quite  lately,  of  all  English  writers  on  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  Eleven  Hundreds. 
He  is  brisk,  curious,  and  sometimes  acute  ; but  vain,  pompous,  credulous,  and  unscru- 
pulous ; saw  but  a small  bit  of  Ireland,  and  was  clearly  ‘humbugged’  very  often.  Many 
grains  of  value,  however,  are  to  be  picked  out  of  his  two. books. 

3 Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  vols.  i.,  ii.  (Treas.  Series). 

4 E.g.  (for  one)  the  famous  Johannes  Erigir.a. 
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of  the  island  deteriorated.  ISTot  until 
after  some  two  hundred  years  of 
merciless  conflicts  and  mutual 
treacheries  did  hope  appear  of 
an  amalgamation  of  the  races. 
Meanwhile,  society  had  become  dis- 
organised all  over  the  country,  and 
the  regular  succession  to  the  High- 
Kingship  was  broken  up.  In  such 
condition,  and  after  so  long  a 
period  of  sickness,  did  the  new 
adventurers  find  the  land. 

They  came  at  a time  when  c the 
rear  of  darkness  thin’  over  great 
part  of  Europe  was  being  scattered 
and  light  was  stealing  upon  the 
landscape.  The  wandering  and 
half-barbarous  life  of  4 the  Dark 
Ages  ’ had  gradually  changed. 
Powerful  men  had  established 
themselves  on  their  own  domains, 
with  their  families  and  servitors. 
The  4 feudal  system  ’ had  arisen, 
visibly  culminating  in  the  strong 
castle  on  its  hereditary  land, 
village  and  church  crouching  at  its 
feet.  Its  warlike  and  despotic  lord, 
whose  serfs  and  soldiers  held  goods 
and  lives  at  his  pleasure,  seldom 
yielded  save  on  force  to  any  oppos- 
ing will.  It  was  a new  stage  in  civi- 
lisation. But  this  state  of  society, 
which  had  prevailed  in  a large  part 
of  Western  Europe  during  some 
three  centuries,  was  totally  un- 
known, with  all  its  good  and 
evil,  in  the  island  of  Erin.  Neither 
Homan  government,  with  its  mu- 
nicipalities, nor  Teutonic  temper 
and  customs  (for  the  Norse  in- 
vaders effected  no  recognisable 
change  in  the  general  Irish  charac- 
ter), nor  finally  the  powerful  and 
widespread, Feudalism,  had  leavened 
this  ancient  Keltic  people.  Their 
history,  character,  and  condition 
were  altogether  peculiar  in  Christ- 
endom. 

A very  early  form  of  society,  that 
of  pastoral  tribes,  each  tribe  an 
expansion  of  a family  and  united 
by  the  bond  of  kinship,  continued 
itself  there ; the  land  of  each  tribe 
being,  in  the  main,  common  pro- 
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perty  of  all  the  men  of  that  tribe. 
It  was  a mode  of  living  that  allowed 
much  health  and  happiness  to  in- 
dividuals, and  shared  things  more 
evenly  than  many  other  modes. 
Women,  children,  and  the  weak  were 
well  cared  for ; nobody  was  destitute 
or  neglected.  Moreover,  letters 
and  arts,  as  we  have  said,  were  cul- 
tivated and  honoured. 

But  the  various  tribes  were  ill- 
bonded  to  each  other.  Notably  one, 
all  over  the  island,  in  language, 
laws,  customs,  traditions,  and  ideas, 
their  general  political  and  military 
organisation  was  miserably  loose. 
They  made  no  true  nation ; could 
neither  resist  as  a nation  nor  be 
subdued  as  a nation.  And  a new 
and  stronger  form  of  civilisation 
had  grown  up  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries. 

The  antique  system  of  small 
communities  holding  their  land 
mainly  in  common,  remains  to  this 
day  that  of  many  millions  of  the 
human  race — in  India,  in  Russia, 
as  well  as  among  the  Arabs  and 
others  ; and  the  ideas  upon  which  it 
rests  do  still  influence  very  strongly 
the  mind  of  the  Irish  peasant. 

III. — IEISH  KINGS. 

The  island  of  Erin — 4 Western 
Country,’  called  by  the  English 
Ira-land — received  Christianity  will- 
ingly about  the  middle  of  the  Four 
Hundreds  (fifth  century) . Paganism 
lingered  in  it  some  two  centuries 
and  then  expired,  say  after  the 
great  battle  of  Magh  Rath  (Moira) 
a.d.  636.  The  people  of  this  island 
at  the  time  when  we  first  catch  any 
clear  glimpse  of  them  were  undi- 
videdly  Keltic.  The  Kelts  of  Erin 
and  the  Kelts  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Inis-Prydain  were  doubtless  of 
the  same  stock  ; the  testimonies  of 
language,  customs,  tradition,  and 
record,  all  lead  to  this  conclusion. 
That  many,  at  an  early  time,  passed 
from  the  larger  island  to  the  smaller, 
is  highly  probable.  It  is  not  less 
probable,  and  it  is  affirmed  by  all 
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tradition,  that  several  successive 
tribes  reached  the  Western  Island 
direct  from  lands  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  history  of  the  Eastern  island 
and  that  of  its  Western  neighbour 
(I  wish  to  emphasise  this  fact)  are 
extremely  different. 

Britain,  subjugated,  most  part  of 
it,  by  the  Romans,  and  held  450  years 
by  their  garrisons,  was,  some  thirty 
years  after  their  departure,  invaded 
by  certain  heathen  Low-Dutch  tribes 
who,  arriving  in  successive  swarms, 
drove  away,  subdued,  and  super- 
seded the  Britons  over  the  larger 
part  of  the  country,  making  that 
larger  part  Teutonic  in  every  way  ; 
their  various  small  English  king- 
doms being  at  length  coalesced  into 
a kingdom  of  England.  But,  all  this 
time,  sixty  miles  of  salt  water  kept 
Erin  uninvaded ; her  generations  of 
men  and  women  were  born  and  died, 
Keltic  in  race,  in  speech,  in  man- 
ners, in  laws.  During  the  first  800 
years,  nearly,  of  the  Christian  era, 
while  every  other  part  of  Europe 
felt  the  presence  of  hostile  strangers, 
this  Erin  preserved  an  unparalleled 
seclusion.  Then  came  the  Scandi- 
navian sea-rovers,  who  disturbed 
and  harried  the  land,  and  at  last 
made  and  held  some  strong  settle- 
ments on  the  coasts.  But  they  did 
not  change  the  character  and  sys- 
tem of  the  country. 

Irish  royalty  had  not  passed  out 
of  the  Barbaric  type,  i.e.  the  elective 
and  mainly  personal.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings  were  Teuto-Barbaric ; 
the  Irish  Kings  Kelto-Barbaric. 
The  tribes  of  Erin  settled  down  into 
fixed  domains  and  chose  4 Kings  ’ 
( Biogh ) ; certain  families  rose  above 
the  rest,  and  the  election  custo- 
marily confined  itself  to  these.  Of 
opposition  and  conflict  there  was 
plenty,  as  elsewhere  throughout 
Europe;  but,  on  the  whole,  Irish 


Royalty  was  comparatively  a set- 
tled institution,  and  pursued  a 
regular  course  during  many  centu- 
ries. 

This  island  was  ruled  by  five 
kings,  namely,  of  Ulster,  Connaught, 
Munster,  Leinster,  and  Meath,1  one 
of  these  being  always  chosen  as 
sovran  or  High-King  (Ard-Bigli) 
of  Erin.  During  several  centuries 
— say,  broadly,  between  the  years 
400  and  1000 — the  High- Kingship 
rested  in  one  family,  the  descendants 
of  King  Rial  4 of  the  Nine  Hos- 
tages.’ From  one  of  his  sons,  Conall 
Gulban,  came  the  Northern  branch 
of  the  O’Neills  ( TJi-Niall ) ; from 
another  son,  Eogan  or  Owen,  came 
the  Southern  O’Neills ; and  of  these 
two  branches  of  the  great  O’Neill 
family  thirty  High- Kings  reigned. 
From  a.d.  722  to  1022,  300  years, 
reigned  seventeen  High-Kings, 
average  1 ~j\  years  each:  one  was 
killed  by  his  countrymen,  four  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Scandinavian 
invaders,  twelve  died  a natural 
death.  This  shows,  for  the  time  of 
the  world,  a remarkably  well- settled 
succession. 

The  descendants  of  yet  another 
son  of  the  great  King  Niall,  Cormac 
Cas,  had  settled  in  the  parts  about 
Limerick  and  Cashel,  and  called 
themselves  Dal-gCais,  4 Tribe  of 
Cas,’  or  Dalcassians.  The  head  of 
this  tribe  in  a.d.  980  was  a remark- 
able man,  Brian  son  of  Kennedy, 
eminent  both  in  war  and  politics. 
Melaghlin2  the  Second,  of  the  elder 
Southern  O’Neills,  was  in  that  year 
chosen  High-King;  but  Brian,  first 
becoming  King  of  Munster,  aspired 
to  the  supreme  power.  Meanwhile  ho 
opposed  the  Danes  and  Norwegians 
(who  from  795  had  infested  the 
country)  with  a vigour  to  which 
they  were  not  accustomed,  beat 
them  (a.d.  968)  in  the  bloody  battle 
of  Sulcoid  ( SaUcetum , 4 Willow 


1 The  territory  of  Meath  seems  to  have  been  at  first  set  apart  as  appanage  of  the 
High-Kingship,  but  not  to  have  so  continued. 

2 Often,  but  incorrectly,  called  ‘Malachi.’  His  name  in  full  was  * Maelseachlin  ’ — 
4 Servant  of  St.  Seachlin  ’ — a usual  way  of  honouring  the  Saints. 
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Wood,’  near  Tipperary),  and  took 
their  great  town  of  Limerick.  After 
this,  joining  forces  with  King  Me- 
laghlin, he  took  Dublin,  the  capital 
of  the  Scandinavians,  and  expelled 
Sitric.  Brian  also  strengthened  his 
family  by  marriages.  He  himself 
was  married  three  times,  his  first 
and  second  wives  the  daughters  of 
powerful  Irish  chieftains,  his  third 
the  sister  of  the  King  of  Leinster 
and  widow  of  Olaf,  Danish  King 
of  Dublin.  Brian’s  second  son, 
Donough,  married  a daughter  of 
the  most  powerful  man  in  England, 
under  the  king,  Earl  Godwine  (her 
sister  being  the  queen  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  her  brother 
Harold)  ; one  of  his  daughters  was 
married  to  the  Scandinavian  Prince 
Sitric,  another  to  Kenneth  Mac 
Alpin,  King  of  Alba  (Scotland). 
Irish  kings,  princes,  and  chieftains 
were  on  a level  with  men  of  similar 
rank  elsewhere. 

The  powerful  Brian  now  openly 
claimed  the  High -Kingship  from 
Melaghlin,  who,  after  debates  and 
delays,  yielded  it  to  him  a.d.  1002. 

There  was  Brian  ‘ of  the  Cattle- 
Tribute  ’ ( Brian  JBoroimhe — ‘ Brian 
Boru  ’),  monarch  of  Erin,  a usurper, 
but  one,  like  many  usurpers,  that 
ruled  strongly  and  well.1 *  He  made 
roads  and  bridges,  founded  schools 
and  churches,  sent  over  the  sea  4 to 
buy  books,’  was  hospitable  be- 
yond measure,  and  enforced  obser- 
vance of  the  laws.  The  Scan- 
dinavians he  strictly  kept  down, 
and  drew  from  them  a heavy  tri- 
bute; therefore,  in  the  year  1013, 
they  made  a great  rising,  aided  by 
the  Irish  King  of  Leinster,  and  by 
ships  and  soldiers  of  their  own 
countrymen,  from  Denmark  under 
Prince  Carl  Cnutson,  from  the 
Orkneys  under  Earl  Sigurd,  and 
from  the  Isle  of  Man  under  Brodar. 
On  Good  Friday,  1014,  the  Irish 
army  of  banded  tribes  (always 
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hard,  however,  to  keep  together), 
commanded  by  King  Brian,  now 
seventy-three  years  old,  and  his 
six  sons,  met  the  Scandinavians 
with  their  Leinster  allies  on  the 
plains  of  Clontarf,  north  shore  of 
Dublin  Bay — on  each  side  some 
20,000  men.  The  furious  battle 
endured  all  day,  and  in  the  evening 
the  Scandinavians  broke  and  fled, 
and  this  day  was  the  end  of  their 
independent  power  in  Ireland.  But 
the  victors  also  suffered  great 
slaughter — old  King  Brian  and  four 
of  his  sons  were  slain.  The  strength 
of  the  O’Brien  family  was  ex- 
hausted. Then  the  deposed  King 
Melaghlin  resumed  his  Head- King- 
ship,  and  reigned  nine  years,  keep- 
ing the  Norse  well  down.  After 
him  (a.d.  1022)  came  times  of  per- 
sonal and  family  rivalries  and  of 
general  turmoil,  no  strong  man 
rising  to  quell  the  stormy  confu- 
sion. Scandinavian  pressure  and 
then  Brian  Boru’s  power  and  am- 
bition had  broken  in  pieces  the 
orderly  succession  to  the  High- 
Kingship. 

During  the  next  150  years  the 
succession  to  the  monarchy  of 
Ireland  caused  incessant  wars  be- 
tween the  provincial  kings  of  Con- 
naught, Ulster,  Munster,  Lein- 
ster, and  Meath,  as  rivals  or  the 
allies  of  rivals,  and  he  who  for  a 
time  succeeded  in  getting  to  the 
highest  place  was  only,  in  the  legal 
phrase  of  the  country,  Ard-High  go 
fresabhra , £ Monarch  with  opposi- 
tion.’ They  pushed  and  pulled  each 
other  down,  like  children  in  the 
game  called  £ king  of  the  castle.’ 
From  the  O’Briens  of  Munster, 
the  Head- Kingship  passed  to  the 
O’ Conors  of  Connaught,  against 
whom  strove  the  O’Melaghlins  of 
Meath. 

When  Bobert  Fitzstephen  landed 
on  the  Wexford  coast  the  following 
were  the  reigning  families  in  Ire- 


1 An  ancient  triennial  tribute,  chiefly  in  cows  (bo),  to  the  High-King,  was  revived  by 

Brian.  See  O’Curry,  Lectures  on  MS.  Mater,  of  Ir.  Hist.  (1861),  p.  231. 
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land : in  Ulster,  O’Neill ; in  Mun- 
ster, O’Brien ; in  Meatli,  O’Melagli- 
lin  ; in  Leinster,  MacMurrough  ; in 
Connaught,  0 ’Conor;  this  last  being 
High- King  of  Erin,  ‘with  opposi- 
tion.’ Of  the  MacMurroughs  a fuller 
account  will  follow. 

IV. — GREATER  THAN  ALL  KINGS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dreds (fifth  century)  Christianity  was 
no  longer  merely  a creed  or  religion, 
it  had  become  a powerful  organised 
society.  A constituted  clergy  had 
begun  to  rule.  And,  not  merely 
strong  in  Church  affairs  or  through 
priestly  influences,  the  bishops  and 
priests  became  the  principal  muni- 
cipal magistrates.  During  succes- 
sive generations,  the  aim  of  the 
ecclesiastic  power  was  to  predomi- 
nate in  society,  to  rule  in  matters 
spiritual  and  temporal.  It  allied 
itself  with  all  princes  who  accepted 
the  Church’s  supremacy,  and  en- 
couraged them  in  every  opportunity 
of  making  war  on  the  unorthodox, 
deservers  of  death  temporal  and 
eternal.  If  the  Church  at  times 
took  the  side  of  human  freedom,  it 
was  either  to  increase  her  own  gene- 
ral influence,  or  (more  often)  to 
check  some  rival  to  herself  in  the 
claim  to  absolute  authority. 

The  flood  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
gradually  rising  and  spreading  for 
some  ten  centuries,  had  its  times  of 
temporary  abatement  and  recession. 
But  beginning  to  swell  anew  under 
Pope  Alexander  II.  (with  Hilde- 
brand for  prompter),  it  rose  higher 
and  spread  wider  than  ever  before. 
During  many  years,  the  successive 
Popes  steadily  kept  in  view  the 
grand  object  of  entirely  subjecting 
to  St.  Peter’s  Chair  all  the  national 
churches  and  all  the  princes  and 
nations  of  Christendom. 

England  gave  the  Popes  a deal 
of  trouble.  William  the  Conqueror, 
Bufus,  Henry  Beauclerc,  Stephen, 
each  in  turn  resisted,  and  each  more 
or  less  gave  ground  to  the  persistent 
encroachment  of  the  Church.  But 


during  the  energetic  reign  of  Henry 
II.  the  contest  for  power  between 
Tiara  and  Crown  became  fiercer 
than  ever. 

The  story  of  Thomas  a Becket 
needs  no  repetition  here.  Henry, 
sturdy  king  of  stubborn  England, 
must  write  imploring  letter  after 
letter,  and  strip  his  back  to  the 
scourge  at  Canterbury  altar.  And 
this  humiliation  befell  the  King 
some  months  after  the  May  day 
that  saw  the  landing  of  Robert 
Fitzstephen  and  his  men  on  the 
coast  of  Wexford. 

They  came  there  for  their  own 
ends,  but,  unseen,  the  mighty  force 
of  New  Rome,  of  Ecclesiocracy,  was 
watchful  and  ready  at  their  back — 
a power  that  for  yet  another  cen- 
tury continued  to  grow,  and  stood 
in  fullest  vigour  about  the  middle 
of  the  Twelve  Hundreds  (thirteenth 
century) . The  Pope  was  then  lord 
paramount  of  every  land  in  Christen- 
dom, and  the  greatest  kings  trem- 
bled at  the  raising  of  his  finger  ; the 
King  of  England  was  formally  the 
Pope’s  vassal,  and  held  his  do- 
minions as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See. 

England,  as  we  have  said,  was  long 
time  a troublesome  son  to  the  Holy 
Father,  and  little  Ireland  was  an- 
other unruly  child,  whom  it  was  ne- 
cessary by  some  means  or  other  to 
bring  to  obedience.  The  clergy  of 
Erin  noway  differed  in  doctrine  from 
the  clergy  of  other  Christian  coun- 
tries ; but  in  some  parts  of  their  dis- 
cipline they  differed — notably  in  the 
important  matters  of  the  form  of 
tonsure  and  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter.  Their  real  offence,  the  true 
disease  (whereof  these  were  but 
symptoms),  was  contumacy;  they 
did  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  neither  did  they  pay 
Peter’s  Pence. 

Now,  in  the  same  year  (namely 
1154)  that  young  Henry  Planta- 
genet  became  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land, Nicholas  Brakespeare  changed 
into  Pope  Adrian  IY. — first  and 
last  Englishman  that  has  ever 
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sat  in  Saint  Peter’s  Chair.  Henry 
sent  three  bishops  and  the  famous 
John  of  Salisbury  (a  personal  friend 
of  the  new  Pope)  to  Pome  with 
congratulations.1  The  4 Irish  ques- 
tion ’ (which  has  been  going  on  ever 
since)  was  almost  certainly  mooted 
on  that  occasion.  England  and 
Rome  had  each  longwhile  cast 
glances  at  the  strange  island  in 
the  west;  and  now  a private  arrange- 
ment was  made.  Adrian  sent  to 
Henry  a letter  (not  a bull),2  which 
has  been  often  quoted,  saying  in 
effect — Ireland  and  all  islands  be- 
long to  Blessed  Peter  and  the  Holy 
Roman  Church  : you  have  signified 
to  us,  dearest  son  in  Christ,  your 
desire  to  enter  into  the  island  of 
Ireland,  for  the  subduing  of  that 
people  to  laws,  and  extirpating  their 
vices,  and  to  make  them  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  Blessed  Peter  of 
one  penny  from  each  house,  and  to 
conserve  all  the  rights  of  the 
Church : go  on  and  do  so,  in  God’s 
name. 

At  a Parliament  held  at  Win- 
chester, 1155,  Henry  consulted  with 
his  nobles  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
but  the  expedition  was  not  resolved 
upon,  and  the  letter  was  laid  by  for 
some  fourteen  years.  Adrian  was 


then  dead,  and  gone  to  eternal  glory ; 
but  his  written  words  kept  their 
magical  vitality  and  strength,  and 
were  at  last  brought  into  play  with 
much  effect ; supported  by  those  of 
a new  pope. 

Whilst  not  as  yet  made  public, 
the  views  it  expressed,  and  the 
tenor  of  the  document  itself,  were 
doubtless  well  known  to  many.  The 
pro-papal  part  of  the  Irish  clergy — 

‘ Ultramontanes  ’ as  they  would  now 
be  called — did  their  best  to  enfeeble 
and  suppress  all  opposition  to  the 
new  intruders ; agreeing  that  4 the 
rightful  place  of  the  Pontifical  power 
is  as  that  of  the  sun  in  our  firma- 
ment.’ 3 

V. — KING  DERMOT. 

Dermot  MacMurrough,  king  of  the 
small  realm  of  Laighin  or  Leinster 
(a  district  which  then  included 
little  more  than  the  present  counties 
of  Wexford,  Wicklow,  Carlow,  and 
Kildare,  with  part  of  Dublin),  was 
great-great-grandson  of  a chief 
called  Mael-na-mbo — 4 Mael  of  the 
Cattle  ’ — for  the  use  of  surnames 
hereditary  and  permanent  did  not 
begin  till  the  Ten  Hundreds. 

This  Mael  of  the  Cattle  is  de- 
scribed as  4 lord  of  O’Kinshellagh,’  4 


1 Nicholas  Hastifragus,  or  Breakspear ; born  at  Langley  near  St.  Alban’s ; being 
refused  admission  to  St.  Alban’s  monastery,  he  made  his  way  to  Paris  and  studied  as  a 
poor  scholar;  thence  to  Spain  and  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Ruf,  not  far  from 
Valentia,  of  which  in  time  he  was  made  abbot.  Coming  to  Rome,  he  found  favour 
with  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  became  bishop,  cardinal,  and  finally,  in  the  year  1156,  Pope. 
He  ruled  three  years,  and  then  died,  poisoned  as  some  think.  See  Catal.  Mater.  Br.  Hist . 
Hardy,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  (Treas.  Series,  1865.) 

John  of  Salisbury,  born  there  ( circa  a.d.  i i i 5 ?)  ; went  to  France  and  studied 
under  Abelard ; a teacher ; a chaplain ; secretary  to  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  sent  often  to  Rome  on  confidential  business ; then  secretary  to  Arch- 
bishop a Becket,  whose  side  he  took  against  the  King.  After  the  murder,  returned  to 
France;  made  Bishop  of  Chartres;  died  at  Chartres  1180.  Author  of  Epistolce 
(mainly  on  the  public  questions  of  the  time  — King  versus  a Becket,  &c.),  Polycraticus, 
(on  morality  and  philosophy),  Vita  Thom ce  Becket,  &c.  See  Catal.  Mater.  Br.  Hist. 
Hardy,  vol.  ii.  p.  419.  (Treas.  Series,  1865.) 

2 Adrian’s  letter  is  not,  as  commonly  described,  a Bull,  but  a less  formal  ‘ Privile- 
gium.’  It  is  given  by  Rymer  ( Foedera , Lond.  1704,  vol.  i.  p.  15),  under  date  1154,  and  in 
Bullarum,  Privilegiorum,  ac  Diplomatum  Pontificum  Amplissima  Collectio  (ed.  Cocque- 
lines,  Rome,  1739,  vol.  ii.  p.  351),  under  date  1155,  and  with  some  unimportant  verbal 
differences  from  Rymer. 

3 Saying  of  Innocent  III.  Muratori,  quoted  by  Hallam. 

* Donegal  Annals,  a.d.  1006;  i.e.  the  body  of  Annals  compiled  a.d.  1632-36,  at  the 
monastery  of  Donegal,  by  the  O’Clerys  and  others,  from  old  MSS.,  and  since  named, 
quite  wrongly,  ‘Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.’  See  Fraser,  Dec.  1867. 
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and  was  sixteenth  in  descent  from 
Enna  Kinsliellagli,  ancestor  of  that 
tribe.1  When  he  was  slain,  by  his 
own  tribe,  in  1 006, 2 his  son  Dermot 
must  have  been  a child,  for  of  that 
Dermot  (great-grandfather  of  onr 
Dermot)  we  first  hear  in  1033,  after 
which  date  his  name  often  appears 
in  the  Annals,  with  foray  and  war.3 
In  1052  he  defeated  the  Scandina- 
vians of  Dublin ; Eachmarcach,  lord 
of  the  foreigners,  ‘ went  over  seas,’ 
and  Dermot  ‘ assumed  the  kingship 
of  the  foreigners  after  him.’4  He  was 
a warlike,  impetuous  man,  of  ruddy 
complexion,  ‘ whose  white  teeth 
laughed  at  ill-fortune.’5  In  1056 
he  is  styled  ‘ Lord  of  Leinster,’  and 
appears  at  length  to  have  been  ac- 
knowledged in  the  sovereignty  of 
Leinster,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
family  in  which  it  had  anciently 
rested.  In  Eebruary  1072,  he  met 
the  King  of  Meath  in  battle  (near 
Kavan),  was  defeated,  ‘ slain,  and 
beheaded.’6  This  Dermot  the  first 
had  a son  Murrough  ( [Murchadh , 
from  whom  Mac  Murchadha — ‘Mac- 
Murrough’),  who  died  before  his 
father.7  The  son  of  Murrough  was 
Donogh  MacMurrough,  whose  son 
was  our  Dermot  MacMurrough 
( Diarmaid  Mac  Murchadha) , born 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Eleven 
Hundreds. 

Dermot  MacMurrough,  King  of 
Leinster,  was  a man  of  tall  and 
strong  body,  a warrior  and  a tyrant. 
His  voice,  we  are  told,  in  later  years, 
became  hoarse  from  continual  shout- 
ing in  battle.8  In  1 1 37  he  besieged 
Waterford,  and  took  hostages  from 
the  Scandinavians.9  In  1141  he 
killed,  treacherously,  several  chief- 
tains of  Leinster,  and  blinded 
others.10  In  1149  he  joined  the 
Scandinavians  of  Dublin  in  a plun- 


dering expedition.  In  1151,  Tur- 
logli  O’ Conor  and  Dermot  MacMur- 
rough met  Turlogh  O’ Brian,  King  of 
Munster,  in  the  battle  of  Moinmor, 

£ Great  Marsh  ’ (probably  in  Tip- 
perary), wherein  O’Brian  was  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter.  Among 
the  allies  of  O’Brian  was  Tiernan 
O’Ruairc,  Prince  of  Brefny  (now 
Leitrim  and  Cavan)  ; and  next  year 
O’ Conor  and  MacMurrough  at- 
tacked O’Ruairc,  defeated  him,  and 
spoiled  his  territory.  King  Dermot 
at  this  time  was  about  fifty  years  of 
age. 

O’Ruairc’s  wife  was  Dervorgilla, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Meath,  a 
woman  now  in  her  forty-fourth 
year.11  She  had  been  ill-treated  by 
her  husband, 12  and  at  length,  with 
the  advice  of  her  brother,  resolved 
to  leave  him.  Taking  her  cattle  and 
furniture,  she  voluntarily  and  de- 
liberately went  away  into  Leinster 
with  King  Dermot,  with  whom  she 
had  had  some  former  acquaintance. 

In  1153  we  find  Dermot  releasing 
from  fetters  Niall  O’Morda,  lord  of 
Lagis,  after  blinding  him , contrary 
to  guarantee.13  And  in  the  same 
year  King  Turlogh  O’ Conor  led  an 
army  against  Dermot,  and  forcibly 
took  away  Dervorgilla  and  her 
cattle — O’Ruairc  now  becoming 
ally  of  King  Turlogh  and  giving 
him  hostages. 

In  1156  died  Turlogh  O’ Conor, 
King  of  Connaught,  and  High- King, 

1 with  opposition,’  of  all  Ireland, 
succeeded  in  the  former  dignity  by 
his  son  Bury,  alias  Roderic,  who 
immediately  blinded  his  own  bro- 
ther Brian.14  A bad  state  of  things, 
but  nowise  peculiar  to  Ireland. 

After  this  we  find  O’Ruairc  in 
alliance  with  King  Roderic,  pro- 
spering, and  King  Dermot’ s power 


1 Don.  Ann.  a.d.  1053. 

3 Ibid.  a.d.  1037,  1040?  1041,  1048,  1052,  &c. 

5 Ibid.  a.d.  1072.  6 Ibid.  a.d.  1072. 

8 Girald.  Cambr.  Expugnatio  Hibernica , lib.  i.  cap.  vi. 

9 Donegal  Annals  in  anno.  10  Ibid. 

12  Ibid.  a.d.  1152.  Ann.  of  Clonmacn.  a.d.  T152. 

^ TVilfl  4 T'n-nlrvnrLi  * l cj  mwrwa-nltT  Tir>nlhrtnJi  irrl-iir 


2 Ibid.  a.d.  1006. 
4 Ibid.  a.d.  1052. 
7 Ibid.  a.d.  1072. 

11  Ibid.  a.d.  1193. 
13  Don.  Ann. 


Ibid. — ‘ Turlogh  ’ is  properly  Toirdhealbach,  -which  means  ‘ Tower-like.’ 
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on  the  decline.  Dermot  was  always 
acknowledged  as  their  lawful  prince 
both  by  the  natives  of  Leinster  and 
the  Scandinavian  colonists  there, 
whose  chief  seats  were  at  Dublin 
and  Wexford,  and  as  a powerful 
leader  in  war  men  had  been  ready 
to  follow  him.  But,  personally,  he 
was  ‘ infestus  suis,  exosus  alienis,’ 
troublesome  to  his  own  people,  de- 
tested by  strangers,  every  man’s 
hand  against  him  and  his  against 
every  man’s.1 

In  1 1 66  Bury  O’Conor,  triumph- 
ing at  last  over  the  rival  house  of 
the  O’Melaghlins  of  Meath,  was  in- 
augurated at  Dublin  as  Monarch  of 
Ireland,  and  at  the  head  of  his  army 
took  submission  and  hostages  from 
the  minor  kings  and  chieftains.  King 
Dermot,  fearing  an  immediate  at- 
tack, burned  his  own  stronghold  at 
Ferns,2  and  probably  took  refuge 
in  the  woods.  He  gave  hostages 
to  King  Bury,  but  this  could  not 
save  him.  An  army,  including 
some  of  his  own  subjects,  both  Irish 
and  Scandinavian,3  and  his  old 
rival  Tiernan  O’Buairc  (whose  wife 
he  had  carried  off  fifteen  years  be- 
fore), overran  the  territory  of  Mac- 
Murrough,  and  the  fierce  old  king 
(now  about  sixty- four  years  of  age), 
hard  pressed,  fled  across  to  Wales. 
This  was  in  1166.4  They  set  up 
his  son  Murrough  as  king  instead, 

‘ he  giving  seventeen  hostages  to 
Bury  O’ Conor.’  5 

It  seems  clear,  though  little  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  fact,  that  Der- 
mot’s  first  attempt  to  re-establish 


himself  by  foreign  help  was  made 
in  the  next  year,  1 167.6  He  came 
back  to  Ireland  with  a force  of 
Galls,  ‘ foreigners,’  who  were  pro- 
bably Welsh,  and  fought  several 
times  against  Bury  O’Conor  and 
Tiernan  O’Borke.  In  the  second 
conflict,  according  to  the  Donegal 
Annals,  was  slain  ‘ the  son  of  the 
King  of  Britain  . . . who  had  come 
across  the  sea  in  the  army  of 
Mac  Murchada.’  This,  O’Donovan 
thinks,7  was  probably  a son  of  Bhys 
ap  Grryffith,  Bobert  Fitzstephen’s 
imprisoner,  of  whom  we  have  more 
to  hear.  Dermot,  getting  the  worst 
of  it,  made  terms  with  O’ Conor  and 
was  allowed  again  to  leave  Ireland. 
He  sailed,  with  some  sixty  attend- 
ants, to  Bristol,  where  he  stayed 
at  the  house  of  Bobert  Herding,8 
or  Fitzharding,  and  busied  himself 
in  planning  a new  expedition  to  re- 
cover his  kingdom,  this  time  turn- 
ing his  eyes  to  King  Henry  II. 
Henry  was  in  Aquitaine,  and  thither 
hied  Dermot  in  form  of  a suppliant. 

Henry,  now  thirty- six  years  of 
age,  was  a man  of  powerful  per- 
sonality. He  was  of  middle  stature, 
broad-chested  and  brawny,  large- 
headed, with  square,  florid  almost 
fiery  face,  and  grey  bloodshot  eyes, 
which  blazed  terribly  when  he  was 
angry ; fleshy  of  body,  with  an  enor- 
mous paunch,  which  his  violent 
daily  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back could  not  subdue.  His  hands 
were  coarse  and  uncared  for,  and 
his  shins  often  wounded  and  dis- 
coloured by  kicks  from  horses.  Al- 


1 G-irald.  Cambr.  Expug.  Hib.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  2 Don.  Ann.  a.d.  1166. 

3 Ibid.  4 Ibid.  5 Ibid. 

6 The  Donegal  Annals  in  this  same  year  of  1167  says  : ‘The  Church  of  the  Nuns  at 

Clonmacnois  was  finished  by  Dervorgil,  daughter  of  Murchad  O’Melaghlin  ’ — doubtless  an 
act  of  contrition.  She  was  now  sixty  years  old.  A quarter  of  a century  later,  in  1193, 
we  find  that  ‘ Dervorgilla  ( Derforghaill ) (i.e.  the  wife  of  Tiernan  O’Kourke),  daughter  of 
Murrough  O’Melaghlin,  died  in  the  monastery  of  Drogheda  [Mellifont]  in  the  eighty- 

fifth  year  of  her  age.’ 

So  much  for  Dervorgilla,  whose  share  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland  has  been  erroneously 
made  so  much  of  by  Giraldus,  by  Camden,  by  Ware,  and  by  almost  every  historian  down 
to  the  present  day. 

7 Vol.  ii.  p.  1167. 

H Ang.  Norm.  Poem.  On  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  p.  1 6 (date  Thirteen  Hundreds  ?). 
London:  Pickering,  1837. 
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ways  busy,  be  never  sat,  save  when 
on  horseback  and  at  meals.  For 
the  time  he  was  well  learned,  and 
when  in  good  temper  eloquent, 
courteous,  and  facetious,  but  in 
anger  his  fury  was  beast-like  and 
perilous.  For  the  rest,  he  was  pru- 
dent, plotting,  dissimulative,  and 
often  broke  his  word — would  hold 
to  his  purpose  rather  than  his  pro- 
mise. He  was  hard  in  his  own 
household,  liberal  to  strangers, 
severe  to  his  antagonists,  clement 
to  the  subdued,  cautious  of  enter- 
ing into  war,  most  energetic  in  car- 
rying it  on,  self-possessed  in  danger, 
firm  in  adversity,  a steady  friend 
and  steady  hater.1 

Ireland  had  long  been  in  Henry’s 
mind.  He  held  the  Pope’s  letter 
giving  over  that  desired  island  to 
him  on  conditions.  Here  was  very 
possibly  a good  opportunity.  Der- 
mot  returned  to  Bristol  to  Robert 
Herding’ s house,  carrying  royal 
letters  ordering  the  King  of  Eng- 
land’s subjects  to  aid,  favour,  and 
abet  the  Irish  refugee,  and  these 
he  made  publicly  known,  along 
with  large  offers  from  himself. 

In  a castle  on  the  river  Wye, 
Dermot  found  his  man. 

VI. — EARL  RICHARD. 

Richard  de  Clare  was  a Norman- 
English  nobleman,  head  of  the  De 
Clares,  proud  and  poor.  Stripped  of 
most  part  of  the  broad  lands  which 
his  grandfather  had  possessed,  he 
was  living  discontented  in  this  nook 
within  the  Welsh  border.  A former 


Richard  (son  of  a Norman  Count 
Gislebert  or  Gilbert)  came  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Conqueror,  and  to 
him  were  given  Tunbridge  in  Kent 
and  Clare  in  Suffolk,  from  which 
latter  place  he  and  his  descendants 
were  named  4 De  Clare.’ 

Some  forty  years  later,  Gilbert 
(his  eldest  son)  getting  the  usual 
King’s  license  4 to  conquer  the 
Welsh,’  took  possession  of  a large 
slice  of  the  Pembroke  district,  in 
Dyfed , by  help  of  a mixed  force  of 
Normans,  English,  and  Flemings. 
Sea-floods  devastating  their  own 
land  had  driven  in  1107  many 
Flemings  to  England  (Queen  Maud 
being  their  countrywoman),  where 
at  first  they  were  scattered  up  and 
down,  but  King  Henry  I.  collected 
them  and  sent  them  into  South 
Wales,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  quar- 
rels with  his  English  subjects,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  check  the 
quarrelsome  Welsh.  These  men 
furnished  Gilbert  de  Clare  with 
many  stout  soldiers.  His  little  army 
slaughtered  and  expelled  the  Welsh 
from  their  south-western  peninsula  ; 
the  land  was  divided  among  the 
adventurers  and  became  known  as 
4 Little  England  beyond  Wales.’  It 
was  this  Gilbert,  it  would  appear, 
who  was  styled  by  his  followers 
4 Strongbow,’  and  who  was  also 
known  as  Earl  Strigul  from  his  cas- 
tle of  that  name,  otherwise  called 
Chepstow.2 *  Gilbert  Strongbow  left 
three  sons,  Richard,  Gilbert,  and 
Robert.  Richard,  the  eldest,  now 
head  of  the  De  Clares,  journeying 


1 Gir.  Camb.  Expug.  Hib.  lib.  i.  cap.  xlvi.  Also  Peter,  Archdeacon  of  London,  letter  to 
Walter,  Archbishop  of  Palermo ; quoted  in  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lviii.,  from  Upcott’s 
Private  Collection  of  Original  Letters,  &c. 

2 Strigul  (or  Striguil,  Estrigol,  &c.)  was  another  name  for  Chepstow  Castle — built,  it 
would  seem  [Dugdale  : Camden],  by  William  Fitz-Osborne,  Lord  of  Breteuil,  made  Earl 
of  Hereford,  a leading  man  in  the  Norman  Conquest ; and  taken  from  his  son  Koger  for 
rebellion  and  given  to  the  De  Clares.  It  is  called  in  Doom-Book  ‘ Castellum  de 
Estrighoiel.’  The  De  Clares,  lords  of  Strigul,  built  a smaller  castle  on  the  border  of 
Wentwood,  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  -west,  which  from  them  was  named  also  Strigul, 
and  by  degrees  took  this  name  to  itself,  tho  older  castle  getting  called  by  its  Anglo- 
Saxon  alias  of  Chepestowe.  This  latter  Strigul  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  accepted 
as  the  source  of  the  title.  Domesday  Book  (Kecord  Commission  1783),  vol.  i.  fo.  162  ; 

Camden  ; Leland;  Tanner,  Notitia  Monastica ; Coxe’s  Historical  Tour  in  Monmouthshire 

(London:  1801). 
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with  his  son  Gilbert,  probably 
from  Chepstow  to  another  of  his 
castles  near  Aberystwith,  was  set 
npon  by  the  Welsh,  and  both 
father  and  son  with  many  of  their 
followers  were  slain.  This  in  the 
first  year  of  Stephen,  1135;  and 
the  place,  a wood  in  the  yale  of 
the  River  Gronwy,  not  far  from 
Abergavenny,  is  to  this  day  called 
Coed  Bias , ‘ the  Wood  of  Revenge.’ 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  brother  of  the 
slain  Richard,  was  now  head  of  the 
family.  He  appears  to  have  been 
called  ‘Earl  of  Pembroke,’  some- 
times‘Earl  of  Strigul,’  and  some- 
times familiarly  by  the  inherited 
epithet  of  ‘ Strongbow.’  The  family 
had  opposed  King  Stephen,  who 
therefore  seized  their  castles  in 
Kent  and  Sussex ; and  Henry  II. 
also  distrusting  the  He  Clares,  de- 
prived Richard,  grandson  of  the 
first  Gilbert  Strongbow,  of  most  of 
his  Welsh  lands. 

Therefore  sat  Richard  poor  and 
moody  in  his  Castle  of  Strigul, 
and  turned  a greedy  ear  to  the  fugi- 
tive Irish  King  Dermot  MacMur- 
rough  and  his  offers. 

We  may  add  this  of  the  De  Clares, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
their  male  issue  failing,  King  Ed- 
ward’s third  son,  Lionel,  married 
for  his  second  wife  the  heiress  of 
the  family,  and  then  received  the 
new  title  of  Duke  of  Clarence — an 
expanded  form  of  ‘ Clare.’ 

Of  Earl  Richard  we  have  this  por- 
trait from  an  eye-witness,  Gerald  de 
Barri : ‘ A reddish  man,  freckled, 
with  grey  eyes,  feminine  face,  thin 
voice,  small  neck  [ collo  contractor, 
for  the  rest,  mostly  long  in  body. 
A liberal  and  mild  man.  What  he 
could  not  by  action,  he  settled  by 
suavity  of  words.  When  in  garb 
of  peace,  readier  to  obey  than  com- 
mand . . . Daring  all  things  after 
counsel  with  his  companions,  pre- 
suming or  venturing  nothing  from 
himself.  His  post  in  battle  was  a 


sure  refuge  and  rallying-point  for 
his  men.  In  either  fortune  of  war 
stable  and  constant ; neither  de- 
spairing in  adversity  nor  light- 
headed in  success.’ 1 

Dermot  promised  Earl  Richard 
his  daughter  Eva  in  marriage,  and 
(what  were  by  no  means  his  to 
give)  large  lands  in  possession,  with 
the  kingdom  of  Leinster  in  rever- 
sion ; and  the  Earl  on  his  side  bound 
himself  to  come  over  to  Ireland  next 
spring  with  a sufficient  army. 

Dermot  then  went  on  to  St. 
David’s,  and  was  well  received  by 
the  king,  Rhys  ap  Gryffith,  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  while  ships 
were  made  ready  for  his  voyage  to 
Ireland.  King  Rhys  held  now  in 
prison  his  own  kinsman,  Robert 
Eitzstephen,  on  some  political 
quarrel,  but  at  the  intercession  of 
several,  Robert  was  promised  his 
release  on  consenting  to  join  the 
Irish  expedition  projected  for  next 
spring;  his  half-brother  Maurice 
Eitzgerald  to  go  with  him.  They 
(bargaining  on  feudal  notions)  were 
to  have  the^  town  of  Wexford  with 
two  adjoining  ‘ cantreds  ’ of  land 
for  their  share. 

These  arrangements  made,  Der- 
mot sailed  to  Ireland,  taking  with 
him  (according  to  the  French 
rhymer)  some  soldiers  led  by 
Richard  Fitzgodoberd,  ‘ un  chevaler 
de  Penbrocsire.’2  But  these  were 
found  useless,  the  time  not  being 
ripe,  and  were  sent  back  to  Wales  ; 
whither  also  went  Maurice  Regan, 
King  Dermot’ s ‘ latiner  ’ (secretary 
and  interpreter),  to  observe  things 
and  to  keep  the  preparations 
going. 

When  May  came,  Robert  Fitz- 
stephen,  impatient  probably  and 
anxious  to  get  away  from  Rhys,  was 
ready  and  started,  with  his  own 
kinsmen  and  followers,  accompanied 
by  Harvey  de  Montmaurice,  Earl 
Richard’s  uncle  : Earl  Richard  him- 
self to  follow  more  deliberately. 


Expug.  Hib.  cap.  xxvii. 


2 Ang.  Norm.  Poem.  p.  21. 
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VII. OF  CERTAIN  WELSH  AND  HALF- 

WELSH  PERSONAGES. 

The  Princes  of  North  and  of  South 
Wales,  though  for  centuries  they 
had  ruled  under  nominal  submission 
to  the  Kings  of  England,  were  ex- 
tremely insubordinate  vassals,  and 
the  Norman-Englisb  castellans  on 
and  within  the  border  had  a busy 
time  of  it,  never  safe  from  siege  or 
sudden  attack.  Even  the  not  rare 
intermarriages  of  Welsh  and  Eng- 
lish nobles  had  little  effect  in  keep- 
ing peace  between  them ; nor  did 
the  English  kings  desire  such 
peace,  which  would  be  likely  to  tell 
against  their  own  plans.  They 
were  jealous  of  all  private  pacts 
with  the  Welsh,  and  used  force  and 
guile  to  break  them  up  when 
formed.  William  the  Conqueror 
had  made  Walter  Eitzother  cas- 
tellan of  Windsor,  one  of  whose 
sons,  called  Gerald  de  Windsor, 
became  castellan  of  Pembroke, 
* a slender  fortress  ’ made  by 
Amulph  de  Montgomery  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  This  Gerald 
married  Nesta,  daughter  of  Rhys, 
Prince  of  South  Wales,  a beau- 
tiful woman,  who  had  been 
concubine  to  King  Henry  I.  and 
borne  him  a son,  called  Eitzhemy 
(whose  sons  were  Meiler  Eitzhenry 
and  Robert  Eitzhenry).  To  her 
husband  Gerald,  Nesta  bore  three 
sons — William,  Maurice,  and  David 
Eitzgerald  (ancestors  of  the  famous 


Irish  ‘ Geraldines  ’)  — and  two 
daughters.  One  of  the  daughters 
afterwards  married  a De  Cogan, 
and  bore  Richard  and  Milo  de 
Cogan;  the  other  daughter  married 
William  de  Barri,1  and  became 
mother  of  Philip  and  Robert  de 
Barri,  and  also  Gerald  de  Barri, 
better  known  as  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis.  Gerald  de  Windsor  being 
dead,  his  widow  Nesta  (a  good 
match)  was  married  to  Stephen,2  cas- 
tellan of  Abertivy  (now  Cardigan), 
another  strong  place  of  the  De 
Clare  family,3  and  bore  Robert 
Fitzstephen,  whom  we  have  left 
encamped  on  the  Wexford  head- 
land. Thus,  these  adventurers — 
Eitzhenrys,  Fitzgeralds,  De  Barris, 
De  Cogans,  and  Eitzstephens — were 
close  relatives,  and  all  had  a strong 
dash  of  Keltic  blood ; in  fact,  they 
reckoned  themselves  quite  distinct 
from  both  English  and  Norman.4 
They  spoke  Welsh  and  probably 
Irish.  They  had  much  intercourse, 
commercial  and  other,  with  Ireland. 
Henry  II.  looked  upon  them  as 
very  dangerous  and  untrustworthy 
subjects,  and  when  he  gave  a 
cunning  half-leave  to  their  mixing 
in  the  quarrels  of  Irish  kings,  he 
thought  that  it  might  possibly 
prove  a shoeing-horn  to  his  own 
Irish  plots.  If  they  failed,  he  was 
no  way  publicly  responsible ; if  they 
were  all  killed,  he  could  very  well 
bear  the  loss  of  such  troublesome, 
unruly  borderers. 


1 Close  to  the  Glamorgan  shore  (space  wadeable  at  low  water)  is  Barry  Island,  of 
some  300  acres,  so  called  from  the  Irish  Saint  Barroc  ( Bcdrre  og,  ‘Little  Barry’), 
who  formerly  dwelt  upon  it,  ‘ and  whose  remains  rest  there  in  a chapel  overgrown  with 
ivy.’  * From  this  island  certain  nobles  of  West  Cambria,  who  ruled  the  isle  and  adjacent 
coasts,  took  their  name.’  Giraldus,  vol.  v.  It  in.  Kambrice,  cap.  vi.  (Kecord  Series.)  Sir 
B.  Colt  Hoare<:  (in  ed.  of  said  Itin.  published  1806)  says:  ‘A  few  stones  mark  the 
site  of  an  old  chapel ; and  there  is  a holy  well,  to  which,  on  Holy  Thursday,  a number 
of  women  resort,  and  having  washed  their  eyes  at  the  spring,  each  drops  a pin  into  it.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  132.) 

2 Probably  a De  Clare. 

3 Abertivy,  strongly  fortified  by  Gilbert,  son  of  Bichard  de  Clare. — Camden,  in  loco. 

4 Gerald  de  Barri  (one  of  them),  writing  of  Prince  John’s  unlucky  expedition  to 
Ireland  in  1185,  says,  ‘Denique  tripartita  nobis  in  primis  familia  fuerat ; Normanni, 
Angli,  nostri,  in  Hibernia  reperti ;’  and  goes  on  to  express  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
last-mentioned,  ‘ cujus  aggressu  via  nobis  in  insulam  data  fuerat,’  saw  the  favouritism 
with  which  the  Normans  (whom  he  terms  ‘ novi  ’)  were  treated,  getting  the  best  pay, 
lands,  &c. — Expugnatio  Hibernica,  cap.  xxxvii. 
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VIII. — BAGANBUX. 

We  have  left  Robert  Fitzstephen 
and  Maurice  Prendergast  with 
their  archers  and  men-at-arms  en- 
trenched on  the  south  coast  of 
Wexford  waiting  for  their  Irish 
allies.  Where  were  they  encamped  ? 
On  the  shore  of  Bannow  Bay  is  the 
answer  usually  given  ; but  popular 
tradition  points  steadily,  and  in  my 
own  opinion  (after  visiting  the 
place)  rightly,  to  the  headland 
called  Baganbun,  on  the  westward 
curve  of  Bannow  Bay.  The  name 
Baganbun  is  obviously  corrupt. 
The  name  of  the  neighbouring  bay 
(Bannow)  Camden  took  to  mean  A 
‘blessed,’  which  is  far  from  the 
truth,  for  in  Irish  it  is  Cuan-an- 
Bkainbh , ‘ Bay  of  the  Sucking-pig  ; ’ 
and  Baganbun  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
a corruption  of  Beann-an-Bhainbh , 

‘ Pigling  Head  ; ’ but  whatever  may 
be  the  story  of  the  Little  Pig,  it 
lies  buried  in  the  night  of  anti- 
quity. 

This  part  of  Wexford  is  mostly 
a sheepwalk  of  rough  green- 
sward, sloping  southward  in  long 
green  swells  and  hollows,  all  treeless, 
with  cottages  few  and  scattered; 
the  lonely  green  country  ending 
abruptly  in  a long  line  of  cliff,  per- 
haps some  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high 
on  the  average,  notched  with  rugged 
little  creeks,  and  jutting  into  grass- 
topped  headlands ; a zigzag  path 
here  and  there,  known  to  fisherman, 
seaweed-gatherer,  and  coast-guard, 
descending  to  the  lower  rocks  or  to 
some  little  half-moon  floor  of  yellow 
sand  smoothed  by  the  restless  tides. 
One  promontory,  the  most  con- 
spicuous, is  ‘ Baganbun,’  fifty  miles 
due  west  from  Milford  Haven.  In 
front,  as  you  go  out  upon  ib, 
stretches  the  sea-line  unbroken  from 


east  to  west;  on  your  left  the 
cliff  (which  is  of  the  kind  that 
geologists  term  ‘Lower  Silurian’) 
sinks  away  and  shows  the  wide 
Bay  of  Bannow  with  expanse  of 
low  indefinite  shores  to  the  east- 
ward ; and  on  your  right  juts  one 
rough  green  headland  behind  an- 
other. Below,  the  surf  breaks 
round  a large  dark  rock  in  the  sea 
and  several  smaller  rocks  between 
it  and  your  promontory’s  base  ; and 
a sloping  little  beach  of  smooth  sand 
fills  the  angle  between  this  base 
and  the  general  line  of  cliff’  to  the 
westward. 

The  space  between  two  of  the 
smaller  rocks  is  called  ‘Fitz- Ste- 
phen’s Stride  ; ’ and  in  this  sheltered 
little  creek,  tradition  says,  he  drew 
up  his  three  ships,  encamping  his 
men  on  the  level  top  of  the  headland 
above,  where  they  were  joined  the 
next  day  by  Maurice  de  Prendergast 
and  his  force  out  of  two  ships. 
This  headland  is  in  a manner  double 
in  shape,  being  of  two  masses  joined 
by  a broad  neck,  the  outer  and 
lesser  bending  to  the  eastward. 
Both  are  flat- topped  and  carpeted 
with  coarse  greensward,  a surface  of 
some  forty  English  acres.  Across  the 
isthmus  joining  the  lesser  and  the 
larger  platforms  runs  a deep  fosse 
between  two  mounds,  all  now  coated 
with  grass,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  lesser  platform  is  an  oblong 
hollow  shown  as  the  site  of  ‘ Fitz- 
Stephen’s  tent.’  Where  the  larger 
platform  joins  to  the  mainland  runs 
a double  fosse,  deeper  than  the 
other,  from  edge  to  edge,  a space  of 
some  250  yards. 

Such  is  the  place  which  popular 
tradition  has  always  pointed  to  as 
the  scene  of  a famous  historic  event.1 
The  Irish  annalists  are  silent  on  the 
subject.  Griraldus  merely  says  the 


1 A great  authority  of  our  day,  influential  after  its  fashion  as  the  Times  itself 
{Murray's  Handbook  to  Ireland , 1864),  notices  this  spot  as  follows:  ‘The  point  of 
Bag-an-brun  was  the  locale  of  the  landing  of  Strongbow  and  his  adventurous  band 
on  August  23,  1 1 71,  the  commencement  of  that  career  of  conquest  by  which  the  English 
obtained  such  an  ascendancy  in  Ireland.’  (P.  259.)  The  work  is  full  of  equally  valu- 
able information. 
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landing  was  ‘ apud  Bannam,’  and 
again  that  they  were  posted  ‘in 
insnla  Bannensi.’  He  calls  the  dis- 
tance from  ‘ Banna  ’ to  the  town  of 
Wexford  about  twelve  miles  (‘millia 
passnum  quasi  duodecim’),  which 
certainly  makes  against  the  claim 
of  Baganbun,  since  that  is  nearer 
double  the  distance  ; but  this  was 
not  a point  on  which  Giraldus  was 
likely  to  be  very  exact. 

While  Robert  Fitzstephen,  Mau- 
rice de  Prendergast,  and  Hervey  de 
Montmaurice  are  anxiously  await- 
ing the  return  of  the  messengers 
sent  inland  to  tell  Dermot  Mac- 
Murrough  of  their  arrival,  let  us 
consider  if  we  can  have  any  distinct 
notion  of  what  the  country  was  like 
in  which  these  bold  adventurers 
have  landed. 

It  was  an  island  of  moist  and 
mild  air,  washed  with  floods  of  rain 
from  the  Atlantic  clouds  ; its  in- 
terior mostly  a great  plain,  its  sea- 
borders  mountainous,  except  fifty 
miles  of  the  east  coast.  In  its 
thick  woods  a squirrel,  the  saying 
goes,  could  have  travelled  from  the 
Giant’s  Causeway  to  Mizen  Head 
without  I touching  ground.  Oaks 
were  very  numerous,  and  Gerald  de 
Barri  never  saw  so  many  yews  else- 
where.1 Ash,  birch,  alder,  likewise 
abounded,  and  thick  growths  of 
holly,  hazel,  sloe,  and  hawthorn. 
These  wide  woodlands  were  full  of 
animal  life : small  wild  pigs,  hares 
and  rabbits,  and  often  a fat  stag 
rewarded  the  hunter ; martens, 
badgers,  and  foxes  were  often  seen, 
and  countless  weasels;  and  it  was 
needful  to  be  on  one’s  guard  against 
wolves.  Many  hawks,  and  in  the 
mountainous  regions  no  few  eagles, 
soared  above  the  forest  and 
pounced  on  their  plentiful  prey  ; the 
marsh  swarmed  with  snipes,  the 
open  field  with  quails  ; while  in  the 
numerous  fishful  waters  of  lakes  and 


rivers  the  wild  duck  swam  and 
the  heron  fished,  in  the  estuaries 
the  swift  osprey  darted  on  the  sal- 
mon, flocks  of  wild  geese  and  wild 
swans  came  and  went ; and  along 
the  ocean  border  clouds  of  seabirds 
flitted  and  screamed,  and  built 
innumerable  nests  on  the  shelves 
of  the  lofty  cliff.  There  were  no 
harmful  reptiles  ; and  it  was  firmly 
believed  that  no  venomous  creature 
could  live  for  a day  on  Irish  soil. 
Semi- wild  human  life  incurred  few 
natural  dangers  and  found  its  food 
easily. 

But  all  was  not  wilderness. 
Slopes  of  sward  fed  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep ; rich  pastures  fattened  a 
multitude  of  beeves,  watched  by  the 
herdsman  from  his  wattled  ‘ boolie,’ 
and  shifted  according  to  season  from 
level  mead  to  upland.  Ho  hay  was 
made,  the  soft  and  rainy  climate 
seldom  failing  to  give  grass  all 
through  the  winter.  The  owner  of 
flocks  and  herds  lived  in  his  rath , 
set  when  possible  on  a hill.  Fosse 
and  palisaded  mound,  usually 
several  of  them,  one  outside  the 
other,  made  an  enclosure  wherein 
were  built  the  houses,  mostly  wattled 
and  wooden,  the  kitchen,  the  stables 
and  byres,  of  the  well-to-do  man, 
his  family  and  retainers.  The 
granary  was  generally  underground, 
walled,  flagged  and  arched  with 
stone,  and  in  this  land  of  springs  a 
well  was  seldom  wanting.  The 
milch  cows  from  the  nearer  pastures 
were  driven  home  to  milking,  and 
when  (not  seldom)  a predatory 
attack  was  feared  as  many  as  pos- 
sible found  shelter  in  the  enclosure.. 
The  swineherds  also  had  then- 
duties,  and  there  was  no  lack 
of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  in  the- 
rath.  Beehives  were  many  and 
carefully  kept,  and  honey  and  mead 
abounded.2  Ho  vine  could  ripen 
its  bunches  then  more  than  now, 


1 Dair,  * oak,’  is  found  in  Derry,  Kildare,  and  countless  other  names  ; Eo  or  Iubhar, 
‘ yew,’  in  Mayo,  Youghal,  Newry,  and  many  more.  At  Aughanure  (‘  field  of  yews  ’)  in 
County  Galway  a venerable  yew  survives,  which  is  believed  to  be  at  least  i,ooo  years  old. 

2 Bees  were  valuable  property,  and  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Laws. 
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but  the  wealthier  chieftains  had 
plenty  of  wine,  which  was  largely 
imported  from  France  and  paid  for 
in  great  part  with  hides.1  These 
raths  were  very  numerous,  and  the 
remains  of  thousands  of  them — 
grassy  trench  and  mound,  in  most 
cases  with  name  and  in  many  with 
history  surviving — are  visible  to 
this  day  throughout  Ireland.  Each 
tribesman  of  property  paid  a regular 
tribute,  and  the  Kings  and  minor 
Chiefs  made  frequent  ‘ progresses,’ 
drawing  supplies  from  the  districts 
through  which  they  passed. 

The  poorer  people  lived  chiefly  in 
huts  of  turf  or  woven  boughs.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  belonged  to 
some  tribe  and  possessed,  in  greater 
or  lesser  share,  certain  definite  tribal 
rights.  Careful  provision  was  made 
by  law  for  the  aid  of  poor,  infirm, 
and  old  people,  and  imbeciles,  and 
for  the  care  of  all  strangers  and 
travellers.  Kothinsr  can  be  more 
thoughtfully  provident  and  humane 
on  these  heads  than  the  ancient 
Laws,2  which  prevailed  in  all  parts 
of  Erin  without  distinction  ; and, 
though  violence  and  treachery  were 
common  between  foes,  and  foeship 
was  everywhere  too  ready  to  spring 
up,  all  who  were  not  foes  were 
reckoned  as  brothers  and  most 
generously  entreated.  Hospitality 
to  friend  and  to  stranger  was  an 
indispensable  private  virtue ; and 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  there  were 
houses  where  food  and  shelter  were 
provided  gratis,  free  hotels,  kept  by 
men  of  honourable  position,  called 
Biatachs,3  to  whom  public  allow- 
ances were  assigned  for  the  purpose. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  wattled 
houses  which  from  of  old  and 
still  in  the  Eleven  Hundreds 
were  usual  in  Erin.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  necessarily  rude  or 


mean  edifices.  The  kind  of  build- 
ing, not  unknown  in  other  countries, 
but  which  here  attained  such  per- 
fection as  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  foreigners,  and  to  be  de- 
scribed as  more  Scotico,  was  of 
sawn  oaken  posts,  with  woven 
osier- work  between,  coated  with  a 
cement  and  probably  limewashed ; 
the  roof  of  wooden  beams,  thatched 
with  straw  or  reeds.  The  better 
dwellings  of  this  sort  were,  in  all 
probability,  light,  airy,  and  whole- 
some, and  they  must  have  been 
spacious,  considering  the  number 
of  relatives,  retainers,  and  guests  to 
whom  every  such  house  was  open. 
Such  commonly  were  the  residences 
within  the  palisaded  circles  of  the 
rath — not  human  pigsties  by  any 
means.  Giraldus  was  struck  by  the 
healthiness  of  the  Irish,  their  tall 
and  handsome  figures,  and  ruddy 
complexions.4  The  men’s  common 
dress  was  a long  mantle  and  hood 
of  black  wool,  a shirt  dyed  saf- 
fron-colour, tight-fitting  breeches 
( [breachd , spotted,  chequered,  or 
vari- coloured),  which  were  trowsers 
and  stockings  in  one,  brogues  of 
hide  bound  on  the  feet  with  thongs, 
and  a tall  conical  cap.  Their  hair 
and  beards,  often  of  a yellow  tinge, 
were  worn  long.  They  rode  boldly 
and  without  saddles,  and  used  no 
defensive  armour,  reckoning  it  a 
sign  of  cowardice.  Their  ancient 
weapons  were  bronze,  and  precisely 
Greek  in  design.  Later,  perhaps 
from  the  Norse,  they  learned  to  pre- 
fer iron,  and  now  usually  went  into 
battle  with  a short  spear,  two  darts, 
a long  dagger,  and  a two-edged 
steel  battle-axe  with  a long  handle, 
which  was  their  most  dreadful 
weapon.  Wielding  this  in  one 
hand  with  great  skill  and  strength, 
they  were  often  able  to  cleave  the 
best  coat  of  mail.  Giraldus  com- 


1 G-ir.  Topog.  Hiber.  (Treas.  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  28.)  From  this  work  of  Giraldus  many 
of  the  details  are  taken. 

2 Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland  : Senchus  Mor.  Parts  i.  & ii.  Treas.  Series. 

3 From  Biadh,  meat,  viands  (cf.  fiios),  ' 4 Topog.  Hib.,  p.  150. 
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plains  much,  of  the  common  practice 
of  carrying  about  these  deadly  axes 
by  way  of  walking  sticks.  Wheeled 
vehicles  were  in  use  (limited  by  the 
scarcity  of  roads)  from  very  early 
times. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  better 
class  wore  rich  and  fanciful  robes, 
of  colours  indicating  their  rank, 
with  finely  designed  ornaments 
of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  niello 
work  (which  the  modern  jeweller 
is  fain  to  imitate  but  cannot  rival) . 1 
The  men  were  expert  hunters  and 
ever  ready  for  defensive  or  offen- 
sive warfare ; the  women  were 
skilled  in  weaving  cloth  and  linen 
and  in  needlework.  Their  home 
amusements  were  not  of  a low  kind. 
The  family  historians  and  genea- 
logists, the  poets  and  story-tellers, 
were  in  constant  request.  To  possess 
manuscript  books  was  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  the  wealthy.  Chess 
was  a favourite  game ; and  skil- 
ful music,  especially  of  the  harp 
and  voice,  was  heard  everywhere 
and  keenly  enjoyed.  The  education 
of  the  children  was  provided  for, 
and  a certain  cultivation  of  intellect 
and  taste,  creditable  for  that  age 
of  the  world,  was  widely  diffused. 
Giraldus  (no  way  partial  to  the 
Irish)  says,  ‘ what  they  have  from 
nature  is  of  the  best,’  but  he  com- 
plains of  their  general  idleness  and 
their  want  of  manufactures  and 
commerce.  True,  no  doubt.  They 
hated  trouble,  disregarded  gathering 
money,  had  no  turn  for  sailoring, 
made  brooches  and  bracelets  and 
green  cloaks  to  please  themselves  ; 
hunted  and  fished,  drank  mead  and 
wine,  enjoyed  story-telling  and 
music,  and  fought  and  made  peace 
with  all  the  sudden  vehemence 
and  variability  of  temper  which 
characterised  them,  and  made 
them  capable  of  everything  save 


steady  industry  or  lasting  coali- 
tion.2 

More  permanent  architecture  than 
that  of  woodwork  and  wattles  was 
by  no  means  unknown.  Of  the 
numerous  buildings  of  uncemented 
stones  which  belong  to  the  early 
and  pagan  times  of  the  island,  many 
specimens  still  remain  (especially 
on  the  west  coast),  some  very  im- 
pressive in  their  massiveness,  like 
the  great  fortress  of  Dun  Aenghus,3 
others  being  small  houses  of  bee- 
hive shape.  To  the  same  ancient 
dim  era  or  eras  belong  the  huge 
cairns  (Hew  Orange,  Dowth,  &c.) 
and  the  lesser  ones  that  still 
crown  many  a hill,  and  the  pillar- 
stones  and  monumental  stone 
circles,  of  which  a great  number 
are  yet  standing.  These  objects 
must  have  been  far  more  numerous 
in  Hobert  Fitzstephen’s  day  than  in 
ours,  and  were  then  already  grey 
with  the  weathering  of  many  cen- 
turies, and  awful  with  the  obscure 
shadows  of  perished  generations 
and  forgotten  races. 

The  first  Christian  anchorites 
built  their  cells  of  dry  stones  much 
in  the  shape  and  manner  of  the  pre- 
historic beehive  houses.  Some  of 
the  first  churches  were  also  built  of 
dry  stones  ; but  afterwards  many  or 
most  of  the  churches  were  built 
of  stone  and  lime.  The  monastic 
buildings  of  Erin  as  well  as  most 
of  the  oratories  (forprivate  devotion) 
were,  it  is  probable,  erected  after 
‘ the  Scotic  manner  ’ with  wood 
and  wattles  till  the  Eleven  Hun- 
dreds. The  abbey  and  cathedral 
churches  were  all  of  cemented 
stone ; and  of  these,  at  the  time 
when  Eitzstephen  landed,  a great 
number  were  dotted  over  the  face 
of  the  island  ; some  of  them,  though 
not  competing  in  size  and  splendour 
with  the  best  buildings  of  richer 


1 Thousands  of  copies  of  the  ancient  ‘ Tara  brooch’  (so-called)  have  been  made  by 
Messrs.  Waterhouse. 

2 See  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland  (Treas.  Series)  passim)  O’Curry’s  Lectures  on  MS. 
Materials  of  Anc.  Ir.  Hist.  (1861);  Giraldus,  Topog. 

3 On  Aran  Island,  in  Galway  Bay. 
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and  more  populous  lands,  exhibiting 
in  their  remarkable  beauty  many 
germs  of  a new  and  distinct  school 
of  architecture,  which  would  per- 
haps have  proved  no  less  pe- 
culiar and  fine  than  the  work  of 
Irish  metal  workers  and  manu- 
script illuminators,  some  of  whose 
books,  croziers,  shrines,  &c.,  remain 
to  us  (a  few,  alas  ! out  of  many)  in 
testimony  of  their  exquisite  skill.1 
On  the  ruin-crowned  Rock  of  Cashel 
still  remains  Cormac’s  Chapel,  and 
among  the  hovels  of  Tuam  the  chan- 
cel-arch of  O’ Conor’s  Cathedral, 
to  bear  similar  witness  to  the  state 
of  art  among  those  ‘ meere  Irish  ’ — 
the  first  built  in  a.d.  1 1 27,  the  second 
circa  a.d.  1140. 2 These  were  still 
almost  new  edifices  at  the  date  of 
the  expedition  from  Wales — a proof, 
among  other  proofs,  that  the  coun- 
try was  returning  to  a compara- 
tively settled  and  prosperous  con- 
dition. Numerous  Round- Towers, 
and  Stone  Crosses3  richly  carved 
(some  of  gigantic  size),  erected  at 
various  dates  extending  over  several 
centuries,  stood  up  in  all  parts  of 
the  island,  an  army  of  witnesses  to 
the  artistic  skill  of  Irish  workers  in 
stone. 

IX. — OF  THE  NORSE-FOLK  IN  ERIN. 

The  sturdy,  indomitable  men  of 
Norway  and  Denmark — Fingalls 
and  Dhugalls  as  the  Irish  named 
them  (i.e.  White  Foreigners  and 
Dark  Foreigners) — who,  as  pagan 
marauders,  forced  themselves  into 


[August 

the  island  by  the  strong  hand, 
harried  it  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
formed  settlements  in  a few  places 
on  the  east  and  south  coasts,  were 
at  last,  after  nearly  four  centuries 
of  battles  and  treaties,  becoming 
mingled  into  one  people  with  the 
natives.  Nothing,  I am  convinced, 
can  be  less  founded  than  the  or- 
dinary notions  as  to  the  ‘ Danes  ’ in 
Ireland.  It  was  usual  quite  lately 
to  call  the  thousands  of  remains  of 
mounded  residences  throughout  the 
island  ‘ Danish  raths.’  The  Danes 
have  been  described  by  antiquaries 
as  carrying  civilisation  to  the  Irish. 
But  the  incontrovertible  fact  is, 
that  the  state  of  civilisation  in 
the  year  800  was  very  much  higher 
in  Erin  than  in  Scandinavia.  The 
pagan  sea-rovers  learned  Chris- 
tianity in  the  southern  island,  and 
many  other  things  (including,  as; 
our  best  antiquary  holds,  the 
art  of  coining).  They  had  at 
home  no  stone  architecture  whatever. 
No  relics  of  the  Scandinavian  occu- 
pation of  any  artistic  merit  have 
been  found  in  Ireland.  Not  a single 
Norse  inscription  (so  far  as  I 
know)  has  ever  been  discovered.4 
The  Scandinavians,  however,  were 
far  superior  to  the  Irish  in  arms 
and  discipline,  and  in  seafaring 
both  for  war  and  trade.  They 
occupied  and  fortified,  if  they  did 
not  found,  the  seaboard  towns 
of  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Wex- 
ford and  Waterford  (the  two  last 
names  only  are  Norse)  ; made  fre- 


1 Mr.  James  Fergusson  says  of  ancient  Irish  art  and  architecture  {Illustrated Handbook 

of  Architecture,  1855):  ‘At  a very  early  period  the  Irish  showed  themselves  not  only- 
capable  of  inventing  a style  for  themselves,  but  perfectly  competent  to  carry  it  to  a 
successful  issue,  had  an  opportunity  ever  been  afforded  them.  . . . Their  metal  work 
showed  a true  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  an  artistic  feeling  equal 
in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  to  anything  in  the  best  ages  of  Greece  or  Italy ; and  their 
manuscripts  and  paintings  exhibit  an  amount  of  taste  which  was  evidently  capable 
of  anything.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  104.)  ‘ Ireland  possesses  what  may  be  called  a Celtic  style  of 

architecture,  which  is  as  interesting  in  itself  as  any  of  the  minor  local  styles  of  any 
part  of  the  world,  and,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  island.  None 
of  the  buildings  in  this  style  are  large ; they,  however,  are  many  of  them  of  great  beauty 
and  elegance.’  (P.  107). 

2 See  Petrie’s  Bound  Hewers,  &c.,  pp.  288-314,  for  descriptions  and  woodcuts  of  these. 

3 See  Sculptured  Crosses  of  Ireland,  by  H.  O’Neill.  1857. 

4 Main  authority  for.  all  this  is  Petrie,  Bound  Towers,  & c.  (Dublin:  1855).  Essay 1 
on  Tara  Hill  (Trans,  of  B.  I.  Acad.  vol.  xviii.),  Life,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Stokes  (1868). 
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quent  warlike  expeditions  through 
the  interior,  especially  along  the 
course  of  navigable  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  had  evidently  a scheme, 
which  more  than  once  appeared 
likely  to  be  realised,  of  placing  all 
Erin  under  Scandinavian  rule.  But 
this  scheme  was  finally  given  up 
after  their  defeat  at  Clontarf  (1014); 
fresh  bands  of  immigrants  from  the 
north,  hitherto  many  and  strong, 
became  fewer  and  fewer,  and  at 
length  ceased  to  arrive ; the  settlers 
made  treaties  with  the  natives,  and 
the  peaceful  ties  between  them 
were  multiplied.1  Dermot  MacMur- 
rough,  in  his  good  days,  had  been 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Gaill 
as  well  as  the  Gaedhil  (foreigners 
and  natives)  in  Leinster.  In  short, 
these  sturdy,  solid,  dogged,  sea- 
faring Norsemen  were  now  becom- 
ing amalgamated  with  the  brisk, 
bright,  variable,  inconstant  Irish 
Kelts,  to  the  advantage  of  both ; 
not  rapidly,  for  the  two  races 
were  very  distinct  in  character 
and  manners,  but  inevitably  and 
thoroughly.  When  Fitzstephen 
landed  at  Baganbun,  however,  the 
process  of  absorption  was  still  far 
from  complete;  and  Wexford,  Dub- 
lin, and  other  places,  though  no 
longer  looked  on  by  the  Irish  as  hos- 
tile fortresses  in  their  midst,  and 
in  fact  usually  accepting  the  Irish 
King  of  the  territory  as  their  lord 
paramount,2 3  were  mainly  Norse  in 
population  and  government.  These 
towns  were  enclosed  with  fortifica- 
tions, partly,  I imagine,  of  palisaded 
mound  and  trench,  partly  of  stone 
walls,  with  here  and  there  a bastion 
or  tower.  To  this  day  on  the  quay 
of  Waterford  stands  ‘ Reginald’s 


Tower, ’a  a large  circular  structure, 
its  date  assigned  by  inscription  to 
the  year  1003,  and  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  attack  and  defence  in  1 1 70. 

These  fortified  Norse-Irish  towns 
gave  the  new  soldiers  of  fortune  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  But  it  must 
always  be  recollected  that  the  bands 
of  adventurers  from  Wales  came 
over  avowedly  as  a mere  reinforce- 
ment of  Dermot,  Prince  of  Leinster, 
to  aid  his  recovery  of  his  lawful  prin- 
cipality, and  that  both  the  Irish  and 
the  Norse  of  this  district  had  been 
accustomed  for  many  years  to  re- 
gard the  MacMurroughs  as  their 
chiefs.  The  question  was  not  of 
repelling  foreign  invaders,  but  of 
siding  with  their  old  Prince,  out  of 
luck  for  a time,  but  quite  possibly 
about  to  get  back  into  full  power 
and  to  treat  his  opponents  as  van- 
quished rebels,  or  resisting  him  and 
his  allies  in  favour  of  certain  other 
Irish  claimants  of  authority.  That 
the  men  from  Wales  were  for  them- 
selves likely  to  set  up  any  claim  or 
attain  any  power  no  one  dreamed. 
Of  the  Irish  annal- writers,  those 
who  take  any,  take  very  slight  no- 
tice of  their  presence.  No  one 
knew  what  a tremendous  strength 
lay  behind  this  small  compact  body 
of  knights  and  archers — the  physical 
force  of  England  and  the  spiritual 
force  of  Rome. 

Ireland,  with  a brave,  hardy,  and 
pugnacious  population,  had  always 
been  weak  as  a nation,  whether  for 
attack  or' resistance.  Every  petty 
chieftain  of  a tribe  had  a voice  in 
declaring  war  and  in  deciding  on 
the  subsequent  movements.  The 
chieftain  himself  was  chosen  by  his 
clan,  with  some  vague  attention  to 


1 Brian  Boru  liimself,  victor  over  the  Norse  at  Limerick  and  Clontarf,  had  for  his  second 
wife  Gormlay,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Leinster  and  a widow.  Her  first  husband  was  Anlaf 
the  Dane,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Sitric  * Silkbeard’  and  Olaf.  Sitric  married  Sav6, 
daughter  of  Brian  Boru  by  his  first  wife,  and  Olaf  became  Danish  King  of  Dublin. 

1 While  this  paper  was  going  through  the  press,  I met,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Bichey’s 
valuable  Lectures  on  Irish  History  (1st  Series,  1869;  2nd,  1870),  with  most  of  whose 
conclusions  I entirely  agree,  though  differing  on  some  minor  points  (as  here  upon  the 
position  of  the  Norsemen),  and  desiring  more  references.  Could  Mr.  Richey  be  induced 
to  give  us  tho  long  desired  History  of  Ireland? 

3 The  old  black  tower  is  strong  and  weathertight,  and  used  now  as  a prison. 
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hereditary  claims,  but  very  fre- 
quently there  was  furious  com- 
petition of  several  almost  equal 
rivals.  When  a king  made  a host- 
ing, his  army  4 was  in  fact  a rope 
of  sand.  It  consisted  of  a number 
of  minor  clans,  each  commanded  by 
its  own  petty  chieftain,  receiving 
no  pay  and  bound  by  no  oath  or 
any  other  obligation  of  allegiance 
to  the  king  or  chief  commander. 
Each  clan,  no  doubt,  adhered  with 
unshaken  loyalty  to  its  immediate 
chieftain,  but  the  chieftain,  on  the 
smallest  offence,  could  dismiss  his 
followers  to  their  homes,  even  at 
the  very  eve  of  a decisive  battle.’  1 

Fierce  rivalries,  jealousies,  con- 
tentions, rising  often  to  bloodshed, 
were  common  between  competitors 
for  power  in  the  same  family, 
between  one  chief  or  one  clan  and 
another,  and  between  the  five  kings, 
especially  in  cases  of  disputed  suc- 
cession, which  were  endless.  Neither 
the  High- King  nor  any  other  au- 
thority was  capable  of  directing  the 
forces  of  the  country  to  any  one  end. 

In  brief,  in  that  month  of  May, 
seven  centuries  ago,  Dermot  Mac- 
Murrough,  with  five  hundred  of 
his  Irish  followers,  joyfully  joined 
Fitzstephen  and  De  Prendergast  on 
the  shore  of  Bannow  ; and  after  re- 
newing their  compacts  and  exchang- 
ing many  oaths  for  mutual  security, 
the  united  bands,  of  dissimilar 
peoples  but  one  for  the  moment  in 
intention  and  cordiality,  marched 
on  the  town  of  Wexford.2 

X. A NEW  LORD  OP  IRELAND. 

The  townspeople  (Norse  and  Irish, 
mainly  Norse)  boldly  sallied  forth 
to  meet  them,  but  daunted  by 
the  novel  array  of  the  strangers 
and  the  troop  of  horsemen  with 
breastplates,  shields,  and  shining 
helmets,  set  their  suburbs  on  fire 


and  retreated  within  their  walls. 
An  assault  was  made  by  the  men 
in  armour,  the  archers  shooting 
meanwhile  at  the  prominent  points 
of  defence  ; but  it  was  repulsed  by 
the  townsmen,  who  cast  down 
beams  of  wood  and  large  stones. 
The  assailants  withdrew  to  the 
shore  and  set  fire  to  all  the  ships 
which  they  found  there.  One  mer- 
chant ship,  lately  arrived  from 
Britain,  and  laden  with  corn  and 
wine,  was  moored  in  the  harbour ; 
this  some  chosen  youths  boldly 
rowed  out  to  and  boarded,  but  the 
cables  being  cut  by  the  sailors  (who 
probably  made  their  escape  in  good 
time)  she  drifted  toward  the  open 
sea,  and  the  bold  youths  had  to 
take  to  their  boats  again  and  let 
her  go.  Next  morning,  mass  having 
been  solemnly  heard  through  the 
army,  preparations  were  made  for 
a new  and  more  systematic  assault 
on  Wexford;  but  the  townsfolk, 
distrusting  their  means  of  defence, 
and  reflecting  that  they  ivere  unjustly 
resisting  their  oim  lawful  prince ,3 
sent  messengers  to  treat.  By  the 
mediation  of  tivo  bishops,  and  other 
good  and  pacific  men,  peace  was 
made,  and  the  citizens  submitted  to 
Dermot,  giving  four  chosen  hos- 
tages to  assure  him  of  their  fidelity. 

Reinforced  by  the  Wexfordians, 
Dermot  and  his  allies,  now  about 
3,000  men  in  all,  marched  west- 
ward into  the  district  called  Ossory. 
In  the  passes  and  woods  they  gene- 
rally got  the  worst  of  the  fighting, 
but  when  the  natives  attacked  them 
in  open  field,  Fitzstephen’ s horse- 
men broke,  pursued,  and  slaugh- 
tered them.  Roderic,  the  High- 
King,  advanced  with  a large  force, 
but  instead  of  war,  negotiation 
began  between  him  on  one  part  and 
Dermot  and  Fitzstephen  on  the  other, 
and  closed  in  a treaty — not  a very 


1 Dr.  Todd’s  Introduction  to  War  of  the  QaedJiil  with  the  Gaill,  p.  cxix.  Treasury 
Series;  1867. 

2 G-iral.  Cambr.  Expugnatio  Hibernica,  cap.  iii. 

3 ‘ Suoque  principi  se  injuste  resistere  considerantes.’  — Gixal.  Camb.  Expugnatio 
Hibernica,  cap.  iii. 
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faithful  or  very  lasting  one.  Fitz- 
stephen  built  a fort  on  a steep  rock 
at  the  side  of  Wexford  Harbour,  and 
his  half-brother  Maurice  Fitzgerald 
came  over  with  two  ships  to  that 
harbour,  at  the  head  of  ten  men-at- 
arms,  thirty  mounted  retainers,  and 
about  one  hundred  archers.  The 
district  of  Dublin  was  ravaged  with 
fire  and  sword,  till  the  townsmen 
sued  for  peace  and  renewed  their 
allegiance  to  Dermot. 

He  now,  elated  with  success,  sent 
repeated  messages  and  warm  pro- 
mises to  Earl  Richard,  who  had  all 
the  while  been  prudently  watching 
and  waiting  on  events ; and  at 
length,  after  many  and  various 
consultations,  and  taking  courage 
(where  at  the  beginning  he  had 
shrunk  back)  from  Fitzstephen’s 
success,  the  Earl  set  to  work  in 
earnest  about  his  Irish  expedition, 
first  petitioning  King  Henry  either 
to  restore  him  to  his  forfeited  ances- 
tral estates  or  to  give  him  a license 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  Ireland.  The 
King,  no  less  cautious  and  fore- 
thoughted  than  himself,  gave  the 
discontented  Earl  a kind  of  ironical 
permission  (which  it  would  be  easy 
afterwards  to  disown  in  any  case), 
quasi  licentia,  ironica  namque  magis 
quam  vera.1  So  Earl  Richard,  when 
May  was  come,  a twelvemonth  after 
Fitzstephen,  sent  over  a young 
knight  of  his  household,  Raymond 
Fitzgerald  by  name — from  his  bulk 
of  body  called  Raymond  le  Gros — 
with  ten  men-at-arms  and  seventy 
archers,  who  landed  near  Water- 
ford, fought  fiercely  and  held  their 
ground ; and  on  the  Eve  of  St. 
Bartholomew  (August  23,  most  pro- 
bably in  1 1 70)  the  Earl  himself, 
sailing  from  Milford  Haven  with 
about  two  hundred  men-at-arms  and 
1,000  other  troops,  landed  near 
Waterford,  and,  joined  by  Raymond, 
took  that  city  by  assault. 

After  this,  took  place  the  cove- 
nanted marriage  of  Earl  Richard 


and  Eva  MacMurrough ; and  after 
many  fights  and  many  vicissitudes 
the  Earl’s  star  was  in  the  ascendant. 

But  now  King  Henry  of  Eng- 
land, hearing  many  and,  as  usual, 
much  exaggerated  reports  of  Earl 
Richard’s  successful  progress  in 
Ireland — that,  in  fact,  he  is  aiming 
at  the  sovereignty  of  that  country, 
and  has  perhaps  even  some  chance 
of  winning  it — thinks  it  high  time 
to  interfere.  From  Aquitaine,  where 
he  is,  King  Henry  issues  proclama- 
tion forbidding  all  transit  of  his 
subjects  into  Ireland,  and  ordering 
all  those  already  there  to  return 
before  Easter,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
their  lands  and  being  banished  the 
kingdom.  Earl  Richard,  in  great 
straits,  sends  over  Raymond  Fitz- 
gerald to  Aquitaine  with  a letter 
of  most  humble  submission;  but 
the  King  receives  it  coldly  and 
defers  his  reply. 

About  this  time  a general  synod 
of  clergy,  held  at  Armagh,  debated 
on  the  foreign  invasion,  determined 
that  it  was  sent  by  Heaven  in 
punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  Irish 
nation,  especially  for  their  practice 
of  buying  English  folk  from  mer- 
chants, and  also  from  robbers  and 
pirates,  and  making  slaves  of  them, 
and  decreed  or  recommended  that 
all  the  English  slaves  throughout 
Ireland  be  set  at  liberty  ; a move 
showing,  one  may  guess,  the  leaning 
of  the  clerical  party,  and  their  ex- 
pectation of  a shifting  of  the  lay 
centre  of  power. 

But  one  of  them  at  least,  Lau- 
rence, Archbishop  of  Leinster  2 (since 
canonised),  made  a determined 
effort  against  the  foreigners,  whose 
tough  valour  and  persistence  had 
now  begun  to  appear  really  alarming 
to  the  patriotic  mind.  Partly  or 
mainly  under  the  Archbishop’s  ad- 
vice, an  Irish  army,  under  King 
Roderic,  assisted  by  a fleet  (probably 
from  Man,  then  under  Norse  rule) 
of  sixty  ships  ‘full  of  Norwegians 


Expugnatio  Hibernica,  cap.  xiii. 


2 Lorcan  OTuathail,  ‘Laurence  O’Toole.’ 
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and  men  of  the  isles,’  led  by  Ascnlf, 
lately  chief  of  the  Norse  of  Dublin, 
assaulted  the  City  of  Dublin  where 
Earl  Richard  abode,  and  not  winning 
it  by  storm  encompassed  it  with  a 
leaguer.  The  Earl,  after  two  months’ 
siege,  and  provisions  running  very 
short,  compacted  his  brave  comrades 
and  soldiers  into  a sallying  party, 
and  taking  the  besiegers  by  surprise 
cut  his  way  through  them  and  made 
to  Wexford.  There  they  found  the 
town  burnt  by  the  Irish  and  Fitz- 
stephen  a prisoner,  and  with  heavy 
hearts  marched  on  to  Waterford, 
which  received  them  into  refuge. 
Hervey  de  Montmaurice,  who  had 
gone  over  to  plead  with  King  Henry 
(now  in  the  west  of  England),  had 
just  returned  to  Waterford  with 
important  letters  and  messages  ; and 
so  Earl  Richard  with  the  first  fair 
wind  sailed  out  of  Waterford  har- 
bour in  no  very  cheerful  mood,  and 
hastened  to  the  King  at  Newnham 
near  Gloucester. 

Henry  was  getting  an  army  ready 
for  Ireland  ; would  not  at  first  even 
see  Earl  Richard,  whose  head 
seemed  in  great  danger;  but  at  last 
accepted  his  humble  submission. 
Marching  to  Pembroke,  Henry 
assembled  his  large  fleet  in  the 
port  of  Milford.  He  thundered 
threats  against  the  chieftains  of 
South  Wales  for  allowing  Earl 
Richard’s  transit  to  Ireland,  but 
forbore  punishment  on  condition  of 
their  receiving  royal  custodians  into 
their  strong  places.1  At  length 
(much  to  the  joy  of  the  locality) 
the  royal  fleet  of  400  ships  with 
about  4,500  men  sailed  with  a fair 
wind  and  safely  reached  ‘ Croch  ’ 
(now  Crook),  near  the  mouth  of 
Waterford  Harbour,  on  Saint  Luke’s 
Day  (October  18,  1171).  It  is  also 
on  record  that  ‘ when  the  King 
himself  landed  from  bis  ship,  a 
white  hare  leapt  from  the  thicket, 
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and  was  forthwith  caught  and  pre- 
sented to  him  as  an  omen  of 
victory.’  2 

The  King  of  England  at  the  head 
of  such  an  army  made  for  the  time  an 
irresistible  effect  on  the  fears,  hopes, 
and  imaginations  of  the  Irish  people 
and  chieftains.  While  he  rested  a few 
days  at  Waterford,  the  Wexfordians 
came  to  sue  his  favour,  bringing 
with  them  in  fetters  Robert  Fitz- 
stephen,  as  a culprit  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  take  upon  himself  com- 
mand and  authority  without  due 
license  from  his  King.  Henry, 
violently  upbraiding  and  menacing 
the  unlucky  Fitzstephen,  ordered 
him  to  be  chained  to  another  pri- 
soner and  locked  up  in  Reginald’s 
Tower. 

Moreover,  ‘ to  the  King  at  Water- 
ford came  all  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  abbots  of  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  and  acknowledged  him  as 
king  and  lord  of  Ireland,  taking 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  him  and  to 
his  heirs,  and  admitting  his  and 
their  right  to  reign  over  them  for 
all  time  to  come.’3 

Then,  marching  circuitously  to 
Dublin,  King  Henry  received  the 
ephemeral  submission  of  many  awe- 
struck Irish  chieftains  and  princes, 
and  at  Dublin  passed  his  Christmas, 
with  much  feasting  and  splendour, 
in  a palace  built  ‘ with  wonderful 
skill,’  in  the  Scotic  or  Irish  fashion, 
namely,  of  oaken  posts  and  wicker- 
work. 

Then  (a  most  important  move) 
he  caused  to  be  convoked  at  Cashel 
a synod  of  the  clergy  of  the  whole 
of  Ireland.  The  Pope’s  Legate,  by 
name  Christian,  Bishop  of  Lismore, 
presided,  and  eight  decrees  were 
made : the  first  against  concubin- 
age ; the  second  providing  for  bap- 
tisms, &c. ; the  third,  ‘that  all  good 
Christians  shall  pay  tithes  ’ ; the 
fourth,  ‘that  all  lands  and  posses- 


1 Expugnatin  Hibernica , cap.  xxix. 

2 Boger  de  Hoveden,  ed.  Stubbs  (Treas.  Series),  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

3 De  Hoveden  (Treas.  Series),  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
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sions  of  tlie  Church  shall  be  entirely 
free  from  all  exactions  of  secular 
men  ’ [much  Church  property,  in- 
cluding the  income  of  several 
bishoprics,  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  lay  chieftains],  and  that 
neither  princes,  chiefs,  nor  others 
shall  any  longer  ‘exact  provisions 
and  lodgings  on  any  ecclesiastical 
territories,  as  the  custom  is  ’ ; fifth, 
that  in  cases  of  homicide  the 
clergy,  though  of  kin  to  the  slayer, 
shall  uot  be  liable  to  any  part 
of  the  eric  or  blood- fine ; the  sixth 
provides  that  every  good  Chris- 
tian shall  make  his  will  ‘in  pre- 
sence of  his  confessor  or  neigh- 
bours,’ &c. ; the  seventh,  that  those 
who  die  after  good  confession  shall 
have  masses,  vigils,  &c. ; eighth  and 
final,  that  all  divine  offices  shall  be 
performed  after  the  manner  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  both  the  Church 
and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  being 
indebted  to  the  magnificent  King, 
Henry,  for  the  spread  of  peace  and 
the  encouragement  of  religion : 
which  constitutions  King  Henry 
approved  and  made  as  public  as 
possible.  He  still,  however,  kept 
Pope  Adrian’s  letter  in  his  pocket, 
probably  being  unwilling,  if  he  could 
help  it,  to  take  Ireland  precisely  as 
a gift  of  the  Church,  though  he  was 
now  striving  hard  to  make  atone- 
ment for  the  unfortunate  affair  of 
a Becket. 

On  Easter  Monday  1172  (April 
17)  King  Henry  sailed  from 
Wexford,  landed  at  St.  David’s, 
hurried  across  England,  and 
crossed  to  Normandy.  In  the 
Cathedral  of  Avranches,  before 
the  barons,  bishops,  and  two  Papal 
Legates,  he  swore  on  the  Gospels 
and  relics  that  he  neither  com- 
manded nor  desired  the  death  of 
a Becket.  Moreover,  he  bound 
himself  to  various  concessions  and 
services  in  favour  of  the  Papacy, 
and  was  thereupon  absolved  by  the 
Legates  and  taken  back  into  the 


bosom  of  Holy  Church.  A few 
months  after  this  (September  20, 
1172)  Pope  Alexander  III.  wrote 
three  letters,1  namely,  to  the  King 
of  England,  to  Christian,  Bishop  of 
Lismore  (Legate),  and  the  four  Arch- 
bishops of  Ireland,  and  to  the  kings 
and  princes  of  Ireland.  The  second 
letter,  after  stating  that  the  Apo- 
stolic See  had  been  of ttimes informed 
of  the  disordered  state  of  Ireland, 
rejoices  to  hear  of  its  subjection,  by 
the  power  of  our  very  dear  son  in 
Christ,  Henry,  the  illustrious  King 
of  the  English,  who,  moved  by 
Divine  inspiration,  &c. 

The  letter  to  the  kings  and  princes 
of  Ireland  commends  them  for  hav- 
ing sworn  fealty,  ‘ of  your  own  free 
will,  to  so  powerful  and  magnifi- 
cent a king,  and  to  so  devoted  a son 
of  the  Church  ...  no  small  bene- 
fits may  thence  be  hoped  for,  to  you 
and  to  the  Church  and  to  all  the 
people  of  that  land.  We  therefore 
command  that  you  keep  firm  and 
unshaken  the  fealty  you  have  sworn 
to  so  great  a king,’  &c. 

The  letters  of  Adrian  and  Alex- 
ander were  formally  published  for 
the  first  time  in  Ireland,  at  a synod 
of  bishops  at  Waterford  in  1175, 
three  years  after  the  date  of  Alex- 
ander’s, and  twenty  after  that  of 
Adrian’s ; the  publication  being 
then  at  last  made  in  consequence, 
most  likely,  of  the  renewed  fighting 
in  Ireland,  and  the  critical  condi- 
tion of  the  English  power  in  that 
land.  Several  of  the  Irish  kings 
and  many  of  the  minor  territorial 
chieftains  had  done  homage  to 
King  Henry  of  England  and 
acknowledged  him  as  their  feudal 
lord — a minority  had  refused.  Such 
oaths  were  often  made  in  that  age 
and  often,  broken.  These  melted 
from  the  minds  of  their  takers  with 
the  immediate  effect  of  King 
Henry’s  presence.  In  any  case,  the 
leaders,  from  the  smallest  chief  to 
the  Ard-Bigh,  being  only  elected 


1 Rymer  enlarged  (Record  edition,  Lond.,  1816),  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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for  life,  could  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  binding  their 
people  and  successors.  The  body  of 
the  people,  individually  and  tribally, 
took  no  political  part  in  these 
transactions,  and  took  little  note  of 
them.1 

But  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  a 
powerful,  numerous,  ubiquitous, 
subtle,  indefatigable  force,  form- 
ing but  one  small  limb  of  a 
vast  European  organisation,  with 
its  head  at  Borne — all  the  clergy, 
from  the  archbishop  to  the  eremite 
on  his  lonely  islet,  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  Henry,  King  of 
England — Henry  long  time  op- 
posed to  the  Head  of  the  Church,  but 
now  submissive  and  reconciled. 

As  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  of 
whose  existence  we  so  seldom  have 
a hint — those  ‘ meere  Irish,’  who 
were  merely  nuisances  and  obstruc- 
tions to  the  new-comers — they  had 
a hard  enough  time  of  it,  between 
native  lords  and  foreign,  Keltic 
ideas  and  habits  and  Feudal  (dia- 
metrically opposed),  Brehon  laws 
and  English  laws,  ancient  reli- 
gious customs  and  new  Bomish 
rules.  An  alien  power,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  their  existence, 
granted  their  lands,  on  principles  of 
tenure  entirely  strange,  to  foreign 
adventurers,  who  treated  the 
natives  like  other  ferae  naturd  of  the 
region.  They  knew  not  whither  to 
turn  for  safety.  Capable  of  much 
under  good  guidance,  they  were 
very  ill  guided  and  very  ill  treated. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  after 
four  centuries  of  English  occupa- 
tion, during  which  the  weaker 


1 It  is  a curious  fact  that  Henry’s  Will 
ning  ‘ Henricus,  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglise,  Dux  ’ 
says  not  a word  of  Ireland  anywhere. 
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people,  instead  of  advancing  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  had  alone  in  Eu- 
rope been  continually  deteriorating 
and  gro  wing  more  miserable,  English 
statesmen  and  English  writers — 
all  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
language  and  the  laws,  the  history 
and  the  character  of  the  Irish 
people  — looked  upon  them  as 
savages,  fit  only  to  be  extirpated. 
The  arts,  except  music,  had  de- 
cayed and  died  out  among  them. 
They  retained  their  love  of  learning 
and  literature,  but  their  language, 
though  ancient,  elaborate,  and  ex- 
pressive, was  as  alien  to  England  and 
to  the  most  of  Europe  as  Chinese. 
They  had  no  national  life  of  their 
own,  yet  they  were  not  conquered. 
Extraordinary  fate  ! Inexpugnable 
among  their  mountains,  lakes,  and 
marshes,  they  kept  up  their  antique 
tribal  ideas  and  habits  from  gene- 
ration to  generation. 

It  is  strictly  true  to  say  that  the 
prevalent  English  ignorance  as  to 
Irish  history  and  character  is  only 
now  beginning  to  be  dispelled, 
seven  full  centuries  after  the  land- 
ing of  Bobert  Fitzstephen  on  the 
coast  of  Wexford. 

The  Irish,  on  their  part,  must 
learn  the  fact  that  their  country 
has  never  possessed  any  political 
nationality  whatsoever.  That  it 
had  the  ‘ makings  ’ of  it  (to  use  an 
Irishism)  seems  abundantly  clear. 
Whether  it  can  still  hope  to  take  a 
place  of  its  own  in  the  comity  of 
modern  civilisation,  and  on  what 
terms,  are  interesting  but  not  easy 
questions. 

William  Allingbam. 


(Rymer,  sub  anno),  dated  1182,  and  begin- 
^ormannise  et  Aquitanise,  Comes  Andegavise,’ 


IN  MEMORY  OF 

GEORGE  VILLIERS,  EARL  OF  CLARENDON,  K.G. 


TN  future  times  it  will  devolve 
| on  other  hands  to  relate  the 
life  of  him  who  has  given  a second 
lustre  to  the  great  English  title  of 
Clarendon,  and  to  trace  the  effects 
of  his  policy  at  homo  and  on  tho 
relations  of  this  country  with 
foreign  nations.  These  aro  the 
duties  of  the  biographer  and  the 
historian.  But  those  who  watched 
tho  labours  and  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  the  statesman,  whose 
sedulous  and  successful  career  is 
now  unhappily  ended,  may  not  un- 
fitly placo  on  record  what  they 
know  of  the  singular  graces  of  his 
mind  and  character.  Such  a tri- 
bute to  his  memory  is  the  moro 
appropriate,  as  although  he  filled 
many  great  offices  in  the  State 
and  a conspicuous  position  in  the 
society  of  England  and  of  Europo, 
Lord  Clarendon  neither  sought  nor 
enjoyed  that  species  of  popularity 
which  is  sometimes  lavished  on 
politicians  of  very  inferior  ability. 
Unostentatious  and  unassuming  in 
all  he  did,  ho  looked  rather  to  tho 
political  results  of  his  public  con- 
duct than  to  the  immediate  effect 
of  it  on  the  popular  opinion  of  the 

Though  a genuino  Liberal  in  all  his 
principles,  sympathising  sincerely 
with  tho  cause  of’ freedom,  tolerance, 
and  progress,  he  was  a man  and 
a statesman  of  tho  purest  aristo- 
cratic typo — a man  and  a statesman 
such  as  no  country  not  possessing 
an  old  political  aristocracy  can 
produce.  Ho  had  never  sat  in  tho 
Houso  of  Commons ; ho  made  no 
pretensions  to  that  parliamentary  and 
popular  eloquence  by  which  great 
political  assemblies  and  largo  bodies 
of  men  aro  excited  and  governed. 
Though  faithfully  attached  to  his 
political  colleagues  and  allies,  he 
was  not  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
term  a party  man.  His  fine  obser- 


vation rendered  him  sensible  of  tho 
foibles  and  mistakes  of  his  friends  ; 
his  candour  rendered  him  perfectly 
fair  to  the  merits  of  his  opponents  : 
and  the  estimation  in  which  his 
personal  character  and  his  political 
services  were  held  was  equally  high 
with  men  of  opposite  opinions  who 
would  have  agreed  on  no  other 
public  question.  Both  Lord  Palmer- 
ston and  Lord  Derby  would  have 
been  contented  to  leavo  the  work  of 
the  Foreign  Office  in  his  hands.  The 
standard  of  political  faith  by  which 
he  governed  his  actions  and  his  life 
was  the  national  dignity  and  wel- 
fare of  England  : and  it  may  bo 
questioned  whether  he  ever  sacri- 
ficed to  any  mere  party  or  personal 
interest  a single  conviction  or  a 
single  duty. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  ex- 
amples of  his  freedom  from  party 
exclusiveness,  and  of  its  beneficial 
effects  on  the  public  service.  One 
must  here  suffice.  In  the  year 
after  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
great  Administration,  when  Lord 
Clarendon  had  recently  accepted 
the  Lord- Lieu  tenancy  of  Ireland, 
Peel  gave  notice  of  certain  resolu- 
tions in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
reference  to  the  tenure  of  land  in 
Ireland.  These  resolutions  were 
considered  to  be  embarrassing  and 
mischievous  by  the  Government  of 
the  day,  and  they  were  anxiously 
discussed  at  a Cabinet  which  tho 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was 
invited  to  attend.  On  leaving 
that  Cabinet  Lord  Clarendon  took 
his  own  course.  Without  con- 
sulting his  colleagues,  he  crossed 
Whitehall  from  Downing  Street  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  house.  Ho  said 
at  once  to  Peel,  ‘ We  have  been  con- 
sidering your  resolutions,  which  aro 
embarrassing  to  the  Government 
and  to  me  in  particular.  I will 
tell  you  the  reason  why.’  Upon 
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this  he  stated  to  Sir  Robert  what 
the  objections  were,  and  what  could, 
in  his  opinion,  as  well  as  what  could 
not,  be  done.  The  Conservative 
chief  listened,  and  replied  with 
equal  candour,  ‘ If  you  will  give  me 
your  promise  that  you  will  carry 
your  own  views  into  execution,  I 
will  forego  my  resolutions.’  The 
result  was  the  Irish  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  of  which  Lord  Claren- 
don was  the  chief  promoter. 

By  the  common  consent  of  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  so- 
ciety of  England,  Lord  Clarendon 
was  regarded  as  the  most  finished 
gentleman,  the  most  charming  and 
genial  companion,  and  the  most 
accomplished  foreign  minister  of  our 
times.  His  person  in  early  life  was 
singularly  handsome.  He  had  the 
air  of  refinement  which  Vandyke 
was  wont  to  give  his  portraits,  and 
which  seemed  as  much  the  inherit- 
ance of  George  Villiers  as  his  name. 
Even  in  age,  when  the  hair  grew 
thin  and  the  face  blanched  with  toil, 
his  eye  had  lost  none  of  its  bright- 
ness nor  his  figure  anything  of  its 
unstudied  elegance.  His  manners  to 
men  of  every  degree  and  every  coun- 
try had  a charm  which  unbent  the 
most  rugged  antagonist,  and  in- 
spired confidence  alike  to  the  timid 
and  the  suspicious.  It  has  been  well 
said  of  him  by  a Spaniard  that  his 
was  the  ‘ poetry  of  politeness.’  His 
ringing  laugh  and  ready  repartee 
enlivened  the  formality  of  courts, 
and  gave  a charm  to  the  gravest 
political  discussions.  His  con- 
versation, playful,  witty,  and  un- 
constrained, had  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  pedantic  authority  or  self- 
consciousness.  He  seemed  ever 
to  be  uttering  what  came  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  and  he  said  it 
with  a thousand  familiar  graces, 
sometimes  homely  and  sometimes 
ingenious,  that  sent  the  thought  he 
wished  to  convey  home  to  the  mind. 
Sometimes,  such  was  the  felicity  of 
his  diction,  he  hit  upon  a word  or 
an  expression  so  just  and  de- 


scriptive that  it  became  prover- 
bial and  will  remain  in  history. 
With  these  gifts,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  growth  of  an  exces- 
sive cultivation  and  urbanity,  he 
combined  an  entire  sincerity  and 
a truth  of  heart  which  were  the 
real  secrets  of  his  power.  He  could, 
and  did,  say  to  men  of  all  ranks — 
including  that  rank  which  absolute 
truth  most  seldom  approaches — 
all  he  wished  to  convey  to  them, 
and  all  he  thought  of  the  matter  in 
hand ; but  he  said  it  with  so  light 
a touch  and  so  cordial  an  expression 
ofgood- will  that  he  conciliated  even 
when  he  differed  and  condemned. 

Enemies  he  had  none;  and  the 
bitterest  taunts  aimed  at  him  in 
party  warfare  or  political  contro- 
versy were  forgotten  and  forgiven 
by  him  almost  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  uttered.  He  had  no  rancour, 
no  antipathies,  and  no  resentment. 

These  were  some  of  the  qualities, 
joined  to  a thorough  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  the  relations  of  all 
foreign  States,  which  gave  him  a 
consummate  advantage  in  the  guid- 
ance of  foreign  affairs.  Eor  beneath 
this  grace  and  playfulness  of  man- 
ner lay  concealed  a grasp  of  steel — 
fine  and  delicate  but  keen  and 
unflinching.  He  succeeded,  not  by 
the  blows  of  a hammer,  but  by  the 
touch  of  a spring.  Assuredly  he 
wanted  neither  wisdom  nor  firm- 
ness ; but  his  manner  was  so  in- 
dicative of  quickness  and  compli- 
ance that  he  did  not  always  gain 
credit  for  the  higher  qualities  of 
his  character. 

In  some  respects  it  may  be  said 
that  Lord  Clarendon  was  better 
understood  and  more  highly  appre- 
ciated in  foreign  countries  than  in 
his  own.  There  have  been  other 
English  Foreign  Ministers  as  emi- 
nent and  as  powerful  as  he  was. 
But  something  of  the  proverbial 
stiffness  or  arrogance  of  the  British 
character  mingled  with  their  as- 
cendancy, and  sometimes  galled  the 
sensitiveness  of  our  foreign  neigh- 
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hours.  Lord  Clarendon  made  them 
feel  that  he  was  one  of  themselves, 
and  that  he  put  himself  altogether 
in  their  place.  The  ease  and  grace 
with  which  he  conversed  in  most 
of  the  languages  of  Europe,  opened 
to  him  the  hearts  of  those  he  was 
thus  addressing  in  their  own  tongue. 
In  Spain,  to  this  day,  although  more 
than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
he  left  the  country,  the  name  of 
George  Yilliers  is  venerated  and 
beloved  as  one  of  the  boldest 
champions  and  warmest  friends 
of  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  the  nation.  He  had 
become  an  adopted  child  of  that 
people  not  easily  won  upon  by 
strangers.  In  France,  no  Minister 
ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
Tuileries,  who  was  welcomed  by 
the  reserved  and  unconfiding  sove- 
reign of  that  country  with  greater 
warmth  and  sincerity ; no  advice 
was  more  often  sought  and  taken ; 
no  influence  was  more  regarded — by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  from  motives 
of  political  experience — by  the  Em- 
press Eugenie,  from  sentiments  of 
early  and  affectionate  attachment. 
In  Germany,  when  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  convoked  the  Princes  of 
the  Confederation  to  their  last 
inauspicious  meeting  at  Frankfort, 
in  the  hope  that  the  Federal  Union 
might  still  be  preserved,  he  thought 
the  meeting  incomplete  without  the 
presence  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and 
the  English  Minister  was  summoned 
from  Wiesbaden  to  Frankfort, 
though  unprepared  and  even  with- 
out a uniform  to  wear  in  that 
gorgeous  circle.  Even  the  Court 
of  Prussia  relaxed  something  of 
its  harsh  deportment,  when  Lord 
Clarendon  made  his  appearance  at 
the  coronation  at  Konigsberg  as 
the  representative  of  the  Queen; 
and  the  opinions  he  was  solicited 
to  express — and  did  express  with 
his  usual  frankness — were  accepted 
without  disfavour.  Nor  can  the 
name  of  that  high-hearted  lady  who 
shares  the  throne  of  Holland,  and 


surrounds  it  with  the  noble  pur- 
suits of  a cultivated  intellect,  be 
omitted  from  any  notice  of  those 
sovereigns  who  honoured  Lord 
Clarendon  with  their  confidence  and 
regard.  The  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, no  stranger  to  the  pleasures 
of  private  friendship,  placed  that  of 
Lord  Clarendon  in  the  first  rank. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  sharpest  pas- 
sages of  Lord  Clarendon’s  diplo- 
matic life  took  place  between  him 
and  some  of  the  ministers  of  the 
United  States  in  this  country,  such 
as  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Dallas, 
who,  by  their  own  showing,  were 
more  intent  on  making  political 
capital  for  home  consumption,  than 
on  maintaining  a just  balance 
between  the  two  nations.  Lord 
Clarendon  knew  them  well  and  paid 
them  in  their  own  coin.  But  to 
the  honour  of  the  present  American 
Executive,  President  Grant  did  full 
justice  to  the  conciliatory  character 
of  the  British  Minister;  and  the  very 
first  expression  of  sympathy  at  our 
recent  loss  which  reached  this 
country,  within  an  hour  or  two  of 
Lord  Clarendon’s  death,  was  a tele- 
graphic message  of  condolence  from 
Washington. 

In  this  respect,  more  especially, 
the  loss  the  country  has  sustained 
is  irreparable.  It  is  indeed  a most 
remarkable  and  lamentable  coin- 
cidence that  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  lost  him  an  unforeseen 
and  tremendous  crisis  occurred  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  which 
threatens  to  produce  the  most  com- 
plicated and  disastrous  results  to 
some  at  least  of  our  allies.  No  doubt 
the  affairs  of  the  Foreign  Department 
are  entrusted  to  competent  and  not 
inexperienced  hands,  but  there  is  no 
living  Englishman  who  can  speak 
with  the  authority  Lord  Clarendon 
enjoyed  in  Europe : none  is  to  the 
same  degree  regarded  as  a known 
and  trusted  friend  by  the  sovereigns 
and  statesmen  of  other  countries : 
none  could  in  the  same  manner 
confront  a congress  of  adverse  and 
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discordant  interests  as  lie  did  at 
Paris,  with,  signal  success,  in  1856  : 
none  conld,  with  the  same  skill  and 
insensible  weight,  inspire  concilia- 
tion in  the  place  of  passion,  and 
confidence  in  the  place  of  distrust. 
These  were  the  secrets  of  his  foreign 
policy.  It  was  noiseless,  equable, 
wholly  free  from  irritable  resent- 
ment or  imperious  exigencies  : firm 
because  the  ground  taken  by  the 
minister  was  unassailable : asking 
no  more  from  others  than  we  were 
ourselves  prepared  to  concede.  The 
triumph  of  such  a policy,  like  the 
air  of  a serene  climate  or  the  life  of 
a healthy  frame  of  body,  is  that  it 
is  unperceived.  Under  his  guidance 
the  machine  which  regulates  so 
many  of  the  political  relations 
of  mankind  worked  with  almost 
unvarying  regularity  ; but  to  attain 
to  that  precision,  which  ceases  to 
attract  even  the  notice  of  the  public, 
is  the  perfection  of  the  diplomatic 
art.  In  free  countries,  and  under 
popular  governments  like  our  own, 
when  public  applause,  however  un- 
enlightened, is  apt  to  distribute  the 
rewards  of  power,  the  greatest  snare 
to  public  men  is  the  temptation  to 
sacrifice  measures  of  substance  to 
measures  of  effect.  From  this  error 
Lord  Clarendon  was  free.  He 
looked  for  his  reward  to  the  confi- 
dence of  his  Sovereign,  the  ap- 
preciation of  his  colleagues,  and  the 
approval  of  those  who  desire  to 
maintain  the  public  law  of  Europe. 
And  by  the  same  rule,  when  the 
hour  was  come  and  he  had  taken  his 
course,  he  shrank  from  no  responsi- 
bility. It  sat  lightly  upon  him. 
In  arduous  and , perilous  circum- 
stances he  would  be  the  first  to  act 
— the  last  to  despond.  If  he  ever 
took  a gloomy  or  hesitating  view  of 
impending  events,  it  was  when  they 
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were  at  a distance : the  nearer  he 
drew  to  them  the  more  resolute  he 
became. 

By  the  confidence  and  regard  of 
his  Sovereign  he  was  largely  repaid. 
Lord  Clarendon  was  the  last  of  that 
remarkable  body  of  Whig  states- 
men who  held  office  in  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Queen  and  retained  it 
till  his  death.  He  had  been  her 
frequent,  almost  constant,  adviser 
throughout  the  eventful  period  of 
a long  and  glorious  reign.  He 
had  from  the  first  appreciated,  at 
their  true  value,  the  remarkable 
qualities  of  the  Prince  Consort — 
his  justice,  his  spotless  morality, 
his  assiduity,  and  his  judgment. 
The  Prince  was  no  less  drawn  to 
the  principles  of  foreign  policy 
which  Lord  Clarendon  represented. 
Had  it  depended  solely  on  the  will 
of  the  Court,  Lord  Clarendon  would 
probably  have  occupied  a higher 
position  in  the  State  than  that  to 
which  he  ever  attained.  But  his 
fidelity  to  his  colleagues,  even  wh<xi 
he  differed  from  them,  caused  him 
to  resist  the  influence  which  would 
willingly  have  raised  him,  and  he 
steadily  adhered  to  his  resolution, 
not  only  to  seek  no  advancement 
but  to  accept  none. 

He  held  successively  several  of 
the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  and 
several  more  were  offered  him.  On 
his  return  from  Spain  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  Canada  was  placed 
at  his  disposal.  Twice  the  Go- 
vernor-Generalship of  India  — a 
tempting  prize  to  a man  with  a 
large  family  and  a small  hereditary 
fortune — was  pressed  upon  him. 
Twice  he  was  offered  a marquisate; 
but  he  refused  any  addition  to  his 
rank  or  his  name.1  On  the  same 
grounds  he  declined  the  permission 


1 When  the  Order  of  the  Garter  is  conferred  upon  a person  who  already  has  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  it  is  customary  to  return  the  last-named  decoration.  Lord 
Clarendon  did  so,  but  he  was  commanded  by  her  Majesty  to  retain  and  wear  both 
Orders : and  rightly,  for  he  had  earned  them  by  his  public  services,  not  by  his 
personal  rank. 
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to  accept  the  honours  and  deco- 
rations proffered  to  him  by  foreign 
sovereigns,  because  he  would  not 
avail  himself  of  a privilege  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  refuse  to  others. 

On  two  remarkable  occasions  in 
his  life  Lord  Clarendon  carried  even 
further  the  disinterested  sacrifice  of 
his  personal  tastes  and  interests  to  a 
sense  of  public  duty.  Upon  the  for- 
mation of  Lord  John  Russell’s  first 
Administration  in  July  1846,  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  which  he  was 
eminently  qualified  by  his  experience 
in  early  life  as  a Commissioner  of 
Customs  in  Ireland  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  free-trade,  then  recently 
inaugurated  in  this  country.  But, 
in  May  1847,  it  became  necessary 
to  appoint  a Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Lord  Clarendon  was 
chosen  for  the  post.  It  was  then 
the  second  year  of  the  famine  which 
desolated  Ireland.  The  population, 
decimated  by  starvation  and  dis- 
ease, lived  upon  the  poor  rate  and  the 
alms  of  England,  and  extraordinary 
measures  were  required  to  regulate 
the  bounty  of  the  Government  and 
the  nation.  In  1848  the  French  Re- 
volution let  loose  fresh  elements  of 
discord,  which  culminated  in  an 
abortive  insurrection,  and  for  a 
lengthened  period  Ireland  was  a 
prey  to  more  than  her  wonted  sym- 
ptoms of  disaffection  and  disorder. 
During  those  five  years  Lord  Cla- 
rendon held  the  reins  of  the  Vice- 
regal government : a task  more 

entirely  repugnant  to  his  own  predi- 
lections and  more  certain  to  be  re- 
paid with  unmerited  obloquy  and  un- 
satisfactory results  could  not  have 
been  imposed  upon  him.  But  he  bore 
up  against  that  flood  of  hostile  pas- 
sions and  difficulties  with  unshaken 
firmness.  He  fed  the  starving ; he 
subdued  the  factious ; he  crushed 
the  rebellious.  He  even  left  behind 
him  some  permanent  marks  of  im- 
provement in  the  legislation  of 
Ireland ; and  he  practised,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  broadest  toleration  of 


all  races  and  creeds.  If  any  name 
is  associated  in  Ireland  with  the 
recollection  of  a government  at 
once  firm,  far-sighted,  and  liberal, 
it  should  be  that  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon. The  following  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services  was  delivered 
by  her  Majesty  in  the  Speech  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  from 
the  Throne, "on  September  5,  1848  ; 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  any 
civil  services  obtained  that  honour  : 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — ■ 

• • • • • * 1 

The  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and 
Outrage  in  Ireland,  which  received  my 
assent  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session, 
was  attended  by  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
The  open  display  of  arms  intended  for 
criminal  purposes  was  checked ; the  course 
of  justice  was  no  longer  interrupted ; and 
several  atrocious  murderers,  who  had  spread 
terror  through  the  country,  were  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  convicted. 

The  distress  in  Ireland,  consequent  upon 
successive  failures  in  the  production  of 
food,  has  been  mitigated  by  the  application 
of  the  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
by  the  amount  of  charitable  contributions 
raised  in  other  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. On  the  other  hand,  organised  con- 
federacies took  advantage  of  the  existing 
pressure  to  excite  my  suffering  subjects  to 
rebellion.'  Hopes  of  plunder  and  confisca- 
tion were  held  out  to  tempt  the  distressed, 
while  the  most  visionary  prospects  were 
exhibited  to  the  ambitious.  In  this  con- 
juncture I applied  to  your  loyalty  and 
wisdom  for  increased  powers ; and  strength- 
ened by  your  prompt  concurrence,  my 
Government  was  enabled  to  defeat  in  a few 
days  machinations  which  had  been  prepared 
during  many  months.  The  energy  and 
decision  shown  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  deserve  my  warmest  approbation. 

Lord  Clarendon  regarded  these 
emphatic  words  as  the  most  envia- 
ble distinction  of  his  life. 

In  the  Administration  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Lord  Clarendon  for  the 
first  time  received  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Department ; but  he  en- 
tered upon  it  when  mistakes  had 
already  been  committed  and  a 
course  of  policy  begun  which  ren- 
dered inevitable  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Crimean  war,  especially  as  the 
Prime  Minister  remained  to  the  last 
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incredulous  of  the  extent  of  the 
danger.  In  the  conduct  of  the  di- 
plomatic relations  arising  out  of  the 
war,  and  especially  in  the  difficult 
task  of  maintaining  inviolate  that 
alliance  with  France  on  which  the 
success  of  the  Western  Powers 
depended,  Lord  Clarendon  dis- 
played an  amount  of  temper  and 
ability  which  the  world  has  never 
given  him  credit  for,  because  the 
world  has  never  known  how  se- 
verely they  were  tried.  Nor  was 
his  influence  less  conspicuous  in  the 
adju^tmeht  of  the  conditions  of 
peace — a peace  not  commensurate 
to  the  sacrifices  the  country  had 
made,  or  to  the  expectations  it  had 
formed,  but  which  insured  the  chief 
practical  objects  of  the  war,  ma- 
terially reduced  the  influence  of 
Russia  over  Europe  and  the  East, 
and  obtained  both  from  the  enemy 
and  from  our -allies  more  than  they 
had  intended  to  surrender. 

In  Lord  Palmerston’s  first  Ad- 
ministration (1855  to  1858)  Lord 
Clarendon  retained  the  office  of 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  it  was  in 
close  conjunction  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston that  the  negotiations  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris  were  carried  on. 
But  to  Lord  Clarendon  more  especi- 
ally was  due  the  adhesion  of  Great 
Britain  to  those  enlarged  and  liberal 
principles  of  maritime  law  which 
were  then  first  formally  adopted  by 
all  the  European  Powers,  and  which 
placed  the  maritime  policy  of  this 
great  commercial  country  on  prin- 
ciples more  secure  and  more  con- 
ducive to  our  true  interests  than 
the  jealous  and  exclusive  assertion 
of  contested  belligerent  rights. 
That  service  was  perhaps  the  great- 
est he  ever  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  and  its  effects  will  be  felt 
beneficially  in  the  course  of  the 
hostilities  which  have  just  broken 
out  in  Europe,  by  the  abolition  of 
privateering,  and  by  the  protection 
afforded  to  property  under  the 
neutral  flag. 

Lord  Palmerston’s  Ministry  was 


brought  to  a close  by  a combination 
of  Radicals  and  Tories  against  the 
Conspiracy  Bill — a measure  which 
had  been  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  foreign  offenders  in 
England  more  amenable  to  the  jus- 
tice of  this  country.  The  proposal 
was  unpopular  and  the  Ministry  was 
defeated,  although  Lord  Derby  had 
previously  expressed  his  direct 
approval  of  the  Bill;  but  Lord 
Clarendon  retained  his  opinion 
that  international  justice  required 
that  means  should  exist  to  bring  to 
an  account  foreign  refugees  who- 
abuse  the  protection  of  this  country 
for  the  purposes  of  crime  abroad. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  unpopularity 
arising  out  of  this  transaction 
which  induced  Lord  Russell,  on  the 
formation  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
second  Administration  in  1859,  to 
exclude  Lord  Clarendon  from  the 
Foreign  Office  by  claiming  it  for 
himself,  as  the  condition  on  which 
alone  he  would  serve  under  Lord 
Palmerston.  The  result  is  known. 
But  as  regards  Lord  Clarendon  it 
was  not  till  1 864  that  he  returned 
to  office,  and  not  till  1865  that  he 
resumed  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Department.  The  interval  of  Lord 
Derby’s  last  Administration  again 
consigned  him  to  repose,  although 
Lord  Derby  would  willingly  have 
retained  him  as  a colleague ; but  on 
the  formation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government  he  with  universal  as- 
sent and  approval  resumed  the 
direction  of  our  foreign  relations. 
No  ‘events  of  great  European  im- 
portance marked  this  period.  Lord 
Clarendon  signed  the  treaty  on 
the  Alabama  claims  which  Lord 
Stanley  had  negotiated  with  Mr. 
Reverdy  Johnson  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  Fortunately  for  this 
country  the  American  Senate  re- 
jected that  untoward  convention. 
But  the  true  answer  of  Lord 
Clarendon  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  claims  was  soon  after- 
wards elicited  and  made  public 
in  consequence  of  an  injudicious 
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•challenge  from  Mr.  Fish : and  it 
was  expressed  in  one  of  the  most 
masterly  State  papers  which  ever 
emanated  from  this  country.  The 
last  transaction  in  which  Lord 
Clarendon  was  engaged  was  the 
correspondence  arising  out  of  the 
deplorable  outrage  committed  by 
Greek  brigands.  He  failed  in  his 
prompt  and  spirited  efforts  to  save 
the  lives  of  our  unhappy  country- 
men ; but  the  inexhaustible  energy, 
the  fearlessness  of  responsibility, 
the  earnest  feeling  with  which  he 
carried  on  the  negotiation  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to 
attempt  to  trace  the  infinite  variety 
of  affairs  to  which  Lord  Clarendon’s 
attention  was  constantly  directed  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  His  promp- 
titude in  mastering  details  and  his 
industry  in  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  them  were  almost 
inconceivable.  Scarcely  a despatch 
arrived  at  or  left  the  Foreign 
Office  without  his  direct  participa- 
tion. His  habits  of  work  were  such 
that  lie  literally  turned  night  into 
day : and  often,  after  having  been 
the  life  and  centre  of  the  gay  and 
brilliant  circle  that  clustered  round 
him,  he  would  retire  at  midnight 
to  his  library  and  his  boxes,  light  a 
cigar,  and  spend  all  the  hours  till 
dawn  in  continuous  labour,  not  un- 
accompanied even  then  by  her  who 
shared  through  life  all  his  confidence 
and  his  cares. 

Although  Lord  Clarendon  aspired 
to  no  place  in  literature,  and  pro- 
bably never  composed  anything 
with  a view  to  publication,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  copious  and  facile 
-writers  of  his  time.  His  style  was 
at  once  correct,  forcible,  and  abun- 
dant. His  despatches  are  models  of 
just  reasoning  and  neat  expression, 
and  they  were  written  by  himself 
with  inconceivable  rapidity  and 
readiness.  But  his  private  corre- 
spondence probably  surpassed  in 
amount  his  despatches.  To  his 
colleague,  the  Prime  Minister,  he 
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wrote  on  the  state  of  foreign  affairs 
once,  or  even  twice,  every  day. 
To  most  of  the  diplomatic  agents  of 
the  Government,  who  were  also  his 
personal  friends,  he  was  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  addressing  letters  of 
so  intimate  and  unformal  a character 
that  they  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
with  him,  though  at  a distance,  on 
terms  of  confidential  intercourse. 
He  had  no  reserve  from  anyone 
whom  he  liked  and  trusted : he 
desired  his  whole  mind  and  inten- 
tions to  be  clearly  known  and 
understood.  But  in  addition  to 
this  semi-official  correspondence,  he 
lived  in  daily  communication,  by 
writing,  with  a vast  number  of  per- 
sons abroad  and  at  home.  His  pen 
flowed  on  without  rest  and  without 
haste,  and  down  to  the  minutest 
incident  of  daily  life,  an  appointment 
or  a dinner  engagement,  nothing 
was  ever  left  without  a reply. 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  weighty 
cares  and  the  most  exciting  occur- 
rences, Lord  Clarendon  had  always 
time  for  a joke,  a passing  word  of 
kindness,  and  above  all  for  the 
most  cordial  and  unbroken  inter- 
course with  those  he  loved.  His 
children,  his  wife,  were  always 
about  him.  He  lived  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Their  concerns  and 
pleasures  were  his.  Ho  secrets 
existed  in  that  charmed  circle, 
which  had  grown  up  in  mutual 
trust  and  regard : no  interests  which 
engaged  his  thoughts  were  strange 
to  them.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
two  pictures  of  the  domestic  life  of 
English  statesmen  more  striking 
than  Lord  Derby  translating  the 
Iliad  in  the  drawing-room  at 
Knowsley  with  all  his  family  around 
him,  or  Lord  Clarendon  at  The 
Grove,  who  when  he  was  not  the 
great  and  laborious  statesman  was 
the  friend  and  playmate  of  his 
daughters.  Hard  work  and  frequent 
attacks  of  gout  had  not  robbed 
either  of  these  buoyant  men  of  the 
exuberant  spirits  which  forsook 
them  not  on  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
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The  source  of  that  native  gaiety 
was  their  unselfish  indifference  to 
personal  objects  and  a vital  tem- 
perament of  unusual  vivacity  ; but 
in  Lord  Clarendon  this  lightness  of 
heart  was  allied  to  graver  and  loftier 
qualities  than  those  of  his  contem- 
porary : the  resemblance  between 
them  was  entirely  superficial. 

To  have  reached  the  limit  of  three- 
score years  and  ten,  so  far  un- 
shaken by  disease  and  infirmity  as 
to  hold  with  a steady  hand  an  un- 
diminished place  in  Europe ; to 
enjoy  the  love  and  veneration  of 
every  man  who  had  the  honour  of 
serving  the  country  with  him  or 
under  him ; to  have  exhausted  the  de- 
sire of  worldly  distinctions;  to  be 
engaged  till  the  last  hours  of  life  in 
a favourite  pursuit  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duties ; to  be  encom- 
passed with  all  that  the  purest  and 
warmest  affection  can  cast  upon 
the  closing  scene,  and  so  to  pass 
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by  a brief  illness  to  a gentle  sleep, 
is  no  unfitting  end  of  an  illustrious 
career.  He  himself,  with  something 
of  that  lassitude  which  makes  itself 
felt  in  the  evening  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful lives,  would  not  have  thought 
it  an  unwelcome  one.  To  feel 
that  the  task  of  life  is  accomplished 
is  the  signal  of  departure.  But  to 
those  who  survive  him,  few  things 
are  more  precious  than  the  remem- 
brance of  so  noble,  active,  and  un- 
selfish an  existence.  How  vain  are 
their  regrets  ! How  perishable  are 
such  lines  as  these ! But  when 
the  shadows  of  life  pass  into  the 
shapes  of  history,  the  transient  into 
the  permanent,  action  into  fame, 
Lord  Clarendon  will  retain  a place 
in  the  annals  of  these  times  as  one 
of  the  most  engaging  and  able  of 
our  contemporaries,  in  whom  the 
gifts  of  sweetness  and  of  strength 
were  equally  combined. 

H.  R. 
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"Vf OT  long  ago  I took  up  a queer 
old  Swiss  guidebook,  tbe  pre- 
decessor of  tbe  long  line  of  similar 
productions  wbicb  have  culminated 
in  Murray,  Baedeker,  and  Ball.  It 
was  originally  published  in  1713, 
and  for  half  a century  or  more  seems 
to  have  been  the  familiar  friend  of 
the  travellers  who  then  visited  the 
district  of  which  it  treats.  It  is 
called  by  the  attractive  title  of  the 
I) Slices  de  la  Suisse  ; but  the  author 
is  a little  startled  at  his  own  pre- 
sumption in  using  so  ambitious  a 
name.  He  explains  that  it  is 
merely  adopted  with  a view  to  a 
series  of  similar  publications  re- 
ferring to  more  unequivocally  deli- 
cious countries.  In  truth,  he  says, 

‘ si  1’on  considere  les  Alpes  du  cote 
de  leur  hauteur  prodigieuse,  de  leurs 
neiges  eternelles,  et  de  1’incom- 
modite  et  rudesse  des  chemins 
qu’on  y trouve,  il  n’y  a pas 
beaucoup  de  delices  a esperer.’ 
However,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  of 
eternal  snow  and  prodigious  height 
and  steep  paths,  there  are  many 
attractions  to  be  found  in  the 
towns  ; and  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence in  forming  mountains  is  jus- 
tified by  certain  statistics  as  to  the 
number  of  cattle  supported  on  the 
pasturages  and  the  singular  crystals 
to  be  found  in  the  rocks.  This  was 
indeed  a favourite  argument  at  a 
time  when  the  doctrine  of  the  philo- 
sophic Pangloss  was  so  generally 
popular.  Everything  must  be  for 
the  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  and  some  final  cause  must 
be  found  even  for  the  Alps.  Another 
contemporary  writer  observes  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Almighty  should  have  raised 
these  ‘great  excrescences  of  the 
earth,  which  to  outward  appearance 
indeed  have  neither  use  nor  come- 
liness,’ but  he  of  course  succeeds  in 
understanding  it.  Not  only  are  the 
‘ hideous  rocks  of  the  Cevennes,  the 


Vosges,  and  the  Alps  ’ useful  as 
sending  down  rivers  to  the  sea,  but 
they  are  an  excellent  preserve  for 
fur-bearing  animals.  Thus  the  in- 
fidel who  naturally  regards  such 
monstrosities  as  discreditable  to 
the  Architect  of  the  universe  is 
satisfactorily  confuted  ; and  by  cal- 
culating the  number  of  cheeses  pro- 
duced in  Alpine  dairies  and  the 
quantity  of  chamois  leather  and 
crystals  which  may  be  obtained 
in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  we 
can  penetrate  the  hidden  purposes 
of  the  Creator  in  producing  such 
hideous  excrescences  as  the  Jung- 
frau and  Mont  Blanc.  It  is  true 
that  this  trial  of  faith  is  somewhat 
severe,  and  that  the  explanation 
seems  occasionally  rather  to  break 
down.  The  French  translator  of 
one  of  the  early  Swiss  travellers 
has  a very  short  and  conclusive 
answer  to  the  ingenious  device  by 
which  his  author  proves  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Alps.  In  spite  of  this 
special' pleading,  he  says,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  France  gets  on 
pretty  well  without  everlasting 
snows,  and  that  which  is  not  wanted 
in  France  can  certainly  not  be 
essential  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
If  this  gentleman  had  lived  in  the 
days  when  the  French  frontier 
crossed  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
his  views  might  have  undergone  a 
change,  and  his  patriotism  have  no 
longer  come  into  conflict  with  his 
piety.  Perhaps,  however,  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Voltaire,  and  had  a gene- 
ral disrespect  for  final  causes.  In' all 
the  ordinary  books  we  find  much 
the  same  explanation  of  the  old 
difficulty.  Fur-bearing  animals  and 
cheeses  and  crystals  are  the  mis- 
siles with  which  the  unlucky 
sceptic  is  overwhelmed,  and  the 
ways  of  Providence  satisfactorily 
vindicated  to  mankind. 

Abandoning  the  discussion  of 
such  inscrutable  questions  as  little 
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suited  for  the  temper  of  the  times, 
it  is  rather  interesting  to  investigate 
the  state  of  mind  by  which  they 
were  provoked.  Why  should  the 
Alps  be  treated  like  the  small-pox 
or  ‘ a Borgia  or  a Catiline  ’ — as 
shocking  to  our  belief  in  a bene- 
ficent Providence  P What  were  the 
feelings  with  which  they  were  re- 
garded when  theologians  treated 
them  as  puzzling  phenomena,  only 
to  be  fully  explained  when  we 
understood  the  origin  of  evil  ? 
That  explanation  about  the  fur- 
bearing animals  is  so  palpably  in- 
adequate as  to  indicate  the  grievous 
straits  in  which  the  unfortunate 
reasoner  must  have  found  himself 
confined. 

Obviously  its  inventor  hated  the 
mountains  as  a sea-sick  traveller 
hates  the  ocean,  though  he  may 
feebly  remind  himself  that  it  is  a 
good  place  for  the  fish.  The  author, 
however,  of  the  I)  Slices  do  la  Suisse 
finds  one  or  two  more  intelligible 
consolations.  At  intervals  he  comes 
across  a view  which  he  admits  to  be 
pretty,  almost,  as  it  would  seem,  in 
spite  of  the  mountains.  There  is,  for 
example,  a ‘ fort  joli  aspect  ’ from 
the  terrace  at  Berne,  and  he  admires 
the  lovely  coteaux  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  as  seen  from  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  though  he  has  not  a word 
for  the  glorious  mountain  parapet 
which  encloses  the  opposite  shores. 
In  this,  I may  remark,  he  coincides 
rather  curiously  with  the  higher 
authority  of  Addison,  who  says, 
speaking  of  the  terrace  at  Berne, 

‘ there  is  the  noblest  summer  pros- 
pect in  the  world  from  this  walk, 
for  you  have  a full  view  of  a noble 
range  of  mountains  that  lie  in  the 
country  of  the  Grisons,  and  are 
buried  in  snow.’  The  geography  of 
this  remark  is  singular,  but  the 
taste  is  unimpeachable.  Addison, 
however,  cannot  have  been  a great 
lover  of  snow  mountains,  for  he 
compares  the  Lake  of  Constance 
to  that  of  Geneva,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  The  Lake  of 


Constance,  he  says,  ‘appears  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  wants  the 
fruitful  fields  and  vineyards  that 
border  upon  the  other.’  Why,  then, 
should  it  be  more  beautiful  to  the 
eye  ? The  only  obvious  reason  is 
that  it  is  not  bordered  by  the  wild 
ranges  of  Savoy,  which  he  must 
apparently,  have  reckoned  as  a posi- 
tive disadvantage  to  its  rival.  In  a 
paper  in  the  Tcdler , the  snow  moun- 
tains are  treated  by  him  with  a 
painful  degree  of  disrespect  which 
seems  to  countenance  this  conclusion. 
That  the  natives  have  winter  in 
August,  and  that  there  are  seven 
wooden  legs  in  one  family,  seem  to 
be  the  only  remarks  which  Addison 
brought  back  from  the  ‘top  of  the 
highest  mountain  in  Switzerland.’ 
The  Lake  of  Geneva  is  almost  a 
sacred  place  to  the  lover  of  moun- 
tain scenery  : whether  we  hail  it  as 
the  first  introduction  to  the  beauties 
of  the  Alps  or  pay  them  our  last 
farewell  from  its  shores,  it  is  equally 
incomparable ; the  lovely  grouping 
of  rock  and  hanging  meadow  and 
distant  snow  and  rich  lowland  and 
breadth  of  deep  blue  water  strike 
one  as  a masterpiece  in  some  great 
gallery  of  exquisite  landscapes.  We 
now  look  upon  it,  or  ought  to  look 
upon  it,  as  tinged  with  poetical  asso- 
ciations from  Bousseau  and  Byron 
— if  those  respectable  authors  have 
not  become  too  old-fashioned  for  the 
modern  generation.  But  its  own 
intrinsic  merits  are  incomparable, 
and  a man  who  preserves  a stolid 
indifference  in  face  of  such  a scene 
must  be,  one  W'ould  think,  of  the 
essentially  pachydermatous  order. 
It  was  slow,  however,  in  making  its 
way  to  public  favour.  Perhaps  we 
may  excuse  Bishop  Burnet  for  taking 
more  interest  in  the  theology  than 
in  the  scenery  of  Geneva.  He  seems 
to  have  glanced  at  the  mountains 
with  considerable  disgust.  He 
looked  at  the  Mont  Maudit-  — as 
Mont  Blanc  was  then  expressively 
named — and  was  assured  by  a cer- 
tain incomparable  mathematician 
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that  it  was  two  miles  in  perpen- 
dicular height ; and  after  meditat- 
ing a little  upon  the  subject,  remarks 
that  ‘ one  will  be  afterwards  apt  to 
imagine  that  these  cannot  be  the 
primary  productions  of  the  Author 
of  Nature,  but  are  the  vast  ruins  of 
the  first  world  which  the  deluge 
broke  into  so  many  inequalities.’ 
Later  writers  gradually  awake  to  its 
charms.  Gibbon  admired,  though 
from  a safe  distance,  the  noble 
mountains  of  Savoy,  which  looked 
down  upon  him  on  the  moonlight 
night  when  he  put  the  last  stroke 
to  the  Decline  ancl  Fall , and  Voltaire 
composed  a few  smart  lines  about 

ces  monts  sourcilleux 

Qui  pressent  les  enters  et  qui  fendent  les 
cieux, 

and  declared  that  1 mon  lac  est  le 
premier,’  principally  because  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  lofty  goddess 
La  Liber te.  But  we  should  hardly 
look  either  to  Voltaire  or  to  Gibbon 
for  any  genuine  enthusiasm  in 
presence  of  natural  sublimity. 
From  Rousseau — the  first  man, 
according  to  Mr.  Carlyle  (though 
the  expression  is  not  strictly  accu- 
rate), who  said,  Come  let  us  make 
a description — we  might  expect 
better  things ; and  better  things 

are  not  altogether  wanting.  Yet 
o o 

it  is  curious  to  find  in  one 
of  St.  Preux’s  set  descriptions, 
just  the  same  peculiarity  which 
we  have  noticed  in  Addison. 
That  enthusiastic  gentleman  de- 
scribes the  head  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  with  his  usual  fluency. 
He  points  out  to  Julie  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  ‘ redans  of 
the  mountains ; ’ but  his  great 
point  is  the  comparison  between 
the  rich  and  charming  banks  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  barren 
heights  of  the  Chablais.  The  moral 
is,  of  course,  that  freedom  has  pro- 
duced vineyards  in  one  case  and 
slavery  left  bare  rocks  in  the  other ; 
but  it  seems  plain  that  even  Rous- 
seau had  not  learnt  our  modern  ad- 


miration for  barrenness  on  its  own 
account.  He  admired  the  mountains 
as  the  barriers  which  kept  luxury 
from  corrupting  the  simplicity  of 
the  native,  and  in  some  passages  he 
expresses  what  may  be  taken  for 
substantially  the  modern  sympathy 
with  savage  scenery ; but  one  still 
feels  that  his  love  of  rocks  is  a par- 
ticular case  of  his  love  of  paradox. 
He  admires  them  precisely  because 
they  are  hideous  ; the  mountains, 
like  the  noble  savage,  are  a stand- 
ing protest  against  the  sophisti- 
cated modern  taste ; they  were 
bare  and  wild  and  repulsive,  but  at 
any  rate  they  had  not  taken  to 
wearing  wigs  and  stays  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  conventional  taste  of 
the  centurj*.  To  love  them  is  a 
proof  of  a singular  independence 
of  character,  which  is  admirable 
because  it  is  eccentric.  By  way  of 
extreme  contrast  to  this  point  of 
view  we  may  take  the  last  of  the 
Tories,  to  whom  the  abuse  of  luxury 
was  meaningless  cant,  and  London 
the  centre  of  all  interest.  Dr. 
Johnson  speculates  after  his  fashion 
upon  the  love  of  mountain  scenery, 
when  Boswell  has  succeeded  in 
lugging  him  into  the  wilds  of  the 
Highlands.  He  gets  to  a place 
such  as  a 6 writer  of  romance  might 
have  been  delighted  to  feign,’  but 
he  evidently  regards  it  with  supreme 
disgust.  He  thinks  with  fond  re- 
gret of  his  ideal  prospect  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  has  a dim  conviction  that 
he  is  rather  a fool  for  suffering 
himself  to  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of 
a Boswell  into  these  regions  of  bog 
and  heather.  However,  it  will  never 
do  for  a philosopher  to  admit  that  he 
has  made  a mistake,  and  accordingly 
he  proceeds  to  moralise  in  this 
fashion : ‘ It  will  readity  occur,’ 

he  says,  ‘ that  this  uniformity  of 
barrenness  can  afford  very  little 
amusement  to  the  traveller;  that 
it  is  easy  to  sit  at  home  and  con- 
ceive rocks,  heaths,  and  waterfalls, 
and  that  these  journeys  are  useless 
labours,  which  neither  impregnate 
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the  imagination  nor  inform  the 
understanding.’  That  is  obviously 
the  genuine  Johnsonese  sentiment. 
Why  was  he  not  sitting  in  the 
Mitre  ‘ conceiving  rocks  and  heaths 
and  waterfalls  ’ enough  to  give 
additional  zest  to  his  comforts, 
instead  of  dragging  his  ponderous 
bulk  into  this  ‘ uniformity  of  barren- 
ness ’ ? Of  course  he  finds  a reason 
such  as  it  is.  Such  regions,  he 
says,  form  a great  part  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  and  he  that  has  never  seen 
them  must  be  unacquainted  with 
one  of  the  great  scenes  of  human 
existence.  On  another  occasion  his 
reflections  have  a similar  tinge. 
He  admits  that  he  has  entered  the 
Highlands  by  choice,  and  has  no 
serious  cause  for  alarm ; yet  the 
thoughts  produced  by  the  ‘unknown 
and  untravelled  wilderness  ’ verge 
upon  the  uncomfortable.  ‘ The 
phantoms  which  haunt  the  desert 
are  want  and  misery  and  danger ; 
the  evils  of  dereliction  rush  upon 
the  thoughts ; man  is  made  un- 
willingly acquainted  with  his  own 
weakness ; and  meditation,  shows 
him  how  little  he  can  sustain,  how 
little  he  can  perform.’ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
human  being  more  thoroughly  out 
of  his  element  than  Dr.  Johnson 
on  a mountain  ; and  we  may  pardon 
him  for  expressing  frankly  senti- 
ments which  a considerable  number 
of  modern  tourists  might  probably 
discover  at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts.  Indeed,  there  is  a good 
deal  to  be  said  for  his  opinions. 
Is  there  not  something  rather  un- 
natural in  the  modern  enthusiasm, 
or  affectation  of  enthusiasm,  for 
‘ uniformity  of  barrenness  ’ ? Why 
should  we  not  prefer  the  regions 
which  are  admirably  fitted  for 
human  comfort  to  those  in  which 
life  must  be  a continual  struggle  ? 
Goldsmith,  writing  from  Leyden, 
speaks  contemptuously  of  the  Scotch 
scenery  from  which  he  had  just  de- 
parted. ‘ There,’  he  says,  ‘ hills  and 
rocks  intercept  every  prospect ; here 


it  is  all  a continued  plain,’  and  very 
much  the  better,  as  he  seems  to  in- 
timate, for  the  absence  of  those  dis- 
agreeable excrescences.  Macaulay, 
commenting  upon  this  passage,  sug- 
gests a very  simple  explanation : 
comfort  and  security,  he  thinks, 
have  more  to  do  with  our  sense  of 
beauty  than  ‘people  of  romantic 
dispositions  ’ are  disposed  to  admit. 
A traveller  will  not  be  thrown  into 
ecstasies  by  natural  objects  which 
threaten  him  with  actual  danger — 

‘ by  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  a pass 
where  he  finds  a corpse  which  the 
marauders  have  just  stripped  and 
mangled,  or  by  the  screams  of  those 
eagles  whose  next  meal  may  pro- 
bably be  on  his  own  eyes ! ’ But,  one 
is  sometimes  inclined  to  ask,  Is  not 
this  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  P 
Undoubtedly  the  scream  of  an  eagle 
must  be  singularly  unpleasant  when 
it  acts  as  dinner-bell  to  a meal  of 
which  you  are  the  piece  de  resist- 
ance ; but  why  should  it  be  pleasant 
under  any  circumstances  P The 
problem  should  not  be  stated,  Why 
did  Goldsmith,  or  Addison,  or 
Johnson  hate  objects  which  made 
them  uncomfortable  with  so  good 
reason  ? but  Why  do  we  love  them  ? 
Goldsmith  could  see  Arthur’s  Seat 
and  the  Pentland  hills  and  the  Firth 
of  Forth — 

Whose  isles  upon  its  bosom  float 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold — 

and  all  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
most  picturesque  city  in  Europe  (I 
do  not  insist  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  expression)  as  easily  and  safely 
as  the  weary  flats  that  encircle 
Leyden.  Why  did  he  not  admire 
them  ? To  notice  one  parallel 
phenomenon,  there  has  been  a 
similar  change  in  modern  taste  in 
regard  to  objects  where  Lord 
Macaulay’s  theory  is  obviously  in- 
applicable. Gothic  architecture, 
the  influence  of  which  is  in  many 
respects  analogous  to  that  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  was  as  accessible  in 
the  eighteenth  century  as  it  is  in 
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the  present  day.  There  was  no 
more  danger  then  than  now  of  the 
cathedral  jackdaws  dining  off  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator,  or  of  any 
worse  robbers  than  elderly  vergers 
lying  in  wait  for  sightseers.  Yet  it 
is  spoken  of  in  language  which  re- 
minds one  forcibly  of  the  criticism 
on  mountains.  Thus,  for  example 
— to  quote  from  a writer  who  has 
given  us  his  views  on  both  topics 
— Bishop  Berkeley  was  certainly  a 
man  of  fine  taste  and  keen  sensi- 
bility. He  crossed  Mont  Cenis 
on  Hew  Year’s  Day  1714,  and  re- 
marks, first,  that  he  was  4 put  out 
of  humour  by  the  most  horrible 
precipices  ; ’ secondly,  that  his  life 
often  4 depended  on  a single  step  ; ’ 
and  thirdly,  that  his  correspondent 
had  much  better  take  the  compara- 
tively safe  and  pleasant  route  to  Italy 
by  sea.  In  the  Minute  Philosopher , 
again,  he  has  occasion  to  propose  a 
theory  of  beauty.  The  Eastern 
nations  and  the  Greeks,  he  tells  us, 
4 naturally  ran  into  the  most  be- 
coming dresses,  whilst  our  Gothic 
gentry  have  never  yet  had  the  luck 
to  stumble  on  anything  that  was 
not  absurd  and  ridiculous.’  Follow- 
ing out  the  argument,  he  speaks  of 
the  various  graces  of  Greek  build- 
ings, in  all  of  which,  according  to 
him,  ‘beauty  ariseth  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  use  in  the  imitation  of 
natural  things  . . . which  is 

indeed  the  grand  difference  between 
Greek  and  Gothic  architecture,  the 
latter  being  fantastical  and  for  the 
most  part  founded  neither  in  nature 
or  reason,  necessity  or  use,  the  ap- 
"pearance  of  which  accounts  for  all 
the  beauty,  grace,  and  ornament  of 
the  other.’  Thus  Berkeley  assumed 
as  a primary  axiom,  needing  no 
sort  of  proof,  that  Gothic  archi- 
tecture was  naturally  devoid  of 
beauty,  as  indeed  Gothic  is  gene- 
rally used  in  that  age  as  synony- 
mous with  barbarous,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  a term  of  abuse,  whether 
applied  to  manners  or  to  buildings. 
Hot  to  dwell  upon  this,  it  is  suffi- 


cient to  remark  at  present  that  a 
man  who  could  cite  Westminster 
Abbey  or  Salisbury  Cathedral  as 
specimens  of  simple  ugliness  might 
very  well  shudder  at  the  Alps.  The 
second  party  of  tourists  that  ever 
visited  Chamouni  compared  the 
Aiguilles  to  the  spires  of  a Gothic 
church,  and  the  comparison  has 
become  as  hackneyed  as  other 
tourist  commonplaces.  The  cathe- 
dral and  the  granite  peaks  have 
indeed  many  qualities  in  common ; 
the  grey  walls  have  caught  some- 
thing of  the  solemn  gloom  of  the 
mountain  cliff,  and  the  fantastic  and 
almost  grotesque  shapes  of  some  of 
the  rocky  pinnacles  rival  the  daring 
visions  of  mediaeval  architects. 
Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
describe  the  wildest  mountain 
scenery  without  the . use  of  archi- 
tectural metaphor ; and  one  might 
venture  to  predict  from  a man’s 
taste  in  human  buildings  whether 
he  preferred  the  delicate  grace  of 
lowland  scenery  or  the  more  start- 
ling effects  only  to  be  seen  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains.  It  may 
fairly  be  inferred  that  men  who 
held  the  artistic  creed  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  prevented 
from  loving  the  sublime  but  irregular 
shapes  of  the  Alps  by  something 
more  than  the  inconveniences  or 
the  dangers  of  travel.  The  moun- 
tains, like  music,  require  not  only 
the  absence  of  disturbing  causes, 
but  the  presence  of  a delicate  and 
cultivated  taste.  Early  travellers 
might  perceive  the  same  objects 
with  their  outward  sense  ; but  they 
were  affected  as  a thoroughly  un- 
musical person  is  affected  by  the 
notes  of  some  complex  harmony,  as 
a chaos  of  unmeaning  sounds. 

We  require,  therefore,  to  pene- 
trate a little  farther  into  the  ques- 
tion. I have  spoken  hitherto  of 
sentiments  which  may  be  due 
simply  to  the  material  inconveni- 
ences of  the  Alps.  They  were  such 
as  a farmer  or  a political  economist 
might  utter  from  the  purely  utili- 
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tarian  point  of  view.  Mountains,  it 
was  said,  showed  a ‘uniformity  of 
"barrenness  ; ’ and  patriots  replied 
by  counting  the  number  of  cows 
they  could  feed.  The  mountains 
were  simply  species  of  the  great 
genus  desert.  An  economist  might 
use  them  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  the  4 margin  of  cultivation,’  which 
creeps  gradually  up  their  flanks  as 
rent  rises  in  the  valleys.  But  the 
simple  statements  that  bare  rock 
and  everlasting  snow  are  very 
much  in  the  way  of  an  enlightened 
agriculturist,  and  highly  incon- 
venient to  roadmakers,  with  a few 
necessary  amplifications,  will  pretty 
well  sum  up  the  reflections  of  the 
old-fashioned  guide-books.  There 
were,  however,  even  in  those  dark 
ages,  some  observers  who  could  see 
in  the  Alps  more  than  inconvenient 
lumps  of  objectionable  matter; 
men  of  science  had  penetrated  their 
recesses,  had  hunted  for  rare  herbs 
upon  their  slopes,  had  attempted  to 
account  for  glacier  motion,  and  had 
i given,  as  they  imagined,  a perfectly 
* satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  mountains  themselves.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  see  what  were  the  first 
impressions  of  those  who  surmounted 
their  natural  terror  or  disgust,  and 
gave  some  descriptions  of  the  more 
striking  phenomena  which  they 
observed.  A few  notes  from  some 
of  the  earlier  writers  will  help  to 
illustrate  their  state  of  mind. 

In  the  JDelices  dc  la  Suisse — to 
return  for  a moment  to  that  excel- 
lent work — there  is  a picture  which 
may  catch  the  eye  of  the  hasty 
reader.  It  appears  at  first  sight  to 
represent  a croquet-ball.  The  two 
poles  are  dark,  but  a lighter  zone 
runs  round  the  equator,  and  is 
marked  by  certain  singular  figures 
something  like  the  astronomical 
sign  of  Pisces.  And  thereby  hangs 
a tale — and  a very  remarkable 
one.  The  object  in  question  was 
the  chief  ornament  of  a museum 
at  Lucerne,  and  for  aught  I know 
may  still  be  visible  there  to  enter- 


prising travellers.  One  of  the 
earlier  Swiss  travellers,  Scheuchzer 
by  name,  declares  in  a fine  glow  of 
enthusiasm  that  there  is  nothing 
like  it  ‘ in  regum,  principum,  priva- 
torumque  museis.’  Scheuchzer,  who 
made  several  tours  from  1702  to 
1 7 1 1 , was  a man  of  some  real 
scientific  acquirements,  especially  as 
a botanist ; he  invented  a theory 
of  glacial  motion,  noticed  by  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall ; some  of  his  journals 
were  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  two  of  the  quaint  illus- 
trations are  dedicated  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  He  represents  the  intellec- 
tual stage  at  which  a growing  scep- 
ticism has  made  a compromise 
with  old-fashioned  credulity.  His 
rule,  and  it  is  a very  convenient 
one,  is  always  to  believe  half  of 
what  he  is  told.  For  example,  he 
does  not  believe  that  any  chamois 
possess  the  quality  of  ‘ impenetra- 
bilitas,’  i.e.  to  musket- shots ; but 
thinks  that  some  of  them  must  have 
an  abnormal  toughness  of  constitu- 
tion, probably  due  to  the  bezoars 
sometimes  found  in  their  intestines. 
In  regard,  however,  to  this  marvel- 
lous stone,  he  throws  aside  his  scep- 
ticism in  favour  of  unqualified 
faith.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  less 
than  a draconita  or  dragon-stone, 
and  the  rarity  of  such  an  object 
may  be  inferred  from  the  most 
approved  process  of  obtaining  it. 
You  must  first  catch  a dragon  asleep, 
then  scatter  soporific  herbs  about 
him  (which,  as  Scheuchzer  admits, 
has  a fabulous  sound),  and  then  cut 
the  stone  out  of  his  head,  which, 
however,  will  be  spoilt  if  he  wakes 
during  the  process.  Considering 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  securing 
all  these  conditions,  it  must  be  held 
as  fortunate  that  in  this  instance- 
the  stone  was  dropped  promiscuously 
by  a flying  dragon  and  picked  up  by 
a passing  peasant.  The  authenticity 
of  the  stone  is  proved  by  several 
arguments : as,  first,  a dishonest 
man  would  never  have  invented  so* 
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simple  a story,  bat  would  rather 
have  produced  some  marvellous  tale 
about  its  coming  from  the  farthest 
Indies  ; secondly,  there  are  various 
depositions  of  the  finder  and  his 
family  ; and,  thirdly,  the  stone  not 
only  cures  simple  haemorrhages 
(which  it  might  have  done,  if  com- 
posed of  simple  jasper  or  marble) 
but  dysenteries  and  fevers,  and  a 
catalogue  of  more  terrible  complaints 
than  were  ever  relieved  by  Hollo- 
way’s Pills.  Schenchzer  then  brings 
forward  a quantity  of  corroborative 
evidence  as  to  the  existence  of 
dragons.  There  is,  indeed,  a strong 
a priori  probability  that  in  regions 
so  wild  and  full  of  caves  as  the 
Ehaetian  Alps  dragons  must  exist ; 
but  more  direct  testimony  is  not 
wanting  and  generally  conforms  to 
one  type.  Some  4 vir  quidam  pro- 
bus ’ comes  home  in  the  evening 
with  a swimming  in  the  head  and 
a marked  uncertainty  about  the 
motions  of  his  legs.  He  attributes 
these  unprecedented  phenomena 
to  the  influence  of  the  dragon 
who  encountered  him  in  the  forest. 
Prom  his  description  an  accurate 
portrait  of  the  dragon  is  composed. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  these 
diagrams  is  the  singular  variety  of 
type  in  the  genus  dragon.  There  are 
scaly  dragons  and  slimy  dragons, 
dragons  with  wings  and  feet,  two- 
legged  and  four-legged  dragons,  and 
at  times  dragons  with  neither  wings 
nor  legs,  but  with  objectionable 
heads  and  semi-human  faces  of  an 
expression  at  once  humorous  and 
malignant.  Schenchzer  divides 
these  dragons  by  a scientific  classi- 
fication, and  is  puzzled  by  the 
question  whether  the  crest  is  to  be 
taken  as  a specific  distinction  or  is 
merely  characteristic  of  the  male,  or 
(should  we  say  ?)  the  cock  dragon. 
At  any  rate  4 satis  superque  constat  ’ 
that  there  are  dragons  which  differ 
from  serpents  in  seven  respects, 
amongst  the  rest  that  they  breathe 
so  hard  as  to  draw  in  not  merely  air 
but  the  birds  flying  above  them. 


Half  a century  before  Sclieuchzer, 
or  about  1 666,  the  Alps  were  visited 
by  the  learned  Jesuit  Kircher,  and  it 
is  rather  amusing  to  compare  their 
views.  Kircher  believes,  as  becomes 
his  cloth  and  his  period,  in  various 
stories  which  Sclieuchzer  summarily 
puts  down  amongst  1 anilia  delira- 
menta.’  On  dragons  he  is  specially 
emphatic.  A certain  c clarissimus 
vir,’  Herr  Scharer,  had  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  a fiery  dragon,  which  flew 
across  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  from 
Mount  Pilate,  emitting  sparks 
like  an  anvil,  and  indeed  strongly 
resembling  a meteor  to  less  ex- 
perienced observers.  Hay,  he  is 
bound  by  his  respect  for  the 
Church — though  not  without  a 
word  or  two  of  hinted  suspicion — 
to  believe  in  a legend  which  is  pre- 
served by  a public  notice  in  the 
church  of  St.  Leodegarius  in  Lu- 
cerne. It  tells  how  a man  passed 
some  months  in  a cave  with  two 
dragons,  who  were  either  naturally 
amiable  or  were  calmed  by  his 
energetic  appeals  to  the  Virgin, 
and  finally  escaped  by  holding  on 
to  their’  tails  when  they  flew  away 
after  their  period  of  hybernation. 
Dragons,  it  is  plain,  still  flapped 
their  gigantic  wings  across  every 
retired  gorge  and  haunted  all  the 
inaccessible  caves  of  the  Alps  ; and 
if  anyone  doubts  it,  he  must  reckon 
with  Gesnerus,  Cysatus  and  the- 
learned  Stumphius.  Indeed,  they 
seem  to  have  been  almost  as  com- 
mon as  Ldmmergeier.  Kircher  has 
still  more  marvellous  anecdotes  to 
relate.  He  was  evidently  a good 
mountaineer,  and  made  the  ascent 
of  Pilatus,  upon  which  Schenchzer 
failed  4 partim  propter  corporis, 
lassitudinem,  partim  propter  lon- 
ginquitatem  vise  adhuc  metiendae 
causes  which,  though  seldom  so 
frankly  acknowledged,  have  hin- 
dered a good  many  ascents  before 
and  since.  Devils,  pigmies,  and 
cobolds  still  lingered  like  the 
relics  of  primaeval  populations, 
slowly  decaying  before  the  ad- 
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vance  of  civilisation.  On  Pilate, 
Kirclier  saw  tlie  lake  to  which 
the  devil  drags  Pilate  every  Good 
Friday  to  inflict  an  annual  punish- 
ment. He  was  disappointed  at  find- 
ing it  only  a yard  and  a half  in 
depth,  but  was  startled  by  certain 
suspicious  footsteps  in  the  snow, 
which  might  or  might  not  have 
been  those  of  the  diabolical  visit- 
ant. On  this,  as  on  some  other 
points,  he  leans  towards  a qualified 
scepticism,  and  thinks  that  most  of 
the  dcevmnculi  of  which  he  speaks 
were  due  to  the  credulity  of  the 
peasantry.  Once,  however,  he  had 
a more  startling  adventure.  He 
was  climbing  the  Mons  Arnus  in 
Unterwalden,  in  search  of  a gold- 
bearing  cave.  As  he  approached  the 
mouth,  there  issued  from  it  a con- 
fused hubbub  as  of  human  voices, 
though  no  being  of  mortal  flesh  and 
blood  could  have  been  within  some 
miles.  Poor  Kircher  narrowly  es- 
caped being  hurled  to  the  bottom, 

4 like  Sisyphus,’  as  he  puts  it,  and 
we  may  fancy  returned  to  the 
nearest  village  with  his  appetite 
for  gold-bearing  caves  considerably 
damped.  I will  only  add  that,  in 
regard  to  dragons,  Kircher  had  an 
hypothesis  to  explain  the  variety  in 
structure  upon  which  I have  already 
remarked.  The  dragon,  he  thought, 
was  the  result  of  spontaneous  gene- 
ration. Eagles  left  the  carcases  of 
their  prey  to  decay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  eyries,  and  from 
these  savoury  hotbeds  of  corruption 
there  would  naturally  arise  dra- 
gons partaking  in  various  propor- 
tions of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
animals  whose  carcases  happened 
to  form  the  delectable  compost. 

The  Alps,  then,  were  still  haunted, 
even  in  the  days  of  Sir  Isaac  Hew- 
ton,  by  portentous  dragons.  At  a 
rather  earlier  period  they  afforded 
shelter  to  goblins  and  devils  of  still 
more  portentous  nature.  These  pic- 
turesque beings  disappeared  before 
the  early  dawn  of  science,  much  as 
the  natives  of  Tasmania  have  dis- 


appeared before  the  English  immi- 
grants. It  is  only  another  stage  in  the 
process  described  in  Milton’s  lines — 

From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 

Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent. 

The  old  gods  of  the  woods  and  the 
streams  were  degraded,  as  we  know, 
into  demons  ; and  their  last  descend- 
ants seem  to  have  been  the  wretched 
dcemunculi  who  lingered  in  Kir- 
cher’s imagination.  The  dragons, 
as  having  a quasi- scientific  exist- 
ence and  having  left  at  least  one 
tangible  token  of  their  presence  in 
the  museum  at  Lucerne,  lingered 
yet  a little  longer ; but  they,  with 
much  that  was  more  beautiful,  fled 
before  the  earliest  approach  of  the 
tourist.  Hot  the  vestige  of  a dragon 
is  now  to  be  found,  even  in  those 
wildest  regions  of  the  Alps  which, 
according  to  Scheuchzer,  were  spe- 
cially adapted  for  their  generation, 
and  which  are  now  thronged  and,  as 
some  think,  desecrated  by  the  bath- 
ing guests  at  St.  Moritz.  Fairies  and 
elves,  and  other  symbols  by  which 
people  once  interpreted  to  them- 
selves the  awe  and  wonder  pro- 
duced by  natural  scenery,  have  died 
too  thoroughly  even  for  poetical 
purposes.  How  much  will  go  with 
them  ? and  how  far  will  the  same 
process  applied  in  other  directions 
destroy  the  beauty  and  the  romance 
of  our  daily  lives  ? 

Old  travellers  saw  a mountain 
and  called  it  simply  a hideous 
excrescence;  but  then  they  peo- 
pled it  with  monsters  and  demons  ; 
gnomes  wriggled  through  its  subter- 
ranean recesses ; mysterious  voices 
spoke  in  its  avalanches ; dragons 
winged  their  way  across  its  gorges ; 
the  devil  haled  the  ghosts  of  old 
sinners  to  its  lakes  to  be  tormented ; 
the  wild  huntsman  issued  from  its 
deep  ravines;  and  possibly  some 
enchanted  king  sat  waiting  for 
better  days  in  a mysterious  hall 
beneath  its  rocks.  Was  not  this 
merely  expressing  in  another  way 
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the  same  sense  of  awe  which  we 
describe  by  calling  the  mountain 
itself  sublime  and  beautiful  ? The 
sentiment  was  projected  into  these 
external  images,  but  in  substance 
it  may  have  been  much  the  same ; 
and  every  legend  which  floats  round 
these  noble  peaks  shows  as  distinctly 
as  the  ravings  of  the  modern  en- 
thusiast how  much  they  impress 
the  imagination.  When  the  machi- 
nery, as  old  critics  used  to  call  it, 
has  finally  decayed  and  dropped  to 
pieces,  the  feelings  to  which  its  rise 
was  due  may  still  survive,  and  we 
may  admire  nature  equally  or  pos- 
sibly more  when  the  beings  by  which 
we  accounted  to  ourselves  for  our 
admiration  have  ceased  to  exist  even 
in  fancy.1 * * 

At  the  period,  however,  of  which 
I am  speaking,  dragons  and  goblins 
were,  so  to  speak,  at  the  fag  end  of 
their  existence.  They  had  received 
notice  to  quit,  and  were  submitting 
without  serious  opposition.  For  a 
short  time  there  was  a struggle 
between  scepticism  and  faith,  which 
is  rather  odd  to  observe.  Sensible 
men  of  course  took  a middle  path 
and  admitted  that  many  dragons 
were  the  fictions  of  credulous  pea- 
sants, and  perhaps  even  a mythical 
way  of  describing  waterfalls  (that 
is  one  of  Scheuchzer’s  suggestions), 
but  they  would  not  fly  to  the  ridi- 
culous extreme  of  abandoning  their 
dragons  altogether.  They  made  a 
judicious  compromise  and  tried  to 
reconcile  the  conclusions  of  faith 
and  science.  It  is  evident  that 
some  mental  effort  was  neces- 
sary to  belief.  When  it  comes  to 
classifying  dragons  and  dividing 
them  into  scientific  species  (‘  dra- 
cones,’  says  one  traveller  in  1680, 

1 in  non  alatos  et  alatos  dividemus, 
illosque  in  apodes  et  pedatos  sub- 
dividemus  ’)  we  feel  that  their  days 
are  doomed  ; and  it  is  at  this  period 


when  the  old  romance  is  finally 
slain  and  science  has  not  as  yet 
created  a new  interest  for  itself  that 
the  mountains  would  naturally  be 
most  prosaic.  Yet  there  was  already  a 
beginning  of  better  things.  Kircher, 
for  example,  had  taken  to  moun- 
tain exploration  from  liis  extreme 
interest  in  an  explosion  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  was  eager  to  solve  the 
curious  problems  which  they  pre- 
sented. The  mountains  were  al- 
ready interesting  in  his  eyes,  and 
from  that  it  is  a short  step  to  be- 
coming beautiful.  His  explanation, 
indeed,  admits  that  their  occasional 
beauty  is  a kind  of  supplementary 
cause  of  their  existence.  There  are, 
it  appears,  five  main  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  mountains : first, 
they  serve  as  chains  to  bind  the 
earth  together,  or  as  the  bones  or 
skeleton  of  the  world,  "which  is 
illustrated  by  elaborate  diagrams ; 
secondly,  they  resist  the  destructive 
action  of  the  sea ; thirdly,  they  make 
rivers,  and  to  illustrate  this  he  treats 
us  to  singular  diagrams,  showing 
how  the  Alps  and  other  mountain 
chains  are  simply  lids  to  vast  cis- 
terns of  water — ‘ hy drophylacioe,  ’ as 
he  calls  them — from  which  the  rivers 
are  somehow  pumped  up  ; fourthly, 
they  restrain  the  wind  and  protect 
plants ; and,  fifthly,  they  produce 
mines.  To  this  he  adds  cursorily, 
and,  as  it  were,  rather  ashamed  of 
so  trifling  a reason,  4 non  dicam  hie 
de  amoenitate  prospectus,  de  utili- 
tate  quam  umbra  sua  in  subjectis 
agrorum  planis  vallibusque  confe- 
runt,’  &c.  So  that  the  mountains 
were  not  quite  without  their  charms. 
The  most  striking  passage,  how- 
ever, upon  this  subject  occurs  in 
Burnet’s  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
People  in  those  days  fancied,  as 
people  generally  fancy  when  they 
catch  sight  for  the  first  time  of  a 
new  problem,  that  it  was  far  easier 


1 See  an  interesting  article  on  * King  Laurin’s  Rosegardcn,’  in  a recent  number 

of  the  CornMll  Magazine,  where  a curious  instance  of  this  process  is  examined  at 

some  length. 
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and  simpler  tlian  was  actually  tlie 
case ; they  did  not  know  till  expe- 
rience taught  them  how  painfully 
they  would  be  compelled  to  advance 
from  step  to  step,  and  to  unravel 
the  intricate  chain  of  causes  which 
have  gone  to  bring  the  earth  into 
its  present  shape ; and  still  less  how 
one  principal  result  of  the  enquiry 
would  be  to  prove  that  the  most 
interesting  questions  lay  outside  the 
reach  of  human  knowledge.  With 
the  Book  of  Genesis  for  their  au- 
thority, a happy  faculty  of  guessing 
to  eke  out  any  deficiencies  of  infor- 
mation, and  a few  inferences  from 
the  Newtonian  theories  to  produce 
a scientific  tinge,  they  thought  that 
the  whole  thing  would  be  explained. 

Burnet’s  view  was  that  the  earth 
resembled  a gigantic  egg,  the  shell 
representing  the  superficial  crust, 
the  white  of  the  egg  the  subter- 
ranean waters,  and  the  yolk  the 
central  core.  When  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up 
the  shell  was  shivered,  the  waters 
drowned  mankind  and  then  retired 
into  the  present  sea,  leaving  the 
fragments  to  form  the  mountain 
ranges.  The  conclusions  thus  ob- 
tained as  to  the  past  and  the  probable 
future  of  the  world  coincided  in  the 
most  charming  way  with  the  Book  of 
Genesis  and  the  Apocalypse,  and 
they  are  enforced  with  abundant 
eloquence,  if  with  a rather  short 
allowance  of  reason.  I quote  part 
of  the  poetical  passage  in  which 
Burnet  describes  how  he  was  first 
induced  to  approach  so  tremendous 
a subject.  He  says : 

The  greatest  objects  of  nature  are,  mc- 
thinks,  the  most  pleasing  to  behold  ; next 
to  the  great  concave  of  the  heavens,  and 
those  boundless  regions  which  the  stars 
inhabit,  there  is  nothing  that  I look  upon 
with  more  pleasure  than  the  wide  sea  and 
the  mountains  of  the  earth.  There  is 
something  august  and  stately  in  the  air  of 
these  things,  that  inspires  the  mind  with 
great  thoughts  and  passions.  We  do  natu- 
rally, upon  such  occasions,  think  of  God 
and  His  greatness;  whatever  hatli  but  a 
shadow  and  appearance  of  the  Infinite,  as 
all  things  have  that  are  too  big  for  our 


[August 

comprehension,  and  fill  and  overbear  the- 
mind  with  their  excess,  cast  it  into  a pleas- 
ing kind  of  stupor  and  admiration.  And 
yet  these  mountains  that  we  are  speaking 
of,  to  confess  the  truth,  are  nothing  but 
great  ruins,  but  such  as  show  a certain 
magnificence  of  nature ; as  from  the  tem- 
ples and  broken  amphitheatres  of  the 
Homans,  we  collect  the,  greatness  of  that 
people.  But  the  grandeur  of  a nation  is 
less  sensible  to  those  who  never  saw  the 
remains  and  monuments  they  have  left, 
and  those  who  never  see  the  mountainous- 
parts  of  the  earth  scarce  ever  reflect  upon 
the  causes  of  them  or  what  power  in  na- 
ture could  be  sufficient  to  produce  them. 

Burnet  proceeds  to  say  that  when 
he  crossed  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
the  4 sight  of  those  vast  undigested 
heaps  of  stone  did  so  strike  my 
fancy  that  I was  not  easy  till  I 
could  give  myself  some  tolerable 
account  of  how  that  confusion  came 
in  nature.’  He  imagines  a sleeper 
suddenly  transported  from  the 
plains,  and  paints  his  astonishment 
on  waking  to  see  4 such  vast  bodies 
thrown  together  in  confusion.’ 

4 Look  upon  these  great  ranges,’  he 
exclaims,  4 in  what  confusion  do 
they  lie  ; they  have  neither  form 
nor  beauty,  neither  shape  nor  order, 
no  more  than  the  clouds  in  the  air. 
Then  how  barren,  how  desolate, 
how  naked  are  they ! How  they 
stand  neglected  by  nature ! Neither 
the  rains  can  soften  them  nor  the 
dews  from  heaven  can  make  them 
fruitful.’  After  insisting  on  the 
chaotic  disorder  of  the  Alps,  he 
says  that  if  you  could  get  within 
the  mountains,  4 for  they  are  gene- 
rally hollow,  you  would  find  all 
things  there  more  rude,  if  possible, 
than  without.  . . . No  tempest  nor 
earthquake  could  put  things  in 
more  disorder.  ’Tis  true  they  can- 
not look  as  ill  now  as  they  did  at 
first.  The  ruin  that  is  fresh  looks 
much  worse  than  afterwards  when 
the  earth  grows  discoloured  and 
skinned  over,  but  I fancy  if  we  had 
seen  the  mountains  when  they  were 
new-born  and  raw,  when  the  earth 
was  first  broken  and  the  waters  of 
the  deluge  newly  retired,  the  frac- 
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lions  and  confusions  of  them  would 
have  appeared  very  ghastly  and 
frightful.’ 

This  passage  gives  a very  strik- 
ing account  of  the  influence  of 
mountains  in  that  day  upon  a highly 
imaginative  observer.  They  re- 
sembled vast  ruins,  not  so  ghastly 
and  frightful  as  of  old,  because  their 
deformities  have  been  partially 
skinned  over,  yet  still  without  form 
or  beauty,  huge  chaotic  fragments 
of  the  tremendous  catastrophe  that 
once  shook  the  earth  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  yet,  from  the  fact  that 
they  spoke  so  forcibly  of  that  in- 
conceivable exhibition  of  power, 
intensely  interesting  and  suggestive 
of  elevating  thoughts.  He  felt  like 
-a  man  coming  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
imperial  city,  just  sacked  by  bar- 
barians, with  remnants  of  its  former 
splendour  lying  heaped  in  hideous 
confusion  yet  carrying  the  mind 
back  to  the  days  when  they  were 
perfect.  The  same  thought  is  ex- 
pressed in  Scott’s  lines  about  Ben- 
venue,  whose 

Knolls,  crags,  and  mounds  confusedly  hurled, 
Seemed  fragments  of  an  earlier  world. 

Only  Scott  is  content  to  play  with 
the  fancy  which  Burnet  puts  for- 
ward with  all  the  seriousness  of  a 
scientific  enquirer.  Think  of  the 
mountains  as,  in  sober  earnestness, 
ruins  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
and  they  are  really  terrible.  When 
they  have  declined  into  the  romantic 
stage  the  same  expression  is  merely 
a lively  image  of  their  apparent 
chaos.  At  a later  period  they  gain 
an  interest  of  a different  order, 
when  the  mounds  are  indicative  of 
the  action  of  ancient  glacial  forces 
and  every  rock  speaks  to  the  ob- 
server of  the  slow  lapse  of  geolo- 
gical periods. 

From  this,  I think,  we  may  deduce 
a few  obvious  conclusions  as  to  the 
different  temper  with  which  the 
mountains  were  then  regarded. 
The  Alps,  indeed,  were  visited 
without  much  fear  of  robbers  or 


of  eagles  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Every  young  gentleman 
crossed  them  in  making  the  grand 
tour,  and  no  worse  incidents  are  re- 
corded that  I know  of  than  the 
slaughter  of  Horace  Walpole’s  lap- 
dog  by  a wolf.  But  in  a wider 
sense  there  was  precisely  the  same 
difference  between  our  view  of 
Alpine  scenery  then  and  now,  as 
between  the  American  backwoods- 
man’s hatred  of  a tree  and  that 
regard  for  trees  which  people  enter- 
tain who  live  in  dread  of  Mr.  Ayrton 
and  the  despots  of  South  Kensing- 
ton. Ice  is  a nuisance  in  Greenland 
and  an  inestimable  luxury  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  we,  who  are  pent  for  ten 
months  of  the  year  in  a crowd  of 
three  million  cockneys,  love  our  re- 
maining playgrounds  of  fresh  air  and 
unenclosed  pasture  as  naturally  as 
men  hated  them  whose  lives  were  a 
daily  battle  with  the  wilderness. 
Mountains  were  once  the  main  for- 
tresses of  the  tyrannical  powers  of 
nature ; now  they  are  the  last 
strongholds  in  which  unsophisti- 
cated nature  holds  out:  it  is  not 
surprising  that  our  sentiments  have 
changed.  But  we  must  add,  if 
we  would  understand  the  precise 
nature  of  the  change,  some  of  the 
considerations  which  I have  en- 
deavoured to  suggest. 

The  judgment  passed  on  mountain 
scenery  in  different  generations 
would,  I imagine,  curiously  illus- 
trate the  relation  between  the 
poetical  and  the  scientific  stage  of 
thought  characteristic  of  any  given 
period.  When  science  had  exorcised 
the  dcemunculi , the  mountains  were 
left,  like  Burnet’s  unskinned  ruins, 
bare  of  imaginary  beings,  and  not 
yet  covered  hy  the  complicated  net- 
work of  associations  which  has  been 
gradually  produced  by  a . closer  ob- 
servation of  their  details.  To  repro- 
duce the  mountains  of  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  back  we  must  begin 
by  emptying  our  idea  of  nearly 
everything  which  gives  them  in- 
terest. The  same  picture  was  painted 
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upon  the  retina  of  Addison  when  he 
stood  on  the  terrace  of  Berne,  and 
of  the  modern  observer  who  follows 
in  his  footsteps.  But  when  we 
compare  the  significance  to  the  mind 
of  the  two  spectacles,  it  is  the 
difference  between  the  vague  blue 
films  in  the  background  of  an  igno- 
rant painter  and  the  photograph 
with  all  its  infinite  variety  of  detail. 
One  man  saw  nothing  but  a flat 
surface  bounded  by  an  irregular 
jagged  line;  to  the  other,  every 
minute  fragment  of  the  picture 
has  a story  and  a language  of  its 
own.  Mr.  Buskin  has  expounded 
at  great  length  and  with  admirable 
acuteness  the  difference  between  the 
fullness  of  meaning  in  a mountain 
as  drawn  by  Turner  and  the  vague 
shapeless  lumps  of  earlier  artists. 
The  mountains  are  now  intensely  real 
and,  so  to  speak,  alive  to  their  fingers’ 
ends  ; they  began  by  being  empty 
metaphysical  concepts,  and  the 
difference  is  simply  due  to  the  fact 
that  nobody  had  then  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  at  them,  and  that  a 
great  many  highly- skilled  observers 
have  been  working  at  them  very 
carefully  ever  since  and  have  added 
their  impressions  to  the  existing 
stock.  The  hasty  and  inaccurate 
outline  has  been  slowly  filled  up  by 
the  labours  of  successive  generations, 
and  they  have  come  into  contact 
with  our  sympathies  at  an  incom- 
parably greater  number  of  points. 

Bow,  it  is  plain  that  the  big  chaotic 
lumps  which  existed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
comparatively  useless  for  poetical 
purposes.  Burnet  has  perhaps  made 
the  best  of  them  in  the  passage  I 
have  quoted.  There  is  something 
impressive  about  his  picture  of  the 
ruins  of  an  earlier  world.  But,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  unreality  of 
the  hypothesis,  it  is  too  summary 
and  simple  a mode  of  explanation. 
It  takes  us  into  the  most  unpoetical 
sphere  of  metaphysics,  and  rather 
stops  enquiry  than  suggests  fresh 
trains  of  thought. 
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Finally,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  contemporaries  of  Bewton  had 
an  uncomfortably  mathematical 
way  of  looking  at  such  problems. 
They  thought  that  as  the  earth’s 
orbit  was  a respectable  ellipse,  the 
earth  itself  should  have  been  a neat 
oblate  spheroid ; and  any  irregu- 
larity in  figure  was  rather  discredit- 
able than  otherwise — perhaps,  as 
Whiston  argued,  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  fall  of  man. 

We  might  trace  the  reflection  of 
these  views  in  poetry,  except  that  the 
poets  had  then  so  little  to  say  of  the 
mountains,  or  indeed  of  any  natural 
objects.  When,  at  a later  period, 
men  of  science  were  prying  into 
every  detail  of  Alpine  scenery,  poets 
were  simultaneously  looking  at  them 
with  a fresh  interest.  When  Saussure 
had  been  speculating  on  the  causes 
of  glacier  motion,  Shelley  spoke  of 
the  glaciers  which  creep 

Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey  from 
their  far  fountains, 

Slow  rolling  on  ; 

and  Byron  told  how  the 

Glacier’s  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onwards  day  by  day. 

Erratic  blocks  were  objects  of  a 
poetical  as  well  as  of  a scientific 
treatment.  Wordsworth  describes 
his  leech-gatherer  as  standing 

As  a huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence, 
Wonder  to  all  that  do  the  same  espy, 

By  what  means  it  could  thither  come  and 
whence ; 

.So  that  it  seems  a thing  endued  with  sense. 
Like  a sea  beast  crawled  forth,  which  on  a. 
shelf 

Of  rock  or  sand  reposetli  there  to  sun 
itself. 

Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  Shelley 
had  evidently  observed  the  rocks 
and  the  ice  with  an  interest  as  keen 
as  that  of  Saussure,  though  they 
turned  their  observations  to  a dif- 
ferent account.  But  what  was  a 
poor  poet  to  do  with  the  shapeless 
inorganic  lumps  of  matter  which  did 
duty  for  mountains  to  a former 
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generation  P We  may  find  one  or 
two  feeble  attempts  to  hitch  them 
into  verse.  Young,  for  example,  of 
the  Night  Thoughts , took  it  into  his 
head  to  improve  some  of  the  cele- 
brated descriptions  in  Job  ; but  he 
mentions  with  some  pride  that  the 
passage  about  mountains  is  entirely 
his  own. 

Who  heaved  the  mountain  which  sublimely 
stands 

And  casts  its  shadow  into  distant  lands  ? 

For  a more  elaborate  treatment 
we  may  go  to  Pope,  and  quote  a 
once  celebrated  passage  in  the  Essay 
on  Criticism : 

So  pleased  at  first,  the  tow’ring  Alps  we 
try, 

Mount  o’er  the  vales  and  seem  to  touch 
the  sky ; 

The  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the 
last. 

But  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthening 
way; 

Th’  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wond’ring 
eyes — 

Hills  peep  o’er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps 
arise ! 

The  metaphor  is  not  precisely  a 
bad  one,  but  it  would  be  waste  of 
time  to  point  out  how  little  know- 
ledge or  love  of  the  mountains  it 
implies.  And,  finally,  I will  quote 
a few  lines  from  one  of  the  worst 
poets  of  his  own  or  any  other  gene- 
ration. They  are,  however,  curious 
as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  scientific  opinions  of  the  Burnet 
or  Kircher  variety  could  be  worked 
into  rhyme.  This  is  Blackmore’s 
account  of  the  mountains  : 

These  strong  unshaken  mounds  resist  the 
shocks 

Of  tides  and  seas  tempestuous,  while  the 
rocks 

That  secret  in  a long  continued  vein, 

Pass  through  the  earth,  the  ponderous  pile 
sustain ; 

These  mighty  girders  which  the  fabric 
bind, 

These  ribs  robust  and  vast  in  order  joined, 
These  subterranean  walls,  disposed  with 
art, 

Such  strength  and  such  stability  impart 


That  storms  beneath  and  earthquakes 
underground 

Break  not  the  pillars  nor  the  work  con- 
found. 

Bad  metaphysics  are  the  raw 
materials  of  execrable  poetry,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a dissertation 
on  final  causes  makes  very  indif- 
ferent verses.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  that  poetry  can  be\ 
made  of  raw  science  or  philosoph)'.  \ 
It  can  make  use  of  the  results  ob-  j 
tained  by  scientific  thinkers,  and  / 
profit  by  the  habits  of  close  obser- 
vation of  nature  which  they  have 
inculcated.  We  should  not  expect 
that  Mr.  Tupper  would  be  much 
more  interesting  if  he  undertook  to 
discuss  the  doctrine  of  variation  or 
species  than  Blackmore  in  setting 
forth  the  motives  which  guided 
the  Creator  in  forming  mountains. 
But  modern  poets  of  a higher  order 
should  be  penetrated  by  the  ideas 
of  the  age,  though  they  should  not 
attempt  to  expound  them  directly. 
As  a special  example  I might  quote 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  admirable  geolo- 
gical poetry  in  In  Memoriam , and 
the  love  of  a large  school  of  modern 
poets  for  graphical  minuteness  of 
description  may  be  considered  as 
partly  due  to  scientific  influences. 
They  take,  at  times,  an  exaggerated 
pride  in  careful  adherence  to  the 
smallest  details,  as  though  their 
function  was  rather  to  increase  our 
botanical  and  meteorological  infor- 
mation than  to  appeal  to  our  emo- 
tions. Before  anybody  had  ever 
looked  into  the  mountains  closely, 
classified  their  flora  and  catalogued 
their  strata,  it  was  impossible  for  a 
poet  to  do  better  than  make  a few 
vague  shots  at  their  most  obvious 
features.  Even  if  he  had  possessed 
the  necessary  knowledge,  he  might 
as  well  have  written  in  Hebrew  as 
talked  about  glaciers  or  avalanches. 
Anything  which  is  to  be  a fit 
object  for  poetical  management 
must  be  already  associated  with 
some  strong  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
the  audience  as  well  as  of  the 
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writer.  The  speculations  in  natural 
theology  to  which  the  mountains 
gave  rise  were  equally  ill  adapted  for 
poetry.  RThat  was  the  era  of  apply- 
ing common  sense  to  theology,  from 
which  it  has  since  been  banished 
effectually  enough.  In  other  words, 
the  philosophers  of  that  time  had 
an  undoubted  confidence  in  their 
powers  of  explaining  everything, 
and  seem  to  have  considered  the 
Supreme  Being  as  a highly  intelli- 
gent ruler  whose  purposes  might 
be  very  fairly  understood  and  whose 
legal  position  in  regard  to  mankind 
could  be  accurately  defined.  Poetry 
is  out  of  place  when  mystery  dis- 
appears, and  the  deeper  religious 
motives  are  for  the  time  banished 
from  the  world.  Our  imaginations 
may  be  awed  when  we  look  at 
the  mountains  from  a purely  scien- 
tific point  of  view  as  monuments  of 
the  slow  working  of  stupendous 
forces  of  nature  through  countless 
millenniums.  But  when  we  know 
precisely,  by  a metaphysical  demon- 
stration, that  they  were  made  as 
very  large  ‘ girders,’  they  are  not 
much  more  impressive  than  the  roof 
of  a railway  station.  The  modes 
of  operation  which  are  within  the 
grasp  of  the  metaphysician’s  in- 
tellect are  measured  by  the  scale  of 
his  own  mind  ; and  an  omnipotent 


Blackmore  is  only  a very  strong 
Blackmore  after  all.  The  taste 
of  the  generation  to  which  he  be- 
longed, though  it  had  many  advan- 
tages as  compared  with  our  anar- 
chical state  of  sentiment,  was  cer- 
tainly not  favourable  to  the  emotions 
due  to  sublimity  of  any  kind.  When 
Pope’ s versification,  and  V anbrugh’s 
architecture,  and  Locke’s  philo- 
sophy — all  of  them  admirable 
things  in  their  way — were  the 
highest  ideals  of  mankind,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  Jungfrau  should  be  duly 
appreciated.  They  would  hardly 
have  stooped,  if  they  could  have 
been  consulted,  to  the  worship  of  such 
a generation.  They  came  in  with 
the  renewed  admiration  for  Shake- 
speare, for  Gothic  architecture,  for 
the  romantic  school  of  art  and  lite- 
rature, and  with  all  that  modern 
revolutionary  spirit  which  we  are 
as  yet  hardly  in  a position  to  criti- 
cise. But  to  illustrate  this  in  any 
degree  would  require  us  to  trace 
out  some  of  the  earlier  symptoms 
of  the  mountain  enthusiasm,  and  to 
show  how  it  was  connected  with 
the  other  modern  sentiments.  Per- 
haps on  a future  occasion  some 
remarks  upon  this  subject  may  be 
permitted  to  me. 

Leslie  Stephen. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER. i 


mHE  people  of  tlie  United  States 
A liavebeen  strangely  negligent  in 
preserving  records  of  their  great 
men.  For  though  the  career  of 
Washington  has  tempted  three  able 
biographers  into  the  field,  yet  he  is 
almost  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of 
an  adequate  memorial  of  his  life ; 
while  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  first  Adams  still  await 
the  tardy  pen  of  the  historian. 
Daniel  Webster  is  now  added  to  the 
short  fist  of  fortunate  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  A more  admirable  subject 
has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot,  and 
surely  a more  trying  one  has  never 
taxed  the  power,  of  a biographer. 
Mr.  Curtis  has  in  part  succeeded,  in 
part  failed.  Men  of  middle  age  in 
the  United  States,  who  seem  still 
to  feel  undiminished  the  force  of 
that  spell  which  once  the  great  man 
■cast  upon  them,  complain  that  these 
volumes  are  cold,  unsympathetic, 
unpicturesque ; that  they  do  not 
breathe  of  the  great  living  Webster; 
that  they  are  not  impregnated  with 
that  imposing  personality.  A criti- 
cism so  frequently  made  by  persons 
so  competent  to  judge  is  probably 
in  some  degree  just.  There  is  no 
genius  in  the  composition,  and  a 
flash,  a leaven,  at  least,  of  genius  is 
indispensable.  But  this  same  cold 
temperament  of  the  author  has  ren- 
dered the  book  unimpassioned, 
accurate,  and  trustworthy.  It  is 
impartial  in  purpose  and  just  in 
substance.  It  is  honest,  thorough, 
and  reliable.  As  a contribution  to 
historical  literature  it  is  nearly  un- 
exceptional, but  as  a portrait  in  an 
historical  gallery  it  is  rather  correct 
than  life-like. 

Daniel  Webster  was  born  January 
1 8,  1782.  His  early  training  was 
of  a kind  to  crush  a boy  of  that 
species  of  delicate  mental  organi- 


sation which  craves  artificial  nou- 
rishment and  literary  or  scholastic 
culture.  But  his  peculiar  intellec- 
tual nature,  grand  rather  than 
graceful,  powerful  rather  than 
subtle,  could  not  have  been  ex- 
panded by  more  generous  and  fitting 
influences.  Simple  strength,  moral 
and  mental,  was  Mr.  Webster’s  dis- 
tinguishing native  trait,  and  for  the 
development  of  strength  the  sur- 
roundings in  the  unpromising  New 
Hampshire  wilderness  were  not  un- 
congenial. He  sprang  from  the 
best  type  of  the  old  New  England 
Puritan  stock.  His  father,  many 
of  whose  traits  were  strikingly  pre- 
served in  the  son,  was  a tall,  dark, 
stalwart  man,  resolute  of  will  and 
clear  of  head,  loving  religion,  liberty, 
and  learning,  a hardy  pioneer  and  a 
stern  patriot,  a soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  a judge  in  the  settle- 
ments of  the  backwoods.  He 
plunged  into  the  forests  rather 
farther  than  any  predecessor  had 
gone,  and  ‘ when  he  had  built  his 
log  cabin  and  lighted  his  fire,  his 
smoke  ascended  nearer  to  the  North 
Star  than  that  of  any  other  of  his 
Majesty’s  New  England  subjects.’ 
Nurtured  thus  in  a stern  climate, 
amid  rugged  scenery,  but  in  a brave 
and  God-fearing  household,  fed  on 
tales  of  the  great  War  of  Indepen- 
dence and  upon  the  history  of  the 
birth  of  the  new  Constitution, 
Daniel  Webster  passed  his  boyhood. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  and  there  ob- 
tained such  a rough  and  imperfect 
education  as  the  new  seat  of  learn- 
ing in  the  young  country  was  able 
to  bestow.  From  college  he  passed 
to  the  study  of  the  law. 

It  is  the  general  and  the  natural 
habit  to  associate  Daniel  Webster 
with  Massachusetts  and  Boston. 


1 Life  of  Daniel  Webster.  By  Geo.  Ticknor  Curtis,  one  of  his  Literary  Executors 
In  2 vols.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & Co.  1870. 
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Yet  New  Hampshire  not  only  bore 
him,  but  was  the  field  of  his  early 
professional  career,  and  introduced 
him  into  public  life  as  her  repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  It  would 
seem  eulogistic  rather  than  his- 
torical to  say  that  a young  man, 
barely  thirty  years  old,  was  already 
the  rival  of  one  then  in  the  prime 
of  his  age  and  his  powers,  and  still 
named  with  veneration  throughout 
the  New  England  States,  who  had 
long  held  unapproached  the  leader- 
ship of  the  New  Hampshire  bar. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  suitors 
who  could  not  secure  the  redoubt- 
able services  of  Jeremiah  Mason 
invariably  sought  to  oppose  him  by 
the  aid  of  this  youthful  barrister. 
This  professional  distinction,  so 
early  acquired,  was  steadily  in- 
creased through  all  the  long  years 
of  public  employment  which  fol- 
lowed, till  none,  even  among  bitter 
political  opponents,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  the  first, 
longo  intervallo,  among  American 
jurisconsults.  Many  able  men  in 
England  and  the  United  States 
have  won  a joint  distinction  in  law 
and  in  statesmanship.  But  it  has 
nearly  always  been  remarked  that 
the  one  or  the  other  calling  seemed 
to  suffer  from  the  admixture.  Either 
the  legal  or  the  political  faculty 
predominates  to  the  injury  of  its 
fellow.  Mr.  Webster  formed,  per- 
haps, the  most  noteworthy  among 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule,  owing 
to  a peculiar  similarity  in  the  charac- 
ter of  his  legal  practice  and  his 
statesmanship.  Both  called  into  play 
substantially  the  same  intellectual 
qualities.  A large  proportion  of 
his  professional  arguments  related 
to  questions  of  constitutional  law, 
and  far  the  greater  part  of  his 
political  labours  were  expended  in 
the  elucidation  and  maintenance  of 
the  theory  and  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  His  great  speeches 
in  Congress  differed  from  his  great 
arguments  before  the  Supreme 
Court  only  as  a thirty-six  pound 


shot  differs  from  a twenty-four 
pound  shot.  He  was  not  by  nature 
a subtle  lawyer,  nor  was  he  by  art 
a technical  one.  He  knew  the  law 
as  a science  of  broad  fundamental 
principles,  wise  and  just  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  governing  special  cases 
by  an  equitable  and  temperate  ap- 
plication. Much  splitting  of  hairs, 
logical  finesse,  learned  intricacies, 
and  the  laborious  jugglery  of  pre- 
cedents he  could  certainly  have 
coped  with  as  a purely  intellectual 
task,  but  he  always  shunned  such 
arts,  as  it  seemed,  from  a natural  dis- 
taste. His  practice  was  of  a grander, 
simpler,  and,  in  his  hands,  more 
effective  kind.  He  seemed  thus  to 
dignify  both  the  law  itself  and  the 
particular  doctrines  which  he  him- 
self was  discussing,  and  to  show 
that  substantial  reason  was  more 
potent  than  professional  chicanery. 
His  influence  over  juries  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  combination  of  a 
power  of  lucid  statement  with  his 
extraordinary  oratorical  force.  Be- 
fore an  ordinary  panel  those  gifts 
which  were  wont  to  awe  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  into  admira- 
tion and  assent  were  simply  irre- 
sistible. It  was  not  that  he  had  an 
artful  power  of  distorting,  colouring, 
or  misgrouping  evidence.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  strangely  incapable 
of  this.  The  secret  of  his  skill  lay 
in  plain,  straightforward,  impres- 
sive statement.  As  a natural  con- 
sequence all  his  great  successes 
were  achieved  when  he  was  in  the 
right.  His  power  of  setting  forth 
truth  was  magnificent.  But  if  he 
was  obviously  in  the  wrong  he  was 
ill  at  ease  and  not  in  any  rare 
degree  effective.  Unlike  Bufus 
Choate,  who  was  famous  for  winning 
his  causes  in  spite  of  the  facts,  Mr. 
Webster  was  famous  for  winning 
his  causes  by  means  of  the  facts.  A 
client  with  a bad  cause  had  a better 
counsel  in  Choate  ; a client  with  a 
good  cause  had  the  best  possible 
counsel  in  Webster. 

Mr.  Webster  first  took  his  seat 
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in  Congress,  as  a representative,  in 
May  1 8 1 3,  at  the  extra  session  which 
the  pendency  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  had  rendered  necessary. 
The  duties  which  devolved  upon 
him  were  of  a kind  peculiarly  try- 
ing even  to  mature  and  experienced 
statesmen ; for  he  was  a member  of 
the  opposition  in  time  of  active 
hostilities.  From  the  outset  the 
war  had  been  extremely  unpopular 
among  the  commercial  inhabitants 
of  New  England ; and  this  discon- 
tent had  been  further  seriously 
aggravated  by  the  ill-judged  mea- 
sures to  which  the  Administration 
had  resorted  for  conducting  the 
contest ; such  measures,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  Acts  of  Non- Inter- 
course and  Embargo,  and  the  ab- 
surd plan,  obstinately  adhered  to, 
of  waging  the  war  only  upon  land. 
Extravagance  in  opposition,  vehe- 
mence in  denunciation,  efforts  to 
hamper  the  action  of  Government  to 
the  detriment  of  even  such  ineffi- 
cient means  as  it  was  employing, 
might  not  unnaturally  have  been 
expected  from  a young,  unskilled, 
and  ambitious  politician,  and  would 
have  been  only  too  kindly  regarded 
by  a body  of  constituents  daily  fall- 
ing into  deeper  poverty  and  more 
irremediable  ruin  by  reason  of  the 
apparent  follies  and  errors  of  the 
governmental  councils.  That  Mr. 
Webster  shunned  this  natural  mis- 
take, shows  well  the  native  bent  of 
his  mind  and  temper.  His  oratory 
was  more  florid,  his  depicting  was 
more  vivid  than  in  later  years,  or 
than  was  strictly  in  accordance  with 
a severe  taste.  But  the  substance 
of  all  his  utterances  was  moderate, 
unimpassioned,  and  weighty.  His 
rhetoric  adorned  sound  arguments, 
and  was  not  the  vehicle  of  dema- 
gogic excitement.  The  display  of 
these  qualities  instantly  after  his 
entry  into  public  life,  and  in  matters 
strongly  tempting  him  to  a very 
different  course,  proves  the  unques- 
tionable truth  that  they  were  ori- 
ginal ingredients  in  his  nature,  and 


not  the  result  of  art,  observation,  or 
experience. 

But  vastly  worse,  because  more 
permanent,  injuries  than  could  be 
inflicted  by  the  temporary  policy  of 
war  were  in  store  for  the  com- 
mercial and  maritime  interests  of 
the  north-eastern  seaboard.  In 
1815-16  the  Southern  States  joined 
in  a clamorous  demand  for  a 
stringently  protective  tariff.  Mr. 
Webster,  uttering  the  sentiments  of 
that  class  which  embodied  and  very 
nearly  monopolised  the  wealth, 
enterprise,  and  intelligence  of  New 
England,  vigorously  opposed  the 
scheme.  This  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try was  not  then  the  hive  of  manu- 
facturing industry  which  the  adop- 
tion of  this  hostile  tariff  afterwards 
rendered  it.  The  merchants  had 
their  capital  invested  in  ships. 
They  reaped  rich  profits  from 
foreign  commerce  and  from  freights. 
They  were  thriving  rapidly.  They 
sought  no  better  promise  for  the 
future,  and  wished  not  to  be  ousted 
from  assured  prosperity  for  the 
dubious  prospect  of  rearing  a great 
manufacturing  interest  by  the  arti- 
ficial aid  of  protection.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  loud  outcry  of  his 
constituents  might  suffice  wholly  to 
account  for  Mr.  Webster’s  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  new  tariff.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  language  of  his 
speeches  even  at  that  early  day, 
when  free  trade  was  regarded  as  an 
economical  heresy  the  world  over, 
falls  little  if  at  all  short  of  being  a 
full  exposition  and  an  earnest  and 
able  vindication  of  that  doctrine. 
But  he  and  those  who  were  induced 
by  obvious  self-interest  and  a con- 
sequent dim  perception  of  truth  to 
think  with  him  were  far  in  advance 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Protec- 
tion was  adopted  as  the  policy  of 
the  country  by  a preponderance  of 
popular  and  governmental  opinion 
so  strong  as  to  hold  out  no  prospect 
of  any  early  reaction  or  change  of 
sentiment. 

It  is  important  fully  to  under- 
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stand  Mr.  Webster’s  position  in  this 
matter,  from  which  was  evolved 
several  years  afterwards  a terrible 
crisis  in  which,  he  played  a dis- 
tinguished part.  Having  exhausted 
every  argument  drawn  from  exist- 
ing interests  and  from  abstract 
principles ; having  asserted  that 
fallacy  in  the  doctrine  of  his  oppo- 
nents which  the  very  success  of  the 
doctrine  finally  proved  ; having  pre- 
dicted that  revulsion  of  feeling 
which  afterwards  set  in  when  it 
would  have  been  disastrous  to  yield 
to  it;  having  shadowed  forth  that 
decay  of  the  American  commercial 
marine,  and  therewith  also  of  the 
public  navy  of  the  United  States 
which  the  present  generation  wit- 
nessed even  before  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion ; and  having  nevertheless  been 
worsted,  chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  Southern  statesmen,  he  yielded 
frankly  to  the  decision  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  his  country- 
men. But  it  remained  to  determine 
what  relation  he  should  bear  in  the 
future  to  this  question.  Had  he 
been  a great  political  reformer  he 
would  have  given  himself  up  to 
preaching  free  trade.  But  perhaps 
he  did  not  believe  in  it  to  this 
degree  ; and  moreover  he  regarded 
himself  not  as  a political  reformer 
but  as  a statesman.  He  had  done 
his  best  in  the  debate  to  secure  a 
wise  conclusion.  Having  failed  in 
this,  he  next  exerted  himself,  not  to 
undo  what  evidently  could  not  for 
a long  time  to  come  be  undone,  but 
to  render  the  working  of  the  wrong 
principle  as  beneficial  as  possible. 
Though  upon  the  whole  protection 
was  an  error,  yet  it  contained  cer- 
tain partial  and  subordinate  goods 
which  now  he  laboured  to  secure 
and  foster. 

It  was  obvious  that  wherever  the 
capital  of  the  country  was  to  be  in- 
vested, there  it  must  be  kept  per- 
manently. It  must  now  be  driven 
from  the  ocean,  or  it  would  there 
rapidly  evaporate  beneath  the  pre- 
sent unwholesome  influences.  It 
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must  be  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures.  The  change 
would  involve  a very  serious  though 
possibly  not  a ruinous  shrinkage. 
But  suppose  that  in  ten  years,  just 
as  the  new  channels  were  beginning 
to  be  worn,  just  as  the  merchants 
had  acquired  a knowledge  of  their 
new  calling,  just  as  the  mills  were 
beginning  to  return  a profit,  just  as 
the  labour  of  the  working  classes 
had  been  trained  to  the  new  tasks, 
there  should  come  another  change. 
Suppose  that  then  protection  should 
be  in  whole  or  in  part  abandoned, 
and  capital  should  again  be  driven 
back  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  with 
another  and  much  more  dangerous 
shrinkage,  and  with  no  certainty  that 
the  next  decade  might  not  bring  a 
third  counter-revolution.  Beneath 
such  assaults  it  was  clear  that  mer- 
cantile enterprise  must  succumb, 
and  accumulated  capital  must  be 
frittered  away  to  nothing.  To  avoid 
this  fatal  and  not  improbable  mis- 
chief, it  was  indispensable  that  the 
system,  the  inauguration  of  which 
at  least  was  now  inevitable,  should 
be  uniform  and  permanent.  There- 
fore it  was  that  in  the  tariff  debates 
of  1815-16,  1820  and  1824,  Mr. 
Webster,  submitting  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  as  a settled 
matter,  strove  zealously  to  render  its 
application  such  that  it  might  have 
the  best  possible  chance  of  surviving 
in  such  shape  and  for  such  time  as 
the  new  manufacturers  should  need 
it.  Thus  also  it  came  to  pass  that 
he  advocated  one  or  another 
standard  of  duties  upon  the  ground 
that  it  would  insure  the  continu- 
ance of  that  system  which  in  its 
origin  he  had  strongly  opposed. 

By  1828  the  Southern  States  had 
been  taught  by  twelve  years  of  con- 
sistent and  close  protection  that  it 
was  far  from  being  that  admirable 
system  which  they  had  thought  it. 
The  cultivation  of  cotton  had  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  planters  now  de- 
sired to  export  raw  material  largely 
and  to  buy  manufactured  products 
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cheaply.  But  the  tariff  was  in  their 
way  ; whence  it  came  to  pass  that, 
with  the  same  vehemence  with 
which  they  had  urged  its  adoption, 
they  now  urged  its  immediate  and 
entire  abandonment.  Forgetting 
also  its  early  history,  they  now 
stigmatised  it  as  a selfish  plan  de- 
vised to  fill  the  coffers  of  a few 
Northern  capitalists  by  the  indirect 
taxation  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
country.  But  the  Northern  mer- 
chants, who  had  been  driven  in  their 
own  despite  and  at  great  original 
loss  and  heavy  outlay  to  establish 
manufactures,  and  who  were  now 
just  struggling  out  of  the  years  of 
apprenticeship  in  the  new  toil  to- 
wards the  days  of  remuneration, 
were  by  no  means  willing  to  pass 
through  a second  and  infinitely 
worse  process  of  change  simply 
for  the  gratification  of  their  old 
tormentors.  Circumstances  had 
changed  back  into  freetraders  the 
rigid  protectionists,  and  neces- 
sity had  made  of  the  original  free- 
traders vehement  protectionists. 
Certainly,  though  protection  is  in 
the  abstract  a gross  error,  the  latter 
class  were  for  the  time  justified  by 
the  course  of  past  events  in  de- 
manding its  continuance.  Their 
champion  in  Congress  was  Mr. 
Webster,  who  thus,  without  political 
inconsistency,  now  appeared  as  an 
advocate  of  the  protective  tariff. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  a strong 
majority  in  Congress  were  resolved 
to  abide  by  the  established  doctrine. 
It  was  then  that  threats  of  nullifi- 
cation were  made.  Nullification  and 
secession  were  kindred  shoots  from 
the  root  of  state  sovereignty.  Nulli- 
fication belonged  to  1830-32,  and 
the  same  great  question  was  then 
fought  over  in  the  Capitol,  and  was 
with  difficulty  retained  within  the 
limits  of  that  arena,  which  in  1861, 
in  the  shape  of  secession,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  more  brutal  but  con- 
clusive arbitrament  of  civil  war. 
The  opposing  theories  of  the  Con- 
stitution upon  which  the  contesting 


factions  relied  are  too  well  under- 
stood to  need  elaborate  exposition. 
The  Northern  theory  was  that  the 
Constitution  effected  an  integral 
union  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
country  ; that  the  enactments  of 
Congress  were  supreme  unless  un- 
constitutional, and  that  the  question 
of  unconstitutionality  could  be  de- 
cided only  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  was 
final  and  binding.  The  Southern 
theory  was  that  the  Constitution 
was  a compact  between  sovereign 
states;  that  a law  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  excess  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  this  compact  was 
a breach  of  the  reserved  sovereignty 
of  the  states,  and  was  therefore 
originally  void ; that  the  State,  as  a 
sovereign  power,  was  to  judge  of 
infractions  of  its  own  sovereignty, 
and  could  not  be  required  to  obey  a 
law  simply  because  it  had  not  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  1 nullifiers  ’ 
now  said  that  the  Constitution  gave 
no  power  to  Congress  to  pass  a tariff 
for  the  purpose  of  protection ; that 
therefore  the  laws  enacting  a pro- 
tective tariff  were  unconstitutional 
and  void,  and  ought  not  to  be  obeyed. 
They  ignored  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  regarding  the  State  authorities 
as  ultimate  judges  in  the  matter, 
they  asserted  that  they  would  resist 
by  force,  if  necessary,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  obnoxious  laws  within 
their  States. 

The  first  lances  were  broken  upon 
curious  ground.  On  December  29, 
1829,  a resolution  was  moved  in 
the  Senate  to  enquire  into  the  sales 
and  surveys  of  Government  lands 
in  the  West.  A dull  and  desul- 
tory debate  was  continued  from 
time  to  time  during  three  weeks. 
But  on  January  19,  1830,  Mr. 

Hayne,  from  South  Carolina,  arose, 
and  diverging  from  the  matter  in 
hand,  made  an  elaborate  assault 
upon  New  England  and  protection. 
The  speech  was  keen  and  wrathful, 
and  appeared  to  have  been  delivered 
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in  accordance  with,  a preconcerted 
plan.  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair  of  the  Senate, 
declined  to  check  by  a call  to  order 
the  irrelevant  flow  of  an  oratory 
which  harmonised  so  closely  with 
his  own  enthusiastic  convictions. 
The  speech  was  long ; at  its  close 
Mr.  Webster  rose  to  reply,  but 
Colonel  Benton,  from  Missouri, 
physically  a Boanerges,  but  other- 
wise more  fitly  to  be  likened  to  the 
sounding  brass,  moved  to  adjourn, 
in  order,  as  he  insolently  said,  that 
the  harmony  which  had  just  per- 
vaded the  Chamber  and  still  lin- 
gered in  the  charmed  ears  of  the 
senators  might  be  jarred  by  no  dis- 
cordant sound.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Webster  replied.  But  this  was  not 
the  battle  itself ; it  was  only  the 
flinging  down  and  taking  up  of  the 
gage. 

Meantime  the  news  of  the  great 
strife  in  Washington  spread  fast 
over  the  country,  and  aroused  every- 
where intense  excitement.  The 
momentous  discussion  involved  the 
existence  of  a coherent  power  in  the 
fabric  of  the  Union,  and  the  com- 
batants were  known  to  be  worthy 
of  the  struggle.  Out  of  every  state 
men  flocked  in  hot  haste  to  the 
capital.  The  sudden  torrent  of  ex- 
cited humanity  overflowed  the  hotels 
and  lodging-houses  in  a city  where 
almost  every  house  seems  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  The  friends 
of  Mr.  Hayne  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous, if  not  the  most  numerous. 
They  mustered  in  high  hope  ; their 
countenances  shone  with  anticipated 
triumph.  Their  champion  was  an 
able  man  and  a brilliant  orator. 
His  speech  occupied  two  suc- 
cessive days,  and  was  elaborate, 
eloquent,  bitter,  and  extremely 
effective.  It  increased  the  confidence 
of  the  Southerners,  while  their 
opponents,  who  could  only  predict 
and  expect  all  the  while  that  the 
heavy  blows  were  actually  falling 
upon  them,  could  not  but  betray 
anxiety.  When,  upon  the  morn- 
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ing  of  January  26,  Mr.  Webster 
rose,  he  looked  upon  such  an 
audience  as  no  American  orator  has 
ever,  before  or  since,  seen  assembled. 
The  representatives  came  from  their 
room  in  a body,  though  no  formal 
adjournment  had  been  had.  The 
immense  pressure  in  the  Chamber 
did  away  with  all  rules,  and  the 
throng  forced  its  way  among  the 
very  desks  of  the  senators.  Persons 
stood  so  densely  packed  that  in 
many  places  it  was  impossible  to 
raise  an  arm;  and  far  away,  through 
the  open  doors,  the  lobbies,  entries, 
and  staircases  were  seen  not  less 
closely  occupied.  Even  on  the  steps 
and  sidewalk  outside  the  building, 
whither  by  no  possibility  could  a 
syllable  reach,  still  other  eager 
masses  lingered  all  the  day.  The 
same  scene  was  re-enacted  on  the 
second  day  when  Mr.  Webster 
closed.  The  description  of  the  close 
is  impressive.  The  peroration,  if 
not  the  finest,  is  certainly  the  most 
famous  thing  in  American  oratory. 
It  is  highly  rhetorical,  and  since  the 
topic  discussed  has  been  laid  away 
among  the  dead  matters  of  history, 
it  has  been  called  excessively  rhe- 
torical. Perhaps  it  is  so,  if  judged 
by  the  rules  of  a severe  taste.  Yet 
the  circumstances  of  its  utterance 
seemed  to  justify  it.  The  body  of 
the  speech  had  been  full  of  close 
argument  upon  a constitutional 
question.  The  speaker  had  appealed 
to  the  intellect  of  his  hearers.  His 
task  would  have  been  left  imperfect 
had  he  failed  also  to  stir  deeply 
their  feelings.  The  words  had 
not  been  contemplated  beforehand. 
They  were  a spontaneous  outburst, 
a natural  culmination.  Certainly, 
whatever  can  produce  such  an  effect 
as  was  then  produced  upon  such  an 
audience  as  was  there  assembled, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  above  the 
rules  of  the  critics,  if  it  should  seem 
not  to  be  in  accordance  with  them. 
Mr.  Hayne  had  made  it  the  burden 
of  his  speech  that  we  should  have 
liberty  first  and  union  afterward. 
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Liberty  at  any  rate,  and  union  only 
if  it  should  be  compatible  with 
liberty.  When  Mr.  Webster’s  last 
words — words  which  have  since 
rung  through  the  United  States  as 
few  words  of  mortal  utterance  have 
ever  been  repeated  by  such  multi- 
tudes of  mouths  — ‘ Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  for  ever,  one  and 
inseparable  !’  pealed  in  the  full 
cadence  of  that  voluminous  voice 
through  the  Chamber,  and  rolling 
far  out  through  the  thronged  corri- 
dors scarcely  died  away  at  the  dis- 
tant portals  of  the  building,  the 
effect  was  marvellous.  Not  a feature 
in  that  sea  of  faces  moved,  not  one 
in  the  great  multitude  seemed  to 
breathe.  There  was  a stillness  as 
of  a universal  paralysis ; when  sud- 
denly Mr.  Calhoun,  as  if  gathering 
himself  from  a trance,  hammered 
fiercely  with  his  gavel,  and  three 
times  in  the  dead  silence  cried 
loudly,  * Order  ! order  ! order  ! ’ A 
more  extraordinary  tribute  to  an 
opponent,  or  one  which  would  have 
been  more  willingly  withheld,  the 
history  of  oratory  does  not  record. 
What  would  not  Mr.  Calhoun  have 
given,  a few  minutes  later,  to  undo, 
were  it  possible,  the  act  of  that  brief 
moment ! 

But  South  Carolina  held  in  re- 
serve a man  greater  than  Mr. 
Hayne.  John  C.  Calhoun,  the 
greatest  statesman  that  the  South 
has  ever  produced,  was,  if  not  the 
parent,  at  least  the  foster-father  of 
the  theory  of  State  sovereignty. 
From  the  days  of  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution,  the 
doctrine  had  lurked,  half-developed, 
in  ambiguous  phrases  of  politicians 
and  jurists.  Mr.  Calhoun  drew  it 
forth,  nourished  it  into  a consistent 
and  plausible  shape,  and  proffered 
it,  with  his  guarantee  for  its  sound- 
ness, to  the  consideration  of  the 
people.  In  the  South  it  was  widely 
and  very  eagerly  accepted.  In  the 
North  it  made  few  converts.  He 
now  prepared  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  his  darling  theory.  He  was  a 


much  more  dangerous  antagonist 
than  Mr.  Hayne.  Close  and  subtle 
in  argument,  vehement  yet  skilful 
in  debate,  he  never  missed  an  ad- 
vantage ; ardent  in  temperament, 
earnest  in  purpose,  sincere  in  his 
convictions,  he  could  not  but  be 
impressive ; suave  and  courteous  in 
manner,  he  was  always  persuasive. 
These  qualities  gave  to  his  oratory 
its  great  forcibleness,  and  sufficed 
to  make  his  hearers  forget  a certain 
dryness  in  statement  and  nervous 
excitability  in  utterance,  which  as 
matter  of  art  were  certainly  ble- 
mishes. But  beyond  all  this,  he 
was  the  incarnation  of  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  the  South,  where  he 
was  revered,  almost  as  one  inspired, 
by  a people  who  seemed  to  speak 
only  by  him,  to  feel  only  through 
him,  to  believe  only  at  his  dictation. 

South  Carolina  passed  her  nulli- 
fying ordinance.  Mr.  Hayne  re- 
signed his  place  in  the  Senate  to 
become  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  resigned  the  Vice- 
Presidency  to  take  Mr.  Hayne’s 
place  in  the. Senate.  Andrew  Jack- 
son  quivered  with  wrath  in  the 
White  House.  South  Carolina  had 
forbidden  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  be  enforced  within  her 
borders.  He  issued  to  the  revenue 
officers  in  her  ports  instructions 
which  read  like  military  orders.  At 
any  moment  blood  might  be  shed 
in  this  quarrel,  and  he  gathered  the 
regiments,  and  swore  that  the  first 
news  of  such  an  event  should  be 
the  signal  for  hanging  the  ‘ring- 
leaders.’ Everyone  knew  that  Mr 
Calhoun  was  the  foremost  among 
these.  But  Mr.  Calhoun  came  to 
Washington  notwithstanding,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  Administration  sent  a request 
to  Congress  for  larger  powers  to 
meet  the  emergency.  In  response 
to  this  the  famous  Force  Bill  was 
introduced,  and  put  upon  its  pas- 
sage. Neither  daunted  by  his  per- 
sonal danger  nor  shaken  by  the 
awful  imminence  of  civil  war,  Mr. 
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Calhoun  delivered  his  speech,  which 
rather  surpassed  than  fell  short  of 
the  high- wrought  expectations.  It 
was  needful  that  this  speech  should 
not  only  be  answered,  but  that  its 
arguments  should  be  fully  refuted. 
Otherwise,  the  mass  of  the  people, 
still  only  imperfectly  instructed 
upon  this  great  and  difficult  ques- 
tion, might  readily  yield  belief  to  a 
skilful  logic  which  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  overthrow  for  them- 
selves. In  such  case,  General  Jack- 
son’s warlike  preparations  would 
be  futile,  and  the  entirety  of  the 
Union  would  be  at  an  end.  But 
the  President  had  broken  with  Mr. 
Webster,  and  as  usual  cherished  a 
personal  animosity  to  him.  Himself 
the  slave  of  narrow  hatreds,  Jack- 
son  was  unable  to  conceive  that  all 
mankind  were  not  equally  ignoble. 
The  controversy  had  made  great 
inroads  upon  the  old  party  lines, 
and  there  was  much  shifting  and 
uncertainty  among  the  politicians. 
Mr.  Webster  was  the  only  man 
who  could  do  the  needed  service, 
but  the  President  feared  that  Mr. 
Webster  might  be  capable  of  such 
petty  hostility  as  he  himself  could 
never  refrain  from  indulging  in, 
dreaded  lest  Mr.  Webster  should 
sacrifice  the  country  to  a personal 
feud,  and  descended  to  every  soli- 
citation to  avert  such  a disaster.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  the  scorn  with 
which  Mr.  Webster  received  these 
advances  of  his  humiliated  adver- 
sary, to  which  he  deigned  no  re- 
sponse. But  if  the  President 
doubted  him,  wiser  men  and  more 
honourable  judges  of  human  nature 
did  not.  He  answered  Mr.  Cal- 
houn’s speech  by  another,  not  less 
closely  reasoned,  and  not  less  ex- 
haustive of  all  the  arguments  upon 
his  side  of  the  controversy.; 

The  arguments  of  each  side  had 
been  made.  It  is  certain  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  nation  found 
Mr.  Webster’s  satisfactory.  But  a 
dangerous  minority  was  still  of  the 
opposite  opinion.  There  was  no 


common  tribunal  to  which  both 
could  consent  to  refer  their  differ- 
ence, and  the  danger  of  collision 
was  not  yet  averted.  At  this  stage 
of  the  crisis,  Mr.  Clay  presented  his 
famous  Compromise  Bill.  It  was 
assented  to  by  the  combatants,  and 
thus  the  doctrinal  dispute  was  for 
the  time  waived,  and  was  passed 
down,  to  be  tried  in  1 86 1 by  the 
only  test  that  remained.  But  in 
thirty  years  not  a single  idea  was 
added  by  either  party  to  the  expo- 
sition of  its  views  made  in  this 
debate  of  1832.  Ho  new  argument 
has  been  since  advanced,  no  old  one 
has  been  put  in  more  convincing- 
shape  since  that  day.  Unless  Mr. 
Webster  argued  soundly,  the  cause 
of  the  North  in  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion was  unrighteous.  Unless  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  logic  was  unanswerable, 
the  South  was  unjustifiable.  Rea- 
soning upon  the  question  was 
utterly  exhausted  a whole  genera- 
tion before  force  was  appealed  to. 
During  that  generation,  the  argu- 
ments of  the  reply  to  Calhoun  were 
studied  by  every  mature  man. 
throughout  the  North,  and  the 
patriotic  oratory  of  the  answer  to 
Hayne  was  rehearsed  in  the  decla- 
mations of  the  public  schools,  and 
thundered  in  every  village  debating 
club,  till  the  great  sentences  were 
as  familiar  as  Scripture.  The  in- 
tangible influence  of  these  causes 
in  producing  the  unanimity  of  con- 
victions and  fervour  of  sentiment 
which  pervaded  the  free  states  in 
1861  cannot  of  course  be  measured, 
but  may  be  put  very  high  indeed 
without  danger  of  exaggeration. 

This  was  the  most  brilliant  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster’s  career.  More 
illustrious  service  it  never  fell  to 
his  lot — it  has  seldom  fallen  to  any 
man’s  lot — to  render  to  his  country. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  there  first 
manifested  itself  among  the  people 
that  peculiar  feeling  of  trust  which 
was  a very  striking  trait  in  the 
popular  estimation  of  him.  It  was 
something  more  than  admiration 
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for  his  intellect  or  belief  in  his 
honesty.  It  was  a species  of  deep 
and  perfect  confidence  that  he  must 
be  right  both  morally  and  intellec- 
tually— that  what  he  said  must  be 
fundamental  truth.  Multitudes 
looked  upon  him  as  one  who  could 
not  err,  whom  it  was  a species  of 
profanity  to  doubt  either  in  sound- 
ness or  in  rectitude.  This  feeling, 
naturally,  did  not  permeate  the  class 
of  men  who  make  politics  a life- 
long profession  ; but  its  extent  and 
force  among  the  people  at  large 
were  extremely  impressive. 

The  nullification  controversy  was 
the  only  occasion  upon  which  Mr. 
Webster  supported  the  Administra- 
tion during  the  two  terms  of  Gene- 
ral Jackson’s  Presidency.  The  skill 
and  persistence  which  the  General 
showed  in  keeping  himself  always  in 
the  wrong  were  really  extraordinary. 
Even  when  he  did  a right  thing  he 
did  it  in  a wrong  way.  He  was  a 
narrow,  violent  man,  whose  strong 
will  was  the  complement  of  his 
weak  intellect.  His  fits  of  animal 
rage,  his  great  oaths,  his  ignoble 
suspicions,  his  coarse  friendships, 
worst  of  all  his  odious  personal  vili- 
fication of  honourable  political  op- 
ponents, gratified  extremely  the  low 
tastes  of  the  rabble.  His  two  elec- 
tions to  office  illustrated  the  most 
dangerous  element  in  the  American 
system.  All  the  ignorance  of  the 
country  was  matched  against  all  its 
intelligence,  and  in  a contest  of 
gross  numbers  the  intelligence  of 
course  succumbed.  All  who  had 
property,  respectability,  or  under- 
standing, were  arrayed  against  all 
who  had  none  of  these  things,  and 
were  necessarily  vanquished  by 
them.  Such  lines  of  demarcation 
produced  through  many  years  more 
would  have  made  shipwreck  of  the 
body  politic.  But  fortunately  the 
episode  was  exceptional. 

The  first  mischief  which  the  Pre- 
sident did,  and  which  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  was 
the  introduction  of  the  system 


which  Governor  Marcy  afterwards 
described  in  the  popular  phrase,  ‘ To 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils.’  Piti- 
able was  the  spectacle  in  Washing- 
ton and  throughout  the  country  of 
old  men  with  wives  and  children 
dependent  on  their  small  salaries, 
and  who  had  faithfully  filled  their 
posts  almost  since  the  birth  of  the 
nation,  now  turned  forth  to  beg  or 
to  starve.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Webster 
denounce  the  new  principle  as  inhu- 
man and  impolitic.  Andrew  Jack- 
son  believed  in  the  unalloyed  de- 
pravity of  every  man  who  had  not 
voted  for  him,  and  he  meted  to  them 
all  the  same  measure. 

Then  arose  the  great  question  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  existence  of 
the  National  Bank.  That  during 
the  period  of  its  existence  the  Bank 
did  great  good  is  unquestionable. 
Yet,  since  its  decease,  the  nation  has 
settled  quite  firmly  into  the  convic- 
tion that  such  an  institution  is  not 
on  the  whole  safe,  useful,  or  desir- 
able. But  even  if  the  President 
was  right  in  resolving  not  to  re- 
charter it,  and  Mr.  Webster  was 
wrong  in  seeking  the  renewal  of  its 
franchise,  yet  throughout  all  that 
long  and  bitter  struggle,  the  Presi- 
dent, with  his  usual  fatuity,  kept 
himself  in  the  wrong  upon  every 
subordinate  question.  Thus,  in  the 
series  of  fierce  conflicts  upon  one 
side  issue  after  another,  Mr.  Web- 
ster was,  for  the  precise  purposes  of 
the  immediate  dispute,  wholly  in 
the  right.  The  President  had  a 
spite  to  wreak  against  the  Bank. 
He  was  not  content  to  slay,  but  was 
resolved  to  maltreat  and  mutilate 
before  death.  In  prosecuting  this 
malignant  purpose  he  committed 
many  grave  economical  and  finan- 
cial blunders,  and  some  political 
offences.  The  fruits  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  reaped  by  his  successor 
President  Van  Buren,  whose  ad- 
ministration passed  into  history 
burdened  with  the  sad  memory  of 
the  great  ruin  and  national  impover- 
ishment of  1837.  This  disastrous 
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climax  had  the  effect  of  ousting  the 
dominant  party.  At  the  next  elec- 
tion the  Whigs  elected  General 
Harrison  upon  the  platform  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Bank.  He  at 
once  made  Mr.  Webster  his  Secre- 
tary of  State.  But  shortly  there- 
after dying,  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Tyler.  This 
event  first  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Whigs  an  extraordinary  over- 
sight which  insured  the  discom- 
fiture of  their  darling  scheme.  Their 
Vice-President  was  a heretic  on  the 
Bank  question.  Straightway  there 
occurred  a serious  split  in  the  Whig 
party  which  exposed  Mr.  Webster 
to  much  angry  crimination,  and 
which  raises  a point  of  political 
ethics,  involving  for  some  minds  a 
possibility  of  doubt. 

In  the  outburst  of  wrath  which 
followed  this  discovery  of  President 
Tyler’s  sentiments,  all  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  save  Mr.  Webster, 
sent  in  their  resignation.  Mr. 
Webster  was  strongly  pressed  by 
his  political  associates  to  do  so  like- 
wise. But  he  declined.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  negotiation  with 
Lord  Ashburton  of  the  famous  treaty 
of  1 842,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  A more  arduous 
task  never  taxed  the  sufficiency  of 
the  modern  art  of  diplomacy.  There 
is  not  room  here  to  narrate  the  his- 
tory of  the  quarrel  concerning  the 
international  boundary,  which  was 
as  old  as  the  War  of  the  Be  volution, 
and  had  been  swelled  by  many 
foreign  accretions  during  the  inter- 
vening years.  But  long  before  Lord 
Ashburton  was  accredited  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary,  and  Mr.  Webster 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  all 
reason  had  been  banished  by  both 
parties  from  the  discussion.  Both 
peoples  had  come  to  despair  of  an 
amicable  settlement,  and  to  regard 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  as  a mat- 
ter inevitable,  and  which  might  be 
brought  on  at  any  moment  by  the 
raids  and  barn  burnings  upon  the 
border,  or  by  visits  of  impressment, 
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or  search  upon  the  ocean.  It  was 
a forlorn  hope  that  Lord  Ashburton 
and  Mr.  Webster  might,  by  wiping 
out  the  past  and  taking  a new  de- 
parture, succeed  in  drawing  a treaty ; 
all  hoped  this,  but  few  dared  to  ex- 
pect it.  Yet  there  hung  about  the 
negotiations  the  solemnity  of  a last 
effort  to  avoid  the  terrible  evil  of  a 
war  between  two  countries  so 
powerful  and  so  exasperated.  Mr. 
Webster  was  a man  respected  and 
trusted  both  abroad  and  at  home 
as  no  other  of  his  countrymen  was. 
If  it  was  dubious  whether  even  he 
could  engage  in  a successful  nego- 
tiation, it  was  certain  that  no  one 
else  could.  This  fact  was  appre- 
ciated in  England  perhaps  even 
more  fully  and  more  universally 
than  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
a fact  which  Mr.  Webster  himself 
could  not  and  did  not  ignore.  It 
was  useless  to  sham  a modesty 
which  would  have  implied  gross 
ignorance. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when 
such  interests  of  his  country  and  of 
humanity  depended  upon  his  re- 
maining in  office,  that  the  clamour 
of  that  class  of  men  who  would  fain 
subordinate  both  their  own  country 
and  universal  humanity  to  the  tem- 
porary exigencies  of  their  faction  in 
the  State,  loudly  and  angrily  called 
upon  Mr.  Webster  to  resign.  He 
maintained  his  usual  serene  tranquil- 
lity, betrayed  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  doubt  as  to  his  duty  or  of  waver- 
ing in  its  performance,  remained  in 
office,  and  conducted  his  negotiation 
to  a successful  and  an  honourable 
close.  Yet  there  are  many  persons 
who  thought  then,  and  there  are  a 
few  persons  who  think  now,  that  by 
the  code  of  political  ethics  he  did 
wrong.  A large  and  powerful  sec- 
tion of  his  party  were  greatly 
enraged’  with  him,  and  his  pro- 
spects for  obtaining  the  Presidency 
were  for  the  time  at  least  anni- 
hilated. 

Of  the  treaty  we  have  no  room  to 
speak,  nor  is  it  needful  that  we 
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should.  £ The  world  has  judged  and 
has  applauded.’  It  did  not  require 
the  ample  defence  which  petty 
cavilling  obliged  Mr.  Webster  to 
make  for  it  in  1 846,  any  more  than 
it  deserved  the  sarcasm  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  called  it  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  ‘ capitulation.’  The  wisdom 
of  each  negotiator  was  apparent 
from  the  very  fact  that  a discon- 
tented minority  in  each  country 
complained  that  the  other  side  had 
got  the  best  of  it.  Certainly  no 
other  chapter  in  the  history  of 
diplomacy  is  more  honourable  to 
the  chief  actors  than  this.  The 
thorough  comprehension  of  the 
subject  and  the  exhaustiveness  of 
the  arguments  may  have  been 
equalled  on  other  occasions.  But 
we  can  recall  no  other  negotiation 
that  has  been  marked  by  such  a 
frank,  humane,  and  honourable 
temper  on  the  part  of  the  nego- 
tiators, by  such  a just  appreciation 
by  each  of  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  other,  and  courteous 
assistance  in  removing’  or  obviating 
them.  In  all  that  long  and  very 
delicate  correspondence  the  appa- 
rent honesty  is  always  genuine,  the 
generous  forbearance  is  always  sin- 
cere. It  is  a model  worthy  of  more 
frequent  imitation  than  it  is  likely 
to  receive.  Having  finished  this 
specific  task,  Mr.  Webster  promptly 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

To  this  point  the  biographer  of 
Mr.  Webster  finds  little  difficulty  in 
his  narrative.  There  is  nothing  to 
defend,  to  explain,  or  to  palliate, 
because  there  is  nothing  which  has 
given  rise  to  a division  of  opinion. 
But  here  the  clouds  begin  to  gather. 
Slavery  begins  to  divide  political 
parties  by  a geographical  line. 
Tariff  questions  and  Bank  questions 
seem  but  a ruffling  of  the  surface 
now  that  this  new  quarrel  begins 
to  agitate  the  lowest  depths.  The 
severe  criticism,  often  degenerating 
into  angry  vituperation,  to  which 
Mr.  Webster  has  been  subjected  for 
his  course  in  this  controversy  is 


only  equalled  by  the  zeal  with  which 
his  friends  have  undertaken  his  de- 
fence. The  extravagance  of  assault 
is  beginning  slowly  to  diminish  as 
the  topic  of  controversy  is  removed 
farther  into  the  past.  But  there 
will  long  be  a great  many  persons 
who  will  insist  upon  regarding  Mr. 
Webster  as  a great  statesman  be- 
trayed. into  a damning  error,  as  a 
Samson  untimely  shorn  by  the 
Delilah  of  selfish  political  aspira- 
tion. Whether  he  was  mistaken 
we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
after  we  have  finished  our  narra- 
tive. But  that  the  cause  of  his 
mistake,  if  mistake  there  was,  lay 
in  an  ambition  to  obtain  the  Presi- 
dency we  strongly  deny.  The  as- 
persion is  "wantonly  malicious. 
There  is  not  a particle  of  evidence 
to  support  it.  Mr.  Webster’s  posi- 
tion was  thoroughly  consistent  from 
first  to  last.  Had  he  varied  at  all 
in  his  line  of  conduct,  his  enemies 
might  have  had  more  specious 
reason  for  asserting  that  he  was 
trimming  his  sails  to  make  the  har- 
bour of  the  White  House.  But 
through  seasons  of  great  excite- 
ment, in  which  multitudes  of  others 
abandoned  more  or  less  of  their  old 
convictions,  he  never  once  had  occa- 
sion to  retract  or  modify  any  former 
expression  of  opinion.  Further,  the 
position  which  he  occupied  through- 
out was  not  so  weak  or  dubious  that 
his  sincerity  could  be  questioned. 
It  was  the  position  held  by  most  of 
the  grave,  sober,  and  well-informed 
men  in  the  country.  It  was  a posi- 
tion which,  so  far  as  its  logical 
strength  went,  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully assailed.  Interested  mo- 
tives might  have  been  the  incentive 
to  almost  any  other  position  save 
this  ; but  as  an  incentive  to  this 
they  could  not  be  predicated.  Ho 
intelligent  man  in  America  ever  yet 
hoped  to  make  substantial  political 
capital  by  standing  between  two 
bitter,  active,  and  growing  parties, 
by  refusing  to  join  either,  and  by 
rebuking  each  by  the  utterance  of 
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unwelcome  truths.  Such  a chi- 
merical notion  could  only  he  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Webster  upon  the 
strongest  proof,  whereas,  in  fact, 
there  is  really  nothing  which  de- 
serves to  be  called  even  evidence. 
On  the  contrary,  had  Mr.  Webster 
joined  the  anti- slavery  party,  there 
might  have  been  that  degree  of 
plausibility  in  the  suspicion  of  am- 
bitious motives  which  consists  in  a 
possibility  of  such  motives  being 
gratified.  The  extraordinary  elas- 
ticity and  expansive  force  of  that 
movement  was  appreciated  by  no 
man  more  keenly  than  by  Mr. 
Webster.  That  it  was  held  in 
check  even  for  a short  time  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  great  power  of  repres- 
sion which  he  himself  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  Had  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  elected  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  it,  to  give  it  all  the  prestige 
of  his  name  and  the  weight  of  his 
influence,  it  was  difficult  to  say  how 
high  it  might  not  in  a short  time 
have  borne  him. 

To  slavery  in  itself  Mr.  Webster 
was  strongly  hostile.  He  was  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  who 
called  it  a Divine  institution.  At 
one  time  and  another  in  the  course 
of  his  life  he  purchased  and  libe- 
rated slaves.  When  petitions  were 
sent  in  to  Congress  urging  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  he  frequently  presented 
them,  and  always  urged  that  they 
should  be  considered.  But  the 
slavery  interest  was  invariably 
sufficiently  powerful  to  send  them 
to  the  table. 

To  the  extension  of  slavery  he 
was  likewise  strenuously  hostile. 
The  desire,  growing  out  of  what 
seemed  to  the  slaveholders  a poli- 
tical necessity,  for  extending  the 
area  of  slavery  took  possession  of 
the  Southern  mind  about  the  same 
time  that  the  doctrine  of  abolition 
began  to  make  progress  at  the 
North.  But  the  slave  interest  won 
easily  in  the  first  encounters,  be- 
cause it  was  able  to  call  to  its  aid 


the  great  national  passion  for  the 
acquisition  of  territory.  The  vast 
pasture  lands  of  Texas,  the  auri- 
ferous valleys  of  California,  were 
baits  which  the  people  could  not 
resist  at  any  cost  of  a merely  future 
and  speculative  peril.  So  Texas 
was  annexed  in  a shuffling  and 
ignoble  manner  ; not  by  a treaty,  as 
was  the  only  proper  method  of 
dealing  with  an  independent  State, 
but  by  the  novel  plan  of  Congres- 
sional ‘ resolutions.’  Next  Mexico 
was  baited  into  affording  pretexts 
rather  than  causes,  technical  ex- 
cuses rather  than  honourable  rea- 
sons, for  war.  The  struggle  once 
begun  was  prosecuted  for  territory, 
and  was  concluded  only  when  Mexico 
had  been  driven  to  cede  California 
and  New  Mexico.  In  Texas  the 
South  had  a valuable  acquisition. 
Bor  it  was  already  a slave  state, 
and  the  terms  of  its  admission  pro- 
vided for  the  carving  of  four  addi- 
tional states  out  of  its  immense 
area,  which  should  or  should  not  be 
slave  states  at  their  own  option. 
Of  that  option  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  California  and  New  Mexico 
ultimately  proved  to  be  climatically 
unfit  for  slavery.  But  this  was  a 
later  disappointment.  At  the  time 
of  their  annexation,  it  was  assumed 
that,  as  matter  of  course,  they  would 
be  auxiliaries  of  the  Southern  insti- 
tution. 

To  all  these  proceedings  Mr. 
Webster  was  opposed.  From  the 
very  first  dawn  of  the  Texan  project 
he  exposed  its  true  purpose  and  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
success.  He  denounced  the  strategy 
of  the  Southern  leaders,  which  he 
thoroughly  comprehended  and  ac- 
curately predicted.  But  to  that 
which  he  saw,  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  obstinately  and  wil- 
fully blind.  He  was  not  contra- 
dicted, yet  he  spoke  in  vain.  No 
one  sought  to  answer  his  argu- 
ments, but  everyone  agreed  to 
ignore  them.  It  really  amounted 
to  this,  that  the  nation  admitted 
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that  he  was  right,  but  preferred  to 
take  the  territory  in  the  present 
and  encounter  the  peril  in  the 
future.  It  was  simply  this  that 
was  done.  It  is  probable  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  did  not  really 
appreciate  what  was  in  store  for 
them.  Disunion  and  civil  war  w~ere 
words  in  the  mouths  of  orators 
rather  than  ideas  vividly  appre- 
hended by  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  danger  at  the  time  of  these  an- 
nexations appeared  to  most  persons 
only  as  the  little  cloud  in  the 
horizon  no  bigger  than  a man’s 
hand,  and  few  were  prepared  to  see 
it  roll  over  the  whole  sky  with  such 
astonishing  rapidity.  Of  these  few 
Mr.  Webster  was  one.  No  sooner 
was  the  last  act  of  annexation  fairly 
accomplished  than  the  spirit  of 
abolition,  which  had  been  forcibly 
repressing  itself,  pending  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  specific  pur- 
pose, burst  forth  in  furious  shape 
and  swept  over  the  North  like  a 
contagion.  Then  it  was  that  it 
became  obvious  that  the  two  fac- 
tions were  driving  at  a headlong 
speed  towards  a collision.  Then  it 
was  that  the  South  began  openly 
to  acknowledge  that  it  must  keep  a 
sectional  control  in  the  national  go- 
vernment, or  that  it  would  no  longer 
remain  in  the  Union.  Then  it  was 
that  the  North  practically  annulled 
the  operation  of  the  clause  in  the 
Constitution  requiring  the  return 
of  runaway  slaves,  or  4 fugitives 
from  labour,’  as  the  phrase  was. 
Then  it  was  that  Northern  abo- 
litionists stuffed  Southern  mails 
with  incendiary  pamphlets  for  the 
slaves,  urging  them  not  only  to 
escape  but  to  burn  and  to  slay 
before  escaping,  and  that  the 
Southerners  refused  to  let  this 
description  of  postal  matter  be  de- 
livered from  the  national  post 
offices.  It  was  on  March  7, 
1850,  when  these  hostile  pas- 
sions were  so  hot  and  so  vehe- 
ment that  it  seemed  as  though 
eleven  months  rather  than  eleven 


years  would  bring  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  that  Mr.  Webster  de- 
livered a great  speech.  He  reviewed 
the  past,  and  showed  how  the  slave 
power  had  been  allowed  by  the 
general  national  assent  to  grow 
very  much  greater  than  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  in  spite  of  all  the 
warnings  which  he  had  sounded. 
But  this  was  completed ; the  acts 
had  been  done ; the  contracts  and 
promises  had  been  made.  No  por- 
tion of  the  nation  could  by  itself 
now  set  the  whole  nation  back  to 
where  it  had  stood  twenty  years 
before  in  its  relations  towards 
slavery.  The  stipulations  of  the 
Constitution  concerning  the  return 
of  fugitive  slaves  must  be  observed 
in  the  North.  The  distribution  of 
the  mails  must  not  be  obstructed  at 
the  South.  But  anti-slavery  agi- 
tation, especially  in  the  shape  of 
the  incendiary  pamphlets,  was 
wicked  and  unjustifiable.  The  duty 
of  each  party  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  under  the  subsequent 
Acts  of  Congress,  was  perfectly 
simple.  The  South  must  not  strain 
against  this  duty  as  it  had  done 
strenuously  in  the  past,  and  had 
not  yet  wholly  refrained  from  doing  ; 
neither  must  the  North  utterly 
break  through  and  ignore  this  duty, 
as  the  abolitionists  were  now  striving 
to  do. 

This  speech  made  the  anti-slavery 
men  of  the  North  very  furious 
against  Mr.  Webster.  The  simple 
truth  was  that  the  South  had  thus 
far  succeeded  in  carrying  its  points 
successfully  without  at  any  time 
coming  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
established  laws  of  the  land.  What- 
ever had  been  the  spirit  of  the 
Southern  conduct,  its  logic  and 
technical  legality  had  been  sound. 
But  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
the  morality  of  the  cause  of  the 
abolitionists,  their  logic  and  legality 
were  indefensible.  The  doctrines  of 
the  party  were  in  antagonism  with 
the  Constitution  and  with  subse- 
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quent  legislation.  This  subsequent 
legislation  was,  perhaps,  the  more 
binding,  at  least  morally,  from  the 
fact  that  it  had  assumed  the  shape 
of  national  contracts  and  of  com- 
promises and  pledges  which  both 
parties  had  bound  themselves  in 
honour  to  observe.  Mr.  Webster, 
therefore,  in  measuring  out  equal 
justice  to  the  combatants  at  this 
precise  stage  in  the  conflict,  found 
much  more  to  condemn  in  the 
existing  attitude  of  the  abolitionists 
than  in  that  of  the  pro- slavery 
party.  But  the  abolitionists  were 
both  surprised  and  incensed  at  his 
position.  His  previous  exertions 
had  all  been  in  uniform  opposition 
to  the  slave  interest,  and  they  had 
conceived  that  he  might  share  their 
own  sentiments.  They  had  counted 
upon  his  potent  influence ; and  by 
the  aid  of  it  they  were  confident  of 
achieving  great  things.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  exceed  the  wrath 
with  which  they  assailed  what  they 
were  pleased  to  term  his  defection 
and  treachery.  This  was  unfair. 
However  they  might  have  blamed 
him  for  not  joining  their  party,  it 
is  certain  that  this  was  the  limit  of 
any  just  reproaches.  He  had  never 
belonged  to  their  party,  therefore 
he  could  not  desert  from  it.  The 
doctrine  of  abolitionism,  as  it  was 
then  developed,  could  be  logically 
supported  only  upon  the  ground 
that  the  immoral  and  unchristian 
character  of  slavery  rendered  a 
crusade  against  it  an  imperative 
duty  upon  all  God-fearing  and 
righteous  men  in  the  country.  The 
honest  members  of  the  party  threw 
away  an  idle  sophistry  in  which 
some  few  feeble  minds  indulged, 
and  frankly  acknowledged  that  a 
higher  law  justified  them  in  break- 
ing, and  even  bade  them  to  break, 
several  portions  of  the  national 
compacts.  Mr.  Webster  refused  to 
take  this  ground.  He  stood  by 
the  covenants  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  solemn  national 
laws  and  resolutions  in  the  nature 
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of  contracts,  since  enacted.  Above 
these  he  refused  to  go.  Causes  for 
infringing  these  he  refused  to  find 
in  any  view  of  moral  or  Christian 
duty.  The  observance  of  the  laws 
of  the  land  was  a strict  necessity. 
That  this  observance  should  be  in  a 
spirit  of  concord  and  forbearance 
between  all  parties  was  the  rule  of 
duty  and  of  common  sense,  and  was 
indispensable  to  the  beneficial  opera- 
tion of  the  Government.  These 
principles  Mr.  Webster  had  always 
asserted  and  always  been  governed  by 
from  his  earliest  entrance  into  public 
life.  There  was  certainly  nothing 
inconsistent  in  his  assertion  of  them 
at  this  crisis,  when,  if  ever,  they 
were  essentially  important.  With- 
out abandoning  them  he  could  not 
have  joined  the  abolitionists.  His 
only  possible  consistent  position  was 
precisely  that  which  this  faction  now 
assailed  as  a base  inconsistency.  In 
this  attack  upon  him  they  were  ob- 
viously unjust.  If  their  opinions 
were  right,  Mr.  Webster’s  were,  of 
course,  wrong.  They  were,  therefore, 
justified  in  assailing  the  errors  of  his 
views  as  vigorously  as  they  chose. 
But  when  they  went  beyond  this, 
when  they  accused  him  of  incon- 
sistency and  tergiversation,  when 
they  built  up  the  theory  that  the 
lust  for  the  Presidency  had  led  him 
into  dishonour,  they  gave  vent  to  a 
scandalous  and  baseless  fabrication 
concerning  both  facts  and  motives. 
But  the  abolitionists  were  not  at 
this  period  of  their  existence  wont 
to  measure  their  language  or  to 
weigh  arguments.  They  were 
unable  to  conceive  of  anything  but 
moral  turpitude  of  the  grossest  sort 
as  an  explanation  of  the  conduct  of 
an  opponent.  Mr.  Webster  suffered 
as  all  who  opposed  them  suffered, 
only  to  a greater  degree.  The  dif- 
ference was  the  measure  of  the 
unusual  rage  and  disappointment 
that  they  experienced  in  failing  to 
secure  his  invaluable  adherence. 

This  was  the  last  great  exposition 
of  his  views  which  Mr.  Webster 
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made  to  the  country.  Eighteen 
months  after,  he  died,  holding 
precisely  the  same  political  doc- 
trines. At  the  time  that  he  enun- 
ciated them,  the  persons  whom  they 
displeased  had  raised  such  a loud 
clamour  of  execration,  and  had  used 
such  grossly  abusive  language,  that 
an  observer  who  did  not  know  how 
much  the  activity  of  the  leaders  ex- 
ceeded the  numbers  of  those  who 
went  the  full  lengths  of  the  party, 
would  have  thought  that  Mr. 
Webster  had  lost  his  popularity  and 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  mass 
of  the  people.  His  death  showed  a 
very  different  condition  of  feeling. 
For  one  anti-slavery  agitator  who 
passed  days  and  nights  in  unceasing 
and  virulent  assaults  upon  him, 
there  were  two- score  of  moderate, 
peace-loving  citizens  who  regarded 
him  as  the  cynosure  of  political  wis- 
dom and  virtue.  The  multitudes 
who  wished  for  tranquillity  and  sta- 
bility in  public  affairs  made  no 
great  noise  in  the  world,  but  were 
a mighty  host.  They  hung  upon 
his  words  as  those  of  an  inspired 
statesman;  they  looked  upon  him 
as  their  protector,  as  the  bulwark 
of  the  country.  So  mighty  did  he 
seem  to  them,  that  so  long  as  he  lived 
they  feared  no  evil.  At  his  death 
the  depth  and  extent  of  this  extra- 
ordinary feeling  came  out.  Ho  per- 
son had  conceived  of  either  before. 
The  outburst  was  uncontrolled  and 
remarkable  ; for  it  was  not  only  the 
ordinary  grief  of  a people  for  a 
great  and  able  statesman,  but  a 
peculiar  anxiety  darkened  the  faces 
of  the  mourners.  The  foreboding 
of  a great  danger,  of  an  evil  no 
longer  to  be  averted,  could  be  read 
in  their  countenances,  and  tinged 
their  grief  with  an  unwonted 
solemnity.  It  seemed  to  them  the 
death  of  a great  leader  on  the  eve 
of  a mighty  conflict.  So  indeed  it 
was,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  con- 
ceive that  the  prolongation  of  Mr. 
Webster’s  life  could  have  been  of 
any  national  advantage.  The  simple 


truth  was  that  he  had  planted  him- 
self resolutely  in  opposition  to  a 
movement  which  had  in  itself  an 
element  of  progression  invincible  by 
any  human  means.  Already,  while 
he  sought  to  stay  its  course,  the 
current  had  rushed  by  him.  He 
talked  of  laws  to  the  wild  winds, 
and  of  moderation  to  the  unbridled 
floods.  Had  he  been  able  to  shape 
the  great  mass  of  moderate  citizens 
into  a third  party,  and  had  his  life 
been  prolonged,  he  might  for  a very 
short  time  have  held  the  inevitable 
result  at  bay.  But  the  character- 
istics for  the  formation  of  a power- 
ful third  party,  able  to  do  hard  work 
in  such  times  of  peril,  were  not  to 
be  found  in  those  men  who  adhered 
to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Webster.  It 
is  not  probable  that  even  under 
him  they  would  have  rallied  with 
that  energy  and  spirit  which  were 
indispensable  to  even  a temporary 
success,  and  at  his  death  they  would 
have  fallen  asunder  like  a loosened 
faggot. 

The  mental  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Webster  must  have  been  made 
sufficiently  evident  even  in  this 
brief  sketch  of  his  career.  Of 
subtlety  or  versatility  he  had  none. 
Clearness  and  strength  were  his 
most  striking  attributes.  Reverence 
for  law  governed  all  his  conduct 
imperatively,  but  he  interpreted  the 
law  upon  broad  and  wise  principles. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  intrinsic 
unfitness  in  him  for  dealing  with 
small  things.  Thus  in  legislation 
he  either  could  not  or  would  not 
handle  details.  With  great  subjects 
he  dealt  greatly;  but  lesser  matters 
he  avoided,  or  else,  if  the  phrase 
may  be  allowed,  they  avoided  him. 
As  a statesman  in  home  politics  he 
was  not  infallible,  but  he  was  never 
grossly  wrong.  As  an  expounder  of 
the  Constitution  he  was  unrivalled, 
and  must  ever  remain  unsurpassed. 
As  a financier,  he  held  certain  sound 
fundamental  doctrines  which  did 
great  service  at  a time  when  the 
wildest  financial  heresies  were  rife 
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and  threatened  to  prevail ; but  be- 
yond this,  be  was  not  skilled  in  the 
actual  management,  or  even  plan- 
ning, of  financial  affairs.  As  a 
diplomatist,  be  was  admirable  to  a 
rare  degree ; throwing  aside  all 
artifice,  dealing  boldly,  frankly,  and 
with  genuine  courtesy,  arguing 
honestly  but  powerfully,  he  always 
enjoyed  respect  abroad  and  confi- 
dence at  home,  and  was  sure  to 
obtain  a substantial  result  from  his 
negotiations.  In  purely  intellectual 
power  it  has  been  often  asserted, 
and  is  doubtless  true,  that  among 
all  the  native-born  or  adopted  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States  he  was 
second  only  to  Hamilton.  He  was 
the  greatest  orator  that  has  ever 
lived  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
Less  vehement  than  Calhoun,  less 
persuasive  than  Clay,  he  was  yet 
more  grand  and  more  powerful  than 
either.  His  usual  style  in  mature 
years  was  lucid,  simple,  and  pro- 
found. But  he  sometimes  gave  way 
to  bursts  of  that  peculiar  style  of 
oratory  so  popular  in  America, 
which  may  be  styled  patriotic.  As 
a rule,  no  species  of  rhetoric  is 
more  offensive  to  a cultivated  taste. 
Yet  in  Mr.  Webster’s  occasional 
flights  of  this  nature  there  is  little 
which  even  the  rigid  censor  would 
condemn.  They  are  not  the  cheap 
effusions  of  a vulgar  boaster,  but 
are  marked  by  the  genius  of  true 
oratory.  Certainly,  no  one  who 
heard  them  spoken  by  him  could 
ever  have  uttered  a syllable  of 
criticism.  Had  they  been  infinitely 
more  open  to  fault-finding  than 
they  are,  his  extraordinary  personal 
qualities  would  have  for  ever  sealed 
the  censure  of  the  most  hyper- 
critical hearer.  His  large  and  fully 
developed  frame  had  an  air  of 
majesty.  His  voice  was  more  deep, 
musical,  and  powerful  than  any  to 
which  his  countrymen  have  ever 
listened.  His  air  and  gesture  were 
distinguished  by  an  impressive 
dignity.  His  head  was  of  enormous 
proportions  and  perfect  symmetry, 


and  his  features  large,  dark,  and 
strongly  marked,  so  that  their  ex- 
pressive play  could  be  readily  seen 
by  a large  and  wide-spread  audi- 
ence. The  ‘ mystery  of  the  brow 
and  eye’  beggared  even  the  rich 
and  glowing  vocabulary  of  Rufus 
Choate  when  he  sought  to  describe 
them.  The  brow  was  heavy  and 
overhanging,  the  eye  exceedingly 
large  and  lustrous.  Said  as  he  said 
it,  anything  would  have  seemed 
imposing,  magnificent,  and  weighty. 
In  unison  with  these  attributes  were 
the  moderation,  forbearance,  and 
courtesy  which  he  always  preserved. 
If  he  was  about  to  differ  with  a 
senator,  he  always  introduced  his 
views  by  a compliment,  or  by  at- 
tributing an  honourable  motive  for 
the  antagonistic  position.  Insinua- 
tions and  personalities  he  never 
dealt  in.  He  was  seldom  betrayed 
into  bitterness  of  expression,  though 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  the 
abuse  of  the  abolitionists  sometimes 
drove  him  to  warmer  language  than 
was  his  wont.  But  the  ignoble 
scurrility  to  which  that  party 
stooped  for  a few  years  would  have 
been  too  much  for  the  endurance  of 
the  most  long-suffering  and  self- 
restrained  mortal  whose  name  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  humanity. 
Even  in  castigating  them,  Mr. 
Webster  was  severe  rather  than 
violent,  and  a stronger  proof  of  a 
temperate  habit  of  speech  could  not 
be  given. 

We  should  perhaps  leave  our  sub- 
ject incomplete  if  we  should  neglect 
to  explain  how  it  happened  that, 
with  all  his  influence  and  all  his 
popularity,  Mr.  Webster  was  never 
so  much  as  nominated  by  the  Whig 
party  for  the  Presidency.  It  was 
well  known  that  he  eagerly  desired 
the  honour.  At  that  time  the  office 
was,  what  it  ought  ever  to  have 
remained,  the  seal  of  national  ap- 
probation, and  the  natural  reward 
for  the  most  eminent  public  ser- 
vices. Small  men  and  party  hacks 
had  not  belittled  it.  Mr.  Webster’s 
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friends  were  numerous,  and  liis 
name  and  prospects  were  often  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Curtis  confines  liis 
efforts  to  explain  the  apparently 
anomalous  circumstance  to  a nar- 
ration of  the  wire-pulling*  of  the 
various  nominating  conventions  and 
party  organisations.  This,  we  think, 
will  satisfy  few  persons.  There 
must  have  been,  and  we  think  there 
was,  a reason  far  deeper  than  these 
manoeuvres,  and  indeed  necessary 
to  explain  the  success  of  these 
manoeuvres — a reason  why  Mr. 
Webster  was  considered  a less 
‘ available  ’ man  than  Mr.  Clay  or 
General  Taylor  or  General  Harrison 
at  times  when  he  might,  not  with- 
out cause,  have  been  expected  to 
poll  a much  larger  vote  than  either 
of  these  candidates.  This  under- 
lying reason,  we  conceive,  was  sim- 
ply this,  that  Mr.  Webster  was  not 
sufficiently  a party  man.  That  he 
belonged  to  and  acted  with  the 
Whigs  is  true.  But  though  in  this 
sense  of  the  word  a party  man,  he 
was  not  a party  man  in  that  other 
and  less  praiseworthy  sense  in  which 
the  phrase  is  nearly  interchangeable 
with  partisan.  He  was  not  a bigot 
in  politics  nor  a fanatic  in  states- 
manship ; he  was  incapable  of  ad- 
hering to  the  party  for  the  party’s 
sake.  He  talked  of  the  interests  of 
the  whole  country,  like  all  other 
politicians  ; but  it  was  not  with 
him,  as  with  others,  nothing  but 
words.  His  allegiance  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  nation  he  felt  to  be 
vastly  more  binding  than  any  obe- 


dience to  mere  party  exigencies. 
This  it  was  that  led  to  his  inde- 
pendent and  high-spirited  conduct 
under  President  Tyler,  which  so 
enraged  the  illiberal  multitudes  who 
thought  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
was  of  no  account  beside  the  tech- 
nical integrity  of  the  Whig  party  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  this 
trait  in  Mr.  Webster,  a trait  which 
is  surely  highly  honourable,  that 
formed  the  real  obstruction  to  his 
obtaining  the  Presidency,  or  at  least 
to  his  obtaining  a nomination  which 
would  probably  have  resulted  in 
election.  It  was  not  that  this  made 
him  unpopular  with  the  people  at 
large.  They  only  indistinctly  ap- 
preciated it,  perhaps,  but  its  half- 
understood  influence  was  favourablc- 
to  him  in  their  minds.  It  was  the 
wire-pullers,  the  party  managers, 
who  found  the  objections  insuper- 
able. It  was  precisely  the  one 
virtue  that  this  class  of  persons 
considered  most  dangerous,  most  in- 
tolerable. The  first  indispensable 
requisite  to  their  minds  was  that  a 
nominee  should  acknowledge  no 
possible  duty  as  higher  than  his 
duty  to  foster  the  immediate  prac- 
tical advancement  of  the  material 
prosperity  and  political  power  of 
his  party.  This  requisite  was  want- 
ing in  Mr.  Webster.  Therefore 
they  would  not  have  him.  They 
would  talk  of  him  as  deferentially 
as  need  be,  but  they  would  take 
good  care  that  he  should  never  be- 
come a candidate.  Very  naturally 
they  succeeded. 
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MAHOMETANISM  IN  THE  LEVANT. 

_5  ^ ^ j --  gJ  j --  ^ O.-  „ O _p  ,-  O „ 

Dead  and  buried  had  they  seen  me,  so  their  ready  tale  they  spread ; 

Yet  I lived  to  see  the  tellers  buried  all  themselves  and  dead. 

Mutenebbee  (Abab  Poet). 


THE  East,  the  Levant  East  es- 
pecially, abounds  in  sights 
charming  at  a distance,  and  in 
general  effect,  but  of  which  the  de- 
tails will  not  always  bear  too  near 
an  inspection.  Constantinople  when 
viewed  from  the  Bosporus,  Damas- 
cus from  the  heights  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  are  instances  in  point. 

But  there  are  other  sights  in  the 
Levant,  beautiful  alike  from  far  or 
near,  partly  on  their  own  account, 
partly  from  association  and  sug- 
gestion, the  perspectives  of  the 
mind.  And  to  this  class  belongs 
one  that  our  Western  friends  may 
at  their  pleasure  share  with  us,  if 
they  will  join  in  a saunter  this 
evening  across  the  busy  Meidan  or 
open  space — -square  we  cannot  call 
it,  though  it  answers  the  purposes 
of  one,  for  it  is  the  most  irregular 
of  polygons — that  lies  in  the  eastern 
quarter  of  our  ‘ pro  tempore  ’ home, 
the  town  of — Eatimalipolis,  let  us 
say.  Bound  the  verge  of  this 
Meidan,  and  visible  from  it  farther 
off  at  intervals  through  the  town, 
rises  a forest  of  tall  thin  minarets, 
ghostly  white  against  the  slaty 
star- sprinkled  sky.  But  now  each 
minaret  is  gorgeous  with  circlets 
of  light,  some  more,  some  fewer, 
formed  by  rows  of  lamps,  three, 
four,  and  five  deep,  threaded  at  in- 
tervals on  the  slender  half-seen  stem. 
And  even  how,  before  we  are  well 
across  the  Meidan,  bursts  forth  from 
every  turret,  from  every  crowned 
gallery  of  rays,  the  loud  modulated 
cry  that  asserts  the  Unity  of  God 
and  the  veracity  of  the  Prophet. 

Some  commemoration  of  more 
than  ordinary  sanctity,  some  night 
of  note,  is  evidently  on  hand  ; but 


as  we  do  not  happen  to  be  at  the 
moment  aware  of  the  precise  date  in 
the  Mahometan  calendar,  we  stop  a 
turbaned  passer  by,  who  has  just 
saluted  us  on  his  waymosque- wards, 
and  enquire  of  him  what  mean  all 
these  extra  lamps,  and  accompany- 
ing signs  of  peculiar  solemnity.  His 
reply  reminds  us  that  this  is 
‘ Leylet-ul-Raghey’ib,’  or  ‘ Night  of 
Desires  ; ’ the  night  namely  pre- 
ceding the  first  Friday  in  Regeb, 
sacred  month,  and  prelude  of  Rama- 
dan ; whence  follow  many  super- 
natural excellences  and  privileges  ; 
not  much  better  known,  mayhap, 
to  the  Western  world  in  general 
than  are  those  of  St.  John’s  or  of 
Hallowmas  Eve  at  Fatimahpolis 
itself. 

A few  minutes  more,  and  beneath 
the  festooned  lamps  that  illuminate 
the  interior  of  every  mosque,  line 
after  line  of  turbans,  reaching  back 
from  the  ‘ Mihrab  ’ or  sanctuary  (an 
analogous  but  not  an  exact  trans- 
lation), where  stands  the  prayer- 
reciting £ Imam,’  to  the  outermost 
door,  will  at  one  * Allaho-Akbar,’ 
c God  alone  is  great,’  bow  prostrate 
to  the  dust ; and  the  head  of  the 
Pasha  will  touch  the  floor-mat  side 
by  side  with  that  of  the  poorest 
day-labourer  of  the  town  in  one  act 
of  adoration,  one  without  more  or 
less  in  each  and  all ; the  act  that, 
while  it  acknowledges  the  divine 
mission  of  Islam,  rejects  every  other 
creed,  every  other  system. 

That  Mahometanism  is  fast  de- 
clining, fading,  waning  away  ; that 
the  day  is  not  distant,  may  already 
be  calculated,  when  the  mosques  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  from  Galatz  to 
Basrah  will  convert  or  re- convert 
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themselves  into  churches  (though 
in  favour  of  what  particular  form 
of  Christianity  may  not  be  so  easy 
to  conjecture — the  choice  is  a large 
one  !),  that  pigs  will  soon  lose  their 
prescriptive  immunity  from  Turkish 
knives,  and  beer  and  wine  wash 
excellent  Anatolian  hams  down 
once  Islamitic  throats  ; that  Mecca 
will  only  be  known  as  a railroad  ter- 
minus, and  the  Koran  be  registered 
by  some  Constantinopolitan  Disraeli 
among  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
are  pleasing  speculations,  more 
pleasing  as  hopes,  and  fit  to  cheer 
the  drooping  spirits  of  those  who 
mourn  over  the  consecration  of  a 
heretic,  or  the  disestablishment  of  a 
Church.  Kay  even  the  cool-blooded 
Gallio  of  Pall  Mall  has  been  found 
among  the  predictors  of  the  fall 
of  Islam  ; and  the  verdict  of  a Mill 
or  a Lefevre  might  be  on  this  subject 
not  dissimilar  in  the  main  from 
that  of  a Spurgeon  or  a Manning. 

Eor  ourselves,  neither  prophets 
nor  sons  of  prophets,  but  mere 
lookers-on,  by  business  of  the  State 
or  otherwise,  in  Turkey,  we  must 
sadly  confess  that  some  sixteen 
years  or  so  of  Levant  residence 
have  as  yet  opened  to  us  no  glimpse 
of  a so  ‘ devoutly  to  be  wished  ’ 
consummation ; nor  do  the  con- 
verging* lines  of  the  Mahometan 
prospect  indicate  to  our  optics  any 
vanishing  point,  however  distant. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  future  be, 
as  runs  the  rule,  foreshadowed  in 
the  present,  and  if  sight  and  hear- 
ing avail  anything  to  discern  the 
1 signs  of  the  times,’  these  readily 
lighted  lamps,  these  answering 
cries  ‘Ko  god  but  God,’  ‘Mahomet 
is  the  Prophet  of  God,’  these  long 
lines  of  Mecca-turned  worshippers, 
among  whom  every  rank  and  degree 
is  merged  in  the  brotherhood  of 
Islam,  tell  a very  different  tale. 

The  ostrich  was  believed  to 
hide  its  head  in  the  sand  on  the 
approach  of  danger;  and  when  it 
had  thus  insured  the  disappearance 
of  the  hunter  from  its  own  field  of 


vision,  to  infer  illogically  that  the 
said  hunter  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Ostriches  of  this  kind  are  numer- 
ous, not  in  Africa  only,  but  even 
in  Europe ; minds  that  when  their 
own  horizon,  often  a very  limited 
one,  does  not  include  a given  object, 
are  prone  to  conclude  that  there  is 
no  such  object  at  all.  Add  the 
paternity  of  wish  to  thought,  add  a 
fair  amount  of  prejudice,  add  mis- 
information, and  we  shall  cease  to 
wonder  at  certain  statements  and 
opinions  current  enough  about  nu- 
merous topics,  where  facts  would,  we 
might  naturally  have  thought,  have 
warranted  conclusions  precisely  op- 
posite. Islam,  in  its  present  and  in 
its  future,  may  stand  for  an  example. 

Take  misrepresentation  only. 
Thus,  we  have  heard,  not  once,  but 
repeatedly,  and  on  seemingly  good 
authority,  that  the  fast  of  Ramadan 
can  now  scarce  lay  a claim  to  even 
a decent  pretext  of  observance ; that 
the  veil  is  already  dropping  from 
the  faces  of  Mahometan  women,  the 
harem  opening  its  jealous  gates ; 
that  the  mosque  is  habitually  de- 
serted for  the  theatre,  the  ‘ rnedre- 
seh  ’ for  the  1 cafe  chantant ; ’ in  a 
word,  that  European  customs, 
dresses,  inventions,  organisations, 
literature,  and  so  forth,  will  have 
soon  rendered  the  Asia  of  the  Mus- 
lims a thing  of  the  past. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  determine 
first  how  far  all  this  is  true;  and 
next,  if  more  or  less  true,  what  it 
portends. 

And  here,  at  the  very  outset,  we 
may  be  met  by  a plausible  objection, 
the  objection  of  those  who  say, 
‘ What  need  of  further  research  in 
so  beaten  a field  ? and  how  should 
Europe,  how  should  England  in 
particular,  not  know  the  East, 
whether  Mahometan  or  Christian, 
land,  and  people,  and  all  ? Is  not 
all  that  lies  from  the  ^Egean  to  the 
Tigris,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  pictured  in  the  pages 
of  Keith,  and  written  in  the  book, 
the  red-bound  book,  of  Murray? 
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Have  not  a Lane  and  a St.  Jolin 
given  us  the  entree  of  houses  and 
harems  ? has  not  a Slade  passed  the 
armies  and  the  navies  of  the  East 
in  review  before  us  ? has  not  a 
Strangford  unveiled,  evening  by 
evening,  the  Isis  of  its  politics  ? a 
Sale  the  Cybele  of  its  religion  P 
Who  can  err  with  such  guides  ? or 
complain  of  darkness  with  so  many 
and  so  brilliant  lights  around  P ’ 
True,  the  guides  are  faithful,  the 
lights  brilliant,  and  the  authorities 
first-rate,  each  in  his  kind.  But  a 
handful  of  gold-dust  would  not  be 
more  surely  lost  if  scattered  over  a 
Sahara  of  sand  than  are  the  opinions 
and  facts  conveyed  by  informants 
like  these,  when  diluted  beyond  all 
recognition  among  the  far  greater 
number  of  errors,  prejudices,  and 
misstatements  that,  having  once 
found  currency,  still  abound  on  every 
side.  Witness  the  giant  misconcep- 
tions so  often  reflected  from  Euro- 
pean opinion  upon  European  states- 
manship and  diplomacy,  regarding 
the  relative  positions  of  ‘ Christians  ’ 
and  ‘ Turks ; ’ witness  the  popular 
portraits  of  either  worthy  to  rank 
with  Shakespeare’s  Joan  of  Arc 
or  Dryden’s  Aurengzebe  ; witness 
nine-tenths  at  least  of  our  leading 
newspaper  articles  on  the  Sultan’s 
visit  in  1867;  witness  the  surprise 
evinced  when  any  truer  view  of 
Mahomet  and  Mahometanism,  as 
Mr.  Deutsch’s  admirable,  if  some- 
what one-sided,  Essay  in  a late 
Quarterly , for  instance,  is  given  to 
the  world ; surprise  which  avows 
pre-existent  ideas  of  a very  different 
colour.  It  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  the  vulgarly  received 
ideal  of  Mahometanism  as  it  was,  is, 
and  may  be,  bears  scarce  a closer  re- 
semblance to  the  reality  than  do 
Luther’s  Reformation  in  the  pages 
of  Baronius  or  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  those  of  Alison  to  their 
historical  counterparts.  Nor  is  the 
reason  far  to  seek. 

When  false  has  to  be  sifted  from 
true,  it  often  becomes  no  less  neces- 


sary to  enquire  who  was  the  sayer 
than  what  was  the  said ; more  es- 
pecially when  religions,  parties, 
public  characters,  and  the  like,  are 
under  discussion. 

Now,  excepting  the  few  already 
noticed,  and  setting  aside  those  whom 
evident  interest  or  national  sym- 
pathy excludes  from  the  impartial 
witness  box,  we  find  our  usual 
masters  in  the  Eastern  school  to  be 
three:  the  Tourist,  the  Resident, 
and  the  Levantine.  Let  us  call 
them  up  each  in  his  turn. 

The  average  Tourist  need  not  de-r 
tain  us  long.  He  who  has  studied 
Turks  in  Pera  or  in  the  Frank 
quarter  of  Smyrna,  and  Arabs  at 
Alexandria  or  Beyrout ; he  who  has 
never  conversed  save  through  the 
medium  of  a Greek  or  Maltese 
dragoman ; he  who  with  time 
limited  by  a travelling  ticket,  and 
with  a stock  in  hand  of  knowledge 
regarding  Mahometan  history,  lite- 
rature, and  customs,  equal  about  to 
that  of  4 Tancred  ’ setting  out  for 
Mount  Lebanon  and  the  Queen  of 
the  ‘Ansarey,’  as  it  pleases  him 
to  call  them;  such  a one  has  all. 
the  right  to  speak  and  to  be  lis- 
tened to  regarding  Mahometan 
Turkey,'  present  or  future,  that 
a Japanese  or  a Spaniard  would 
have  on  Irish  Church  Disesta- 
blishment or  the  Landlord  and  Te- 
nant question  after  an  equal  time 
passed  on  the  quays  of  Ports- 
mouth, or  in  the  precincts  of 
Leicester  Square.  And  even  should 
his  random  guesses  and  hazardous 
assertions  ever  happen  to  be  right, 
small  merit  of  his ; ‘ a hit,  but  no 
archer,’  says  the  Arab  proverb. 

Nor  can  the  resident  Europeans, 
forty- nine  out  of  fifty,  show  a better 
title  to  their  magisterial  diploma. 
Cigarette-smoking  for  four  or  five 
hours  in  an  office  or  chancery, 
lounging  for  two  or  three  more 
along  a European-frequented  road, 
or  boating  it  on  the  Bosporus  ; the 
rest  of  their  time  passed  in  society 
exclusively  European  and  mostly 
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national,  amid  European  cards  and 
billiards,  or  reading  the  latest  ar- 
rived European  periodicals ; unless 
the  knowledge  of  Islam  and  the 
solution  of  its  problems  be  imparted 
like  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  during 
the  hours  of  sleep,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
jecture when  or  where  our  European 
friends  whom  diplomatic,  consular, 
or  commercial  interests  detain  in 
the  East,  can  possibly  acquire  them. 
The  truth  is,  that  far  the  greater 
number  neither  possess  such  know- 
ledge, nor  care  to  possess  it. 

But  if  the  Resident,  whatever  his 
real  or  acquired  nationality,  Latin 
or  Teutonic,  be  not  a genuine  Euro- 
pean, but  a Levantine,  that  is,  one 
born  in  the  Levant,  and  with  a 
moiety  of  Greek  or  Armenian  blood 
in  his  veins  to  dilute  the  other  half, 
French,  English,  or  Italian,  as  luck 
may  have  it,  then,  ‘ oh  thou,  whom- 
soever thou  mayst  be,’  desirous  of 
solving  the  Asian  mystery,  pass  on, 
nor  hope  in  that  office,  in  that  par- 
lour, at  that  table,  to  read  the  riddle 
of  the  East.  No  man  would  seem 
by  birth  and  circumstance  better 
entitled  to  cosmopolitanism  than 
the  Levantine  ; no  one  in  fact  passes 
through  and  out  of  this  world 
in  completer  ignorance  of  all  ex- 
cept its  Levantine  aspect  even  as 
regards  that  little  corner  where 
he  has  vegetated.  To  a more 
than  European  non -acquaintance 
with  the  spirit  and  often  with  the 
very  letter  of  the  institutions  around 
him,  the  Levantine  adds  a more 
than  Greek  or  any  other  ‘native 
Christian ’ prejudice  against  the 
Prophet  and  his  followers.  ‘ Rakee  ’ 
his  ordinary,  sometimes  his  hourly, 
drink,  cards  his  chief  pastime, 
dogs  his  pet  companions,  swine- 
flesh,  where  attainable,  his  favourite 
food  ; all  four  objects  as  repul- 
sive to  any  true  Muslim  as  the 
first  could  be  to  a teetotaler,  the 
second  to  a Quaker,  the  third  to 
a Goethe,  and  the  fourth  to  a 
Jew;  no  wonder  that  his  house  is 
rarely  visited  by  a disciple  of  Islam, 


and  then  only  under  the  compulsion 
of  some  immediate  necessity,  some 
affair  to  be  quickly  and  exclusively 
despatched.  Nor  is  the  Levantine 
himself  more  frequently  found 
within  the  doors  of  his  Mahometan 
neighbours.  A band  apart,  he  and 
his  colleagues  pass  their  hours  in 
the  tattle  and  scandal-mongering  of 
their  tribe,  aping,  but  never  imi- 
tating, European  fashion,  ‘ alia 
Eranga,’  as  they  call  it ; of  Europe 
itself,  its  politics  and  its  tendencies, 
its  feelings  and  customs,  they  may 
possibly  have  what  imported  know- 
ledge Galignani  or  Charivari  can 
give  at  a distance ; with  the  Asiatic, 
the  Mahometan  world  around  them, 
they  have  no  communion  whatever. 
The  nearest,  the  only  point  at  which 
their  circle  touches  the  Islamitic  is 
in  words  of  command  or  abuse  to 
some  Mahometan  out-of-door  ser- 
vant, whom  poverty  has  induced  to 
accept  the  pay  of  the  ‘ Giaour  ’ ho 
despises— -ah,  Byron,  Byron ! how 
came  you  ever  to  make  the  1 Giaour  ’ 
into  a hero  ? — -.or  in  the  fellowship 
of  some  ne’er-do-weel  ‘ Be-lillah,’ 
i.O.  scapegrace  of  a young  Turk,  in 
whom  strong  drink  and  its  accom- 
paniments have  effaced  all  of  Islam 
except  the  name. 

Besides,  if  we  look  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  we  shall 
find  that  the  genuine  turban- 
wearer,  be  he  Turk  or  Arab  (of  Per- 
sians we  advisedly  say  nothing), 
is  on  many  grounds  averse  from  too 
much  intercourse  with  the  hat- 
wearer,  Levantine,  or  European 
even.  National  pride,  the  pride  of 
a conquering  though  now  a declin- 
ing race,  the  haughty  memories  of 
great  Caliphs  and  Sultans,  the  sack 
of  Constantinople,  the  siege  of 
Vienna,  the  conquest  of  half  a world 
keep  him  at  a distance  from  those 
whose  every  gesture  is  an  assump- 
tion, not  of  equality  merely,  but  oi. 
superiority;  religious  pride,  the  pride 
of  him  who  bows  to  one  God  only,  the 
Unchanging,  the  All-powerful,  the 
Eternal,  estranges  him  from  the 
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polytheist,  the  idolater,  the  unbe- 
liever ; personal  pride  contrasts  his 
own  ceremonial  purity  with  the 
uncleanness  of  the  unablutioned 
swine- eater ; family  pride  places  a 
harrier  between  the  £ Beg,’  the  de- 
scendant of  so  many  noble  chiefs, 
so  many  lords,  and  those  of  whose 
fathers  he  knows  nothing,  except 
that  they  may  have  been,  and  pro- 
bably were,  shopkeepers  or  spirit- 
sellers. 

Injurious  and  blameable  such 
feelings  may  be,  but  they  exist ; nor 
are  we  now  occupied  on  a diatribe 
or  a panegyric  ; we  only  state  sim- 
ple facts. 

But  no  such  sentiments  intervene 
to  hold  aloof  the  ‘ native  Christian  ’ 
from  welcoming  in  the  European 
resident  or  visitant,  if  not  a man 
and  a brother,  at  least  a tool  and  a 
gain.  He  fastens  on  the  stranger 
as  naturally,  I once  heard  a Turk 
say,  as  a flea  on  a dog  ; and  is  not 
more  easily  to  be  shaken  off.  His 
tongue  is  ready  for  any  flattery, 
however  gross ; his  hand  for  any 
service,  however  base  ; while  his 
eye  is  steadily  fixed  on  the  lodestar 
of  the  European’s  pocket,  whither 
hand  and  tongue  tortuously  but 
surely  direct  his  course.  He  is  the 
first  to  greet  the  new  comer  on  the 
steps  of  the  Custom-house,  and  the 
last  to  quit  him  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  steamer  ; the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega  of  the  profits  are  his  also. 
Thus  repelled  on  the  one  side,  and 
attracted  on  the  other,  what  wonder 
if  the  traveller,  ignorant  of  those  he 
forgathers  with  no  less  than  of 
those  from  whom  he  turns  away, 
hears  and  sees  only  through  Greek, 
Maltese,  or  Armenian  ears  and  eyes ; 
if  the  Levantine  herds  with  his 
kind,  or,  lower  still,  with  the  store- 
house keepers  and  retail-job  dealers 
of  the  native  Christian  population  ; 
while  the  resident  gentleman,  diplo- 
matic, consular,  or  business,  strives 
to  preserve  his  own  national  mind 
and  tone,  by  excluding  the  contact 
of  ever}"  other;  and  returns  after 
few  years  or  many  to  Florence, 


Paris,  or  England,  almost  as  Italian, 
French,  or  English,  as  when  he  first 
arrived  in  the  East,  and  also  almost 
as  ignorant  ? Nor  can  he  be  much 
blamed  for  so  doing ; better,  in 
general,  no  companionship  at  all 
than  the  companionship  of  such  as 
hang  on  the  European’s  foot-track 
in  the  Levant. 

Enough  of  these  and  theirs.  Let 
us  now  cast  aside  (in  imagination 
only,  of  course)  the  hat,  don  the 
turban,  and  survey  the  lslamitic 
world  around  us  from  an  lslamitic 
point  of  view.  And,  hey  presto, 
the  supposed  unit  ‘ Mahometan  ’ 
disentangles  itself  into  a round 
dozen  of  figures,  each  different  from 
the  other,  and  each  holding  a dis- 
tinct and  separate  place  in  the  gra- 
dations of  Islam,  as  in  those  of 
nationality  and  patriotism. 

It  is  a very  trite  observation,  yet 
one  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind, 
that  in  the  Levantine  East — that  is, 
throughout  the  entire  tract  of 
country  included  really  or  nominally 
in  the  existing  Asiatic  Turkish  Em- 
pire— nationality  and  religion  are 
almost  convertible  terms,  so  much 
that  not  the  specific  differences  only 
but  even  the  intensitive  degrees  of 
the  latter,  go  far  on  investigation  to 
trace  out  the  limits  of  the  former ; 
which  is  itself  again,  historically 
considered,  the  groundwork  and 
often  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  lat- 
ter. Among  Mahometans,  however, 
the  essential  simplicity  of  whose 
creed  hardly  admits  of  other  dog- 
matic variations  than  shadings  too 
faint  almost  for  the  eye  of  an  out- 
sider, the  correctness  of  this  rule  is 
at  times  less  evident  than  it  is 
among  the  adherents  of  the  more 
modifiable,  because  more  compli- 
cated, Christian  formula  ; though  it 
may  in  general  be  exemplified  not 
ambiguously  in  varieties  of  practice, 
even  amid  apparent  uniformity  of 
theory.  But  these  varieties,  which 
arrest  at  once  the  eye  of  an  Eastern, 
might  prove  unnoticeable,  or,  at 
least,  unintelligible,  to  a European. 

Hence,  while  not  forgetful  of  the 
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general  rule,  we  will  on  this  occa- 
sion assume  a different  classification, 
and  review  our  Levantine  Mahome- 
tans according  to  their  social  rather 
than  their  national  distribution. 
To  the  Civil  Service,  so  important 
in  a country  where  self-government 
is  not  even  an  aspiration,  we  will 
assign  the  first  place  ; the  military 
must  content  themselves  with  the 
second ; land-owners  and  peasants, 
merchants  and  townsmen,  lawyers 
and  divines,  shall  follow  in  due 
order.  Shepherds,  sailors,  der- 

vishes, and  such  like  odds  and  ends 
of  society  will  find  their  place  as 
occasion  offers ; wholly  anomalous 
classes,  Koords  and  Bedouins  for 
instance,  require  to  be  treated  of 
apart.  Nor  will  we  minutely 

distinguish  in  each  class  between 
its  component  Turks  and  Arabs  ; 
though,  as  our  actual  residence  lies 
— much  to  our  regret — among  the 
former,  we  will  give  their  nation- 
ality the  precedence  throughout. 

‘ ’Tis  known,  at  least  it  should 
be  known,’  that  orthodox  Mahomet- 
anism admits  four  doctrinal  schools, 
slightly  differing  each  from  each  in 
theory  and  in  practice ; those, 
namely,  of  Mohammed  Ebn  Idrees 
esh-Shafey’ee  ; of  Malek  Ebn  Ins ; 
of  Ahmed  Ebn  Hanbal ; and  of 
No’oman  Aboo-Haneefah.  Now 
while  the  three  former  have  found 
favour  among  Arabs  and  other 
Semitic  or  African  races,  the  Turks 
on  their  first  conversion  to  Islam 
adopted  and  have  ever  since  ad- 
hered to  the  fourth,  or  Hanefee 
school.  It  was  well  said  by 
the  shrewd  and  learned  Mohee-ed- 
Deen  (of  Hamah,  in  Syria),  that 
‘ in  the  circle  of  orthodoxy,  the 
teaching  of  Ebn  Hanbal  ’ (the 
strictest  among  the  four  great  mas- 
ters) ‘ might  stand  for  the  centre, 
and  that  of  Aboo-Haneefah  for  the 
circumference.’  More  indulgent 
than  any  of  his  brother  doctors, 
Aboo-Haneefah  stretched  the  rigid 
lines  of  Islam  almost  to  breaking ; 
the  doubtful  concessions  of  a 
moderate  indulgence  in  fermented 


liquors,  of  non-Mahometan  alliance, 
and  of  considerable  facilitations  in 
the  laborious  ceremonies  of  prayer 
and  pilgrimage,  with  a general  ten- 
dency, not  unlike  that  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Liguori,  to  relax 
whatever  was  severe,  and  soften 
whatever  was  harsh  in  theory  as  in 
practice,  all  characterise  his  teach- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  in  obe- 
dience to  a well-known  psycho- 
logical law,  the  easiest-going  of 
divines  was — Liguori-like  again — 
the  most  superstitious.  Omens  and 
auguries,  dreams  and  amulets,  the 
observance  of  lucky  days,  and  the 
annual  visitation  of  tombs,  these 
and  more  of  their  kind  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Aboo-Haneefah ; 
while  his  dervish-like  austerity  of 
life,  and  his  avowed  claim  to  no 
less  than  a hundred  visionary  admit- 
tances within  the  celestial  regions, 
revealed  the  great  Doctor’s  personal 
leanings,  and  encouraged  that  fan- 
ciful asceticism  which  in  Islam  no 
less  than  in  Christianity  has  proved 
an  outgrowth  from,  if  not  a corrup- 
tion of,  its  original  simplicity. 

Naturally  enough  the  double 
trunk  bore  in  due  time  double  fruit, 
and  the  Turkish  Hanefee,  even 
while  holding  fast  enough,  in  Came- 
ronian  phrase,  c the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter,’ has  been  of  all  times  notorious 
for  his  proclivity  now  to  the  too 
much,  and  now  to  the  too  little ; 
sometimes  lax,  sometimes  observant 
in  excess.  Specimens  of  either 
kind  abound  in  all  professions  and 
modes  of  life  throughout  the  Em- 
pire ; but  in  some  categories  the 
one,  in  some  the  other,  is  more  fre- 
quent. However,  the  former,  or 
lax  type,  is  most  often  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Civil  Service,  our  first 
field  of  inspection,  and  which  has 
had  the  honour,  more  than  all  the 
rest,  of  producing  that  peculiar 
being  commonly  designated  by  the 
epithet  of  ‘ Stamboollee,’  or  £ Con- 
stantin opoli  tan,’  to  which  derivative 
the  title  £ Effendee,’  a word  equiva- 
lent in  meaning  to  our  £ Mr.,’  but 
now-a-days  of  a semi-official  cha- 
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racter,  is  liberally  added.  Let  him 
come  forward  and  speak  for  liimself. 

He  is  easily  recognised ; for  be- 
sides bis  individual  frequency,  es- 
pecially since  the  publication  of  the 
last  new  4 Tashkeelat,’  or  Regula- 
tions, he  is  the  first,  and  not  rarely 
the  only,  Mahometan  whose  ac- 
quaintance is  made  by  the  Euro- 
pean traveller  or  resident.  Whether 
our  4 Stamboollee  * bears  the  rank 
of  Effendee,  of  Beg,  or  of  Pasha, 
matters  little.  The  same  loose 
black  frock-coat,  black  trousers, 
generally  unbuttoned  just  where 
European  ideas  would  most  rigor- 
ously exact  buttoning,  the  same 
padded  underclothes,  shiny  boots, 
and  slight  red  cap,  the  same  sallow 
puffy  features,  indicative  of  an  un- 
healthy regimen,  the  same  shuffling 
gait  and  lack-lustre  eye,  character- 
ise every  man  of  the  tribe  : 

Facies  non  omnibus  una, 

Nec  diversa  tamen. 

Let  us  follow  our  Effendee’s 
career  from  the  day  when  his  father 
first  held  him  up,  a swathed  infant, 
with  his  face  towards  the  4 Kibleh,’ 
and  thrice  pronounced  theMehemet, 
Osman,  or  Ahmed,  by  which  our 
hero  is  to  be  known  in  after  life. 
We  may,  however,  omit  the  gutter- 
playing period  of  existence,  that 
almost  indispensable  preface  to 
every  Eastern  biography,  be  it  gen- 
tle or  simple  ; and  pass  lightly  over 
the  four,  five,  or  six  years  at  the 
Mekteb,  or  Grammar  School,  where, 
however,  the  young  idea  learns,  not 
grammar,  but  the  first  rudiments 
of  reading  minus  spelling,  and  of 
writing  minus  caligraphy,  besides 
a certain  number  of  the  shorter 
‘ Soorahs,’  or  chapters  of  the  Koran, 
consigned  to  sheer  mechanical 
memory,  without  so  much  as  an 
attempt  to  form  any  notion  of  the 
meaning.  Issuing  with  these  ac- 
quirements from  the  c Mekteb,’  he 
passes  another  half-dozen  years 
chiefly  under  his  father’s  roof,  alter- 
nating between  the  £ Salamlik  ’ of 
hourly  visitors,  and  the  secluded 


apartments  of  the  Harem  ; while 
day  by  day  the  spoilt  child  grows 
gradually  up  into  a spoilt  boy ; 
humoured  in  every  whim  by  a fond 
and  foolish  mother,  a fond  and  not 
overwise  father,  and  servants  whose 
intimacy  supplies  timely  lessons  of 
vice  and  roguery,  while  their  obse- 
quiousness promotes  not  less  effica- 
ciously his  growth  in  insolence  and 
self-will.  Of  general  knowledge,  of 
moral  and  mental  discipline,  of  self- 
restraint  and  self-respect,  of  the 
dignity  of  work,  the  bond  of  duty, 
the  life  of  honourable  deed,  he 
learns  nothing ; these  are  growths 
all  too  strange  to  the  climate  of  his 
rearing.  Besides  the  parents  and 
servants  already  mentioned  is  some 
poorly-paid,  salary -snatching  4Kho- 
jah,’  or  private  tutor,  under  whose 
instruction  he  attains  a fairly  good 
handwriting,  a parrot-knowledge  of 
‘ Nah oo,’  or  grammar,  that  is,  of 
Arab  grammar,  wholly  alien  in  its 
principles,  and  mostly  alien  in  its  ap- 
plication, from  whatever  is  Turkish, 
Tatar,  or  Turanian,  Mr.  Ferguson 
might  say,  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage. To  this  he  may,  perhaps, 
add  a no  less  parrot- smattering  of 
Arab  and  Persian  literature.  Occa- 
sional attendance  at  a 4 Mekteb 
Rushdee,’  or  4 School  of  guidance,’ 
by  which  name  the  higher-class 
establishments  of  public  education 
are  designated,  will  probably  have 
coated  over  his  intellectual  store 
with  a superficial  varnish  of  French. 
Of  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
and  positive  sciences,  as  of  English, 
German,  or  any  other  European 
tongue,  except  the  all- supplement- 
ing French,  he  is,  and  will  for  all 
his  life  remain  blissfully  ignorant. 
But  in  cigarette-smoking,  in  gam- 
bling, probabty  in  vice,  perhaps  in 
drinking,  and  certainly  in  the  arts 
of  lounging  and  time-wasting,  he  is 
already  a creditable  proficient,  al- 
most a master.  If  learning  only 
went  by  contraries,  he  might, 
have  further  acquired  the  science 
of  economy  from  the  paternal 
housekeeping,  truthfulness  and 
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honour  from  the  4 Khizmetkars  ’ 
and  ‘ Chibookjees  ’ (house-servants 
and  pipe-bearers),  his  earliest  and 
closest  associates,  diligence  from  the 
lads  of  his  own  age  and  standing  at 
school  and  in  the  street,  and  job- 
hating  probity  from  the  French  and 
Levantine  examples  held  up  to  his 
admiration  as  pattern  types  of  civi- 
lisation and  progress. 

Needs  not  track  our  hero  minutely 
through  the  various  phases  of 
his  after  career,  which  we  will 
suppose  an  upward  one,  in  ser- 
vice and  in  salary.  But  whether 
his  ultimate  apotheosis  rank  him 
^mong  the  4 Musheers,’  or  privy- 
councillors,  those  first  magnitude 
stars  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  or 
whether  deficiency  of  patronage  and 
of  purse  detain  him  in  the  dim 
nebula  of  ‘Kateebs,’  or  Government 
clerks  ; whether  his  lines  be  cast 
among  the  ‘ Mudeerliks  ’ and  4 Kaim- 
makamliks  ’ (local  prefectures)  of 
some  distant  half-barbarous  pro- 
vince, or  fall  in  pleasant  places 
under  the  immediate  shadow  (the 
broiling  sun  we  should  rather  say) 
of  the  august  4 Kapoo,  ’ or  Constan- 
tinople Downing  Street  itself,  the 
man  is  still  the  same.  At  twenty, 
at  eighteen,  at  sixteen  even,  his 
character  was  formed  for  life.  The 
intellectual  coating,  thinner  or 
thicker,  which  French  professors, 
and  a certain  amount  of  contact 
with  Gallo-  or  Italo-Levantine  asso- 
ciates may  have  given,  will  in- 
deed rub  off;  his  cosmical  science 
will  return  to,  or  sink  below, 
the  level  of  El-Mas’udee;  his  his- 
torical store  shrink  within  the 
limits  of  the  4 Mustedrif  ’ or  the 
4 Nowadir  Soheylee,’  at  best ; and 
so  forth.  But  moral  modifications 
are  more  quickly  wrought,  and,  in 
the  average  of  things,  more  firmly 
retained,  than  intellectual.  Hence 
•our  4 Stamboollee  ’ will  all  his  life 
long  be  ready,  occasion  given,  to 
put  in  practice  the  lessons  taught 
in  the  school  whence  his  real  tutors 
issued,  the  royal  law  of  which  pa- 
tronage is  the  first  table  and  dis- 


honesty the  second.  4 Alla  Franga  ’ 
has  been  the  motto  of  his  youth, 
it  will  be  the  guide  of  his  advancing 
years.  But  what  4 Alla  Franga  ’ ! 
His  notions  of  family  life,  of  social 
intercourse,  of  general  morality, 
will  be  a reflex  of  George  Sand 
and  of  Balzac ; his  notions  of  pro- 
bity, political  or  monetary,  of  the 
Savoy  and  Jecker  transactions  ; his 
notions  of  finance  will  be  borrowed 
from  Khaviar-Khan,  the  Bourse  of 
Galata ; his  notions  of  statesman- 
ship from  the  charlatanism  of  Pera, 
and  the  expediencies  of  the  day. 
Of  old  Turkish  courage,  Turkish 
honour,  Turkish  decorum,  scarce  a 
trace,  if  even  a trace,  will  remain. 
A Turkish  Pasha  afraid  to  mount  a 
horse,  a high- titled  Osmanlee  job- 
bing Government  lands  and  public 
works  to  the  profit  of  his  own 
pocket,  a Beg  the  son  of  Begs  openly 
drinking  4 rakee  ’ in  a street-side 
tavern  among  Greek  and  Armenian 
rabble — things  little  dreamt  of  by 
the  Sokollis  and  Koprilees  of  former 
times — are  now  not  uncommon, 
are  now  of  daity  occurrence,  but 
among  the  Stamboollee  tribe. 

The  prospects  of  Islam  if  con- 
fided to  the  sole  guardianship 
of  such  as  these  may  easily  be 
guessed.  Lifeless,  spiritless,  regard- 
less of  everything  except  the  most 
trifling  amusements,  the  mean- 
est self-interest,  the  coarsest  plea- 
sures, with  all  the  apathetic  neg- 
ligence of  the  degenerate  Turk, 
united  to  all  the  frivolous  immo- 
rality of  the  degenerate  Perote 
Levantine ; without  public  spirit, 
without  patriotism,  without  nation- 
ality; what  place  can  the  law  of 
the  austere  ’Omar,  the  intrepid 
Khalid,  the  generous  Mu’awiah,  the 
energetic  Ma’moon  find  in  such 
breasts  ? How  should  minds  like 
these  apprehend  the  stern,  unchang- 
ing unity  of  the  all  - ordaining, 
all-regulating  Deity  of  Islam,  the 
operosus  nimis  Deus , whom  even 
Cicero  recoiled  from  ? or  how  en- 
tertain one  spark  of  the  single- 
minded  enthusiasm  of  the  soldier- 
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Prophet,  who,  haying  subdued  an 
entire  nation  to  his  will,  and  founded 
an  empire  scarce  less  vast  but  more 
lasting  than  that  of  the  Caesars,  left 
not  in  death  wherewithal  to  give 
his  own  body  a decent  burial  P 

In  fact,  were  the  type  of  modern 
Mahometanism  and  the  presage  of 
its  destinies  to  be  sought  in  this 
class,  and  among  these  men,  we 
might  here  lay  aside  our  task,  leave 
our  friends  and  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  and  for  our 
own  part  subscribe  to  the  nearest 
date  at  which — his  Infallible  Holi- 
ness, let  us  say — may  choose  to 
fix  the  doomsday  of  Islam.  But 
this  would  be,  in  French  phrase,  a 
‘ massive  error,’  though  it  is  the  very 
one  to  which  Europeans,  official 
even,  are  prone,  led  astray  by  the 
identical  circumstance  which  has 
led  us  to  place  our  ‘ Stamboollee  ’ in 
the  vanguard  of  the  Mahometan 
procession,  namely  his  bad  pro- 
minence rather  than  eminence. 
The  first  glance  at  a pool  rests 
chiefly  on  the  scum  of  the  sur- 
face ; the  first  object  that  comes 
into  view  on  a steeple  is  the  wea- 
thercock. ‘ Stamboollees’  are  but  the 
scum  of  the  pseudo- centralisation 
of  that  very  dirty  pool,  the  capital, 
of  the  varnish  civilisation  of  Beg- 
Ogloo ; they  are  the  weathercock, 
an  ominous  one  undoubtedly,  but 
indicative  only  of  the  Westerly 
breeze  that  for  some  years  past, 
sweeping  over  the  Bosporus  and 
the  iEgean,  is  now  awakening  a 
yet  stronger  counterblast  of  East- 
erly antagonism. 

But  before  gladly  dismissing 
them,  to  pass  on  to  other  classes  in 
the  long  catalogue  yet  before  us, 
let  us  add  a word  to  anticipate  a 
second  error  that  some  might  fall 
into,  imagining  the  unlovely  por- 
trait just  drawn  to  be  so  far  a 
family  one  that  it  might  stand  at 
random  for  any  member  whatever 
of  the  present  Ottoman  Civil  Ser- 
vice. It  is  not  so.  That  the 
‘ Kalam,’  or  civil  staff  of  the  Porte, 
has  much  too  large  a proportion  of 


the  men  above  described  we  cannot 
deny ; but  it  contains  also  in  its 
ranks,  both  upper  and  lower,  nume- 
rous individuals  of  a very  different 
stamp  ; men  whose  soul  knows  what 
it  is  to  have  a cause,  and  whose 
cause  is  their  duty  and  their 
country ; men  of  the  old  sturdy 
Osmanlee  caste,  not  wholly  un- 
adorned by  European  acquirements: 
men  who,  in  Cromwell’s  words, 

‘ bring  a conscience  to  their  work,’ 
and  whose  conscience  is  that  of 
Islam.  But  it  is  not  among  the 
‘ Stambool  - Effendee  ’ latter-  day 
creation,  among  the  selfish,  the 
frivolous,  the  emasculate  set  of 
those  whose  sham-Europeanism 
blossoms  in  the  atmosphere  of  Ma- 
bille  and  c cafes  chantants,’  of 
gambling-rooms  and  third-class 
theatres,  that  we  must  look  for 
specimens  of  this  better,  and  in  the 
Civil  Service,  we  say  it  with  regret, 
this  rarer  type.  They  are  plants 
of  another  soil ; the  offspring  of 
classes  which  will  claim  our  atten- 
tion farther  on.  But  they  are  also' 
less  prominent  from  a stranger’s 
point  of  view ; a European  may 
pass  months  and  even  years  in 
Turkey,  and  yet  rarely  come  across 
these  men  or  recognise  them  when 
he  does.  The  others  readily,  and 
as  it  were,  by  a kind  of  prescriptive 
right,  obtrude  themselves  on  his 
notice,  and  form  the  staple  material 
of  his  opinions  and  judgments. 
On  these,  with  their  stereotyped 
phrases  of  borrowed  French  about 
civilisation,  progress,  and  so  forth, 
he  is  apt  to  build  alike  his  hopes 
for  Turkey  and  his  prognostics 
of  the  evanescence  of  Islam — hopes 
and  prognostics  which,  to  be  them- 
selves firm,  should  rest  on  a deeper 
and  wider  basis  than  the  ephemeral 
Stamboollee  clique,  or  even  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  Any  given  bureaucracy  is  a 
page  easily  turned  over  in  the 
history  of  an  empire. 

£ The  sword  is  a surer  argument 
than  books,’  sang,  in  the  third 
century  of  Islam,  its  great  poet 
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Habeeb  et-Tai’ee ; and  eminent  as 
undoubtedly  were  the  administra- 
tive qualities  which  for  so  many 
lustres  gave  the  tribe  of  Osman  the 
ascendency  over  the  countless  races 
that  bowed  to  their  dominion,  yet 
the  sword  has  always  been  their 
first  boast  and  their  ultimate  reli- 
ance. Nor  even  now  that  the  Ja- 
nissaries have  reddened  the  annals 
of  the  past  with  their  blood,  and  the 
very  names  of  Sipahees,  Segbans, 
Akinjees,  Lewends,  and  Giinellees 
are  almost  forgotten,  now  that  the 
breech-loader  and  the  rifled  cannon 
have  supplanted  the  horse-tails  and 
lances  of  Varna  and  Mohacs ; while 
annual  conscription  and  the  Euro- 
pean discipline  of  the  Nizam,  or 
standing  army,  have  replaced  the 
fierce  charge  of  the  irregular  ca- 
valry,  and  the  fantastic  varieties  of 
tributary  and  provincial  troops ; not 
even  now  has  the  Osmanlee  sabre 
wholly  lost  its  edge,  or  is  it  less 
than  of  old  the  ready  servant  of  the 
4 Ghazoo,’  the  Holy  War  of  Islam. 

During  and  after  the  Crimean 
war  it  was  a common  fashion  to 
speak  slightingly,  sneeringly  even, 
of  the  Turkish  army  and  soldiery, 
and  of  the  part  they  took  in  the 
great  struggle ; and  although  this 
tone  was  more  marked  in  the 
leaders  and  among  the  correspon- 
dents of  the  European  Daily  Press 
than  among  those  actively  present 
on  the  scene,  yet  even  in  many  of 
the  Europeans  there  concerned, 
some  of  them  high  in  rank  and 
command,  there  was  a fixed  dis- 
position to  consider  the  Osmanlee 
troops,  army  or  navy,  as  mere 
cannon’s  meat,  a half-organised, 
poor-spirited,  unsoldierly  rabble, 
deficient  alike  in  discipline  and 
courage.  How  far  such  an  idea 
was  true,  or  rather  how  far  it  was 
from  all  truth,  Admiral  Slade’s 
faithful  and  unprejudiced  narrative 
might  alone  suffice  to  show.  And 
we  may  safely  add,  that  not  only 
they  who,  like  the  gallant  admiral, 
were  themselves  art  and  part  of 
the  Turkish  force,  but  those  also 


who,  present  under  other  colours, 
had  the  best  opportunities  for 
observing  with  eyes  undazzled  by 
national  self-glorification,  and  of 
hearing  with  ears  undeafened  by 
national  self-applause,  came  to  no 
dissimilar  conclusion  from  his.  And. 
perhaps,  should  a veracious  account, 
not  one  cooked  up  by  Greek  dra- 
gomans and  Levantine  consular 
agents,  of  the  late  Cretan  war  ever 
find  its  way  to  Europe,  it  might 
prove  a fair  appendix  to  Slade’s 
Crimean  War , in  spite  of  Mr. 
Skinner  and  the  Piraean  telegraph. 

But,  meanwhile,  leaving  the  his- 
torical field,  where  party  spirit  too 
often  fights  the  battles  o'er  again 
in  ink,  with  scarce  less  animosity 
than  they  were  first  fought  in  blood, 
we  will  have  recourse  to  present 
observation ; and  in  the  study  of 
the  materials  which  compose  the 
existing  Turkish  army  seek  a clue 
to  a tolerable  estimate  of  the  mili- 
tary class  itself,  officers  and  sol- 
diers ; after  which  we  may  judge 
what  are  the  justifiable  hopes  or 
fears  of  Islam  in  this  quarter. 

Born  and  bred  on  some  green 
hill-side,  in  a wretched  single- 
roomed  cottage,  our  Turkish  lad, 
after  years  of  hoeing  and  reap- 
ing, sheep-tending,  donkey-driving, 
wood-cutting,  or  charcoal-burning, 
as  the  case  may  be,  arrives  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  or  near  it.  One  day 
he  is  summoned  from  his  village, 
along  with  a dozen  other  youths  of 
his  class,  to  the  ballot-urn  of  the 
conscription,  and  his  lot  is  cast 
with  the  army  for  the  next  five 
years  at  least,  probably  more. 
Finding  himself  thus  suddenly  on 
the  point  of  being  separated,  per- 
haps without  hope  of  return,  from 
the  almost  destitute  family  of 
•which  he  is  the  principal  if  not  the 
only  stay,  our  raw  recruit  mingles 
his  tears  and  entreaties  for  exemp- 
tion with  those  of  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  his  aged 
mother,  and  his  anxious,  almost 
despairing  relatives.  But  all  is  of 
no  avail ; so  he  and  his  say  in  joint 
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resignation  their  ‘kismet,’  or  ‘ God’s 
allotment,’  and  Ahmed  takes  his 
place  among  the  ragged  crowd  of 
his  fellow  recruits,  in  accoutrement 
: and  guise  more  scarecrow  than  any 
of  Ealstaff’s  corps  at  Coventry;  in 
warlike  spirit,  a chance  observer 
might  think,  a fit  companion  for  a 
Mouldy  or  a Bullcalf. 

Six  months  later  we  enquire  in 
the  101st  Regiment  after  our  tat- 
tered, weeping  peasant.  Summoned 
by  the  ‘ cha’oush,’  or  sergeant, 
Ahmed  answers  the  call ; but  how 
different  from  his  former  self  on 
the  ballot  day  ! Light  work,  good 
food,  comfortable  lodgings  — all 
these,  relatively,  of  course,  to  what 
he  was  accustomed  to  in  his  koilee 
or  peasant  stage  of  existence,  have 
reddened  his  cheeks,  filled  out  his 
limbs,  and  lighted  up  his  once-dull 
eye ; a system  of  drill  that  would 
hardly,  perhaps,  pass  muster  at 
Aldershot,  but  which  has  all  the 
practical  advantages  that  even  a 
R.H.  Commander-in-Chief  should 
take  into  account ; a practical 
though  coarse  uniform,  sadly  defi- 
cient, we  allow,  in  the  ingenious 
Western  devices  of  bear-skins, 
shoulder-straps,  and  heart-disease, 
but  not,  perhaps,  the  worse  for 
that  after  all ; have  done  their 
work,  and  transformed  every  move- 
ment, gait,  and  bearing  of  the 
clown  into  those  of  the  soldier. 
Add,  that  his  drill  and  discipline 
have,  so  far  as  they  go,  been  ac- 
quired under  the  tutorage  of  a cor- 
poral whose  demeanour  towards 
him  has  been  that  of  an  elder  to  a 
younger  brother,  and  beneath  the 
eye  of  officers  with  whom  kindness 
to  their  men  is  the  rule,  harshness 
the  occasional  and  rare  exception. 
Democratic,  communistic,  as  is  by 
nature  every  Turk,  he  is  doubly  so 
in  military  life — round,  in  the  old 
Osmanlee  phrase,  one  caldron, 
under,  in  the  more  refined  language 
of  our  time,  one  standard.  Hence 
throughout  the  Turkish  army  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  are,  when  off  duty, 
frequently  laid  aside  to  a degree 


that  would  startle,  and  justly  so,  a 
European  officer,  who  would,  for 
his  part,  have  good  reason  to  fear 
the  contempt  bred  of  familiarity. 
Of  this,  however,  among  Eastern 
soldiery  the  danger,  unless  pro- 
voked by  intrinsically  degrading 
conduct,  is  very  slight.  The  pro- 
fessional fellow-feeling  which  binds 
soldiers  most  of  all  men  together  is 
here  not  only  broad  but  deep,  and 
not  only  pervades  rank  and  file  but 
passes  upwards  and  downwards 
alike,  from  the  general  to  the  bands- 
man. 

But  to  return  to  our  recruit.  If 
sick  he  has  been  tended  in  a good 
bed  by  doctors,  less  learned,  per- 
haps, than  those  of  a Paris  hospital, 
but  also,  it  may  be,  less  often  un- 
feeling or  negligent,  while  his  hours 
of  illness  have  been  cheered  by  the 
easily-admitted  visits  of  his  com- 
rades, possibly  more  than  once  of 
his  lieutenant  or  captain.  In 
barrack- quarters  he  has  learnt 
orderly  and  cleanly  habits,  not,  in- 
deed, of  pipeclay  severity,  but 
amply  sufficient  to  the  service  and 
the  climate,  while  at  all  times  the 
camp  discipline,  however  strict  in 
essentials,  has  been  what  in  Europe 
would  be  called  easy-going,  almost 
to  laxness  in  details.  In  a word, 
the  man  has  been  made  comfortable 
mentally  no  less  than  physically, 
and  he  requites  those  who  have 
made  him  so  by  willing  obedience, 
and  a respect  not  less  real  because 
tempered  by  the  confidence  of  at- 
tachment. At  any  rate,  no  Turkish 
guard-room  rings  to  the  sound  of  a 
musket  discharged  against  an 
officer’s  head,  or  through  the 
bearer’s  own  heart ; no  sergeant- 
need  fear  the  finding  himself  at  a 
lonely  corner  with  any  private  of 
the  regiment,  however  armed  ; and 
no  soldier  leaves  behind  him  the 
‘ in  memoriam  ’ that  the  conduct  of 
his  captain  or  his  colonel  has  driven 
him  to  despair. 

To  this  fortunate  equilibrium  of 
individual  freedom  and  regimental 
subordination,  or  rather  to  the  for- 
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mation  of  tlie  temperament  which, 
allows  and  maintains  it,  many 
causes  have  concurred,  but  none 
more  so  than  that  one  dictum  of 
the  Prophet’s,  4 Surely  fermented 
liquor  is  a snare  of  the  devil ; avoid 
it  if  you  hope  to  prosper.’  Pity 
almost  that  our  Western  code 
should  be  less  stringent  in  this  par- 
ticular ; its  observance  would  ma- 
terially benefit  our  soldiers,  and  our 
soldiers’  wives  and  children  too,  let 
alone  others.  In  fact,  how  much 
evil  and  misery  this  single  prohibit- 
ory warning,  attended  to  in  the 
main,  has  averted  from  lands 
which  would  else  have  been  very 
wretched,  those  are  well  aware 
who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  contrasting  an  East-end  Christ- 
mas or  a Liverpool  Saturday-night 
with  a Mahometan  * Beyram  ’ or 
festival-day  at  Damascus,  for  ex- 
ample, or  in  Stambool  itself  (Pera 
and  Galata  always  excepted).  But 
it  is  in  the  army,  above  all,  that 
the  ill  effects  of  strong  drink,  and, 
by  contrast,  the  good  effects  of 
its  absence,  are  most  clearly  seen, 
and  justify  the  foresight  of  him  who 
sought  above  all  to  train  up  a nation 
of  fighting-men ; and  the  temperance 
precept  of  the  Koran  is  in  general 
as  faithfully  observed  by  the  Ma- 
hometan soldier  as  it  is  habitually 
violated  by  the  black-coated  Effen- 
dee.  But  with  the  military  jacket 
the  Osmanlee  puts  on  also  the 
mantle  of  zeal  dropped  by  the 
Prophet  on  his  best  followers  ; and 
in  this  zeal,  whether  we  stigmatize 
it  under  the  name  of  fanaticism,  or 
decorate  it  as  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
lies  the  true  secret  of  the  strength 
of  that  young-old  army ; hence  its 
endurance,  its  stubborn  courage; 
hence  its  daring  when  worthily  led, 
its  amazing  patience  when  neglected 
and  thrown  away.  The  fire  of 
Islam  may  have  been  covered,  seem- 
ingly choked,  under  the  ashes  of 
poverty  and  care  while  the  future 
soldiers  were  yet  in  their  village 
homes ; once  within  roll-call  the 
ashes  are  blown  away,  and  the 
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flame  bursts  forth  bright  as  ever. 
Witness  the  annals  of  the  army  of 
the  Danube  in  1854  and  1855;, 
witness  what  gleams  of  military 
truth  have  pierced  the  veil  cast  by 
partisanship  and  misrepresentation 
over  the  campaigns  of  Montenegro 
and  Candia ; we  ourselves  may  yet 
live  to  witness  more. 

Sober,  patient,  obedient,  cheerful, 
indifferent  to  danger,  ready  for 
death,  and  a thorough-going  Ma- 
hometan in  heart  and  practice,  such 
is  the  average  Turkish  private. 
And  the  officers  ? It  was  till  lately 
a common  saying  that  in  the  Otto- 
man army  the  men  were  better  than 
the  officers  by  as  much  as  in  the 
Russian  army  the  officers  were 
better  than  the  men.  With  all  due 
allowance  for  the  inaccuracy  of 
generalisations,  there  is  even  now 
some  truth  in  this  one — there  was 
formerly  much  more.  Nor  could  it, 
indeed,  be  otherwise,  in  what  con- 
cerns the  Turks  at  least.  To  form 
an  officer,  still  more  to  form  a corps 
of  officers,  possessing  the  requisite 
amount  of  technical  knowledge, 
perfected  by  apt  experience  and 
animated  by  the  true  military  spirit, 
is  a much  slower  work  than  to  call 
together  a body  of  recruits  and 
equip  them  with  kit  and  musket. 
Mahmood  II.  could  do  the  latter  by 
an  act  of  his  will ; he  could  not  do 
the  former ; time  alone  could.  And 
time  is  already  fast  doing  it.  Forty 
years  since  the  shameful  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  thirteen  years  of  com- 
parative leisure  since  the  equivocal 
advantages  of  the  Paris  settlement, 
have  indeed  been  little  better  than 
thrown  away  on  the  self-satis- 
fied, French-phraseologising,  irre- 
sponsible, irreformable  ‘ Kalam  ’ or 
civil  service.  They  have  not  been 
thrown  away  on  the  £ Kileej,’  the 
sword,  the  army.  Even  now  we 
recognise  the  hope-giving  results  of 
preliminary  instruction  and  exami- 
nation, of  promotion  accorded  more 
to  merit  and  seniority,  and  less  to 
backstairs  intrigue  and  vizierial 
favour;  of  active  service  in  the 
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case  of  some,  of  long  camp-life  with 
others,  and,  in  all,  the  energetic 
rivalry  natural  to  men  who,  while 
filling  a post  to  which  they  feel 
belong  of  right  the  highest  honours 
of  the  empire,  yet  find  themselves 
sunk  by  the  present  order  of  things 
into  a second  and  subordinate  cate- 
gory; men  capable  of  command, 
born  soldiers  and  trained  officers  ; 
men,  too,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
rarer  and  more  anomalous  every 
day,  staunch  Islam  as  any  of  the 
soldiers  in  their  ranks. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is 
another  feature  of  the  Ottoman 
army,  which,  rightly  considered, 
bears  strong  witness  to  the  intensity 
of  its  Mahometanism,  we  mean  the 
general  absence  of  that  systematic 
peculation  and  corruption  which  so 
widely  pervade  the  civil  service. 
Since  the  day  when  the  Yizier 
Shemsee  Pasha  avenged,  such  was 
his  spiteful  boast,  the  downfall  of 
his  ancestors,  the  Kizil-Ahmed- 
lees,  on  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  by 
inoculating  the  latter  with  the  cor- 
ruption which  he  himself  derived, 
if  tradition  says  true,  from  his 
great  but  greedy  forefather  Khalid 
Ebn-Waleed,  bribery  and  pecula- 
tion, now  direct  and  barefaced, 
now  disguised  under  the  decent 
names  of  ‘ Bakhsheesh,’  i.e.,  present, 
or  ‘ Iltimas,’  i.e.,  favour,  have  been 
the  dry  rot  of  the  Turkish  fabric  in 
its  almost  every  joist  and  beam.  In 
the  military,  and  in  the  military 
service  alone,  they  rarely  find  place. 
True,  the  minute  overhauling  of 
accounts,  regimental  or  other,  which 
has  wisely  been  established  in  the 
Ottoman  army,  renders  dishonest 
dealing  less  facile  there  than  else- 
where ; but  no  control  could  long 
be  efficacious  were  it  not  sustained 
and  verified  by  a general  spirit 
above  unworthy  doings,  an  honour 
disdainful  of  profitable  stain.  This 
spirit  was  that  of  ’Omar,  of  Aboo- 
Bikr,  of  Mahomet  himself.  The 
‘'proud  Moslem,’  the  ‘ bearded  Turk 
that  rarely  deigns  to  speak,’  and 
many  similar  phrases  have  be- 


come in  a manner  stereotyped 
from  frequent  use,  and  to  a certain 
extent  they  represent  a truth.  ‘ Ho 
higher  nobility  than  Islam,’  says 
the  three-foot  character  inscription 
over  the  main  entrance  of  our  chief 
mosque  at  Fatimahpolis ; and  it  is 
when  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army  that  the  Muslim  thoroughly 
feels  himself  a Muslim,  and  acts 
accordingly.  In  the  bureau  and 
on  the  market-place  his  associations 
are  different,  and  so,  but  too  often, 
are  his  dealings  also.  But  be  he 
Turk  or  Arab,  negro  or  Circassian, 
his  normal  standing- ground  is  the 
camp,  his  truest  name  a soldier,  and 
the  whole  honour  of  his  heart 
and  being  is  in  each.  ‘ My  foot  is 
on  my  native  heath,  and  my  name 
is  MacGregor,’  is  but  a feeble 
counterpart  of  the  ‘ Allaho-Akbar,’ 

‘ God  and  victory,’  of  the  Ma- 
hometan onslaught. 

Meanwhile,  earnestness  gives 
stability,  and  in  time  of  peace  no 
men  can  be  more  orderly,  more 
amenable,  not  to  military  discipline 
only,  but  to  the  customary  re- 
straints of  law  and  society,  than 
Turkish  soldiers.  The  fact,  from 
its  very  generality,  passes  without 
comment.  Thus  it  is  only  a few 
weeks  since  that  we  have  seen  four 
thousand  men  who,  after  many 
weary  weeks  of  hot  autumn  march 
from  the  interior  across  mountains 
rivalling  the  Pyrenees  in  height, 
were  shipped  off  much  after  the 
fashion  of  cattle  from  Hamburg, 
or  negroes  from  Zanguebar,  to 
make  part  of  the  imperial  holiday 
for  the  crowned  quidnuncs  of 
Europe  on  the  Bosporus,  and 
have  now  been  once  more  dis- 
embarked in  this  our  roadstead 
of  Fatimahpolis,  here  to  wait  days 
and  weeks  till  the  intervals  of 
winter-storm  may  permit  them  to 
recross  the  mountain  wall  home 
again.  Market,  street,  lane,  square, 
beach,  fountain-head — all  Turkish 
towns  abound  in  fountain-heads, 
often  tastefully  sculptured — every 
place,  in  short,  is  thronged  by  sol- 
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diers,  each  with  the  gratuity  that 
Trench  and  Austrian  liberality  or 
decency  has  bestowed,  no  insigni- 
ficant sum  for  a peasant  youngster 
to  carry  about  with  him  at  his  own 
disposal.  Yet  not  a single  extra 
case  is  brought  before  the  police 
courts,  not  a voice  of  quarrel  or 
complaint  is  to  be  heard  in  the 
streets;  the  few  officers  who  accom- 
pany the  men  may  sit  unanxious 
and  undisturbed  in  the  coffee- 
houses ; evening  after  evening  passes 
off  quiet  and  orderly  into  the  un- 
broken silence  of  an  Eastern  night ; 
morning  dawns,  and  if  the  shops 
and  baths  are  crowded,  the  mosques 
are  not  less  so ; not  one  of  the  four 
thousand  but  turns  to  Mecca  five 
times  a day,  in  witness  to  the  unity 
of  God  and  the  mission  of  the 
Prophet. 

The  Russian  soldiers  before  Silis- 
tria,  or  beleaguered  in  Sebastopol, 
were  undoubtedly  devoted  to  their 
Emperor,  and  zealous  for  the  great 
-orthodox  faith.  Yet  their  zeal  and 
devotion  required  to  be  moistened 
with  extra  libations  of  Vodka,  and 
fostered  in  the  hot-house  atmo- 
sphere of  fictitious  weeping  Theo- 
tokoi,  and  underground  communi- 
cations affirmed  and  believed  in 
with  Petersburg  and  Paradise.  The 
French  army  adored  Napoleon  the 
Conqueror,  and  was  jealous  even  to 
slaying  for  the  honour  of  ‘la grande 
nation ; ’ but  for  them,  too,  the 
stimulant  of  forty  ages  had  to  be 
invoked  from  the  top  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, and  promised  plunder  did 
much  before  Moscow.  The  British 
troops  stood  their  ground  heroically 
at  Waterloo,  but  then  they  had  a 
Wellington  at  their  head.  Unli- 
quored, unstimulated,  unharangued, 
too  often  it  has  been  unofficered, 
the’ Ottoman  soldier  has  gone  un- 
hesitating to  the  death  which  gave 
new  life  to  his  empire  in  the  days 
of  Catherine  and  of  Nicholas.  And 
the  sword  of  Islam,  though  rusted, 
has  not  lost  its  virtue. 

So  far  of  the  Turkish  uniform, 
civil  and  military,  and  of  the  hopes 


thereby  given  to  Mahometanism : 
much  from  the  military,  little,  if 
truth  must  be  said,  from  the  civil. 
Yet  the  future,  after  all,  lies  in  the 
great  masses,  Arab,  Koord,  Turk, 
Turkoman,  and  Syrian,  of  the 
Eastern  empire. 

These  masses  are  chiefly  agricul- 
tural, owners  or  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  we  have  assigned  to  the 
landed  proprietors,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  peasants  around 
them,  the  priority  of  order  over  the 
two  remaining  classes,  namely,  the 
commercial  and  the  learned,  or 
legal.  Manufacturing  interest,  pro- 
perly speaking,  is,  our  readers  know, 
none  in  Turkey;  whatever  manu- 
facturing skill  formerly  existed  and 
even,  to  a certain  extent,  flourished, 
having  been  long  since  smothered 
well-nigh  to  death  under  the  bales 
of  printed  Manchesters  and  other 
products  of  European  machinery 
that  every  steamer  throws  on  these 
coasts.  The  artificers  and  craftsmen 
who  yet  survive  will  find  place 
along  with  other  townsmen  in 
general,  when  we  call  before  us, 
in  due  place,  the  commercial  or 
trading  class.  But  the  deep  and  wide 
base  of  the  Mahometan  Levant  is 
agricultural  industry,  and  it  merits 
attentive  consideration. 

Landowners  in  all  countries  and 
at  all  times  have  been,  as  a rule, 
and  still  are,  conservative,  the  earth 
they  are  possessors  of  seeming  on 
its  side  to  impart  something  of  its 
own  immobility  to  their  character. 
Besides,  men  who  inherit  a position 
titled  for  generations,  and  dwellings 
and  domains  where  their  ‘ fore- 
gangers ’ have  kinged  it,  perhaps 
for  centuries,  are,  and  not  unnatu- 
rally, inclined  to  look  down  with  a 
certain  contempt,  if  not  dislike,  on 
recent  dignities  and  acquisitions  of 
comparatively  ephemeral  date.  Such 
men  when  assumed  into  the  body 
of  a government  give  it  a special 
solidity  of  character,  for  good  as 
for  evil.  When  they  alone  form  a 
government  it  speedily  passes,  by 
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petrifactive  degeneration,  into  a 
Spartan  oligarchy,  or  a Hohen 
Eulen-Schreckenstein  principality. 

Now  it  is  a peculiar  feature  of 
modern  Turkey,  and  one  which 
essentially  distinguishes  it  from  its 
former  self,  that  the  landed  classes, 
once  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
military,  and  together  all-powerful 
in  the  empire,  are  now  carefully 
and  systematically  excluded  from 
any  share  whatsoever  in  the  govern- 
ment. Read  over  the  long  muster 
list  of  pashas  and  effendees,  viziers 
and  musheers  of  the  present  day, 
and  you  will  hardly  find  among 
them  one  in  thirty  who  owes  a 
name,  an  acre  of  land,  or  any  title 
of  recognised  existence  to  his  grand- 
father." With  exceptions  far  too 
few  to  be  of  any  weight,  these  offi- 
cials are  all  men  of  yesterday, 
writers,  Chibookjees,  ‘id  genus 
omne,’  raised  by  favour,  by  money, 
by  intrigue,  by  what  you  will  (birth 
and  hereditary  estate  excepted)  to 
their  present  position.  The  son  of 
a grand-vizier  or  of  a musheer- 
pasha,  who  was  himself,  perhaps, 
the  son  of  a house-servant  or  a 
coffee-shop  keeper,  is  a very  Stanley 
or  Yere  de  Yere  among  them.  And 
this,  to  give  the  tribe  a retrospec- 
tive glance,  is  one  reason,  and  not 
the  least  either,  why  conservative 
principles  are  so  rare  among  them. 
As  well  expect  such  from  the  specu- 
lators of  the  Bourse,  or  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Suez  Canal. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  too-famous 
reforms, or  ‘ Tanzeemat, 5 which, under 
the  Sultans  Mahmood  II.  and  ’Abd- 
ul-Mejeed,  levelled  in  the  dust  the 
old  aristocracy  of  Turkey,  and  made 
of  the  empire  a tabula  rasa  whereon 
Harem- Sultans  and  irresponsible 
ministers  might  inscribe  at  will 
their  caprices,  to  the  multiplication 
of  Bosporus  palaces  and  the  deso- 
lation of  villages  and  provinces. 
‘ The  Sultan  has  laid  waste  an  em- 
pire to  raise  himself  a town,’  said 
not  long  since  a Persian  envoy  at 
the  Porte,  and,  though  a Persian, 
said  true . For  fifty  years  the  French- 


imported  word  ‘ centralisation  ’ has 
been  the  motto  of  Stambool  policy, 
and  the  first  letter  in  its  alphabet 
is  the  suppression  of  provincial 
existence  by  the  weakening  and 
abasement  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors. 

Excluded  from  the  official  circles 
where  government  means  gambling, 
with  a weathercock  for  its  banner, 
the  conservative  spirit  has  taken 
refuge  among  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, landowners  and  peasants, 
much  as  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  fanatical,  and  might  more  pro- 
perly be  entitled  the  national  or  im- 
perial, spirit  has  concentrated  itself 
in  the  military  and  learned  classes, 
the  Begs  and  the  ’Ulemah.  Though 
not  identical,  the  conservative  and 
the  national  spirit  are  here  in  close 
connection,  and  together  constitute  a 
force  that,  gathering  intensity  from 
the  very  fact  of  long  repression, 
may  some  day  culminate  in  an  earth- 
quake that — But  we  are  venturing 
into  the  bottomless  gulf  of  future 
and  prophecy  ; let  us  make  haste 
and  draw  back  our  foot  to  the  solid 
ground  of  fact  and  present. 

So  to  horse,  to  horse,  since  Asiatic 
railroads  exist  as  yet  in  concessions 
only,  and  carriage-ways  are  repre- 
sented by  the  shortest  possible 
‘ stria  ’ from  the  coast  inland,  and, 
with  an  outrider  in  front,  and  a 
baggage-horse  with  a servant  or 
two  behind,  let  us  set  out  on 
our  country  visits  for  the  in- 
terior of  Syria,  Anatolia,  ’Irak,  or 
where  you  will,  from  the  murky 
waters  of  the  Black  Sea  (odious 
pool!)  to  the  glittering  sands  of 
Ghazzeh  and  the  Syro-Egyptian 
frontier.  Let  the  season  of  our 
rovings  be  the  late  spring  or  the 
early  autumn.  Winter  travelling  is 
always  unpleasant,  and  we  had 
rather,  with  all  respect,  be  excused 
the  honour  of  being  thy  companion 
here,  0 British  reader,  when  the 
suns  of  July  and  August  are  over- 
head. Spring,  then,  be  it,  or  au- 
tumn. We  have  already  made 
some  hours  of  road,  and,  after  the 
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noon-day  bait,  under  the  shelter 
of  a tree,  or  nestling  up  against 
the  narrow  strip  of  shadow  afforded 
by  chance  wall  or  rock,  wTe  re- 
mount our  beasts  and  gaze  for- 
ward over  a wide  horizon  of  plain 
and  valley,  winding  river-line,  and 
endless  mountain  chain,  unable  to 
distinguish  among  the  grey  dust- 
haze  of  the  distance  even  the  faintest 
indication  of  the  resting-place  pro- 
mised us  by  our  guides  and  attend- 
ants for  the  evening.  After  repeated 
enquiry  and  much  straining  of 
eyesight,  a darkish  speck  on  the 
third,  at  nearest,  of  three  bluish 
ridges  will  probably  be  pointed  out, 
with  the  further  indication  of  a 
name  that,  after  hearing  half-a- 
dozen  times  repeated,  we  give  up  in 
despair.  But  the  gist  of  the  matter 
is,  that  in  the  village  with  the  un- 
pronounceable name,  or  close  by  it, 
lives  some  Tahir-Oghloo  Beg,  Kara- 
Ibraheem-Oghloo  Beg,  Hasan  Agha 
es-Soweydanee  Adhem  Beg,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Of  this  gentleman, 
whatever  be  his  personal  designa- 
tion, we  next  joyfully  learn  that  he 
is  a ‘ E7ianeh-dan  ’ or  landed  pro- 
prietor, that  he  has  a large  house 
always  open  to  guests,  and,  better 
still,  that  he  himself  is  ‘adablee,’ 
well-mannered,  ‘ kereem,’  hospit- 
able, and  so  forth,  which  being  para- 
phrased into  Eastern  fact  means 
that  the  house-roof  is  a wide  one 
and  covers  plenty  of  spare  room, 
that  it  shelters,  too,  an  indefinite 
number  of  hangers-on  for  our  own 
followers  to  gossip  with,  that  rice 
and  grease  are  plenty  in  the  kitchen, 
and  that  there  is  a large  supply  of 
dirty  coverlets  ready  for  the  night. 
By  such  attractions  you  are  vio- 
lently drawn,  or  if  you  are  not  your 
attendants  are  (which  in  the  East 
is  all  one),  towards  the  hospitable 
loadstone,  and  on  you  jog  through 
sun  and  dust. 

An  hour  or  so  before  sunset, 
after  much  weariness  and  many 
premature  hopes  of  a speedy  arrival 
at  the  village  in  question,  which 
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your  guides  for  the  last  three  hours 
at  least  have  invariably  stated  to 
be  at  exactly  one  hour’s  distance — 
you  find  yourself  among  the  home- 
bound  kine,  and  accompanying 
peasants  of  the  locality ; you  thread 
five  or  six  huge  unprofitable  manure 
heaps,  hardened  into  hillocks  of  re- 
spectable age,  and  several  cottages 
of  earth  and  rubble,  and  placed 
anyhoW;  till,  horse  and  man,  you 
draw  up  at  the  entrance  of  a 
huge  straggling  building,  with  an 
amazing  number  of  windows  (a 
wonder  no  Stambool  finance  mi- 
nister has  yet  thought  of  taxing 
them).  Those  on  one  side  are 
latticed,  and  behind  those  latticed 
windows  lives  or  live  the  Beg’s 
lady  or  ladies,  who  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  preparing  your 
evening  repast  with  her  or  their 
own  fair  hands,  but  to  whom  you 
are  of  course  much  too  well-bred  to 
expect  a personal  introduction.  The 
windows  on  the  other  side  are  in  a 
state  of  unmodified  openness,  with- 
out shutters,  frames,  or  any  other 
appendages.  You  have,  according 
to  custom,  sent  on  a fore-rider  to 
announce  your  coming,  and  have 
in  consequence  been  met  outside 
the  hamlet  by  the  Beg  himself,  or, 
more  probably,  by  the  Beg’s  son  or 
cousin,  with  some  others  of  his 
set : while  at  the  entrance  door 
of  the  dwelling  has  already  congre- 
gated a whole  crowd  of  peasants, 
partly  from  respect,  partly  also 
from  curiosity.  Like  the  old  French 
‘ proprietaires,’  and  unlike  their 
less  sociable  English  brethren, 
Turkish  and  Arab  landowners 
always  fix  their  residence  in  the 
midst,  or,  at  least,  close  to  the 
very  entrance  of  the  principal  vil- 
lage they  are  or  were  lords  of. 
Close  by  the  portal  stand  three  or 
four  figures  clad  in  long  loose  cloth 
robes,  blue  or  green,  trimmed  with 
cheap  furs,  which,  though  their  best, 
have  evidently  seen  much  service; 
and  the  bearded  and  turbaned  wear- 
ers greet  you  respectfully  but  briefly, 
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addressing  their  main  conversation, 
question  and  answer,  to  your  ser- 
vants. The  truth  is  that  till  you 
have  spoken  they  hardly  give  you 
credit  for  a knowledge  of  the  ver- 
nacular. A tall  young  fellow  now 
steps  up  and  holds  the  bridle  of 
your  horse  while  you  alight.  Hardly 
have  your  feet  touched  the  ground 
when  you  are  surrounded  by  the 
members  present  of  your  host’s 
family,  brothers,  uncles,  cousins, 
&c.,  and  led  quickly  indoors  up  a 
most  ancient  and  perhaps  half- 
rotten  staircase  of  wood.  Safely 
landed  at  the  top  you  find  yourself 
in  a large  room,  on  either  side  of 
which  the  floor  is  slightly  raised 
along  a breadth  of  about  three  feet 
from  the  wall,  and  divided  off  from 
the  central  depression  which  leads  to 
the  great  open  fireplace  at  the  upper 
end  by  a row  of  wooden  pillars, 
forming  a double  arcade,  slightly 
but  tastefully  carved.  A similar 
arcade  runs  across  the  hall  near  its 
lower  end  and  shuts  off  that  portion 
of  the  apartment  into  a kind  of  ante- 
chamber, where  servants  and  the 
like  constantly  throng  on  duty  and 
off  duty,  to  gaze  at  or  minister  to 
the  guests. 

The  centre  passage  is  bare,  or  at 
best  laid  down  with  brownish  felt ; 
but  the  double  estrade  on  either 
side  is  carpeted  with  gaily  striped 
Kurdish  druggets  or  the  motley 
coloured  work  of  Keer-Shahr  or 
Yuzgat,  the  original  of  the  much 
imitated  Turkey  carpet ; while  the 
side  farthest  from  the  entrance  is 
the  more  richly  decorated,  and  its 
upper  end,  on  the  left  of  the  huge 
smoky  fireplace,  is  crowded  with 
cushions,  piled  up  against  the  wall, 
sometimes  two  and  three  deep. 
Here  you  are  invited  to  take  your 
seat,  which,  however,  if  you  are 
thoroughly  well-mannered,  you 
defer  doing  till  you  have  beckoned 
your  faithful  follower,  Sa’eed  or 
Rihan,  to  pull  off  your  travel-soiled 
boots,  an  office  in  which  possibly 
some  one  of  your  entertainers  may 
with  courteous  empressement  antici- 


pate the  menial.  After  which  you 
half  tuck  your  legs  up  with  an  air 
of  graceful  weariness,  arrange  the 
cushions  comfortably  to  your  elbow, 
and  thus  reclining,  somewhat  be- 
tween the  dignified  and  the  easy, 
await  the  opening  enquiries  of  con- 
versation. N.B. — Never  when  a 
guest  open  the  discourse  yourself. 
Meanwhile,  the  master  of  the  house 
and  land,  the  ‘ Khaneh-dan’  himself, 
becomes  distinguishable  from  rela- 
tives and  connections,  with  whom 
you  have,  probably,  thus  far  con- 
founded him,  by  the  fact  of  his 
taking,  but  in  a deferential  and  ‘by 
your  leave  ’ manner,  the  place  next 
you,  though  considerably  lower, 
and  modestly  contenting  himself 
with  one  cushion.  Relatives  or 
intimate  friends,  local  grandees, 
arrange  themselves  opposite  or  on 
a line  still  farther  down  ; retainers- 
and  their  kind  stand  below  or  busy 
themselves  in  preparing  the  stereo- 
typed refreshments  of  immediate 
requisition,  sherbets  and  coffee ; 
others  have  disappeared  to  com- 
mence the  necessary  preliminaries 
of  supper,  the  measure  for  which 
has  been  already  taken  on  the  news 
gleaned  regarding  you  from  your 
outrider  and  domestics,  partly  too 
from  your  own  personal  appearance 
at  first  sight ; all  will,  without 
further  notice,  be  ready  some  two 
hours  later.  That  your  horses  be 
well  looked  after  and  your  luggage 
safely  stowed  away  is  your  servants’ 
care  ; they  are  not  worth  their  salt 
if  they  do  not  see  to  that  without 
prompting,  and  you  are  not  worth 
yours  if  your  servants  be  not  atten- 
tive and  faithful  in  these  countries. 

Salutations  given  and  returned, 
follow  questionings  as  to  your 
whence  and  whither  (not  the 
great  ‘ whence  9 and  ‘ whither,’  re- 
garding neither  of  which  any  true 
Mahometan  ever  felt  the  anxieties 
of  doubtful  conjecture,  but  the  more 
proximate  ones  of  your  actual 
journey) ; questionings,  however, 
put  courteously  and  in  a round- 
about manner.  You  will  do  well  to 
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answer  plainly,  but  with,  the  quiet 
unconcern  of  a man  who  feels  him- 
self, his  ways,  and  doings,  to  be 
above  comment  as  above  inter- 
ference. And  here  let  us  presume 
on  experience  so  far  as  to  give  a 
hint  of  ‘ etiquette  ’ to  our  lively 
French  brother  travellers,  our 
energetic  English,  and  our  busy, 
laborious  German  investigators. 
When  received  as  a guest  among 
Mahometans,  whether  Turks,  Arabs, 
or  Koords,  be  ready  to  speak  when 
called  on,  but  never  show  forward- 
ness or  desire  of  talk ; be  respectful 
in  demeanour  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  civilly  cool  to  all  the 
rest;  be  careful,  above  all,  of  your 
own  decorum ; take  your  ease 
easily,  and  yet  have  somewhat  an 
air  of  holding  back;  never,  if  pos- 
sible, notice  a deficiency  in  atten- 
tions, material  or  other,  at  the  time, 
yet  never  pass  it  over  altogether  and 
as  if  unperceived  when  occasion 
offers  later  on  ; if  you  absolutely 
require  anything  which  happens 
not  to  be  close  at  hand,  call  for  it 
as  quietly  and  simply  as  if  the 
house  were  your  own  ; in  a word, 
reconcile  in  your  conduct  the  two 
opposite  adages  of  the  Levant,  * A 
guest  is  a king  ’ and  ‘ A guest 
should  be  modest.’  If  in  addition 
to  all  this  you  can  conveniently, 
and  at  an  early  date  of  the  inter- 
view, show  that  you  are  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  provincial  antece- 
dents, ways  and  doings,  and  with 
the  Ottoman  East  in  general,  so 
much  the  better. 

Our  host  meanwhile  is  somewhat 
reserved,  too,  on  his  side,  not  feel- 
ing sufficiently  sure  of  the  disposi- 
tions and  intentions  of  his  visitors. 
He  keeps  to  generalities,  or  asks 
questions  of  no  great  import.  But 
a casual  sneer  which  escapes  him 
when  the  name  of  some  Constanti- 
nople luminary  or  some  neighbour- 
ing Stamboollee  official  is  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  per- 
haps a disparaging  comment  on 
some  late  measure  of  police  or 


taxation,  soon  reveals  the  habitual 
direction  of  his  thought,  and  it 
requires  little  skill  to  draw  him  out 
in  full  character,  grievances  and  all. 

By  a firman,  stamped  with  the 
autograph  seal  of  Suleyman  the 
Great,  Seleem  the  Conqueror,  or 
Murad  the  Terrible,  the  ancestral 
Beg,  a Janissary  perhaps,  a Lewend, 
an  Akinjee,  or  under  whatever  title 
and  banner  he  may  have  been  num- 
bered among  the  then  invincible 
army,  received  in  perpetual  gift  to 
himself  and  his  heirs  this  very 
village  and  land.  Up  to  the  crest 
of  yonder  range,  down  to  the  rapid 
brook  in  yon  distant  valley,  far  as 
the  skirts  of  that  dwarf-oak  forest 
opposite,  all  was  his — soil,  villages, 
rights,  dues,  pasture,  timber — in  re- 
quital for  deeds  of  daring  done  in 
Hungary  or  Bosnia,  at  Mohacs  or 
before  Ofen,  and  in  consideration  of 
future  services  proportioned  to  the 
amplitude  of  this  his  first  reward. 
A gift  imperial  in  its  character,  and, 
in  the  donor’s  intention,  partaking 
of  the  stability  of  the  empire  itself 
which  the  Sipahee’s  prowess  had 
aided  to  confirm  or  extend.  Here, 
accordingly,  his  campaigning  over, 
the  soldier-noble  lived  on  his  estate, 
practically  a Pasha,  almost  a Sultan, 
for  those  around  him  : the  peasants 
tilled  his  lands  and  handed  him  over 
a lion’s  share  of  the  produce  ; others 
were  his  attendants,  his  irregular 
soldiery,  his  local  guard;  all  ren- 
dered him  prompt  obedience  and 
feudal  duty,  repaid  by  liberality, 
protection,  and  often  maintenance. 
Few  and  far  between  were  his  or 
their  communications  with  Stam- 
bool,  except  it  were  to  send  some 
occasional  remittance,  more  in  the 
form  of  a present  than  of  a due;  or 
to  answer  to  the  call  of  military 
service  when  Austria  threatened 
the  Western  frontiers,  or  Cossack 
marauders  broke  in  too  often  on 
the  north.  Taking  all  in  all,  the 
yearly  state  contributions  of  landlord 
and  tenants  amounted  to  about  one 
in  forty,  or  z\  per  cent. ; nor  were 
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the  local  burdens  of  the  semi-serfs 
much  heavier.  In  fine,  Kara-Ibra- 
heem,  or  whatever  was  the  name 
of  the  Sipahee  family-founder,  had 
a good  time  of  it,  and  his  tenants 
not  a bad  one. 

Here,  in  like  manner,  but  with  a 
still  increasing  absolutism  of  inde- 
pendence, his  heirs  lorded  it  after 
him.  Each  and  all  registered  in  the 
chronicle  of  local  memorials  and 
events : this  one  by  his  exploits  in 
Candia  had  merited  a further  ex- 
tension of  the  hereditary  demesnes ; 
that  one  built  the  mosque  close  by, 
and  inscribed  his  name  on  the 
portal ; a third  cast  the  causeway, 
now  broken  up  and  disjointed,  over 
the  adjoining  marsh,  or  bridged  the 
Kara-Soo  torrent  (half  the  streams 
in  Turkey  are  Kara-Soo,  i.e.  ‘black 
water  ’)  in  the  valley  where  the 
caravan  road  falls  in  from  Diar- 
Bekr;  a fourth  erected  the  ogee- 
arched  fountain  by  the  roadside, 
and  the  ‘ Tekkeh,’  or  chapel  of 
ease,  under  yon  poplar  group,  where 
dwelt  some  dervish  much  reputed 
for  Mahometan  sanctity.  In  those 
days  the  peasantry  on  the  lands 
amounted  to  three,  four,  five 
thousand  families  ; a call  of  ‘ Jihad,’ 
or  Holy  war  (all  Mahometan  wars 
are  ‘ holy,’  on  condition,  so  runs  the 
orthodox  comment,  that  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  be  on  the 
other  side),  mustered  two  thousand 
horsemen,  armed  and  equipped  for 
a visit  to  Tebreez  or  Belgrade  as 
the  case  might  be.  The  yoke  of 
serfage  was  lighter,  much  lighter 
than  ever  it  was  in  Europe  and 
Russia  ; taxation,  if  taxation  it  could 
be  called,  was  only  occasional ; and 
the  gathered  wealth  of  the  peasantry 
remained  to  their  own  account  or 
was  repaid  by  an  equivalent  in  local 
advantages ; they  too,  indeed,  were 
lords  and  proprietors  of  the  land, 
not  nominally  but  really.  Mean- 
while Christians  and  other  hetero- 
geneous unbelievers  occupied  a 
position  in  subservience  and  ser- 
vility not  unlike  that  of  the  Jews  in 
mediaeval  Europe,  or  the  Morescoes 


in  later  Spain  ; though  deprived  by 
Mahometan  tolerance  of  those  ac- 
companiments of  Inquisitions  and 
martyrdoms,  which  enlivened  he- 
retic existence  in  Christian- Catholic 
countries.  Our  heterodox  Easterns 
enjoyed,  however,  like  the  Jews  of 
the  Ghetto,  two  profitable  monopo- 
lies ; the  one  of  contempt,  which 
exempted  them  from  military  ser- 
vice, and  the  other  of  usury,  which 
made  up  for  the  deprivation  of  a 
share  in  military  plunder. 

Alas  ! With  the  reforms  of 
Sultan  Mahmood  II.,  and  the  fatal 
‘ Tanzeemat,’  or  ordinances  of  Sul- 
tan ’Abd-ul-Mejeed,  all  these  golden 
days  and  doings  have  come  to  an 
end.  The  firman  has  been  can- 
celled by  a stroke  of  the  pen ; the 
lands,  nine- tenths  of  them,  have 
been  resumed  by  Government  and 
sold  off  to  the  first  buyers ; the 
feudal  rights  that  bound  peasant 
to  lord,  and,  not  a little,  lord  to 
peasant,  have  been  suppressed, 
abrogated : the  very  title  of  Beg, 
or  nobleman,  only  survives  by  cour- 
tesy, but  without  authority,  with- 
out official  recognition  or  social 
advantage.  Perhaps  a life-annuity, 
equalling  in  value  about  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  confiscated  property, 
was  granted  by  way  of  com- 
pensation to  the  Beg  of  the  epoch; 
but  it  has  either  been  already 
buried  with  him,  or  only  lingers 
yet  for  a few  months.  As  for  the 
peasants,  in  place  of  the  one  piastre 
which  they  formerly  paid  to  a resi- 
dent and  congenial  master,  who 
spent  among  them  what  he  received 
from  them,  and  provided  bread, 
arms,  and  horses  for  the  children 
out  of  the  tillage-produce  of  the 
fathers,  they  now  pay  ten  to  a dis- 
tant unsympathising  clique  of  un- 
known and  unknowing  Effendees  in 
a far-off  capital,  and  receive  not  a 
single  benefit,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
return.  They  have  indeed  been 
permitted  to  purchase  each  his  own 
plot  of  ground,  and  so  far,  an  Irish- 
man at  least  would  opine,  ought  to 
be  content  at  having  passed  enmasse 
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from  tenantship  to  proprietorship. 
But  tenant  rights  have  at  all  times, 
as  understood  in  Turkey,  had  all 
the  main  advantages  and  only  half 
the  responsibility  of  proprietorship  ; 
and  taxation  at  its  present  scale 
speedily  absorbs  both  the  interest 
and  the  capital  of  the  ground- 
purchase  alike,  till  ‘ the  land  that 
eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof  ’ 
is  but  an  overtrue  description  of 
Turkey  as  regards  her  Mahometan 
peasants. 

In  fine,  to  hear  our  host,  all  are 
dissatisfied  ; the  country  gentry  or 
nobility,  call  them  which  you  will, 
at  the  loss  of  their  estates,  position, 
and  power ; the  villagers  in  their 
exchange  of  a light  yoke  for  a heavy 
one,  and  of  occasional  contributions 
to  masters  acquainted  with  every 
circumstance  of  the  seasons  and  the 
crops,  with  the  weakness  no  less 
than  the  strength  of  their  vassals, 
with  the  wants  as  the  means  of 
every  family  and  individual,  for  the 
unmodified,  unyielding  demands  of 
a strange  council  board,  where  pro- 
vincial circumstances  and  local 
variations  are  neither  considered 
nor  known ; while  every  year  in- 
creases the  burden,  and  the  back  is 
broken  before  its  loaders  know  so 
much  as  that  it  is  even  bent.  ‘ Mean- 
while,’ concludes  our  Beg,  ‘the 
Christians  ’ — alas  ! he  too  probably 
says  ‘ the  Giaours  ’ or  infidels ; but 
how  do  we  ourselves  in  common 
parlance  designate  those  whose  re- 
ligious tenets  differ  from  our  own  ? 
— ‘the  Christians  enjoy  all  imagin- 
able favours  and  exemptions  ; their 
voice  alone  is  heard,  their  complaint 
attended  to  ; day  by  day  they  rise 
above  us,  buy  up  with  the  fruits  of 
usury  the  land  won  of  old  by  the 
sword  and  the  bow  of  Islam  ; and, 
unsatisfied  with  equality,  aim  at 
avowed  pre-eminence  and  rule.’ 
And  with  a ‘ Fair  patience  ! and 
God  to  help,’  quoted  from  the  never- 
failing  Koran,  he  relapses  into 
silence. 


Has  he  said  truth  ? Bating  the 
exaggeration  into  which  the  ‘lauda- 
tor temporis  acti  ’ is  always  apt  to 
run,  his  statement  is  true  ; and  the 
deserted  villages,  ruined  /rhans, 
abandoned  roads,  broken  bridges, 
and  wide  waste  lands  all  around,  are 
there  to  confirm  it. 

How  in  the  minds  of  these  men. 
Begs  andAghas,whoare  still  looked 
up  to  by  the  entire  agricultural 
mass,  that  is  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Mahometan  population,  as  their 
natural  heads  and  chiefs,  the  idea 
of  Islam,  of  the  Koran,  of  the  five 
daily  prayers,  of  Ramadan,  of  Mecca 
and  its  pilgrimage,  of  God’s  Unity 
and  Mahomet’s  mission,  is  more  than 
part  of,  it  is  one  and  identical  with 
the  idea  of  those  ‘ good  old  times  ’ 
that  they  so  deeply  and  not  altoge- 
ther unreasonably  regret ; with  Otto- 
man supremacy  and  the  glories  of 
the  Crescent,  with  wealth,  honour, 
dominion ; with  all  that  men  love 
or  hope  ; with  all  that  makes  life 
worth  the  living.  And,  in  their 
minds  also,  the  present  Government, 
the  whole  Stambool  Effendee  clique, 
with  their  reforms,  loans,  French 
civilisation,  centralisation,  and  novel 
taxes,  are  no  better  than  traitors  to 
the  Empire  and  to  Islam  : upstart 
intruders,  whom  they  would  gladly 
thrust  out  of  place  and  power, 
gladly  transfer,  if  they  knew  how, 
to  the  ‘ blessed  ’ plane-tree  of  At- 
Meidan,  whose  boughs  so  many 
an  oppressive  Vizier,  a rapacious 
Defterdar,  or  a corrupt  Muftee  have 
adorned  in  former  times  — the 
‘ lanterne  ’ of  old  Stambool. 

The  sun  has  set;  most  of  the 
company  have  already  slipped 
away  to  their  ablutions  preparatory 
to  evening  prayers  ; the  unmusical 
voice  of  the  village  Mu’ddin  is  heard 
from  the  low  mosque  roof  and  wood- 
spired  tower  close  by  ; the  master 
of  the  house,  with  an  apology,  rises 
last ; and  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
we  prayerless  infidels  are  left  alone. 

G. 
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GUNPOWDER  AND  MODERN  ARTILLERY. 


FIFTEEN  years  ago  the  most 
powerful  gun  which  England 
possessed  was  one  which  threw  a 
round  ball  of  iron,  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  weighing  sixty-eight 
pounds.  The  largest  gun  which 
has  recently  been  adopted  into  the 
service  is  one  which  can  hurl  forth 
huge  elongated  projectiles,  thirty 
inches  in  length,  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  some  six 
hundred  pounds.  The  68-pounder 
of  1855  cost  about  1 00 1. ; the ' 600- 
pounder  of  to-day  costs  about  1 ,8oo£. 
The  old  gun  was  made  by  simply 
pouring  molten  iron  into  a mould 
of  the  shape  required  ; our  present 
guns  are  constructed  by  coiling 
round  and  welding  together  layer 
upon  layer  of  long  bars  of  the 
toughest  and  purest  wrought  iron, 
and  are  further  strengthened  by 
being  lined  with  tubes  of  steel. 
The  cost  of  such  guns  is  due  there- 
fore not  only  to  the  increase  in 
their  size,  but  to  the  great  labour 
which  is  expended  in  making  them. 
No  cast-iron  gun,  though  made  of 
tenfold  thickness,  could  stand  for 
a day  the  work  which  is  done  by 
our  wr ought-iron  rifled  ordnance  ; 
for  no  mere  piling  of  metal  outside 
will  prevent  the  inevitable  disin- 
tegration of  the  bore,  if  once  the 
strain  to  which  it  is  subjected  ex- 
ceeds the  tensile  strength  of  the 
material  of  which  the  gun  is  made. 
This  is  equally  true  of  wrought  iron 
and  steel. 

One  great  advantage  attending 
the  use  of  the  old  guns  was  that 
the  artillerymen  who  fired  them 
knew  that  they  were  perfectly 
strong  enough  for  every  purpose 
for  which  they  were  required ; 
there  was  no  anxiety  about  them. 
But  though  it  would  be  unfair 
to  say  that  our  present  great 
guns  are  not  sufficiently  strong — 
they  are  the  strongest  in  the  world 
— yet  though  the  ingenuity  of  our 


greatest  engineers  has  been  taxed  to 
the  uttermost  to  make  them  more 
durable,  so  tremendous  is  the  strain, 
so  great  the  tension  and  friction  to 
which  their  inner  tubes  are  subj  ected, 
that  it  is  only  by  lessening  the  vio- 
lence of  the  charge  that  we  can  hope 
to  prolong  their  existence.  Though 
all  who  have  given  much  thought 
to  the  subject  have  been  fully  aware 
of  this  ever  since  rifled  guns  were 
introduced,  little  has  been  done  in 
the  matter  till  recently.  Attempts 
to  modify  the  violence  of  gun- 
powder have  been  made  from  time 
to  time,  but  have  met  with  only 
partial  success  ; principally  because 
there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  amount  of  relief  afforded 
to  the  guns,  or  the  nature  of  the 
action  which  went  on  within  them. 
And  until  lately  much  opposition 
has  been  offered  to  the  prosecution 
of  such  experiments  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  a step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Even  some  artillerymen 
are  found  at  the  present  day  to  cry 
out  for  stronger  guns,  forgetful  ap- 
parently of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
limit  of  strength  which  cannot  be 
exceeded. 

The  round  ball  of  the  6 8 -pounder 
lay  loose  in  the  gun,  to  use  a homely 
metaphor,  like  a pea  in  a pea- 
shooter : if  the  gun  was  tilted  up 
and  the  muzzle  lowered,  it  rolled 
out.  It  was  therefore  readily 
set  in  motion  by  the  gunpow- 
der when  fired,  with  compara- 
tively little  strain  on  the  gun. 
Action  and  reaction  being  equal 
and  opposite,  if  a bag  of  gunpowder 
be  placed  between  a shot  and  the 
bottom  of  the  bore  of  a gun,  and 
then  by  the  action  of  fire  be  instan- 
taneously converted  into  an  immense 
volume  of  expansive  gas,  there  must 
be  as  much  pressure  applied  to  the 
gun  as  to  the  shot.  The  more 
easily  and  quickly,  then,  the  shot 
moves  the  less  will  be  the  injury 
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inflicted  on  tlie  gun.  The  strength 
of  our  old  guns  was  amply  sufficient 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  firing 
their  loose-fitting  spherical  shot; 
nay,  there  was  such  an  ample 
margin  of  strength  that  for  many 
years  back  the  great  object  of  our 
gunpowder  makers  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  gunpowder  as 
much  as  possible.  To  return  to  the 
metaphor  of  the  pea  in  the  pea- 
shooter— the  more  hearty  the  puff 
given  to  the  pea  the  quicker  and 
farther  it  will  be  shot  forth.  So 
with  the  old  round  bullets  of  the 
days  of  Waterloo  and  the  Crimea. 
The  more  vigorous  the  blast  of  the 
powder,  the  more  execution  they 
did ; the  stronger  the  charge,  the 
greater  was  their  effect  on  the  for- 
tifications and  earthworks  of  the 
enemy.  So  much  attention  was 
given  to  the  improving  of  our 
powder,  that  English  gunpowder 
became  proverbial  over  the  world 
for  its  excellence.  In  Dr.  Wynter’s 
amusing  little  work,  Curiosities  of 
Civilization , we  read  that  of  late 
years  the  manufacture  of  the  article 
at  the  Royal  Powder  Works  has 
been  so  much  improved  that  a 
charge  of  a particular  description 
of  powder  which  formerly  threw  a 
ball  from  a mortar  some  1 90  feet 
-can  now  throw  it  268  feet. 

But  with  the  introduction  of 
rifled  guns  all  became  changed.  In 
these,  instead  of  a light  shot — light 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
piece  used  to  fire  it — lying  loose  in 
the  bore,  we  have  a long  cylindrical 
shot  of  great  weight  tightly  held  in 
the  spiral  grooves  of  the  barrel. 
Though  such  shot  are  easily  placed 
in  the  gun — are  easily  pushed  home 
till  they  touch  the  powder  — the 
moment  their  outward  progress 
begins,  the  studs  or  projections  on 
their  exterior  are  at  once  tightly 
grasped  by  the  rifling  of  the  gun. 
The  force,  therefore,  required  to 
throw  such  a shot  out  of  a gun 
is  very  great.  The  mere  set- 
ting in  motion  such  heavy  projec- 


tiles causes  a sudden  check  to 
the  wave  of  powder-gas  and  a cor- 
responding wrench  of  the  metal  of 
the  gun.  And  the  mere  starting  of 
the  shot  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
old  guns,  an  immediate  relief  to  all 
further  strain  ; but  the  rifle-bolt 
must  be  forced  along  the  spiral 
grooves  from  breech  to  muzzle  like 
a tight-fitting  piston,  causing  enor- 
mous friction  against  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  gun  and  corresponding 
strain  to  its  whole  structure. 

Artillerymen  soon  began  to  dis- 
cover that  the  service  powder  was 
a great  deal  too  good.  The  quali- 
ties which  rendered  it  so  effective 
with  smooth  bores  produced  a most 
destructive  action  on  the  interior  of 
the  new  guns.  Though  the  tough 
material  of  which  they  were  con- 
structed rendered  them  safe  from 
bursting  explosively — that  is,  from 
flying  into  fifty  pieces  as  the  old 
cast-iron  guns,  it  must  be  confessed, 
occasionally  did — yet  their  inner 
tubes  were  found  to  crack  and 
fissure,  and  required  such  constant 
watching  and  examination  as  to 
give  the  supporters  of  the  smooth 
bores  occasion  to  rejoice.  Steel 
was  substituted  for  wrought  iron  as 
a lining  for  the  guns  with  excellent 
effect,  but  the  endurance  of  steel, 
like  that  of  every  other  substance, 
is  limited.  The  makers  of  the  guns 
at  last  turned  upon  the  artillerymen 
who  fired  them  and  told  them 
that  they  were  subjecting  the  guns 
to  a strain  which  no  rifle  could  ever 
be  constructed  to  bear,  and  that  if 
they  wished  them  to  last  they  must 
lessen  the  violence — that  is,  the  sud- 
denness of  action  or  explosiveness 
of  the  powder. 

Gunpowder,  when  set  fire  to, 
begins  to  bum  at  the  point  where 
it  is  ignited,  and  burns  onward  till 
the  whole  of  it  is  consumed.  Cer- 
tainly it  burns  with  marvellous 
rapidity ; so  rapidly,  indeed,  that  its 
combustion  becomes  an  explosion. 
Still,  the  combustion  is  not  simulta- 
neous ; that  is  to  say,  if  a barrel  of 
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powder  be  ignited  by  thrusting  a red- 
hot  iron  into  it,  the  whole  of  it  is  not 
burnt  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 
The  time  that  the  flame  takes  to 
travel  through  the  mass  is  so  sur- 
prisingly rapid  that  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  science  to  measure  it.  But 
attention  has  often  been  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  when  firing  cannon 
with  large  charges  the  front  part  of 
the  powder — that  is,  the  part  farthest 
from  the  vent  and  nearest  the  shot — 
is  often  blown  out  of  the  gun  uncon- 
sumed , and  can  be  seen  lying  scat- 
tered over  the  ground  und&r  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun.  The  powder  next 
the  vent  is  first  of  all  ignited,  and 
the  charge  burning  onwards  gener- 
ates such  a mass  of  gas  as  to  blow 
not  only  the  shot  but  the  front  part 
of  the  powder-charge  clean  out  of 
the  gun  before  the  flame  has  time  to 
reach  it.  Reasoning  on  this  fact, 
which  has  been  well  known  to  the 
artillerymen  of  all  countries,  the 
advocates  of  rifled  guns  asserted 
that  the  explosiveness  of  the  gun- 
powder might  be  further  reduced 
in  some  way  or  other,  as  very  mate- 
rially to  lessen  its  destructive  effect 
on  the  interior  of  the  guns.  The 
question  was,  Could  it  be  so  reduced 
without  sacrifice  of  efficiency  ? 

Now,  it  is  a very  easy  matter  to 
reduce  the  quickness  or  explosive- 
ness of  powder.  If  a thimbleful  of 
powder  be  placed  on  a metal  plate 
and  touched  with  a hot  iron,  it 
flashes  off’  in  an  instantaneous  puff ; 
but  if  the  same  quantity  of  powder 
be  taken  and  first  of  all  subjected 
to  high  pressure  in  a mould,  so  as 
to  form  a hard  pellet,  and  then  be 
ignited  in  the  same  way,  it  takes  a 
very  perceptible  time  to  burn,  fiz- 
zing off  gradually,  like  a school- 
boy’s ‘devil.’  The  more  the  powder 
has  been  compressed  the  denser  it 
will  be  and  the  slower  it  will  burn. 
If,  then,  a quantity  of  ordinary 
powder  be  taken  and  compressed 
into  little  discs  or  pellets  and  used 
in  this  form  as  a charge  for  great 
guns,  we  may  expect  that  the 


action  which  goes  on  inside  them 
will  be  analogous  to  that  described. 
The  gradual  nature  of  the  combus- 
tion of  the  compressed  powder  is 
not  indeed  so  manifest  in  firing  a 
gun  as  in  the  case  when  a single 
pellet  is  burnt  in  the  open  air,  for  a 
gun  fired  with  a charge  of  com- 
pressed powder  appears  to  make 
quite  as  sudden  and  loud  a report 
as  would  be  produced  by  ordinary 
powder.  But  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  combustion 
of  the  charge  is  much  less  rapid, 
and  that  the  nature  of  the  force 
exerted  against  the  inside  of  the 
bore  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a push, 
and  less  that  of  a blow. 

The  facts  are  so  plain,  and  the 
deductions  from  them  so  evident, 
that  the  first  experimenters  in  pow- 
der-compressing jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  difficulty 
was  overcome.  The  Americans 
pressed  their  powder  into  flat  discs 
or  cakes ; the  Russians  into  hexa- 
gonal prisms ; our  own  artillerymen 
into  cylinders — all  with  the  same 
object,  that  of  prolonging  the  lives 
of  their  costly  guns. 

Experiment  very  soon  showed 
that  while  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
reducing  the  rapidity  of  action  of  a 
charge  of  gunpowder,  it  is  very 
easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  reduce 
it  a great  deal  too  much.  The 
Americans,  who  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  experimenters,  found 
that  their  compressed  discs  of  pow- 
der, though  admirably  adapted  to 
save  their  guns,  failed  to  impart 
a sufficient  velocity  to  their  shot. 
They  had,  in  fact,  overdone  the 
relief  to  the  guns,  and  had  ren- 
dered them  inefficient.  The  new 
question  which  had  to  be  solved 
was,  therefore,  Is  it  possible  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  strain  to  the 
gun  and  to  impart  a sufficiently 
high  velocity  to  the  projectiles  ? 
Over  this  all-important  question 
artillerymen  of  all  nations  have 
been  puzzling  for  the  last  six  years. 

Of  course  the  largest  gun  in  the 
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world  is  of  no  value  unless  it  can  pro- 
ject its  shot  and  shell  with  sufficient 
velocity  to  do  a proper  amount  of 
damage  on  impact.  Of  what  use 
is  it  to  build  monster  guns  if  they 
cannot  drive  their  shot  through  the 
iron-clad  sides  of  an  enemy’s  ship  ? 
The  penetrating  power  of  rifle  shot 
is  directly  proportional  to  the 
‘ work  ’ in  them,  and  it  is  immate- 
rial whether  this  * work  ’ be  made 
up  of  velocity  or  weight.  Clearly, 
then,  it  is  an  enormous  gain  to  the 
attacking  side  if  it  can  double  and 
quadruple  the  weight  of  its  shot 
and  yet  project  them  with  equal 
velocities.  The  higher,  too,  the 
velocity  the  flatter  will  be  the 
trajectory  or  path  the  shot  de- 
scribes, and  the  flatter  the  trajec- 
tory the  greater  the  chance  of  a hit. 
Everything,  therefore,  short  of  the 
life  of  the  gun  itself  should  be  sa- 
crificed to  impart  a high  velocity  to 
the  projectiles.  Every  additional 
foot  per  second  added  to  the  speed 
at  which  they  leave  the  muzzle  is  a 
great  and  direct  gain  to  the  power 
of  the  gun.  Is  it,  then,  advisable  to 
reduce  the  energy  of  the  powder  at 
all  ? Is  it  possible  to  obtain  as  high 
a velocity  with  the  compressed  as 
with  the  old  granular  powder  ? It 
is  only  within  the  last  year  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  give  a satisfac- 
tory answer  to  these  questions. 

Since  the  days  of  Robins,  the  fa- 
ther of  gunnery,  many  contrivances 
for  measuring  the  velocity  of  pro- 
jectiles have  been  used,  but  it  was 
not  till  Major  Navez,  of  the  Belgian 
Artillery,  brought  forward  his  inge- 
nious electro-ballistic  apparatus  that 
artillerymen  had  accurate  means  of 
determining  the  speed  at  which  a 
bullet  travels  at  any  point  of  its 
course.  The  ISTavez  instrument  was 
a great  gain  to  gunnery,  for  by 
means  of  it  many  interesting  pro- 
blems could  be  definitely  settled. 
No  investigation  was  of  greater 
consequence  than  the  determination 
of  the  effects  produced  by  different 
descriptions  of  powder,  and  none 


sooner  attracted  attention.  Pro- 
vided it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the 
exact  speed  at  which  a bullet  leaves 
the  muzzle  of  a gun,  it  is  easy  to 
compare  directly  the  force  exercised 
on  it  by  different  kinds  of  gun- 
powder. A very  complete  series  of 
experiments  carried  on  at  Shoe- 
buryness  some  years  ago  settled 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  principal 
points  under  discussion,  but  proved 
that  until  some  greatly  more  accu- 
rate instrument  was  devised — one 
that  would  reveal  what  actually 
went  on  within  a gun — a full  and 
complete  solution  of  the  gunpowder 
question  was  impossible.  It  was 
easy  to  settle,  first,  that  equal 
charges  of  the  old  granular  powder 
and  the  new  compressed  powder 
imparted  very  different  velocities  to 
the  shot;  and,  secondly,  that  to 
attain  equal  velocities  with  both  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  a much 
larger  charge  of  the  latter. 

But  was  there  any  possibility  of 
determining  which  of  two  charges  of 
powders  which  drove  the  shot  forth 
with  equal  velocity  strained  the  gun 
least  ? Could  it  be  possible  that 
one  powder  might  be  converted  into 
gas  instantaneously,  and  so  exert 
all  its  force  in  the  powder  chamber, 
and  that  another  beginning  to  burn 
gradually  might  continue  burning 
the  whole  time  the  projectile  was 
passing  up  the  bore,  and  so  distri- 
bute its  strain  all  over  the  gun  ? 
Subsequent  experiment  has  shown 
that  the  same  muzzle  velocity  may 
be  attained  with  two  different  kinds 
of  powder,  and  that  the  one  may 
from  its  sudden  ignition  strain  the 
gun  enormously,  while  the  other 
beginning  its  action  gradually,  and 
so  affording  the  gun  great  relief, 
may  yet  by  its  continued  combus- 
tion raise  the  speed  of  the  shot  as 
it  travels  along  the  bore,  till  it 
issues  from  the  gun  with  as  high  a 
velocity  as  that  given  by  the  quicker 
powder.  In  the  first  case  a blow 
like  that  of  a steam-hammer  is 
given  to  the  gun  which  all  its 
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strength,  is  required  to  withstand ; 
in  the  latter,  the  shot  is  spun 
through  the  grooves  with  a steady 
push. 

A little  reflection  will  show  that 
the  results  described  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  actually  measuring 
the  speed  of  the  shot  at  a number  of 
points  in  the  bore  of  the  gun.  Con- 
sidering that  only  a small  fraction 
of  a second  elapses  from  the  time 
that  the  fire  is  applied  to  the  pow- 
der till  the  time  the  shot  leaves  the 
gun,  it  it  obvious  that  any  instru- 
ment intended  to  effect  this  must 
not  only  be  one  of  the  most  perfect 
accuracy,  but  must  be  capable  of 
measuring  the  minutest  periods  of 
time.  The  chronoscope  lately 
invented  by  Captain  Andrew  IShble, 
formerly  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  a 
mathematician  whose  writings  have 
attracted  attention  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  is  a most  perfect  and 
beautiful  application  of  electricity 
to  the  measurement  of  extremely 
small  intervals  of  time.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  measuring  accurately  the 
one-millionth  part  of  a second.  It 
has  been  specially  designed  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  precise 
action  of  different  descriptions  of 
powder  within  a gun,  and  most  per- 
fectly does  it  fulfil  the  inventor’s 
object.  The  information  sought  is 
obtained  by  measuring  the  speed 
of  the  shot  at  a number  of  points 
within  the  gun.  A highly  explo- 
sive powder  will,  of  course,  impart 
a great  velocity  to  the  shot  during 
the  first  part  of  its  passage,  which 
velocity  will  be  slightly  increased 
as  the  shot  nears  the  muzzle  ; while 
a powder  of  a less  sudden  action 
will  cause  the  shot  to  start  compara- 
tively slowly,  and  will  increase  its 
speed  at  a much  higher  rate  as  it 
passes  up  the  bore.  One  experi- 
ment which  has  been  tried,  showed 
that  in  an  8 -inch  gun  a charge 
of  30  lbs.  of  one  kind  of  powder 
gave  a muzzle  velocity  of  1,324  feet 
per  second  to  the  shot,  with  an  in- 
ternal pressure  against  the  bore  of 


30  tons  per  square  inch ; while  a 
charge  of  35  lbs.  of  another  kind  of 
powder  gave  a velocity  of  1,374  feet 
per  second,  with  a pressure  of  only 
i 5 tons.  In  the  second  case  the 
shot  was  projected  with  a higher 
velocity,  while  the  gun  was  strained 
just  one-half! 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
attempt  a minute  description  of  the 
ingenious  instrument  by  which 
these  results  have  been  ascertained. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  principle  of 
action  consists  in  registering  by 
means  of  electric  currents,  upon  a 
recording  surface  travelling  at  a 
uniform  and  very  high  speed,  the 
precise  instant  at  which  a shot 
passes  certain  defined  points  in  the 
bore.  The  first  part  of  the  instru- 
ment consists  of  a series  of  large 
thin  metal  discs,  having  blackened 
edges,  fixed  at  intervals  on  a horizon- 
tal shaft,  which  is  driven  at  a high 
speed  by  a heavy  descending  weight. 
Each  disc  is  connected  with  one  of 
the  secondary  wires  of  an  induction 
coil,  the  other  secondary  wire  of 
which  terminates  in  a needle  point 
placed  close  to,  but  just  clear  of,  the 
disc.  Each  disc  and  coil  is  further 
connected  by  a primary  circuit  with 
a wire  which  projects  into  the  bore 
of  the  gun,  the  cutting  of  which 
wire  by  the  shot  in  passing  causes 
a spark  to  be  emitted  from  the 
needle  point,  which  makes  a little 
white  dot  on  the  blackened  edge  of 
the  disc.  To  take  an  observation, 
the  gun  is  loaded,  the  wires  of  the 
primary  circuits  are  inserted 
through  holes  in  the  side  of  the  gun, 
and  the  spindle  carrying  the  discs 
is  set  in  motion,  the  edge  of  each 
disc  travelling  at  a speed  of  about 
1,000  inches  a second.  The  gun 
being  fired,  the  ball  passes  out,  cut- 
ting wire  after  wire  in  succession,  and 
causing  each  of  the  needle  points  to 
throw  out  a spark  and  mark  a dot 
on  the  edge  of  its  corresponding 
disc.  The  angular  distance  between 
the  dots  on  two  consecutive  discs  is 
of  course  an  exact  measure  of  the 
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time  tlie  sliot  has  taken  to  pass  from 
one  wire  to  another.  The  results 
furnished  by  such  an  instrument 
would  be  liable  to  be  received  with 
very  great  suspicion  were  there  no 
means  of  testing  the  indications 
given  by  it ; but  the  inventor  lias 
taken  special  care  to  provide  means 
by  which  its  accuracy  can  be  tested 
at  any  moment  with  facility. 

This  much  has  been  already  defi- 
nitely settled  by  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  with  it,  that 
it  is  possible  by  compressing  powder 
to  a certain  degree  of  density  to 
obtain  sufficiently  high  velocity 
with  greatly  reduced  pressure  ; but 
that,  to  obtain  uniform  results,  the 


density  of  the  powder  charge  must 
lie  within  very  close  limits.  It  re- 
mains, therefore,  for  the  makers  of 
gunpowder  to  show  that  compressed 
powder  of  uniform  density  can  be 
manufactured  with  ease  and  eco- 
nomy for  the  wants  of  the  service. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  artillerymen  have  at 
last  a means  of  ascertaining  with 
perfect  accuracy  the  amount  of 
strain  to  which  their  guns  are  sub- 
jected ; and  that  they  may  now  hope 
to  succeed  in  so  modifying  the 
nature  of  the  explosives  they  make 
use  of,  as  greatly  to  prolong  the 
lives  of  their  guns  and  to  diminish 
the  risk  of  accident. 

F.  M.  S. 
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PRINCE  PAUL’ 
In  Three 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FATHERLAND’S  DEMAND. 

KURZHEIM  was  a tiny  Princi- 
pality, but  it  does  not  seem 
tbat  its  natives  were  less  alive  to  its 
excellences,  and  less  devoted  to  its 
interests,  on  account  of  its  small  size. 
Statesmancraft,  manufactures,  and 
arts — all  had  a certain  rural  sim- 
plicity about  them  in  the  midst  of 
great  eminence ; for  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  every  Kurzheimer  was 
born  an  advanced  politician,  cunning 
trader,  and  enthusiastic,  transcen- 
dental musician,  poet,  or  painter. 

The  duchy  next  to  Kurzheim 
was  Grossheim.  Grossheim,  as  its 
name  indicated,  was  twice  as  large 
as  Kurzheim,  which  was  not  saying 
much  after  all;  but  Grossheim’s  size 
and  strength  were  aggravating  and 
alarming  to  the  soul  of  Kurzheim. 
Like  many  near  neighbours,  the  two 
‘ heims  ’ were  at  bitter,  dogged  feud. 
It  was  the  pet  panic  of  Kurzheim 
that  Grossheim  was  constantly  en- 
tertaining designs  to  efface  the  little 
lozenge  of  a Principality  from  the 
map  of  Germany,  its  name  from 
among  the  names  of  nations. 

The  Kurzheimer  had  strong  pa- 
triotism and  an  equally — no  matter 
however  contradictory — strong  at- 
tachment to  his  Grand  Ducal  family. 
The  last  institution  was  so  near 
him,  and  he  saw  so  much  of  it, 
that  it  became  in  a measure  his 
own  family.  He  was  as  proud  of 
the  young  Princess  Pauline’s  per- 
sonal charms,  and  had  as  great  a 
twinge  of  anxiety  when  she  had 
the  slight  touch  of  lameness  in  the 
left  knee,  and  was  sent  to  the 
nearest  Principality  which  fur- 
nished baths,  from  which  she  re- 
turned triumphantly  cured — as  if 
she  had  been  his  own  daughter 
Magda  or  Lotchen. 

Everything  about  Kurzheim 
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seemed  a slice  of  a greater  thing. 
The  country  proper  presented  a 
portion  of  poorish  corn  and  pasture 
land,  with  specimens  of  country- 
houses  and  cottages,  and  a larger 
portion  of  forest.  The  capital  looked 
like  a long  linden- shaded  street  or 
two,  abstracted  from  another  Ger- 
man town,  and  containing  bits  of 
whatever  is  essential  to  a town  and 
capital — bits  of  councillors’  courts, 
pastors’  churches ; carefully  kept, 
cheerfully  frequented  God’s-acres, 
boys’  and  girls’  gymnasiums,  regi- 
mental barracks. 

Kurzheim  was  not  so  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  as  to  be  on  a track 
beaten  by  travellers,  or  to  possess 
lively  historical  and  literary  in- 
terest, except  for  its  natives,  or  to 
offer  attractions  of  scenery  beyond 
what  never  palled  upon  its  own 
people,  and  had  even  been  known  to 
win  upon  a few  easily  pleased  and 
crotchety  foreigners  ; the  lightness 
and  freshness — in  the  very  absence 
of  fatness  — of  its  gaily  flower- 
studded,  short  and  thin  grass,  wheat 
and  rye,  contrasting  with  the  cool 
shady  depths  of  its  forest. 

The  heart  of  Kurzheim  was  its 
palace.  In  that  miniature  square 
building,  enthusiastically  senti- 
nelled, royalty  reigned — not  only  in 
its  lower  elements  of  pettiest  bed- 
chamber cabals  and  tambour  squab- 
bles, but  in  its  higher  element  of 
heroism.  Royalty  played  its  part 
as  royally  in  the  little  palace  of 
Kurzheim,  with  as  unwavering  a 
consciousness,  as  lofty  a sense  of 
responsibility  and  obligation,  as 
patient  and  faithful  a self-abnega- 
tion, as  ever  in  Windsor  or  the 
Tuileries. 

Whatever  of  change,  be  it  glad 
or  sad,  common  or  uncommon,  befel 
the  Grand  Ducal  family  in  the 
palace,  their  humbler  brethren  and 
children  of  the  surrounding  bar- 
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racks,  bureaux,  shops — not  to  speak 
of  the  rural  population — looked  on 
dutifully  and  affectionately,  with 
absorbing  interest  and  keenest  sym- 
pathy. 

To  begin  with,  there  had  been  a 
worshipful  company  in  the  palace. 
There  was  his  Serene  Highness  the 
Grand  Duke,  already  ageing  and 
infirm,  and  after  seeing  out  two 
Grand  Duchesses,  capable  of  doing 
little  beyond  assenting  to  and  set- 
ting his  seal  to  the  proposals  of  his 
ministers,  and  going  out  to  hunt  on 
a fine  day.  There  were  the  Grand 
Duke’s  son  by  his  first  Grand 
Duchess,  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  Charles,  an  ailing  man,  in 
middle  life,  whom  no  baths  could 
cure,  no  anxious  enquiries  find  bet- 
ter, and  his  Grand  Duchess  Charles, 
rather  a bouncing  young  Princess, 
whom  he  had  married  in  haste  the 
other  year,  as  a provision  against 
dying  without  heirs.  There  was 
also  the  Princess  Pauline,  the  child 
of  the  Grand  Duke’s  old  age  and 
of  his  second  Grand  Duchess,  in 
the  dewy  bloom  and  brightness  of 
eighteen  summers.  This  was  all 
the  Kurzheim  royal  family,  strictly 
speaking ; but  there  was  an  outlying 
Prince  Paul,  an  open-hearted,  plea- 
sant, comely  young  prince,  of  some 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years,  in 
the  early  flower  of  his  age,  as 
Princess  Pauline  was  in  the  early 
flower  of  hers.  He  was  the  chief 
representative  of  a family  of  royal 
cousins  that  had,  from  the  memory 
of  Kurzheim  mankind,  been  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Grand  Ducal  family,  and 
inhabited,  in  the  person  of  their 
head,  with  dignity  and  enjoyment, 
unimpaired  by  their  being  main- 
tained on  the  minimum  of  State 
allowances,  the  rural  shooting-lodge 
of  Distelhof  in  the  Kurzheim  forest. 
The  Prince  Paul  branch  of  the 
house  existed  as  a kindred  reserve 
and  stop-gap,  a sort  of  winding-up- 
and-coda  of  the  Grand  Ducal  family. 

One  of  the  Prince  Pauls’  useful 
offices  had  been  to  provide  decently 


royal  husbands  for  such  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  princesses  as  had  not 
attained  those  appendages  in  more 
independent  and  powerful  quarters. 
But  the  heads  of  the  Grand  Ducal 
house  were  too  honourable  to  be 
simply  exacting  in  their  relationship. 
Every  now  and  then  a budding, 
blushing  young  princess,  an  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  was  deliber- 
ately and  by  express  choice  assigned, 
with  her  dowry,  to  gladden  the 
heart  and  replenish  the  exchequer 
of  a Prince  Paul. 

The  present  Princess  Pauline  and 
Prince  Paul  had  been  so  well  fitted 
for  each  other  in  more  than  name, 
and  the  old  Grand  Duke  had  been 
so  fain  to  keep  his  daughter  as 
near  him  as  Distelhof,  that  he 
had,  while  he  was  still  a man  of 
some  decision,  arranged  that  alli- 
ance. The  announcement  had  been 
received  with  the  usual  cordial  con- 
currence of  the  Kurzheimers  in 
what  was  beneficial  and  agreeable  to 
their  Grand  Ducal  family.  Thence- 
forth, not  only  the  matronly  and 
maidenly  gossips,  the  sentimental 
boys  and  girls,  and  the  poets  whose 
profession  was  sentiment,  but  the 
most  serious  statesman,  the  most 
solid  and  stolid  burgher,  took  the 
greatest  delight  in  contemplating 
the  lovers.  These  enraptured  spec- 
tators applauded  to  the  skies  the 
pretty  sight  the  couple  made  when 
they  publicly  drove,  rode  (Princess 
Pauline  was  not,  from  etiquette, 
allowed  much  walking),  danced 
together,  and  arranged,  more  com- 
pletely than  the  light-hearted  pair 
themselves  had  done,  the  corbeille 
of  Princess  Line,  as  the  motherly 
folk  loved  to  call  her  in  her  youth, 
and  the  household  and  housekeep- 
ing of  Prince  and  Princess  Paul. 

Then,  just  when  the  ceremony  of 
betrothal  was  settled  and  about  to 
be  contracted,  a new  and  earnestly 
longed-for  event  came  to  pass, 
which  usurped  public  attention  and 
rejoicing,  and  for  a time  pushed  out 
of  place  the  much-talked-of  be- 
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trothal  and  marriage  even  of  so  fa- 
vourite a princess  as  Princess  Line. 
The  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess 
Charles  gave  birth  to  a son  and 
heir.  But,  alas ! for  the  security 
of  human  and  royal  fortunes.  The 
most  upright,  courageous,  and  skil- 
ful of  the  Court  physicians  declared 
sadly  a truth  which  could  not  be 
long  concealed.  Prom  the  confor- 
mation of  the  royal  child’s  mis- 
shapen head,  the  little  Prince  Fritz 
was  surely  destined,  if  he  survived, 
to  be  an  idiot. 

After  the  first  brunt  of  the 
national  affliction,  resignation  suc- 
ceeded to  submission ; heart  and 
hope  returned.  The  inevitable  ordi- 
nary forms  of  the  court,  its  church- 
ing and  state- dinner  giving,  nay, 
its  attendance  in  the  height  of  stiff 
dress  at  the  miniature  exquisite 
Kurzheim  opera  ; its  unbroken  win- 
ter sojourn  in  its  capital,  and  its 
summer  frank  and  frugal  borrowing 
of  Prince  Paul’s  hunting-lodge,  and 
translation  thither  for  a few  weeks 
to  enact  an  idyl  in  the  forest,  went 
on  as  before. 

But  the  betrothal  of  the  Princess 
and  her  cousin,  which  had  been 
postponed,  continued  to  be  post- 
poned week  after  week  and  month 
after  month.  The  old  Grand  Duke 
was  depressed  and  out  of  sorts.  The 
lovers  must  wait. 

Prince  Paul  was  a little  weary 
and  cross  with  unsatisfied  longing 
and  hope  deferred,  but  Princess 
Line  was  very  good  and  kind.  She 
would  not  press  and  torment  her 
father.  She  soothed  and  conjured 
Prince  Paul  back  to  his  normal  con- 
dition of  good-will  and  good-humour, 
verging  on  boisterous  hilarity,  to- 
wards all  the  world,  and  of  ardent 
love  to  his  Princess  Line. 

Still  the  betrothal  was  postponed ; 
and  now  again  there  was  a likelihood 
that  the  Kurzheimers’  hopes  would 
be  accomplished.  A brother  might 
be  born  to  Prince  Fritz,  as  vigorous 
and  capable  in  mind  and  body  as 
the  other  was  diseased  and  helpless. 
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But  not  one  at  a time  arrived  the 
next  strokes  of  destiny.  The  invalid 
Hereditary  Grand  Duke  Charles 
died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  at 
last,  previous  to  the  accouchement 
of  his  wife;  and  when  that  happened, 
the  second  child,  sound  in  brain, 
wind  and  limb  certainly,  was — 
only  a princess. 

The  double  disappointment  car- 
ried with  it  the  one  atonement  that  it 
might  have  been  worse : the  Heredi- 
tary Grand  Duchess  Charles’s  second 
child  might  have  been  another  idiot, 
as  these  hapless  burdens  are  apt  to 
recur  in  families,  or  it  might  have 
been  dead  born. 

Yes,  the  Kurzheimers  had  some- 
thing left  to  be  thankful  for  in  the 
midst  of  the  calamities  heavily 
showered  for  the  common  chasten- 
ing on  the  honoured  Grand  Ducal 
house  ; and  being  reverent  and  pious 
throughout  all  their  heresies,  as 
well  as  wonderfully  cheerful  in 
their  tempers,  the  Kurzheimers  ac- 
cepted their  lot,  and  set  themselves 
speedily  to  the  endeavour  of  making 
the  best,  under  Providence,  of  its 
restrictions. 

The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of 
was  Grossheim.  Grossheim  would 
be  craftily  on  the  look-out  to  profit 
by  the  losses  of  Kurzheim.  Kurz- 
heim must  be  equally  crafty  in 
order  to  anticipate  and  prevent  the 
gain  of  its  mortal  enemy.  The 
apprehended  march  to  be  stolen 
on  Kurzheim  was  this  : — Gross- 
heim had  a Grand  Ducal  family 
as  well  as  Kurzheim,  luckier  in 
that  it  was  amply  provided  with 
sons  and  heirs.  One  of  these  sons 
and  hems  would,  without  fail,  by 
force  or  fraud,  whisk  in  and  whip 
off,  so  soon  as  she  was  grown  to 
marriageable  years,  the  single 
daughter  of  the  late  Hereditary 
Grand  Duke  Charles  of  Kurzheim, 
and  become,  on  the  reigning  Grand 
Duke’s  death,  as  the  husband  of 
Prince  Fritz’s  sister,  his  nearest  rela- 
tive and  guardian,  governing  Kurz- 
heim in  his  name.  Thus  Kurzheim 
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■would  be  gradually  but  surely  in- 
corporated with  and  made  subser- 
vient to  Grossheim,  until  the  long- 
prepared  and  deeply-laid  plot  of  the 
latter  was  brought  about,  and  the 
humiliation  and  demolition  of  Kurz- 
heim  attained. 

The  readiest  precaution  of  wrath 
and  terror  was  to  provide  another 
suitor  on  the  spot  and  at  the  in- 
stant for  the  baby  princess,  and  be- 
speak him  for  her  from  the  cradle. 
A cabinet  meeting  of  ministers 
(some  of  them  still  wearing  turned- 
over  collars  and  long  hair)  as- 
sembled. There  were  open-air 
gatherings,  in  knots  and  clusters, 
of  burghers  in  dressing-gowns  and 
peasants  from  the  adjacent  districts 
in  steeple-crowned  hats.  It  was 
discovered  that  no  suitor  was  to  be 
had  on  a moment’s  notice,  save 
Prince  Paul.  The  service  was  what 
he  of  all  others  was  bound  to  render 
to  the  old  Grand  Duke  and  to  the 
Principality  which  was  his  division 
of  the  Fatherland.  The  urgency  of 
the  case  cancelled  all  former  con- 
tracts, even  if  Prince  Paul  and 
Princess  Line  had  been  actually 
troth-plighted.  Prince  Paul  would 
be  forty-one  years  of  age — an  ex- 
cellent age  for  a royal  bridegroom — 
when  the  infant  in  the  royal  cradle 
should  be  a maiden  of  eighteen. 
The  post  of  honour  and  power 
assigned  to  Prince  Paul,  so  desir- 
able to  the  ambition  and  so  welcome 
to  the  patriotism  of  every  true 
Kurzheimer  and  German,  was  suf- 
ficient solatium  for  any  present  de- 
privation and  injury. 

The  old  Grand  Duke,  who  heard 
the  proposal  eloquently  stated  and 
tabled  amidst  thunders  of  applause 
by  a Kurzheim  orator,  was  too 
much  shattered  to  enter  more  than 
a feeble  protest  in  his  daughter  and 
darling’s  behalf.  Besides,  the  most 
active  feeling  which  lingered  in 
him  beyond  his  clinging  fondness 
for  his  child,  was  his  old,  stout, 
chronic  hatred,  with  his  equally 
chronic  dread,  of  Grossheim.  He 


was  not  able  to  start  any  other 
effectual  measure  of  defence  against 
the  formidable  foe,  and  he  soon  with- 
drew his  languid  opposition.  No 
doubt  it  was  hard  on  Line  to  have  to 
relinquish  her  promised  husband  and 
home  ; but  it  was  also  hard  on  him, 
the  old  Grand  Duke,  who  had  to 
call  on  Line  for  the  relinquishment. 
The  Grand  Ducal  palace,  moreover, 
in  the  principal,  and  indeed  only 
gay  and  spruce,  square  and  market- 
place of  Kurzheim,  was  infinitely 
before  the  rough,  tumble -down, 
wooden  shooting-lodge  of  Distelhof, 
buried  in  the  forest,  only  bearable 
in  the  height  of  summer,  and  no 
longer  altogether  bearable  then, 
since  the  increasing  chill  of  age 
caused  the  Grand  Duke  to  tremble 
and  fret  lest  he  should  experience 
the  now  congealing,  now  burning, 
finger  of  ague,  bred  in  those  damp 
glades  and  among  that  decaying 
vegetation. 

The  Grand  Duke  made  little 
fight  for  his  daughter,  and  the 
Cabinet  Council’s  all  but  unanimous 
resolution  was  carried.  Prince 
Paul,  in  place  of  being  betrothed 
and  married  to  Princess  Line,  was 
ordered  to  reserve  himself  for 
a higher  destiny.  He  was  to 
keep  himself  single,  with  the  ex- 
press and  announced  intention  of 
his  becoming,  at  the  earliest  allow- 
able period,  the  husband  of  the  late 
Hereditary  Grand  Duke  Charles’s 
daughter,  that  he  might  become 
still  further  the  future  guardian  of 
Prince  Fritz,  and  the  administrator 
of  the  weighty  laws  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Kurzheim. 

Princess  Line  never  dreamed  of 
the  turn  her  history  was  taking, 
or  of  the  strange,  pitiless  blight 
which  threatened  her  womanhood. 
She  was  at  ease  and  .peace  in  her 
own  little  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
palace,  occupied  with  the  trivial,  set 
list  of  her  duties  and  pleasures. 
She  was  feeding  her  birds,  counting 
the  contents  of  her  purse,  and 
thinking  of  her  little  purchases  and 
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charities,  or  chatting  -with  the 
gracious  lady  who  waited  on  her. 
She  was  practising  a new  Kurzheim 
song,  which  she  was  to  sing  to 
Prince  Paul,  and  embroidering  a 
smoking- cap  for  the  same  hero. 
She  was  breaking  off  from  all 
these  agreeable  engagements  to 
visit  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess 
Charles,  and  nurse  and  praise 
her  sister-in-law’s  fatherless  baby 
— to  look  into  the  forlorn  royal 
nursery  of  poor  little  Prince  Pritz, 
with  his  lack-lustre  eyes  and 
pithless  limbs.  She  was  watching 
and  waiting  with  no  guess  of  what 
news  was  coming  to  her,  that  she 
might  obey  the  first  summons  of  the 
Grand  Duke  on  his  return  from  the 
troublous  council,  and  supersede 
his  gentlemen-in- waiting  in  handing 
him  his  gown  and  slippers,  being 
his  cupbearer  and  plateholder,  and 
the  slow,  clear,  untiring  reader,  till 
the  old  man  dropped  asleep. 

Prince  Paul  was  still  at  Distelhof, 
for  though  he  had  heard  the  last 
casualty,  the  birth  of  the  baby  prin- 
cess, he  had  not  attached  the  least 
peculiar  and  personal  interest  to  it. 
To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  the  height 
of  the  shooting  season,  and  at  this 
time  of  his  life  Prince  Paul’s  incli- 
nations and  energies  tended  greatly 
to  the  slaughter  of  pheasants  and 
roe-deer. 

Prince  Paul  had  not  arrived  at 
any  ambition  for  the  government 
of  men,  prosecuted  in  dark,  close 
rooms,  over  moth-eaten  green  tables 
heaped  with  musty  parchments, 
among  reverent  but  heavy  and 
tedious  associates,  before  whom  he 
should  have  to  smother  his  yawns 
and  hide  his  restlessness,  who  should 
look  distrustfully  and  reproachfully 
on  his  lightest  motion.  There  were 
no  laurels  to  be  won  for  him  there 
in  this  stage  of  his  existence,  unless 
the  dubious  ones  attendant  on  his 
holding  his  tongue  and  doing  as  he 
was  bidden. 

Too  soon  lover  and  mistress,  prince 
and  princess,  were  roused  from  that 
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false  security,  and  told  of  their  de- 
creed separation,  that  a trusty,  stout 
bridegroom  might  be  in  store  for 
a feeble  child  not  a week  old. 

Princess  Line  listened  with 
whitening  lips  and  staring  eyes, 
incredulous,  refusing,  strictly  dis- 
ciplined and  naturally  docile  as  she 
was,  to  believe  her  ears  for  the 
moment.  What ! part  her  from 
her  own  Prince  Paul ; for  whom  she 
had  been  brought  up,  who  could 
not  do  without  her  any  more  than 
she  could  do  without  him — for  what 
scrapes  would  he  not  get  into  with 
that  slight  dullness  of  his  and  his 
hasty  temper — and  she  not  there  to 
explain  everything  and  calm  him ! 
Prince  Paul,  to  whom  she  was  all 
but  married  ! Had  not  the  betrothal 
rings  at  least  been  bought  and  fitted 
on  ? No  one,  not  even  His  Serene 
Highness  her  father,  need  tell  her 
so.  Was  it  unfilial  and  a great  sin 
in  her  to  suggest  that  the  Grand 
Duke  must  be  doting  ? As  for  the 
Hereditary  Grand  Duchess  Charles, 
of  course  she  could  not  be  disturbed 
or  excited,  but  she  had  always  been 
a wilful,  fanciful  woman.  Bring 
forward  to  rival  Princess  Line  with 
her  single-hearted,  warm-hearted 
Prince  Paul,  Princess  Line’s  baby 
niece — that  little,  senseless,  crum- 
pled, coral-red  thing  ! why  the  story 
was  too  preposterous  for  the  most 
stupidly  scandalous  coffee  sister- 
hood ; and  Princess  Line  laughed 
a high,  quavering,  scornful  laugh, 
which  died  away  in  a low  wail  of 
grief  and  dismay. 

Prince  Paul  came  clattering  into 
the  town,  sending  the  sparks  from 
the  hoofs  of  his  horse,  and  thun- 
dering at  the  risk  of  his  life  over 
the  wooden  bridge,  across  the  tri- 
butary of  the  Weder  on  which 
Kurzheim  was  built,  into  the  palace- 
yard.  He  outraged  petrified  sen- 
tinels, silenced  martinets  of  servants 
and  ladies-in-waiting,  and  pene- 
trated the  corridors  to  Princess 
Line’s  rooms,  to  refuse  to  receive  the 
instructions  which  had  reached  him, 
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and  in  place  of  consenting,  to  take 
his  answer,  should  it  prove  unfavour- 
able, from  her  bps — not  to  suffer  for 
a second  the  bewildering  sentence 
of  the  instant  dismissal  of  his  suit 
to  Princess  Line  and  its  transfer  to 
a wretched  baby. 

The  little  German  palace  rooms 
were  quite  homely  and  very  like 
those  of  the  wealthier  councillors, 
in  their  grand  piano,  white  porce- 
lain stove,  and  natural  show  of 
myrtles,  India-rubber  trees  and 
tea-roses.  The  royal  furniture  was 
somewhat  quaint  and  tarnished,  in 
the  shape  of  old  mirrors,  gilded 
tables,  velvet  couches,  and  Turkey 
foot- cloths. 

There  was  Princess  Line,  startled 
from  her  untasted  coffee  and  crum- 
bled-down  roll.  Princess  Line  was 
sandy-haired,  like  so  many  of  her 
compatriots,  and  rather  colourless, 
but  of  a healthy  freshness.  She 
was  of  the  second  type  of  Ger- 
man womanhood.  In  place  of 
being  square-built  and  broad-vi- 
saged,  she  was  slender  as  one  of  the 
Kurzheim  birch-trees,  with  a deli- 
cate pointed  face — such  as  one  finds 
in  the  old  traditional  portraiture  of 
Madonnas  and  virgin  saints,  and  a 
slightly  high  aquiline  nose.  She 
had  an  open  peaceful  forehead, 
with  mpdest  reasonable  eyes,  and 
a soft,  sweet  mouth.  Her  throat 
was  a lovely,  round,  swelling  little 
throat;  her  hands  deft,  her  feet 
nimble,  so  far  as  it  was  permitted  to 
a princess’s  hands  and  feet  to  be 
deft  and  nimble.  Princess  Line 
was  dressed  in  the  French  fashion 
of  a morning.  She  wore  a loose 
light  dressing-gown  and  a small 
lace  cap  on  her  head.  The  style 
suited  her  meek  and  maidenly  do- 
mestic traits.  She  was  not  a stately 
or  a brilliant,  but  an  intensely 
feminine  woman,  whose  true  king- 
dom was  home. 

And  there  was  Prince  Paul  in  his 
hunting-coat  and  riding-boots.  He 
was  a big,  florid,  comely  young  man, 
not  so  much  sandy  as  russet  haired, 
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who  held  himself  like  a prince,  and 
yet  lost  nothing  of  the  man,  and 
looked  what  he  was — vehement, 
unreasoning,  and  cordial  to  the 
core. 

‘ What  farce  is  this,  Line  ? ’ Prince 
Paul  cried,  bursting  in  through  all 
etiquette  where  his  mistress  and 
cousin  was  going  through  the  form 
of  eating  her  breakfast,  and  causing 
the  lady-in-waiting  to  retreat  pre- 
cipitately to  a respectful  distance  in 
the  ante-room. 

Princess  Line  had  also  called  the 
State  arrangement  a farce  to  herself, 
and  had  struggled  to  keep  herself 
up  to  the  pitch  of  incredulity  and 
scorn ; but  the  moment  she  saw 
Prince"; Paul,,  she  felt  the  farce  to 
be  a dismal  tragedy  both  for  herself 
and  him,  and  threw  herself  despair- 
ingly on  his  breast,  clinging  to  him 
as  nothing  but  the  direst  tragedy 
would  have  made  her  do. 

‘ You  will  not  give  me  up,  Line,’ 
asserted  Paul,  stamping  his  foot. 
He  said  ‘ thou  ’ to  her  as  she  did  to 
him,  but  there  is  no  use  in  giving 
a.  Quaker-tone  to  their  speech  in 
English. 

1 The  Grand  Duke  and  the 
Council  will  it,  my  Paul,’  groaned 
Line  ; she  did  not  add — for  Prince 
Paul  knew  it  as  well  as  she — that 
for  a Kurzheim  Madchen  and,  above 
all,  a Kurzheim  princess,  to  dispute 
the  will  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  the 
Council,  to  act  in  the  teeth  of  it, 
was  simply  impossible. 

‘ It  is  monstrous,  Line,’  protested 
Prince  Paul.  * How  can  the  Grand 
Duke,  or  any  human-hearted,  sane- 
minded  man  require  it  of  us  ? What 
obligation  is  there  upon  us  to  fulfil 
such  a sacrifice  ? ’ 

The  two  were  standing  near  one 
of  the  windows.  Princess  Line 
raised  herself  on  her  Prince’s 
shoulder,  and  looked  out  with  her 
piteous  eyes  into  the  square.  It 
was  a busy  square  that  day  in  the 
interests  of  its  humbler  inhabitants. 
The  lots  of  wood  from  the  forest 
were  being  brought  in  winter 
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faggots,  and  deposited  at  eachrdoor, 
and  many  of  the  population  were 
engaged  in  carrying  and  storing  up 
the  welcome  billets.  Among  the 
toilers  there  were  tottering  old 
house-mothers  and  weakly  children. 
Princess  Line,  in  her  familiarity 
with  the  people,  and  her  keen  in- 
terest in  the  calendar  of  their  lives, 
had  often  watched  the  operation — 
had  often  longed  to  go  out  and 
take  her  turn  in  the  work. 

‘ There  is  the  obligation,  Paul,’ 
she  answered  him.  ‘It  is  ours — 
yours  and  mine.  I shall  never  be 
proud  again.  But  yet  I would  not 
be  base.  I would  take  my  precedence 
in  suffering  as  in  rank.  If  one  or 
other  must  suffer,  better  I than  they, 
better  even  you  than  poor  burghers 
and  peasants.’ 

‘ I acknowledge  nothing  of  the 
kind,’  declared  Paul  vehemently; 
‘ and  where  is  the  need  ? A fancy, 
a delusion ! What  harm  is  Gross- 
heim  doing  to  us  ? what  harm  has  it 
ever  done,  that  we  should  snap 
bonds  and  plunge  into  gulfs  to 
avoid  a union  with  it  ? If  it  should 
seek  a union,  let  it : Grossheim  is 
the  larger,  more  prosperous  State.’ 

Prince  Paul  was  one  of  the  very 
few  men  in  Kurzheim  supine  on  the 
Grossheim  question,  but  his  supine- 
ness was  much  increased  in  the 
present  instance  by  passion  and 
self-interest. 

‘ Paul,  I wonder  to  hear  you,’ 
exclaimed  Princess  Line,  a narrow, 
heroic  little  Kurzheimer  all  over ; 
for  if  the  Kurzheim  men  were 
fanatic  heroes,  be  sure  the  gentle 
women  were  ten  times  more  fanatic 
heroines.  She  broke  away  from  him 
altogether,  and  went  and  stood,  an 
inspired  political  enthusiast,  beneath 
her  grandfather’s  sword,  which  was 
hung  up  on  the  opposite  wall. 

She  looked  up  at  the  sword,  as 
if  in  her  slenderness  and  domes- 
ticity she  were  another  Pucelle, 
panting  to  wield  and  sheathe  it  in 
the  hearts  of  the  national  enemy. 

‘ That  sword  was  drawn  by 
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Grand  Duke  William  against  the 
Grossheimers,  in  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon, when  the  Grossheimers — like 
them  then  and  always’  (she  put  up 
her  lip  and  reared  her  head)  ‘ ranked 
themselves  with  the  invader;  but 
the  Kurzheimers  formed  a regiment 
of  their  own  to  resist  the  foreigner 
and  revenge  the  Fatherland  on  its 
traitors.  Grossheim  made  atone- 
ment and  did  obeisance  in  time, 
and  so  got  off,  as  it  is  the  way  of 
such  nations,  escaping  all  save  dis- 
honour.’ 

‘ Pooh  ! ’ Prince  Paul  interrupted 
her  carelessly.  ‘ There  is  another 
than  the  ordinary  Kurzheim  read- 
ing of  the  story.’  (Prince  Paul, 
while  a little  thickheaded,  had,  in 
all  except  personal  matters,  a man’s 
superior  coolness  and  impartiality.) 
‘ Napoleon  compelled  the  submis- 
sion of  many  States,  and  I dare  say 
it  was  the  best  policy,  though  it 
was  certainly  mortifying,  in  Gross- 
heim to  submit  and  bide  its  time.’ 

‘ I wonder  to  hear  you,  Prince,’ 
was  all  that  Princess  Line  could 
repeat  at  first,  reddening  with  in- 
dignation ; then  when  she  had 
recovered  words,  she  told  him 
roundly,  ‘ It  is  because  Gross- 
heim is  so  much  larger  and 
more  prosperous  that  #we  ought 
not  to  yield  it  a hair’s  breadth. 
Rather  than  one  of  our  poorest 
Kurzheimers — a cowherd  or  a goose 
girl — should  have  to  bow  and  crouch 
to  a great  fat  Grossheimer,  I would 
consent  to  cut  off  my  right  hand, 
to  die  unmarried — I think  I could 
consent  never  to  see  your  face 
again,  Paul,’  proclaimed  Line  loudly, 
though  her  voice  sank  and  died 
away  at  the  last  asseveration. 

He  had  not  the  wit  to  understand 
her  hyperbole;  besides,  he  was  sorely 
wounded  and  frightened  already. 
‘ Then,  I’ll  tell  you  what,  there  is  a 
right  heavy  load  of  love  lost  be- 
tween us,  for  you  can  never  have 
loved  me  at  all,  Line,’  Paul  accused 
her  bitterly. 

Line  said  nothing  in  denial ; only 
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there  was  a trembling  through  all 
her  birch-tree  of  a figure,  and  she 
just  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
him,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  at  her 
feet. 

< No,  I cannot,  will  not,  give  you 
up,  my  beloved,  my  princess,  my 
wife  ! And  how  do  I know — though 
I remained  a bachelor  these  twenty 
vain,  barren  years,  driven  to  des- 
peration, too,  by  the  sight  of  you 
given  to  another  man  for  his  wife — 
what,  after  all,  would  be  the  mind 
of  this  pernicious  monkey  ? By 
the  time  the  last  brat  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Charles  (I  always 
hated  her— yes  I did,  Line,’  he  in- 
sisted obstinately,  in  answer  to  a 
gesture  of  disapprobation  from  his 
friend,  ‘ a restless,  meddling  mag- 
pie, though  she  is  a widow,  and  all 
that)— by  the  time  this  precious 
child  is  a big  girl,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  my  dear,  that  she  will  have 
a will  of  her  own,  and  take  it,  too, 
in  the  matter  of  a husband,  in 
spite  of  Grand  Duke  and  Cabinet 
Council,  or  the  united  press  and 
pulpit  of  Kurzheim.  And  I don’t 
say  the  mite  will  be  wrong  ’ (Prince 
Paul  defended  his  little  cousin, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets),  ‘ though 
a dogmatic,  domineering  woman  is 
not  to  my  liking.  Only,  Line,’  he 
shook  his  head  in  wistiul  reproach, 

* you  are  too  dutiful  and  obedient, 
too  much  made  to  be  brow-beaten.’ 

‘ I shall  not  be  brow-beaten  into 
marrying  any  other  man  than  you, 
Paul.’  She  fell  back  on  her  old 
office  of  comforting  and  encouraging 
him.  ‘ I will  sooner  be  the  sourest 
and  sharpest  of  coffee  sisters,’  she 
promised  with  a wan  smile.  ‘As 
to  my  niece  not  having  you,  my 
Paul — alas ! — can  she  decline  it  ? ’ 
But  with  the  fond,  sad  question, 
the  faintest  beam  of  hope  dawned 
on  the  wreck  of  Princess  Line  s 
torn  and  bruised  heart.  ‘ You  must 
wait  till  you  hear  what  the  dumb 
one  has  to  say.’  Princess  Line 
wound  up  her  speech  hastily,  too 


timid  to  open  her  eyes  readily  to 
the  spark  of  hope. 

‘ I will  wait,  let  it  be  a thousand 
years,  but  it  will  be  for  you- — not 
her,’  vowed  Prince  Paul  in  his  im- 
petuous mood. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EIGHTEEN  YEARS  LATER — AUNT  AND 
NIECE. 

Prince  Paul  had  to  wait,  not  the 
thousand  years,  but  the  eighteen, 
which  saw  the  little  princess  a big 
princess — at  least,  big  enough  to 
marry  \ and  so  waited  Princess 
Pauline.  She  was,  by  degrees, 
Pauline  and  no  longer  Line,  not 
even  on  Prince  Paul’s  lips,  for  her 
niece  was  Princess  Louise — famili- 
arised into  Lise — a name  so  like 
that  of  Line  that  the  latter  was 
fitly  dropped  in  the  disparity  be- 
tween aunt  and  niece.  Princess 
Pauline  waited,  with  her  poor 
devoted  soul  kept  from  starving 
by  the  merest  crumbs  of  hope. 
With  hope  clean  gone,  she  might 
possibly — and  that  without  false- 
ness— have  been  able  so  to  lay  the 
very  ghost  of  the  remembrance  of 
her  cousin  in  the  light  of  lover  and 
husband  as  to  lend  a languidly 
wistful  ear  and  at  last  to  bestow  a 
reviving  heart  and  a willing  hand 
on  one  of  the  minor  princes  who  at 
various  dates  paid  suit  to  her.  On 
the  contrary,  she  uniformly  abso- 
lutely rejected  them,  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Kurzheim  Cabinet, 
unsupported  by  the  old  Grand 
Duke,  proving  without  avail  here. 

It  was  but  two  hours’  journey 
to  the  boundary  of  the  princi- 
pality, beyond  which  and  its  ped- 
dling, rigid  nationality,  its  pathetic 
mock  heroism,  all  unconscious  of 
the  mockery,  there  was  no  law, 
human  or  divine,  to  keep  asunder 
inhumanly,  for  the  fancied  good 
of  a small  section  of  humanity 
and  one  Grand  Ducal  family,  two 
loving  and  pledged  hearts.  But 
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of  what  service  would  have  been 
the  brief  hours  of  flight — all  that 
was  necessary  to  fugitives,  who 
must  have  carried  with  them  a 
mountain  load  of  filial  and  national 
transgression  and  disgrace  ? 

Prince  Paul  kicked  very  much 
at  his  fate,  to  begin  with ; then  he 
sulked,  as  the  next  stage  in  his  con- 
dition. A little  later  he  got  leave  to 
travel,  and  remained  abroad  a time. 
On  his  return  he  resided  largely 
at  Distelhof,  where  the  Court  had 
ceased  to  sojourn  for  the  heat  of 
summer,  occupying  himself  with  its 
hunting  and  shooting  grounds  and 
a farm  he  had  within  the  forest.  He 
came  little  to  Court,  and  led,  one 
regrets  to  confess,  a rude  life,  with 
a few  congenial  companions,  in  his 
fastness.  However,  Prince  Paul  had 
his  share  of  manliness  and  sense, 
which  are  no  small  virtues — suffi- 
cient to  cause  him  to  pull  himself 
up  before  he  became  a bad  bargain 
for  the  young  Princess  Lise  and 
fairly  broke  the  heart  of  Princess 
Pauline  — not  living  so  altogether 
retired  that  she  was  beyond  the 
rumours  of  his  reckless  doings. 
Prince  Paul  steadied  himself  in 
time,  and  returned  to  the  more 
active  life  of  a citizen  and  the 
greater  restraints  of  polished  so- 
ciety. He  took  his  seat  at  the 
Council  board,  no  longer  as  a mere 
young  princely  supernumerary  im- 
patient to  be  gone,  but  as  an  in- 
fluential and  interested  member,  in 
fine  training  for  becoming  an  autho- 
ritative ruler  of  State  affairs. 

Prince  Paul  was  seen  in  the 
palace  again,  not  so  often  as  in  the 
early  days  when  he  had  been  fain 
to  come  courting  Princess  Line,  but 
quite  often  enough  to  support  his 
pretensions  as  the  elected  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Princess  Lise  and  the 
guardianship  of  the  grown-up  child 
Prince  Pritz. 

When  Prince  Paul  reappeared  in 
the  capital  and  at  the  Court,  he  was 
a slightly  overgrown,  over-coloured 
man,  a shade  hectoring  where  he 


had  only  been  impetuous  of  old, 
bluff,  as  a young  man’s  frankness 
sometimes  develops  into  bluffness 
when  he  approaches  middle  age. 
He  was  still  a trifle  thickheaded 
maugre  the  increased  expansion 
of  his  forehead  produced  by  the 
hair  wearing  away  from  the  tem- 
ples, but  he  had  a certain  weight 
and  wisdom  of  experience  written 
impressively  on  the  originally 
somewhat  over-smooth  white  ma- 
terial. He  was  a goodly  prince 
withal,  and  sweet-tempered,  not- 
withstanding his  hectoring,  when 
he  was  not  overmuch  tried  and 
provoked. 

With  regard  to  Princess  Pauline, 
it  was  significant  that  her  intimate 
ladies  could  not  do  without  an 
affectionate  abbreviation  of  her 
name.  How  that  the  diminutive 
Line  was  abolished — Princess  Lise 
having  stolen,  among  other  things, 
a bit  of  her  aunt’s  name — the 
gracious  ladies,  for  very  affec- 
tionateness as  well  as  shortness, 
when  they  were  not  on  ceremony, 
called  their  mistress  Princess  Paule. 
The  most  careful  and  considerate 
of  them  forgot  how  near  the  title 
was  to  that  other  which  their 
princess  thought  to  claim  in  the  joy 
and  assurance  of  her  youth. 

Princess  Pauline,  who  had  re- 
mained always  in  the  same  place, 
turning  on  the  same  pivot  among 
her  tarnished  mirrors  and  velvet 
couches,  grand  piano,  porcelain 
stove,  myrtle  and  India-rubber 
trees,  was  as  much  changed  as  if 
she  were  another  woman.  She  was 
still  good,  true,  and  tender— nothing 
could  change  her  there — still  show- 
ing the  traditional  type  of  sainthood, 
but  it  was  the  sainthood  of  the  clois- 
ter now,  and  no  longer  of  the  warm, 
stirring  hearth,  or  the  open,  bustling 
market-place.  Her  very  sweet  face 
had  grown  pinched  and  bloodless, 
as  her  character  was  becoming  mor- 
bidly austere  towards  herself,  spas- 
modic and  mystical  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  charity  and  piety.  She 
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was  getting  a little  hopeless  of 
others,  and  more  and  more  startled 
and  scared  by  them,  as  a creature 
dwelling  in  dim  shady  places  is 
depressed  and  fluttered  when  it 
passes  into  the  rude,  open  light. 
Already,  at  nearly  forty,  Princess 
Pauline  was  a shadowy  nervous 
ghost  of  a woman  from  whose  in- 
dividual existence  and  very  con- 
stitution all  lingering  brightness 
and  bravery  were  gradually  being 
pressed  out. 

Princess  Pauline  had  to  watch 
Princess  Lise  through  every  stage 
of  her  life  ; to  watch  and  wonder, 
with  throbs  of  vain  jealousy  and 
anguish  in  the  formerly  con- 
tented, patient  heart,  whether  this 
trait  and  that  would  please  and  al- 
lure Prince  Paul  (she  had  known  so 
well  what  would  please  and  allure 
him),  or  repel  and  disgust  him? 
whether  the  fat  rosy  child  would 
grow  up  a pretty  girl  ? whether  she 
would  be  cured  of  the  tom-boy  tricks 
incorrigible  by  maiden  hands  ? 
whether  the  incipient  airs  and 
affectation  of  the  girl  were  signs 
favourable  or  unfavourable  of  the 
dawning  womanhood  ? 

All  the  while  there  was  an  almost 
ghastly  serio-comic  element  in  the 
situation,  like  the  patches  and  daubs 
of  paint  on  the  face  of  a clown  whose 
heart  is  breaking.  To  think  that 
Princess  Pauline  should  reward  her 
little  niece  with  a slice  of  cake  and  a 
handful  of  cherries,  charging  her 
not  to  fill  her  mouth  too  full  and 
not  to  choke  upon  the  stones,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  tempted  to 
hate  the  child  for  usurping  the  wo- 
man’s place  ! To  hear  that  Prince 
Paul  had  sent  his  little  princess  a 
doll,  and  to  hear  it  with  a pang  ! 
How  it  covered  Princess  Pauline 
with  shame  as  well  as  sorrow  ; how 
it  wrung  and  tortured  her  noble, 
gentle  heart ! 

The  first  time  Prince  Paul  saw 
his  cousin  Princess  Pauline  at  the 
termination  of  his  self-banishment, 
he  looked  at  her  fixedly,  then  turned 


away  his  head ; and  he  had  always 
an  inclination  to  turn  away  his  head 
when  he  stumbled  upon  her  after- 
wards. ‘ I should  never  have  known 
her  again,  never,’  he  said  emphati- 
cally, half  to  himself. 

Prince  Paul  held  stoutly  that 
Princess  Pauline  had  given  him 
up  long  ago,  while  it  was  as  true 
that  he  had  given  up  her.  But 
he  was  not  so  utterly  indifferent  to 
her  that  he  did  not  avoid  her,  and 
would  not  be  grave  and  cross  for 
half  a day  after  chancing  to  meet 
her.  She  did  not  throw  herself  in 
his  way,  but  she  came  back  from 
these  casual  meetings  in  a burn- 
ing fever.  She  would  pass  a sleep- 
less night,  pray  the  more  fervently, 
and  be  out  by  daybreak,  or  as  soon 
as  the  early  Court  hours  permitted 
her,  in  the  heat  and  the  cold, 
tiring  out  her  most  attached  lady- 
in-waiting  by  her  untiring  deeds 
of  benevolence  to  the  beloved  Kurz- 
heimers.  Verily  the  tongues  of  the 
people  blessed  Princess  Pauline,  so 
that,  catching  their  grateful  mur- 
murs, she  was  impelled  to  say  pite- 
ously, ‘ Surely  God  will  hear  them, 
and  the  day  will  come  that,  having 
afflicted  me,  He  will  afflict  me  no 
more.’  The  next  moment  she  would 
accuse  herself  harshly  of  presump- 
tion, self-righteousness,  unsubdued 
worldliness,  and  evil  nature. 

It  was  a fact  that  the  poorest  of 
the  people,  the  very  old,  and  a few 
of  her  own  contemporaries,  made  a 
saint  outright  of  Princess  Pauline, 
and,  in  spite  of  their  Protestantism, 
worshipped  her.  They  maintained 
that  the  attractions  of  young  Prin- 
cess Lise  were  nothing  to  the  early 
graces  of  Princess  Pauline.  But  the 
mass  of  her  own  Kurzheimers,  for 
whom, in  mistaken  devotion,  she  had 
declared,  amidst  her  heart-throes, 
she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  herself, 
shelved  Princess  Pauline  — ‘ old 
Princess  Pauline’  the  young,  bold, 
irreverent  spirits  began  to  call  her, 
with  her  ‘ slow  ’ quietness  and 
goodness — and  gave  their  allegi- 
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ance  to  the  broad  lustre  of  a new 
queen. 

While  spring  had  dragged  out 
its  promise,  and  summer  its  perfec- 
tion, to  the  over-ripeness  of  autumn 
and  the  hoariness  of  winter  these 
eighteen  times,  the  fresh  changes  in 
the  Grand  Ducal  family  had  been 
far  fewer  and  slighter  than  during 
the  one  or  two  eventful  years  after 
Princess  Pauline  grew  up.  The  old 
Grand  Duke  still  lived  at  that  great 
age  at  which  the  living  may  be  al- 
ready so  far  withdrawn  that  only  the 
faint  echo  of  the  clash  and  struggle 
of  life  still  going  on,  as  loudly  and 
fiercely  as  ever,  can  reach  the  aged 
combatant  where  he  sits  waiting 
to  be  gone.  Prince  Fritz  still  lived 
his  living  death.  He  was  an  in- 
offensive idiot,  as  destitute  of  malice 
as  of  mind ; like  a gaunt,  creaking- 
jointed,  ponderous-headed  creature, 
whom  some  Frankenstein  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  animate  with  the  true 
vital  spark.  One  agreeable  change 
in  the  palace  of  Kurzheim  was 
that  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess 
Charles  had  married  again  among 
her  own  people  at  the  other  end  of 
Germany,  and  in  place  of  peace 
going  with  her,  had  left  it  behind 
her.  Of  course  she  could  not  take 
her  daughter — of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  Kurzheim  nation — any 
more  than  her  son.  But  one  trou- 
blesome consequence  of  Princess 
Lise’s  mother’s  marriage  and  re- 
moval from  her  daughter  was,  that 
the  ci-devant  Hereditary  Grand 
Duchess  Charles  was  constantly 
sending  from  that  other  end  of 
Germany  spies  to  see  after  the  wel- 
fare of  Princess  Lise,  and  report 
progress  to  her  interested  mother. 
These  envoys  were  young  and  old 
princely  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  ; 
and  after  all  it  was  just  and  fit 
that,  in  spite  of  the  conventual  and 
hospitable  character  of  the  Court, 
Princess  Lise,  a high-spirited  young 
girl,  should  see  her  kindred,  make 
some  acquaintance  with  the  world 


through  them,  and  enjoy  a little 
subdued  merry-making,  if  she  were 
not  to  be  reduced  to  witlessness 
like  her  brother,  or  rendered  a pre- 
mature Protestant  nun  like  Princess 
Pauline. 

Princess  Lise  was  one  of  those  girls 
who  are  quite  women  at  eighteen, 
and  in  .some  things  more  tho- 
roughly matured  than  her  middle- 
aged  aunt.  Princess  Lise  was  like 
her  mother,  with  a difference — more 
honest  and  affectionate.  In  person 
Princess  Lise  had  a very  exuber- 
ance of  life  and  viva.city  in  her 
laughing  eyes,  her  dimpled  red 
and  white  cheeks,  her  pouting  lips, 
her  chin  already  inclining  to  double 
itself,  the  profusion  of  her  auburn 
hair,  the  fine  sweep  of  her  shoulders, 
the  freedom  and  firmness  of  her 
gait. 

Princess  Lise  did  more  than  tole- 
rate Tante  Pauline  ; the  niece  had 
a liking  for  the  aunt,  which  was  a 
considerable  concession  from  a de- 
termined thoughtless  girl,  disposed 
to  refuse  to  be  in  leading  strings  to 
a staid,  reserved,  formal  aunt — (for 
her  life  Princess  Pauline  could  not 
help  being  formal  to  Princess  Lise) 
— an  aunt  who  had  striven — God 
knew  how  she  had  striven — to  do 
what  was  right  by  her  niece,  to  bear 
her  no  grudge,  to  love  her  for  an- 
other’s sake,  as  well  as  her  own  and 
her  family’s,  even  to  train  her  into 
being  a model  wife  to  Prince  Paul. 

But  Princess  Lise’s  mind  was  full 
of  a commonplace  girl’s  shallow, 
conceited  notions.  While  she  liked 
her  aunt,  the  girl,  in  the  arrogance 
and  intolerance  of  her  youth,  held 
the  woman  cheap,  pitied  her  with 
a flavour  of  contempt  in  the  pity, 
slighted  her  in  heedless  moments, 
which  were  very  many,  and  some- 
times attempted  to  carry  it  with  a 
high  hand  and  snub  her  aunt  when 
that  aunt  contradicted  her.  Prin- 
cess Lise  only  rebuked  herself,  and 
was  sorry  for  her  misbehaviour 
when  even  her  careless  eyes  could 
not  avoid  being  struck  by  Princess 
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Pauline’s  worn  looks,  and  lier  light, 
sanguine  mind  received  a passing 
impression  of  what  lier  aunt  had 
done  and  suffered  for  her  family — 
Princess  Lise’s  family  as  well  as 
Princess  Pauline’s.  As  to  taking 
into  account  how  Prince  Paul  had 
been  spoken  of  for  Princess  Pauline 
before  he  was  set  apart  for  her  niece, 
the  story  had  gone  in  at  the  one  ear 
and  out  at  the  other.  The  bare  idea 
of  a love  affair  of  which  Princess 
Pauline  had  been  the  heroine  was 
supremely  ridiculous  to  a common- 
place mind  which  had  never  known 
love.  The  same  commonplace  mind 
was  quick  to  claim  and  tenacious  to 
hold  its  dues. 

Prince  Paul  was  a brave  and 
burly  suitor,  whom  his  promised 
bride  by  no  means  undervalued  in 
the  abstract.  She  was  vain  of  his 
manliness  and  the  dignity  of  his 
very  years.  She  delighted,  like  a 
child,  to  have  so  proper  a man  in  her 
power,  as  she  believed ; to  tyrannise 
over  him  by  playing  off,  against  his 
bearded  majesty  and  wrath,  some 
one  of  the  beardless  kinsmen  with 
whom  her  mother  kept  her  well 
supplied.  If  Princess  Lise  did  not 
always  succeed  in  plaguing  Prince 
Paul — who,  as  a rule,  did  not  con- 
descend to  mind  her  fun  much, 
and  did  not  stop  to  harass  himself 
with  a doubt  of  his  bride,  or  of 
stepping  into  the  first  place  in  the 
government  of  Kurzheim,  a plan 
that  had  become  dear  to  his  middle- 
aged  pride  and  ambition — she  had 
the  immense  triumph  of  awakening 
trepidation  in  the  Cabinet  of  her 
country.  It  did  not  approve  of  the 
outsiders  who  danced  attendance  on 
its  princess.  Might  they  not,  for  all 
the  Kurzheim  counsellors  knew,  be 
usurping  Grossheimers  in  disguise  ? 

But  Princess  Lise’s  flouts  and 
vagaries  principally  perplexed  her 
aunt,  Princess  Pauline.  What  head 
and  heart-aches  such  naughtiness 
gave  the  woman  who  had  never  been 
naughty  since  she  was  a half- shy, 
half- sparkling  little  child  ! 


The  last  importation  to  the  Kurz- 
heim court,  on  Princess  Lise’s  ac- 
count. was  a pacific  student,  Prince 
William,  so  innocent  and  sensitive- 
looking in  his  girlishly  fair  beauty, 
so  grave  and  thoughtful  and  learned, 
that  the  council  dismissed  all  fear 
of  him  as  a dangerous  acquaintance 
for  its  not  very  manageable  prin- 
cess. It  was  some  excuse  for  Prin- 
cess Lise  that  her  maiden  days  were 
fast  approaching  their  termination. 
It  wanted  little  more  than  three 
months  to  the  date  when  her  grand- 
father and  the  cabinet  council  of  her 
alarmed  countrymen  had  appointed, 
while  she  was  yet  in  her  fatherless 
cradle,  that  she  should  be  disposed 
of  in  marriage,  and  pass  into  the  sure 
hands  of  Prince  Paul.  Naturally 
Princess  Lise  desired  to  make  the 
most  of  the  little  that  was  left 
her  of  her  freedom,  so  she  was 
particularly  provoking  in  wiling 
Prince  William  from  his  pipe,  and 
his  Greek  myths,  and  entangling 
him  reluctantly  in  flirtations  which 
were  not  at  all  in  the  quiet,  steady 
lad’s  way,  and  in  holding  off  Prince 
Paul  when  he  grew  at  last  net- 
tled and  disturbed. 

But  Princess  Lise  was  good  as 
well  as  mirthful  on  the  last  gala 
evening  in  the  Kurzheim  palace 
that  winter. 

A favourite  girl-friend  of  Prin- 
cess Lise  was  about  to  anticipate 
her  princess  by  marrying  a raw  but 
sufficiently  endowed  officer  in  the 
Kurzheim  Guards.  Princess  Lise 
would  have  the  kindly  child’s-play 
which  distinguishes  the  eve  of  a 
German  wedding  celebrated  in  the 
palace,  and  being  an  active-minded, 
pertinacious  young  woman,  as  well 
as  a princess,  she  had  her  way, 
collected  a large  audience,  and  in- 
cluded in  it,  countenancing  the 
sport,  her  elderly  bridegroom,  Prince 
Paul,  and  her  maiden  aunt,  Princess 
Pauline. 

The  quaint,  homely  masquerade 
is  like  a domestic  nineteenth-cen- 
tury version  of  the  moral  plays  of 
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the  Middle  Ages,  with  family  jokes 
and  nicknames,  reminiscences  of 
the  past  and  prospects  of  the 
future,  and  personifications  of  good 
and  had  qualities.  Thus,  as  Ba- 
roness Ida  yon  Bach  had  been 
in  her  nonage  notoriously  an  ar- 
rant coward  in  the  matter  of  ghosts, 
sheeted  figures  glided,  and  cowled 
heads  wagged  among  the  palace 
guests  on  every  side  of  her ; as  she 
had  been  beset  by  a not  singular 
youthful  weakness  of  strutting  and 
crowing  on  every  girlish  success,  to 
correct  which  her  family  had  em- 
ployed the  wholesome  satire  of 
dubbing  her  in  their  annals  ‘the 
Cock,’  figures  wrapped  in  great 
feather  tippets,  with  their  heads 
surmounted  by  magnificent  scar- 
let silk  crests,  now  hopped  behind 
and  scraped  before  Baroness  Ida. 
As  Baroness  Ida’s  bridegroom 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a 
venerable  grand-aunt,  whose  heir  he 
was,  and  to  whom  it  was  sanguinely 
proposed  that  Baroness  Ida  should 
be  the  best  and  dearest  of  daugh- 
ters, she  was  perpetually  encounter- 
ing by  anticipation  old  ladies  in 
mittens,  neckerchiefs,  helmet  caps, 
with  trains  drawn  through  their 
pocket  holes,  and  peaked  shoes,  who 
insisted  on  bestowing  their  blessing 
and  grandmotherly  caresses  in  the 
most  public  way. 

Princess  Lise  to  her  great  exulta- 
tion supported  many  characters ; and 
in  every  character  which  she  as- 
sumed Princess  Lise  was  constantly 
glancing  over  to  Prince  Paul  as  if  she 
were  solicitous  of  his  approbation. 
Between  every  change  of  characters 
she  came  to  his  side,  and  looked  up 
at  him  to  be  praised  and  petted.  It 
would  have  been  scarcely  possible 
for  a much  harder  and  less  suscep- 
tible man  than  Prince  Paul  not  to 
be  pleased  and  touched  by  the  im- 
plied homage,  not  to  be  caught  for 
the  hour  by  the  girl  and  princess 
in  the  pride  and  charm  of  her  youth 
and  the  height  of  her  happiness. 

Young  Prince  William  took  no 


part  in  the  mummery.  He  was  too 
much  of  a stranger  to  be  intrusted 
with  a part ; and  whether  he  moped 
under  his  exclusion  from  a large 
proportion  of  the  juniors,  whether 
his  intimacy  with  stately  Greek 
choruses  caused  noisy  childish 
babbling  to  be  intolerable  to  him 
— he  looked  tired  and  dispirited  in 
his  velvet  coat  and  ruffles. 

Princess  Pauline,  in  the  weari- 
ness of  her  heart-ache,  labouring 
to  be  entertained  herself  and  to  en- 
tertain others,  sought  feebly  to 
cheer  the  disconsolate  boy,  Prince 
William,  who  would  by  no  means 
respond  to  her  promptings — on  the 
contrary,  who  looked  askance  at  her 
now  and  then  with  curious  indig- 
nation as  though  she  had  done  him 
a great  wrong  in  some  former  state 
of  existence. 

Prince  Paul  wanted  no  cheering 
this  night.  He  was  in  high  feather, 
though  he  had  not  been  coaxed  by 
his  gay  young  mistress  to  descend 
to  a mask.  The  Groszschatzmeister 
and  the  Hofmeister,  indeed,  in 
official  recognition  of  what  was 
Princess  Lise’s  as  well  as  Baroness 
Ida  von  Bach’s  pantomime,  ap- 
peared, the  one  as  a peasant  of  the 
province  in  which  Baron  von  Bach’s 
estate  was  situated,  the  other  as  a 
well-known  and  eccentric  Herr 
Professor  in  the  famous  university 
where  Baroness  Ida’s  bridegroom 
had  studied.  But  Prince  Paul,  as 
an  influential  highness,  only  wore 
his  uniform  as  a general  in  the  regi- 
ment of  which  Baroness  Ida’s  bride- 
groom was  a lieutenant.  With 
reference  to  that  uniform,  Princess 
Lise  told  her  bridegroom  to  his 
face — unblushingly  on  her  side, 
though  she  absolutely  made  a flat- 
tered blush  (the  honest  man  was 
open  to  flattery)  burn  through  the 
forty  and  one  years’  bronze  and 
bristles  of  Prince  Paul’s  face — that 
he  should  not  have  required  an  ex- 
traordinary inducement  to  put  on 
his  gold-seamed  and  braided  coat, 
and  to  hold  a plumed  hat  in  his 
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hand,  when  he  was  so  evidently 
formed  for  them  and  they  for 
him. 

Any  straggling  anxieties  and  ap- 
prehensions which  had  of  late 
puckered  Prince  Paul’s  forehead  and 
soured  his  good  temper  were  com- 
pletely set  at  rest  this  evening. 
Princess  Lise  had  never  been  so 
markedly  kind  and  deferential,  with 
a shade  of  coy  demureness  which 
robbed  her  manner  of  pertness  and 
lent  it  a little  of  the  subdued 
grace  that  one  was  apt  to  miss  in 
it.  For  more  than  one  fleeting 
moment  this  night  Princess  Lise 
recalled  to  Prince  Paul,  for  the  first 
and  last  time  in  their  lives,  not  her 
aunt  Princess  Pauline,  but  a happy 
loving  maiden,  whom  he  had  known 
in  the  long  past  and  called  his 
Princess  Line. 

Prince  Paul  was  carried  out  of 
himself ; he  clapped  his  hands  at  the 
game  till  he  clapped  his  gloves  to 
tatters ; he  cried  ‘ Bravo  ! ’ till  his 
mellow  voice  grew  hoarse ; he  smiled 
broadly  on  his  young  princess  ; his 
ruddy  face  flushed  crimson  with 
delight  and  affection. 

Prince  William  put  an  abrupt 
end  to  Princess  Pauline’s  charitable 
attentions  by  announcing,  with 
lugubrious  dignity,  at  a moment 
when  Princess  Lise  had  stepped 
within  hearing,  that  he  must 
retire  and  make  preparations  for 
his  departure  next  day.  Princess 
Lise  received  the  news  indirectly 
with  a little  laugh  and  toss  of  the 
head  as  if  she  considered  Prince 
William  excessively  foolish,  as  if  she 
had,  moreover,  grown  rather  tired 
of  his  companionship,  so  as  neither 
to  feel  nor  feign  sorrow  when  his 
back  was  about  to  be  turned. 

Princess  Pauline’s  court  dress  of 
brocade  was  to  her  most  unbe- 
coming. It  happened  to  be  ashen- 
coloured,  and  the  colour  coincided 
with  the  wanness  of  her  com- 
plexion, while  the  unbending  folds 
of  the  material  stood  out  in 
angular  drapery  that  exaggerated 


the  meagreness  of  her  figure. 
Princess  Pauline’s  hair  was  also 
in  full  dress,  but  showing  the  silver 
threads  glancing  in  its  sandy  locks, 
the  only  thing  gleaming  about  her, 
and  having  over  all  a drooping 
green  crown  with  a painful  resem- 
blance to  cypress  boughs.  That  is 
a true  and  faithful  description  of 
Princess  Pauline  at  this  period  of 
her  life,  and  on  this  night,  to  a cur- 
sory, superficial  observer.  But  to 
an  enlightened  gazer  who  should 
study  her,  she  was  still  like  a price- 
less, low- toned  picture,  like  a ravish- 
ing air  in  a minor  key,  like  the 
rows  of  pearls  which  hung  on  her 
breast — a true  lady,  a tender  wo- 
man, a tried  saint. 

Prince  Paul’s  rapture  went  to  his 
head  like  strong  drink  ; he  could  not 
pick  and  choose  a listener,  any  more 
than  an  intoxicated  man  could  choose 
a listener.  He  threw  himself  down 
on  a chair  near  Princess  Pauline, 
and  broke  out  to  her,  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  world,  in  enthusiastic 
eulogies  of  Princess  Lise,  and 
glad  prophecies,  of  his  happiness. 

‘ Princess  Lise  is  just  what  I want,’ 
concluded  Prince  Paul,  with  bliss- 
ful assurance  and  obliviousness;  £a 
quieter  woman  would  not  have 
suited  me  in  the  end.’ 

‘ Indeed,  Prince,  is  that  the  case  ?’ 
enquired  his  listener  with  dry  lips 
and  not  knowing  what  she  said, 
with  her  heart  stabbed,  and  the 
words  of  another  sentence  ringing 
in  her  ears,  ‘I  shall  wait — let  it 
be  a thousand  years.’ 

The  waiting  had  been  for  this, 
that  she  should  be  rejected  and 
lightly  esteemed  to  her  face — and 
not  merely  as  she  now  was,  withered, 
pined  away,  and  sore  broken  in 
spirit,  but  as  she  had  been  when 
she  had  given  and  never  taken 
back  of  her  best — her  best,  com- 
pared to  which  she  had  a swift, 
sure,  indignant  conviction  in  the 
middle  of  her  humiliation,  and  of 
her  humility  and  perpetual  penances, 
that  Princess  Lise’s  gifts  were 
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coarse,  common  dross.  All  had 
been  thrown  away  on  this  ungrate- 
ful, forsworn  man. 

The  sound  of  Princess  Pauline’s 
husky  voice,  and  the  sight  of  the 
manner  in  which  her  shaking  hand 
worked  her  fan,  sobered  Prince 
Paul  and  brought  him  back  to  him- 
self and  to  certain  facts  in  his 
history.  He  rose  up  as  precipi- 
tately as  his  stature  and  state  would 
admit  of  and  retreated  into  a remote 
corner  of  the  banquet-room,  where 
for  five  minutes  he  could  have 
knocked  his  head  against  the  wall, 
or  torn  his  hair  like  a mad  middle- 
aged  countryman  of  Werter,  he  was 
so  remorseful  in  his  genuine  kind- 
liness for  the  blow  which  he  had 
dealt  in  his  abominable  candour. 

But  soon  Prince  Paul’s  natural 
phlegm  and  conceit  came  to  his 
aid.  He  ceased  to  call  himself 
4 a cruel  blockhead.’  He  told 
himself  she  must  have  known  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  said — -it 
was  not  far  to  seek,  or  any  secret. 
Princess  Pauline  was  a woman 
come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  be- 
sides having  been  always  wise.  He 
persuaded  himself  that  she  would 
rather  like  to  hear  his  content  from 
his  own  lips.  Nothing  could  so 
convince  her  that  he  bore  no  malice, 
had  ceased  to  regret  what  she  had 
done,  regarded  her  altogether  as  his 
friend. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BINDING  UP  HIS  WOUNDS. 

The  next  forenoon  Princess  Pauline 
sat  cowering  over  her  stove  in  the 
dazzling  but  cold  winter  sunshine. 
Her  hands  and  her  handiwork  had 
alike  fallen  into  her  lap,  while  she 
asked  herself  whether  everything 
which  she  had  regarded  as  rendering 
life  not  merely  bearable  but  grand  in 
its  littleness  and  sweet  in  its  bitter- 
ness — all  truth,  devotion,  hope, 
and  trust,  were  no  better  than  the 
ashes  before  her,  when  a gracious 
lady  and  lively  grig  of  a noble 


woman  burst  in  with  the  bare  cere- 
mony of  knocking  at  the  door. 

‘ Oh  ! your  highness — I beg  your 
highness’s  pardon  for  intruding.  No, 
it  is  nothing  about  the  Grand  Duke, 
nor  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke 
Pritz.  Compose  yourself,  dear  Prin- 
cess Pauline,  for  you  are  shaking  like 
a leaf.  It  is  about  Princess  Lise. 
Such  a thing  has  come  to  pass ! 
Your  highness  remembers  how 
Prince  William  said  last  night  he 
was  going  to-day,  and  stalked  off  the 
moment  he  had  uttered  the  words, 
and  without  so  much  as  wishing 
the  illustrious  company  good  night. 
Ah  ! these  scholars,  though  they  are 
princes,  are  so  rude — only  Prince 
William  looked  so  nice  and  blonde. 
Well ! what  do  you  think  ? — I do  not 
know  howl  am  to  tell  your  highness. 
Youth,  even  in  the  members  of  royal 
families,  is  so  dreadfully  regardless 
-•-only  your  youth  was  never  regard- 
less, dear  Princess.’ 

4 But  let  us  hear  your  news,  dear 
lady,’  said  Princess  Pauline. 

4 Well,  madam,  Prince  William, 
instead  of  going  away  respectably 
this  morning,  according  to  his  word 
— but  I must  say  one  of  the  carriages 
was  ordered  to  the  palace  gate,  and 
I ought  to  add  in  fairness,  begging 
humbly  that  your  highness  will  over- 
look my  seeming  to  cast  reflections 
on  any  member  of  the  Grand  Ducal 
family,  I do  not  think  Prince  Wil- 
liam, who  was  a modest  young 
fellow  and  book-worm  when  he 
came,  would  have  taken  the  step  he 
took  had  he  not  received  encourage- 
ment.’ 

4 You  owe  me  no  apologies, 
Baroness,’  protested  Princess  Pau- 
line with  an  impatient  sigh.  4 What 
has  Prince  William  done  P ’ 

4 It  must  have  been  put  into  his 
head,  in  fact,  by — I dare  not  say 
whom.  Prince  William  managed  to 
have  a private  interview  against 
all  the  proprieties  and  the  Court 
rules  with — in  fact,  with  the  Prin- 
cess Lise.  As  for  the  interview,  it 
did  not  matter  so  much  after  all,  for 
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it  was  cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  a 
deputation  from  the  Cabinet,  con- 
sisting of  Count  von  Bach  and  the 
Prince  of  Oesterthurm,  to  wait 
upon  the  Princess  (I  suppose  she 
had  forgotten  the  day — if  she  were 
not  our  princess  I should  say,  she 
had  such  a memory  !).’ 

‘ Bad  memories  are  the  fashion,’ 
murmured  Princess  Pauline. 

‘ Count  von  Bach  and  the  Prince 
Oesterthurm  came,  as  your  highness 
will  guess,  to  call  upon  Princess 
Lise  to  comply  with  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  his  Serene  Highness 
the  Grand  Duke,  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  country  have  given  her  to 
Prince  Paul,  and  to  beg  her  to  do 
him  and  the  nation  the  honour  of 
fixing  the  day  for  the  grand  festival 
of  the  wedding.’ 

‘ Well,  well,’  cried  Princess  Pau- 
line, beating  her  thin  hands  toge- 
ther as  if  that  would  hurry  the 
speaker. 

‘And  now,  what  does  Princess 
Lise  say  to  the  honourable  council- 
lors ? Gracious  Princess,  you  will 
never  guess.  She  will  have  nothing 
to  say,  after  all  that  has  come  and 
gone,  to  Prince  Paul — or  any  other 
stout,  purple,  middle-aged  man,  old 
enough  to  be  her  father,  no,  nor  to 
any  young  prince,  save  Prince  Wil- 
liam, because  they  two  are  a pair  of 
lovers — pardon  the  word,  Princess 
Pauline,  I die  with  the  shame  of 
having  to  utter  it — but  Princess 
Lise  was  so  left  to  herself  as  to  use 
it  without  any  qualm,  popping  it 
out  quite  plain,  I do  assure  you. 
Ach ! ach ! what  are  we  coming 

‘ To  what  the  councillors  said,’ 
suggested  Princess  Pauline  ur- 
gently. 

‘ If  your  highness  will  give  me 
time,’  responded  the  informant  in 
an  injured  tone.  ‘ Princess  Lise 
added  that  she  and  Prince  Wil- 
liam had  a quarrel  yesterday,  but 
they  made  it  up  to-day,  and  in 
the  place  of  his  going  away  this 
morning  the  two  were  never  to 


part  again.  And  what  does  [my 
innocent  little  prince  do  but  back 
Princess  Lise  as  swaggeringly  as 
any  Bitter  of  them  all,  and  end  by 
pulling  out  of  his  ingenious  pocket 
a paper  containing  the  consent  of 
the  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess 
Charles  to  his  pretensions  to  the 
hand  of  our  young  princess,  with 
which  he  had  come  ready  furnished 
in  case  it  should  be  wanted  ! ’ 

‘ My  gracious  sister-in-law  must 
have  had  her  hand  in  everything,’' 
reflected  Princess  Pauline,  striving 
to  shake  off  a sense  of  stupefaction. 

‘ Princess  Lise  maintains  that  she 
has  done  no  wrong.  Princess  Lise 
argues  that  she  does  well  to  resist 
usurped  authority,  and  to  assert  her 
own  freedom  of  choice  within  certain 
bounds  of  royal  blood.  If  it  were 
not  Princess  Lise  who  said  so,  we 
should  declare  the  speaker  guilty 
of  high  treason.’ 

‘ Princess  Lise  is  right,’  said 
Princess  Pauline,  rising  slowly  to 
her  feet.  As  she  did  so  she  found 
light  and  strength  to  trample  down 
old  phantoms,  all  the  stern  barriers 
and  rigid  precedents  of  her  life. 

‘ Princess  Lise  is  right,’  she  re- 
peated with  firmness  and  fervour, 

‘ to  stand  up  for  herself  and  Prince 
William,  if  they  love  one  another.’ 

‘ How  good  you  are,  Tante  Pau- 
line, to  take  my  part ! ’ Princess 
Lise  confessed  with  effusion  later 
in  the  day.  ‘ I never  counted  on 
it  from  you.  Had  I known  how 
kind  and  warm-hearted  you  were 
with  all  your  discretion  and  excel- 
lence, I should  have  taken  ex- 
ample by  you,  and  not  have  vexed 
you  by  my  hoydenish  ways  ; above 
all,  I should  not  have  been  just  a 
little  bit  deceitful.  I wish  I had 
never  teased  you,  Tante  Pauline, 
because,’  finished  Princess  Lise 
with  great  solemnity,  ‘ since  this 
morning  I know  what  you  have 
had  to  suffer.’ 

She  knew ! In  the  first  flush  of 
her  love  and  its  opposition,  standing 
out  for  and  with  her  lover,  and  he 
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at  her  side,  and  in  the  act  of  taking 
his  pledge  that  he  would  wait  for 
her  a thousand  years,  how  little  did 
the  young  Princess  Lise  yet  know  ! 

Happily  for  her,  not  to  say  for 
Prince  William,  she  had  not  to  learn 
those  further  lessons  so  weary  to 
her  predecessor.  Times  and  men 
had  gradually  changed,  and  old 
feuds  and  animosities  grown  weaker. 
Prince  William  had  no  weighty 
disqualifications  to  be  overcome. 
Indeed  with  his  youth  agree- 
ing with  Princess  Lise’s  youth,  his 
fair  face  suiting  her  bloom,  his 
neutrality,  his  freedom  from  assump- 
tion, his  learning,  he  was  a better 
prince  consort  than  the  most  among 
the  minor  princes  who  would  have 
been  likely  to  present  themselves  as 
candidates  for  Princess  Lise’s  hand. 

The  great  objection  to  Prince 
William  was  that  he  was  not  Prince 
Paul,  who  had  been  bidden  to  give 
up  his  own  modest  prospects  and 
Princess  Pauline,  and  had  given 
them  up,  after  a protest,  and  kept 
himself  for  Princess  Lise  these 
eighteen  years,  teaching  himself,  in 
the  mean  time,  political  ambition, 
and  the  now,  to  him,  useless  art  of 
conducting  state  affairs. 

But  as  Princess  Lise  had  lifted 
her  voice  for  Prince  William  and 
against  Prince  Paul,  the  Cabinet 
Council  of  Kurzheim,  assembled  in 
full  body,  arrived  at  the  gallant 
and  magnanimous  conclusion  that 
Princess  Lise’s  wilful  voice  turned 
the  scales.  There  was  nothing  left 
for  them  to  do  but  to  cancel  their 
former  resolution,  endorse  Princess 
Lise’s  selection  of  a husband,  and 
cause  it  to  take  effect. 

Nobody  need  mind  Prince  Paul 
very  much — he  was  the  victim  of 
circumstances,  and  of  a political 
mistake  which  might  occur  any  day 
to  the  most  conscientious  and  cau- 
tious of  cabinet  councils  and  prin- 
cipalities. Prince  Paul  had  still 
Distelhof,  its  farm  and  forest  privi- 
leges, and,  by-the-by,  he  might 
still  have  ‘ old  Princess  Pauline.’ 


[August 

Prince  Paul  was  not  disposed  to 
take  his  dismissal  so  easily.  Prince 
Paul  was  a second  time  in  his  life 
wild  with  rage,  pain,  and  mortifi- 
cation, when  his  horse  clattered 
anew  over  the  wooden  bridge  across 
the  Weder,  and  into  the  palace 
court.  But  he  did  not  seek  Princess 
Lise’s  suite  of  rooms  on  this  oc- 
casion, any  more  than  he  sought  a 
second  time  those  of  Princess 
Pauline,  or  the  hushed,  isolated 
apartment  of  the  old  Grand  Duke. 
Prince  Paul  stamped  into  the  coun- 
cil room,  and  up  to  the  council- 
board,  challenging  the  members 
to  answer  this  fraud  committed 
upon  him  as  prince  and  man. 

But  the  most  dogged  man  fights 
vainly  one  against  a crowd.  Princess 
Lise  told  Prince  Paul,  by  deputy, 
frankly,  that  she  could  not  be  said  to 
have  jilted  him,  since  she  had  been 
no  party  to  the  ministerial  arrange- 
ment, and  had  never  wanted  to 
marry  him — at  least  not  after  she 
had  seen  Prince  William.  Prince 
Paul’s  former  colleagues  did  no 
more  than  bear  with  his  wrath — 
not  resenting  it,  shrugging  their 
shoulders  behind  his  back.  The 
old  Grand  Duke  and  the  Here- 
ditary Grand  Duke  Fritz  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  appeal.  Fiven  a 
dull  man  saw  that  he  had  no  chance 
— he  was  thrown  over,  and  might 
as  well  give  up  a lost  game. 

Fiercely  putting  away  from  him 
all  suggestions  of  apology  or  com- 
pensation, refusing  to  see  anyone 
after  he  had  seen  the  council,  with 
the  Furies  behind  him  spurring  him 
on,  Prince  Paul  prepared  to  rush 
home  to  Distelhof  and  arrange  to 
shoot  himself  or  Prince  William. 
But  his  savagely-dealt-with  horse, 
plunging  as  it  was  lashed  out  of 
the  palace  gate,  threw  its  master, 
and  he  was  carried  back  senseless 
into  the  palace. 

Princess  Lise  grew  quite  white 
and  chattered  forth  her  terror. 
Prince  William  sent  for  the  court 
physician.  He  arrived  quickly,  but 
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found  a skilful  nurse  already  at  the 
patient’s  side — the  Princess  Pauline. 

Prince  Paul  was  neither  mor- 
tally nor  dangerously  injured,  unless 
he  himself  created  the  danger.  He 
was  not  even  permanently  crippled, 
he  was  only  disabled  for  a period 
of  weeks — a prisoner  and  a pen- 
sioner on  the  mercy  of  those  whom 
he  denounced  as  his  greatest  ene- 
mies. He  might  grind  his  teeth 
and  rage  at  the  galling  restraint, 
the  last  humiliation  ; he  might 
sulk  and  he  might  storm — Prince 
Paul’s  right  arm  was  fractured,  and 
his  left  leg  sprained,  and  he  was 
a heavy,  full-blooded  man.  The 
Herr  Doctor  would  not  permit  his 
patient — were  he  twice  a Prince 
Paul  and  thrice  a middle-aged 
bachelor  and  despot — to  move 
under  a month’s  interval. 

Prince  Paul  lay  like  a log,  ate  and 
drank  like  a coerced  barbarian,  and 
closed  his  eyes  tight  every  time  a 
faded,  light-footed,  low- voiced  lady 
came  near  him.  She  did  not  cease 
to  come  every  time  the  Grand  Duke 
could  spare  her  for  that  unprincely 
and  thankless  employment.  She 
came  after  he  had  recovered  some 
strength  and  recalled  his  good 
breeding  and  was  decently  civil 
and  gracious.  She  did  not  weary 
in  her  good  offices  when  the  month 
lengthened  into  two — not  from  any 
miscalculation  in  the  court  phy- 
sician’s reckoning,  but  because  of 
rheumatism  laying  hold  of  those 
limbs  of  Prince  Paul’s,  which  were 
at  present  at  a disadvantage. 

The  profoundness  of  Prince 
Paul’s  mortification,  the  soreness  of 
his  tough  heart  began  to  yield  in 
the  sanguine,  accommodating  man 
after  two  months’  time,  especially 
when  two  months  brought  clearer 
skies  and  more  balmy  breezes. 
Princess  Lise  had  gone  on  a farewell 
visit  before  her  marriage  to  her 
mother,  certainly  escorted  under 
proper  chaperon  age  by  Prince  Wil- 
liam. The  cousins  Princess  Pauline 
and  Prince  Paul  had  the  palace 


greatly  to  themselves,  and  were 
again  among  the  principal  persons 
in  it,  as  they  had  been  in  their  youth. 

Prince  Paul  began  to  think  that 
since  it  had  been  ordained  he  was 
to  be  laid  up,  it  was  better  in  the 
palace  of  Kurzheim,  where  he  was 
still  of  some  importance,  and  had 
as  cheerful  society  as  an  invalid 
could  avail  himself  of,  than  away  in 
the  crumbling  lodge  in  a wilderness 
of  Distelhof,  where  he  was  doomed 
to  abide  and  relapse  into  a half- 
savage life. 

Princess  Pauline  tried  hard  to  be 
cheerful  with  him  and  to  cheer 
him,  catering:  for  him  in  collecting 
and  spreading  out  before  him  all 
the  scraps  of  news  which  he  cared 
to  hear.  As  spring  brightened 
and  broadened  she  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  the  horn  of  the  herdsman 
or  the  tinkling  of  the  cows’  bells  in 
the  streets  when  they  went  to  and 
came  from  their  pasture.  She 
talked  of  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
and  of  crow  and  pigeon  shooting  and 
trout  fishing  ; gradually  reviving  in 
the  human  hearted  prince  his  unso- 
phisticated country  tastes  and  pur- 
suits— those  which  had  been  born 
with  him  and  would  latest  die  in 
him.  Then  she  would^delicately  hint 
to  Prince  Paul,  soothing  his  poor, 
vexed,  single-hearted  vanity,  and 
at  the  same  time  drawing  forth  his 
manliness,  how  with  his  rank,  his 
years,  his  honesty,  his  solid  sense 
and  discretion,  he  would  be  sorely 
missed  at  the  council  board, 
where  no  stranger  could  take 
his  place.  She  would  simply 
suggest  that  it  would  be  right 
princely  and  noble  in  him  to  con- 
tinue his  work  there,  though  it 
might  no  longer  be  pleasure  but 
pain  to  him  to  render  it. 

Lying  in  enforced  idleness  and 
stillness,  listening  to  Princess 
Pauline,  the  old  charm  began  to 
work  afresh,  and  to  hold  Prince 
Paul  anew  in  a closer,  firmer  grasp 
than  ever,  so  close  and  firm  that  it 
pained  him  at  first.  As  he  listened, 
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he  began  to  look  at  Princess 
Pauline  and  detect  in  her  more  and 
more  traces  of  Princess  Line.  Cer- 
tainly Princess  Pauline  in  her  light, 
fresh  morning  gown,  in  a sick  room, 
bore  a much  stronger  likeness  to 
Princess  Line  than  Princess  Pauline 
in  a court  dress  at  a court  festival 
had  been  able  to  do. 

Looking,  recalling,  dreaming,  one 
day  Prince  Paul  by  a slip  of  the 
tongue  called  his  cousin  Princess 
Line.  She  winced,  but  said  nothing. 
He  repeated  the  offence  with  aggra- 
vations—1 1 Line,’  he  said,  4 you  are 
always  Line  to  me.’ 

Princess  Pauline  chose  to  forget 
that  she  had  not  been  always  Line 
to  him — not  when  he  had  told  her 
a quieter  woman  than  Princess 
Lise  would  not  have  suited  him  in 
the  end.  She  looked  away,  but  it 
was  only  to  hide  that  she  was 
crying  with  happiness,  the  more 
exquisitely  sweet  to  her  that  it  had 
been  long  delayed  and  came  after 
bitter  trial. 

‘ Will  you  have  me  yet,  Line  P 
Can  I ask  it  of  you  ? ’ 

4 You  could  not  help  it,  Paul,’ 
she  replied  to  his  unspoken  charge 
and  defended  him  eagerly  against 
himself.  4 I gave  you  up.’ 

‘ Who  let  you  give  me  up  ? Who 
consented  to  give  himself  and  did 
give  himself,  the  baser  part  of  him, 
to  another  ? ’ he  asked  sadly. 

4 You  only  did  what  was  required 
of  you.  Ho  German  prince  would 
have  done  otherwise,’  she  main- 
tained warmly. 

4I  hope  some  princes  would.  I hope 
there  are  men  better  than  I,  Line.’ 

‘ I do  not  know  them,  Paul.  It 
is  I who  am  too  old,  worn,  and 
spiritless  now  to  be  fit  for  you  and 
Distelhof.’ 


4 Ah  ! Well,  Line,  if  you  are  ca- 
pable of  thinking  poor  Distelhof  a 
Paradise,  it  is  not  for  me  to  contra- 
dict you ; I am  only  too  grateful,  too 
blessed  in  your  delusion.’  And 
Prince  Paul  put  his  restored  limbs 
to  their  earliest  use  in  hobbling  from 
his  couch  to  the  side  of  Princess 
Pauline’s  chair  in  order  to  kiss  her 
lips,  cheeks,  hands,  stroke  her  hair, 
and  call  her  young  and  fair  for 
ever — to  him. 

Prince  William  and  Princess 
Lise  proved  a tolerably  happy 
couple,  and  he  made  the  best  of 
her  that  could  be  made.  But  if 
one  wanted  to  see  a supremely 
happy  couple,  any  Kurzheimer 
(and  the  Kurzheimers  took  a par- 
ticular pride  in  this  couple)  would 
have  directed  you  to  go  out  to 
rustic  Distelhof,  and  contemplate 
the  serene  cheerfulness,  the  genu- 
ine kindliness  and  usefulness  of 
Prince  Paul  and  his  Princess  Pau- 
line, growing  stout  in  her  serenity, 
the  most  bountiful  as  well  as  the 
most  benign  of  matrons. 

By  a satire  on  far-sighted  po- 
litical precautions  Princess  Lise 
and  Prince  William,  Prince  Paul 
and  Princess  Pauline  had  not  been 
married  a year,  when  not  only  the 
old  Grand  Duke  was  gathered 
quietly  to  his  fathers,  but  the  young 
Prince  Fritz  quickly  followed  him. 
Kurzheim,  according  to  one  of  the 
unaccountable  settlements  of  royal 
houses,  passed  over  the  Prince  Paul 
branch,  and  went  to  another  race 
of  sovereigns  altogether : thus  it 
became  not  of  the  smallest  conse- 
quence so  far  as  the  public  welfare 
was  concerned,  to  whom  the  baby 
Princess  Lise  had  been  prospec- 
tively betrothed,  or  whom  the  girl 
Princess  Lise  had  married. 
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MR.  MICAWBER  was  undoubt- 
edly right  when  he  connected 
certain  advantages  with  being  ‘ on 
the  spot’  A year’s  residence  in 
Switzerland  has  shown  me  how 
often  those  who  have  only  a month 
to  spare  for  their  Alpine  holiday 
must  be  disappointed.  A to-and- 
fro  ticket  is  provided  for  a very 
moderate  sum  by  the  wonderful 
Mr.  Cook,  or  by  the  Paris  and 
Pontarlier  Railway  Company,  but 
unfortunately  the  one  indispensable 
condition  for  enjoying  the  Alps, 
unclouded  weather,  cannot  be  gua- 
ranteed within  the  allotted  month. 
The  climate  is  as  changeable  as 
that  of  England  in  the  three  sum- 
mer months,  with  this  difference, 
that  as  everything  is  on  a grander 
scale  here,  the  spells  of  fine  or  bad 
weather  are  much  longer  and  more 
decided.  The  fine  weather  is  splendid 
indeed,  the  foul  weather  is  hideous 
in  proportion.  The  dun  clouds  that 
crawl  over  the  heavens  before  the 
4 black  bise  ’ are  easily  embodied  by 
the  imagination  into  the  likeness  of 
evil  spirits,  resembling  nothing  in 
nature  so  much  as  the  monsters 
revealed  by  the  microscope  in  a 
drop  of  stagnant  water.  In  May 
and  September,  however,  settled  fine 
weather  may  generally  be  expected, 
but  with  these  tantalising  draw- 
backs, that  in  May  there  is  still  too 
much  snow  for  high  excursions,  in 
September  there  is  constant  danger 
of  being  benighted,  and  an  autumn 
night  passed  in  the  open  air  is,  to 
all  but  the  very  robust,  a serious 
matter. 

As  the  barometer  had  long  stood 
as  high  as  it  well  could  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  1870,  I thought  that 
the  last  days  of  the  month  might  be 
devoted  to  a peep  at  the  Matterhorn, 
and  that  the  state  of  the  snow 
would,  if  judiciously  managed,  allow 
me  to  pass  the  Gemmi  and  return 
by  the  Grimsel  to  my  starting-point 
at  Thun. 


On  the  well-known  road  between 
Frutigen  and  Kandersteg,  about 
three  miles  beyond  Frutigen,  there 
is  a little  lake  about  ten  minutes’ 
walk  off  the  road,  just  beyond  the 
little  inn  1 zum  Altels,  ’ which  is  as  yet 
comparatively  little  known,  having 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
natives  until  it  was  discovered  to 
be  a lion  by  some  tourists  who 
were  staying  at  the  inn.  It  lies 
among  the  picturesque  hummocks 
of  the  gorge  of  the  Kander,  amongst 
which  a painter  might  find  endless 
studies  of  foreground  scenery.  It 
is  in  itself  not  very  striking  at  first 
sight,  but  with  its  background  of 
pines  and  the  peak  of  the  Altels  in 
the  distance  it  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a tolerable  picture  in  the 
Bern  exhibition  of  this  year.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Blue 
Lake,  and  on  approaching  the  brink 
is  at  once  perceived  to  be  a rare 
natural  curiosity.  The  bottom  is 
lined  with  a calcareous  deposit, 
which  leaves  the  water  so  perfectly 
clear  that  the  fish  appear  to  be 
swimming  in  air,  and  the  bottom  at 
its  greatest  depth,  which  may  be 
forty  feet,  is  perfectly  visible  from 
the  boat  which  is  kept  for  the  use 
of  visitors.  The  general  effect  of 
colour  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
blue  grotto  of  Capri,  near  Naples, 
and  every  movement  of  the  water 
produces  waves  with  facets  of  lumi- 
nous sky  colour;  but  the  broken 
pines  and  other  objects  which  lie  at 
the  bottom  are  fringed  with  iri- 
descent colours,  in  which  an  intense 
azure  is  predominant.  Equally  re- 
markable are  the  striped  boulders 
which  lie  about  the  lake  and  in  the 
adjacent  woods.  A soft  sandstone 
has  been  interpenetrated  by  a hard 
crystalline  rock,  so  that  the  stripes 
are  as  regular  as  those  of  the  zebra. 
The  largest  of  these  striated  rocks 
is  seen  at  about  five  minutes’  walk 
beyond  the  lake. 

Kandersteg,  at  the  foot  of  the 
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Gemmi,  possesses  two  good  hotels 
and  a large  boarding-house  in  course 
of  construction.  Shut  in  by  frown- 
ing and  fantastic  mountain-masses, 
it  enjoys  only  a moderate  allowance 
of  sunshine,  but  is  pleasant  in  sum- 
mer from  the  coolness  of  the  even- 
ings and  mornings.  Its  pastures 
are  raised  above  the  region  afflicted 
by  the  great  drawback  of  the  lower 
parts  of  Canton  Bern,  the  abomin- 
able stench  which  pervades  the  air 
in  summer  from  the  sewage-manure 
which  is  liberally  laid  on  the  fields 
directly  the  grass  is  cut — an  un- 
mitigated nuisance  to  those  who 
have  no  interest  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  country. 

The  Victoria  is  half  a mile  nearer 
to  the  beautiful  Oeschinen  lake  than 
the  Bear,  which  lies  just  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Gasterer  Thai  and 
the  foot  of  the  Gemmi  pass.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  for  the  sake  of 
painters  that  there  is  no  accommo- 
dation at  the  Oeschinen  lake  itself, 
whose  basin  reflects  some  of  the 
glaciers  which  descend  from  the 
Bliimlis  Alp,  and  is  fed  by  innu- 
merable waterfalls.  From  the  mo- 
raine ground  over  which  lies  the 
ascent  to  this  lake  spring  out  num- 
berless fountains  of  crystal  water, 
the  moist  banks  of  which  are  bright 
with  the  loveliest  flowers  and 
mosses.  The  Bliimlis  Alp  itself, 
seen  in  the  distance,  has  perhaps 
the  loveliest  form  of  all  the  Bernese 
mountains.  Its  whole  mass  re- 
sembles a huge  hand  with  webs  of 
snow  connecting  the  fingers  and  a 
black  thumb  represented  by  the 
rock  called  the  Bliimlis-Alpstock  ; 
but  seen  from  the  Oeschinen  lake 
this  form  resolves  itself  into  separate 
peaks. 

To  cross  the  Gemmi  at  this  season 
it  would  have  been  advisable  to 
start  in  the  night.  As  some 
herdsmen  were  going  to  Lenk  at 
5 a.m.  I waited  for  them.  The  snow 
was  inconsiderable  until  we  reached 
Spital-Matt,  the  hollow  meadow 
under  the  Altels  at  the  top  of  the 


first  ascent.  There  we  found  that 
the  avalanches  which  had  fallen 
some  days  before  blocked  the 
way,  and  had  to  struggle  through 
them  and  climb  over  them  with 
some  labour,  which  was  greater 
to  a herd  of  cows,  which  we 
met  coming  from  Leuk,  having 
started  at  2 a.m.  An  immersion  up 
to  the  armpits  in  snow,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a hidden 
rock,  was  not  uncommon,  and 
where  the  trouble  of  the  cows 
ended  ours  began.  The  ridiculously 
short  distance  from  the  hospice 
at  Schwarenbach  to  the  crest  of  the 
pass  seemed  most  disproportionately 
long,  as  the  sun  grew  hotter  and 
the  snow  grew  softer,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  we  should  never  get  to  the  end 
of  the  dirty  Dauben  See.  The  crest 
of  the  pass  once  reached,  there  was 
little  snow  on  the  northern  side,, 
and  the  zigzag  descent  to  Lenk 
was  only  interrupted  seriously  in 
one  place  by  a snow -field.  It  is 
strange  that  this  descent  is  always 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  one  of 
the  most  frightful  precipices  in 
Switzerland.  The  road  is  broad 
and  good,  and  the  sheer  fall  is 
almost  everywhere  more  or  less 
interrupted.  The  impression  it 
makes  must  be  due  to  the  peculiar 
horror  inspired  by  the  colour  and 
form  of  the  rocks  of  the  Gemmi,  a pile 
of  lurid  bluffs  jutting  out  one  above 
the  other.  They  are  said  to  have 
furnished  Gustave  Dore  with  studies 
for  his  illustrations  to  Dante’s  In- 
ferno. There  were  as  yet  no 
strangers  at  the  baths  of  Leuk, 
though  from  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing accommodation  a great 
number  were  evidently  expected. 
Considering  the  shortness  of  the 
season  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  extreme  labour  of 
transporting  the  luxuries  on  which 
visitors  insist,  I cannot  think  the 
prices  charged  at  the  hotels  by  any 
means  exorbitant.  The  herdsmen 
who  came  over  the  Gemmi  struggled 
through  the  snow  each  with  a load 
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of  good  things  for  the  guests  at 
Leuk,  who  had  not  yet  arrived.  An 
easy  descent  of  two  hours  down  a 
picturesque  gorge  ended  with  the 
village  of  Leuk  itself,  with  a pic- 
turesque old  church  of  Rhenish 
Gothic  style  and  a grim  castle  with 
turrets  at  the  corners.  In  the  Rhone 
valley  the  heat  was  Italian,  and  the 
depth  of  dry  dust  told  of  a long 
drought,  whereas  showers  had  pre- 
vailed for  some  time  to  the  north 
of  the  Bernese  range.  A seat  in  the 
banquette  of  the  diligence  was  very 
acceptable  as  far  as  Yisp  or  Yiege, 
where  the  valley*  of  Zermatt  opens 
on  the  Rhone  valley. 

The  whole  length  of  this  valley, 
twenty-six  miles,  has  to  be  traversed 
before  a sight  of  the  Matterhorn  can 
be  obtained.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
not  visible  from  the  crest  of  the 
Gemini,  though  last  summer  I had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  there  the 
remarkable  panoramic  section  of 
the  Yalaisian  Alps  in  a cloudless 
sky.  The  Matterhorn  and  Monte 
Rosa  look  from  the  Gemmi  like 
subordinate  peaks,  and  the  grandest 
masses  are  those  of  the  Weisshorn 
and  the  Mischabel,  justly  called  the 
Dom  or  Cathedral  from  its  manifold 
spires,  and  as  being  the  most  im- 
portant mountain  exclusively  be- 
longing- to  Switzerland. 

From  Yisp  to  St.  Niclaus  half- 
way to  Zermatt  there  is  only  a road 
practicable  for  horses  and  mules, 
first  on  the  left,  then  on  the  right 
side  of  the  torrent,  crossing  it  on  a 
romantic  bridge,  which  rises  in  the 
centre.  At  Stalden,  six  miles  from 
Yisp,  the  valley  divides  into  the 
valley  of  Saas  and  that  of  St. 
Niclaus.  It  has  everywhere  the 
character  of  a mere  division  between 
two  steep  slopes,  with  no  level 
bottom,  but  at  Stalden  the  river 
cuts  a gorge  through  moraine 
ground,  whose  elevations  the  road 
is  obliged  to  surmount.  The  village 
of  Stalden,  built  in  chalets  one 
above  the  other,  is  surprisingly  pic- 
turesque. It  stands  on  an  elevation 
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of  moraine  ground  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  The  chalets  are 
of  a rich  dark  brown  colour,  inter- 
spersed with  walnut  and  chestnut 
trees,  with  trellised  vines  among 
them,  in  the  true  Italian  style.  The 
tortuous  streets  are  now  very  lively, 
being  thronged  with  mules  and 
their  drivers,  and  in  the  evening 
there  is  a religious  procession  to 
the  church,  which  has  attracted  all 
the  idleness  of  the  neighbourhood. 
I ask  a dark- eyed  boy  what  it 
means.  He  answers  that  the  priest 
has  set  it  on  foot  to  procure  rain, 
which  is  much  wanted,  ? >ut  observes 
that  it  is  of  no  use  while  the  baro- 
meter stands  so  higl  5 . The  numerous 
church  festivals  and  other  solem- 
nities in  the  Yalais  are  said  to 
have  a bad  effect  on  the  morals 
of  the  people.  They  always 
end  with  jollification  and  consi- 
derable romping  between  the  lads 
and  lasses.  But  they  doubtless 
keep  the  people  in  good  humour 
with  the  established  Church  and  its 
ministers.  My  intelligent  boy  be- 
longs to  the  clan  of  the  Taugwalds, 
famous  as  guides  at  Zermatt.  His 
thoroughly  Moorish  countenance 
seems  to  favour  the  legend  of  the 
Saracenic  origin  of  the  people  of 
this  forked  valley.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  a remnant  of  those 
ancient  marauders,  hotly  pursued, 
found  their  way  over  the  glaciers 
from  Italy  into  this  Ian  blocked 
nook,  to  which  in  chose  ancient 
times  there  was  probably  no  road 
out  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
The  accommodation  of  the  rustic 
inn  at  Stalden  was  very  satis- 
factory, save  that  the  struv  stuffed 
bed,  combined  with  the  heat  of  the 
night,  was  fatal  to  sleep.  To  escape 
the  heat  of  the  day  as  ranch  as  pos- 
sible, I start  at  3 a.m.  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Zermatt.  Tip  'light  of 
the  morning  is  alive  w s.  The 

road  ascends  and  de  - nd-,  with  a 
precipice  on  one  side  and  a moun- 
tain wall  on  the  othe  nil  the  way. 
The  vast  snowy  coloss.  eh  side 
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spring  up  immediately  from  the 
valley  at  an  exceedingly  sharp 
angle.  Indian  people  say  it  is  the 
only  part  of  Switzerland  that  re- 
calls the  Himalayas.  The  shoutings 
of  the  cuckoo  and  the  other  sounds 
and  sights  of  exuberant  spring  en- 
liven the  monotonous  sublimity  of 
the  scenery.  Great  green  lizards 
flit  across  the  path,  and  at  one  little 
pool  near  a spring  I count  seven  of 
the  beautiful  swallow-tailed  butter- 
flies, which  are  rare  in  England. 
Many  other  species  of  this  lovely 
insect  are  flitting  about,  and  the 
great  advantage  of  this  season  is 
that  the  unpleasant  insects  are  as  yet 
torpid.  The  horrid  gadflies,  which 
madden  the  cattle  and  whose  bite 
is  almost  as  venomous  to  some  per- 
sons as  that  of  the  adder,  have  not 
yet  appeared.  Last  summer  I 
greatly  admired  the  absorbed  devo- 
tion of  a Methodist  prayer-meeting 
at  the  top  of  the  Niesen,  who  car- 
ried on  their  demonstrative  religious 
exercises  undisturbed  by  a swarm 
of  the  largest  kind  of  these  petty 
demons  buzzing  about  their  ears. 
That  the  nuisance  was  great  was 
evident,  for  a mere  worldly  sketcher 
was  obliged  to  give  up  in  despair 
his  attempt  to  make  an  outline  of 
the  mountains.  At  the  village  of 
St.  Niclaus,  to  my  surprise,  I see 
carriages  and  hear  that  there  is  a 
road  to  Zermatt  practicable  for 
them.  How  they  got  there  is  some- 
what of  a mystery.  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  puzzled  George  III., 
who  wondered  how  the  apples  got 
into  the  dumplings.  There  is  no 
carriage  manufactory  at  St.  ISTiclaus, 
nor  could  they  have  come  over  the 
glaciers  from  Italy.  It  appears  they 
have  been  carried  piecemeal  on  the 
backs  of  horses  and  mules,  and 
were  only  put  together  here.  At 
St.  Niclaus  there  is  a large  hotel 
yawning  for  the  shoal  of  visitors 
expected  in  the  summer,  but  as  yet 
in  a state  of  preparation.  I find 
myself  an  object  of  some  attention 
as  the  first  tourist  of  the  season.  It 
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is  something  to  obtain  celebrity  by 
a method  so  harmless.  I have  now 
twelve  miles  to  walk  between  break- 
fast and  midday.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  proceed  otherwise, 
as  the  road  was  in  the  hands  of 
an  active  band  of  engineers,  chiefly 
Italians,  who  were  restoring  the 
dilapidations  of  the  winter  at  con- 
siderable trouble  and  expense. 

Between  St.  Mclaus  and  Banda 
I am  struck  by  a frowning  rock  on 
the  left,  whose  appearance  brings  to 
mind  Bismarck’s  sobriquet  of  ‘ the 
man  of  iron  and  blood.’  In  another 
place  the  road  skirts  a precipice 
formed  of  loose  earth,  like  a pud- 
ding whose  plums  are  boulders  of 
granite,  some  of  them  as  big  as  a 
waggon-load  of  hay.  The  worst 
seem  to  be  just  stuck  on  to  the 
precipice,  ready  to  come  down  on 
the  road  after  the  first  heavy  rain, 
reminding  one  of  the  doom  of 
Theseus  in  Virgil : 

Jamjam  lapsura,  cadentique 

Imminet  assimilis. 

There  are  other  peculiarities  of 
this  carriage-road,  such  as  sharp 
turns  and  unguarded  sides  hanging 
over  the  torrent  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  below,  which  would  make 
nervous  persons  disinclined  to  drive 
a tandem  with  a frolicsome  leader 
along  it.  On  emerging  from  the 
gorge,  which  closes  the  valley,  I see 
the  green  basin  of  Zermatt,  bounded 
by  an  enormous  wall  with  a parapet 
of  snow  and  ice,  like  the  wall  of 
Babylon  with  its  cubits  multiplied 
by  ten.  To  the  left  and  right  of 
the  part  revealed  by  the  mountains 
are  two  huge  towers : that  to  the 
left  with  a dome-like  top  is  the 
Breithorn ; that  to  the  right  is 
the  lion  of  Zermatt,  in  attitude  like 
a lion  rampant  (or  rearing  horse 
according  to  Mr.  Buskin) — the  mur- 
derous Matterhorn.  It  struck  me 
as  the  most  unearthly  object  I had 
ever  seen  out  of  a dream,  and 
seemed  for  a long  time  more  in- 
credible than  a volcano  when  first 
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beheld.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  Nature 
has  placed  strata  in  so  strange  a 
position  on  a scale  so  stupendous. 
Its  form  from  Zermatt  appears  some- 
what like  the  skull  of  a huge  eagle 
lying  on  its  back  with  the  beak 
pointing  to  the  sky.  Its  accessibi- 
lity seems  out  of  the  question,  for 
there  seems  to  be  no  side  without 
overhanging  rocks  hundreds  of  feet 
in  height.  But  it  appears  to  be  by 
the  foreshortened  arete  that  the 
ascent  has  been  made.  This  arete 
must  be  quitted  before  arriving  at 
the  summit  to  cross  highly  inclined 
rocks,  which  appear  to  present  the 
main  difficulty,  and  on  traversing 
which  the  fatal  accident  occurred 
to  the  first  party  that  conquered 
the  mountain. 

Having  only  a day  to  spend  at 
Zermatt,  I engaged  Ignaz  Biner  to 
take  me  wherever  he  pleased  so  as  to 
get  the  best  view  of  the  mountain 
panorama  which  the  early  season 
admitted.  He  is  known  as  Biner 
of  the  Dent  Blanche,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  brother  Biner  of  the 
Weisshorn,  and  is  now  settingup  as 
an  hotel  keeper,  having  enlarged  his 
house  and  given  it  the  name  of  the 
‘ Hotel  des  Alpes.’  At  this  season 
he  is  an  especially  desirable  guide, 
as  he  is  a good  botanist  and  knows 
the  scientific  names  of  all  the  Alpine 
flowers.  I have  generally  remarked 
that  Ascension  Day  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  is  distinguished 
by  magnificent  weather.  In  the 
morning  Biner  appeared  dressed  in 
his  Sunday’s  best,  having  attended 
Mass  as  a good  Catholic,  and  led  the 
way  up  the  mountain  to  the  right 
until  Monte  Rosa,  the  Lyskamm, 
and  the  rest  of  the  summits  rose 
above  the  glaciers  in  the  glowing 
atmosphere  without  a particle  of 
mist.  Then  we  crossed  a ravine 
and  traversed  a mountain  - side 
above  the  chalets  of  Zmutt,  and 
looked  at  the  place  where  the 
river  issues  from  the  Zermatt 
glacier,  whose  glittering  seracs  are 


very  beautiful,  but  whose  face  is  dis- 
figured by  a very  dirty  moraine.  W e 
returned  by  a pine- wood,  through 
which  lies  the  way  to  the  Riffelhaus, 
which  is  not  yet  open.  No  house 
in  Switzerland  commands  such 
widely- extended  excursions  when  it 
has  once  been  attained ; but  that 
even  promenades  in  the  glacier 
region  are  attended  with  danger  is 
shown  by  the  fate  of  Mr.  Knyvett 
Wilson,  who  made  a fatal  slip  on 
the  Riffelberg  in  1 867,  whilst  taking 
a solitary  walk.  I was  consoled  by 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  flowers 
we  gathered  in  some  measure  for 
not  penetrating  to  the  higher 
regions  at  this  season ; though  Biner 
assured  me  that,  had  my  time 
allowed,  the  Theodule  Pass  was 
perfectly  practicable  early  in  the 
morning.  On  the  top  of  one  rock, 
as  if  planted  by  a gardener,  there 
was  a lovely  parterre  composed  of 
the  pink  and  white  varieties  of  the 
* primula  viscosa  ; ’ beds  of  the  pale 
Alpine  violet,  said  to  make  good 
tea  (at  all  events  unadulterated), 
were  in  every  nook ; and  wher- 
ever a snow-field  had  shrunk,  the 
white  crocus  peered  up  as  if  it  had 
itself  been  engendered  by  the  snow. 
Yet  the  profusion  of  flowers  did  not 
seem  to  me  so  great  as  in  Appenzell, 
where  of  all  places  on  the  earth  I 
have  seen  the  month  of  May  in  its 
greatest  glory.  On  arriving  at 
Zermatt  I attended  an  evening 
Mass,  densely  crowded,  as  all  the 
religious  services  appear  to  be  this 
day.  The  churchyard  is  interesting 
as  containing  three  parallel  graves 
of  granite  slabs,  shaped  like  roofs  of 
a low  angle,  which  are  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  Mr.  Hudson  and 
Mr.  Hadow,  killed  on  the  Matter- 
horn, and  Mr.  Wilson,  killed  on  the 
Riflelberg.  They  are  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church  in  ground  pro- 
bably unconsecrated,  while  the 
grave  of  Michel  Croz  the  Chamouni 
guide,  in  shape  like  an  altar  of 
granite,  is  conspicuous  among  the 
crowd  of  crosses  which  mark  the 
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Catholic  graves.  Considering  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Zermatt  people, 
their  toleration  in  allowing  our 
countrymen  to  rest  in  their  church- 
yard at  all  ought  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated, and,  indeed,  on  the  mountain- 
slope  above  the  Monte  Rosa  inn,  on 
land  granted  by  its  proprietor,  Herr 
Seiler,  a pretty  little  English  chapel 
is  fast  approaching  completion. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
fatal  Matterhorn  accident  had  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  the 
respect  of  the  Zermatt  people  for  the 
English.  It  never  seems  to  have 
struck  the  people  before  the  idea 
was  presented  to  them  that  their 
mountains  could  be  scaled  at  all,  and 
this  not  from  any  want  of  pluck  or 
enterprise  but  from  their  essentially 
conservative  habit  of  mind.  How 
the  guides  are  quite  as  ready  to  go 
up  the  Matterhorn  for  a moderate 
remuneration  as  if  the  fatal  accident 
had  never  happened.  It  would 
scarcely  have  happened,  as  it  was, 
had  not  one  of  the  party  been 
physically  unequal  to  the  exertion, 
and  his  slip  would  probably  not 
have  been  fatal  had  not  Croz  slack- 
ened the  rope  to  direct  his  footsteps. 
That  the  enterprise  is  eminently 
dangerous  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
probably  nearly  as  much  so  as  for 
a soldier  to  go  into  action.  Against 
one  danger  no  precaution  can  avail, 
which  is  that  arising  from  the 
volleys  of  stones  liable  to  be  detached 
by  every  motion  of  the  air  from  the 
rocks  above  certain  points  of  the 
passage.  If  any  attempt  were  made 
to  avoid  these,  the  footing  would 
be  lost,  so  that  to  be  under  fire  at 
certain  times  must  be  part  of  the 
programme.  When  the  accident 
took  place,  the  Times , with  a taste 
to  be  deplored,  broke  out  into  invec- 
tives, as  if  to  run  the  risk  were  a 
sort  of  suicide.  The  instinct  of 
anger  was  perhaps  natural,  as  in 
the  case  of  a mother  when  a child 
meets  with  an  accident ; but  an  ex- 
aggerated regard  for  personal  safety 
would  be  equally  fatal  to  Polar  ex- 
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peditions  and  African  explorations, 
all  of  which  at  the  risk  of  indivi- 
duals redound  to  the  glory  of  their 
country. 

Of  the  three  Englishmen  Avho 
perished  on  the  Matterhorn,  two  of 
the  bodies  were  found  on  the  glacier 
three  or  four  thousand  feet  below ; 
that  of  the  third,  Lord  E.  Douglas, 
has  never  been  recovered,  and  it  is 
surmised  that  he  may  have  fallen 
into  the  Bergschrund.  Amongst 
the  guides  little  comparative  horror 
is  felt  for  what  appears  to  them  to 
be  a natural  death,  and  their  own 
probable  ending’,  whilst  their  admi- 
ration for  distant  islanders  who  un- 
dertake these  feats  for  the  sake  of 
science  or  from  mere  superabundant 
manliness  is  very  great.  English 
ladies,  too,  are  believed  by  them  to 
be  capable  of  anything,  as  they  have 
ascended  the  gigantic  Dom  and  re- 
turned alive  and  well.  It  is  cer- 
tainly refreshing  to  find  one  little 
spot  in  Europe  where  the  prestige 
of  England  stands  as  high  as  it  did 
in  Europe  in  general  at  the  close  of 
the  great  French  war,  and  where 
the  name  of  John  Bright  is  not 
supposed  to  be  synonymous  with 
that  of  John  Bull.  At  present  the 
comparative  difficulty  of  access  to 
Zermatt  acts  as  a filter  on  Shoddy, 
and  long  may  it  be  preserved,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Italian 
engineers,  from  the  inevitable  irrup- 
tion of  the  Philistines  ! 

On  returning  to  St.  Hiclaus  in 
a light  springless  cart,  we  were 
brought  to  a sudden  halt  by  a trench 
dug  across  the  road.  The  cart  was 
lifted  over,  but  the  horse  got  his 
hind  legs  in,  being  unable  to  jump, 
which  made  me  speculate  how  far 
the  jumping  of  our  horses  is  an 
hereditary  instinct  resulting  at  first 
from  education,  like  the  pointing  of 
shooting  dogs.  I turned  my  back 
on  Zermatt  with  great  regret.  It  is 
decidedly  the  point  most  worth 
visiting  in  Switzerland,  for  those 
who  have  only  a short  time  to  spare. 

The  walk  to  Brieg  along  the  post- 
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road  in  the  morning  twilight  was 
only  enlivened  by  the  croaking  of 
hosts  of  frogs  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Rhone.  At  Brieg,  where  this  post- 
road turns  over  the  Simplon,  the 
valley  becomes  beautiful,  for  here 
the  course  of  the  river  is  conditioned 
by  its  having  to  cut  through  the 
huge  moraine  which  the  Aletsch 
glacier  left  behind  it,  when  it  was 
three  times  as  large  as  it  is  now. 
This  moraine  climbs  half-way  up 
the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  village  of  Raters  is  a little  Ar- 
cadia of  springs  and  verdure  and 
secular  walnut-trees.  At  Morel 
there  are  most  picturesque  boulders 
in  the  valley  with  trees  beside 
them.  At  Hochfluh  there  is  a little 
church  at  the  roadside,  at  the 
foot  of  a most  imposing  wall,  not 
quite  perpendicular,  formed  of  rocks 
smoothed  by  glacial  action.  Rear 
Laax  there  is  a forest  of  primeval 
larches,  made  to  be  transferred  to 
a painter’s  portfolio — a naturally 
grown  wood  in  these  days  being  a 
rare  object  even  in  the  Alps.  My 
companion  on  this  walk  is  an  old 
cattle-dealer  from  Schwytz  (a  ‘ dou- 
ble Swiss  ’ as  he  calls  himself).  We 
converse  on  various  matters  and  at 
last  fall  to  discussing  the  Council 
at  Rome.  He  says  the  minds  of  the 
peasants  in  his  country  are  greatly 
disturbed  about  it.  and  many  of 
them  look  on  the  Pope  as  a danger- 
ous innovator  and  revolutionist,  in 
fact  a traitor  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. Surely  if  there  is  any  human 
proceeding  to  which  Lord  Mel- 
bourne’s famous  saying  ‘ Why  not 
let  things  alone  P ’ would  apply,  it 
is  this.  But,  as  the  Italians  say, 
‘ Che  sara,  sara.’  If  the  Roman 
Church  is  doomed  to  fall  by  its  own 
fatuity,  we  have  no  occasion  to  put 
on  mourning,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
see,  in  the  present  fossil  condition 
of  Protestantism,  what  system  can 
be  substituted  which  will  supply 
the  masses  of  Christendom  with 
motives  for  leading  a decently 
human  life. 


However,  change  for  better  or 
worse  is  a law  of  nature : waves 
advance  and  recede,  and  so  do 
glaciers.  We  observe  that  the 
great  Viesch  glacier,  a branch  of 
the  Aletsch,  has  receded  in  the 
last  few  years  and  left  a great  raw 
earthy  space,  which  in  time  will  be 
covered  -with  vegetation  ; and  thus 
it  is  probable  that  good  may  grow 
out  of  all  evil. 

The  road  after  gradually  mount- 
ing to  a height  just  beyond  Viesch, 
avoiding  the  gully  in  which  the 
Rhone  runs,  now  begins  to  slope 
downwards,  and  the  day’s  journey 
is  concluded  by  the  diligence,  which 
at  present,  awaiting  the  opening  of 
the  Furka  Pass,  stops  at  Munster. 
In  the  early  morning  I walk  to 
Obergestelen,  a village  from  which 
I went  over  the  Gries  Pass  into 
Italy  twenty  years  ago  ; but  the 
inn  I then  rested  at,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  of  the  village,  has  recently 
been  burnt,  and  all  is  now  in  a state 
of  stone,  timber,  and  mortar.  From 
Obergestelen  a tolerably  easy  ascent 
to  the  left  leads  to  the  Grimsel. 
When  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  is 
shut  from  sight  by  an  intervening 
bluff  the  first  snow-fields  are 
reached,  which  presently  obscure 
and  then  entirely  hide  the  track, 
which  must  now  be  traced  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  cattle  which  have 
passed.  I had  but  one  moment  of 
perplexity  from  remarking  that  the 
only  bit  of  the  road  I could  see 
behind  me  descended  instead  of 
ascending,  but  on  sweeping  the 
horizon  with  a telescope,  I saw  tho 
first  of  those  poles  which  have  been 
pliilanthropically  set  up  to  mark 
the  way  across  the  white  wilderness.. 
On  reaching  this  I saw  that  the 
crest  of  the  pass  had  been  gained, 
and  a line  of  similar  poles  led  the 
way  across  a landscape  of  thoroughly 
Siberian  aspect,  only  varied  by  one 
dark  little  lake  on  the  right.  The 
figures  of  two  men  emerging  from 
the  margin  of  the  horizon  and 
approaching  over  the  snow- field 
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relieve  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
scene.  On  passing  them  there  is  a 
slight  difficulty  in  climbing  a bank 
of  snow,  down  which  they  have  slid, 
but  after  this  point  the  Grimsel 
Hospital  comes  in  sight  close  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Dead,  into  which  the 
bodies  were  thrown  of  those  who 
died  in  a battle  between  the  French 
and  Austrians  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  to  slide  down  the  snow 
slopes  to  the  Hospital,  where,  how- 
ever, as  yet,  from  strangers  not 
being  expected,  bread  and  cheese 
was  the  only  refreshment.  The 
only  living  beings  there  were  a 
hirsute  man,  who  had  grown  half 
wild  by  passing  five  winters  in  this 
arctic  region,  and  a large  dog 
whose  bark  had  welcomed  me  in 
the  extreme  distance.  The  scenery 
on  the  way  down  the  upper  Hasle 
valley  was  wildly  romantic,  but 
told  more  of  the  savagely  destruc- 
tive energies  than  of  the  reparative 
forces  of  nature.  The  Handeck  was 
full  of  water,  but  can  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  a picturesque  water- 
fall. In  the  evening  I found  com- 
fortable quarters  at  Imhof ; and  the 
next  morning,  crossing  the  rocky 
barrier  through  which  the  Aar 
cuts  its  way,  having  evidently  let 
out  the  lake  which  once  occupied 
the  site  of  the  lower  Hasle  valley, 
and  then  leaving  Meiringen  to  the 
right,  I made  for  the  Giessbach  on 
the  lake  of  Brienz.  From  the 
shaggy  steeps  which  form  the  lowest 
storey  of  the  mountains  on  the  left 
spurt  out  five  or  six  beautiful  water- 
falls ending  in  crystal  streams  whose 
waters  form  a pleasant  contrast  to 
those  of  the  turbid  Aar.  Close  to 
the  lake  a flock  of  brown  sheep 
cuddling  into  the  rocks  out  of  the 


heat  make  an  exquisite  picture, 
with  the  herd-boys  asleep  beside 
them.  I lose  my  way  to  the  right 
in  climbing  to  the  Giessbach  Hotel, 
which  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
observing  a wood  of  deciduous  trees 
mingled  with  rocks  where  many 
good  studies  might  be  made  by  a 
landscape  painter.  The  Giessbach 
Hotel  is  in  new  hands,  and  at  pre- 
sent, with  its  scented  gardens,  a 
most  charming  and  luxurious  rest- 
ing-place ; it  is  already  pretty  well 
filled  with  visitors.  It  happened  to 
be  an  illumination  evening,  and  the 
succession  of  falls  was  lighted  up 
with  the  electric  light  with  a 
thoroughly  fine  theatrical  effect. 
The  Giessbach  is  by  nature  a 
thoroughly  civilised  and  artificial 
waterfall,  and  therefore  it  seems  no 
profanation  to  treat  it  in  this  manner. 
To  the  painter  it  is  worth  nothing. 
The  pleasure  derived  from  seeing  it 
illuminated  first  with  white  and 
then  with  coloured  light  is  similar 
to  that  produced  by  seeing  a very 
fine  display  of  fireworks,  but  of 
much  longer  duration.  It  will  be 
a long  time,  thank  Heaven,  before 
nature  can  be  expelled  from  all 
the  fine  scenes  in  Switzerland,  and 
some  regions  must  of  course  be 
sacrificed  to  the  Cockneys.  I do 
not  grudge  them  the  Giessbach,  and 
I would  throw  in  the  Staubbach  if 
it  stood  alone,  but  I do  grudge  them 
the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  which 
in  the  summer  season  it  is  impos- 
sible to  contemplate  without  being 
interrupted  every  five  minutes  by  a 
vendor  of  Swiss  cottages,  fruit,  or 
alpenstocks,  or  a performer  on  the 
Alpine  horn,  or  smothered  with  the 
dust  of  a carriage-full  of  tourists 
who  are  ‘ doing  it  ’ against  time. 

George  Carless  Swayne. 
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IT  is  now  ten  years  since  the 
thoughts  of  scientific  men  were 
stirred  to  their  very  depths  by  the 
first  formal  enunciation  of  the  Dar- 
winian hypothesis.  Those  ten  years 
have  been  very  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  science,  and  whether  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Darwin  be  ultimately 
accepted  as  a fresh  starting-point 
for  modern  investigation,  or  rejected 
as  a very  brilliant  but  untenable 
generalisation,  it  is  certain  that  the 
publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species 
will  be  hereafter  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  mankind.  The  calm  and 
single-hearted  love  of  truth,  the 
patient  labour  in  observing  facts, 
the  fertility  of  inventive  genius 
in  devising  experiments,  even  the 
beauty  of  style  and  dignity  of  tem- 
per which  characterise  all  that  Mr. 
Darwin  has  written,  have  produced 
a marked  and,  we  may  hope,  a per- 
manent effect  on  our  scientific  lite- 
rature, and  have  been  fruitful  of 
similar  excellences  even  in  his  op- 
ponents. Sound  argument  and  ac- 
curate observation  will,  indeed,  be 
powerful  in  gaining  adherents  with- 
out the  charm  which  they  derive 
from  suavity  and  moderation;  yet 
philosophers  who  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  caustic  asperities  which 
mark  the  writings  of  a Roger  Bacon, 
an  Abelard,  or  a Galileo,  and  even 
of  some  scientific  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  will  naturally  excite  a 
more  virulent  opposition  than  those 
who  imitate  the  amenity  of  style 
which  we  find  in  a Kepler,  a New- 
ton, and  a Darwin.  Certainly  the 
rapid  acceptance  of  views  so  start- 
ling as  those  of  Mr.  Darwin — the 
fact  that  they  should  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  Oxford  with  out- 
bursts of  disapprobation,  and  a few 


years  afterwards,  in  Nottingham, 
with  almost  unanimous  applause — 
the  fact  that,  although  they  are  still 
combated  by  some  eminent  autho- 
rities, they  have  long  ceased  to 
shock,  not  only  the  ignorant  pre- 
judices of  the  multitude,  but  even 
the  delicate  susceptibility  of  divines, 
is  a remarkable  testimony  to  the 
general  candour  which  permits 
honest  argument  to  prevail  ovei 
the  strongest  prejudices.  And 
whatever  be  our  opinions  as  to  the 
Origin  of  Species,  it  is  clearly  an 
advantage  that  the  new  theory  re- 
specting it  should  be  discussed  in 
every  possible  form  and  tested  in 
every  possible  direction.  If  that 
theory  be  true,  it  will  serve  as  a 
luminous  guide  to  the  researches  of 
Our  modern  philosophy ; if  it  be 
false,  its  thorough  investigation  will 
enable  us  to  discover,  with  greater 
speed  and  certainty,  that  it  is  but 
an  evanescent  meteor  which  dazzles 
only  to  mislead. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  many 
branches  of  Physical  Science  the 
views  of  Mr.  Darwin  have  been  em- 
braced with  ardour  and  supported 
with  ability.  The  late  lamented 
Professor  Schleicher  even  applied 
them  to  the  study  of  Comparative 
Philology,  and  proved  that  the 
Science  of  Language  furnished  some 
very  remarkable  illustrations  of 
hybridism,  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  of  variety  by  a process  of 
natural  selection,  and  of  the  im- 
mense diversity  produced  by  the 
long  working  of  changes  in  them- 
selves infinitesimally  small.  We 
are  glad  to  welcome  in  Mr.  Galto'n 
an  Englishman  of  science,  who  has 
carried  similar  investigations  into 
a new  and  hitherto  unattempted 
field.  It  has  been  the  ordinary 
belief  of  mankind  for  centuries  that, 


1 Hereditary  Genius : an  Enquiry  into  its  Laws  and  Consequences.  By  Francis 
Gralton,  F.R.S.  London,  1869. 
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although  certain  physical  qualities 
might  be  accounted  for  by  hereditary 
transmission,  and  might  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent  be  produced  or  ob- 
literated by  a process  of  artificial 
selection,  yet  that  genius,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a heaven-enkindled 
light,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
bequeath  by  affiliation,  and  that 
every  illustrious  man  might,  with 
the  Ecclesiastes  of  Scripture,  hold 
it  to  be  a matter  of  complete  un- 
certainty whether  his  son  became 
‘ a wise  man  or  a fool.’  This  is  a 
view  which  Mr.  Gallon  combats. 
He  believes  that  ‘ ability  goes  by 
descent ; ’ that  ‘ characteristics  cling 
to  families  ; ’ that  ‘ a man’s  natural 
abilities  are  derived  by  inheritance, 
under  exactly  the  same  limitations 
as  are  the  form  and  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  whole  organic  world  ; ’ 
and  that — which  is  at  any  rate  one 
very  important  practical  conclusion 
—lit  would  be  quite  practicable  to  pro- 
duce a highly -gifted  race  of  men  by 
judicious  marriages  during  several 
consecutive  generations .’  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Galton  regards 
‘ genius  ’ as  something  purely  phy- 
sical in  its  character.  Most  people 
would  admit  at  once  that  something 
is  or  may  be  hereditary.  Very  few 
will  be  inclined  to  defend  the  daring 
dogmatism  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  asser- 
tion, that  ‘ original  distinctions  of 
race  are  altogether  hypothetical,’ 
and  that  ‘ we  have  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  hereditary  talents,  here- 
ditary vices,  and  hereditary  virtues.’ 
But  the  word  genius , as  it  originally 
meant  the  tutelary  spirit  which 
watches  over  each  individual  life, 
so  has  been  hitherto  confined  to 
gifts  which  are  generically  different 
from  talents  or  intellects.  It  has 
been  used  to  express  something 
transcendent  and  indefinable,  some- 
thing incommunicable  and  divine. 
Perhaps  if  there  were  some  word  in 
English  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
‘ingenium,’  or  ‘indoles,’  the  sum 
total  of  a man’s  moral  and  mental 
qualities,  Mr.  Galton  would  have 


used  it ; but  he  would  not  shrink 
from  accepting  as  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  his  theory  the  possible 
transmission,  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  generation,  of  any  quality, 
however  exceptional  or  exalted. 
Adopting  M.  Quetelet’s  curious 
theoretical  ‘law  of  deviation  from 
an  average,’  and  showing  that,  by 
the  application  of  that  law,  it  is 
quite  possible,  from  the  two  data  of 
an  average  and  of  the  number  per 
million  exceeding  or  falling  short  of 
that  average  by  a given  limit,  to 
predict  the  number  per  million 
which  will  be  found  between  any 
other  given  limits  above  or  below, 
he  proceeds  to  say  that,  ‘ if  that  be 
the  case  with  stature,  then  it  will 
be  true  as  regards  every  other 
physical  feature — as  circumference 
of  head,  size  of  brain,  weight  of 
grey  matter,  number  of  brain  fibres,. 
&c.,  and  thence , by  a step  on  which 
no  physiologist  wiU  hesitate , as  re- 
gards mental  capacity.'’ 

To  prove  this  theory  is  the  very 
difficult  task  which  Mr.  Galton  has 
set  before  him.  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his 
History  of  Civilisation,  made  a scorn- 
ful remark,  that  the  ordinary  method 
of  attempting  such  a proof  was  ‘ in 
the  highest  degree  illogical,  the  usual 
course  being  for  writers  to  collect 
instances  of  some  mental  peculiarity 
found  in  a parent  and  in  his  child, 
and  then  to  infer  that  the  peculiarity 
w~as  bequeathed.  By  this  mode  of 
enquiry,’  he  continues,  ‘ we  might 
demonstrate  any  proposition,  since 
in  all  large  fields  of  enquiry  there 
are  a sufficient  number  of  empirical 
coincidences  to  make  a plausible 
case  in  favour  of  whatever  view 
a man  chooses  to  advocate.’  How 
to  a careless  reader  it  might  appear 
that  this  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Galton 
has  done  ; but  in  point  of  fact  his 
method  is  rigidly  in  accordance  with 
what  Mr.  Buckle  himself  suggested 
as  the  only  true  method.  In  a 
question  of  this  kind,  deductive 
proof  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
impossible.  Physiology  and  che- 
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mistry  have  indeed  made  gigantic 
strides,  but  they  have  certainly 
failed  as  yet  to  demonstrate  the 
correlation  between  genius  and  the 
size,  the  structure,  or  the  particular 
folds  of  the  brain.  The  proof, 
therefore,  that  genius  is  hereditary, 
can  only  rest  for  the  present  on 
data  derived  from  induction ; and  at 
the  earlier  stages  of  a scientific  en- 
quiry, any  inductive  proof  may  be 
sneeringly  set  aside  as  ‘ merely  em- 
pirical.’ But  to  object  to  an  induc- 
tion on  the  mere  ground  of  its  being 
inductive,  when  no  other  method  of 
proof  is  possible,  is  to  ignore  the 
very  nature  of  the  question,  and  to 
take  refuge  in  the  unsupported  as- 
sertion, that  any  solution  of  it  is 
beyond  our  power. 

Of  course  an  induction,  to  be  of 
any  value,  must  be  honest  and 
thorough.  It  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  instances  in  which  the 
theory  fails,  no  less  fully  than 
those  in  which  it  succeeds.  Now 
this  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Galton  has 
been  accused  of  neglectingto  do,  and 
precisely  jiwhat  he  has  done.  Mr. 
Galton’s  entire  method  of  treat- 
ment shows  that  he  approached 
the  question  before  him,  not  only 
with  unusual  diligence  and  acute- 
ness, but  also  with  the  sole  desire 
to  elicit  truth.  He  is  not  misled 
by  any  widespread  fancy.  It  is  a 
popular  belief  that  men  have  usually 
inherited  their  ability  from  their 
mothers.  By  patient  examination  of 
an  immense  number  of  biographies 
and  genealogies,  Mr.  Galton  proves 
that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
the  ratio  of  transmission  through 
the  male  to  transmission  through 
the  female  line  is  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  as  seventy  to  thirty, 
or  more  than  two  to  one  ; but  that, 
in  the  case  of  poets  and  artists,  the 
influence  of  the  female  line  is  enor- 
mously less  than  this ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  divines, 
the  ratio  is  simply  inverted,  and 
the  female  influence  preponderates 
over  the  male  in  the  ratio  of  seventy- 


three  to  twenty-seven.  Mr.  Galton 
endeavours  to  account  for  these 
curious  results;  but  for  the  argu- 
ments which  lie  adduces  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  his  own  pages. 
Again : it  is  generally  held  that 
clever  men,  more  frequently  than 
otherwise,  marry  inferior  women. 
Mr.  Galton  not  only  shows  that  the 
opinion  is  unreasonable  and  wholly 
groundless,  but  also  that  in  a large 
number  of  instances  (as  Philip  of 
Macedon,  Ceesar,  Sir  R.  Bacon,  Lord 
Burleigh,  R.  Stephens,  Marlbo- 
rough, Helvetius,  Necker,  &c.)  men 
of  the  highest  eminence  have  been 
mated  with  women  of  the  most 
brilliant  accomplishments.  Once 
more  ; there  is  a prevailing  concep- 
tion, founded,  it  must  be  allowed, 
on  very  conspicuous  instances,  that 
genius  is  infertile,  and  that  men 
of  wholly  exceptional  intellect  not 
only  fail  to  hand  down  their  abilities, 
but  even  fail  to  perpetuate  their 
race.  Mr.  Galton  admits  that  there 
is  some  prima  facie  evidence  for 
this  belief.  But  while  he  admits 
this  hypothesis  for  a certain  re- 
siduum of  the  most  highly-gifted 
men,  he  adduces  a multitude  of 
other  considerations  which  account 
for  the  failure  in  the  race  of  such 
men  in  a manner  more  natural 
and  simple  than  a supposed  in- 
herent tendency  to  barrenness.  We 
have  here  instanced  a few  only 
of  the  interesting  collateral  ques- 
tions which  receive  a most  careful 
and  thoughtful  examination  at  Mr. 
Galton’s  hands.  Such  discussions, 
and  the  extreme  vivacity  of  illus- 
tration with  which  he  handles 
them,  give  to  his  book  a value 
which  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
reader’s  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of 
probability  with  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  investing  his  main  pro- 
position. Merely  as  a storehouse 
of  biographical  facts,  colligated  and 
analysed  with  terseness  and  lucidity, 
Hereditary  Genius  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  most  determined 
anti -Darwinian.  The  power  of 
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illustration  is  one  of  the  main 
elements  in  Mr.  Galton’s  literary 
skill.  Thus,  in  order  to  give  us 
a vivid  conception  of  a million 
— a number  so  enormous  as  to  be 
difficult  to  conceive — he  tells  us 
that  once,  when  spending  a sunny 
afternoon  under  the  magnificent 
avenue  of  chestnuts  in  Bushey 
Park,  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  and 
count  the  spikes  of  flowers  facing 
the  drive  that  were  visible  in  full 
sunshine.  The  avenue  is  a mile 
long,  and  by  an  elaborate  calcula- 
tion he  found  that  the  spikes  were 
100,000  in  number.  ‘Ever  since,’ 
he  says,  1 whenever  a million  is 
mentioned,  I recall  the  long  per- 
spective of  the  avenue  of  Bushey 
Park,  with  its  stately  chestnuts 
clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
spikes  of  flowers,  bright  in  the 
sunshine,  and  I imagine  a similarly 
continuous  floral  band , of  ten  miles 
in  length .’ 

Mr.  Galton’s  book  is  so  many- 
sided  and  so  suggestive,  that  if  space 
permitted  we  might  be  tempted 
into  a multitude  of  separate  criti- 
cisms. For,  unlike  a vast  majority 
of  those  ephemeral  publications 
which  we  daily  see  flung  forth  upon 
the  world  with  an  almost  contemp- 
tuous carelessness,  it  is  a genuine 
work , in  the  good  old  sense  of  that 
much-abused  word.  It  is  the  result 
of  yearlong  consideration,  reading, 
and  enquiry,  and  many  scores  of 
volumes  must  have  been  consulted 
to  amass  the  evidence  on  which  its 
main  theory  is  based.  Mr.  Galton 
even  wrote  to  China  to  acquire  fresh 
data  for  his  purpose.  China  is  pre- 
eminently the  land  of  examinations, 
and  the  highest  literary  honour 
which  can  be  obtained  in  any  year 
by  any  one  of  its  400,000,000  of 
inhabitants  is  the  Chuan-Yuan,  ‘ a 
sort  of  senior  classic  and  senior 
wrangler  rolled  into  one.’  Mr.  Gal- 
ton ascertained  the  curious  case  of 
a woman,  who,  after  being  the 
mother  of  a Chuan-Yuan,  was  di- 
vorced, and  by  her  second  marriage 
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became  a second  time  the  mother  of 
a son  who  obtained  the  same  distin- 
guished success. 

But  before  giving  a condensed 
account  of  Mr.  Galton’s  main  argu- 
ments, we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
one  or  two  chapters  of  his  work, 
where  we  will  not  say  that  his 
usual  generosity  and  candour  fail 
him,  but  where  he  certainly  seems 
to  us  less  judicially  impartial  than 
he  is  in  his  other  pages.  For  in- 
stance, in  speaking  of  poets  and 
artists  as  ‘a  sensuous,  erotic  race, 
exceedingly  irregular  in  their  way 
of  life,’  we  can  readily  believe  that 
he  has  been  partially  misled  by  a 
mass  of  accidental  biographical 
scandal,  much  of  which  might  be 
unhesitatingly  rejected ; but,  inde- 
pendently of  this,  we  believe  that 
a host  of  eminent  names,  from 
iEschylus  and  Dante  and  Milton 
down  to  Schiller  and  Southey  and 
Wordsworth,  and  again,  from 
Cimabue  and  Michael  Angelo  and 
Leonardo  down  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
might  be  brought  forward  as  wit- 
nesses to  repel  the  assertion.  The 
poets  and  artists,  however,  receive 
far  more  tolerable  treatment  at  Mr. 
Galton’s  hands  than  the  divines. 
He  complains  that  there  is  com- 
monly ‘so  much  vagueness  of  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  religious 
writers,  that  he  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine what  they  really  mean  when 
they  speak  of  topics  that  directly 
bear  on  his  present  enquiry.’  David 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  ‘ religious 
writers  ’ whose  phraseology  is  thus 
irritating  to  Mr.  Galton ; for  he 
adduces  a number  of  passages  from 
the  Psalms,  in  which  the  fertility 
of  marriages  and  the  establishment 
of  families,  and  even,  generally,  ma- 
terial well-beiug,  are  asserted  to  be 
largely  dependent  upon  godliness. 
How,  Mr.  Galton  is  led  by  statis- 
tical results  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  families  of  divines  are  insignifi- 
cant ; that  their  fertility  is  below 
the  average ; that  they  die  a trifle 
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earlier  than  most  men ; that  they 
usually  have  wretched  constitu- 
tions ; that  their  sons  not  unfre- 
quently  turn  out  ill ; and  that,  for 
this  and  other  reasons,  so  far  from 
considering  them  to  be  an  excep- 
tionally favoured  race  of  men  in 
any  respect,  he  regards  them  as  less 
fortunate  than  other  classes  ! But 
this  is  not  all.  ‘There  is,’  it  ap- 
pears, ‘ an  air  of  invalidism  about 
most  religious  biographies’  (p.  265). 
‘A  gently- complaining  and  fatigued 
spirit  is  that  in  which  evangelical 
divines  are  apt  to  pass  their  days  ’ 
(p.  269).  ‘The  divines  are  on  the 
whole  an  ailing  body  of  men’  (id.). 
‘ We  are  compelled  to  conclude  that 
robustness  of  constitution  is  antago- 
nistic in  a very  marked  degree  to  an 
extremely  pious  disposition  ’ (p.  270). 

‘ It  requires  unusual  qualifications, 
and  some  of  them  of  a feminine  cast , 
to  become  a leading  theologian  ’ (p. 
276).  ‘ The  chief  peculiarity  in  the 
moral  nature  of  the  pious  man  is 
its  conscious  instability  ’ (p.  281). 
And  so  on,  in  many  similar  pas- 
sages, throughout  one  of  the 
longest  chapters  in  the  book.  We 
consider  this  chapter — with  its  gene- 
ral tone  of  asperity,  its  confusion  of 
the  material  with  the  immaterial,  and 
its  statistical  examination  of  emo- 
tional utterances — to  be  by  far  the 
weakest  in  the  book,  although  every 
now  and  then  Mr.  Galton’s  innate 
fairness  triumphs  over  his  very 
ill-concealed  dislike,  and  he  con- 
fesses that  he  is  dealing  with 
‘ very  noble  characters.’  He  goes 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  he  could  have 
selected  a very  formidable  cricket- 
eleven  ‘ even  out  of  the  divines ;’  but 
then  he  somehow  leaves  us  with  the 
impression  that  all  these  theological 
athletes  would  in  their  youth  have 
been  either  sceptical  or  wild.  Into 
the  sort  of  theological  analysis  of  the 
characters  of  the  sceptic  and  the 
religous  man  with  which  the  chap- 
ter concludes,  we  will  not  even 
enter,  although,  profoundly  as  we 
disagree  with  some  of  the  passages 
which  it  contains,  we  must  do  Mr. 


Galton  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
has  striven  his  utmost  to  state  the 
matter  impartially  so  far  as  he 
understands  it.  But  we  may  say 
generally  of  this  chapter,  that  Mr. 
Galton’s  selection  of  divines — the 
196  whose  lives  are  given  in 
Myddleton’s  Biograplna  Bv angelica 
— is  wholly  inadequate;  and  that  it 
would,  we  believe,  be  a perfectly  easy 
task  to  rewrite  it  with  a collection  of 
names  which  would  largely  nullify 
all  Mr.  Galton’s  unfavourable  con- 
clusions, many  of  which  conclusions 
have  no  connection  with  the  main 
argument  or  object  of  the  book. 
‘ The  Roman  Catholic  Church,’  he 
says,  ‘is  rich  in  ecclesiastical  bio- 
graphy, but  it  affords  no  data  for  my 
statistics , for  the  obvious  reason 
that  its  holy  personages  of  both  sexes 
are  celibates,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  founding  families.’  Surely  this 
is  a somewhat  damaging  and  a 
somewhat  self- contradictory  admis- 
sion. We  will  not  dwell  on  the 
unfortunate  manner  in  which  the 
sentence  is  worded,  although  it  in- 
volves the  implication  that  the 
Romish  Church  had  no  ‘ holy  per- 
sonages ’ except  such  as  were 
celibates — an  implication  which 
would  exclude  St.  Louis  of  France 
and  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  from 
the  title  of  ‘ holy  personages.’  Mr. 
Galton  was  no  doubt  thinking  en- 
tirely of  ‘ divines  ’ or  ecclesias- 
tics. But  why  should  the  biogra- 
phies of  Roman  Catholic  divines 
furnish  no  data  for  Mr.  Galton’s 
statistics  ? If  they  had  no  sons  or 
daughters,  had  they  no  fathers, 
uncles,  nephews,  grandfathers,  first 
cousins,  or  any  of  those  numerous 
relationships  which  are  tabulated  on 
so  many  other  pages  of  Hereditary 
Genius  ? For  instance,  it  surely 
required  abilities  of  a most  splendid 
character,  or  at  any  rate  an  indi- 
viduality of  the  most  marked 
description,  for  any  man  to  raise 
himself  like  Gregory  VII.,  or  Adrian 
IV.,  or  Urban  IV.,  or  John  XXII., 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  Had  these  illus- 
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trious  men  no  eminent  relations? 
In  any  future  edition  of  Mr.  Galton’s 
book,  we  trust  that  be  will  reconsider 
some  of  the  views  of  this  chapter. 
Actuated  as  he  is  by  the  sincerest 
desire  for  truth,  let  him  try  if  his 
numerous  conclusions  respecting  the 
general  character  and  fortunes  of 
divines  hold  good  in  the  cases  of 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Basil, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Gregory  I., 
St.  Boniface,  Savonarola,  Fra  An- 
gelico, St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St. 
Bernard,  Albertus  Magnus,  Bede, 
Alcuin,  Anselm,  Gerson,  Wiclif, 
Grostete,  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague, 
Luther,  Leighton,  Tillotson, Barrow, 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bishop  Berkeley, 
Bishop  Wilkins,  Palev,  Bishop  War- 
burton,  to  say  nothing  of  recent 
theologians,  far  better  entitled  to  the 
name  of  representative  divines  than 
those  which  he  has  selected  from 
the  partial  and  forgotten  tomes  of 
the  dreary  Myddleton. 

But  it  seems  as  if  all  Mr.  Galton’s 
remarks  on  anything  connected  with 
theology  or  churchmen  were  neces- 
sarily tinged  with  something  of  the 
acrimony  which  he  attributes  to 
them.  For  instance,  almost  the  only 
passage  in  which  he  is  tempted 
from  the  calmness  which  usually 
marks  his  controversial  pages  into 
a tone  of  indignation,  is  that  in 
which  he  denounces  the  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages  for  having  rendered 
imperative  the  celibacy  of  her 
clergy.  His  observations  on  this 
subject  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  by.  He  says  that  : 

The  long  'period  of  the  darJc  ages  lender 
which  Europe  has  lain,  is  due,  I believe,  in  a 
very  considerable  degree  to  the  celibacy  en- 
joined by  religious  orders  on  their  votaries. 
Whenever  a man  or  woman  was  possessed 
of  a gentle  nature  that  fitted  him  or  her  to 
deeds  of  charity,  to  meditation,  to  litera- 
ture, and  to  art,  the  social  condition  of  the 
time  was  such  that  they  had  no  refuge  else- 
where than  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
But  the  Church  chose  to  preach  and  exact 
celibacy.  The  consequence  was  that  these 
gentle  natures  had  no  continuance,  and  thus, 
by  a policy  so  singularly  unwise  and  suicidal 
that  I am  hardly  able  to  spealc  of  it  without 
impatience , the  Church  brutalised  the  breed 


of  our  forefathers.  She  acted  precisely  as 
if  she  had  aimed  at  selecting  the  rudest 
portion  of  the  community  to  be  alone  the 
parents  of  future  generations.  She  prac- 
tised the  arts  which  breeders  would  use, 
who  aimed  at  selecting  ferocious,  currish, 
and  stupid  natures. 

Then,  after  speaking  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  religious  persecution,  in 
checking  the  multiplication  of  fear- 
less and  enquiring  minds,  he  con- 
tinues : 

Those  she  reserved,  on  these  occasions, 
to  breed  the  generations  of  the  future,  were 
the  servile,  the  indifferent,  and  again  the 
stupid.  Thus,  as  she — to  repeat  my  ex- 
pression— brutalised  human  nature  by  her 
system  of  celibacy  applied  to  the  gentle, 
she  demoralised  it  by  her  system  of  perse- 
cution of  the  intelligent,  the  sincere,  and 
the  free.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  blood 
boil  to  think  of  the  blind  folly  that  has 
caused  the  foremost  nations  of  struggling 
humanity  to  be  the  heirs  of  such  hatejid  an- 
cestors, and  that  have  so  bred  our  instincts- 
as  to  keep  them  in  an  unnecessarily  long- 
continued  antagonism  with  the  essential 
requirements  of  a steadily  advancing  civi- 
lisation. 

It  is,  Mr.  Galton  thinks,  ‘ in  con- 
sequence of  this  inbred  imperfection 
of  our  natures  in  respect  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  have  to 
live,’  that  we  are  almost  as  much 
harassed  by  the  sense  of  sin  as  the 
early  converts  from  barbarism,  and 
that  c our  avowed  creeds  remain  at 
variance  with  our  real  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  we  lead  a dual  life  of 
barren  religious  sentimentalism  and 
gross  materialistic  habitudes.’ 

Such  passages  as  these  derive  a 
certain  force  and  eloquence  from 
the  passionate  sense  of  conviction 
with  which  they  are  expressed. 
They  are  plausible,  they  are  striking, 
and  we  must  not  hesitate  to  add 
that,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  entirely 
unjust.  They  confuse  results  with 
intentions.  They  attribute  hypo- 
thetical consequences  to  inadequate 
causes.  They  overlook  counter- 
balancing services.  They  condemn 
what  was  at  the  worst  an  unfortu- 
nate ignorance  with  all  the  severity 
due  to  conscious  guilt. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  re- 
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quires  but  a very  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  show 
what  immense  deductions  must  be 
made  from  such  accusations  before 
they  can  be  admitted  to  contain  a 
residuum  of  truth.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  incontrovertible  that  both 
before  and  after  the  age  of  Gregory 
VII.  an  immense  number  of  the 
secular  clergy — and,  as  Dean  Mil- 
man  does  not  scruple  to  add, 
on  the  whole  no  doubt  the  more 
moral — were  in  reality  married 
men.  They  might  be  stigma- 
tised and  even  punished  as  con - 
cubinarii ; their  wives  might  be 
passed  off  under  the  specious  name 
of  focarioe ; but  it  is  certain,  from 
the  records  of  visitations,  and  from 
the  testimony  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
of  every  age,  that  a vast  number  of 
the  clergy  were  living  in  what  we 
may  fairly  call  the  married  state  in 
Norway,  Ireland,  Germany,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  most  other  European 
countries.  This  could  not  of  course 
be  the  case  with  the  multitude  of 
monks  and  friars ; but  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  is  a mass  of  ir- 
resistible evidence  to  prove  that 
most  of  them  were  but  little  bur- 
dened by  their  vow  of  chastity,  so 
there  is  sufficient  certainty  that 
many  of  them  were  ignorant,  inert, 
and  violent  to  an  extent  which  cer- 
tainly exonerates  the  Church  from 
any  charge  of  having  injured  the 
human  race  by  the  attempt  to  sup- 
press the  perpetuation  of  their  type. 
There  was  many  an  idle  vagabond 
and  many  an  illiterate  sensualist 
who  was  glad  enough  to  shelter  his 
insignificance  under  the  Church’s 
protection,  and  to  supersede  the 
necessity  for  labour  by  the  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity. 

’Twas  not  for  nothing — the  good  bellyful, 
The  -warm  serge  and  the  rope  that  goes  all 
round, 

And  day-long  blessed  idleness  beside  ! 

And  even  supposing  that  we  admit 


not  only  that  the  gentlest,  the  most 
intelligent,  and  the  best  were  pre- 
cisely those  who  lived  their  entire 
lives  in  inviolate  purity,  but  also 
that  our  race  has  thereby  suffered 
an  appreciable  and  demonstrable 
injury,  ought  it  not  in  common 
fairness  to  be  remembered  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  of  their 
stainless  chastity  gave  them  a direct 
and  most  powerful  moral  influence 
over  the  minds  and  characters  of 
men  ? 

Without  being  tempted  into  the 
consideration  of  any  more  of  those 
multifarious  collateral  questions 
which  are  touched  upon  in  Mr. 
Gallon’s  suggestive  pages,  we  will 
proceed  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  his 
main  argument,  and  to  state  our 
opinion  both  of  the  argument  itself, 
and  of  the  practical  conclusions 
which  he  deduces  from  it. 

No  one  can  deny  to  Mr.  Galton’s 
book  the  merit  of  singular  com- 
pleteness. It  is  one  of  the  most 
thorough  books  which  we  have 
come  across  for  many  years.  After 
a brief  introduction,  descriptive  of 
its  general  scope,  he  proceeds  to  a 
classification  of  men  according  to 
their  reputation,  and  finds  by  various 
calculations  that  men  who  may  be 
fairly  called  eminent  are  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  a 
million ; or,  if  the  selection  be  made 
rather  more  rigidly,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  a million.  He 
confines  the  word  illustrious  to  those 
whose  grade  of  ability  is  only  ob- 
tained by  one  in  a million,  or  even 
by  one  in  many  millions.  There  are 
so  few  of  these  men  that,  although 
they  are  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  historical  period  of  human 
existence,  4 their  number  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  four  hundred,’ 
and  yet  the  names  of  a considerable 
proportion  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Galton’s  book,  and  are  con- 
sidered by  him  to  furnish  direct 
illustrations  of  his  theory.  Ho  then 
proceeds  to  attempt  a classification 
of  men  according  to  their  natural 
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gifts,  which,  both  in  the  upward 
and  the  downward  scale,  he  shows 
to  be  rigidly  limited  by  the  condi- 
tions of  their  existence.  In  this 
chapter  he  very  lucidly  states  and 
illustrates  4 the  law  of  deviation 
from  an  average,’  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  The  introduction 
of  this  law  into  the  discussion,  to- 
gether with  the  statistical  method 
of  treatment  and  the  tabulation  of 
numerical  results,  are  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing and  original  features  in 
Mr.  Galton’s  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  clearness  of  conception 
and  versatility  of  illustration  which 
appear  throughout  this  chapter 
give  it  a permanent  value.  Mr. 
Galton  then  enters  on  a comparison 
of  his  two  classifications,  and  de- 
fining reputation  to  be  4 the  opinion 
o±  contemporaries  revised  by  pos- 
terity,’ he  discusses  the  question 
4 whether  reputation  is  a fair  test 
of  natural  ability.’  He  meets  this 
question  by  arguing  that  social 
hindrances  cannot  impede  a man  of 
high  ability  from  becoming  eminent, 
nor  social  advantages  give  that 
status  to  a man  of  moderate  ability. 
A short  chapter  on  the  easy  and 
ingenious  notation  which  he  adopts 
leads  us  to  the  piece  de  resistance 
in  Mr.  Galton’s  argument — his 
chapter  on  the  4 Judges  of  England 
between  1660  and  1865.’  There 
are  two  hundred  and  eighty- six 
judges  in  this  period,  and  by  an  ela- 
borate analysis,  which  is  carried 
through  each  successive  chapter,  Mr. 
Galton  tabulates  the  various  eminent 
kinsmen  of  the  one  hundred  and  nine 
who  have  had  eminent  relations. 
In  this  chapter  there  are  some  re- 
markable conclusions.  It  appears, 
for  instance,  that  when  a judge  has 
more  than  one  eminent  relation,  that 
relation  is  nearly  always  to  be  found 
in  the  first  or  second  degree ; that 
a near  kinsman  has  enormous  odds 
over  one  that  is  more  remote  in  the 
chance  of  inheriting  ability;  that 
the  female  influence  is  but  slightly 
inferior  to  the  male  in  transmitting 


judicial  talents,  and  that  the  ablest 
judges  are,  in  so  large  a proportion, 
the  richest  in  eminent  relations, 
that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors  furnish  Mr.  Galton  with 
instances  in  favour  of  his  view,  but 
only  thirty- six  per  cent,  of  the  other 
judges.  That  ability  clings  to  fami- 
lies is  illustrated  by  a slight  sketch  of 
the  splendid  families  of  Sydney  and 
Montague,  which  serve  to  illustrate 
one  memorable  inference  that — 

The  frequent  sports  of  nature  in  pro- 
ducing prodigies  must  he  regarded  as  appa- 
rent, and  not  as  real.  Ability,  in  the  long 
run,  does  not  suddenly  start  into  existence 
and  disappear  with  equal  abruptness,  but 
rather  it  rises  in  a regular  and  gradual 
curve  out  of  the  ordinary  level  of  human  life. 
The  statistics  show  that  there  is  a regular 
average  increase  of  ability  in  the  genera- 
tions that  precede  its  culmination,  and  as 
regular  a decrease  in  those  that  succeed  it. 
In  the  first  case,  the  marriages  have  been 
consentient  to  its  production,  in  the  latter 
they  have  been  incapable  of  preserving  it. 

To  the  end  of  this  (and  each  sub- 
sequent section)  is  added  an  appen- 
dix, which  is  full  of  biographical 
and  historical  interest.  Mr.  Galton 
then  proceeds  to  the  statesmen,  tak- 
ing the  Premiers  from  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  and  those  mentioned 
in  Lord  Brougham’s  biographies. 
The  total  of  the  two  selections,  omit- 
ting the  Judges,  is  fifty-seven,  and  a 
small  supplementary  list  is  added 
from  other  countries  and  periods. 
It  appears  that  thirty-five  of  them 
have  eminent  relations.  Mr.  Galton 
accounts  for  the  large  percentage 
by  the  fact  that  the  statesmen  are 
men  of  greater  ability  than  the 
judges;  and  in  this  instance  also 
finds  that  the  ablest  of  them  have 
the  greatest  number  of  eminent  rela- 
tions. 

The  next  chapter,  on  4 English 
Peerages,  and  their  Influence  upon 
Pace,’  contains  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  valuable  of  Mr.  Galton’s 
discoveries.  Struck  with  the  fact 
that  of  thirty- one  legal  peerages 
created  between  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  George  IV.  no  less 
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than  twelve  are  already  extinct,  he 
enquired  into  the  causes  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  found,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, ‘ a very  simple,  adequate,  and 
novel  explanation,’  in  the  fact  that 
a considerable  number  of  these  new 
peers  or  their  immediate  descend- 
ants had  married  heiresses,  and  had 
thus  introduced  an  hereditary  infer- 
tility, which  ended  in  the  dying  out 
of  the  families  into  which  they 
had  married.  The  conjecture  was 
strongly  ratified  by  a number  of 
wider  inductions,  and  as  the  families 
of  the  highest  rank  have  most  fre- 
quently married  heiresses,  duke- 
doms and  earldoms  have  a tendency 
to  become  extinct  more  rapidly  than 
baronies.  Hence  the  remarkable 
historical  fact  ‘ that  all  the  English 
dukedoms  created  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  order  down  to 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  n.  are  gone,  excepting 
three  that  are  merged  in  royalty  ; 
and  that  only  eleven  earldoms  re- 
main out  of  the  many  created  by 
the  Normans,  Plantagenets,  and 
Tudors.’  Had  Mr.  Galton’s  book 
contained  nothing  noteworthy  be- 
yond this  demonstration  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  marriages,  he 
would  still  have  rendered  a service 
to  contemporary  enquiry  by  its 
publication. 

Having  said  enough  to  illustrate 
Mr.  Galton’s  method,  we  do  not 
purpose  to  follow  him  minutely 
through  the  remainder  of  his  book. 
The  chapter  on  Commanders  con- 
tains several  ingenious  calculations 
and  inferences.  The  remaining  ones 
pursue  the  analysis  through  the 
biographies  and  pedigrees  of  lite- 
rary men,  men  of  science,  poets  (of 
which  only  forty  per  cent,  appear  to 
have  eminently  gifted  relations), 
musicians,  painters,  senior  classics, 
oarsmen,  and  north- country  wrest- 
lers. Mr.  Galton’s  general  statistical 
conclusion  is  that  exactly  one-lmlf 
of  the  illustrious  men  have  eminent 
relations.  But  as  critics  would  have 
been  inclined  to  question  the  fair- 


ness of  his  selection,  and  to  suppose 
that  he  had  been  biassed  in  favour 
of  those  names  which  favoured  his 
theory,  he  takes  the  perfectly  gene- 
ral and  unsuspected  selection  of 
famous  names  made  by  Auguste 
Comte  to  form  the  Positivist  Calen- 
dar for  the  thirteen  months  and 
fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year.  Strik- 
ing out  the  names  of  about  twenty 
persons — such  as  Numa,  Buddha, 
Homer,  &c. — of  whose  kinships  we 
know  nothing,  forty-five  remain, 
and  of  these  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven,  or,  again,  about  one-half,  have 
eminent  relations. 

Having  done  with  the  main  part 
of  his  enquiry,  Mr.  Galton  concludes 
with  three  chapters  of  remarkable 
interest,  on  ‘ The  Comparative 
Worth  of  Different  Races,’  ‘ The 
Natural  Ability  .of  Nations,’  and 
4 General  Considerations.’  In  the 
first  of  these,  which  offers  several 
vulnerable  points  to  the  critic,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Athenians  were  at  least  two  grades 
above  modern  Europeans  in  average 
ability,  as  the  negroes  are  two  grades 
below  them.  In  the  second,  besides 
his  strong  remarks  on  the  evils  in- 
flicted on  our  race  by  the  Church, 
he  suggests  some  practical  consider- 
ations which  we  shall  consider  pre- 
sently ; and,  in  the  last,  after  de- 
scribing Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  of 
Pangenesis — the  theory  that  the 
structure  of  the  living  form  is  built 
up  under  the  influence  of  the  innu- 
merable blind  affinities  which  affect 
the  development  of  gemmules  cir- 
culating in  an  inchoate  form  in  the 
blood — he  adduces  it  as  a sufficient 
explanation  of  the  many  apparent 
failures  in  the  law  of  heredity.  On 
the  same  theory  he,  in  great  mea- 
sure, rests  his  final  conclusions  that 
the  human  race  may  indefinitely  in- 
crease its  numbers  by  early  mar- 
riages ; that  it  may  introduce  new 
forms  by  the  intermarriage  of  varie- 
ties ; that  it  has  a far  larger  control 
over  its  future  forms  of  activity 
than  any  individual  has  over  his 
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own  (for  6 onr  personalities  are  not 
so  independent  as  our  self-conscious- 
ness leads  us  to  believe  ’)  ; and  that 
men  ‘ may  contribute,  more  or  less 
unconsciously,  to  the  manifestation 
of  a far  higher  life  than  our  own, 
somewhat  as — I do  not  wish  to  push 
the  metaphor  too  far — the  individual 
cells  of  one  of  the  more  complex 
animals  contribute  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  its  higher  order  of  per- 
sonality.’ 

So,  perhaps  a little  vaguely,  Mr. 
Galton  ends  this  remarkable  book. 
In  our  anxiety  to  do  the  fullest 
justice  to  all  which  he  adduces,  we 
have  left  ourselves  but  brief  space 
for  a few  further  remarks  on  his 
main  argument. 

Is  genius  then  hereditary  ? Has 
Mr.  Galton  proved  his  point  ? It 
must,  we  fear,  be  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted that,  as  regards  this  single 
question  in  its  bare  form,  all  Mr. 
Galton’ s labour,  and  learning,  and 
acuteness,  although  they  have 
elucidated  many  remarkable  details, 
have  not  greatly  advanced  our  pre- 
vious knowledge.  That  genius  is 
often  hereditary,  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, in  spite  of  a few  strenuous  dog- 
matists like  Mr.  Buckle,  has  long  ago 
observed ; even  Mr.  Galton  does 
not  pretend  to  assert  that  it  is  so 
universally,  or  even  generally.  He 
nowhere  asserts  anything  stronger 
than  the  fact  that  about  half  of  the 
illustrious  men  which  the  world 
has  seen  have  had  eminent  rela- 
tions. On  some  of  the  conditions 
of  heredity,  on  various  averages 
and  peculiarities  in  the  lines  of  its 
"transmission,  and  on  a host  of 
collateral  questions  which  arise 
from  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
he  has  thrown  a flood  of  light ; 
but  on  the  far  larger  number  of 
problems  as  to  when,  and  how,  and 
why,  and  to  what  extent,  genius  is 
hereditary,  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  science  to  enlighten  us.  The 
problem  is,  in  fact,  too  complex  for 
present  solution ; it  must  remain 
insoluble  until  we  have  gained  an 
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immense  increase  of  chemical, 
physiological,  and  psychological 
knowledge  ; or  perhaps  we  ought 
to  say,  until  psychology  itself  is 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
ISTatural  Sciences.  The  theory  of 
Pangenesis  may  illustrate  the  limits 
of  the  problem  as  they  are  defined 
by  Mr.  Galton’s  numerous  induc- 
tions, but  as  yet — and  nobody  has 
declared  the  fact  more  distinctly 
than  its  illustrious  author — it  is 
merely  provisional,  being  ‘ avowedly 
based  in  some  degree  on  pure 
hypothesis,  and  very  largely  on 
analogy.’  Supposing  we  make  to 
the  physiologist  the  immense  con- 
cession that  genius  is  the  result  of 
purely  physical  conditions,  even 
then  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
these  conditions  are  but  very  par- 
tially in  our  power.  Two  parents 
may  be  exceptionally  illustrious, 
but  their  ability  furnishes  no  sort 
of  guarantee  that  their  child  will  be 
above  mediocrity.  Mr.  Galton 
himself  admits  this  in  many  places. 
Each  child,  he  says  (p.  64),  ‘ in- 
herits an  extraordinary  mixture  of 
qualities,’  derived  from  even  remote 
ancestors,  and  1 the  most  illustrious 
families  are  utter  mongrels  as  re- 
gards their  natural  gifts.’  Again 
(p.  84), 1 in  order  that  a man  should 
inherit  ability  in  the  concrete,  he 
must  inherit  three  qualities  [capa- 
city, zeal,  and  vigour]  that  are 
separate  and  independent  of  one 
another.’  ‘ The  probability  against 
inheriting  a combination  of  three 
qualities  not  correlated  together 
is  necessarily  in  a triplicate  propor- 
tion greater  than  it  is  against  in- 
heriting any  one  of  them.’  Again 
(p.  305),  each  man  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent creation,  but  ‘ a mere  func- 
tion■,  physically , morally , and  intel- 
lectually, of  ancestral  qualities  and 
external  influences'  He  is  (p.  363) 
‘ a conscious  whole,  formed  by  the 
joint  agencies  of  a host  of  what 
appear  to  us  to  be  unconscious  or 
barely  conscious  elements.’  Pro- 
fessor Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has 
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forcibly  expressed  this  fact.  ‘ Each 
of  ns,’  he  says,  ‘is  only  the  footing-np 
of  a donble  column  of  figures  that 
goes  back  to  the  first  pair.  Every 
unit  tells,  and  some  of  them  are  plus 
and  some  minus.  If  the  columns 
don’t  add  up  right,  it  is  commonly 
because  we  can’t  make  out  all  the 
figures.’  Mr.  Gal  ton  would  doubt- 
less endorse  this  summary  of  his 
view  with  entire  approbation  ; but, 
if  so — if  atavism1  and  tritavism  and 
a thousand  unknown  influences  of 
recurrence  to  original  types  occur, 
and  on  the  theory  of  gemmules  must 
occur,  to  perplex  and  obscure  the 
regularities  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion— if,  in  hundreds  of  instances, 
what  was  latent  in  a noble  father 
may  become  ‘patent  in  a degenerate 
son,  or  what  was  potential  in  a 
villainous  father  may  become  actual 
in  an  illustrious  son — is  it  not  clear 
that  at  present  our  views  on  that 
subject  must  be  regarded  as  simply 
tentative,  must  in  fact  remain  in  a 
stage  but  little  in  advance  of  popu- 
lar empiricism  ? 

With  Mr.  Galton’s  own  data , pro- 
vided as  they  are  with  such  unusual 
honesty  and  manliness  of  purpose, 
would  it  not  be  as  easy,  or  easier, 
to  prove  that,  although  genius, 
like  other  gifts,  may  undoubtedly 
be  handed  down  by  heredity,  it  is 
in  the  majority  of  cases  overborne 
or  extinguished  by  the  modifying 
agency  of  external  influences  ? The 
fact  that  out  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  judges  one  hundred  and 
nine  have  had  eminent  relations,  may 
be  decisive  as  to  the  position  that 
genius  is  often  hereditary  ; but  this, 
as  we  have  said,  is  a position  which 
no  one  disputes.  Indeed,  with  the 
instances  before  us  of  families  so 
memorable  as  the  Claudii,  the 
Eabii,  the  Scipios,  in  ancient,  and 
the  Grenvilles,  Norths,  Montagues 


in  modern  statesmanship — as  the 
Boyles,  the  Bernouillis,  the  Her- 
schels  in  science — the  Bachs,  the 
Caraccis,  the  Bellinis  in  art — it 
would  be  absurd  to  combat  a theory 
which  may  be  supported  by  over- 
whelming evidence,  and  which  is, 
in  fact,  demonstrated  on  an  immense 
scale  by  the  indubitable  distinctions 
of  nationality  and  race.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  distribution  of 
genius  is  too  apparently  capricious 
to  admit  of  our  laying  down  fun- 
damental rules,  or  of  widely  altering 
existing  social  and  political  ar- 
rangements in  order  to  bring  about 
its  production.  Even  the  same 
family  may,  in  two  brothers,  dis- 
play the  most  astonishing  diver- 
sities of  temperament  and  ability. 
To  mention  but  very  few  instances, 
alike  the  younger  son  and  the 
younger  brother  of  the  great  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Africanus  were  men 
of  small  ability  and  low  character  ; 
the  cruel  and  brutal  Domitian  was 
brother  to  the  gentle  and  virtuous 
Titus ; the  brother  of  the  great 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Robert  Grostete, 
who  defied  Pones  and  rebuked  kings, 
died  a common  peasant  at  the 
plough;  the  brother  of  St.  Louis 
was  the  cruel  and  violent  Charles 
of  Anjou  ; and  the  brother  of  John 
Milton  was  the  Cavalier  papist,  Sir 
Christopher. 

Again,  what  an  immeasurable 
distance  has  separated  many  fathers 
from  their  sons ! If,  on  the  one  side, 
we  may  set  the  Jewish  notion  that 
no  great  prophet  could  be  other 
than  a prophet’s  son  ; we  may  set, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  phenomena 
as  a Hezekiah  the  son  of  an  Ahaz, 
and  the  father  of  a Manasseh,  or  a 
Josiah  the  son  of  an  Amon  and  the 
father  of  a Jehoiachim.  It  would 
be  impossible  in  all  history  to  find 
a more  polluted  monster  than  the 


1 Several  curious  instances  of  this  might  be  adduced.  Thus  Felix  Mendelssohn,  the 
great  musician,  was  a grandson  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  great  philosopher.  His 
father  used  to  say  in  jest,  that  in  youth  he  was  always  pointed  out  as  the  son  of  the 
great  Mendelssohn,  and  in  manhood  as  the  father  of  the  great  Mendelssohn. 
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Emperor  Commodus,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  in  all  history  to  find 
a loftier  model  of  noble  virtue  than 
his  father,  M.  Aurelius.  The  same 
observation  is  forced  on  us  again 
and  again  in  modern  history.  Char- 
lemagne is  the  father  of  Louis  the 
Debonnaire;  Rudolph  of  Hapsburgis 
the  father  of  Albert  the  One-eyed  ; 
Philippe  le  Bel  is  the  father  of  Louis 
le  Hutin.  Who  could  be  more  un- 
like Edward  I.  than  Edward  II.  ? 
or  more  unlike  the  Black  Prince 
than  Richard  II.  ? or  more  unlike 
Henry  Y.  than  Henry  YI.  ? ‘ It  only 
requires  a few  moments’  considera- 
tion to  draw  up  a list  of  names 
which  shall  comprise  not  a few  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  whom  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  yet  who 
have  not  had  a single  relation  who 
has  emerged  from  obscurity.  Even 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  modern 
times,  on  the  plea — not  altogether 
an  adequate  one  — that  the  kin- 
ships of  the  Greeks  and  Romans1 
are  but  imperfectly  known  to  us, 
who  were  the  eminent  relations  of 
Belisarius,  Conde,  Henri  IY.,  Peter 
the  Great ; of  Dante,  Ariosto,  Pe- 
trarch, Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spen- 
ser, Calderon,  Pope,  Keats,  Shelley, 
Southey,  Schiller,  Goethe ; of  Cer- 
vantes, Yoltaire,  Rousseau,  Kant, 
Hegel,  Eichte,  Sir  W.  Scott;  of 
Roger  Bacon,  Copernicus,  Kepler, 
Newton,  Faraday ; of  Beethoven, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart ; of  Cima- 
bue,  Giotto,  Michael  Angelo,  Leo- 
nardo daYinci,  Raffaelle,  Yelasquez, 
Albrecht  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  Ru- 
bens, Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Turner  P 
If  we  condemn  as  extravagant  the 
proverb  ‘ Heroum  filii  noxse,  et 
amentes  Hippocratis  filii’ — do  not 
these  instances  show  us  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  as  yet 
entirely  imperfect  and  inchoate  ? 
Such  as  it  is,  the  knowledge  which 


we  have  acquired  may  indeed  serve 
as  the  solid  basis  for  future  deduc- 
tions, but  it  can  scarcely  be  as  yet 
considered  adequate  for  the  im- 
mense practical  considerations  to 
which  it  rnay  ultimately  lead. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  several 
of  the  illustrious  names  which  we 
have  just  .enumerated  occur  in  Mr. 
Gallon’s  summaries  ; but  they  occur 
in  an  unsatisfactory  way.  They 
illustrate  what  appear  to  us  to  be 
the  two  most  assailable  points  in  his 
argument : we  mean  his  undue  ex- 
tension of  the  word  ‘ eminence,’  and 
his  inadequate  estimate  of  the  effects 
of  influence.  It  is  quite  true  that 
he  has  endeavoured  to  render  his 
position  unassailable  by  maintaining 
that,  if  an  illustrious  relative  can 
further  the  interests  of  his  relations, 
he  cannot  give  them  the  ability  to 
maintain  their  positions.  On  this 
point  he  is  very  far  from  convincing. 
We  believe  that  ordinary  ability  is 
diffused  with  sufficient  generality  to 
enable  the  large  majority  of  well- 
educated  men  to  acquit  themselves 
respectably  in  offices,  or  under  con- 
ditions, which  they  owe  rather  to 
circumstances  than  to  themselves. 
And  hence  we  should  be  inclined  to 
strike  a large  percentage  of  names 
from  Mr.  Galton’s  lists.  We  should, 
for  instance,  strike  out  the  judges 
and  statesmen  whose  brothers,  or 
nephews,  or  other  kinsmen,  subse- 
quently to  their  elevation,  were 
made  bishops,  or  deans,  or  colonial 
judges,  or  provincial  recorders. 
In  many  instances,  which  it  would 
perhaps  be  invidious  to  name,  Mr. 
Galton  has  included  men  who  have 
been  successful  without  any  marked 
ability,  merely  through  the  power- 
ful intervention  of  nepotism ; and 
we  may  say  generally  of  his 
list  of  statesmen,  for  instance, 
that  we  should  have  been  surprised 


1 With  the  exception  of  Seneca  and  Lncan,  very  few  of  the  great  men  of  Roman  litera- 
ture are  known  to  have  possessed  a single  relation  of  genius.  Who  were  even  the 
‘ eminent  ’ kinsmen  of  Ennius,  Plautus,  Terence,  Cicero,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  Martial,  Statius,  and  many  more? 
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had  the  names  been  less  numerous, 
supposing  that  the  relatives  of 
statesmen  added  ordinary  aptitudes 
to  their  very  exceptional  advantages 
— considering,  for  instance,  the  im- 
mense start  which  they  have  gained 
from  their  connections,  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  Church,  and  at  the 
Bar.  If,  as  Mr.  Galton  defines  it, 
reputation  does  not  mean  high 
social  or  official  position,  but  1 the 
opinion  of  contemporaries  revised 
by  posterity,’  then  undoubtedly  a 
considerable  reservation  must  be 
made  in  admitting  the  ‘ eminence  ’ 
of  many  of  the  instances  he  has 
adduced.  A reference  to  the  notices 
of  Marlborough,  Wellington,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Marshal  Saxe, 
Dante,  Milton,  Newton,  Goethe,  and 
many  other  names  in  the  appendices 
will  illustrate  what  we  mean.  In 
other  respects,  also,  Mr.  Gallon’s 
selection  of  names  wants  a little 
weeding.  Mr.  Galton  admits  that 
‘ many  men  who  have  succeeded 
as  statesmen,  would  have  been 
nobodies  had  they  been  bom  in  a 
lower  rank  of  life.’  We  should 
be  inclined  to  extend  this  remark 
indefinitely,  and  to  say  that  many 
men  who  have  succeeded  would 
have  been  nobodies  had  they  been 
placed  under  other  conditions. 
Nothing,  says  Mr.  Galton,  could 
have  repressed  Lord  Brougham  to 
the  level  of  undistinguished  medio- 
crity ; yet  we  can  imagine  conditions 
under  which  Lord  Brougham  would 
never  have  emerged  into  any  higher 
eminence  than  that  of  a turbulent 
vestryman,  or  a local  politician. 
Without  going  so  far  as  to  agree 
with  Wordsworth’s  dictum  that 

Greatest  souls 

Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least, 

we  deliberately  believe  that,  for 
every  thousand  men  who  attain 
the  kind  of  eminence  which  in  many 
cases  seems  to  satisfy  Mr.  Galton ’s 
requirements,  there  are  many  thou- 
sands more  with  equal  or  superior 


ability  who  fail  solely  from  lack  of 
opportunity.  We  can  recall  not  a 
few  school  and  college  contem- 
poraries, now  in  the  front  ranks  of 
political  and  social  life,  who,  by 
many  of  the  tests  which  Mr.  Galton 
would  be  quite  ready  to  accept, 
were  most  distinctly  and  unques- 
tionably the  intellectual  inferiors  of 
others  who,  from  the  absence  of 
similar  advantages,  will  go  to  the 
grave  in  undistinguished  obscurity. 

Our  first  objection,  that  Mr.  Gal- 
ton places  his  estimate  of  eminence 
too  low,  and  that  many  of  the  men 
whose  names  he  has  adduced  in 
support  of  his  opinion  were  merely 
men  of  very  average  ability,  helped 
forward  by  incidental  advantages — 
merges  insensibly  into  our  second, 
that  Mr.  Galton  has  not  sufficiently 
allowed  for  the  effects  of  family  tra- 
dition, and  surrounding  circum- 
stances, and  early  education.  Aris- 
tophanes had  three  sons,  who  were 
all  poets  of  the  middle  comedy ; 
the  sons  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles 
were  very  moderate  tragedians  ; the 
sons  of  Dry  den,  Racine,  Lope  de 
Vega,  all  wrote  verses;  the  son  of 
Linnceus  was  a tolerable  naturalist ; 
the  father  of  Thorwaldsen  was  an 
ordinary  carver,  of  Beethoven  a 
tenor- singer,  of  Raffaelle  a fair 
painter,  of  Parmigiano  an  obscure 
one,  of  Paul  Potter  a respectable 
landscape-painter,  of  Vandyke  a 
glass-painter,  of  Tintoretto  a poor 
portrait-painter,  and  so  on.  Do  any 
number  of  such  instances  prove 
much  in  favour  of  hereditary  genius  ? 
Do  they  show  more  than  the  fact 
that  men  are  very  likely  to  derive 
an  original  bias  from  the  surround- 
ings of  their  infancy,  and  to  gain 
a good  deal  from  early  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  of  their  future 
art  ? The  fact  that  an  adopted 
child  has  often  reflected  in  a re- 
markable manner  the  characteristics 
of  the  family  into  which  he  has  been 
introduced,  is  a strong  illustration 
of  the  effect  of  influence.  To  men- 
tion but  two  instances,  Marius  the 
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Younger,  and  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  age  for  marriage  is  deferred 
Minor,  were  both  of  them  adopted  among  the  wiser  and  the  more 


sons. 

Mr.  Galton’s  enquiries  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  several  subjects  of 
immense  practical  importance,  such 
as  marriage,  criminal  legislation, 
and  the  allowance  to  be  made  for 
distinctions  of  race  in  our  national 
policy.  On  the  two  latter  he  has 
not  touched,  and  we  shall  not 
therefore  allude  to  them  any 
farther  ; but  it  is  quite  clear  from 
the  emphatic  language  of  his  first 
page,  as  to  the  enormous  power 
exercised  by  each  generation  over 
the  natural  gifts  of  those  that  follow, 
and  the  practicability  ‘ of  producing 
a highly-gifted  race  of  men  by  judi- 
cious marriages  during  several  con-  . 
secutive  generations,’  that  Mr.  Gal- 
ton  intended  his  argument  to  create 
a strong  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
marriage.  Yet  here  we  feel,  more 
decidedly  than  anywhere,  that  Mr. 
Galton’s  conclusions  evade  our 
grasp  ; first,  because  his  data  furnish 
us  with  no  certain  means  of 'prevision , 
that  final  test  of  scientific  accuracy  ; 
and  secondly,  because  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  marriage,  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  by  a crowd  of 
impulses  which  have  always  tran- 
scended the  sway  of  scientific  con- 
siderations.. Mr.  Galton  points  out 
that  the  tendency  of  modern  civili- 
sation in  deferring  the  age  for 
marriage  among  the  most  active 
and  ambitious  men,  and  in  forc- 
ing them  into  great  cities,  1 where 
marriages  are  less  prolific  and  chil- 
dren less  likely  to  live,’  is  tending 
gradually  to  deteriorate  the  race  ; 
and  he  seems  in  consequence  to 
dread  a day  when  the  whole  poli- 
tical and  social  fabric  will  cave  in, 
and  ca  greater  or  less  relapse  to 
barbarism  take  place,  during  the 
reign  of  which  the  race  is  perhaps 
able  to  recover  its  tone.’  If  we  do 
not  regard  Mr.  Galton’s  fears  as 
wholly  chimerical,  our  grounds  for 
them  are  widely  different  from  those 
which  he  indicates.  Undoubtedly 


careful  by  prudential  considerations, 
but  it  is  not  deferred  so  late  as  to 
preclude  the  probability  of  a large 
family  of  children.  The  healthi- 
ness of  cities  has  been  so  greatly 
increased  by  modern  improvements, 
that  the  average  longevity  attained 
in  them  shows  very  respectably  in 
our  statistical  tables.  Mr.  Galton 
thinks  that  our  present  arrange- 
ments tend  to  retard  the  average 
age  of  marriage  among  the  vigor- 
ous and  strongs  to  hasten  it  among 
the  weak ; but  surely  the  age  at 
which  a man  marries  is  far  more 
frequently  decided  by  his  general 
temperament  than  by  his  natural 
ability.  Prudence  of  this  kind  is 
at  least  as  common  among  the 
stupid  and  the  selfish  as  it  is  among 
men  of  lofty  genius  and  aspiring 
courage.  We  must  honestly  say 
that  we  see  no  sign  whatever  among 
us  of  the  abler  races  withdrawing 
by  deferred  marriage  from  the 
struggle  for  existence,  nor  any  pro- 
bability of  their  being  crowded  out 
by  the  incompetent,  the  ailing,  and 
the  desponding.  Granted  that,  if 
an  able  man  marries  early,  his  de- 
scendants are  more  numerous  ; is  it 
so  certain  an  advantage  to  humanity 
that  his  race  increases  in  geome- 
trical progression  ? Knowing,  as 
we  do,  even  from  these  pages,  that 
genius,  even  when  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted for  a generation  or  two,  tends 
to  an  extremely  rapid  obliteration, 
is  it  so  certain  that  Mr.  Galton  is 
giving  good  advice  when  he  bids 
our  colleges  abolish  the  celibacy 
which  is  a partial  condition  for  the 
tenure  of  their  fellowships  ? Will 
our  young  Fellows  and  First  Class 
men  be  wise  if  they  follow  Mr. 
Galton’s  directions,  and  marry  and 
multiply  as  fast  as  they  can,  on  the 
calculation  that  their  possibly  clever 
descendants  will  in  three  centuries 
be  fifteen  times  more  numerous  than 
they  would  have  been  had  their 
marriages  been  deferred  P We  fear 
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that  not  much  knowledge  of  imme- 
diate practical  importance  can  be 
gained  from  this  section  of  Mr. 
Galton’s  inferences.  His  reasoning 
points  to  a rigidly  Spartan  system 
of  marriages,  regulated  by  State 
interference,  with  the  widespread 
agency  of  experienced  and  unim- 
peachable matchmakers ; and  yet  he 
is  aware  that  such  arrangements 
would  be  so  ‘ alien  and  repulsive  to 
modern  feelings,  that  it  is  useless  to 
say  anything  about  them.’  We 
quite  agree  with  him  as  to  the  use- 
lessness of  such  a suggestion,  and, 
further  than  this,  we  greatly  doubt 
the  utility  of  the  plan  itself.  Mr. 
Galton  puts  the  ancient  Athenians 
two  grades  higher  than  ourselves 
in  average  ability.  Was  this  supe- 
riority due  to  any  care  for  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  genius  P 
Probably  no  race  could  be  cited  in 
ancient  or  modern  times  that  pro- 
vided for  their  nuptial  relations  in 


a more  indifferent  or  perfunctory 
manner. 

We  have  freely  canvassed  both 
the  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Galton 
has  arrived  and  the  evidence  on 
which  they  are  founded,  and  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
value  of  his  inferences  is  at  present 
rather  theoretical  than  practical. 
But  we  must  not  conclude  without 
reiterating  our  sincere  respect  for 
the  ability,  the  candour,  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  versatility  of  mind, 
which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  question.  His 
book  is  eminently  suggestive,  even 
to  readers  who  will  differ  widely 
from  his  views  ; it  contains  a great 
deal  of  which  the  value  and  im- 
portance are  unaffected  by  his  main 
theory ; and  we  believe  that  it  will 
always  hold  a place  deservedly  pro- 
minent in  the  literature  of  the  im- 
portant subject  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted. 
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CAUSES  OP 

mHB  astonishment  and  constet*- 
X nation  which  the  extraordinary 
events  of  the  last  three  weeks  have 
excited  on  the  Continent,  and  even  in 
this  country,  would  be  considerably 
lessened  if  people  were  more  accus- 
tomed to  reflect  on  the  general 
causes  and  principles  that  govern 
the  relations  of  foreign  States.  The 
operation  of  these  general  causes  is 
slow,  and  the  moment  of  their  effect 
is  uncertain.  No  element  in  politics 
is  so  hard  to  determine  as  that  of 
time.  But  sooner  or  later,  a cause, 
continuing  to  subsist,  will  work  out 
its  natural  consequences.  The  oc- 
currence of  the  war  was  as  certain 
a.s  death ; the  time  and  manner  of 
its  occurrence  as  uncertain. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  those  who  took 
an  unfavourable  view  of  his  charac- 
ter, policy,  and  designs,  have  never 
ceased  to  maintain  that,  in  spite  of 
the  celebrated  declaration  ‘ L’ Em- 
pire c’est  la  paix,’  the  day  would 
come  when  the  renewed  dynasty 
of  the  Buonapartes  would  seek 
relief  from  internal  difficulties  and 
confirmation  of  its  far-from-secure 
hereditary  succession,  by  plunging 
into  war — vvar,  not  merely  for  a 
limited  object,  such  as  the  cap- 
ture of  Sebastopol  or  the  eman- 
cipation of  Italy,  but  war  as  a trial 
of  strength  against  the  hosts  of 
Central  Europe. 

Neither  France  nor  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  had  much  choice 
in  the  matter.  The  ministers 
were  puppets.  The  nation  was 
carried  away  by  an  appeal  to  its 
jealousy  of  Prussia  and  its  warlike 
temperament.^*  The  coup  d'etat  of 
f December  1861  was  not  more  arbi- 
trary or  more  effectual  in  pros- 
trating the  interests  of  the  nation 
to  one  sovereign  will.  But  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  that,  Buonapartism 
risks  everything  on  the  cast  of  the 
dice.  For  it  must  be  observed  on 


THE  WAR, 

this  war  that  a return  to  the  status 
quo  ante  helium  is  already  impossible. 
The  success  of  France  would  lead 
not  only  to  the  conquest  of  a con- 
siderable German  territory,  but  to 
a complete-  revulsion  and  defeat  of 
the  national  policy  of  Germany  : 
the  success  of  Germany  would  lead 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
government  of  France  and  to  the 
most  momentous  consequences.  On 
each  side  the  stakes  are  of  vital 
importance. 

There  was,  therefore,  in  limine , 
the  probability  that  a Buonapartist 
Emperor,  relying  above  all  things 
on  the  allegiance  of  his  army,  would 
eventually  arrive  at  a purely  mili- 
tary policy.  And,  no  doubt,  the 
disposition  of  Louis  Napoleon  to 
play  bis  last  card  was  increased  by 
the  unexpected  manifestation  of 
46,000  adverse  votes  in  the  ranks 
of  his  army  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Plebiscite.  It  is  vain  to  enquire 
bow  far  there  was  any  degree  of 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Empe- 
ror in  the  attempt  by  "which  he 
recently  professed  to  reconcile  the 
Empire  with  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment, and  with  some  at  least  of  the 
leadingParliamentary  chiefs.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  the  attempt 
failed.  The  men  who  were  called 
to  office  were  alike  deficient  in  union 
and  in  firmness.  M.  Ollivier  alone 
remained,  to  betray  every  principle 
which  bad  been  entrusted  to  his 
keeping.  The  failure  of  the  Par- 
liamentary scheme  obviously  tended 
to  war : and  the  first  use  of  the 
proclamation  of  hostilities  was  to 
crush  the  liberties  of  which  France 
had  begun  to  resume  the  use  as 
effectually  as  if  another  coup  d'etat 
bad  passed  over  the  country.  The 
Corps  Legislatif  was,  indeed,  sitting, 
and  might  claim  to  represent  the 
nation  after  a recent  appeal  to  uni- 
versal suffrage.  But  it  was  wholly 
powerless.  It  was  treated  with 
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ineffable  contempt.  And  but  one 
voice  was  raised — to  his  immortal 
honour,  it  was  that  of  M.  Thiers — 
to  protest  against  a policy  which 
had  certainly  not  been  deliberately 
approved  and  sanctioned  by  France, 
and  which  was  an  atrocious  aggres- 
sion on  Germany.  No  war  was 
ever  proclaimed  by  a civilised  nation 
in  such  a manner.  It  was  not 
preceded  by  any  correspondence, 
claims,  demands,  or  ultimatum.  The 
Spanish  affair  was  too  paltry  to 
support  consequences  so  vast.  The 
measure  was  one  of  defiance  to 
the  armies  of  Germany  and  the 
moral  sense  of  Europe. 

How  came  such  a state  of  things 
to  be  possible  P The  answer  is,  that 
the  whole  course  of  events  for  many 
years  past,  and  more  especially  since 
the  accession  of  Napoleon  III.  to 
the  throne,  had  tended  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  public  law  in 
Europe,  to  dissolve  alliances,  and  to 
destroy  those  engagements  which 
gave  all  the  Powers  a common  inte- 
rest and  duty  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  The  work  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  which  met  to  establish  a 
lasting  peace  and  to  raise  barriers 
against  the  ambition  and  military 
power  of  France,  was  not  unsuc- 
cessful, for  it  gave  us  a peace  of 
forty  years.  Never,  to  this  day,,  has 
France  ventured  to  attack  any  two 
Powers  combined.  Her  skill  and 
her  good  fortune  have  enabled  her 
successively  to  attack  and  defeat 
Russia,  in  conjunction  with  our- 
selves ; to  attack  and  defeat.  Austria 
in  Italy,  and  to  cause  her  to  be  still 
more  defeated  in  Germany ; she 
now  turns  her  arms  against  Prus- 
sia. Prussia,  though  enlarged  by 
conquest  and  aided  by  the  minor 
German  Powers,  has  thrust  aside 
the  alliance  of  Austria,  and  is  now 
burdened  in  addition  with  the  de- 
fence of  Southern  Germany.  She  is 
therefore,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said, 
a Power  weaker  by  at  least  300,000 
soldiers  than  the  whole  combined 
force  of  Federal  Germany  was  under 


the  late  Confederation;  add  to  which 
that  if  a vindictive  or  hostile  policy 
prevailed  at  Vienna,  which  we  be- 
lieve it  does  not,  the  contingent  of 
Austria  might  be  thrown  into  the 
opposite  scale. 

Although,  therefore,  we  think 
that  nothing  can  be  said  in  extenu- 
ation of  the  policy  of  the  French 
Emperor,  who  has  by  the  express 
avowal  of  M.  Rouher  been  pre- 
paring this  blow  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  has  now  thrown  off  the 
mask  with  cynical  audacity,  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Prussia 
has  played  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  undermining  the  ramparts  which 
protected  the  peace  of  Europe.  Her 
conduct  to  Denmark ; her  repu- 
diation of  the  General  Treaty  of 
1852  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Danish  domi- 
nions ; her  intrigues  with  France 
to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  alliance  of  Italy 
during  the  Austrian  war ; her  deep- 
laid  scheme  and  preparations  for 
the  ruin  of  her  own  Federal  Ally — 
the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  Ger- 
many— the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
federation— and  the  fierce  and  ar- 
bitrary dominion  she  has  established 
over  the  annexed  provinces  of 
Hanover,  Nassau,  and  the  Citj^  of 
Frankfort — are  all  actions  which 
may  contribute  to  establish  the 
ascendency  of  the  Prussian  Crown, 
but  which  have  yet  to  be  paid  for 
by  torrents  of  the  best  blood  of 
Germany,  and  by  sufferings  which 
have  been  unknown  to  Europe  for 
two  generations. 

The  true  objection  to  the  policy 
of  Count  Bismarck  is  not  so 
much  that  its  ends  were  selfish  and 
arbitrary  as  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  provoke  a reaction  of  the  most 
formidable  character,  and  that  it 
opened  a permanent  cause  of  war 
in  Europe.  Even  now,  if  it  were  to 
triumph  absolutely  and  to  place  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  United  Germany 
on  the  brows  of  a Hohenzollern,  that 
success  would  not  remain  undis- 
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puted  hereafter  by  other  Powers, 
and  would  not  be  the  signal  of  a 
lasting  peace. 

Four  years  have  elapsed,  but  four 
years  have  scarcely  healed  the 
wounds  of  1866  at  home — not  at 
all  abroad.  It  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  any  single  Power  can  by 
force  of  arms  or  daring  enterprise 
accomplish  any  permanent  change 
in  the  institutions  of  Europe ; that 
must  be  done  by  their  joint  con- 
currence, and  as  the  result  of  a gene- 
ral Treaty  of  Peace.  The  only  solid 
basis  of  peace  is  the  resolution  to 
regard  as  a public  enemy  the  Power 
that  breaks  it,  and  to  resist  alike, 
from  whatever  side  they  may  pro- 
ceed, the  attacks  of  military  and 
political  ambition. 

In  the  present  dreadful  emer- 
gency, which  threatens  to  cause  an 
amount  of  misery  and  suffering 
almost  unexampled  in  history,  the 
duty  of  this  country  is  for  the  pre- 
sent obviously  confined  to  a strict 
and  exact  neutrality.  Put  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  neutrality 
exempt  us  from  a share  in  the  com- 
mon danger  and  the  common  evil. 
On  the  contrary,  the  neutral  Powers 
represent  above  all  others  the  great 
interest  of  peace,  and  whatever  may 
effectually  restrict  or  abridge  the 
war  it  is  our  interest  and  our  duty, 
in  conjunction  with  other  neutral 
States,  to  prepare  to  .do. 

It  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme 
to  hazard  any  conjecture  as  to  the 
nature  or  result  of  operations  of 
war  which  are  wholly  unknown  to 
us,  and  which  are  still,  on  both 
sides,  concealed  with  all  the  mystery 
which  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
great  undertakings.  But  we  shall 
venture  to  conclude  this  brief  note 
by  one  general  observation.  . In 
former  times  the  German  provinces 


lying  between  the  French  frontier 
and  the  Rhine  belonged  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Electorates  or  to 
some  of  the  minor  German  Princes. 
The  treaties  of  1815  having  been 
framed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  future  irruption  of 
the  French  into  Germany,  trans- 
ferred all  the  strongest  positions 
and  fortresses  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  to  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation and  to  Prussia,  who  now 
holds  them  all.  The  consequence 
is  that,  regarding  the  Rhine  and 
the  approaches  to  the  Rhine  as  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  campaigu, 
Prussia  has  an  immense  superiority 
of  defensive  positions — which  might 
be  converted  to  offensive  purposes. 
Take,  for  example,  Mayence.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  early 
in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  and 
though  momentarily  retaken  by  the 
Prussians,  it  again  became  and 
remained  a French  fortress  and 
arsenal  during  all  the  wars  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  the  constant  base 
of  Napoleon’s  operations  against 
Germany.  Without  it  neither  Ulm 
nor  Austerlitz  nor  Jena  would 
have  been  possible.  But  at  the 
present  time,  not  only  is  Mayence 
Prussian,  but  it  forms  part  of  a 
complete  line  of  German  fortresses 
covering  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
rendering  any  approach  to  the 
banks  of  the  great  stream  extremely 
difficult,  and  affording,  on  the  con- 
trary, a perfectly  secure  base  of  ope- 
rations against  the  French  territory. 
We  say,  then,  that  France  never 
before  engaged  in  war  with  Ger- 
many under  conditions  so  unfavour- 
able to  an  invasion  of  the  latter 
country ; and  the  restriction  placed 
upon  her  by  the  loss  of  the  Rhenish 
fortresses  will  nowr,  for  the  first 
time,  be  felt  in  its  full  practical 
significance. 
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THE  storm  which  has  burst  over 
the  Continent  may  clear  away 
as  rapidly  as  it  has  risen,  or  it  may 
rage  till  it  has  searched  out  and 
destroyed  every  unsound  place  in 
the  organisation  of  the  European 
nations.  Providence  or  Nature,  or 
whatever  the  power  is  which  deter- 
mines the  conditions  under  which 
human  things  are  allowed  to  grow 
and  prosper,  uses  still,  as  it  has 
ever  used,  fierce  surgery  of  this  kind 
for  the  correction  of  wrong-doing ; 
and  if  Providence,  as  Napoleon 
scornfully  said,  is  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest  battalions,  it  provides  also, 
as  Napoleon  himself  found  at 
Leipsic,  that  in  the  times  of  these 
tremendous  visitations  the  strong 
battalions  shall  be  found  in  defence 
of  the  cause  which  it  intends  shall 
conquer.  England  for  the  present 
lies  outside  the  lines  of  conflict. 
Whether  she  can  escape  her  share 
of  it  depends  on  causes  which  she 
can  but  faintly  control ; and  whether 
at  the  close  of  this  present  summer 
Prance  or  Germany  lies  exhausted, 
unable  to  strike  another  blow,  or 
whether  the  circle  of  conflagration 
is  to  widen  its  terrible  area  till  the 
whole  world  is  again  in  arms,  it 
behoves  us  equally  to  look  to  our- 
selves. We  have  obligations  on  the 
Continent  which  we  cannot  dis- 
claim without  dishonour,  and  dis- 
honour tamely  borne  means  to 
England  political  ruin. 
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Editor. 

A nation  of  thirty  millions,  in- 
ferior in  mental  and  physical  capa- 
bilities to  no  other  people  in  the 
world,  moated  by  the  sea,  defended 
by  a powerful  fleet,  and  united  in 
themselves  by  hearty  loyalty  to 
their  country,  ought  to  be  in  no 
fear  of  the  strongest  force  which 
could  be  hurled  against  them.  But 
it  is  on  this  point  of  loyalty,  of 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of 
late  to  speak  contemptuously  as  a 
sentimental  virtue,  that  the  result 
of  such  an  attempt  would  perhaps 
eventually  depend.  At  this  mo- 
ment, if  we  were  taken  by  surprise 
as  Prussia  has  been,  and  a hostile 
power  could  by  any  means  obtain 
twenty-four  hours’  command  of  the 
Channel,  London  would  inevitably 
be  taken ; but  if  we  are  sound  at 
heart,  if  England  is  to  us  all  a 
home  which  high  and  low  among 
us  are  alike  determined  to  defend, 
as  the  treasure-house  which  con- 
tains all  that  we  value  in  life,  the 
loss  of  London  would  but  nerve 
us  to  a more  determined  struggle, 
and  we  might  still  look  forward 
to  the  last  result  with  confidence. 
We  might  lose  fearfully  in  life 
and  property,  but  we  should  keep 
our  honour  untarnished,  and  our 
great  place  in  the  world  unshaken. 
Have  we,  then,  a right  to  expect 
a spirit  in  the  great  masses  of 
our  people  which  would  carry  us 
successfully  through  such  a crisis  ? 
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The  English  are  instinctively  brave 
and  noble-minded.  The  traditions 
of  the  past  are  powerful,  and  there 
is  a prestige  attached  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  British  Empire 
which  for  a time  at  least  would 
raise  all  classes  to  a level  with  the 
demands  on  their  endurance.  How 
long  their  resolution  would  last, 
what  amount  and  what  duration  of 
privations  they  would  be  contented 
to  endure,  depends,  however,  on  the 
further  question,  what  interest  many 
of  us  have  in  England’s  stability — 
what  each  man  would  lose  which  is 
really  precious  to  him  if  she  fell 
from  her  place. 

The  attachment  of  a people  to 
their  country  depends  upon  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  really  and  truly 
their  home.  Men  will  fight  for 
their  homes,  because  without  a 
home  they  and  their  families  are 
turned  shelterless  adrift;  and  as 
the  world  has  been  hitherto  con- 
stituted, they  have  had  no  means 
of  finding  a new  home  for  them- 
selves elsewhere.  And  the  idea  of 
home  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  possession  or  permanent  occu- 
pation of  land.  Where  a man’s  pro- 
perty is  in  money,  a slip  of  paper 
will  now  transfer  it  to  any  part  of  the 
world  to  which  he  pleases  to  send 
it.  Where  it  is  in  the  skill  of  his 
hands  there  is  another  hemisphere 
now  open  to  him,  where  employers 
speaking  his  own  language  are 
eager  to  secure  his  services.  Land 
alone  he  cannot  take  with  him. 
The  fortunes  of  the  possessors  of 
the  soil  of  any  country  are  bound 
up  in  the  fortunes  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belong,  and  thus 
those  nations  have  always  been  the 
most  stable  in  which  the  land  is 
most  widely  divided,  or  where 
the  largest  number  of  people  have 
a personal  concern  in  it.  Interest 
and  natural  feeling  coincide  to  pro- 
duce the  same  result.  Ridicule  as 
we  please  what  is  now  looked  upon 
as  sentimentalism,  we  cannot  escape 
from  our  nature.  Attachment  to 


locality  is  part  of  the  human  con- 
stitution. Those  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  particular  places  have 
a feeling  for  them  which  they  cannot 
transfer.  A family  which  has  occu- 
pied a farm  for  one  or  two  years 
will  leave  it  without  difficulty.  In 
one  or  two  generations  the  wrench 
becomes  severely  painful.  To  re- 
move tenants  after  half  a dozen 
generations  is  like  tearing  up  a 
grown  tree  by  the  roots.  The  world 
is  not  outgrowing  associations  of  this 
kind.  It  never  can  or  will  outgrow 
them.  The  arce  et  foci , the  sense 
of  home  and  the  sacred  associations 
which  grow  up  along  with  it,  are 
as  warm  in  the  new  continent  as  in 
the  old.  It  is  not  that  every  mem- 
ber of  a family  must  remain  on  the 
same  spot.  The  professions  and  the 
trades  necessarily  absorb  a large 
proportion  of  the  children  as  they 
grow  to  manhood;  but  it  is  the 
pride  of  the  Hew  Englander  to 
point  to  his  namesake  and  kinsman 
now  occupying  the  farm  which  was 
first  cleared  by  his  Puritan  ances- 
tors. The  home  of  the  elder  branch 
is  still  the  home  of  the  family,  and 
the  links  of  association,  and  all  the 
passions  which  are  born  of  it,  hold 
together  and  bind  in  one  the  scat- 
tered kindred. 

England  was  once  the  peculiar 
nursery  of  this  kind  of  sentiment, 
and  thus  it  was  that  an  English- 
man’s patriotism  was  so  peculiarly 
powerful.  It  has  seemed  of  late  as 
if  all  other  countries  understood  it 
better  than  we.  In  France,  in  Ger- 
many, in  Russia,  even  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  either  revolution  or  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Government  has  divided 
the  land.  The  great  proprietors 
have  been  persuaded  or  induced  to 
sell ; when  persuasion  has  failed 
they  have  been  compelled.  The 
laws  of  inheritance  are  so  adjusted 
as  to  make  accumulation  of  estates 
impossible.  Two-thirds  or  at  least 
half  the  population  of  those  coun- 
tries have  their  lives  and  fortunes 
interlinked  inseparably  with  the 
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soil ; and  tlieir  fidelity  in  time  of  trial 
is  at  once  rewarded  and  guaranteed 
by  the  possession  of  it.  England  is 
alone  an  exception.  When  serfdom 
was  extinguished  in  Russia,  each 
serf  had  a share  in  his  late  owner’s 
lands  assigned  to  him  as  his  own. 
The  English  villein  was  released 
from  his  bondage  with  no  further 
compensation,  and  is  now  the  agri- 
cultural labourer — the  least  cared 
for  specimen  of  humanity  in  any 
civilised  country.  In  France  there 
are  five  milhon  landed  proprietors. 
In  England  there  are  but  thirty 
thousand.  Such  property  as  the 
rest  of  us  possess  is  movable. 
Thirty  thousand  favourites  of  fortune 
alone  possess  that  original  hold  on 
English  soil  which  entitles  England 
in  return  to  depend  upon  them  in 
the  day  of  trial ; and  thus  it  is  that 
to  persons  who  think  seriously  there 
appears  something  precarious  in 
England’s  greatness,  as  if  with  all 
her  wealth  and  all  her  power  a 
single  disaster  might  end  it.  Ho 
nation  ever  suffered  a more  tre- 
mendous humiliation  than  France 
in  the  second  occupation  of  Paris, 
yet  France  rallied  rapidly  and  is  now 
stronger  than  ever.  Her  population 
remained  rooted  in  the  soil  to  which 
they  are  passionately  attached,  and 
their  permanent  depression  is  im- 
possible. If  she  be  defeated  in  the 
present  struggle  it  will  be  ulti- 
mately the  same.  Forty  millions  of 
people  can  neither  be  destroyed  nor 
removed ; and  where  the  people  are, 
and  where  the  land  is  their  own, 
their  recovery  is  a matter  of  but  a 
few  years  at  most.  They  may  lose 
men  and  money,  and  possibly  a 
doubtful  outlying  province,  but  that 
is  all  the  injury  which  an  external 
power  can  inflict  on  them.  With 
England  it  is  difficult  to  feel  the 
same  confidence.  If  the  spell  of  our 
insular  security  be  once  broken  ; if 
it  be  once  proved  that  the  Channel 
is  no  longer  an  impassable  barrier, 
and  that  we  are  now  on  a level  with 
the  Continent,  the  circumstances 


would  be  altered  which  have  given 
us  hitherto  our  exceptional  advan- 
tages ; and  those  of  us  who  can 
choose  a home  elsewhere,  who  have 
been  deprived  of  everything  which 
should  specially  attach  us  to  English 
soil — that  is  to  say,  ninety- nine 
families  out  of  every  hundred — will 
have  lost  all  inducement  to  remain 
in  so  unprofitable  a neighbourhood. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  we 
are  not  blaming  Government  or 
blaming  the  laws  because  the  small 
estates  are  absorbed  into  the  large. 
It  is  the  result  of  economic  social 
and  moral  conditions  which  cannot 
be  interfered  with  on  a scale  large 
enough  to  produce  a sensible  effect 
without  paralysing  the  entire  system 
of  our  national  industry.  It  is  a 
state  of  things,  however,  for  which 
provision  was  instinctively  made  in 
past  generations.  As  English  soil 
became  visibly  too  strait  for  its  in- 
creasing population,  not  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  English  themselves, 
by  their  own  courage  and  energy, 
secured  to  the  flag  enormous  slices 
of  the  waste  places  of  the  newly 
discovered  world ; enormous  areas 
of  soil  in  which  ten  times  as  many 
people  as  are  now  choking  and 
jostling  one  another  in  our  lanes 
and  alleys  might  take  root  and  ex- 
pand and  thrive  ; and  the  question 
is  whether  these  spaces  may  not 
be  utilised  ; whether,  without  rude 
changes  at  home,  we  may  not  ex- 
change England  for  an  English 
Empire  in  which  every  element 
shall  be  combined  which  can  pro- 
mise security  to  the  whole.  The 
fairest  part  of  this  vast  inheritance 
was  alienated  from  us  by  one  set  of 
incompetent  ministers,  it  is  now  a 
rival,  and  may  one  day  be  a hostile 
power.  The  country,  not  the  Go- 
vernment, explored  and  took  pos- 
session of  fresh  dominions  almost 
as  splendid  as  what  had  been  lost 
for  them.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
these,  whether  they  are  to  remain 
attached  to  us,  or  are  to  be  af- 
fronted or  encouraged  into  separa- 
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tion  and  what  is  called  independence, 
is  a matter  on  which  Government 
may  blunder  a second  time  ; the  na- 
tion itself  is  alone  competent  to 
form  and  pronounce  an  opinion. 

We  make  no  apology  for  return- 
ing to  a subject  which  was  discussed 
in  this  Magazine  a few  months  back 
when  the  political  sky  was  compa- 
ratively clear  ; and  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  which  in  Parliament 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  country 
itself  more  than  ever  necessary. 

It  is  well  known  that  to  a parti- 
cular school  the  colonies  appear 
only  a burden.  Young  communi- 
ties cost  money  before  the  resources 
of  a new  country  can  be  adequately 
developed.  It  is  held  that  to  part 
with  them  will  be  an  immediate 
relief  to  the  English  taxpayer,  that 
we  can  employ  our  people  at  home 
by  developing  our  manufactures,  and 
that  the  Government,  untroubled 
with  the  responsibility  of  defending 
our  remote  and  scattered  dependen- 
cies, can  provide  cheaply,  easily 
and  certainly  for  our  own  security 
at  home.  The  promulgation  of 
these  opinions  has  created  much 
uneasiness  in  the  colonies  them- 
selves, whose  own  almost  universal 
wish  is  to  remain  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Queen.  At  home 
also  to  some  persons  they  have 
seemed  singularly  shallow.  With- 
out colonies  the  natural  growth  of 
our  population  must  overflow  into 
foreign  countries.  The  indifference 
with  which  we  have  allowed 
Irish  emigration  to  drift  into 
•America  has  created  an  element 
dangerously  hostile  to  us  across  the 
Atlantic,  while  it  has  embittered 
the  already  alienated  feelings  with 
which  we  are  regarded  in  Ireland 
itself.  In  our  own  emigrating  arti- 
sans, if  we  allow  them  passively  to 
become  parts  of  another  community, 
we  are  losing  elements  of  strength 
which  might  be  of  more  worth  to 
us  than  the  gold  mines  of  Ballarat. 

The  present  Government,  how- 
ever, has  been  suspected  of  secretly 


favouring  the  views  of  the  separa- 
tists. They  have  been  several  times 
called  on  during  the  late  session  to 
explain  their  real  views,  and  the 
tone  which  they  have  taken  in  their 
replies  indicates  at  any  rate  most 
signally  the  estimate  which  they 
have  formed  of  the  political  magni- 
tude of  the  question.  Lord  Gran- 
ville has  again  and  again  repudiated 
all  intention  of  shaking  off  the 
colonies.  He  insists  that  the  policy 
which  he  pursues  is  that  which  on 
the  whole  gives  most  satisfaction  to 
the  colonists  themselves,  and  tends 
more  than  any  other  which  could 
be  pursued  to  secure  their  attach- 
ment. He  has  said  also,  and  when- 
ever challenged  he  has  repeated,  as 
if  with  a consciousness  that  he  was 
wronged  by  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained of  him,  that  he  admits  the 
duty  in  case  of  war  of  defending 
the  colonies  against  aggression  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  empire.  The 
assurance  is  good  in  itself,  but  it  is 
little  to  the  point.  ISTo  one  sus- 
pects the  Government  of  medi- 
tating treason,  and  it  would  be 
nothing  less  than  treason  wilfully 
to  abandon  the  protection  of  any 
part  of  her  Majesty’s  dominions. 
But  whereas  there  are  two  possible 
colonial  policies — one  to  regard 
them  as  integral  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  as  an  inheritance  of  the 
nation  in  which  the  crowded  hive 
at  home  may  have  room  to  expand 
and  strengthen  itself,  in  which  Eng- 
lish families  may  receive  portions 
of  the  land  belonging  to  us  in  which 
to  take  root  though  circumstances 
deny  it  to  them  at  home ; the  other, 
to  concentrate  ourselves  in  these 
islands,  to  educate  the  colonies  in 
self-dependence,  that  at  the  earliest 
moment  they  may  themselves  sever 
the  links  which  bind  them  to  us — of 
these  two  policies  it  is  believed  that 
the  Government  deliberately  prefer 
the  second,  and  nothing  that  Lord 
Granville  or  any  other  member  of 
the  Cabinet  has  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
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belief  is  unfounded.  A few  words 
would  have  sufficed  to  remove  the 
uneasiness,  but  those  words  have 
not  been  spoken. 

Lord  Granville  is  transferred  to 
another  department,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  to  be  no  change 
in  the  colonial  policy.  Lord  Kim- 
berley’s language  is  identical  with 
his  predecessor’s.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s Administration  the  colonies 
are  rather  elements  of  weakness  to 
us  than  of  strength,  that  they  be- 
long to  themselves  rather  than  to 
us,  and  that  any  endeavour  on  our 
part  to  develop  their  resources  or 
transport  the  overflow  of  our  people 
there  will  be  wasted  effort  and  money 
thrown  away. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops.  That  is  an 
entirely  secondary  matter.  No 
civilised  nation  in  the  world  pays 
so  much  for  its  army  as  we  do,  and 
in  none  is  there  so  miserable  a 
result  ; and  if  there  were  any 
chance  that  our  scanty  regi- 
ments would  be  maintained  in  full 
efficiency  at  home,  and  would  not 
be  allowed  to  dwindle  into  skele- 
tons under  the  blight  of  our  mili- 
tary mismanagement,  it  might  be 
wise  to  concentrate  at  the  heart  of 
the  empire  such  means  of  defence 
as  we  possess.  The  self-governed 
colonies  are  perfectly  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves,  and  they 
will  defend  to  the  last  each  their  own 
portion  of  the  British  Empire,  if 
they  may  be  assured  that  they  are  to 
continue  to  belong  to  it.  But  the 
entire  drift  of  the  action  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office  points  to  a desire  on  our 
part  that  as  soon  as  possible  they 
should  rid  us  of  all  responsibility 
for  them.  Our  statesmen  avow  in 
their  conduct  what  in  words  they 
are  still  compelled  to  disclaim.  Our 
leading  colonists  are  not  invited  to 
a share  in  the  established  dignities 
of  the  empire.  They  are  not  made 
members  of  the  Privy  Council. 
They  are  not  admitted  to  the  Bath, 


still  less  to  the  high  distinction  of 
the  Garter.  A new  order  is  created 
especially  as  the  reward  of  colonial 
merit.  A difference  in  its  flag  is 
forced  upon  Victoria.  The  unani- 
mous desire  of  the  Australians  for 
the  annexation  of  the  Fiji  Islands 
is  refused ; as  if  to  goad  them  into 
separate  action  on  their  own  ac- 
count, lest  those  islands  should  be 
appropriated  for  a naval  or  a penal 
station  by  some  other  power.  When 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  pro- 
claimed, the  Government  organs 
declared,  with  no  uncertain  voice, 
that  British  North  America  might 
now  be  independent  when  it 
pleased.  The  present  Governor- 
General,  though  he  afterwards  ex- 
plained away  his  words,  expressed 
a distinct  wish  that  the  gift  of  in- 
dependence might  be  soon  accepted. 
It  is  incredible  that  he  would  have 
dared  to  use  such  words  unless  they 
had  been  prompted  from  home.  The 
late  Governor,  when  Lord  Granville 
disclaimed  any  desire  to  part  with 
Canada,  and  denied  that  his  policy 
tended  towards  separation,  said  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  it  undoubtedly  had  such  a ten- 
dency, and  for  that  reason  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  persevere 
in  it.  The  new  Knighthood  was 
bestowed  ostentatiously  on  a Cana- 
dian statesman  who  had  avowed  pub- 
licly his  desire  that  Canada  should 
be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  precisely  as  if  Mr.  Smith 
O’Brien  had  been  made  a peer 
when  he  went  to  Paris  to  ask  the 
Provisional  Government  to  under- 
take the  protection  of  Ireland.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  Times  spoke  no 
less  pointedly  of  the  proposed  con- 
federation of  the  Australian  Colo- 
nies and  New  Zealand  as  the  birth 
of  a new  nationality.  All  this  can 
bear  but  one  interpretation.  Such 
confederations  in  themselves  may 
be  good  things  or  bad.  They  need 
not  necessarily  involve  a separation 
from  England,  but  the  separation  is 
what  the  party  at  present  in  power 
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desire  to  promote,  and  the  purpose 
is  but  faintly  concealed  in  a few 
reluctant  and  partial  concessions  to 
public  opinion,  the  guarantee  of  a 
loan  to  New  Zealand  and  the  delay 
in  the  complete  evacuation  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion  till  the  Red 
River  disturbances  shall  have  been 
composed. 

We  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
policy  can  be  approved  by  the 
country  in  general.  Were  the  issue 
fairly  before  the  people  it  would  be 
instantly  repudiated.  The  fear  is 
rather  that  they  will  look  on  in- 
attentively, supposing  that  all  is 
going  well,  till  the  mischief  is  con- 
summated. It  will  then  be  past 
remedy,  and  the  vengeance  which 
will  assuredly  fall  on  the  authors  of 
it  will  be  a poor  compensation  for 
an  irreparable  disaster.  We  choose 
the  present  moment,  therefore,  when 
the  position  of  England  must  be 
causing  serious  thought  to  everyone 
who  is  capable  of  understanding  it, 
to  recall  attention  to  a question 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of 
life  or  death. 

It  has  two  branches,  which  in 
the  past  session  have  unfortunately 
been  argued  apart,  though,  in  fact, 
they  cannot  be  separated  ; the  poli- 
tical relations  of  the  colonies  with 
the  mother  country,  and  the  possi- 
bility or  the  desirableness  of  a sus- 
tained and  methodical  emigration 
supported  in  part  by  the  State  in 
the  general  interests  of  the  nation. 
These  two  subjects  are  factors  in  the 
same  problem,  for  the  only  practi- 
cable means  of  attaching  the  colo- 
nies to  us  is  by  feeding  them  intel- 
ligently with  emigrants  who  leave 
England  grateful  for  the  assistance 
which  removes  them  from  our  sur- 
feited towns  to  a situation  where 
they  can  have  a fairer  prospect  of  a 
healthy  and  useful  existence.  No 
one  in  his  senses  proposes  to  reclaim 
for  the  discredited  Colonial  Office 
the  control  over  dependencies  which 
the  home  officials  do  not  care  to 
understand,  and  in  the  welfare  of 


which  they  have  no  genuine  inte- 
rest. The  object  is  to  create  or 
foster  those  natural  links  of  affinity 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  dis- 
tant provinces  which,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  our  political  sagacity,  we 
have  permitted  to  grow  unchecked 
between  Ireland  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  At  present, 
from  causes  far  from  honourable  to 
us,  those  who  emigrate  on  their 
own  account  prefer  any  flag  to  ours. 
The  natural  outflow  is  to  New  York, 
and  every  family  which  settles  in 
the  republic  carries  with  it  enmity 
to  the  home  from  which  it  has  been 
driven,  and  leaves  the  germs  of  dis- 
loyalty behind  in  its  kindred.  The 
hope  of  those  who  see  these  things 
and  dread  their  consequences  is  to 
turn  the  stream  before  it  becomes 
too  late  to  prevent  the  spread  to 
England  and  Scotland  of  the  same 
process  which  in  Ireland  has  been 
so  fertile  in  mischief;  to  relieve  our 
towns  of  a plethora  of  people  which 
is  breeding  physical  and  moral  dis- 
ease, and  in  furnishing  our  colonies 
with  the  supply  which  they  most 
need,  to  give  them  an  interest  in 
maintaining  their  connection  with 
us. 

That  a great  State  emigration  is 
in  itself  possible,  possible  in  the 
sense  that  there  are  no  insurmount- 
able obstacles  created  by  the  nature 
of  things,  and  that  if  carried  into 
effect  in  union  with  the  Colonial 
Governments  it  would,  beyond  all 
other  means,  tend  to  bind  them  to 
us,  even  Lord  Granville  himself 
would  hardly  deny.  The  extent  of 
our  dependencies  is  so  vast,  and  the 
wealth  waiting  to  be  drawn  out 
there  by  human  industry  so  enor- 
mous, that  with  proper  provisions 
and  preparations  they  could  receive 
among  them  at  present  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a million  of  our  people 
annually.  The  number  for  whom 
work  could  be  found  would  increase 
in  geometrical  proportion.  The 
Irish  who  go  to  the  States  send  for 
their  families  ; the  English  would 
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necessarily  do  the  same  ; and  the 
strain  npon  the  State,  which  even  at 
first  would  be  comparatively  slight, 
would  in  a short  time  disappear. 
That  the  emigration  question,  there- 
fore, and  the  political  question 
should  have  been  argued  separately, 
has  been  a serious  misfortune.  It 
has  enabled  those  who  wish  to  keep 
things  as  they  are  to  break  the 
sticks  each  by  itself,  to  represent 
emigration  to  our  colonies  as  of  no 
special  consequence  to  us  because 
our  relations  with  them  are  uncer- 
tain, and  to  argue  the  impossibility 
of  drawing  those  relations  closer 
from  experience  of  the  bad  results 
in  the  past  of  the  mother  country’s 
interference. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  spring  a 
deputation  waited  on  the  Prime 
Minister  to  represent  the  distress  in 
the  manufacturing  towns,  and  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  an 
emigration  system  at  the  cost  of  the 
State.  The  Prime  Minister  gave  a 
courteous  but  hesitating  answer. 
He  left  it  to  be  implied  that  he  was 
himself  in  favour  of  the  deputation’s 
object,  but  that  he  must  consult 
the  Colonial  Minister  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  He  spoke, 
perhaps,  in  some  irony,  for  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  Lord 
Granville  might  have  been  antici- 
pated without  difficulty.  Lord  Car- 
narvon followed  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  had  been  an  expec- 
tation that  a subject  of  so  much  im- 
portance would  have  been  alluded 
to  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  the  absence  of  it  was  signifi- 
cantly noticed  by  Lord  Cairns. 
Lord  Cairns,  however,  left  England 
immediately  after.  Lord  Carnar- 
von, as  an  ex- Colonial  Minister, 
took  upon  himself  to  represent 
those  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
Lord  Granville’s  proceedings  ; and 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  rising 
above  the  position  of  a party  leader, 
and  treating  the  matter  on  the 
broadest  grounds  of  statesmanship. 
Lord  Russell,  in  the  preface  to 


an  edition  of  his  Speeches,  had  in- 
troduced a censure  on  Lord  Gran- 
ville so  emphatic  as  to  imply  that 
if  his  policy  produced  its  natural 
result,  though  he  escaped  impeach- 
ment, he  would  deserve  and  receive 
eternal  infamy.  Lord  Carnarvon, 
however,  confined  himself  to  strictly 
political  criticism.  He  evaded  the 
larger  bearings  of  the  subject.  He 
spoke  merely  as  a member  of  the 
Opposition,  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  an  opening  to  attack  the  Go- 
vernment in  power.  He  gave  Lord 
Granville  an  easy  victory,  for  he 
had  himself  in  office  been  no  wiser 
than  his  antagonist.  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Lord  Derby  were  silent, 
and  the  discussion  dropped  as  an 
unsuccessful  party  move. 

A petition,  very  largely  signed, 
from  the  working  men  of  the  metro- 
polis was  afterwards  addressed  to 
the  Queen.  It  spoke  the  language  of 
unbewitched  common  sense.  It  set 
out  that  England  was  overcrowded, 
that  work  for  the  people  wa.s  not 
to  be  found  at  home,  that  they  were 
loyal  to  the  Crown  and  wished  to 
remain  British  subjects,  and  that 
her  Majesty  possessed  dominions 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
there  was  room  and  to  spare  for 
them.  They  therefore  besought 
her  Majesty  to  close  her  ears  to 
those  who  advised  her  to  part  with 
those  dominions,  to  declare  empha- 
tically that  the  colonies  were  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  empire,  and  that 
the  State  would  assist  those  who 
were  willing  to  remove  to  them. 

This  petition  was  received  by  the 
Home  Minister  in  behalf  of  the 
Queen,  and  a reply  was  returned 
more  than  usually  characteristic  of 
what  Mr.  Dickens  called  the  ‘ Cir- 
cumlocution Office.’  Sympathy  was 
of  course  expressed  with  the  dis- 
tress of  the  people.  The  value  of 
^migration  was  ardently  acknow- 
ledged. The  Government,  the  peti- 
tioners were  assured,  would  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  promote 
their  welfare.  There  were,  how- 
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ever,  as  Mr.  Bruce  contended,  laws 
of  nature  wliicb  it  was  hopeless  and 
idle  to  resist.  Emigration,  like  all 
other  human  movements,  obeyed 
tendencies  which  were  inherent  in 
the  order  of  things.  Those  who 
left  their  old  homes  in  search  of 
new,  selected,  necessarily,  those 
countries  to  which  access  was  most 
easy,  where  the  climate  was  most 
favourable,  and  the  land  richest  and 
most  readily  obtained.  The  United 
States,  he  said,  possessed  advan- 
tages in  these  respects  superior  to 
those  of  the  English  colonies,  and 
therefore  into  the  United  States  the 
main  tide  of  emigration  from  these 
islands  must  continue  to  flow. 

That  Mr.  Bruce’s  view  of  these 
advantages  is  in  itself  incorrect,  and 
that  other  causes  operate  besides 
these  supposed  laws  of  nature,  may 
be  proved  by  the  increasing  pressure 
of  the  American  population  upon 
the  border  of  the  districts  between 
Chicago  and  the  Red  River,  which 
are  as  fertile  as  any  lands  in  the 
world,  and  which,  it  is  notorious, 
would,  if  annexed  to  the  Union, 
be  immediately  and  densely  occu- 
pied. The  Americans  are  kept  out 
by  the  British  flag.  In  them  it 
seems  the  sense  of  nationality  is 
something  not  so  wholly  unsubstan- 
tial. We  are  inclined  to  think,  too, 
that  in  assuming  allegiance  to  be  a 
mere  word,  and  personal  interest 
their  solitary  principle  of  action,  Mr. 
Bruce  is  passing  a satirical  comment 
on  the  character  of  the  English 
which  they  have  not  yet  deserved. 
Political  economy,  though  supreme 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  not 
so  far  entirely  superseded  more  old- 
fashioned  motives  ; nor  are  we  as  a 
people  so  completely  different  from 
all  other  nations  in  the  world, 
present  or  past,  that  it  is  a matter 
of  indifference  to  us  whether  we 
do  or  do  not  become  subjects  of 
an  alien  power.  The  Russians  do 
not  emigrate  at  all,  though  their 
climate  is  not  less  severe  than  that 
of  British  North  America.  The 


sense  of  home  is  always  strongest 
in  the  inhabitants  of  northern  lati- 
tudes, and  with  it  the  more  robust 
qualities  which  are  developed  by 
their  more  energetic  habits  of  life. 
The  northern  nations  of  the  old 
world  have  been  larger-limbed  and 
stouter-hearted  than  the  children 
of  those  effeminate  regions  where 
the  soil  yields  its  harvest  without 
labour  and  warmth  generates  indo- 
lence and  lauguor.  The  future  of 
America  it  is  likely  will  resemble 
in  this  respect  the  past  of  Europe, 
and  the  hardy  race  which  will  here- 
after dominate  in  that  vast  continent 
will  probably  be  the  men  bred  in 
New  England  and  in  that  Dominion 
in  which  Mr.  Bruce  tells  us  it  is  im- 
possible to  persuade  English  emi- 
grants to  remain. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  similarly  taking 
up  the  other  side  of  the  matter  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  stated  as  a 
reason  why  a closer  union  with  the 
colonies  was  impossible  that  the 
nearest  of  them,  Canada,  was  di- 
vided from  us  by  nature,  by  a waste 
of  rolling  water — and  that  what  God 
had  placed  asunder  it  was  vain  for 
man  to  try  to  j oin.  The  obj ection  can 
be  forgotten  when  there  is  a desire 
to  overlook  it.  New  Zealand  is  at 
least  as  difficult  of  access  from  Aus- 
tralia, yet  a South  Pacific  confede- 
ration is  considered  not  only  not  as 
an  impossibility,  but  is  recommended 
as  feasible  and  good.  The  ocean  of 
which  the  Prime  Minister  speaks  so 
fearfully  is  a highway,  almost  a 
railway,  made  ready  by  Nature  to 
our  hands.  To  a nation  like  the 
English,  whose  strength  is  on  the 
water,  whose  wealth  is  in  its  trade, 
Nature  herself  could  have  devised 
no  fairer  means  of  communication. 
Every  fraction  of  the  empire  is 
easily  accessible,  and  to  speak  of 
Canada  as  necessarily  separate  from 
us  because  the  Atlantic  intervenes 
is  less  reasonable  than  it  would 
have  been  seventy  years  ago  to 
make  St.  George’s  Channel  an  ob- 
jection to  the  union  with  Ireland. 
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But  it  was  reserved  for  Mr. 
Goschen  to  speak  the  last  and  most 
instructive  words  as  the  opinion  of 
the  present  Cabinet.  Mr.  Torrens, 
on  the  1 7th  of  June,  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  want  of  employment  in  the 
great  towns,  and  the  increasing  dis- 
tress of  the  people.  He  pointed  to 
the  effect  of  voluntary  emigration 
as  tending,  if  left  to  itself,  to 
strengthen  rival  nations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  England.  He  showed  that 
the  movement  so  much  to  be  dreaded 
had  actually  commenced  ; that  the 
English  artisans  were  already  fol- 
lowing largely  the  Irish  example, 
and  that  of  167,000  working  men 
who  had  left  this  country  during 
the  past  year,  133,000  had  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  He 
invited  the  Government  to  assist 
those  among  them  who  were  willing 
to  remain  Englishmen,  still  to  pre- 
serve their  allegiance.  He  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  cheap 
lines  of  communication  with  the 
colonies — cheap  ships  as  we  had 
cheap  railway  trains — and  to  enable 
any  man  who  by  contributing  part 
of  his  passage  money  would  give  a 
proof  that  he  was  not  a pauper,  to 
remove  in  preference  to  Australia 
or  to  Canada.  The  adoption  of  such 
a scheme,  he  said,  would,  more  than 
any  other  measure,  attach  the 
colonies  to  us,  while  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colonies  would  as  cer- 
tainly be  the  surest  means  of 
increasing  English  trade.  Lord 
George  Hamilton  spoke  on  the  same 
side,  but  scarcely  with  the  same 
effectiveness.  He  injured  his  argu- 
ment by  a side  blow  at  the  Irish 
Land  Bill,  and  a proposition  Im- 
perial in  its  conception  was  degraded 
into  a House  of  Commons  move- 
ment intended  only  to  embarrass  the 
Government.  In  so  plain  a matter, 
however,  it  was  difficult  to  go  very 
far  wrong,  and  his  main  arguments, 
like  those  of  Mr.  Torrens,  expressed 
the  convictions  of  almost  every 
reasonable  man.  Mr.  Goschen  on 


the  part  of  the  Cabinet  replied ; 
and  his  speech  will  hereafter  be 
looked  back  upon  as  we  look  back 
upon  other  strange  utterances  of 
men  whom  the  tide  of  politics  at 
critical  times  has  drifted  into  power. 
Mr.  Goschen  insisted  that  no  case 
had  been  made  out  for  Government 
interference.  The  supposed  distress 
had  been  exaggerated.  The  people 
had  been  suffering  slightly  from  one 
of  those  accidental  fluctuations  to 
which  the  commerce  of  the  country 
was  periodically  liable,  but  the 
worst  part  of  the  trial  was  already 
over.  Trade  was  fast  reviving.  The 
prosperity  of  the  working  classes  was 
returning,  and  as  an  infallible  index 
of  improvement  he  stated,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  House,  that  they 
were  consuming  increasing  quan- 
tities of  beer,  gin,  and  tobacco.  The 
population  was  growing — growing 
at  the  rate  of  300,000  a year — but 
England  was  not  yet  filled,  and  there 
was  ample  room  for  them  all.  The 
mills  and  mines  would  find  them 
employment.  The  great  towns 
would  grow  bigger.  Great  Britain 
tended  more  and  more  to  become 
the  workshop  of  the  world,  and  the 
limit,  if  limit  there  was,  to  the  ca- 
pacity for  internal  expansion  was 
still  far  off  and  invisible.  Those 
who  wished  to  emigrate  at  their  own 
cost  were  of  course  at  liberty  to  go, 
but  Mr.  Goschen  protested  against 
doing  violence  to  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  political  economy  by 
attempting  to  divert  the  outflow 
to  one  country  rather  than  another. 
The  United  States  would  not  like 
it,  and  that  was  sufficient. 

Plainer  language  of  its  kind  has 
not  been  heard  in  Parliament  within 
the  present  century,  and  the  re- 
formed House  of  Commons  illus- 
trated its  origin  and  justified  Mr. 
Lowe’s  prediction  of  the  effects  to 
be  anticipated  from  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  by  the  delight  with 
which  it  listened. 

All  was  well  with  the  English 
working  man  because  he  was  drink- 
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ing  more  beer  and  gin.  The  Govern- 
ment was  not  at  liberty  to  assist 
English  subjects  from  one  part  of 
the  Queen’s  dominions  to  another 
because  it  might  happen  to  displease 
a foreign  government.  The  last 
argument,  we  were  told  afterwards 
by  the  Times , £ went  to  the  root  of 
the  whole  difficulty’ — truly  a re- 
markable confession. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such 
arguments  as  these  express  the 
real  conviction  of  men  so  able  as 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bruce,  or  even 
Mr.  Goschen.  Their  offhand  an- 
swers may  have  served  the  purpose 
as  tricks  of  defence  to  parry  the 
attacks  upon  them,  but  the  true 
ground  of  their  resolution  must  be 
looked  for  deeper  down.  They  must 
have  convinced  themselves  that  it 
is  safe  and  desirable  to  allow  the 
multitude  of  people  which  is  now 
crowded  into  this  island  to  become 
denser  than  it  is — the  feverish  race 
for  wealth,  which  is  at  present  the 
sole  motive-power  of  English  in- 
dustry, to  grow  yet  hotter  and  more 
absorbing.  We  are  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  manufacture  while  our 
coal  and  iron  hold  out,  and  to  leave 
the  future  to  care  for  itself.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  a cynic,  still  less 
is  he  in  himself  a mere  worshipper 
of  wealth.  With  one  side  of  his 
mind  he  shares  in  the  old  convic- 
tions of  wise  and  serious  men.  He 
‘ thinks  nobly  of  the  soul.’  He 
believes  with  Plato — at  any  rate  he 
thinks  that  he  believes — that  the 
first  aim  of  a well-ordered  common- 
wealth should  be  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  human  beings 
which  constitute  it.  He  would 
admit  that  the  test  of  a wholesome 
condition  of  things  in  any  country 
is  not  the  balance-sheet,  but  the 
character  of  the  people ; that  so- 
briety, prudence,  honesty,  chastity, 
fear  of  God,  and  a physical  exist- 
ence healthy  and  happy  because 
natural  and  good,  are  better  than 
all  the  cotton  bales  from  all  the 
mills  of  Lancashire.  We  must  sup- 
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pose  him,  therefore,  to  think  se- 
riously that  the  children  of  an 
English  artisan  dragged  up  among 
the  gutters  of  Sheffield  or  Spital- 
fields  amidst  Mr.  Goschen’s  gin  and 
beer  and  their  detestable  concomi- 
tants have  as  good  a chance  of 
growing  up  into  healthy  and  worthy 
manhood  as  under  the  free  sky  of 
Canada  or  New  Zealand,  where 
land  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
and  waits  only  for  the  spade  to 
yield  its  crops.  These  may  be  sen- 
timental considerations,  but  Mr. 
Gladstone,  at  any  rate,  is  not  insen- 
sible to  them.  What  can  be  the 
arguments,  then,  which  are  out- 
weighing them  in  his  mind  ? 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
cheers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  a house  of  rich  men.  Each 
Parliament  that  meets  is  richer 
than  its  predecessor.  The  present 
— returned  by  the  enlarged  consti- 
tuency— is  the  wealthiest  which  has 
ever  sat  in  England.  To  a rich 
man  no  country  can  be  more  agree- 
able, no  system  of  things  more  con- 
venient or  delightful,  than  that  in 
which  we  live.  Inevitably,  there- 
fore, all  that  is  going  on  will  appear 
to  him  to  be  reasonable  and  just. 
The  Noble  Lords — I speak  of  some, 
not  yet,  happily,  of  all — are  grown 
wise  in  their  generation,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  excellence  of  what 
they  once  despised.  The  growth 
of  manufactures  has  doubled,  quin- 
tupled, multiplied  in  some  instances 
a hundredfold  the  value  of  their  land. 
Their  rents  maintain  them  in  splen- 
dour undreamt  of  in  earlier  gene- 
rations, which  has  now  become  a 
necessity  of  existence.  They  have 
their  half-dozen  parks  and  palaces  ; 
their  houses  in  London,  their  moors 
in  Scotland,  their  yachts  at  Cowes. 
Their  sons  have  their  hunters  at 
Melton,  their  racing  stables,  their 
battues.  In  the  dead  season  of  sport 
they  fall  back  to  recruit  their  man- 
liness with  pigeon  shooting  at  Hur- 
lingham.  These  things  have  become 
a second  nature  to  them,  in  which 
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tliey  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being.  Their  grandfathers  cared 
for  the  English  commonwealth. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  some  of  these 
high  persons  care  for  except  idle 
luxury.  To  them,  therefore,  the 
system  most  commends  itself  which 
most  raises  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty. The  more  densely  England 
is  peopled  the  greater  grows  the 
value  of  their  acres  without  labour 
to  themselves,  and  they  well  under- 
stand how  to  keep  at  arm’s-length 
the  inconveniences  of  the  pressure. 
That  such  as  they,  therefore,  should 
look  with  little  favour  on  emigration 
is  no  more  than  might  be  expected. 
Still  less  favourably  will  those  re- 
gard it  who  rank  next  to  them,  and 
who  aspire  to  rise  into  their  order 
— the  great  employers  of  labour. 
To  the  manufacturers  abundance  of 
labour  means  cheap  labour,  and 
cheap  labour  is  the  secret  of  their 
wealth,  the  condition  of  their  pro- 
sperity, the  means  by  which  they 
undersell  other  nations  and  com- 
mand a monopoly  of  the  world’s 
markets.  Political  economy,  the 
employer’s  gospel,  preaches  a rela- 
tion between  themselves  and  their 
workmen  which  means  to  them  the 
largest  opportunity  of  profit  with 
the  smallest  recognition  of  obliga- 
tion to  those  upon  whose  labour 
they  grow  rich.  Slavery,  beyond 
its  moral  enormity,  was  condemned 
economically  as  extravagant.  The 
slave  born  on  the  plantation  was 
maintained  while  he  was  too  young 
to  work  at  his  master’s  expense. 
His  master  had  charge  of  him  when 
he  was  sick,  and  in  his  old  age 
when  he  could  do  no  more  he  was 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  The  daily 
wages  system,  besides  having  the 
advantage  of  being  a free  contract, 
leaves  the  master  at  the  day’s  end 
discharged  of  further  responsibili- 
ties. He  is  bound  to  his  workman 
only  so  long  as  it  is  his  interest  to 
retain  him.  While  trade  flourishes 
and  profits  are  large  he  gives  him 


full  employment.  When  a dead 
season  supervenes  he  draws  in  his 
sails.  He  lies  by  till  better  times 
return,  and  discharges  his  hands  to 
live  upon  their  savings,  or  ulti- 
mately to  be  supported  by  the 
poor  rate  till  he  needs  their  ser- 
vices again.  The  State,  therefore, 
in  assisting*  emigration  interferes  to 
rob  him  of  his  living.  * Keep  the 
people  at  home,’  said  a noble 
Lord,  ‘ we  shall  want  them  when 
trade  revives.’  Poor  rates  can  be 
borne  with,  for  those  who  are  them- 
selves little  more  than  paupers  share 
the  burden  of  them.  Even  trades- 
unions  and  strikes  can  be  borne  with 
so  long  as  the  men  confine  themselves 
to  higgling  over  the  wages  rate. 
Hunger  will  bring  them  to  terms 
in  time.  Anything  but  a large 
emigration,  for  with  emigration 
wages  will  rise  in  earnest  and 
profits  lessen.  The  man  by  whose 
toil  the  master  has  prospered  has 
gone  where  his  toil  is  for  himself, 
where  he  is  taking  root  upon  the 
land,  a sturdy  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  the  home  market 
is  relieved  of  his  competition.  The 
nation  is  richer  for  the  change  so 
long  as  he  remains  an  English  sub- 
ject, but  the  capitalist  employer 
loses  a percentage  of  his  profits. 

Thus  arguments  of  all  kinds  are 
pressed  into  the  service  to  blind 
the  working  man  to  his  obvious 
interest  and  prevent  him  from 
demanding  what  if  he  asks  for 
resolutely  cannot  be  refused.  He 
is  told  that  emigration  supported 
by  the  State  will  lay  an  additional 
burden  on  the  already  heavy- 
laden  taxpayers ; that  we  shall  be 
robbing  the  operatives  who  stay 
at  home  of  part  of  their  hard-won 
earnings,  and  making  a present  to 
others  of  what  it  is  not  ours  to  give. 
The  objection  is  valid  against  the 
poor-rates  as  they  are  at  present 
levied.  There  is  something  mon- 
strous in  compelling  the  petty  shop- 
keeper, barely  able  to  keep  his  own 
head  above  water,  to  contribute  to 
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tbe  support  of  the  discharged  work- 
man from  whose  labour  when  em- 
ployed the  shopkeeper  drew  no  penny 
of  advantage.  But  the  advocates  of 
State  emigration  do  not  contem- 
plate a tax  which  shall  touch  the 
poor.  The  annual  savings  of  this 
country  are  estimated  by  Lord  Over- 
stone at  something  near  a hundred 
and  forty  millions.  Mr.  Gladstone 
points  to  the  fifteen  millions  con- 
tributed voluntarily  by  the  Irish 
peasantry  for  their  own  exodus, 
and  asks  who  can  be  so  sanguine 
as  to  dream  of  any  such  sum  being 
raised  by  rate  for  the  emigration  of 
the  English  working  men  ? The  fif- 
teen millions  are  an  index,  on  one 
side,  of  the  affectionate  feelings  of 
the  Irish  people.  One  active  member 
of  a family  is  sent  to  America  by  a 
subscription  among  the  rest.  Out 
of  the  abundance  which  he  finds 
there  he  sets  apart  a sufficient  sum 
to  bring  his  brothers  and  sisters 
after  him.  This  is  the  fairer  aspect 
of  it,  but  it  is  not  all.  Another  and 
a darker  passion  animates  the 
Celtic  peasant  to  his  efforts  and  his 
sacrifices,  and  that  is  hatred  of 
England — hatred  of  the  country 
which  he  charges  unjustly  with 
having  been  the  cause  of  his 
misery,  but  which  may  be  more 
fairly  challenged  for  having  at- 
tempted so  little  to  remove  it.  The 
consequences  of  our  long  neglect  of 
Ireland  we  have  already  experienced 
to  our  sorrow.  The  Church  Act 
and  the  Land  Act  are  the  price 
which  we  have  already  had  to  pay 
for  Eenianism,  and  they  are  pro- 
bably not  the  last  payment.  If  we 
escape  (as  we  may  not  escape)  being 
embroiled  in  this  present  war,  yet  if 
we  allow  an  English  voluntary  exo- 
dus in  the  same  spirit  as  the  Irish, 
and  directed  to  the  same  quarter,  a 
statesman  who  can  look  beyond  the 
next  five  years  or  ten  has  cause  to 
tremble  at  the  too  certain  conse- 
quences. Suppose  that  out  of  these 
hundred  and  forty  millions  a four- 
teenth part  was  taken  to  divert  the 


stream  to  Australia  and  Canada 
and  the  Cape,  to  carry  off  annually 
a quarter  of  a million  people, 
settle  them  on  vacant  lands,  main- 
tain them  for  the  first  year  till  the 
first  crop  was  grown ; if  instead  of 
letting  them  become  so  many  thou- 
sand hostile  citizens  of  the  American 
Republic,  we  preserved  them  as 
loyal  citizens  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  secured  with  it  the  regard  and 
gratitude  of  the  working  millions 
whom  they  left  at  home;  if  the 
masses  of  the  English  people  were 
made  to  see  at  last  that  those  in 
power  were  not  wholly  forgetful  of 
them ; it  would  be  a not  unwise  in- 
vestment if  only  as  an  insurance 
for  the  rest.  What  is  the  use  of 
enormous  wealth  if  we  cannot  de- 
fend it  ? and  how  can  we  defend  it 
unless  the  whole  nation  has  an  inte- 
rest in  the  stability  of  the  country  ? 

I shall  be  told  that  the  cost  will 
fall  on  the  operatives  at  last ; for 
capital  requires  investment.  The 
hundred  and  forty  millions  provide 
fresh  labour,  and  find  fresh  mul- 
titudes in  food.  It  is  not  wholly 
so,  for  more  and  more  of  English 
savings  goes  abroad  in  loans  to 
foreign  governments,  in  maintain- 
ing French  and  Prussian  armies,  or 
finds  labour,  not  for  English  arti- 
sans, but  for  Russians,  Americans, 
or  Turks.  But  the  money  that  re- 
mains at  home  does  not  improve  the 
condition  of  our  people  who  remain 
upon  our  hands,  it  only  multiplies 
their  number.  It  merely  creates 
fresh  manufactories,  fresh  work- 
shops, fresh  courts  and  alleys  in  our 
huge  sweltering  towns,  and  swells 
further  the  vast  and  weltering  tide  of 
human  life  in  a space  already  grown 
too  strait  for  it.  Mr.  Goschen  ridi- 
cules the  idea  of  a maximum.  Where, 
he  asks,  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ? 
When  can  it  be  said  that  England  is 
so  full  of  men  that  it  can  safely  hold 
no  more  ? The  maximum  we  should 
say  had  been  reached  when  the 
population  had  passed  beyond  all 
rational  control ; when,  if  religion 
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and  morals  have  not  grown  to  be 
unmeaning  words,  the  population 
has  swollen  into  a bulk  which  is 
the  despair  of  minister  and  priest, 
of  the  schoolmaster  and  even  the 
policeman  ; when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  added  annually  to  our 
numbers  to  grow  up  heathens  in 
a country  calling  itself  Christian. 
We  should  point  to  that  very  tor- 
rent of  drugged  beer  and  poisoned 
gin,  the  increased  consumption  of 
which  Mr.  Goschen  and  the  House 
of  Commons  regard  with  such  ad- 
mirable complacency.  Let  but  a 
severe  war,  or  any  one  of  the  thou- 
sand calamities  which  nature  has  at 
its  command,  cripple  or  paralyse 
trade  for  a few  successive  years, 
and  half  our  people  will  be  left  to 
immediate  starvation,  and  to  the 
furious  passions  which  hunger  will 
necessarily  breed.  If  statesmen 
wait  for  other  signs,  the  signs  may 
come  at  last  in  the  shape  of  cata- 
strophes in  which  it  will  be  too  late 
to  cry  out  for  a remedy.  There  is, 
however,  another  symptom  among 
us  which  we  commend  to  the  con- 
sideration, if  not  of  Mr.  Goschen, 
yet  of  his  chief. 

A few  years  ago  the  English  pub- 
lic was  shocked  by  the  discovery  of 
an  institution  at  Torquay  for  the 
murder  of  babies.  A woman  named 
Charlotte  Windsor  uudertook,  for 
certain  small  sums  of  money,  the 
charge  of  inconvenient  infants,  pro- 
mising so  to  provide  for  them  that 
their  parents  should  be  no  longer 
troubled  with  the  burden  of  their 
maintenance.  The  provision  was  a 
pillow  or  a handkerchief  pressed 
upon  their  mouths,  and  a grave  in 
Torbay  or  on  the  hill- side.  The 
murderess  was  detected,  but  escaped 
execution  by  a legal  subterfuge,  and 
the  example  remained  either  to  de- 
ter or  encourage  further  experiments 
in  the  same  line  of  business.  On 
the  20th  of  last  June,  two  other 
women  were  brought  before  the 
Lambeth  Police  Court  on  a charge 
somewhat  similar.  Charlotte  Wind- 


sor was  old.  Many  years  had  passed 
since  she  had  ‘ given  suck  ’ or  seen 
a baby  smiling  on  her  face.  Such 
restraint  as  animal  emotions  can 
exert  no  longer  served  as  a check 
on  her  calculated  ferocity.  These 
women  were  still  of  an  age  to  be 
themselves  mothers.  One  of  them, 
the  elder,  had  a child  of  her  own 
at  the  breast.  Their  proceedings, 
therefore,  were  of  a milder  kind, 
and  will  save  them  too  from  the 
penalty  which  the  Torquay  assassin 
escaped  so  nearly.  They  put  ad- 
vertisements in  the  newspapers 
offering  a home  and  a mother’s  care 
to  any  child  whose  parents  desired 
to  part  with  it ; and  for  the  small 
sum  of  five  pounds  they  undertook 
to  bring  it  up  as  their  own,  and 
educate  it  for  service  or  a trade. 
The  infants  which  passed  into  their 
hands  were  not  smothered,  but  were 
allowed  to  die  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment, or  were  assisted  out  of  the 
world  by  laudanum,  lime  water,  or 
paregoric  elixir.  When  death  was 
evidently  near,  but  before  it 
arrived,  they  were  carried  away, 
the  servants  in  the  house  being  told 
that  they  were  going  back  to  their 
friends,  and  the  next  thing  that 
was  heard  was  that  little  dead 
bodies  had  been  found  by  the  police 
lying  about  in  baskets  or  brown 
paper  parcels. 

Much  natural  horror  is  expressed 
at  the  exposure  of  so  infamous  a 
trade,  but  the  trade  itself  is  a mere 
bubble  on  the  surface,  an  indication 
merely  of  a pervading  poison  at 
work  everywhere  in  the  under- cur- 
rents of  society.  The  population  of 
this  country  increases  at  the  rate  of 
something  like  a thousand  a day. 
The  increase  would  be  nearer  two 
thousand  a day  if  the  average  mor- 
tality among  the  children  of  the 
poor  was  no  greater  than  among 
the  more  prosperous  classes.  Vast 
numbers  of  the  human  creatures 
brought  into  life  in  this  island 
die  before  they  are  five  years  old, 
who  would  have  survived  with 
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adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  care.  We  may  be  told  that  it 
is  a law  of  nature.  One  pair  of 
magpies  would  fill  the  globe  in  a 
century  if  four  out  of  five  that  are 
hatched  were  not  starved  when  they 
left  the  nest.  Society  cannot  pro- 
vide for  the  issue  of  improvident 
marriages  or  illicit  concubinage. 
We  have  more  children  already  on 
our  hands  than  we  know  what  to 
do  with,  and  must  be  grateful  that 
we  are  relieved  of  their  presence  by 
oauses  for  which  we  are  not  respon- 
sible. All  civilised  nations  have 
experienced  the  same  difficulty,  and 
dealt  with  it  as  they  could.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  exposed  their 
superfluous  babies.  The  Chinese 
do  the  same  at  present.  The  Eng- 
lish as  a Christian  people  leave  it  to 
nature.  Child- murder  remains  a 

crime,  but  we  none  the  less  congra- 
tulate ourselves  that  an  abstraction 
which  we  can  disguise  under  the 
name  of  a law  provides  a relief  for 
our  overburdened  system.  Natural 
selection  decides  who  shall  live. 
The  robust  survive  to  contribute  to 
the  sinews  of  society.  The  sickly 
drop  off  and  are  spared  a struggle 
to  which  they  would  have  been 
unequal. 

The  enlightened  persons  who 
form  public  opinion  in  these  mat- 
ters do  not  usually  belong  to  the 
classes  which  suffer,  or  they  might 
acquiesce  in  these  arrangements 
with  less  equanimity.  Their  chil- 
dren for  the  most  part  live  and 
assist  to  keep  down  the  averages. 
We  can  be  wonderfully  submissive 
to  laws  of  nature  while  others  only 
suffer  from  them.  When  our  own 
shoes  pinch  we  discover  that  with  a 
little  effort  the  shape  can  be  altered. 
It  is  a law  of  nature  that  the  strong 
shall  prey  upon  the  weak.  It  is  a 
law  of  nature  that  if  a house  is  not 
drained,  the  occupants  of  it  shall  be 
in  danger  of  typhus  fever.  But 
there  are  very  few  laws  indeed 
affecting  man  which  are  not  condi- 
tional, and  the  chief  purpose  of 


human  society  is  to  control  the 
brutal  and  elemental  forces  by  rea- 
son and  good  sense.  If  the  country 
cannot  afford  to  rear  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  children,  means 
ought  to  be  attempted  to  prevent 
them  from  coming  into  existence. 
The  infinite  wretchedness  produced 
by  the  present  state  of  things  ought 
not  to  pass  for  nothing.  It  has 
become  not  uncommon  in  these  days 
to  hear  of  miserable  fathers  and  mo- 
thers unable  alike  to  support  their 
families  or  see  them  starve,  destroy- 
ing their  children  and  themselves, 
and  making  an  end  of  their  troubles 
thus.  Again,  if  we  please,  wo  may 
call  in  Providence.  The  classes 
which  suffer  most  are  toughest- 
hearted.  The  poor  old  Devonshire 
woman  with  eight  hungry  mouths 
about  her,  and  nine  shillings  a week 
to  feed  them,  looks  with  envy  on 
the  Lord’s  mercy  to  her  neighbours 
whose  babies  die  in  arms,  and  sighs 
out,  ‘ We  never  have  no  luck  ; ’ but 
this  callousness  itself  is  frightful, 
and  is  in  itself  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  enormous  mortality. 

Put  it  as  we  will,  half  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population  of  this 
country  is  made  away  with  by  pre- 
ventive causes — by  causes  which 
are  prevented  in  the  more  favoured 
classes  of  society,  and  might  there- 
fore, so  far  as  the  nature  of  things 
is  responsible,  be  prevented  in  al]. 
Part  of  the  destruction  is  caused  by 
positive  crime ; part  by  unavoidable 
distress  ; part,  and  by  far  the  largest 
part,  by  indifference  and  neglect. 
Omitting  for  the  present  those  who 
are  starved  and  those  who  are  mur- 
dered, and  confining  ourselves  to 
the  great  bulk  of  infant  mortality, 
let  us  ask  whether  any  means  exist 
by  which  it  can  be  successfully  en- 
countered. Encountered,  I presume 
it  ought  to  be  if  possible  ; we  have 
not  yet  wholly  outgrown  the  idea 
that  there  is  something  in  human 
life  more  sacred  than  in  the  lives  of 
animals,  and  a murrain  among  the 
cattle  is  considered  a sufficient  sub- 
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iect  for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Men 
say  impatiently  that  the  parents  are 
to  blame;  if  the  father  spent  the 
money  "which  he  wastes  at  the  gin- 
shop  in  providing  better  clothes  and 
food  for  his  family,  this  alone  would 
save  half  of  those  who  die  ; but  duty 
is  a matter  of  conscience,  and  you 
cannot  make  people  moral  by  sta- 
tute. We  commend  the  considera- 
tion to  the  better  thoughts  of  Mr. 
Goschen.  Children,  however,  are 
the  property  of  the  State  as  well  as 
of  their  parents  ; were  it  a question 
of  sheep  and  oxen  we  should  look 
about  for  some  other  answer.  Un- 
happily, the  supply  of  human  crea- 
tures is  in  excess  of  the  demand  as 
English  society  is  now  constituted ; 
and  there  is  no  interest  public  or 
private  in  keeping  more  babies  than 
necessary  alive.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  find  them  a burden,  and 
statesmen  with  their  hands  full 
of  other  matters  look  on  uncon- 
cerned. The  neglect  on  both 
sides  is  monstrous,  unnatural,  and 
requires  explanation ; and  the  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  organisation  or 
disorganisation  of  modern  industry  ; 
in  tendencies  at  work  alike  in  town 
and  country,  which  increase  in 
force  in  geometrical  proportion  with 
the  extension  of  the  modern  condi- 
tions of  labour.  The  artisans  in 
the  great  cities,  the  agricultural 
labourers  driven  out  of  the  old- 
fashioned  hamlets  and  huddled  into 
villages,  are  heaped  together  m 
masses  where  wholesome  life  is  im- 
possible. Their  wages  may  be 
nominally  rising,  sufficiently,  per- 
haps, to  keep  pace  with  the  rise  of 
prices,  but  wages  form  only  a small 
part  of  the  matter.  The  labourer 
lodges  now  many  miles  from  his 
work.  He  leaves  his  home  in  the 
early  morning,  he  returns  to  it  late 
at  night.  The  ground  in  town  has 
become  so  enormously  valuable  that 
the  factory  hand  and  the  mechanic 
can  afford  but  a single  room,  at  the 
best  two.  When  his  day’s  toil  is 
over  he  has  no  temptation  to  return 
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to  the  squalid  nest  which  is  all  that 
society  can  allow  him,  and  he  finds 
the  beerhouse  and  the  gin  palace  a 
Grateful  exchange.  The  wife,  obliged 
herself  to  work  to  supply  the  empty 
platters,  must  be  absent  also  many 
hours  from  home  ; she  has  no  leisure 
to  attend  to  her  children,  and  they 
grow  up  as  they  can,  to  fall  a prey 
to  disease  and  accidents  which  lie 
in  wait  for  them  at  every  turn. 

A stranger  travelling  on  a rail- 
way from  end  to  end  of  England 
would  think  that  there  was  no 
civilised  country  in  the  world  where 
there  was  so  much  elbow  room. 

He  sees  enormous  extents  of  pas- 
ture land  and  undulating  fallows 
cultivated  to  the  highest  point  of 
productiveness,  with  only  at  inter- 
vals symptoms  of  human  habi- 
tations. He  sees  the  palaces  of  the 
noble  and  the  wealthy  set  in  the 
midst  of  magnificent  parks,  studded 
with  forest  trees  and  sheets  of  orna- 
mental water,  or  maintained  for 
game  preserves  and  artificial  wilder- 
nesses. In  Scotland  he  sees  whole 
counties  kept  as  deer  forests  and 
grouse  moors  that  the  great  of  the 
land  may  have  their  six  weeks’ 
enjoyment  there  in  the  autumn. 
Room  enough  and  to  spare  he 
would  naturally  think  there  must 
be  in  a land  where  ground  could  be 
devoted  so  lavishly  to  mere  amuse- 
ment. If  he  is  guest  at  one  of 
these  grand  mansions  he  will  be 
told,  as  Mr.  Goschen  says,  that  over- 
population is  a dream.  He  gazes 
across  the  broad-reaching  lawns, 
or  down  the  stately  avenues.  Miles 
distant  he  sees  the  belt  of  forest 
which  bounds  the  domain  and  holds 
the  outer  world  at  bay.  His  host 
tells  him  with  pride  that  from  Ins 
own  coal  and  iron  are  made  the 
rails  which  shall  link  together  the 
provinces  of  India,  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  English  production,  to 
English  wealth,  to  English  great- 
ness. True  enough,  there  never 
was  in  any  country  such  produc- 
tiveness, never  any  system  which. 
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extracted  larger  material  results 
from  the  loins  and  sinews  of  human 
beings,  and  never  any  which  recog- 
nised less  obligation  to  those  beings 
by  whose  toil  all  this  wealth  has 
been  created. 

What  would  you  have  ? it  is  im- 
patiently asked.  What  ought  to 
be  done  ? I should  say  at  any  rate 
do  not  let  the  present  condition  of 
things  develop  further  till  you 
have  learnt  better  how  to  govern 
it,  and  how  to  apportion  better  the 
moral  and  material  proceeds  of  it. 
Remove  as  many  of  the  people 
annually  as  will  make  room  for  the 
natural  increase.  You  will  then 
have  breathing  time  to  look  about 
you  and  overtake  the  confusion 
which  is  every  day  becoming  now 
more  intolerable.  At  best  you  will 
succeed  but  imperfectly  in  reduc- 
ing the  numbers,  for  as  you  re- 
lieve the  pressure  at  home  many 
of  the  children  who  now  die  will 
survive.  The  employer  may  take 
heart.  When  we  have  done  our 
utmost  we  shall  make  no  depletion 
in  the  labour  market.  But  the 
rate  at  which  our  moral  disorders 
are  growing  will  at  least  be  checked. 
If  nothing  else  we  shall  have  saved 
a moiety  of  infants  from  a miser- 
able death ; and  if  England  itself  is 
to  remain  the  land  of  those  burning 
contrasts  which  are  now  so  appal- 
ling we  shall  be  planting  a race  of 
Englishmen  elsewhere  who  may 
grow  up  under  the  happier  con- 
ditions which  belonged  to  our 
fathers.  The  aged  oak  may  decay 
at  the  heart  and  yet  still  stand  for 
centuries,  when  it  is  fed  by  healthy 
juices  from  its  extremities.  Two 
alternatives  lie  palpably  open  to  us 
at  this  moment.  Shall  there  be  a 
British  Empire  of  which  the  inex- 
haustible resources  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  whole  common- 
wealth? Shall  there  be  tens  of 
millions  of  British  subjects  rooted 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe  loyal 
all  to  one  crown,  and  loyal  to  each 
other  because  sharing  equally  and 
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fairly  in  the  common  patrimony  P 
Or  shall  there  be  an  England  of 
rich  men  in  which  the  multitude 
are  sacrificed  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
few,  an  England  of  which  the  plea- 
sant parks  and  woodlands  are  the 
preserves  of  the  great ; and  the  mil- 
lions, the  creators  of  the  wealth, 
swill  and  starve  amidst  dirt  and 
disease  and  vice  and  drunkenness 
and  infanticide  ? 

Every  day  makes  it  more  clear 
that  the  true  objection  to  emigration, 
the  true  cause  of  all  this  feeling  so 
lately  broken  out  among  us  that 
England  is  sufficient  for  itself,  and 
that  the  colonies  are  a burden  to 
it,  is  the  interest  of  the  landowners 
and  the  employers  of  labour.  The 
time  may  come,  perhaps  maybe  very 
near,  when  their  wealth  may  not 
be  tenable  on  those  terms.  If  we 
are  put  to  the  test  we  shall  require 
all  our  strength,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  us  if  we  have  a nation  to  fall  back 
upon  whose  loyalty  we  have  de- 
served, and  whose  tempers  we  may 
safely  trust.  But  we  cannot  have 
everything.  We  cannot  have  pa- 
triotism in  the  people,  and  political 
economy  the  sole  rule  of  statesman- 
ship. Money  will  not  save  us.  We 
cannot  buy  off  invasion  as  the  fail- 
ing Roman  Empire  tried  to  buy  off 
the  barbarians.  We  must  rely  upon 
the  sentimental  virtues,  and  we 
must  take  means  to  foster  those 
virtues.  If  we  tell  the  people  in  the 
name  of  our  Government  that  they 
and  theirs  have  no  inheritance  in  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  that  the  world 
is  a great  market  where  they  must 
higgle  for  themselves,  and  make 
their  own  bargains,  the  mill  hand  or 
farm  labourer  will  be  a mere  fool  if 
he  risk  his  life  or  bear  taxation  for 
a country  which  disowns  concern  in 
him. 

We  are  not  particularly  sanguine 
that  a large  Imperial  policy  will 
receive  consideration,  at  this  time 
especially,  when  there  maybe  peril  at 
our  doors.  Nor  even  were  the  hori- 
zon as  clear  as  a few  weeks  since 
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Lord  Granville  believed  it  to  be,  is 
it  likely  that  the  wealthy  part  of 
England  would  consent  to  a self- 
denying  ordinance  which  would 
demand  immediate  sacrifices.  Ten 
millions  would  be  a cheap  invest- 
ment even  now  if  it  secured  the 
attachment  of  the  colonies,  and 
taught  our  people  that  the  com- 
monwealth, in  the  old  sense  of  that 
most  meaning  word,  was  still  the 
care  of  English  statesmen.  After 
all,  what  are  those  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  savings  ? They  are 
savings  from  what  P The  whole  of 
it  is  the  produce  of  English  labour, 
the  earnings  of  the  working  men 
themselves,  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  their  employers.  It  is  no  very 
great  thing  to  ask  that  a portion  of 
this  great  sum  should  be  expended 
in  their  interests. 

Doubtless,  however,  a Parliament 
which  would  take  this  view  of  the 
matter  would  be  a Parliament  re- 
turned by  the  working  men  them- 
selves, and  the  working  men  if  they 
take  the  power  into  their  hands 
will  not  use  it  for  such  a whole- 
some purpose  as  emigration.  The 
working  men  have  set  far  different 
ends  before  them.  They  see  their 
masters  growing  in  splendour  and 
luxury.  They  see  their  own  con- 
dition unimproved,  and  under  the 
existing  system  unimprovable.  They 
see  the  soil  of  England  becoming 
the  demesne  of  an  ever- diminishing 
number  of  fortune’s  favourites,  and 
their  cherished  idea,  it  is  well  known, 
is  a redivision  of  the  land,  and 
their  own  restoration  to  a share  in 
the  general  inheritance.  They  know 
that  the  land  laws  of  England  are 
different  from  the  land  laws  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  They 
do  not  ask  how  far  the  mono- 
poly which  they  deprecate  may 
be  due  to  causes  which  legislation 
did  not  produce  and  cannot  remedy. 
They  do  not  enquire  what  the  effect 
would  be  of  a violent  disturbance  of 
landed  tenures,  or  how  far  they 
would  obtain  from  a division  of  the 


soil  the  happiness  they  anticipate. 
They  look  at  Prance,  once  absorbed 
by  the  great  as  England  now  is ; 
they  see  it  now  partitioned  among 
five  million  families,  each  living  free 
and  independent  among  their  own 
fields  and  gardens.  They  conceive 
that  with  just  laws  the  same  would 
be  possible  here. 

Men  possessed  with  an  idea  cannot 
be  reasoned  with.  Divide  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  as  they  will, 
two -thirds  of  our  thirty  millions 
could  not  live  on  the  produce  of  the 
land,  and  an  interference  with  the 
rights  of  property  would  paralyse 
manufactures  and  destroy  the  means 
of  support  for  the  rest.  As  little 
can  the  trades-unions  do  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  profits  of  labour 
with  their  arbitrary  restrictions 
upon  work  and  their  wild  notions  of 
a dead  level  of  reward,  where  the 
idle  and  incapable  shall  share  alike 
with  the  skilful  and  industrious. 
The  problem  as  they  approach  it  is 
insoluble.  They  are  like  children 
grasping  at  the  moon. 

Nevertheless  it  is  in  these  direc- 
tion s that  their  thoughts  are  running, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  organisation 
of  the  unions  will  be  turned  upon 
politics,  and  upon  securing  a ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
carry  out  these  notions.  The  gin 
and  beer  are  doubtless  elements  of 
conservatism.  Mr.  Goschen’s  satis- 
faction at  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  such  things  is  not  without 
reason.  The  thriftless  vagabond 
who  carries  his  week’s  wages  on 
Saturday  afternoon  to  the  pothouse, 
and  emerges  out  of  his  bestiality  on 
Tuesday  morning  to  earn  the  ma- 
terials for  a fresh  debauch — this 
delightful  being  has  nothing  politi- 
cally dangerous  about  him.  He 
will  sell  his  vote  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  look  no  farther  than 
his  quart  of  half-and-half.  The 
working  men,  however,  as  a body, 
are  alive  to  the  disgrace  of  their 
order.  Some  day  or  other  they  may 
check  for  themselves  what  they 
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have  vainly  petitioned  the  Legisla- 
ture to  assist  them  in  restraining  ; 
and  whether  or  no,  the  present  ele- 
ments of  confusion  in  English  society 
are  sufficiently  threatening.  If  we 
allow  our  industrial  system  to  ex- 
tend in  the  same  manner  and  at  the 
same  rate  of  increase  as  hitherto, 
every  feature  most  fraught  with 
danger  must  increase  along  with  it. 
The  boundary  line  between  rich  and 
poor  will  be  more  and  more  sharply 
defined.  The  number  of  those  who 
can  afford  to  hold  land  must  diminish 
as  by  a law  of  nature.  The  wealthy 
will  become  more  wealthy,  the 
luxurious  more  luxurious,  while 
there  will  be  an  ever  enlarging 
multitude  deeply  tinctured  with 
mere  heathenism,  left  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  resentful  of  the 
neglect,  with  the  cost  of  living 
keeping  pace  with  the  advance  of 
wages,  and  therefore  in  the  presence 
of  an  enormous  accumulation  of 
capital,  condemned,  apparently  for 
ever,  to  the  same  hopeless  condition, 
and  yet  with  political  power  in 
their  hands  if  they  care  to  use  it. 

No  one  who  is  not  wilfully  blind 
can  suppose  that  such  a state  of 
things  can  continue.  Human  society 
is  made  possible  only  by  the  obser- 
vance of  certain  moral  conditions  ; 
and  tendencies  which,  if  not  posi- 
tively immoral,  are  yet  not  positively 
moral,  but  material  and  mechanical, 
must  and  will  issue  at  last  in  a 
convulsive  effort  to  restore  the 
social  equilibrium. 

England,  itself,  is  committed  for 
good  or  evil  to  be  a great  manu- 
facturing country.  Let  her  ma- 
nufactures cease,  and  her  political 
greatness  is  at  an  end.  It  is  not 
equally  necessary  that  they  should 
be  extended  beyond  their  present 
limit.  It  is  not  equally  necessary 
that  the  stability  of  the  Empire 
should  exclusively  depend  on  them. 
Providence  or  our  fathers’  energy 
has  brought  splendid  territories 
under  the  ^British  flag,  where 
fresh  communities  of  us  may  spring 


up  dependent  on  less  precarious 
terms.  The  millions  to  be  here- 
after added  to  our  numbers  may  be 
occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
whilst  our  efforts  at  home  may  be 
turned,  for  the  future,  rather  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  what  we 
produce  than  multiplying  the  quan- 
tity of  it,  and  to  bringing  under 
control  the  dirt,  and  ignorance,  and 
disease,  and  crime  which  are  making 
our  great  towns  into  nurseries  of 
barbarism.  The  employers  might 
allay  their  alarms.  The  initial  loss, 
if  loss  there  was,  would  compensate 
itself  in  the  goodwill  of  the  em- 
ployed, and  in  the  improved  work 
in  which  that  goodwill  would  show 
itself.  The  surest  road  to  the  de- 
velopment of  trade,  it  has  been 
proved  to  demonstration,  lies  in  the 
development  of  the  colonies. 

Little  sanguine  as  we  are,  there- 
fore, we  conclude,  as  they  say  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  a mo- 
tion— we  invite  the  Ministry  not 
to  follow  Mr.  Goschen  in  his  satis- 
faction with  the  revival  of  trade, 
but  to  look  upon  it  merely  as  a 
reprieve,  as  a breathing  time  in 
which  they  may  take  precautions 
against  the  return  of  evil  days. 
We  invite  them  to  reconsider  the 
political  effects  of  the  exodus  of  the 
Irish,  and  to  regard  it  not  as  an 
example  but  as  a warning.  We 
invite  them  to  reflect  that,  although 
our  colonies  might  be  considered 
an  embarrassment  to  us  if  they  were 
embedded  in  continents  and  acces- 
sible only  through  the  territories  of 
other  nations,  yet  that  with  a water 
highway  to  their  doors  they  are  sa 
disposed  as  to  contribute  to  a mer- 
cantile state  such  as  ours  not  weak- 
ness but  enormous  strength  ; that 
the  ten  millions  by  whom  those 
colonies  are  now  occupied  might 
become  fifty  millions,  yet  the  ad- 
dition be  felt  only  in  providing 
openings  for  yet  vaster  numbers ; 
that  the  sovereign  of  this  country 
would  be  possessed  of  so  many 
more  devoted  and  prosperous  sub- 
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jects;  and  that  by  providing  this 
outlet,  the  only  sure  measures  would 
have  been  taken  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  people  at  home. 

We  invite  them,  therefore,  to  set 
themselves  at  once  in  communica- 
tion with  the  authorities  in  the 
self-governing  colonies,  and  learn 
from  them  how  many  emigrants  an- 
nually, and  on  what  terms,  each  of 
them  is  ready  to  receive.  And 
for  the  Crown  colonies,  turning 


their  backs  resolutely  on  land  job- 
bing and  the  scandals  of  the  old 
mismanagement,  to  use  the  power 
which  they  have  retained  in  the 
true  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 
A change  in  the  political  relations, 
if  change  is  necessary,  will  follow 
hereafter  of  itself.  Healthy  con- 
federations must  grow,  and  cannot 
be  made.  The  only  stable  bond  of 
union  is  mutual  goodwill. 

J.  A.  F. 
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LETTERS  OF  SIR  GEORGE  CORHEWALL  LEWIS.1 


THE  present  book  is  not  sent  forth 
for  the  purpose  of  exalting  that 
reputation  which  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
deservedly  earned  by  his  various 
contributions  to  the  higher  de- 
partments of  scholarship,  science, 
and  political  history.  These  suffi- 
ciently attest  the  intellectual  power, 
the  extensive  knowledge,  and  the 
hearty  love  of  letters  in  its  best 
sense,  which  belonged  to  this  emi- 
nent person.  But  the  writer,  the 
scholar,  and  critic  had  another  set 
of  qualities — qualities  such  as  public 
life  scarcely  brings  to  notice,  and 
concerning  which  few,  beyond  a 
small  circle  of  friends,  would  ever 
have  acquired  a knowledge  but  for 
the  publication  of  these  familiar,  un- 
reserved, and  frank  communications. 

The  editor  has  given  us  a short 
biographical  sketch  of  his  lamented 
brother’s  career,  together  with  some 
slight  connecting  passages,  serving 
to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the 
chain  of  correspondence.  Both  of 
these  are  precious,  and  indeed 
without  the  notes  the  reader  would 
be  embarrassed  how  to  follow  the 
stream  of  thought  and  opinion  sug- 
gested by  the  occurrences  that  from 
time  to  time  call  them  forth. 

Sir  Gilbert  Lewis  has  exercised 
but  a limited  reserve  in  selecting 
the  matter -for  this  publication.  A 
more  practised  editor  would  in  all 
probability  have  cut  out  many  por- 
tions of  the  letters  referring  to  con- 
temporary events,  wherein  the  opi- 
nions of  the  writer  differed  from 
those  entertained  by  members  of 
his  party.  And  it  is  almost  certain 
that  he  would  have  suppressed  cer- 
tain criticisms  upon  the  works  of 
other  authors  habitually  enjoying 
popularity  and  respect ; and  this 
because  the  editorial  mind  considers 


itself  bound,  before  all  other  duties, 
to  avoid  giving  offence.  This 
maxim  often  deprives  the  public  of 
what  is  perhaps  the  principal  merit 
of  a book  wherein  opinions  con- 
stitute the  main  substance  of  the 
work.  The  apprehension  of  hurt- 
ing somebody’s  feelings  leads,  in 
short,  to  the  subtraction  of  the 
bone  and  muscle  of  the  writer’s 
thought.  From  the  consequences 
of  such  misplaced  delicacy  we  are 
relieved  in  the  present  collection.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed, 
our  own  opinions  here  and  there 
run  altogether  counter  to  those  of 
Sir  George  Lewis,  but  in  the  re- 
public of  letters  freedom  of  thought 
is  among  its  fundamental  laws,  and 
must  be  upheld  by  its  members. 

We  find  in  Sir  George  Lewis’s 
private  correspondence  a whole 
group  of  subjects  reviewed,  as 
occasion  arises,  with  a wholesome, 
independent,  bold  tone  of  states- 
manlike criticism ; frequently  at 
variance  with  the  current  sentiment, 
but  uniformly  based  on  a genuine 
attachment  to  the  public  weal. 
Bound  by  the  obligations  of  official 
life  to  a political  party,  Lewis 
nevertheless  cherished  a habit  of 
self-assertion  which,  although  at 
times  he  kept  it  in  subjection  to  the 
duty  of  supporting  his  colleagues, 
gave  him  a weight  in  council  beyond 
what  was  supposed  out  of  doors. 

The  calm,  unimpassioned  manner 
of  Sir  George  Lewis  in  private 
society  might  well  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  he  felt  but  mo- 
derate interest  in  the  passing  sub- 
jects of  the  day.  The  fact  was 
otherwise.  He  not  only  threw  his 
mind  into  the  consideration  of  ques- 
tions of  domestic  policy  when  it  be- 
came his  duty  to  study  them,  but 
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sustained  his  own  views  in  a way 
that  proved  his  attentive  study  of 
even  dry  and  tiresome  details.  We 
can  hardly  call  to  mind  any  public 
man  whose  judgment  was  more 
careful  and  disinterested  when  exer- 
cised upon  matters  of  social  im- 
port : poor  law  legislation,  colonial 
disputes,  municipal  reform,  pro- 
vincial local  administration,  foreign 
relations,  law  amendment,  popula- 
tion, Irish  grievances,  taxation, 
agricultural  complainings,  roads  and 
turnpikes  — these  subjects  and 
others,  more  or  less  demanding  his 
attention,  were  in  turn  considered 
and  judged  by  this  indefatigable 
public  servant.  Indeed,  for  a man 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  letters 
and  science,  Sir  George  Lewis  was 
singularly  alive  to  the  importance 
of  mastering-'the  questions  that  more 
immediately  affect  the  daily  welfare 
of  the  community.  As  one  reads  let- 
ter after  letter  of  his,  it  is  apparent 
that  his  sympathies  steadily  flow 
in  this  direction,  and,  what  is  no 
less  observable,  his  philanthropy  is 
regulated  by  wise  and  well  studied 
principles.  Perhaps  there  is  ground 
for  believing  that  the  very  candour 
and  integrity  of  mind  which  per- 
vades Sir  George  Lewis’s  views  of 
current  affairs,  renders  his  letters 
less  attractive  than  they  would  be 
if  coloured  by  the  lively  hues  of 
party  feeling.  The  ‘ Aristides  ’ 
tone  of  comment  does  not  suit  the 
appetite  of  the  ordinary  reader. 
Still  less  can  Sir  George’s  heretical 
opinions  find  indulgence  when  he 
departs  from  the  received  Whig 
creed ; as,  for  instance,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  certain  eminent  writers,  as 
well  as  in  his  remarks  upon  the 
Palmerston  style  of  carrying  on  the 
government. 

The  entire  freedom  with  which 
Lewis  distributes  his  criticisms  on 
all  things  reminds  one  somewhat 
of  Horace  Walpole,  only  with  this 
difference — that  the  witty  writer 
of  the  eighteenth  century  looked 
on  with  the  nonchalance  of  a 


bystander,  whilst  in  Lewis’s  letters 
there  is  constantly  present  a con- 
scientious desire  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  public  interest — indicated 
rather  than  avowed,  however. 

The  letters  commence  in  1832 
(with  relations  chiefly),  and  deal 
with  foreign  travel,  a topic  not  un- 
interesting in  its  way,  but  we  soon 
pass  into  the  region  of  public  affairs, 
Mr.  Lewis’s  father  having  procured 
for  him  employment  under  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  of  Enquiry.  This 
led  Lewis  to  Ireland,  whence  many 
letters  are  addressed,  both  to  his 
father  and  to  his  own  colleague  and 
friend,  Sir  Edmund  Head.  The 
subject  of  Irish  destitution  is  at  the 
present  moment  so  exhausted,  has 
been  so  thoroughly  beaten  out  and 
fought  about,  and  has  moreover  be- 
come so  tiresome,  that  even  the 
clear-sighted  statements  contained 
in  these  letters  (written  thirty  years 
ago,  though  in  substance  still  appli- 
cable to  our  days)  must  fail  to 
reanimate  the  topic.  Enough  to 
remark  that  Lewis  earnestly  sup- 
ported the  introduction  of  a Poor 
Law  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
viding payment  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood. 

The  Malta  Commission  of  En- 
quiry took  Mr.  Lewis  out  of  the 
Poor  Law  for  a season.  He  was 
named  one  of  the  two  commissioners 
sent  out  to  enquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  that  island  in  1836,  Mr.  John 
Austin  being  the  chief,  a gentleman 
of  high  abilities  and  of  indisputable 
impartiality.  Lewis’s  picture  of  the 
social  organisation  of  Malta  is 
extremely  well  drawn,  combining 
powers  of  observation  with  amus- 
ing touches  of  satire  and  descrip- 
tions of  local  features,  enabling  the 
reader  to  comprehend  exactly  the 
situation  of  things  such  as  the  Com- 
missioners found  existing  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  that  fortress 
rock  island. 

A more  disheartening  ‘ case  ’ could 
hardly  be  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  remedies  than  the  one  which 
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Messrs.  Austin  and  Lewis  found 
themselves  called  upon  to  deal  with 
in  1836. 

The  two  main  evils  of  Malta  are,  for  the 
upper  classes,  practical  exclusion  from 
office,  and  brutal  treatment  by  the  English 
in  society ; and  for  the  lower  classes  over 
population.  On  the  latter  subject,  nearly 
the  same  opinions  and  the  same  morality 
seem  to  prevail  as  in  Ireland ; the  priests 
recommend  early  marriages  on  the  score  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  virtue.  The 
consequence  of  virtue  being  to  cover  this 
little  rock  with  people  so  thickly,  that  al- 
ready carrubas  have  become  an  article  of 
food ; and  if  the  increase  goes  much  further, 
the  people  must  starve  if  they  are  not  fed 
by  English  charity. 

The  people  are  in  such  a brutish  state  of 
ignorance,  and  their  moral  state  is  so  de- 
graded, that  it  is  perfectly  ‘ desesperant  ’ to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  Such  are 
the  effects  of  a paternal  military  despotism, 
which  rules  people  by  keeping  them  in 
ignorance  and  dependence. 

The  Government,  instead  of  attempting 
to  give  the  people  feelings  of  self-reliance, 
have  intentionally  kept  them  in  a state  of 
pupilage,  have  discouraged  all  movement, 
have  stifled  all  enquiry,  have  perpetuated 
ignorance,  and  have  even  discountenanced 
trade  as  being  troublesome.  On  the  whole, 
the  Government  of  this  island  has  hitherto 
strongly  resembled  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment in  Lombardy,  except  that  it  has  done 
nothing  for  primary  education,  and  that  it 
lias  not  oppressed  the  upper  classes.  The 
chief  secretary,  who  has  virtually  governed 
the  island  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
was  a secretary  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland, 
who  appears  to  have  been  an  ape  of  Bona- 
parte, and  to  have  added  to  the  mistaken 
principles  of  his  model  a brutality  and 
coarseness  of  deportment  which  Bonaparte 
had  not.  There  are  a certain  number  of 
English  here,  who  admire  what  they  call 
Maitland’s  vigour  and  energy;  but  the  more 
rational  among  them  are  now  quite  aware 
that  his  system  of  driving  and  kicking 
mankind  into  obedience  is,  in  the  long  run, 
mischievous  and  absurd. 

We  hope  that  if  our  recommendations 
are  acted  on,  the  moral  influence  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  in- 
creased, and  that  her  character  for  good 
faith  would  be  raised,  which  must  stand 
very  low  in  the  Mediterranean  after  her 
conduct  about  Sicily,  Genoa,  Parga,  and 
Malta ; to  say  nothing  of  Nelson  and 
Caraccioli. 


The  commission  terminated  its 
enquiry  in  the  spring  of  1838,  when 
Mr.  Lewis  returned  to  England. 
During  the  two  years  of  his  absence, 
he  had  watched  with  sincere  but 
painful  interest  the  course  of  affairs 
in  England,  where  manufacturing 
distress  had  prevailed  extensively. 
He  likewise  kept  up  with  the  cur- 
rent stream  of  European  literature, 
and  noted  the  appearance  of  new 
works  as  they  came  before  the  world. 
On  one  of  the  most  popular  writers 
of  the  period  he  permits  himself  to 
comment  with  some  severity  of  cri- 
ticism. 

I have  read  Macaulay’s  article  on  Lord 
Bacon  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  is 
written  in  his  usual  sparkling,  lively,  and 
antithetical  style,  and  the  historical  part  of 
it  is  interesting  and  amusing.  His  remarks 
on  the  ancient  philosophy  are,  for  the  most 
part,  shallow  and  ignorant  in  the  extreme  : 
his  objections  to  the  utility  of  lqgic  are  the 
stale  commonplaces  which  all  the  enemies 
of  accurate  knowledge,  and  the  eulogists  of 
common  sense,  practical  men,  &c.,  have 
been  always  putting  forth. 

Of  another  eminent  Englishman, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lewis  en- 
tertained more  admiration,  regarded 
as  a civilian,  apart  from  his  military 
renown. 

I have  been  reading  lately  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  reader  can  digest  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  despatches.  The  rapidity  and 
justness  of  his  decisions,  his  unvarying 
good  sense,  his  profound  feeling  of  public 
duty  and  of  regard  for  public  interests,  are 
most  strikingly  displayed  in  them.  If  his 
political  views  had  not  been  so  narrow,  and 
if  he  had  had  more  knowledge,  he  would 
have  been  the  greatest  English  statesman 
as  well  as  the  greatest  English  captain. 

In  some  of  his  letters  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington shows  a talent  for  speculating  oh 
general  questions  which,  if  cultivated, 
might  have  borne  great  fruit.  I could 
point  out  two  or  three  instances  in  which 
this  power  is  displayed ; one  that  will  most 
interest  you  is  in  a letter  dated  Bombay, 
April  11, 1804,  to  a Major  Graham  (vol.  ii. 
p.  202),  in  which  the  workhouse  principle 
(i.e.  of  making  relief  disagreeable  by  ac- 
companying it  with  restraint)  is  very  dis- 
tinctly stated. 

A little  later  we  come  upon  an 
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opinion  of  the  literary  merits  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  one  prompted  by 
very  genuine  convictions,  no  doubt, 
but  that  distinguished  writer  ad- 
dresses himself  to  readers  and 
hearers  who,  for  the  most  part,  do 
not  trouble  themselves  to  try  lite- 
rary merits  by  the  standard  of 
George  Lewis.  Passing  to  the  year 
1 840,  we  find  Mr.  Lewis  restored  to 
his  preferred  occupations,  unfettered 
for  a space  by  professional  cares. 
He  revels  once  more  in  the  world  of 
letters,  in  speculative  talk,  and  in 
study. 

The  question  whether  the  Refor- 
mation did  or  did  not  permanently 
benefit  mankind,  excites  Lewis’s 
lively  interest ; Austin  having 
broached  a negative  view,  after  his 
custom  of  dissenting  from  all  re- 
ceived articles  of  belief.  The  dis- 
cussion is  pursued  in  more  than  one 
letter,  and,  together  with  another 
opinion  of  Mr.  Austin  touching  the 
effects  of  the  French  Revolution,  is 
handled  by  Lewis  himself  with 
characteristic  fairness. 

This  letter  (of  January  1840) 
is  fraught  with  suggestive  matter, 
and  will  be  read  with  profit,  though 
its  boldness  of  view  may  perhaps 
engender  disapproval  on  the  part  of 
orthodox  readers.  We  can  only 
afford  brief  extracts. 

I cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the 
persecuting  and  obscurantist  spirit  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  would  have  been  ever  got 
the  better  of  by  any  other  means  than  open 
resistance.  I do  not  believe  that  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  would  ever  have  seen  that  it 
was  their  interest  to  tolerate  freedom  of 
thought  and  discussion.  If  so,  open  re- 
sistance, with  all  its  attendant  evils  of 
sectarianism,  mutual  persecution,  and  so 
forth,  was  inevitable.  I am  every  day 
more  and  more  inclined  to  attach  weight  to 
the  destruction  of  the  executive  portion  of 
the  Church,  and  to  the  silencing  its  speak- 
ing organs  of  doctrine. 

With  regard  to  the  French  Revolution  his 
case  is  stronger  than  with  regard  to  the 
Reformation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
terror  excited  by  the  atrocities  of  the  de- 
mocratic and  infidel  party  in  the  French 
Revolution  has  given  great  strength  to  the 


anti-popular  and  clerical  party.  Still  it  is 
difficult  to  be  too  grateful  for  the  utter 
annihilation  of  the  old  aristocratic  institu- 
tions and  opinions  in  France,  and  a large 
part  of  Germany ; and  a peaceable  reform 
would  not  have  effected  this. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Grote  in 
January  1841  reveals  the  habitual 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  pure 
classical  poetry  by  George  Lewis. 
There  is  indeed  nothing  else  in  the 
letter. 

Lewis’s  dominant  taste  ever  led 
him  to  the  subject  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  and  he  often  des- 
patched a sheet  of  enquiry  or  doubt 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Grote  without  be- 
ginning or  end,  just  as  a student 
mio-ht  refer  to  a fellow-scholar 

O , . 

across  the  room  for  a second  opinion 
on  an  obscure  passage.  When  the 
two  friends  were  together,  quota- 
tions would  fly  fast  and  frequent 
between  them,  to  their  mutual  de- 
lectation. 

It  would  seem  that  as  long  ago 
as  1848  the  idea  of  paying  the 
Catholic  priests  was  seriously  en- 
tertained by  the  party  in  power. 
A letter  of  Lewis  to  Sir  Edmund 
Head  contains  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

If  the  Government  had  seen  any  reason- 
able prospect  of  carrying  the  question  of 
Catholic  endowment  this  session,  they  were, 
I believe,  quite  prepared  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice of  power  or  party  connection  for  the 
purpose. 

The  course  which  domestic  poli- 
tics took  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  July  1830  almost  swept 
away  the  recollections  of  the  earlier 
period,  of  the  administration  of 
Lords  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh, 
and  of  the  confused,  incompetent 
direction  of  affairs  under  Lord 
Goderich,  Huskisson,  and  their 
compeers.  Lewis,  however,  found 
in  the  contemplation  of  these  vari- 
ous phases  materials  for  instructive 
retrospect,  and  his  articles  in  the 
JEclinburgh  Review  on  the  successive 
governments  of  this  country  afford 
an  example  of  candid  historical 
treatment  too  rarely  exhibited  by 
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political  writers.  He  thus  sums  up 
the  chief  points  of  his  conclusions 
regarding  the  decade' from  1820  to 
1830  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Reeve  : 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  the  real  Prime 
Minister  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  Government 
so  long  as  he  lived,  viz.  during  the  ten 
years  from  1812  to  1822.  Prom  that  time 
to  1827  Canning  took  his  place.  He 
Liberalised  the  Tory  ministry ; and  if  he 
had  lived,  there  would  have  been  an  amal- 
gamation with  the  Whigs,  and  we  should 
have  had  a moderate  Reform  Bill,  without 
the  violent  break  which  occurred  in  1830. 
As  it  was,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  in, 
and  restored  the  Government  to  the  prce- 
Canningite  state.  This  produced  Lord 
Grey’s  ministry,  the  reaction  of  1830,  and 
the  Reform  Bill.  Canning  likewise  could 
have  conceded  Catholic  emancipation  with- 
out the  violent  blow  to  the  public  morality 
which  its  concession  by  Peel  produced.  I 
hope  you  approve  of  this  division. 

I have  written  a long  letter  to  Tocque- 
ville,  to  explain  to  him  that  the  present 
state  of  politics  is  dangerous  to  nothing 
except  the  morality  of  'public  me%  I have 
shown  him  how  this  danger  equally  besets 
both  sides  of  the  House — how  public  moral- 
ity is  equally  perverted  by  finding  excuses 
for  supporting  men  who  abandon  their 
principles,  and  for  not  supporting  men  who 
act  upon  their  principles;  the  motive  in 
both  cases  being  purely  personal. 

As  we  proceed  with  tbis  corre- 
spondence, remarks  on  men,  books, 
and  things  occur,  which  afford  use- 
ful help  to  the  student  of  the  past, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  show 
the  entire  independence  of  judgment 
and  purity  of  purpose  of  the  writer. 

Lewis  suffered,  perhaps,  more 
than  most  men  from  the  wearisome 
duty  of  attending  the  House  of 
Commons  sittings.  A rapid  sketch 
of  the  dislocation  of  political  par- 
ties at  the  time  of  the  Anti-Papal 
Bill  in  1851  is  preceded  by  a lament 
over  the  waste  of  time  caused  by 
‘ the  House  ’ : 

The  last  five  or  six  weeks  of  the  session 
were  at  least  as  fatiguing  to  the  official 
members  as  usual.  I do  not  think  that 
anybody  can  know  what  bore  is,  in  its  in- 
tensest  form,  who  has  not  been  compelled 
to  sit  through  all  the  debates,  morning  and 
evening,  to  the  last  moment,  during  the 
last  month  of  the  session.  Of  course  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  the  lot  of  a Neapolitan  State 


prisoner,  or  a galley-slave  chained  to  his 
oar.  It  is  not  physical  suffering,  nor  is  it 
even  mental  pain ; but  it  is  bore,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  its  highest 
degree. 

Being  unable  to  obtain  a seat  in 
Parliament  at  the  general  election 
of  1852,  he  accepted  the  editorship 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review , an  employ- 
ment more  agreeable  to  his  taste 
than  any  which  a minister  could 
offer  him.  Speaking  of  the  retire- 
ment from  office  of  the  Derby 
Government  in  1852,  he  writes  (to 
Sir  E.  Head)  : 

With  respect  to  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment, you  wTill  have  seen  in  the  newspapers 
all  that  is  material.  There  was  no  real 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  to 
turn  out  the  Government ; the  sections  of 
it  were  divided,  and  there  was  none  of  that 
‘coalition’  which  Lord  Derby  spoke  of. 
The  Budget,  however,  was  more  than  hu- 
man flesh  and  blood  could  bear. 

But  it  were  endless  to  refer  to  all 
the  passages  contained  in  the  letters 
which  attest  the  undeviating  pro- 
bity of  mind  of  this  wise  and  good 
man.  In  perusing  them  one  is 
tempted  to  quote  a stanza  from  a 
short  poetical  tribute  to  similar 
qualities,  as  displayed  by  Sir  George 
Lewis’s  own  amiable  and  accom- 
plished wife,  in  her  Lives  of  the  Con- 
temporaries of  Clarendon : 

’Tis  sweet  to  wander  through  the  maze 

With  guide  deserving  of  our  trust ; 

With  thee  to  learn,  from  bygone  days, 

That  first  of  lessons — to  be  just. 

Ho  person  who  reads  the  letters 
describing  the  multifarious  occupa- 
tions of  Lewis  as  a public  servant 
can  refuse  him  the  meed  of  admira- 
tion due  to  such  labours.  The  list 
of  measures  which  he  either  under- 
took or  aided  in  forwarding  it  would 
be  tedious  to  record  here.  Hor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  Sir  George 
Lewis  never  enjoyed  good  health. 
With  damaged  lungs  and  a weak 
stomach,  his  constitution  was  not 
fitted  for  the  labours  of  official  life  ; 
yet  he  contrived  to  discharge  them 
by  paying  prudent  attention  to  his 
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health  during  the  holidays.  One 
measure  on  which  he  bestowed 
many  precious  hours  of  his  time 
was  a municipal  reform  of  the 
metropolis,  dividing  it  into  separate 
districts  under  one  system.  Indeed, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  he 
never  shrank  from  the  driest  duty 
when  called  upon  to  work  in  his 
official  sphere  when  he  had  once 
entered  upon  it. 

In  1 85  5 the  death  of  Sir  Frank- 
land  Lewis  opened  the  way  for 
his  son  to  resume  Parliamentary 
life,  and  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence to  take  high  office.  The 
reluctance  Sir  George  Lewis  felt 
to  exchange  his  literary  position 
for  a ministerial  one  was  well 
known  to  his  friends,  but  it  receives 
confirmation  by  his  confidential 
avowal  to  Sir  E.  Head,  in  a letter 
dated  March  1855.  Nothing  less 
urgent  than  a desire  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  bound  by  ties  of  kindred 
and  friendship  could  have  forced 
him  to  resign  his  congenial  pursuit 
of  literary  and  scientific  studies, 
but  to  these  motives  were  super- 
added  certain  obligations  towards 
his  former  colleagues. 

I felt,  however,  that  in  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  Government,  the  office  having 
been  already  refused  by  Cardwell  and  F. 
Baring,  refusal  was  scarcely  honourable, 
and  would  be  attributed  to  cowardice  ; and 
I therefore  most  reluctantly  made  up  my 
mind  to  accept.  I remembered  the  Pope, 
put  in  hell  by  Dante,  ‘ Che  fece  per  viltate 
il  gran  rifiuto.’ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  quote 
what  Lewis  says  about  the  Russian 
war ; with  his  sagacious  cast  of 
mind,  it  could  be  regarded  with  no 
other  feeling  than  one  of  repug- 
nance and  aversion. 

Lewis  had  little  vivacity  or  imagi- 
nation, and  seldom  uttered  a jocular 
sentiment ; nevertheless,  a slight 


vein  of  sarcasm,  in  which  he  ever 
and  anon  indulged,  had  its  merit. 
Here  is  a sample : 

The  political  state  of  the  country  is  now 
tranquil  to  the  point  of  stagnation.  The 
only  thing  that  keeps  us  at  all  alive  is  the 
disputes  got  up  by  the  Foreign  Office,  which 
now  holds  the  same  place  in  our  social 
economy  as  the  Colonial  Office  used  to  hold 
— namely,  in  providing  scrapes,  and  fur- 
nishing subject  for  parliamentary  battles. 
If  it  were  not  for  Naples,  and  Bolgrad,  and 
the  Isle  of  Serpents,  the  newspapers  would 
scarcely  have  anything  to  write  about. 

The  saying  which  Lewis  applied 
to  social  pursuits  has  been  long 
familiar  to  all  of  us,  viz.  ‘ Life 
would  be  tolerable  if  it  were  not 
for  its  amusements.’  This  mot  has 
more  than  once  been  spoiled  of  its 
effect  by  substituting  ‘pleasures’ 
for  ‘ amusements ; ’ we  therefore 
record  it  here  to  rectify  the  blun- 
der. Pleasures  Lewis  was  glad 
enough  to  indulge  in,  but  they  were 
not  the  gregarious  ones  usually 
coveted  by  the  upper  classes  of 
England,  and  which  he  described 
aptly  enough  as  ‘ duty  gaieties  ’ 
when  obliged  to  mingle  in  them. 

There  seems  to  have  existed  a 
general  feeling  out  of  doors  that 
Sir  George  Lewis  was  destined  to 
fill  the  post  of  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  at  no  distant  day.  And  a 
safer  pilot  could  not  have  been 
selected  to  direct  the  course  of  our 
affairs.  His  valuable  life  was,  how- 
ever, cut  short  by  an  unlooked-for 
casualty,  and  his  character  alone 
is  preserved  to  us,  profitable  and 
edifying,  doubtless,  to  the  young 
aspirants  for  official  dignity;  but 
the  loss  of  the  ripe  and  trustworthy 
statesman  will  long  continue  to  be 
felt  by  all  reflecting  minds  through- 
out the  Empire  as  a serious  mis- 
fortune. 

His  death  took  place  at  his  pater- 
nal seat  of  Harpton  Court  in  April 
1863. 
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THE  PLANET  SATURN. 

By  Richard  A.  Proctor, 

Author  of  * Saturn  and  its  System/  ‘ Other  Worlds  than  Ours/  &e. 


THE  planet  Saturn  now  presents 
bis  most  interesting  aspect. 
As  be  sweeps  around  his  widely- 
extended  orbit,  occupying  nearly 
thirty  years  in  circling  once  around 
the  sun,  that  mysterious  ring- 
system  which  distinguishes  him 
from  all  the  orbs  of  heaven  twice 
attains  its  widest  opening.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  southern  surface  of 
the  rings  was  so  much  tilted  to- 
wards the  earth  that  its  farthest 
part  could  be  seen  above  the  globe 
of  Saturn.  Then  gradually  as 
Saturn  swept  onwards  towards  the 
equinoctial  points  of  his  orbit,  the 
Tings  became  more  and  more  fore- 
shortened, until  in  1862  their  edge 
was  turned  towards  us.  After  that 
the  northern  face  became  visible ; 
find  during  all  the  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  1862  this  face  has  be- 
come more  and  more  fully  turned 
towards  us,  until  now,  as  in  1856, 
the  outline  of  the  planet’s  globe 
lies  wholly  within  the  outline  of  the 
ring-system’s  outer  boundary. 

It  was  while  the  southern  sur- 
face of  the  ring-system  was  turned 
us  fully  towards  us  as  now  the 
northern  surface  is,  that  the  dusky, 
slate- tinted  inner  ring  was  dis- 
covered independently  by  Bond  in 
America  and  Dawes  in  England. 
At  that  time,  too,  the  signs  of 
divisions  in  the  ring-system  were 
clearly  recognised  by  many  ob- 
servers. It  may  well  be  that  the 
present  wide  opening  of  the  ring- 
system  will  be  studied  with  scarcely 
less  interesting  results  by  those 
observers  who  possess  adequate 
telescopic  appliances ; though,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  the  low  altitude 
which  the  planet  now  attains  above 
the  horizon  will  deter  observers  in 
our  northern  latitudes  from  study- 
ing Saturn  so  attentively  as  they 


otherwise  would.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  present  aspect  of  the 
planet  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
thoughtful.  Much  has  been  learned 
respecting  Saturn  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  independently  of 
fresh  discoveries,  we  may  find  much 
to  reward  us  in  the  careful  conside- 
ration of  what  has  been  so  recently 
brought  to  our  knowledge. 

And  here  I may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  in  passing,  that  it  sometimes 
seems  to  me  as  though  the  astro- 
nomers of  our  day  were  apt  to  let 
the  full  significance  of  observed 
facts  escape  their  notice.  In  the 
continual  search  for  fresh  know- 
ledge, that  which  has  been  already 
obtained  is  sometimes  neglected. 
Our  observers  are  so  industrious 
and  so  skilful  that  new  facts  are 
being  accumulated  with  unexampled 
rapidity.  But  it.  is  getting  a little 
out  of  fashion  in  the  present  day  to 
dwell  thoughtfully  on  past  obser- 
vations, insomuch  that  I feel  it 
almost  necessary  to  apologise  for 
inviting  attention  to  observations 
which  were  made  many  years  since. 

Yet  to  anyone  who  thoroughly 
grasps  what  astronomy  teaches  us 
about  the  ringed  planet,  how  im- 
possible it  seems  to  exhaust  the 
subject  by  any  amount  of  study. 
That  wonderful  orb,  circled  about 
by  the  mighty  mechanism  of  the 
ring-system,  and  the  centre  of  a 
scheme  of  dependent  globes  equal- 
ling in  number  the  primary  planets 
of  the  solar  system,  may  worthily 
employ  many  hours  and  days,  nay, 
many  months  and  years  of  thought- 
ful study.  The  more  we  consider 
the  subject,  indeed,  the  more  amaz- 
ing and  inexplicable  the  economy 
of  Saturn’s  system  seems  to  become. 
I can,  at  least  for  my  own  part, 
assert  that  I have  never  directed 
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my  thoughts  afresh  to  the  relations 
he  presents  without  some  hitherto 
unnoticed  peculiarity  attracting  my 
attention.  I propose  now  to  touch 
on  one  or  two  points  which  have 
not  yet,  so  far  as  I know,  been  dealt 
with  by  astronomers,  and  which 
seem  to  throw  light  on  the  physical 
constitution  of  this  mighty  orb  and 
of  his  fellow  giants,  Jupiter,  Uranus 
and  Neptune. 

Regarding  Saturn  either  with  a 
powerful  telescope,  or  as  presented 
in  the  admirable  drawings  recently 
taken  by  De  la  Rue,  Browning,  and 
others,  it  seems  natural  to  enquire 
what  signs  the  planet’s  disc  pre- 
sents of  those  peculiarities  which 
would  characterise  our  own  earth, 
could  we  see  it  from  V enus  or  Mer- 
cury with  suitable  telescopic  power. 
Setting  on  one  side  for  the  moment 
the  division  of  the  earth’s  surface 
into  large  tracts  of  land  and  water, 
there  are  two  most  important  rela- 
tions which  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
distinctly  recognisable — I refer  to 
the  progress  first  of  the  day , and 
secondly  of  the  year.  To  the  astro- 
nomer, contemplating  our  earth 
from  Venus  or  Mercury,  it  would  be 
no  difficult  task  to  trace  certain 
changes  characterising  the  advance 
of  day  and  the  coming  on  of  evening, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  earth  at  least; 
while  in  a yet  more  distinct  manner, 
supposing  him  to  watch  our  earth, 
day  after  day,  through  the  entire 
circle  of  the  year,  he  would  recognise 
the  effects  of  the  alternation  from 
summer  to  winter  in  either  hemi- 
sphere. If  Saturn  resemble  our 
earth  in  having  the  sun  as  the 
chief  ruler  of  his  days  and  seasons, 
we  may  look  in  his  case,  also,  for 
some  traces  of  similar  relations. 

Let  us  now  carefully  consider 
what  we  might  expect  to  find,  and 
then  enquire  what  the  telescope 
actually  reveals  to  us. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  day 
upon  the  earth,  a distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  the  temperate 
regions  and  the  torrid  zone.  Un- 
doubtedly even  in  our  own  latitudes 


we  may  recognise  day  after  day  in 
summer,  often  for  weeks  together, 
the  formation  of  clouds  during  the 
morning  hours,  their  gradual  in- 
crease up  to  a certain  hour,  and 
their  subsidence  (accompanied  by  a 
change  in  their  form  and  structure) 
towards  evening.  Supposing  for  a 
moment  that  this  took  place  at  all 
stations  in  our  latitude,  then  our 
imagined  astronomer  in  Venus  or 
Mercury  would  recognise  in  that 
latitude-zone  corresponding  pecu- 
liarities. Close  by  the  edge  of  the 
disc  towards  the  west,  he  would  be 
able  to  see  the  actual  surface  of  the 
earth  in  those  latitudes  ; the  sky 
being  still  clear  during  the  early 
morning  hours  in  progress  there.. 
Casting  his  eye  along  the  zone  to- 
wards the  east,  he  would  find  the 
zone  grow  whiter  and  whiter  up  ta 
a part  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the 
middle  point.  This  whitest  part 
would  correspond  to  the  region 
where  clouds  were  most  numerous. 
Farther  east  the  zone  would  still  be 
whitish,  and  that  to  the  very  edge, 
since  the  clouds  raised  in  the  day- 
time (during  such  weather  as  we 
have  been  considering)  do  not  dis- 
appear before  sunset,  but  sink  down 
like  a pall  upon  the  earth. 

But,  as  I have  said,  it  is  not  in 
temperate  regions  that  the  most 
marked  diurnal  changes  are  recog- 
nised. Let  us  consider  the  ordinary 
peculiarities  of  the  equatorial  day, 
or  rather  of  the  day  in  those  regions 
of  the  earth  where  the  sun  passes, 
almost  to  the  zenith  (the  point  ver- 
tically overhead)  at  noon-day.  This 
is  the  region  of  greatest  heat,  and 
north  and  south  of  it  lies  the  region 
of  the  trade-winds.  Now  let  us 
hear  what  meteorologists  have  to 
say  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  regards  the  presence 
or  absence  of  clouds  during  the  day,, 
in  this  region.  4 In  all  places  where 
the  trade-wind  blows  constantly/ 
Kaemtz  remarks,  1 it  does  not  rain ; 
the  sky  is  always  serene ; but  it 
often  rains  in  the  region  of  calms. 
The  ascending  current  (caused  by 
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the  intense  beat  here)  draws  with 
it  a mass  of  vapours,  wbicb  con- 
dense as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  tbe 
line  of  junction  between  tbe  upper 
and  lower  trade-winds.  The  sun 
, almost  always  rises  in  a clear  shy : 
toivards  mid-day  isolated  clouds 
•appear,  which  pour  out  prodigious 
quantities  of  rain.  These  showers 
are  accompanied  by  violent  gales. 
Towards  evening  the  clouds  dissipate , 
and  when  the  sun  sets  the  sky  is  per- 
fectly clear .’  Buchan  in  his  excel- 

lent Handy -booh  of  Meteorology  simi- 
larly describes  the  progress  of  the 
weather  changes  during  a day  in 
the  calm  regions.  He  adds  that  the 
daily  rains  of  the  belt  of  calms  are 
to  some  extent  analogous  in  their 
origin  and  causes  to  the  formation 
of  the  cumulus  cloud  of  temperate 
climates. 

How  let  us  particularly  note  the 
position  of  a place  where  one  of 
these  diurnal  rain-storms  is  com- 
mencing. Up  to  mid-day  the  sky 
has  been  relatively  clear;  the  sun 
has  passed  nearly  to  the  point  over- 
head before  the  clouds  gather,  and 
he  is  actually  overhead  at  noon 
when  the  whole  sky  is  covered  with 
black  clouds.  So  that  if  anyone 
<30uld  take  up  a station  where  the 
illuminated  hemisphere  of  the  earth 
at  that  moment  was  fully  turned 
towards  him,  the  very  centre  of  that 
disc  would  be  the  place  where  this 
state  of  things  prevails.  There, 
then,  he  would  see  the  bright  light 
indicating  that  the  spot  was  cloud- 
covered,  he  would  see  4 the  silver 
lining  ’ of  the  black  clouds  which  at 
the  moment  are  pouring  down  their 
contents  upon  the  portion  of  the 
earth  concealed  from  him.  But  now 
let  us  suppose  that  he  had  watched 
the  region  of  the  earth  from  the 
early  morning  hours,  until  it  thus 
became  concealed  by  clouds.  It 
would  come  into  view  on  the  western 
side  of  the  disc,  and  then  travel 
across  the  disc  (either  in  a straight 
line  or  along  a curved  path  accord- 
ing to  the  season)  until  it  reached 
the  centre.  All  this  time  it  would 


grow  less  and  less  distinct,  and 
when  actually  at  the  centre  would 
be  lost  to  sight  under  heavy  clouds. 
But  still  following  its  course  to- 
wards the  eastern  side  of  the  disc, 
our  imaginary  observer  would  see 
the  bright  light  from  the  clouds 
grow  fainter  and  fainter  until,  some 
time  before  reaching  the  edge  of  the 
disc,  the  region  of  the  earth  he  had 
watched  at  first  would  reappear, 
for  we  have  seen  that  the  skies  clear 
up  towards  evening. 

But  what  is  true  of  one  spot  in 
this  latitude  is  true  of  others. 
Every  spot  coming  into  view  in  the 
west  would  be  clear  of  clouds,  every 
spot  crossing  the  middle  of  the  disc 
would  be  hidden,  and,  finally,  every 
spot  passing  off  the  disc  on  the  east 
would  be  clear  again.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious,  then,  that  the  zone 
along  which  the  spots  lie  would 
always  present  to  our  observer  the 
same  general  aspect.  This  terres- 
trial zone  of  calms,  which  has  been 
compared  with  the  equatorial  bright 
belt  of  Saturn,  would  appear  to  the 
observer  dusky  towards  the  west, 
where  the  earth’s  duller  hues  are 
seen  through  it ; bright  in  the  mid- 
dle, where  clouds  reflecting  white 
light  are  gathered  over  it ; and  to- 
wards the  east  of  the  disc  the 
brightness  would  gradually  dimi- 
nish, until  close  by  the  eastern  edge 
the  dusky  light  seen  in  the  western 
half  would  reappear.  These  pecu- 
liarities of  appearance  would  be 
rendered  all  the  more  marked  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  central 
part  of  the  disc  is  illuminated  more 
brightly  by  the  sun  than  the  parts 
near  the  edge. 

We  turn  now  to  Saturn  and  en- 
quire whether  his  equatorial  bright 
zone  presents  these  peculiarities. 
We  might  expect  that  a zone  so 
bright  and  conspicuous  as  to  be 
visible  in  a telescope  of  tolerable 
power — that  is  in  a telescope  such 
as  would  be  found  in  any  well  ap- 
pointed observatory — would  exhibit 
some  such  characteristics  as  have 
been  described.  Assuming  this 
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belt  to  consist  of  sun-raised  clouds, 
we  might  fairly  look  for  signs  of  the 
progress  of  the  Saturnian  day,  for 
the  characteristics,  in  fact,  of  the 
morning,  noon,  and  evening  sky  of 
the  Saturnians.  Nay,  remember- 
ing how  rapidly  Saturn  rotates,  we 
might  expect  to  find  a more  marked 
difference  between  the  morning  and 
the  afternoon  portions  of  his  cloud- 
zone,  since  a part  of  the  planet’s 
surface  sweeps  through  a more  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  daily  circuit 
in  any  given  period,  than  a corre- 
sponding part  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

We  may  well  be  surprised,  then, 
to  learn  that  the  great  equatorial 
bright  belt  of  Saturn  is  absolutely 
uniform  in  light  and  texture  except 
in  parts  so  close  by  the  edge  of  the 
disc  that  a difference  of  aspect  is 
obviously  referable  to  foreshorten- 
ing alone.  Not  the  slightest  trace 
has  ever  been  discerned  of  any 
peculiarities  indicating  the  aggre- 
gation of  clouds  over  the  equatorial 
zone  of  the  planet  as  the  Saturnian 
day  progresses ! 

It  would  almost  seem  to  follow 
from  this  fact  alone  that  the 
Saturnian  cloud-belts  are  not  raised 
by  the  sun’s  action. 

Let  us  enquire,  however,  whether 
seasonal  changes  are  more  marked 
than  diurnal  ones.  Since  the  Sa- 
turnian year  lasts  for  about  twenty- 
nine  of  our  terrestrial  years,  it 
should  follow  that  seasonal  changes 
would  proceed  much  more  steadily 
and  certainly.  We  have  to  con- 
sider what  those  changes  would  be 
in  the  case  of  our  earth,  and  then 
to  enquire  whether  any  correspond- 
ing variations  are  discernible  in 
the  aspect  of  Saturn. 

Again  I prefer  to  limit  the  con- 
sideration of  annual  processes  of 
change  to  the  tropical  regions, 
where  a regularity  of  variation  pre- 
vails which  is  wanting  in  the  tem- 
perate zones.  It  is  further  conve- 
nient to  consider  these  regions 
because  we  have  already  examined 
one  marked  peculiarity  of  the  tro- 
pical day,  and  shall  thus  be  pre- 


pared to  deal  with  a closely  related 
peculiarity  of  the  tropical  year. 

We  have  seen  that  a heavy  daily 
rainfall  takes  place  in  that  par- 
ticular latitude  on  our  earth  where 
the  sun  is  overhead  at  noon.  Now 
the  position  of  this  latitude  ob- 
viously changes  during  the  course 
of  the  year.  In  spring  the  equator 
is  the  region  of  greatest  mid-day 
heat.  After  spring  the  latitude  of 
greatest  heat  approaches  us,  and  at 
midsummer  the  sun  is  vertical  at 
noon  in  all  places  lying  23^  degrees 
north  of  the  equator.  After  mid- 
summer, the  region  of  greatest  mid- 
day heat  withdraws  from  us,  and 
at  the  autumnal  equinox  it  again 
coincides  with  the  equator.  After 
autumn  the  latitude  of  greatest 
heat  passes  south  of  the  equator, 
reaching  its  greatest  southerly  di- 
gression at  midwinter.  And  finally 
after  midwinter  the  region  of 

o 

greatest  mid-day  heat  returns  to 
the  equator,  which  it  reaches  at 
the  vernal  equinox. 

But  we  must  assure  ourselves  that 
the  weather  changes  correspond  to 
these  relations ; for  it  might  be 
that  the  existence  of  a calm  zone 
was  a peculiarity  not  wholly  de- 
pending on  the  position  of  the  mid- 
day sun.  I might  quote  numerous 
authorities  to  show  how  the  zone 
of  calms  in  reality  follows  the  sun, 
but  will  limit  myself  to  two. 
Buchan,  to  whom  I have  already 
referred  (as  regards  the  progress 
of  the  diurnal  changes  in  the  calm 
zone),  writes  thus  respecting  the 
nature  of  that  zone  and  the  annual 
changes  in  its  position : 

The  region  of  calms  is  a belt  of  about  40 
or  50  in  breadth,  stretching  across  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  generally  parallel 
to  the  equator.  It  is  marked  by  a lower 
atmospheric  pressure  than  obtains  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  of  it  in  the  regions 
traversed  by  the  trade-winds.  It  is  also 
characterised  by  the  daily  occurrence  of 
heavy  rains  and  severe  thunderstorms. 
The  position  of  the  calms  varies  with 
the  sun,  reaching  its  most  northern  limit, 
250  north  latitude,  in  July,  and  its 
most  southern,  250  south  latitude,  in 
J anuary. 
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The  other  passage  I propose  to 
quote  is  from  Captain  Maury’s 
charming  work,  the  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Sea.  The  passage  is 
interesting  as  indicating  the  office 
which  the  calm  zone  seems  to  fulfil 
in  the  economy  of  the  earth. 

After  having  crossed  the  cloud -ring  [says 
Maury]  the  attentive  navigator  may  per- 
ceive how  this  belt  of  clouds,  by  screening 
those  parallels  over  which  he  may  have 
found  it  to  hang,  from  the  sun’s  rays,  not 
only  promotes  the  precipitation  which  takes 
place  within  these  parallels  at  certain 
periods,  but  how  also  the  rains  are  made 
to  change  the  places  on  which  they  are  to 
fall ; and  how  by  travelling  with  the  calm 
belt  of  the  equator  up  and  down  the  earth 
this  cloud-ring  shifts  the  surface  from 
which  the  heating  rays  of  the  sun  are  to  be 
excluded ; and  how  by  this  operation  tone 
is  given  to  the  atmospherical  circulation  of 
the  world,  and  vigour  to  its  vegetation. 
Having  travelled  with  the  calm  belt  to  the 
north  or  south,  the  cloud-ring  leaves  a clear 
sky  about  the  equator;  the  rays  of  the 
torrid  sun  then  pour  down  upon  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth  there,  and  raise  its  tem- 
perature to  a scorching  heat.  The  atmo- 
sphere dances,  and  the  air  is  seen  trembling 
in  ascending  and  descending  columns,  with 
busy  eagerness  to  conduct  the  heat  off  and 
deliver  it  to  the  regions  aloft,  where  it  is 
required  to  give  dynamical  force  to  the  air 
in  its  general  channels  of  circulation.  The 
dry  season  continues ; the  sun  is  vertical ; 
and  finally,  the  earth  becomes  parched  and 
dry ; the  heat  accumulates  faster  than  the 
air  can  carry  it  away ; the  plants  begin  to 
wither,  and  the  animals  to  perish.  Then 
comes  the  mitigating  cloud-ring.  The 
burning  rays  of  the  sun  are  intercepted  by 
it ; the  place  for  the  absorption  and  reflec- 
tion and  the  delivery  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  solar  heat  is  changed ; it  is  transferred 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  earth  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  clouds. 

This  series  of  changes  is  not 
only  most  important  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth,  but  it  is  of  such 
a character  that  any  observer  able 
to  watch  the  earth  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  a year,  as  we  watch 
the  planet  Saturn,  could  not  fail  to 
become  readily  cognisant  of  it. 
The  actual  range  over  which  the 
central  line  of  the  calm  zone  oscil- 
lates northwards  and  southwards 
is  forty-seven  degrees.  (Buchan’s 
numbers  referring  to  the  extreme 


northerly  and  southerly  limits  of 
the  zone.)  Now  if  a globe  be  placed 
at  some  considerable  distance  from 
the  eye,  and  an  arc  of  forty- seven 
degrees  marked  on  the  globe  is  so 
placed  that  its  middle  point  seems 
to  occupy  the  middle  of  the  disc 
presented  by  the  globe,  then  the 
apparent  length  of  the  arc  will  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  two-fifths  of 
the  globe’s  diameter;  so  that  the 
actual  range  of  the  calm  zone 
viewed  as  we  have  imagined  would 
correspond  to  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  earth’s  apparent 
diameter.  Only  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  if  our  observer 
always  viewed  the  earth  so  as  to 
see  the  whole  of  her  illuminated 
hemisphere,  then  the  calm  zone 
would  always  cross  the  centre  of 
the  disc.  Near  either  equinox,  it 
would  appear  as  a straight  line 
across  the  centre.  In  July  it  would 
appear  as  somewhat  more  than  half 
an  ellipse,  the  two  ends  bowed 
upwards,  and  the  middle  point  of 
the  arc  (which  would  correspond 
to  an  extremity  of  the  shorter  axis 
of  the  ellipse)  coinciding  with  the 
centre  of  the  disc.  In  January 
the  calm  zone  would  have  the 
same  figure  as  in  July,  only  the 
two  ends  of  the  elliptic  arc  would 
be  turned  downwards.  The  curva- 
ture of  the  arc  would  be,  for  the 
reasons  above  alleged,  most  obvious ; 
in  fact  the  lesser  axis  of  the  com- 
plete ellipse  would  be  two-fifths  of 
the  greater. 

Applying  these  considerations  to 
the  case  of  Saturn,  on  the  sup- 
position that  his  equatorial  bright 
belt  corresponds  to  the  calm  zone 
of  the  earth,  we  may  expect  to  find 
an  even  more  marked  change  of 
appearance  in  this  belt  than  we 
have  inferred  in  the  case  of  the 
earth’s  calm  zone.  For  the  incli- 
nation of  the  earth’s  equator-plane 
to  the  path  in  which  she  travels  is 
but  twenty- three  and  a half  degrees; 
the  corresponding  inclination  in  the 
case  of  Saturn  is  nearly  twenty- 
seven  degrees.  It  will  obviously  be 
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so  much  the  easier  to  infer  whether 
the  belt  exhibits  the  peculiarities 
of  change  corresponding  to  the 
theory  that  it  is  due  to  solar  in- 
fluences. 

How  the  bright  belt  on  Saturn 
does  chauge  in  its  apparent  shape 
(precisely  as  the  Saturnian  rings 
do)  in  the  course  of  a Saturnian 
year.  At  the  present  time,  for  in- 
stance, the  bright  belt,  seen  in  an 
ordinary  astronomical  (inverting) 
telescope,  is  bowed  very  obviously 
with  its  convexity  upwards.  But 
instead  of  the  central  line  of  the 
belt  passing  across  the  centre  of 
Saturn’s  disc,  it  has  precisely  the 
position  which  Saturn’s  equator,  if 
marked  as  a line  upon  the  surface 
of  the  planet,  would  seem  to  occupy. 
In  other  words,  the  central  line 
forms  a half  ellipse,  the  middle  of 
whose  greater  axis  occupies  the 
centre  of  Saturn’s  disc,  instead  of 
the  extremity  of  the  lesser  axis 
being  at  that  point.  The  bright 
belt  is  in  fact,  as  its  name  implies, 
equatorial,  now,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  Saturn’s  northern  hemi- 
sphere ; whereas  the  calm  zone  of 
the  earth  at  the  corresponding 
season  is  not  equatorial,  but  coin- 
cides with  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

Here  again,  then,  we  have  very 
clear  and  positive  evidence  against 
the  theory  that  this  Saturnian  belt 
at  any  rate  is  due  to  solar  action. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  evidence  is  not  affected  what- 
ever opinion  we  may  form  as  to  the 
general  uniformity  or  diversity  of 
the  surface  of  Saturn.  If  the  sur- 
face of  Saturn  be  diversified,  then 
the  constancy  and  uniformity  of  the 
equatorial  belt  becomes  so  much 
the  more  surprising ; if,  on  the 
-other  hand,  the  surface  of  Saturn  is 
very  uniform,  then  those  seasonal 
changes  which  we  have  considered 
ought  to  proceed  so  much  the  more 
regularly.  On  the  earth  they  are 
interrupted,  as  we  know,  in  certain 
places,  owing  to  the  configuration 
of  oceans  and  continents  ; and  mon- 
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soon  weather- changes  replace  the 
systematic  progression  observed 
elsewhere.  But  the  very  uniformity 
of  the  bright  belt  on  Saturn  forbids 
us  to  regard  such  peculiarities  as 
available  to  aid  us  in  interpreting 
the  phenomena  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. 

It  is  further  noteworthy,  that  an 
objection  which  might  have  been 
made  to  the  agreement  founded  on 
the  diurnal  constancy  of  the  Satur- 
nian equatorial  belt,  is  not  available 
against  the  argument  just  dealt 
with.  Saturn  is  so  much  farther 
from  the  sun  than  the  earth  is,  that 
a certain  sluggishness  might  be 
supposed  to  characterise  processes 
depending  upon  the  sun’s  action ; 
and  therefore  it  might  be  supposed 
that  a cloud-belt,  once  formed  by 
the  sun,  would  be  carried  round  by 
Saturn’s  rapid  rotation  without 
being  dissipated  or  in  any  way 
modified,  whether  night  or  day  pre- 
vailed on  Saturn.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  seasonal  changes  we  have 
been  considering  no  such  argument 
can  be  admitted ; for  whatever  view 
we  might  form  as  to  the  possible 
constancy  of  a cloud-belt  during 
the  ten  hours  of  the  Saturnian  day, 
it  would  clearly  be  unreasonable  to 
infer  that  the  seven-yearly  seasons 
(or  quarters)  of  Saturn  would  be 
too  short  to  produce  their  due  effect 
on  the  position  of  the  great  cloud- 
zone.  If  the  sun  during  his'  slow 
passage  northwards  and  southwards 
from  the  celestial  equator  of  Saturn 
cannot  modify  the  position  of  the 
cloud-zone,  it  seems  altogether  in- 
credible that  his  action  can  have 
been  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  that  zone. 

Yet  further,  it  is  wholly  impossi- 
ble for  any  thoughtful  student  of  the 
Saturnian  belts  to  suppose  that  the 
action  to  which  they  are  due  is  of 
so  inert  and  sluggish  a nature  as 
would  be  implied  by  the  supposition 
just  referred  to.  The  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  figure  and  position 
of  the  dark  belts  lying  on  either 
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side  of  the  equatorial  bright  belt 
are  sometimes  singularly  rapid, 
especially  when  account  is  taken  of 
the  enormous  extent  of  surface 
belonging  even  to  the  least  of  these 
belts. 

For  my  own  part,  I confess  I can- 
not but  regard  these  facts  as  afford- 
ing very  strong  evidence  in  favour 
of  a theory  to  which  I had  been 
led  by  other  considerations.  If  the 
sun  is  not  the  agent  in  producing 
those  cloud-masses  which  con- 
stitute, we  may  assume,  the  bright 
belts  of  Saturn,  we  must  look 
for  the  real  origin  of  the  belts  in 
some  action  exerted  by  the  planet’s 
own  mass.  In  other  words,  we  seem 
led  to  the  consideration  that  the 
mass  of  Saturn  is  sufficiently  heated 
to  cause  currents  of  vapour  to  rise 
continually  from  his  surface  to  be 
condensed  into  the  form  of  cloud 
when  they  reach  the  upper  regions 
of  his  atmosphere.  Why  such  pro- 
cesses should  take  place  in  certain 
regions  rather  than  in  others,  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. We  know  so  little  at  present 
of  the  extent,  constitution,  and  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  of  Saturn, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  reason  as  to  pro- 
cesses of  change,  excited  by  heat 
whose  seat  lies  perhaps  hundreds  of 
miles  beneath  the  surface  visible  to 
us.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  a similar  peculiarity  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  sun.  Indeed,  a somewhat 
surprising  resemblance  exists  be- 
tween Saturn  and  the  sun,  as  re- 
gards many  important  charac- 
teristics. The  planet,  like  the  sun, 


is  of  low  specific  gravity — very  far 
lower  than  the  earth’s  ; as  the  sun 
has  eight  primary  attendants,  so 
Saturn  has  eight  satellites  ; and  as 
the  sun  has  his  attendant  disc  of 
minute  bodies  (seen  in  the  zodiacal 
light),  so  Saturn  has  his  ring  sys- 
tem, composed,  in  all  probability, 
of  multitudes  of  minute  satellites 
travelling  in  independent  orbits 
around  him.1  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  relation  necessary  to  make 
the  analogy  complete  may  be 
actually  fulfilled,  and  that  Saturn 
is  a source  whence  heat  is  supplied 
to  the  orbs  which  circle  around 
him  P We  have  seen  that  reasons 
exist  for  regarding  the  Saturnian 
belts  as  resulting  from  processes 
excited  by  the  planet’s  internal  heat ; 
and  we  are  thus  prepared  to  regard 
less  suspiciously  than  we  might 
otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  do, 
any  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
such  processes  are  of  a very  remark- 
able character.  The  same  forces 
which  can  generate  belts  covering  a 
surface  many  times  exceeding  the 
whole  surface  of  our  earth  in  extent, 
may  also,  it  is  conceivable,  produce 
other  effects  clearly  recognisable 
from  our  distant  station. 

It  is  perhaps  only  after  prelimi- 
nary evidence  of  this  sort  has  been 
adduced,  that  most  astronomers 
would  be  ready  to  listen  even  for  a 
moment  to  such  arguments  as  I 
have  adduced  in  my  treatise  on 
Other  Worlds  than  Ours  to  show 
that  the  apparent  outline  of  Saturn 
is  liable  to  change.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  wonderful  caution  with 


1 The  theory  that  Saturn’s  rings  are  thus  constituted  has  been  so  commonly 
attributed  to  myself  of  late  years,  that  I feel  bound  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
disclaiming  all  credit  whatsoever  in  the  matter.  I hold  that  it  has  been  put  beyond 
question  that  the  Saturnian  rings  are  neither  formed  of  a continuous  solid  nor  of  a con- 
tinuous fluid  substance,  and  also  that  they  are  not  wholly  vaporous.  But  I have  had  no 
part  in  establishing  this  result,  which  is  due  solely  to  the  labours  of  Bond,  Pierce,  and 
Maxwell.  I have  presented  some  of  their  reasoning  in  a popular  form  in  my  treatise 
on  Saturn,  but  it  is  distinctly  presented  as  their  reasoning,  not  mine.  One  or  two  con- 
siderations helping  to  make  the  evidence  more  convincing  perhaps  to  the  general  reader 
are  due  to  me ; and  in  particular  the  argument  founded  on  the  dusky  spaces  seen  by  Bond 
on  the  great  middle  ring.  But  though  this  last  argument  affords  in  itself  a demonstra- 
tion that  we  here  see  through  this  apparently  continuous  ring,  I can  take  no  credit 
whatever  for  demonstrating  what  had  already  been  established  by  the  arguments  of  others. 
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which  Sir  William  Herschel’s  ob- 
servations were  carried  on,  his  un- 
willingness to  accept  conclusions 
even  after  a long  series  of  apparently 
convincing  researches,  and  the  clear- 
sightedness with  which  he  reasoned 
out  the  interpretation  of  his  obser- 
vations, astronomers  had  agreed  to 
reject  (as  resulting  from  illusion')  the 
views  which  he  formed  respecting 
the  ‘ square-shouldered  aspect  ’ of 
Saturn.  Bessel’s  exquisite  measure- 
ments of  the  planet’s  disc  seemed 
to  show  convincingly  that  it  is  not 
‘square-shouldered,’  but  truly  ellip- 
tical, insomuch  that,  as  Professor 
Grant  remarks,  ‘ no  doubt  could 
henceforth  exist  that  the  figure  of 
the  planet  is  that  of  an  oblate  sphe- 
roid. ...  It  is  impossible,’  he  adds, 
‘to  contemplate  Bessel’s  numbers 
(as  compared  with  what  theory 
required)  without  a feeling  of  ad- 
miration of  the  theory  which  is 
capable  of  responding  so  faithfully 
to  the  requirements  of  nature,  and 
of  the  exquisite  skill  displayed  by 
the  illustrious  astronomer  who  exe- 
cuted measures  so  singularly  deli- 
cate* as  those  above  given  with  a 
success  apparently  so  complete.’ 
Yet,  while  fully  admitting  the 
justice  of  these  remarks,  I have 
long  felt  that  Sir  William  Herschel’s 
observations  of  Saturn’s  figure  are 
not  to  be  summarily  dismissed.  To 
quote  words  which  I wrote  five 
years  ago,  the  astronomer  who 
‘ examined  Saturn’s  ring  for  ten 
years  before  he  would  accept  the 
theory  of  its  being  divided,  and 
watched  a satellite  for  two  years 
before  he  would  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  its  rotation,’  was  not  the 
man  to  be  misled  by  illusions,  or  to 
make  confident  statements  without 
adequate  reason.  A ‘ suspicion  ’ of 
either  Sir  William  Herschel’s  or 
Sir  John’s  would  counterbalance 
with  me  the  most  positive  asser- 
tions of  ordinary  astronomers.  But 
in  this  case  it  was  no  suspicion. 
Let  us  hear  what  Herschel  himself 
says,  and  we  shall  be  in  a position 


to  determine  whether  it  is  likely 
that  this  eminent  observer  was 
deceived  by  a mere  illusion,  and 
that  too  when  he  was  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  career  as  an  observer. 

‘ In  order  to  have  the  testimony  of 
all  my  instruments  on  the  subject 
of  the  structure  of  the  planet 
Saturn,’  he  writes,  referring  to  the 
observations  made  in  May  1805,  ‘I 
had  prepared  the  40-feet  reflector 
for  observing  it  in  the  meridian. 
I used  a magnifying  power  of  360, 
and  saw  its  form  exactly  as  I had 
seen  it  in  the  1 o and  20  feet  instru- 
ments. The  planet  is  flattened  at 
the  poles,  but  the  spheroid  which 
would  arise  from  this  flattening  is 
modified  by  some  other  cause,  which 
I suppose  to  be  the  flattening  of 
the  ring.  It  resembles  a parallelo- 
gram, one  side  whereof  is  [parallel 
to]  the  equatorial,  the  other  [to]  the 
polar  diameter,  with  the  four  corners 
rounded  off  so  as  to  leave  both  the 
equatorial  and  the  polar  regions 
flatter  than  they  would  be  in  a 
regular  spheroidal  figure.’  He  de- 
termined by  actual  measurement 
the  position  of  the  protuberant  por- 
tions which  formed  the  corners  of 
this  ‘ square-shouldered  ’ figure,  and 
placed  them  in  latitude  43^-°  north 
and  south  of  the  equator.  He 
measured  the  amount  of  the  protu- 
berance, making  the  polar,  equato- 
rial, and  maximum  diameters  as  32, 
35*4,  and  36.  He  renewed  his  ob- 
servations in  1806  with  the  same 
result.  But  what  is  most  remark- 
able of  all,  he  observed  in  1 807  that 
a change  had  taken  place  in  the 
aspect  of  the  planet,  the  two  polar 
regions  now  presenting  a different 
shape,  the  northern  regions  being 
most  flattened,  the  southern  ‘ curved 
or  bulged  outwards.’  Admiral 
Smyth  remarks  that  ‘ this  singula- 
rity was  verified  by  the  younger 
Herschel  on  June  16  of  the  year 
1807,  and  is,  I believe,  his  first 
recorded  astronomical  effort.’ 

When  to  the  above  evidence  is 
added  all  the  evidence  recorded  in 
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my  Other  Worlds — the  fact  that  such 
observers  as  Bond  and  Airy,  using 
such  instruments  as  the  Harvard 
refractor  (perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
world)  and  the  refractor  of  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  have  no- 
ticed similar  appearances  ; and  that 
other  practised  observers  less  known 
to  fame  confirm  their  observations 
— we  can  no  longer,  surely,  class 
the  ‘ square-shouldered  aspect  ’ of 
Saturn  among  the  1 myths  of  an  un- 
critical period.’  1 

Now,  assuming  that  Saturn  is 
liable  to  occasional  changes  of  figure 
-—for  undoubtedly  his  ordinary 
figure  is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid — 
we  have  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  forces  of  the  most  amazing  cha- 
racter beneath  the  seemingly  quies- 
cent zones  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  the  true 
surface  of  the  ringed  planet.  We 
may  be  doubtful  whether  they  be 
forces  of  upheaval,  or  whether  an 
intense  heat  loads  the  atmosphere 
of  Saturn  from  time  to  time  (in  the 
particular  latitudes  which  seem  to 
bulge  outwards  so  strangely)  with 
enormous  quantities  of  vapour,  to  be 
condensed  at  an  exceptionally  high 
level ; or  whether  the  sudden  dissi- 
pation of  cloud-masses  existing  in 
other  latitudes  causes  these  pecu- 
liarities of  appearance.  But  it  is  in 
any  case  most  certain  that  an  energy 
— a vitality  so  to  speak — exists  out 
yonder,  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  far  from  associating  with  this 
distant  and  dimly  lighted  world. 
No  moderate  processes  of  change 
would  suffice  to  cause  the  figure  of 
a planet  to  vary  appreciably  when 
observed  from  a distance  of  some 
nine  hundred  millions  of  miles.  As 


seen  from  the  satellites,  the  farthest 
of  which  is  but  a million  and  a 
quarter  of  miles  from  Saturn,  the 
planet  must  appear  the  scene  of  a 
wondrous  turmoil.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  true  substance  of 
the  planet,  which  may  be,  for  aught 
we  know,  absolutely  incandescent 
through  the  intensity  of  its  heat, 
is  always  veiled,  even  from  these 
relatively  near  regions,  by  the 
masses  of  vapour  continually  thrown 
off  to  condense  into  cloud-strata  at 
higher  or  lower  levels.  But  the 
evidences  of  intense  action  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  perfectly  obvi- 
ous even  though  the  actual  source 
of  such  action  is  concealed  from 
view. 

Let  me  remark  in  conclusion  that 
the  theory  here  put  forward  is  not 
urged  from  any  desire  to  exhibit 
novel  or  startling  views,  but  as 
serving  to  explain,  better  than  any 
other  theory  I can  imagine,  a series 
of  observed  facts  which  cannot  ju- 
diciously be  neglected  or  forgotten. 
I have  preferred  to  give  no  con- 
sideration whatever  to  £ the  ques- 
tion whether  the  larger  planets  have 
or  have  not  as  yet  cooled  down,  by 
radiation,  to  a sort  of  normal  tem- 
perature,’ because  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  that  ques- 
tion is  purely  speculation.  My 
theory  is  directed  to  explain  ob- 
served facts  : if  it  happens  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  question  of  the 
original  formation  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  solar  system,  that  is 
merely  by  the  way ; the  theory 
must  stand  or  fall  according  as  it 
can  be  shown  to  be  in  agreement 
or  not,  with  past  and  future  obser- 
vations. 


1 Let  me  note  further  that  Sir  William  Hersehel’s  measurement  of  the  compression 
of  Saturn  in  1789  ‘has  been  found,’  Professor  Grant  tells  us,  ‘to  accord  exactly  with 
that  derived  from  the  most  recent  micrometrical  measures  of  the  axes  of  the  planet.’ 
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THAT  the  old  landholders,  that  is, 
the  entire  birth-nobility  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  Turk,  Arab,  or 
other,  are  profoundly  discontented 
with  the  present  position  of  affairs, 
and  would  willingly  restore  — as 
above  said — the  gone-by  supremacy 
of  Islam  and  their  own,  is  an  incon- 
testable fact.  That  the  peasants, 
ground  down  as  they  now  are  by 
taxation,  conscription,  and  all  the 
tightening  screws  of  a purely  fiscal 
administration,  which  takes  all  it 
can  and  gives  nothing  in  return, 
heartily  sympathise  with  the  old 
landholders,  and  like  them  see,  or 
fancy  they  see,  in  a revival  of  Ma- 
hometanism the  readiest  remedy  to 
the  evils  they  suffer,  is  no  less  cer- 
tain. And  this  very  discontent,  no 
less  than  education  and  custom, 
makes  them  cling  all  the  more 
firmly  to  their  creed,  the  one  plank 
left  them,  so  they  deem,  in  the 
general  shipwreck,  and  sink  or 
swim  they  will  not  leave  it. 
Eastern  monotheism  has  a concen- 
trated force  that  Western  poly- 
theism, however  fair  its  legends 
and  philosophic  their  meaning, 
never  attained  ; the  fealty  there  dis- 
persed and  diluted  amongst  many 
has  here  collected  its  entire  strength 
in  one.  And,  be  it  noted,  change  of 
religion  implies  to  the  Mahometan 
mind  change  of  the  Deity  itself. 

Prayers  are  now  over,  and  our 
host  returns  with  his  retinue. 
Supper  is  spread  with  a copiousness 
unknown  to  the  parsimonious 
Greek  or  even  the  more  hospitable 
Armenian  ; and  were  the  dishes  a 
trifle  less  greasy,  they  would  for  the 
most  part,  though  simple,  be  not 
unpalatable.  Besides,  pure  air  and 
a hard  day’s  exercise  have  doubtless 
rendered  us  less  fastidious  than,  it 
may  be,  we  had  imagined  ourselves 
to  be,  and  quantity,  of  which  there 
is  no  scant,  makes  up  for  rustic 


deficiencies  in  quality.  Conversa- 
tion is  resumed  ; and  some  chance 
remark  on  the  date  inscribed  under 
a recess  gaily  painted  in  blue  and 
red  with  an  Arabic  writing  in  its 
vicinity,  brings  in  a new  and  copious 
topic  of  Eastern  talk.  Eor  the 
niche  indicates  the  4 Kibleh,’  i.e.  the 
direction  of  the  Meccan  4 Ka’abeh,’ 
the  centre  of  the  Mahometan  world  ; 
and  hitherward,  when  want  of  leisure 
or  other  causes  keep  them  away 
from  the  mosque,  the  faces  of  the 
household  are  turned  many  times  a 
day  in  their  private  devotions.  No 
Muslim  house  - interior  is  with- 
out this  religious  sign-post ; indeed 
the  principal  rooms  are  often  con- 
structed so  that  one  side  of  the 
apartment  may  exactly  face  the 
proper  direction.  A workman,  who, 
in  an  ordinary  way,  cannot  be  got 
to  make  two  windows  on  a line  in  the 
same  length  of  wall,  or  make  level 
the  floor  of  a room  ten  feet  square, 
never  fails  to  direct  the  4 Kibleh  ’ 
niche  with  unerring  exactness,  and 
to  find  to  a hair’s  breath  the  precise 
angle  of  the  radius  that  points  to 
Mecca.  What  love  is  to  the  world 
at  large,  that  is  Islam  to  the 
Eastern  ; it  renders  him  architect, 
poet,  metaphysician,  carver,  decora- 
tor, soldier,  anything.  Taught  by 
Islam,  men  who  even  in  the  long- 
drilled  regiment  can  never  dress  a 
line  or  form  a square  with  tolerable 
correctness,  range  themselves  in  the 
most  perfect  rank  and  file  at  the 
hour  of  prayer  ; and  clumsy  pea- 
sants, very  Hodges  and  Dobsons  for 
awkwardness  in  all  else,  go  through 
the  simultaneous  prostrations  and 
other  accessories  of  their  rite  with 
a nicety  that  the  best  trained  semi- 
narists of  St.  Sulpice,  or  the  acolyte 
performers  of  St.  Alban’s,  Holborn, 
can  scarcely  rival,  never  surpass. 
Every  feature  of  the  village  tells 
the  same  tale.  The  cottages  are 
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the  merest  hovels — we  here  except 
Syria — half  earth,  half  rubble  ; and 
no  pretence,  not  to  speak  of  orna- 
ment, but  even  of  common  sym- 
metry and  neatness  relieves  their 
ugliness.  Even  the  Beg’s  house  is 
a clumsy  barrack,  sadly  in  need  too 
of  repair : its  decorations  are  of  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  kind.  But 
on  the  village  mosque  neat  stone- 
work, subtle  carving,  elaborate  art 
have  all  been  lavished ; here  the 
injuries  of  time  are  immediately 
and  accurately  made  good ; here 
are  to  be  found  the  best  carpets, 
here  the  gayest  colours,  here  the 
most  scrupulous  cleanliness.  And 
it  is  worth  our  noting,  while  speak- 
ing of  mosques,  that  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them  is  not  due  to 
any  notion  of  inherent  sanctity  or 
mysterious  consecration  affecting 
the  place  or  the  buildings  them- 
selves, such  ideas  being  alien  alike 
from  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
Islam  : though  abnormal  supersti- 
tion has  in  a few  instances  succeeded, 
however  unauthorised  and  disavowed 
at  large,  in  attaching  such  a notion 
to  a small  number  of  localities.  It 
is  not  the  building,  it  is  the  religion 
itself,  that  they  delight  to  honour  ; 
the  dweller,  not  the  house,  that  is 
the  object  of  so  respectful,  and  often, 
in  regard  of  the  means  of  the  wor- 
shippers, so  costly  a veneration.  All 
this  does  not  look  like  an  enfeebled 
or  decaying  system. 

Meanwhile,  the  date  of  the  ‘ Kib- 
leh-Nameh,’  or  ‘Mihrab,’  the  Mecca- 
turned  niche  above  mentioned,  has 
led  the  conversation  to  that  never- 
exhausted  topic,  Arabia  and  its 
ancient  capital  ; the  one  spot  on 
earth  where  Islam  does  to  a certain 
extent  hold  the  place  it  stands  on 
to  be  hallowed  ground.  What  Jeru- 
salem once  was,  and  still,  though 
in  diminished  measure,  is  to  the 
Israelite,  that,  and  perhaps  even 
more,  is  Mecca  to  the  Mahometan. 
Enormous  as  are  the  distances  to  be 
traversed,  heavy  as  is  the  expense  to 
be  incurred,  amounting  often  to 


200 1.,  300Z.,  and  more,  nothing  can 
deter  or  diminish  the  yearly  crowd 
of  pilgrims,  whose  later  muster-rolls 
have  indeed  much  surpassed  any 
recorded  of  the  preceding  century. 
Increased  facility  of  communication 
has  no  doubt  a large  share  in  this 
numerical  augmentation ; but  more 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  wide-spread 
Eastern  revival  of  Mahometan  zeal — 
a revival  which  itself  owes  much  to 
that  very  facility  of  communication. 
Even  among  the  remote  villages  and 
corners  of  the  far-off  land  by  which 
our  imaginary  journey  is  now  lead- 
ing us,  Anatolia,  Koordistan,  or 
Armenia,  two  or  three  individuals 
are  often  to  be  found  in  a single 
hamlet  who  have  thrown  pebbles  in 
the  valley  of  Muna,  passed  the 
night  upon  the  slopes  of  Muzdelifah, 
stood  to  worship  on  Jebel  ’Arafat ; 
compassed  the  Ka’abeh  seven  times, 
and  kissed  the  black  stone  of  celes- 
tial origin ; while  the  rest  of  the 
population,  old  and  young,  are  never 
weary  of  hearing  tales  about  the 
pilgrimage,  which  many  of  them 
purpose  one  day  to  make  in  person, 
and  descriptions  of  the  sacred 
places  which  to  visit  is,  to  them,  the 
highest  privilege  of  life.  In  such 
and  the  like  talk  the  evening 
wears  on ; the  cry  for  night- 
prayers,  about  two  hours  after 
sunset,  arrives ; all  Easterns  are 
early  sleepers,  but  Mahometans, 
whose  morning  devotions  require 
matutinal  rising,  most  so.  Ac- 
cordingly the  house  servants  now 
bring  from  out  the  recesses  of  the 
Harem  the  mattresses  and  bedding 
destined  for  the  guests  of  the  night, 
while  the  company  one  after  another 
take  their  leave,  our  host  last. 

Beds  on  the  floor  and  fleas  for 
bed- fellows  are  decidedly  promoters 
of  early  rising,  so  we  will  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  having  got 
up  with  or  before  the  sun,  we  will 
take  a stroll  through  the  village 
and  look  at  the  peasants,  all  also  up 
betimes,  before  our  horses  are  yet 
saddled  and  breakfast  ready. 
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They  are  a primitive  set,  these 
villagers,  coarse-featured,  eoarse- 
limbed,  and  coarsely  clad.  The 
strong  family  likeness  prevalent 
among  all  those  of  the  same  district 
is  doubtless  partly  due  to  ties  of 
clanship,  partly  to  the  mere  uni- 
formity of  a life  confined  to  one 
narrow  groove  and  diversified  by  no 
more  remarkable  incidents  than  a 
marriage  just  like  all  other  mar- 
riages for  two  hundred  miles  round, 
or  a funeral  like  all  other  funerals. 
Pilgrim- deputies  excepted,  by  far 
the  greater  number  never  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  land  where  they 
were  born  and  bred,  and  where 
they  pass  their  days  in  the  most 
pattern  agricultural  monotony ; 
each  generation  treading  to  the 
best  of  its  ability  exactly  in  the 
steps  of  that  which  went  before  it. 
Ploughs,  harrows,  yokes,  spades, 
all  the  arsenal  of  Ceres,  are  as 
simple  as  in  the  days  when  Proser- 
pine went  a-maying  through  Enna; 
houses,  furniture  (if  the  words  are 
applicable,  a doubtful  point),  gar- 
ments, customs,  &c.,  are  on  the 
model  of  unknown  years  in  back- 
ward reckoning.  Posts,  newspapers, 
and  the  like  means  of  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world,  of  course,  there 
are  none ; visitors  like  ourselves  are 
a rare  and  memorable  event  to  be 
discussed  for  years  after — a stray 
traveller  of  any  kind  is,  in  fact,  a 
godsend.  The  inhabitants,  too,  in 
their  turn  have  little  to  communi- 
cate to  others,  did  they  wish  it ; 
Gray’s  and  Goldsmith’s  villagers 
were  not  less  ambitious  of  fame. 
The  intellect  of  the  hamlet,  a star 
of  the  very  smallest  magnitude, 
irradiates  only  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mosque,  in  the  forecourt  of 
which  daily  gatherings  of  idleness 
are  held,  and  the  ‘ Phosphor  ’ him- 
self is  the  ‘Moll ah,’  legist,  or  ‘Imam,’ 
precentor.  These  men  are  often 
pupils  of  some  small  provincial  col- 
lege fifty  miles  distant : their  pro- 
fession gives  them  right  to  some- 
what of  a magisterial  tone  : for  the 


rest  see  the  Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Clerk 
of  the  Parish.  In  which  stagnation 
our  readers  may  suppose  they  see  a 
chief  reason  for  the  entireness  of 
rural  Islam. 

Yet  it  is  not  exactly  so.  Had 
these  country-folk  wider  knowledge, 
were  they  in  more  frequent  inter- 
course with  their  fellow-subjects 
or  with  strangers,  the  result  would 
most  likely  be — at  least  it  has 
proved  so  in  many  parallel  instances 
— that  not  of  weakening  but  of 
strengthening  the  Mahometan  ele- 
ment  in  their  character.  The  prac- 
tical revelation  of  the  great  and 
vigorous  brotherhood  of  which  they 
form  part,  the  contact  of  so  many 
other  nationalities,  all  Islam  and 
proud  of  being  such ; the  very 
comparison,  not  always  a favourable 
one,  that  they  would  learn  to 
draw  between  the  conditions,  social, 
moral,  and  even  political,  of  some 
non-Islamitic  nations  and  tbeir 
own,  all  would  tend  to  intensify 
rather  than  to  slacken  their  attach- 
ment to  their  own  creed. 

Another  peculiarity  of  country 
life,  and  which  renders  it  also  in  a 
manner  specially  favourable  to  a 
vigorous  development  of  Maho- 
metan practice,  is  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  female  sex — ‘ fair  ’ 
or  ‘ softer  ’ we  would  have  said,  but 
cannot,  for  exposure  and  hard  work 
soon  do  away  with  all  title  to  these 
courteous  adjectives  in  country  life. 
Ho  one  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  Islam  ignores  the  part 
borne  by  Khadijah,  Eatimah,  and 
Ayesha,  all  women  of  the  Prophet’s 
own  household,  in  its  rise ; nor  in 
subsequent  epochs  are  the  names  of 
the  other  Eatimah,  daughter  of 
Merwan,  of  the  queenly  Zobeydah, 
and  the  saintly  Zeynab  less  pro- 
minent. It  is  a matter  of  general 
experience  that  in  what  regards 
religious  fervour  if  men  are  the 
coals  women  are  often  the  breath 
that  blows  them. 

How,  of  what  kind  are  the  women 
that  mostly  influence  the  ‘ Stam- 
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boollee  ’ we  need  hardly  say ; there 
are  operas  in  the  capital  of  Turkey, 
and  ‘ Mabilles  ’ too  after  a fashion. 
The  military  classes  are,  from  the 
nature  of  their  profession,  little 
under  female  agency,  for  good  or 
bad  ; but  what  they  want  in  £ esprit 
de  famille’  is  made  up  to  them 
amply  in  ‘esprit  de  corps.’  But 
the  peasant  woman,  who  shares 
pretty  equally  her  husband’s  la- 
bours in  the  field,  and  has  besides 
on  her  almost  all  the  care  of  a 
house  too  simple  for  seclusion  or 
privacy,  is  a being  of  an  equally 
different  stamp  from  the  ‘ Light  of 
the  Harem  ’ and  from  the  light  of 
the  opera-house.  The  interposing 
veil  excepted,  to  lay  aside  which  is 
in  Eastern  ideas  the  token  not  of 
freedom  but  of  slavery,  she  mingles 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  other  sex  not 
less  freely,  and  often  not  to  less 
purpose,  than  her  European  sister 
of  similar  rank  ; and  above  all  she 
aids  to  ferment  the  general  mass 
with  that  leaven  of  peculiar  de- 
votedness and  ‘ religiosity,’  if  the 
word  be  permitted,  which  in  all 
countries  is  pre-eminently  hers. 

To  this  circumstance  may  in  no 
small  degree  be  attributed  the 
prevalence  among  the  peasantry  of 
a whole  class  of  devotional  prac- 
tices, not  indeed  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  severe  monotheism 
of  the  Prophet  and  his  first  com- 
panions, and  even  now  reprobated 
with  more  or  less  emphasis  by  the 
better  instructed  among  orthodox 
Mahometans,  but  for  all  that  har- 
monising admirably  with  the  grosser 
conceptions  of  Turks,  Turkomans, 
Koordes,  Chaldaeans,  and  the  other 
non- Arab  races  who  together  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural 
population.  First  of  these  prac- 
tices comes  saint-worship,  never 
indeed  rising  to  the  colossal  hagio- 
latry  in  vogue  among  Greek  and 
Catholic  Christians,  but  holding  a 
mid  rank  between  that  and  the 
hero-worship  of  Carlyle;  and  his 
school : and  uniting  memorial  vene- 


ration with  a hope  of  supernatural 
aid  and  intercessory  benefit.  To 
this  feeling,  however,  unauthorised 
by  the  Koran,  yet  by  pious  in- 
genuity reconciled  with  it  somehow, 
we  owe  the  countless  little  shrines 
known  in  the  north  as  ‘ Tekkehs,’ 
in  the  south  as  ‘ Mezars,’  that  stud 
the  entire  surface  of  Anatolia, 
Koordistan,  Irak  (the  Bagdad  pro- 
vinces), and  great  part  of  Syria ; 
each  one  a memorial  of  some  real  or 
mythic  saint  or  champion  of  Islam. 
Four  plain  walls,  a small  dome 
above  ; two  or  three  trees  without ; 
within,  the  customary  ‘ Kibleh  ’ 
niche  and  very  often  a tomb  : such 
is  the  Tekkeh.  Hither  the  country 
folk,  the  women  especially,  flock 
on  stated  days  ; each  brings  his  or 
her  small  offering  of  oil  to  the 
lamps,  of  provisions,  fruit,  garden- 
stuff,  or  copper  coin  to  the  guar- 
dian ; others  hang  rags  of  cloth  on 
some  neighbouring  bush  for  preser- 
vative against  disease  or  cure  of  it ; 
all  recite  prayers,  not  to  the  saint 
indeed,  ‘for  that  were  idolatry  to 
be  abhorred  of  all  faithful  ’ Mahome- 
tans, but  to  God ; with  honourable 
mention,  however,  of  the  local 
saint,  whose  mediation  they  sug- 
gest. In  return,  they  receive  from 
the  saint’s  earthly  representative, 
the  guardian  before  mentioned, 
scraps  of  paper,  whereon  are  in- 
scribed verses  of  the  Koran,  names 
of  Prophets  and  the  sons  of  Pro- 
phets, and  such  like  gear,  mingled 
with  pious  ejaculations  and  ca- 
balistic letters.  These  are  carefully 
guarded,  sewn  into  little  square 
or  triangular  bags  of  leather,  silver 
embroidered,  and  subsequently  worn 
round  arms  and  necks,  hung  upon 
children,  horses  and  mules,  inserted 
into  caps,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  ends  as  scapularies, 
Virgin-medals,  and  so  forth,  nearer 
home — with  equal  efficacy. 

The  legends  attached  to  the 
worthies  of  the  Tekkeh  or  Mezar 
are  sometimes  simply  ascetic  and 
miraculous  ; more  often — for  Islam 
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in  all  its  phases  is  emphatically  a 
Church  militant — of  a pugnacious 
character.  This  holy  man  annihi- 
lated forty  thousand  infidels  with  a 
single  blow  of  his  staff ; that  one, 
more  modest,  contented  himself  with 
the  amputation  of  ten  patriarchs’ 
heads;  three  saints  whom  we  may 
still  see — their  tombstones  at  least- 
resting  side  by  side  under  the  shade 
of  a lovely  little  poplar  grove,  here 
await  the  boastful  and  oversecure 
invasion  of  the  last  great  armies 
of  Infideldom,  commanded  by  the 
Infidel  Emperors,  all  of  them,  the 
Russian,  the  French,  and  the  Aus- 
trian probably,  in  person ; when 
they — the  saints,  that  is — will  arise 
and  drive  the  Infidel  Emperors 
discomfited  back  to  Petersburg, 
Vienna,  Paris,  or  hell,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  guardian  of  the  1 Tekkeli  ’ 
is,  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  a der- 
vish. Into  the  historical  origin  and 
progress  of  that  curious  class,  or 
rather  classes  of  men,  for  their 
varieties  like  their  numbers  are 
legion,  we  cannot  here  enter ; the 
subject  would  require  a volume. 
Offspring  of  the  great  ’Alee  schism  ; 
fostered  by  the  infiltrated  supersti- 
tion of  Magian  and  Hindoo ; accused, 
and  on  no  doubtful  evidence,  of 
secretly  subverting  the  very  founda- 
tions of  Islam,  of  substituting  Pan- 
theism, Polytheism,  nay,  Androlatry 
itself,  for  its  pure  Deism,  and  worse 
than  Phallic  rites  and  license  for 
the  Mosaically  severe  code  of  the 
Prophet,  prayer  and  the  decent 
Harem : they  have,  nevertheless, 
thanks  to  legists  like  Aboo  Hanee- 
fah,  doctors  like  Ahmed  El-Ghazalee, 
and  sultans  like  Bayazeed  II.,  suc- 
ceeded in  vindicating  to  themselves 
a sufficient,  though  not  an  unques- 
tioned, reputation  of  orthodoxy, 
much  as  Becky  Sharp  established 
her  own  disputed  reputation  by 
presentation  at  Court,  and  are  now 
at  last  in  tolerably  secure  posses- 
sion of  the  same.  But,  like  many 
others  in  analogous  situations,  they 


have,  with  the  name  and  character 
of  genuine  Mahometans  to  support, 
assumed  much  of  the  thing  also, 
and  it  is  with  this  alone,  their 
present  phase,  that  we  are  now 
concerned. 

A high,  conical,  Persian-looking 
cap,  long  unkempt  hair,  dirty  flow- 
ing garments,  or  no  garments  at  all, 
the  Adamitic- saint  species  not  being 
yet  wholly  extinct,  are  the  ordinary 
outward  characteristics  of  the  tribe. 
To  these  must  be  added  an  osten- 
tatious frequency  in  prayer  and 
other  devout  practices,  some  simply 
ridiculous  and  offensive,  like  the 
over-famous  performances  of  the 
whirling,  or,  in  Sir  R.  Wilson’s 
phrase,  waltzing  brotherhood,  the 
glass  and  snake-eaters  of  Aleppo, 
Ac.  ; others  extravagant,  howling 
declamations  and  endless  reiteration 
of  the  Divine  Name  and  attributes  ;. 
others,  Koran-readings  for  instance, 
and  multiplied  prostrations,  of  a 
quieter  description.  Every  dervish 
is  of  course  primed  with  legends 
and  traditions,  all  equally  veracious, 
regarding  some  founder,  prophet, 
or  pet  saint,  till  one  is  tempted  ta 
suspect  them  of  plagiarism  from 
the  ‘ Golden  Book  ’ or  the  volumes 
of  the  Bollandists.  Yet  the  fire  of 
their  zeal,  though  much  less  ethe- 
real in  quality  than  that  lighted  on 
the  primal  altar  of  Islam,  is  not,  in 
result  and  practice  at  least,  incom- 
patible with  it ; their  arms  are  not 
those  of  the  Prophet  and  his  com- 
panions, but  they  are  ranged  on  the 
same  side  of  the  battle-field;  and 
however  little  their  affected  poverty, 
their  renunciation  of  worldly  plea- 
sures and  duties,  their  rules  and 
ways,  their  charms  and  amulets, 
would  have  met  the  approval  of 
him  who  said — blessings  on  him  for 
saying  it ! — ‘ no  monkery  in  Islam,’ 
and  4 a day  of  business  equals  in 
merit  twenty  days  of  prayer,’  still 
in  the  peasant  mind  these  things 
coalesce,  however  illogically,  with 
the  Koran  itself,  and  confirm  the 
supremacy  of  the  book  which 
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rightly  understood  disowns  them. 
In  a word,  the  dervish  swarms  are 
to  Mahometanism  allies,  though 
irregular  ; excrescences,  yet  props. 
In  the  towns  they  are  compara- 
tively little  heeded ; but  in  the 
country  districts,  and,  as  above 
said,  among  the  women  especially, 
they  constitute  a real  and  energetic 
force. 

A strange  trio  of  motives,  social 
discontent,  family  influence,  and 
abnormal  superstition,  all  three 
combine  in  one  result,  common  to 
the  whole  country  population  ; in 
the  production  of  one  feeling,  keen 
alike  in  the  old  descendant  of  the  no- 
bility of  the  land  and  in  the  peasant 
who  tills  that  land,  pervading  the 
dingy,  decaying  hall  of  what  was 
once  the  manor-house,  and  the 
smoke-browned,  earth-floored  hovel 
of  the  poorest  cottager  ; and  that 
feeling  is  one  of  unswerving  devo- 
tedness to  Islam,  and  equal  antago- 
nism to  whatever  weakens  or  me- 
naces its  existence. 

Widely  differing  in  origin  from 
the  spirit  that  animates  the  military 
class,  the  direction  they  tend  to- 
wards is  the  same.  True,  the  Ma- 
hometanism of  the  army  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  original  tone 
of  Islamitic  institutions ; more 
imperial,  more  unselfish,  more  ideal, 
so  to  speak ; whereas  that  of  the 
country-folk  is  more  interested, 
more  provincial,  more  patriotic  too, 
in  the  etymological  sense  of  the 
word,  because  based  in  the  love  of 
the  birth-land  itself.  Both  lines, 
however,  converge  to  one  point ; 
and  it  was  their  very  convergence, 
or  rather  the  tremendous  force 
evoked  by  their  contact,  that  Fso 
often  when  the  incapacity  or  mis- 
conduct of  its  rulers  had  brought 
the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  verge 
of  dissolution,  hurled  unworthy 
sultans  from  their  thrones  and 
rolled  the  heads  of  corrupt  and 
tyrannical  ministers  in  the  dust. 
The  revolutions  that  gave  so  abrupt, 
and  sometimes  so  bloody,  a close  to 


the  reigns  of  the  capricious  Osman 
II.,  the  degraded  Ibraheem,  the 
inefficient  Mehemet  IV.,  and  the 
luxurious  Ahmed  III.,  were  no 
mere  Janissary  insurrections,  as 
superficial  Western  historians  and 
court-salaried  Eastern  annalists  have 
represented  them;  they  were  na- 
tional and  essentially  Mahometan 
risings  against  corruptions  and 
misrule ; the  Janissaries  and  Sipa- 
hees  were  herein  but  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  the  sword  in 
their  hand.  That  sword  has  now 
been  shivered : and  the  new  one 
forged  in  its  stead  has  been  care- 
fully placed  at  safe  distance  from 
the  hand  which  else  might  once 
more  grasp  it  to  terrible  effect. 
The  destruction  of  the  Janissaries 
and  Sipahees  brought  after  it  in  the 
most  correct  sequence  of  historical 
logic  the  ruin  of  the  provincial 
nobility  and  landed  interest : this 
itself  to  be  soon  followed  by  the 
ruin  of  the  entire  peasantry.  Since 
then  we  have  had  the  old  history  of 
the  latter  Byzantine  Empire  under 
the  Comneni  and  the  Palseologi  over 
again.  And  it  is  a remarkable 
proof  of  the  strong  grasp  m aintained 
by  Mahometanism  over  the  minds  of 
its  followers  that  the  Turko-Arab 
population,  however  wronged  and 
betrayed  by  their  own  Mahometan 
rulers,  have  never  yet,  like  the 
French  of  1792,  confounded  in  one 
common  hatred  the  creed  of  their 
oppressors  and  the  oppressors 
themselves.  Their  attachment  to 
Islam  has  not  for  an  instant  slack- 
ened, though  that  to  the  rulers  of 
Islam  has  been  violently  shaken,  if 
not  loosened  altogether. 

A truce  to  politics  ; the  topic  is  an 
unsatisfactory  one  in  the  Levant. 
Let  us  rather,  before  bidding  fare- 
well to  our  Begs  and  villagers,  look 
round  once  more  at  them  under 
their  better,  or  positive,  aspect, 
that  is  as  staunch  and  genuine  Ma- 
hometans. An  anecdote,  for  the 
truth  of  which  local  and  individual 
knowledge  enables  us  to  vouch, 
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brings  this  side  of  their  character 
into  full  view. 

A small  landowner,  married  but 
childless,  was  living  abont  twelve 
years  since  on  his  grounds,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Erzinghian 
in  Anatolia.  His  neighbours,  an 
ordinary  circumstance  in  the  East, 
were  mostly  of  the  same  kith  and 
kin  ; but  his  only  near  relative  was 
a younger  brother,  a lad  of  eighteen 
or  twenty,  a ‘Deli-kan,’  or  ‘wild- 
blood  ’ — madcap  Harry  we  might 
say.  One  day  this  youth  engaged 
in  a quarrel  with  an  individual  of 
another  village ; from  words  they 
came  to  blows  ; blows,  in  a country 
where  every  man  is  constantly  girt 
with  the  Kamah,  a short,  sharp- 
pointed,  double-edged  sword,  much 
like  some  of  those  pictured  in 
Adams’s  Homan  Antiquities , mean 
wounds  ; and  our  ‘ Deli-kan  ’ re- 
ceived so  emphatic  a one  on  this 
occasion  that  his  hot  blood  was 
cooled  for  ever.  The  homicide, 
delaying  to  fly,  was  seized  by  the 
tribesmen  of  the  deceased,  and  by 
them  delivered  up  bound  to  the 
head  of  the  family — namely,  the 
elder  brother — to  suffer  condign 
punishment,  surer  at  the  hands  of 
a relative  than  of  the  law.  It  was 
evening ; and  Mohammed,  after 
fixing  the  next  morning  for  the 
execution  of  due  vengeance  on  the 
culprit,  caused  him  to  be  shut  up, 
well  manacled,  in  an  inner  room  of 
his  own  house ; while  the  captors 
dispersed,  eager  to  return  at  day- 
break. But  during  the  night  Mo- 
hammed, while  all  in  the  house 
slept,  went  secretly  to  the  room,  un- 
bound the  prisoner,  embraced  him, 
and  said,  ‘ God  has  taken  my  bro- 
ther and  has  sent  you;  I accept 
you  in  his  place.’  He  then  set  food 
and  drink  before  him,  after  which 
he  added,  ‘ I would  gladly  retain 
you  here  as  a guest,  did  I not 
know  that  my  so  doing  would  be 
fatal  to  yourself.  Take  this,’ 
giving  him  a purse  with  money, 

* and  make  good  your  escape  with- 


out delay;  only  do  not  tell  me 
where.’  The  man  did  so  ; and  in 
the  morning  when  the  avengers 
came,  their  victim  was  gone.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  was  not  di- 
vulged till  some  years  later;  and 
when  it  was,  all  the  kinsmen  them- 
selves joined  in  applauding  Mo- 
hammed for  having  sacrificed  the 
claims  of  his  own  brotherhood  to 
save  the  life  of  a Muslim. 

There  is  plenty  of  making  in  men 
of  this  stuff,  if  those  whose  real  in- 
terest it  is  would  only  give  their 
minds  to  it. 

Leaving  our  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  which  we 
would  on  no  account  forestall,  re- 
garding the  present  and  the  future 
of  Levant  Mahometanism  among 
the  country  folk  and  their  Begs, 
let  us  next  turn  our  imaginary 
horses’  heads  townwards ; and  from 
the  study  of  a very  numerous  cate- 
gory pass  to  one  less  largely  repre- 
sented on  the  Census  lists ; yet  in 
importance  almost,  or  quite  the 
equal  of  the  former,  because  much 
better  endowed  with  means  and 
wealth.  Eor  even  in  the  decayed, 
depopulated  Levant,  the  classic 
ground  of  ruined  villages,  and  even 
among  the  Mahometan  inhabitants, 
whose  commercial  reputation  is,  in 
the  West,  so  absolutely  eclipsed  by 
that  of  their  more  business-driving 
Christian  fellow-citizens,  the  lively 
Greek  and  the  thrifty  Armenian, 
trade  has  a nowise  insignificant  re- 
presentation ; and  towns,  however 
small,  take  the  lead  by  superior 
development  of  mind  over  the 
comparatively  uneducated  multi- 
tudes of  the  plough. 

Keysareeyah,Diar-Bekir,  Aleppo, 
Mosool,  Homs,  Bagdad,  to  which- 
ever we  direct  our  way  we  shall 
find  fair  specimens  of  the  urban 
and  commercial  class.  We  thread 
with  some  difficulty  to  our  horses, 
ourselves,  and  the  foot -walking 
throng,  the  narrow,  crooked,  ill- 
paved  or  unpaved  streets,  enquiring 
for  the  abode  of  Hasan  Agha,  the 
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great  corn- dealer,  Mustapha  el- 
Misree,  the  cloth-merchant,  or  some 
other  individual  of  the  kind  with 
whom  we  purpose  taking  up  our 
quarters ; after  repeated  enquiries, 
endless  windings  in  and  out,  and 
miraculous  escapes  of  riding  over 
any  number  of  muffled  women  and 
heedless  children,  we  find  ourselves 
at  last  before  the  outer  door,  and 
enter  the  court. 

There  is  a considerable  uniformity 
in  the  externals  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture, or  rather  a general  want  of 
anything  worthy  the  name  of  archi- 
tecture at  all,  in  most  modern 
Eastern  towns.  Flat  walls  with 
oblong  holes  in  them,  a few  more  or 
less,  for  windows — sometimes  for  an 
incredible  length  with  no  holes  at 
all ; the  reason  being  that  the 
apartments  behind  are  lighted  up 
from  the  court-yard  side — form 
a surface  the  insignificance  of 
which  no  superadded  ornament  can 
really  redeem,  being  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  remove  the  effect  of  drear 
monotony  which  characterises  the 
exteriors  of  these  buildings,  one 
and  all,  from  Palace  No.  3 on  the 
dusty  banks  of  the  Alexandrian 
Canal,  to  the  house  of  Patronides  or 
Dimitraki  at  the  opposite  and 
drearier  extremity  of  the  empire  on 
the  Trebizondian  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

Thus,  in  respect  of  true  architec- 
tural value,  modern  Eastern  houses, 
whether  Mahometan,  Armenian,  or 
Greek,  are,  as  before  said,  much  on 
a level,  and  that  level  a low  one. 
Each  has,  however,  something  that 
individualises  it  to  a certain  extent, 
and  acts  the  sign-board  to  make 
known  the  nationality  of  the  in- 
dweller. Thus,  the  Greek  is  apt  to 
try  his  hand,  not  over- successfully, 
at  European  imitation ; while  the 
Armenian  displays  a more  Oriental 
taste  by  projecting  ledges,  strong 
colouring,  and  so  forth.  The  Maho- 
metan townsman  has  also  his  own 
distinctive  marks,  whereby  his 
house  may  be  very  generally  recog- 
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nised  at  first  sight.  Pious  inscrip- 
tions, wherein  the  name  of  God 
figures  always,  and  that  of  Mahomet 
sometimes,  decorate  the  corners  and 
the  upper  roof- sheltered  lines  of  the 
walls,  in  all  the  graceful  intricacy  of 
Arab  caligraphy.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a blessing  on  the  Prophet 
takes  the  form  of  a dodo-like  bird, 
resolving  itself,  legs,  wings,  beak, 
and  all,  on  laborious  anatomical  de- 
ciphering, into  words  and  sentences  * 
an  invocation  of  the  Deity  contracts 
itself  into  a scriptural  egg,  or  ex- 
pands into  what  may  be  supposed 
to  represent  a cypress,  a palm-tree, 
&c.  Bona-fide  flowers,  too,  wreaths, 
spears,  swords,  drums,  banners,  and 
other  cheerful  or  martial  objects  are 
often  depicted ; and,  in  their  com- 
plicated combination  of  form  and 
hue,  recall  something  of  the  gor- 
geous Saracenic  colour  school,  fa- 
miliar to  Europeans  in  the  relics  of 
the  Alhambra.  Curious  carving, 
too,  is  bestowed  on  lintels,  eaves, 
and  doorposts ; the  wood-work  of 
the  windows  also  is  often  tasteful, 
if  considered  in  itself,  though  want- 
ing harmony  with  the  general  lines 
and  proportions  of  the  building  in 
which  it  is  set.  Lastly,  the  greater 
extent  of  lattice  along  some  of  the 
window  ranges,  those,  of  course, 
belonging  to  the  Harem,  decisively 
indicates  the  Mahometan  proprietor. 

But  it  is  in  the  interior  that  the 
characteristics  of  life  and  custom 
must  chiefly  be  sought.  Besides 
the  Kibleh-Nameh,  or  Mecca-point- 
ing  niche  already  described  in  the 
country  Beg’s  reception-room,  but 
here,  as  befits  town  elegance,  more 
graceful  in  shape,  more  brightly 
coloured,  and  more  copiously  adorned 
with  Arabic  inscriptions,  the  entire 
domestic  arrangement  betokens 
usages  widely  different  from  those 
which  regulate  the  ‘ native- Chris- 
tian’ dwelling.  The  c Salamlik,’  or 
men’s  apartment,  being  here  ex- 
clusively destined  to  guests  and 
visitors,  is  smaller  than  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  parlour,  which  serves 
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for  family  accommodation  also.  But 
in  the  Mahometan  dwelling  this 
guest-room  is  more  carefully  and 
completely  furnished.  Carpets  and 
cushions,  often  of  costly  work,  are 
laid  down  with  prodigality;  chairs 
and  tables  are  decidedly  scarce. 
Numerous  4 sherbet  ’ glasses,  gilt 
or  stained,  are  ranged  in  the  open 
cupboards  along  the  walls;  pipes, 
pipetrays,  nargheelehs  and  their 
accompaniments  stand  in  rows, 
though  more  from  a traditional 
idea  of  the  suitability  of  their  pre- 
sence than  for  actual  use,  so 
universally  has  the  cigarette  super- 
seded them  of  late  years  ; arms, 
swords,  daggers,  guns,  pistols,  occa- 
sionally even  lances,  bows,  and 
arrows,  all  old-fashioned,  and  more 
commendable  for  their  inlay  of  gold, 
silver,  and  mother  of  pearl,  than  for 
any  practical  utility,  are  distributed 
about  the  apartment.  Pictures,  too, 
under  certain  restrictions,  are 
not  uncommon ; birds  are  a fa- 
vourite subject ; another  is  afforded 
by  architectural  views  in  ultra- 
Chinese  perspective,  purporting  to 
represent  some  celebrated  mosque, 
that  of  Sultan  Seleem,  perhaps,  or 
of  Mehemet  the  Conqueror ; or, 
more  frequently  still,  the  Meccan 
Ka’abeh,  the  Prophet’s  tomb  at 
Medineh,  or  the  sacred  building  at 
Jerusalem  known  by  the  name  of 
El-Aksa,  or  4 the  extreme,’  by  some 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Solo- 
mon’s temple,  by  others  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  the  authentic  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Also,  and  in  still  greater 
abundance,  choice  poetical  inscrip- 
tions, framed  and  glazed.  Some  are 
in  Persian,  some  Arabic,  many  in 
that  old  high-flown  Stamboollee 
jargon,  half  of  which  was  Per- 
sian, one-third  Arabic,  and  the  re- 
mainder at  best  of  Tartar  origin, 
the  despair  of  the  ordinary  Turkish 
scholar,  and  seldom  wholly  intelli- 
gible to  the  fortunate  possessor 
himself ; but  all  the  more  precious 
on  that  very  account,  4 omne  igno- 
tum,’  &c.,  holding  no  less  true  in 


the  East  than  in  the  West.  Other 
writings,  like  those  before -men- 
tioned, are  only  triumphs  of  cali- 
graphy,  of  illegibility,  that  is,  4 In- 
sha’-Allali,’  4 God- willing,’  a pre- 
cautionary phrase  frequent  on  the 
lips,  nor  rare  in  the  mind  and 
heart ; £ Ya  Hafiz,’  4 Ya  Babb,’  ‘ Ya 
Fettah,’  all  invocations  of  the  Deity 
under  various  propitiatory  attri- 
butes, perhaps  the  oft-recurring 
4 Es-selam  w’es-Selat  ’ala  hhe yr  il- 
MaMlookat,’  1 Salutation  and  bless- 
ings on  the  noblest  of  created 
beings,’  Mahomet,  bien  entenclu,  are 
tortured  into  every  variety  of  Runic 
knot  and  pictorial  misnomer.  Other 
gilded  borders  enclose  congratula- 
tory  verses  on  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  a son,  the  building  of  a house, 
the  celebration  of  a marriage,  and 
so  forth.  In  each  of  these  rhythmic 
performances  the  last  hemistich 
gives,  by  the  decomposition  and 
summation  of  its  letters  according 
to  their  numerical  value,  the  date 
of  the  happy  event  in  question,  a 
favourite  process  of  Oriental  in- 
genuity. 

Besides  the  ‘ Salamlik,’  there 
exist  in  the  larger  and  better  style 
of  houses  one  or  more  other  rooms, 
also  set  apart  for  the  entertainment 
of  guests.  These  are  in  general 
less  abundantly  furnished,  and  are 
intended  for  occupation  by  night 
rather  than  by  day.  They  have 
Divans,  and  little  besides.  Should 
it,  however,  be  winter,  a large  brass 
4 Mankal,’  vulgarly  4 Man  gal,’  or 
wide -mouthed  copper  vessel  for 
holding  charcoal,  about  a foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  with  a stem 
of  about  equal  height,  the  whole 
exquisitely  burnished  and  scoured, 
will  adorn  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment. Open  stoves,  with  dog- 
irons,  common  in  country  localities, 
are  rare  in  towns. 

The  welcome  is  hearty,  not  less 
so  than  that  given  by  our  rural 
proprietor,  but  more  refined  in  its 
manner.  Eating,  drinking,  and 
smoking  come  each  in  its  time,  but 
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early  and  abundantly.  Conversa- 
tion, as  befits  town  life,  flows  readily 
in  various  channels.  Trade,  poli- 
tics, literature,  religion,  all  topics 
are  freely  discussed.  But,  unlike 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
in  Greek  and  Armenian  houses, 
there  is  seldom  any  particular 
anxiety  or  even  interest  manifested 
regarding  European  news  ; whereas 
a word  about  Persia,  Samarkhand, 
Balkh,  Bokhara,  India,  or  even 
China,  finds  attentive  listeners  and 
ready  questioners.  Above  every- 
thing, the  fortune  of  the  Maho- 
metan dynasties,  better  perhaps 
called  anarchies,  of  Central  Asia, 
now  struggling  against  the  en- 
croaching tide  of  Russian  absorp- 
tion, is  a frequent  theme,  and  the 
possible  or  probable  results  of  Mus- 
covite contiguity  to  the  British 
possessions  in  India  are  discussed 
certainly  with  more  earnestness 
and,  it  may  be,  with  more  under- 
standing of  the  case,  than  they 
commonly  are  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Victoria  Tower  itself. 

We  have  heard  a French  traveller 
— respect  for  a great  name  shall 
here  suppress  it — seriously  assert, 
and  assert  believing,  that  at  the 
bare  mention  of  1 Prance  ’ or 
‘ French,’  every  Eastern  heart, 
Turkish,  Arab,  Persian,  etc.,  in- 
stinctively thrills  with  sympathy, 
every  face  beams  with  fraternal 
desire  ; every  hand  is  stretched  out 
for  a loving  and  longing  grasp.  Our 
English  readers,  young  or  old,  are, 
we  think,  not  likely  to  see  such 
visions  or  to  dream  such  dreams 
regarding  the  effect  produced  by  an 
allusion  to  their  own  1 tight  little  is- 
land ’ and  its  belongings ; nor,  we  re- 
spectfully hope,  will  they  suspect  us 
of  seeing  and  dreaming  them  either. 
If  truth  must  out,  liked  in  general 
we  are  not,  loved  still  less  ; but  we 
are  respected,  and  more  particularly 
by  the  Mahometans  of  the  East.  To 
this  feeling  many  causes  have  con- 
tributed ; two  alone  need  mention 
here.  And  firstly,  though  England 


and  her  destinies  be  not  indeed, 
absolutely  considered,  matter  of 
much  sympathy  to  Turk  or  Arab, 
Russia  is  one  of  intense  hatred ; and 
in  proportion  that  England  is  or  may 
be  a counterpoise,  is  she  cherished 
in  their  minds.  Again,  Protes- 
tantism, in  its  more  simple  and  in- 
tellectual character,  shocks  Maho- 
metan taste  less  than  the  tawdry 
finery  and  pious  sensuality  of  the 
Catholic  system,  or  the  gross  hagio- 
latry  and  complicated  ceremonialism 
of  Oriental  Christianity.  Thus  the 
friendship  of  a common  interest  is 
less  chilled  than  it  might  otherwise 
be  by  offensive  adjuncts ; and  the 
great  gulf  fixed  between  Eastern 
and  Western,  if  not  bridged  over,  is 
at  least  perceptibly  narrowed  where 
England  forms  the  opposite  brink. 
Indeed,  to  govern  a Mahometan 
population,  that  of  Egypt — we 
deprecate  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
suggestion — for  example,  though 
a task  difficult  enough  for  a non- 
Mahometan  race  of  whatever  stamp 
and  kind,  would  yet  be  easier,  far 
easier,  for  English  rulers  than  for 
any  others.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the 
general  persuasion  among  Mahome- 
tans themselves  in  the  Levant ; the 
eventuality  is  in  their  mind  one  by 
no  means  to  be  desired  ; yet  one  also 
that  might,  should  events  so  order, 
be  submitted  to  with  a good  grace. 

4 Quo  Musa  tendis  ? ’ — From  the 
dangerous  pitfalls  of  politics,  con- 
versation escapes  to  the  safer 
grounds  of  literature ; and  here  a 
wide  field  opens  out.  We  have 
already  seen  how  contracted  are  the 
limits  of  ordinary  Stamboollee  ac- 
quirements ; while  the  military  class 
in  Turkey,  following  for  the  matter 
of  that  the  example  of 1 the  Captain  ’ 
in  most  countries,  from  the  hero 
of  4 Hamilton’s  Bawn  ’ to  Marshal 
Soult  inclusive,  enjoy  a prescriptive 
freedom  from  the  labours  of  the 
lamp.  Hor  would  any  one  expect 
in  general  to  find  much  book  lore 
among  the  agricultural  classes, 
whose  talk  is  about  oxen,  and  whose 
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whole  soul  is  in  the  furrows  of  the 
plough.  Little  more  should  we  of 
Europe  look  for  the  "representation 
of  national  learning  among  those 
whom  we  emphatically  term  c busi- 
ness men.’  In  the  East  this  is, 
however,  precisely  the  class  which 
divides  with  the  Legists  or  ‘ Mollas  ’ 
the  chief  literary  honours  of  the 
land. 

The  apparent  anomaly  is  easily 
explained.  For  while  on  the  one 
hand  the  town-nurtured  mind  is 
naturally  predisposed  to  enquiry 
and  research  of  all  kinds,  on  the 
other,  business,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally understood  in  the  Mahome- 
tan world,  high  and  low,  has  little 
of  the  speculative  and  venture- 
some character  that  renders  it  in 
Europe  and  America  so  all-absorb- 
ing to  the  energies  of  those  con- 
cerned in  it.  What  is  the  nature 
and  what  are  the  precise  causes  of 
this  diversity  we  shall  presently 
see.  Meanwhile,  except  during  the 
very  hours  of  the  day  when  the 
counting-house  and  store-room  are 
unlocked,  and  the  time  that  the 
merchant  or  shopkeeper  has  his 
books  and  ledgers  actually  open 
before  him  (and  not  always  even 
then),  the  East- Mahometan  ‘ man  of 
business  ’ can,  and  in  general  does, 
as  completely  leave  aside  the  cares, 
anxieties,  and  even  the  very  thought 
of  his  ‘ bread- earning  ’ labour  as 
ever  did  Charles  Lamb  himself 
when  round  the  corner  of  Leaden- 
hall  Street.  But  then  no  one  in 
England  would  have  ever  dreamt  of 
calling  Charles  Lamb  a good 
‘business-man,’  whereas  he  might 
have  been  a very  pattern  specimen 
of  the  article  in  the  East.  Freed 
from  his  commercial  duties,  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Oriental  trades- 
man, already  disciplined  into  ac- 
tivity by  stated  though  light  work, 
readily  seeks  and  finds  occupation 
in  studies  congenial  to  his  personal 
bent,  whatever  that  may  be.  Many 
have  when  young  received  a tole- 
rable education  in  the  local  schools, 


‘ Mektebs  ’ and  ‘ Medresehs,’  besides 
the  instruction  derived  from  private 
‘ AAojas  ’ or  tutors  ; and  have  ac- 
quired a knowledge  of  Arab  and 
Turkish  literature,  narrow  in  its 
limits,  but  within  those  limits  deep 
and  complete  of  its  kind.  This 
foundation  once  laid,  individual 
diligence,  undistracted  by  daily 
newspapers,*  periodicals,  and  the 
plethora  of  books  which  often  over- 
lays the  Western  student  almost  to 
suffocation,  perfects  the  task. 

‘ Gave  hominem  unius  libri  ’ still  re- 
ceives its  full  application  in  the 
East;  and  the  careful  study  of  a 
dozen  Arabic  volumes  in  the  close 
Boolac  print,  read  over  and  over 
till  they  have  been  almost  retained 
by  heart,  can  do  much  to  store  the 
reader’s  head  with  material  for 
thought  and  discussion.  History, 
poetry,  and  romance,  these  volumes 
contain  little  else;  but  so  far  the 
library  is  a very  well  furnished 
one,  much  more  so  than  is  generally 
known  in  Europe,  except  among 
that  small  idiosyncratic  class  deno- 
minated as  ‘Eastern  scholars.’  Ab- 
normal beings  ! for  the  poles  of 
European  thought  and  deed,  and  of 
Asiatic,  lie  too  far  asunder  for  any 
sympathetic  communication  between 
the  twain  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  Meanwhile,  our  amateur 
mercantile  student  becomes  a ‘ well- 
read  ’ man  in  his  line,  and  troubles 
himself  little  about  Western  sciences 
and  languages.  Besides,  man,  in 
his  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
aspects,  is  still  the  main  topic  of 
Oriental  writings,  and  to  him,  one 
way  or  other,  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
volumes  refer.  Next  to  this, 

‘ proximus,  sed  longo  proximus  in- 
tervallo,’  comes  natural  history. 
Chemistry  is  still  worse  represented ; 
geology,  palaeontology,  astronomy, 
mechanical  science,  and  the  like,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  expect. 

Arab  and  Turkish  poetry  and 
romance ; chronicles  of  the  early 
Arabs  (very  apocryphal)  ; lives  of 
Mahomet,  of  his  companions,  of 
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other  Islamitic,  and  even  of  a few 
non-Islamitic  celebrities  ; annals  of 
the  Caliphs,  of  the  Seljook  dynas- 
ties, of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  war 
and  peace  ; narratives  of  Persia  and 
the  trans-Oxian  regions ; abridg- 
ments even  of  universal  history 
( Abool  Eeda’s  is  the  most  popular) ; 
an  occasional  book  % of  travels ; 
religio-moral,  metaphysical,  legal, 
medical,  ultra- Galenian  treatises ; 
all  our  merchant’s  private  studies, 
as  the  list  just  given  sufficiently 
shows,  go  to  confirm  his  Maho- 
metan ideas  ; and  while  they  widen 
them  enough  for  toleration,  deepen 
them  in  precision  and  certainty. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  in  his  interest- 
ing Biographical  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, winds  up  with  a trumpet 
blast  proclaiming  the  final  triumph 
of  Positivism  over  Metaphysics ; 
and  declares  not  inutility  merely 
but  impossibility  to  be  the  term  of 
all  ontological  and  speculative  re- 
search. How  far  the  European 
mind  at  large  acquiesces  in  such  a 
conclusion  may  be  questioned  ; but 
that  the  Levant-Mahometan  mind 
is  still  very  far  from  it,  we  can  con- 
fidently affirm.  And  in  fact  Maho- 
metan Unitarianism  — we  employ 
the  word  in  a purely  non- contro- 
versial, not  in  its  special  and  sec- 
tarian application — is  highly  con- 
genial to  the  entire  school  of 
thought  initiated  by  Spinosa,  and 
worked  out  by  Berkeley,  in  the 
West.  Ebn-Earid,  an  authoritative 
name  in  these  lands,  distinctly 
asserts  in  his  master  lyric,  the 
Tey’yeeyat,  that  he  who  acknow- 
ledges any  duality  whatever  in  the 
whole  circle  of  Being  is  no  true 
Muslim.  For  him  God  is  One, 
God  is  Force,  God  is  Mind,  Matter 
is  Force,  Matter  is  Mind,  Matter  is 
One,  and  so  on,  through  the  entire 
array  of  categories,  effects,  manifes- 
tations, transcendentals,  &c.  This 
•doctrine  of  Pantheistic  sound  in 
European  ears,  yet  widely  removed 
in  Oriental  apprehension  from  what 
Europeans  ordinarily  understand 


by  Pantheism,  is  widely  spread  in 
the  East,  and  is  indeed  held  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  thinking  world 
there ; nor  does  it  in  any  way 
interfere  with  adherence  to  the 
Islamitic  system ; on  the  contrary 
rather  acts  as  a confirmation.  With 
comparative  ease  it  accomplishes 
the  feat  aimed  at,  but  hardly  at- 
tained as  yet,  by  the  so-called 
Bational  Religion  or  Broad  Church 
school  of  England  and  Northern 
Europe — that  namely  of  co-adapting 
the  dogmatically  narrow  phrases  of 
canonical  origin,  with  the  later 
breadth  of  scientific  and  philoso- 
phical discovery  ; and  of  thus  effect- 
ing not  so  much  an  alliance — a 
suspicious  term — as  an  identifica- 
tion of  the  new,  however  rapid  and 
imperious  in  its  progress,  with  the 
old.  In  this  respect  the  compara- 
tive simplicity,  not  to  say  barren- 
ness, of  the  holograph  Koran,  is 
undoubtedly  much  less  embarrass- 
ing to  the  liberal-minded  commen- 
tator than  is  the  multitudinous 
array  of  fact  and  dogma  contained, 
or  implied,  in  our  own  more  com- 
posite volume.  The  Mahometan 
speculator,  while  reducing  his  uni- 
verse with  all  its  phenomena  present 
or  possible  to  an  absolute  One, 
affirmation  or  negation,  only  there- 
by develops  to  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences, unforeseen  perhaps  but 
not  unauthorised,  the  great  unity 
doctrine  of  the  Koran  and  Islam  ; 
the  pillar  which  not  only  sustains 
but  which  itself  is  almost  the  whole 
of  the  edifice.  Hence  follows  a tole- 
rating spirit,  which,  while  admitting 
all,  renders  further  change  next  to 
impossible,  becauses  imply  superflu- 
ous ; and  a largeness  of  belief  that  no 
subsequent  discoveries  can  discon- 
cert, because  all  are  pre-included. 

But  let  us  hear  on  this  subject 
the  most  popular  of  Mahometan 
didactic  poets,  Ebn-Farid,  speaking 
as  mouthpiece  of  the  personified 
Unity,  in  verses  of  which  the  al- 
most startling  clearness  may  on 
this  occasion  partly  atone  for  the 
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defects  inherent  to  translation,  known,  by  name  at  least,  to  every 
They  occur  towards  the  close  of  a educated  child  of  Islam,  from  Bos- 
long  poem  already  alluded  to,  and  nia  to  Bagdad. 

By  Me  the  Koran  illuminates  the  prayerful  recesses  of  the  Mosque  ; 

And  by  Me  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church  is  alike  lighted  up  with  the  Gospel. 

In  Me  the  volumes  of  the  Old  Testament  wherein  Moses  addressed  his  people 
Evening  by  evening  advantage  those  who  listen  to  the  chaunt  of  the  elders. 

The  savage  who  falls  prostrate  to  the  stone  he  worships  in  the  plain, 

It  were  folly  to  deny  that  he  occupies  a place  among  my  adorers. 

And  they  who  danced  round  the  Golden  Calf  may  well  be  excused 
Erom  the  slur  of  polytheism,  by  the  ultimate  meaning  of  things. 

Thus  it  is : in  no  sect  or  nation  has  the  view  been  misdirected ; 

And  in  no  system  has  man’s  thought  gone  astray  from  Me. 

Whoever  has  admired  the  sun  in  the  splendours  of  its  rising, 

Has  but  seen  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  light  an  unveiling  of  mine. 

The  inextinguishable  fire  of  old  tales,  the  miracles  of  nature, 

Mine  they  are,  and  all  their  wonders  are  included  within  my  Law. 

Existences  ordained  in  the  classification  of  nominal  modalities, 

And  Law  working  by  the  diversification  of  attributes  in  the  Oneness  of  Substance. 
That  Law  balances  all  for  ever  between  affirmation  and  negation, 

Between  pleasure  and  pain,  fullness  and  want,  being  and  not-being. 

Thus  men  saw  the  reflection  of  my  brightness,  and  imagined  it  substance  : 

And  their  very  error  was  occasioned  by  and  went  no  further  than  my  ray. 

And  were  it  not  for  the  veil  of  existence  I would  proclaim  myself ; 

But  the  maintenance  of  phenomenal  Law  imposes  silence. 

In  One  the  All  contemplates  Me,  and  I that  am  contemplated  am  the  All, 

And  contemplating  I behold  it  to  be  myself,  and  in  my  light  is  light  and  bliss. 

In  Me  the  moon  wanes  not,  and  the  sun  never  sets, 

And  in  Me  centre  all  the  starry  mazes  in  unerring  order. 

Mine  is  all  Eact  and  all  Energy  of  whatever  lives  and  is  ; 

I am  the  ordainer  and  the  ordinance  of  effect  in  all  space  and  time. 

And  were  it  not  for  the  screen  of  Existences  the  splendour  of  my  Essence 
Had  consumed  and  annihilated  the  appearances  of  its  own  manifestation. 

Welcome  then  to  the  everlasting  Unity,  the  One,  the  Truth, 

Before  which  the  greybeards  of  learning  and  experience  are  the  merest  infants. 


With,  the  special  conclusions 
which  an  over-logical  mind  might 
deduce  from  such  vast  premisses,  we 
have  no  concern.  But  whatever 
opinion  be  formed  regarding  the 
value  of  the  doctrine,  it  will  hardly 
be  disputed  that  its  immediate  and 
natural  result  must  be  a tone  of 
mind  alike  tolerant  towards  others, 
and  averse  to  change  in  itself.  To 
it  we  owe  the  phenomenon,  not 
uncommon,  but  at  times  misinter- 
preted, of  liberal- thinking  Mahome- 
tans, capable  of  feeling  and  of  ex- 
pressing high  appreciation  and 
esteem  for  systems  other  than  their 
own ; the  Christian  for  example. 
Whence  occasionally  follow  hopes 
and  conjectures  as  to  the  reversion- 
ary prospects  of  our  Western  ideas 
on  the  anticipated  demise  of  Islam. 
But  the  matter  is  not  so.  The 
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standing-point  which  the  ‘ Broad 
Church  ’ Mahometan  has  reached 
is  one  best,  perhaps,  defined  as  a 
pantheistic  monotheism,  perfectly 
reconcilable  with  the  exoteric  locu- 
tions of  the  Koran,  aud  nearer  in 
fact  to  the  famous  Chapter  of  Unity, 
than  to  any  other  known  formula. 
As  reasonably  might  a Mr.  Maurice, 
or  a Mr.  Robertson,  be  expected  to 
coalesce  with  Islam,  as  these  men 
with  Christianity. 

But  to  pursue  this  topic  further 
would  lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  present  scope  ; suffice  here  to 
have  sketched  the  general  mental 
pose  of  our  educated  Levantine- 
Mahometan  merchant. 

Town-life  has,  however,  furnished 
examples  also  of  a very  different 
stamp ; instances,  it  will  be  said,  of 
religious  intolerance  and  violent 
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fanaticism,  culminating  in  scenes 
like  those  which  have  from  time  to 
time  disgraced  Aleppo,  Nabloos, 
Damascus,  and  Cairo.  But  the 
causes  of  these  outbreaks  invaria- 
bly prove,  on  investigation,  to  have 
been  of  a national  or  political,  no- 
wise of  a religious  character.  The 
few  educated  and  well-to-do  indi- 
viduals who  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  these  deplorable  events, 
were  animated  by  motives  nearer 
akin  to  those  which  incited  Eliza- 
beth to  her  much  harped-on  per- 
secution of  Catholics,  than  to 
those  which  lighted  up  the  fires  of 
Smithfield  under  her  devout  and 
bloody  predecessor.  The  plot  once 
laid,  the  hopes  of  license  and  pil- 
lage would  alone  suffice  to  procure 
the  complicity  of  the  proletarian 
rabble  never  wanting  in  towns, 
Asiatic  or  European.  But  it  would 
be  unjust  to  lay  either  the  ma- 
lice of  the  leaders  or  the  ferocity 
of  the  rabble  to  the  charge  of  a 
religion  which  has,  in  the  person 
of  its  most  authentic  representa- 
tives, Imams,  and  Mollas,  invaria- 
bly disowned  such  acts,  and  branded 
them  as  the  most  atrocious  of 
crimes.  Ho  Islamitic  Gregory  XIII. 
has  yet  caused  Te  Deunis  to  be 
sung  and  medals  to  be  struck  in 
joyful  commemoration  of  massacred 
unbelievers  ; no  Meccan  Holy  Office 
has  sentenced  to  death  an  entire 
population,  even  though  of  a creed 
differing  from  their  own  no  less 
widely  than  that  of  the  Protestant 
Netherlands  from  Spanish  Catholi- 
city. 

That  individual  cases  of  ill  man- 
ners and  insult  should  here  and 
there  occur  where  the  lower  and 
uneducated  town-classes  are  con- 
cerned, can  hardly  be  a matter  of 
surprise ; the  wonder  would  be  at 
the  contrary.  Foreign  usages  and 
appearances  occasionally  provoke 
them,  especially  in  out-of-the-way 
places ; unseasonable  displays  of 
zeal,  of  national  peculiarities,  of 
* pride  in  the  port,  defiance  in  the 
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eye,’  have  sometimes  led  to  very 
disagreeable  results.  Still  more  is 
this  the  case  where  the  foreign 
usages  ostentatiously  paraded  are 
in  contravention  to  what  the  4 na- 
tives ’ consider  as  conventional 
decorum  or  morality.  Thus,  un- 
veiled female  faces,  and  street 
drunkenness,  things  placed  by  Le- 
vant-Mahometan  ideas  on  much  the 
same  level,  except,  indeed,  that  the 
former  is  in  their  eyes  a sign  of 
even  deeper  depravation  than  the 
latter,  have  from  time  to  time  acted 
unfavourably,  and  provoked  imper- 
tinent or  brutal  demonstrations. 
But  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  hold 
the  Mahometan  religion  as  such 
responsible  in  this  matter. 

From  the  lower  order  of  towns- 
folk, some  of  whose  defects  we 
have  just  noted,  but  who,  on 
the  whole,  are  quieter  and  more 
amenable  by  much  to  law  and  dis- 
cipline than  their  more  intelligent 
turbulent  European  counterparts, 
we  return  to  the  upper  or  mercan- 
tile category. 

Very  rare  is  avarice  or  even 
stinginess  among  this  class  of  men. 
One  of  them  feeds  twenty  poor 
every  Friday  from  his  kitchen  and 
under  his  own  roof;  another  year 
after  year  equips  two  or  three 
pilgrims  and  sends  them  at  his  own 
expense  to  Mecca;  a third  takes 
under  his  charge  and  maintenance 
some  bereaved  family ; a fourth 
erects  public  fountains,  endows 
schools,  &c. ; hardly  one  but  does 
something  in  the  charitable  line, 
for  ‘ expiation,’  in  their  ordinary 
phrase.  ‘ Fasting  conducts  a man 
up  to  the  gate  of  Heaven;  prayer 
opens  it;  but  almsgiving  brings 
him  within,’  said  the  Prophet;  and 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  recom- 
mendations, he  has  had  the  good 
fortune,  rare  among  moralists  and 
lawgivers,  to  be  not  only  honoured 
but  obeyed,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries. 

Hospitality  is  a praise  which  the 
city  folk  share  in  common  with  the 
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generality  of  Eastern  Mahometans. 
But  with  larger  means  than  those 
which  civil,  military,  or  rural 
householders  possess,  merchant 
hospitality  is  larger  also  ; that  it 
should  be  more  elegant  is  a natural 
sequence  of  town-life.  It  is  re- 
markable that  while  the  establish- 
ment of  public  hotels  at  Pera, 
Smyrna,  Beyrout,  Alexandria,  and 
many  other  points,  especially  on  the 
Levant  sea-board,  has  considerably 
modified  Christian  usage  in  this 
respect — so  that  these  lodgingplaces 
are  often  crowded  with  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  who  prefer  them  to  the 
private  quarters  now  more  sparingly 
offered  among  their  tribesmen — no 
perceptible  change  has  yet  taken 
place  among  Mahometan  travellers, 
who  still,  if  not  boarded  by  some 
friend  or  cousin  tenth  remove,  as  is 
more  often  the  case,  select  for 
night- quarters  the  old- fashionned 
khan ; and  in  the  day-time  take 
their  meals  at  the  hap-hazard  of 
friendly  invitations,  but  rarely 
within  the  khan  itself ; next  to 
never  at  an  hotel. 

Another  quality  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  Mahometan  world, 
and  of  which  the  merchant  enjoys 
a full  measure,  is  that  of  being 
satisfied  with  his  position.  The 
restless  striving  after  admittance  to 
a ‘ higher  sphere,’  whether  of  rank, 
fashion,  or  wealth,  which  chiefly 
influences  the  personages  in  Thack- 
eray’s tales,  and  perhaps  in  real 
English  and  European  life,  is  here 
scarcely  perceptible ; the  tradesman 
has  no  ambition  to  be  classed  among 
the  ‘ Beg  ’ nobility  ; and  his  wife  is 
not  likely  to  chatter  much  with  her 
visitors  and  friends  about  noble  ac- 
quaintances and  decorated  connec- 
tions. In  a word,  the  man  of  busi- 
ness is  content  to  be  and  to  pass  for 
a man  of  business,  and  nothing  more ; 
the  merchant  for  a merchant ; the 
private  individual  for  private.  This 
is  partly  a result,  one  desirable  in 
some  respects,  but  not  without  its 
drawbacks  also,  of  the  ‘ Kena’at,’ 


or  1 contentment  ’ doctrine,  which 
forms  so  important  an  item  in  Is- 
lamitic  teaching,  from  the  Prophet’s 
time  downwards ; it  is  also  due  in 
part  to  that  absence  of  conventional 
gradations  which  characterises  Le- 
vant-Mahometan  life.  JSTo  one  in 
these  lands  thinks  it  anywise  extra- 
ordinary that  of  three  brothers  one 
should  be,  e.  g.  a small  shop-keeper, 
the  second  a General,  and  the  third 
a Pasha  ; nor  would  the  latter  two 
deserve. or  obtain  any  special  praise 
for  condescension  should  they  sit 
down  to  table  together  with  the 
first,  or  walk  with  him  down  the 
most  crowded  and  fashionable  street 
of  the  Capital  itself.  That  again  this 
very  recognition  of  individual  worth 
and  intrinsic  fraternity,  independent 
of  social  rank,  and  even  of  wealth, 
is  in  some  measure  due  to  Islam, 
we  do  not  deny ; but  the  pre-Ma- 
hometan annals  of  the  East  show 
that  it  has  been  at  all  times  conge- 
nial to  the  national  characters  of 
Arabs  and  Kurdes,  Turks,  and 
Turkomans.  And  this  in  its  turn 
tends  to  produce  a certain  ease  and 
repose  of  manner,  not  precisely  that 
which  stamps  the  caste  of  Yere  de 
Vere,  but  sufficient  to  remove  the 
Levajit-Mahometan,  generally  taken, 
to  an  infinite  distance  from  the 
typical  ‘ snob  ’ of  our  own  satirists, 
and  to  make  him,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent at  least,  a gentleman  both  in 
thought  and  bearing. 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  our 
merchant  in  that  which  must  con- 
stitute his  chief  praise  or  blame, 
his  professional  capacity.  And  here 
again  we  find  him  (equidistant)  from 
the  European  on  one  side,  and  from 
the  Levant- Christian  of  the  same 
class  on  the  other. 

Among  the  many  items  in  which 
the  Mahometan  system  requires,  if 
not  mending,  at  least  large  adapta- 
tion to  an  altered  state  of  things, 
we  must  number  the  restrictions  it 
imposes  on  trade.  These  belong  to 
a whole  category  of  precepts  and 
prohibitions  such  as  have  fettered 
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most  religions ; and  the  comparative 
freedom  from  which  was  no  small 
merit  of  Christianity  in  its  original 
institution.  Simple,  many  would 
say  defective,  on  its  dogmatic  side, 
the  Mahometan  code  errs  sadly  by 
excess  in  its  practical  regulations, 
which  extend  to  almost  every  detail 
of  life,  social  and  personal.  For 
some  the  Koran  is  responsible,  for 
some  tradition.  Many  of  these  pro- 
hibitions were  really  useful  at  the 
time  and  for  the  local  and  national 
circumstances  under  which  they 
were  promulgated  ; but  the  inflexi- 
bility of  religious  sanction  has  ren- 
dered them  real  evils  to  a later  and 
altered  age.  Of  this  kind  are,  for 
example,  the  laws  regulating  mar- 
riage, inheritance,  and  slavery ; 
decided  improvements,  no  doubt,  on 
what  had  existed  in  Arabia,  and 
even  in  the  greater  part  of  the  world, 
before  Mahomet’s  time  ; but,  for  all 
that,  positively  injurious  when  main- 
tained in  the  midst  of  an  advanced 
or  advancing  order  of  things.  And 
to  this  list  belong  the  limitations 
placed  to  commerce  by  the  Arab 
legislator  ; and  more  especially  his 
two  great  prohibitions — that  of  in- 
terest, and  that  of  conditional  con- 
tract. By  the  first  of  these,  Credit, 
and  by  the  second,  Speculation,  are 
absolutely  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  trade  ; which  is  thus  simplified 
down  to  a process  sufficient  perhaps 
for  an  inchoative  society  and  re- 
stricted intercourse,  but  very  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements,  or  rather 
to  the  essence  of  business,  as  it  is  now 
carried  on.  Under  the  Mahometan 
system  not  only  is  the  smallest  per- 
centage on  money  held  illegal,  but 
even  the  exchange  of  like  for  like 
within  what,  by  Mr.  Darwin’s  leave, 
we  must,  for  want  of  a better  name, 
call  species,  as,  e.  g.  the  barter  of 
corn  against  barley,  of  wool  against 
goat- skins,  of  oxen  against  buffaloes, 
nay,  some  doctors  aver,  of  metal 
against  metal,  is  unlawful  in  itself ; 
or  at  least  is  rendered  null  and  void 
by  the  fact  of  any  profit  soever  ac- 


cruing from  the  exchange  to  either 
of  the  parties  concerned.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  all  loan,  use,  or 
deposit.  Again,  by  the  second  veto , 
that  placed  on  conditional  contract, 
all  foresale,  or  bargain  regarding  a 
thing  not  yet  in  actual  existence 
under  the  precise  form  bargained 
for,  as,  for  example,  corn,  while  yet 
in  blade,  metal,  still  in  ore,  and  so 
forth,  is  excluded.  And,  by  the 
same  principle,  all  insurances,  an- 
nuities, and  speculations  of  every 
kind,  are  excluded  also. 

Whether  or  not  commerce  and 
business  in  general  might  ulti- 
mately be  gainers  were  these  regu- 
lations observed  everywhere  and  at 
all  times,  without  the  very  possi- 
bility of  infraction,  might  be  matter 
of  theoretical  enquiry.  Loss  of 
activity  might,  it  is  possible,  be 
made  up  by  gain  in  solidity  ; and 
immunity  from  the  chances  of 
bankruptcy  might  console  for  the 
certain  impossibility  of  accumulated 
fortunes.  Thus  much  is  sure  ; that 
the  trading  world  would  pass  into 
a very  4 Cathay  ’ of  stagnation  ; and 
better,  perhaps,  fifty  years  of  Europe, 
with  all  its  national  debts,  insol- 
vencies, crises,  and  joint-stock 
smashes,  than  that.  Anyhow,  the 
thing  is  now  simply  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ; nineteen- twentieths  of  the 
world  that  is  world,  have  adopted 
the  credit  system  in  its  fullest 
extent ; and  the  remaining  twen- 
tieth must,  it  is  clear,  join  in,  under 
penalty  of  an  ostracism  equivalent 
to  extinction. 

In  matter  of  plain  straight-for- 
ward interest  on  money-loans,  a sort 
of  compromise  has  been  allowed 
rather  than  accepted  ; and  twelve 
per  cent,  has  passed  into  permissive 
legality.  Stambool  set  the  example  : 
and  the  provinces  have  followed  ; 
not  readily  indeed,  but  passively ; 
and  under  the  silent  protest  of 
abstaining  where  possible,  or  at 
least  ignoring.  But  in  other 
respects  the  Prophet’s  original 
theory  has  suffered  no  infringement. 
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Hence  our  Mahometan  tradesman, 
imbued  from  his  earliest  youth  with 
the  persuasion  that  new  interest  is 
but  old  usury  writ  large ; that  insur- 
ance is  a presumptuous  invasion  on 
the  rights  of  Providence,  and  that 
all  games  of  chance,  from  the  pack 
of  cards  on  the  green  table  to  the 
larger  stakes  played  in  the  courts 
of  the  Bourse  and  Stock  Exchange, 
are  alike  unlawful  things,  finds 
himself  not  unfrequently  in  sore 
straits ; and  is  put  to  the  strangest 
shifts  by  the  pressing  necessity  of 
reconciling  theory  with  practice, 
the  dictates  of  Meccan  law  with 
the  axioms  of  modern,  and,  above 
all,  of  European  commerce. 

True,  where  such  questionable 
dealings  regard  a non-Mahometan 
contracting  party,  results  may  be 
accepted  while  the  steps  leading  to 
them  are  prudishly  suppressed ; 
and,  so  long  as  a formal  avowal  is 
avoided,  the  Muslim  trader  may 
flatter  himself  that  he  is  no  party  to 
the  unrighteous  process,  however 
largely  he  may  share  in  its  subse- 
quent advantages.  Casuistry  is  a 
plant  of  all  climates ; and  the 
Molinas  and  the  Abbesses  of  An- 
douillets  of  Western  celebrity  have 
their  counterparts,  though  pale  ones, 
in  the  East.  But  where  the  con- 
tracting  parties  are  both  Maho- 
metans, the  flattering  unction  of 
self  deceit  requires  a thicker  laying 
on ; and  evasions  which  the  moralist 
may  laugh  or  cry  over  according  to 
his  mood,  are  frequently  resorted  to. 

For  instance,  Ahmed  Ebn- Tahir 
wishes  to  sell  to  Mohammed  el- 
Feyoomee  the  autumn  produce  of  a 
vineyard  which  is  not  yet  in  so 
much  as  leaf ; and  reason  good,  the 
month  is  February.  Thus,  by  all 
the  traditions  of  El-Bokaree,  all  the 
decisions  of  Aboo-Hanifeh,  and  all 
the  glosses  of  Aboo-Yoosef,  a trans- 
action for  the  very  tendrils  would 
be  illegal,  let  alone  the  grapes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bargain  is  an 
advantageous  one.  How  can  it  be 
brought  about  P 


Witnesses  are  summoned  to  the 
‘Divan’  of  Ebn-Tahir;  and  all 
other  suitable  preparatives  for  an 
act  of  transfer  are  made  in  due 
form.  The  master  of  the  house  then 
gives  the  word,  and  a servant  enters 
the  assembly,  conducting  with  him 
a cat,  not  harmless  only  but  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion.  Our  readers 
must  not  push  the  association  of 
ideas  so  far  as  to  suppose  that 
the  feline  animal  is  specially  selected 
on  account  of  certain  hypocritical 
qualities  with  which  it  may  be  en- 
dowed ; any  other  quadruped  or 
biped  would  do  as  well,  but  cats  are 
generally  most  convenient  to  hand 
indoors.  Accordingly  enter  puss, 
with  a couple  of  grape  branches 
suspended  across  her  back  by  a 
string.  A pair  of  olives,  of  brick 
or  stone  chippings,  of  pieces  of  soap, 
or  of  any  substance  whatever  may 
hold  place,  according  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  proposed  contract. 
‘Bear  witness  all  you  here  pre- 
sent, that  I have  sold  this  load  of 
grapes  to  Mohammed  el-Feyomee 
for  twenty  thousand  piastres/ 
says  Ahmed.  ‘ Bear  witness  all 
present  that  I have  bought  them  of 
Ahmed  Ebn-Tahir  at  the  same 
price/  subjoins  Mohammed.  Papers 
are  signed  and  registered  accord- 
ingly ; and  a private  understanding- 
transfers  the  entire  transaction  to 
the  vineyard  produce  at  nine  or  ten 
months’  date. . Meanwhile  the  con- 
sciences of  the  parties  concerned 
are  quieted  by  the  real  existence  of 
something  belonging  to  the  kind 
recorded  in  the  deed  of  sale  at  the 
actual  time  of  the  sale  itself. 

A very  childish  proceeding,  and 
belonging  to  a class  of  ‘ reservations’ 
appositely  defined  elsewhere  as  ‘ a 
lie,  plus  a shuffle.’  For  parallel 
illustrations  vid.  Liguori,  Molina, 
Bonacina,  Gury,  &c.  passim. 

Other  evasions,  more  clearly, 
however,  marked  with  the  broad 
stamp  of  dishonesty,  are  in  frequent 
use.  Interest  is  concealed  under  a 
fictitious  augmentation  of  capital ; 
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insurance  is  veiled  by  an  imaginary 
transfer;  usury,  gambling,  all  can 
pass  muster  under  analogous  dis- 
guises. How  methods  like  these 
bring  with  them  a double  evil,  that 
of  commercial  insecurity,  and  that 
of  moral  deterioration,  may  easily 
be  understood.  Yet  even  at  the 
cost  of  such  sacrifices  at  the  altar  of 
trade,  the  Mahometan  merchant 
can  but  ill  compete  with  the  more 
thorough-going  and  unhampered 
Christian  votaries  of  the  golden 
goddess. 

Very  generally,  however,  and  un- 
less some  extraordinary  gain  or 
urgent  need  be  in  view,  the  Levant 
Mahometan  trader  eschews  ‘ credit  ’ 
under  all  its  forms,  and  prefers  to 
traffic  in  actual  values.  Hence, 
while  his  operations  are  slow,  they 
are  commonly  sure ; and  his  name 
figures  comparatively  seldom  on 
the  great  Insolvency  List,  wherein 
his  Greek,  and  even  his  Armenian, 
brethren  occupy  so  distinguished  a 
position.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
great  Levant  crisis  of  1858,  when 
every  Maronite  and  Melchite  trades- 
man in  Beyroot  had  to  undergo 
whitewashing  of  some  kind  or  other, 
and  but  few  of  the  Syrian,  Ortho- 
dox Greek,  or  Armenian  dealers 
were  able  wholly  to  dispense  with 
the  same  daubing  process,  the  sub- 
stantial Mahometan  merchants  of 
the  city  passed  through  the  ordeal 
unscathed ; and  if  they  profited 
little  by  the  mishaps  of  their  col- 
leagues, they  at  least  lost  nothing. 
Indeed  it  would  hardly  be  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that,  in  the  Levant 
business- world  an  insolvent  Maho- 
metan is  as  rare  a phenomenon  as  a 
solvent  Greek.  Thus  far  the  ad- 
vantage derived  from  adherence  to 
Koran  and  ‘ Sunneh’  is  real;  though 
purchased  at  a price  which  may 
be  considered  as  above  its  value. 

Setting  , aside  the  casuistical 
shufflings  sometimes  induced,  as 
above  said,  by  religious  constraint,  a 
good  feature  of  Mahometan  men  of 
business  is,  due  allowance  made  for 
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individual  exceptions,  their  honesty. 
This  quality,  from  whatever  cause, 
runs  through  all  Levant-Mahometan 
society,  and  contrasts  it  favourably 
with  the  Levant- Christian;  but  from 
the  nature  of  things  it  attracts 
most  notice  in  the  mercantile  class. 
A word  among  these  men  is,  in 
general,  as  good  as  a bond;  and 
both  are  respected.  Indeed  we  have 
known  large  transactions,  involving 
the  value  of  thousands,  opened,  con- 
tinued, and  satisfactorily  concluded 
without  a single  written  cypher. 
Few  Europeans  of  long  residence  in 
the  East  but  would  rather  have  to 
do  with  a Mahometan  than  with 
any  other  * native  ’ soever,  where 
money  or  honour  are  concerned. 
Black  sheep  are  not  wanting  among 
them  indeed,  no  more  than  in  any 
other  flock ; but  they  are  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule.  Our  own  Levant 
experience  has  more  than  once 
shown  us  mistakes  in  an  account  to 
the  advantage  of  the  receiver  cor- 
rected by  the  receiver  himself ; an 
article  omitted  by  accident  spon- 
taneously made  good ; an  extra 
profit  on  a bargain  acknowledged 
before  enquired  into,  and  paid  be- 
fore claimed.  But  these  cases,  one 
and  all,  were  among  Mahometans. 

Among  the  citizen  classes  women 
have  less  direct  influence  than 
among  the  agricultural;  nor  can  it 
be  otherwise.  Towns  are  the  strong- 
holds of  etiquette,  and  Eastern  eti- 
quette has  in  all  times  honoured 
women  as  some  printers  do  the 
name  of  the  Deity,  by  a blank. 
Mahometanism,  in  an  evil  hour  for 
itself,  took  up  and  exaggerated  this 
tendency.  Still  it  would  be  strange 
if  among  races  gifted  with  such  in- 
tensity of  family  feeling  as  Easterns 
commonly  are,  and  under  a system 
which  asserts  to  the  married  woman 
rights  in  property  and  law  equal  in 
almost  every  respect  to  those  of  her 
husband,  female  authority  or  per- 
suasion should  go  for  nothing.  Ac- 
complished women,  learned  women, 
too,  are  not  wanting ; and  in  general 
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it  may  be  said  that  the  town  ladies  of 
the  Mahometan  Levant,  if  not  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  Miss  Becker 
or  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Walker,  have  a 
fair  share  of  the  superior  culture 
that  surrounds  them.  And  if  less 
accessible  to  saints  and  dervishes 
than  their  rural  sisters,  they  are 
equally  with  them  zealous  suppor- 
ters of  Islam,  only  their  zeal  is  more 
according  to  knowledge. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  asked,  What 
is  the  attitude  of  the  mercantile 
class  towards  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, and  order  of  things  ? Briefly,' 
it  is  one  less  positively  hostile  than 
that  of  the  agriculturists,  yet  far 
from  friendly.  Some,  not  a few, 
indeed,  of  the  merchants  are  con- 
nected with  the  old  Begs  by  birth 
or  marriage,  and  sympathise  with 
their  disestablished  relatives.  Some, 
the  better  instructed  from  their 
studies,  and  the  comparatively  un- 
educated from  their  ignorance,  are 
too  zealous  Mahometans  to  approve 
of  measures  emanating  from  Paris, 


or  at  least  imitative  of  that  capital 
and  its  Government.  Some,  again, 
murmur,  with  how  much  cause  we 
will  not  here  enquire,  against  an 
administration  which,  say  they, 
takes  much  and  gives  nothing ; 
taxes  heavily  the  produce  to  which 
it  has  in  no  way  contributed,  and 
the  commerce  that  it  has  rather 
cramped  and  fettered  than  facili- 
tated ; in  a word,  that  reaps  where 
it  has  not  sown,  and  gathers  where 
it  has  not  scattered.  Others  are 
disaffected  for  all  these  reasons  con- 
jointly. In  fine,  universal  suffrage, 
were  it  a possibility  in  these  lands, 
would  return  opposition  candidates 
for  the  towns  scarce  less  surely 
than  for  the  country.  A formidable 
combination.  But  as  neither  suf- 
frage nor  representation  exist,  the 
opposition  is  still  in  posse  only,  and, 
for  the  present,  seems  likely  to  re- 
main so. 

From  the  tradespeople  and  town- 
folk  we  come  by  an  easy  transition 
to  the  learned  Profession. 

G. 


( To  he  continued.') 
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FASHIONS  IN  HAIR  AND  HEAD-DRESSES.1 


lip  HE  RE  are  three  facts  -which  the 
JL  advocates  of  the  Rights  of 
Women,  so  far  as  these  are  based 
upon  an  alleged  equality  of  the 
sexes,  will  find  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  get  over : i . The  peculiar 
functions  of  the  fair  sex  touching 
the  continuation  of  the  species:  2. 
That  no  woman  has  ever  manifested 
the  highest  order  of  genius  in  any 
walk  of  literature  or  art : 3.  That 
women  have  never  been  able  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  fashion,  however  absurd, 
ridiculous,  destructive  to  beauty, 
or  ruinous  to  health.  Without  en- 
tering on  the  main  question,  or 
seeking  to  break  a lance  with  Mr. 
Mill,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  third  of  these  social  phenomena 
and  point  the  concomitant  or  re- 
sulting moral. 

The  history  of  masculine  cos- 
tume is  undoubtedly  a stinging 
satire  on  the  male  sex.  It  com- 
prises every  variety  of  vestment  or 
device  by  which  the  human  form 
could  be  disguised,  disfigured,  or 
distorted.  But  if  not  more  be- 
coming, it  has  gradually  become 
more  rational ; ease  and  comfort 
are  pursued  with  even  an  undue 
disregard  of  appearances ; and 
the  movements  of  the  most  con- 
summate exquisite  are  free  and 
unfettered,  except  when  he  occa- 
sionally indulges  in  tight  boots. 

The  greatest  improvement  is  in 
the  head ; i.e.  the  outside ; es- 
pecially in  the  general  abandon- 
ment of  the  peruke.  Wigs,  meant 
to  pass  for  the  natural  hair  of  the 
wearer,  are  still  to  be  detected  by  a 
critical  observer,  though  daily  get- 
ting rarer ; but  the  formal  and 


avowed  peruke,  a costly  and  incon- 
venient article,  has  been  perma- 
nently laid  aside  except  by  the 
judicial  body  and  the  bar.  Even 
the  bishops  have  succeeded  in 
discarding  it  after  a prolonged 
struggle ; in  the  course  of  which 
one  of  them  (Pelham,  Bishop  of 
Chichester)  is  reported  to  have 
knelt  in  vain  to  George  III.  for 
permission  to  begin  the  innova- 
tion. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  French 
Revolution,  which  introduced  crops 
a la  Brutus , the  wigs  commonly 
worn  by  gentlemen  in  the  streets 
of  London  cost  from  thirty  to  forty 
guineas  ; c and  (adds  a distinguished 
contemporary)  Rogers,  appealing 
to  Luttrell  in  our  hearing,  thus  de- 
scribed a mode  of  theft  as  practised 
in  London  within  their  common 
memory.  The  operator  was  a 
small  dog  in  a butcher’s  tray  on 
the  shoulders  of  a tall  man  ; and 
when  the  wig  was  adroitly  twitched 
off,  the  bewildered  owner  looked 
round  for  it  in  vain  ; an  accomplice 
confused  and  impeded  under  the 
pretence  of  assisting  him,  and  the 
tray-bearer  made  off.’2 

Whilst  this  custom  lasted,  the 
being  wigged  was  as  marked  a step 
in  the  adolescent’s  approach  to 
manhood  as  being  breeched,  and 
was  postponed  as  long  as  possible 
by  prudent  parents  with  a view  to 
economy.  The  second  wife  of 
Racine  wrote  thus  to  Jean-Bap tiste, 
his  son  by  his  first;  who,  on  be- 
coming secretary  of  embassy  in 
Holland,  was  obliged  to  conform  to 
the  fashion:  ‘Your  father  deeply 
regrets  the  necessity  which  you  say 
you  are  under  of  wearing  a wig. 


1 Lcs  Femmes  blondes  selon  les  perntres  de  V ecole  de  Venise.  Par  deux  V enitiens 
[M.  Feuillet  de  Conches].  Paris,  1865. 

2 Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  1866. 
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He  leaves  the  decision  to  the  am- 
bassador. When  your  father  is  in 
better  health  he  will  order  M. 
Marguery  to  make  you  such  a one 
as  you  require.  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  de  Gramont  is  very  sorry  for 
you  that  you  should  lose  the  attrac- 
tion which  your  hair  gave  you.’ 
Two  curious  facts  are  recorded 
by  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  showing 
the  value  and  importance  of  the 
wig.  The  one,  that  Kant’s  wig, 
immediately  on  his  death,  was  sold 
for  thirty  thousand  florins,  equi- 
valent to  nearly  three  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  and  on  being  put 
up  to  auction  some  years  afterwards 
fetched  twelve  thousand  thalers,  or 
rather  more  than  half.  The  other, 
for  which  no  authority  is  given, 
that  when,  after  the  battle  of  Ra- 
millies,  Marshal  Villeroy’s  perruque 
d noeud  esjoagnol , found  amongst 
his  baggage,  was  brought  to  Marl- 
borough, the  Duke  put  it:  on  exult- 
ingly  as  the  crowning  triumph  of 
the  day.  Lord  Macaulay,  who  in- 
sists that  avarice  was  the  master 
passion  of  Marlborough’s  life,  would 
probably  have  contended  that  he 
thus  appropriated  Villeroy’s  wig 
from  motives  of  economy. 

A curious  instance  of  the  utility 
of  a wig  is  related  in  a modern 
book  of  travels.  An  emigrant  on 
his  way  to  the  back  settlements  of 
North  America  was  pursued  by  a 
savage  bent  on  scalping  him.  He 
was  overtaken,  and  the  pursuer’s 
grasp  was  on  his  head,  preparatory 
to  the  operation.  But  he  wore 


a wig,  which  came  off ; and  the 
savage  was  so  startled  by  the  in- 
cident that  he  abandoned  the  me- 
ditated victim  and  ran  away. 

The  best  part  of  a century  has 
elapsed  since  we,  of  the  masculine 
gender,  have  emancipated  ourselves 
from  this  tyrant  custom,  whilst 
women  were  never  more  completely 
subjected  to  it  than  now.  They 
are  not  content  with  one  phase  of 
the  folly : they  insist  not  merely 
on  making  themselves  top-heavy  by 
chignons  or  masses  of  false  tresses, 
but  on  changing  the  natural  colour 
of  their  hair,  however  suited  to  their 
complexion,  for  any  artificial  tint 
which  may  happen  to  have  been 
brought  into  temporary  vogue  by 
an  Anonyma  or  notorious  member 
of  the  demi-monde.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  fashion  for 
golden,  yellow,  and  light- auburn 
hair  was  imported  into  this  country 
from  Paris,  where  it  was  set  by 
ladies  of  a class  whose  very  exist- 
ence would  have  been  ignored  not 
only  by  our  grandmothers  and  great- 
grandmothers, but  by  the  bevy  of 
beauties  who  attended  the  first 
drawing-room  of  Queen  Victoria.1 
And  yet  it  might  be  traced  far  back 
to  a classic,  romantic,  pictorial,  or 
poetic  source : it  was  equally  irre- 
sistible in  Borne  when  Rome  was 
the  mistress  of  the  wrorld,  and  in 
Venice  when  Venice  was  the  recog- 
nised Queen  of  the  Adriatic : we 
find  it  illustrated  or  recorded  by  the 
pens  of  Ovid  and  Catullus  and  the 
pencils  of  Titian  and  Giorgione.  The 


1 ‘ Une  Anglaise  longtemps  nominee  Miss  Anonyma , qui  dompte  les  plus  fougueux 
chevaux  comme  une  ecuyere  de  cirque,  qui  se  mele  sans  scrupules  aux  groupes  des 
amazones  du  grand  monde,  aux  matrones,  aux  misses  de  la  Nobility  et  de  la  Gentry 
a Hyde  Park,  qui  fait  piaffer  ses  fins  coursiers  a de  grandes  chassos  aristocratiques — 

With  such  array  Harpalyce  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser — 

e’est  elle  qui  la  premiere  s’est  dor6  les  cheveux  au  moyen  de  drogues,  et  qui 
rayonne  sous  la  criniere  leonine  comme  le  l-lond  Phebus.  Une  autre,  une  Anglaise 
encore,  qui  s’est  decoree  du  nom  le  plus  digne  des  perles  d’Orient,  jadis  si  fort 
prisees  a Venise  ; qui  le  dispute  de  teinture  et  de  blond  factice  avec  sa  compatriote  de- 
Hyde  Park,  eclabousse  Paris  de  son  luxe.’ — Les  Femmes  blondes,  p.  139. 
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Chloes,  Pyrrhas,  and  Cynthias,  as 
well  as  the  Lauras,  Lncretias,  and 
Leonoras,  were  blondes ; and  the 
manner  in  which  they  acquired  or 
increased  their  indispensable  at- 
tractiveness in  this  respect  has 
supplied  materials  for  many  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of 
morals  and  manners. 

When  the  Abbe  de  Bernis  arrived 
at  Venice  to  fulfil  his  functions  as 
ambassador,  he  immediately  set 
about  looking  and  enquiring  for  the 
famous  blondes , so  warmly  and 
variously  tinted,  of  the  Venetian 
school  of  painters  from  Carpaccio 
downwards,  a type  differing  widely 
from  what  passes  under  the  desig- 
nation of  ‘ fair  ’ in  this  country. 
Judging  from  the  portraits  and 
historical  masterpieces  of  this  school, 
he  expected  to  find  Venice  a vast 
paradise  of  blondes  from  the  lightest 
shades  of  gold  or  flaxen  to  those 
little  removed  from  auburn,  chest- 
nut, or  red.  To  his  ineffable  dis- 
appointment and  surprise,  he  found 
living  blondes  as  rare  a3  gardens 
and  flowers  at  V enice  ; and  instead 
of  them  he  was  everywhere  encoun- 
tered by  brunettes  with  glossy  ebon 
tresses  and  complexions  embrowned 
and  enriched  by  their  sun. 

‘ These’  (continues  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches)  c no  doubt  had  their  price  : 
no  one  knew  this  better  than  the 
Abbe.  But  after  all  he  was  in 
search  of  those  splendid  and  volup- 
tuous creatures  crowned  with  gold 
by  the  illustrious  painters  ; and  per- 
haps in  such  a disposition  the 
beautiful  Corbeau  ISToir 1 2 of  the 
Regent  would  only  have  excited  his 
disdain.  He  knew  by  heart  his 
Voiture  and  his  Sarrasin ; but  he 


longed  for  something  better  than 
Paulet  la  Lionne ; 2 and  all  his  poetry 
was  out  of  joint.  He  required  at 
least  the  Lavinia  of  the  Louvre 
Titian,  or  the  original  of  the  female 
figure  in  Giorgione’s  Astrologer  of 
the  Manfrini  Gallery,  or  that  fine 
personification  of  Venice,  with  eyes 
of  limpid  blue,  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Doge’s  Palace  by  Paul  Veronese — 
Venice  crowned  and  triumphant, 
displaying  a superb  form  where 
nothing  is  out  of  harmony  : 

Et  qui  laisse  a demi,  sur  son  front  orgueil- 
leux, 

En  longues  tresses  d’or,  tomber  ses  blonds 
cheveux. 

But  all  bloomed  around  him  in  the 
usual  order  of  nature,  scattering  as 
at  all  times  the  divers  shades  of 
beauty,  regardless  of  the  caprices 
of  art  and  the  exclusive  vanities  of 
the  world.  In  a word,  the  brunette 
predominated— the  decided,  pro- 
nounced brunette , with  her  prompt, 
rapid  glance  of  sovereignty  or  sensi- 
bility, imperious  or  subdued.  In 
vain  did  he  frequent  the  popular 
fairs  of  the  parishes  ; in  vain  did 
he  attend  with  the  discriminating 
glance  of  a connoisseur  those  ex- 
citing religious  solemnities,  those 
fetes,  which  roused  the  whole  popu- 
lation, and  brought  forth  from  the 
old  quarters  of  Castello  and  Cana- 
reggio  these  types,  preserved  as  it 
were  under  glass,  of  antique  Venice 
— no  Lavinia,  neither  in  the 
churches,  nor  in  the  circles,  nor 
under  the  mysteries  of  the  gondola, 
nor  in  the  Place  St.-Marc,  where 
beauty  manifested  itself  in  the  good 
old  time  as  a traditional  product 
of  the  sun.  Hardly  anywhere  a 


1 This  name  (Black  Crow)  was  given  by  the  Regent  to  one  of  his  favourites,  the 
Marquise  de  Parabere. 

2 An  habituee  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  celebrated  by  Yoiture  and  Sarrasin, 
so  called  from  the  tawny  colour  of  her  hair. 

Heine  des  animaux,  adorable  Lionne, 

Dont  la  douce  fureur  ne  fait  mourir  personne, 

Si  ce  n’est  que  I’amour  se  serve  de  vos  yeux. 
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living  sample  of  those  ancientmasses 
of  yellow  hair  ( flavescenies ) with 
which  every  one  of  the  women  of 
the  Supper  of  Paul  Veronese  (now 
in  the  Louvre)  was  adorned,  as  well 
as  the  other  feminine  creations  of 
the  master.’ 

The  same  lively  writer,  whom  we 
have  rather  paraphrased  than  trans- 
lated, goes  on  to  ask  whether  this 
seeming  change  or  transformation 
was  owing  to  an  exceptional  caprice 
of  nature  ? ‘ No,  assuredly:  the 

cause  must  be  sought  in  the 
variations  of  fashion  in  which 
women  delight,  in  their  levity  and 
mutability — “ Varium  et  mutabile 
semper.”  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
those  who  were  not  naturally  blondes 
became  so  artificially.  The  Vene- 
tian painters  of  the  period  did  no 
more  than  reproduce  what  they  had 
constantly  before  their  eyes.’  The 
general  agreement  amongst  them 
to  paint  only  blondes  is  a sufficient 
proof  that  in  this  country  of  bru- 
nettes there  were  no  longer  brunettes. 
To  be  blonde  had  become  an  art ; 
and  what  at  first,  under  Carpaccio, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  still  but  a caprice  of  coquetry, 
had  become  later,  under  Titian  and 
Paul  Veronese,  the  dream  and  the 
necessity  of  the  generality  of  Ve- 
netian women.  ‘ Every  traveller 
learned  in  art,  arriving  for  the  first 
time  at  Venice,  must  have  felt  the 
same  surprise  as  the  Abbe  de 
Berais.  We  ourselves,  Venetians, 
in  order  to  explain  for  you  the  past 
in  comparison  with  the  present, 
were  naturally  led  to  the  study  of 
the  origin,  the  means,  and  the  re- 
sults of  this  episode  in  our  manners ; 
and  the  documents,  the  evidences 
of  all  sorts  that  we  then  collected 
on  this  subject,  are  calculated,  we 
think,  especially  at  this  time,  to 
interest  public  curiosity  in  France  ’ 
— and  he  might  well  add  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  fashion  has  been 
revived  in  its  most  extravagant 
and  mischievous  form,  to  the  terror 


of  husbands  and  fathers,  whose 
purses  are  laid  under  heavy  con- 
tribution to  pay  for  what  offends 
their  notions  of  propriety  and  their 
taste. 

A single  extract  from  the  many 
curious  books  cited  to  throw  light 
on  this  topic  will  suffice  to  show 
how  the  dames  of  Venice  set  to 
work  to  acquire  the  coveted  at- 
traction, and  what  dangers  they 
incurred,  what  privations  they  en- 
dured, in  the  attainment  of  it.  The 
Strasburg  goose,  fastened  to  the 
floor  before  a fire  to  enlarge  its 
liver,  affords  the  closest  parallel  to 
the  fair,  or  would  be  fair,  Venetian, 
with  her  dripping  head  exposed  to 
the  sun,  as  Cesare  V ecellio,  writing 
in  1589,  pictures  her  : 

4 The  houses  of  Venice  are  com- 
monly crowned  with  little  construc- 
tions in  wood,  resembling  a turret 
without  a roof.  On  the  ground 
these  lodges  or  boxes  are  formed  of 
masonry,  floored  like  what  are 
called  terrazzi  at  Florence  and 
Naples,  and  covered  with  a cement 
of  sand  and  lime  to  protect  them 
from  the  rain.  It  is  in  these  that 
the  Venetian  women  may  be  seen 
as  often  and  indeed  oftener  than 
in  their  chambers ; it  is  there  that, 
with  their  heads  exposed  to  the  full 
ardour  of  the  sun  during  whole 
days,  they  strain  every  nerve  to 
augment  their  charms,  as  if  they 
needed  it,  as  if  the  constant  use  of 
so  many  methods  known  to  all  did 
not  expose  their  natural  beauty  to 
pass  for  no  better  than  artificial. 
During  the  hours  when  the  sun 
darts  its  most  vertical  and  scorch- 
ing rays  they  repair  to  these  boxes 
and  condemn  themselves  to  broil  in 
them  unattended.  Seated  there, 
they  keep  on  wetting  their  hair 
with  a sponge  dipped  in  some  elixir 
of  youth  prepared  with  their  own 
hands  or  purchased.  They  moisten 
their  hair  afresh  as  fast  as  it  is  dried 
by  the  sun,  and  it  is  by  the  unceasing 
renewal  of  this  operation  that  they 
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become  what  you  see  them,  blondes. 
When  engaged  in  it  they  throw 
over  their  ordinary  dress  a peignoir 
or  dressing-gown,  of  the  finest 
white  silk,  which  they  call  schia- 
vonetto.  They  wear  on  their  heads 
a straw  hat  without  a crown,  so 
that  the  hair  drawn  through  the 
opening  may  be  spread  upon  the 
borders.  This  hat,  doing  double 
duty  as  a drying-line  for  the  hair 
and  a parasol  to  protect  the  neck 
and  face,  was  called  solana.’  In 
winter,  or  when  the  sun  failed, 
they  wetted  and  dried  their  hair 
before  a fire. 

The  precise  duration  of  this 
practice  is  left  in  doubt.  The 
fashion  that  led  to  it  certainly 
lasted  long  enough  to  exercise  a 
marked  influence  on  art,  and  we 
learn  from  the  same  authority  that 
it  spread  rapidly,  ‘ invading  all 
Italy,  if  not  all  Europe.’  He  traces 
it  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Paris,  and 
shows  how  the  provinces  were  ino- 
culated with  it  by  the  provincial 
great  ladies,  the  wives  of  the 
governors  and  presidents,  who  uni- 
formly appeared  with  coiffures 
blondes , natural  or  artificial,  inter- 
woven with  pearls  and  jewels. 
Pearls  were  especially  in  request, 
although  we  nowhere  read  of  the 
ropes  of  pearls  on  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  expatiates  in  Lothair. 
‘Look  here,’  exclaimed  the  Borgia 
Pope,  Alexander  VI.,  opening  a 
casket  full  of  pearls,  and  displaying 
them  to  the  envoy  of  Hercules  of 
Ferrara,  whose  son  was  a suitor 
for  the  hand  of  Lucretia — ‘Look 
here.  All  this  is  for  my  Lucretia  ! 
I wish  her  to  be  the  princess  of  all 
Italy  who  has  the  finest  and  the 
greatest  number  of  pearls.’ 

There  still  flourishes  at  Paris, 
unaffected  by  politics  or  war,  a 
man  milliner,  who  exercises  an 
almost  unlimited  authority  over  the 
female  world  of  fashion.  If  we  are 
not  misinformed,  he  is  by  birth  an 
Irishman  and  began  life  as  an  artist. 


He  takes  measure  at  a glance  of  the 
figure,  form,  age,  height,  com- 
plexion and  expression  of  a cus- 
tomer, and  dictates  the  resulting 
decision  without  appeal.  Such  or 
such  a costume  is  best  suited  to  her 
as  regards  cut,  colour,  and  materials, 
and  such  only  will  he  condescend 
to  make.  It  is  not  her  fancy  or 
vanity,  but  a thing  of  infinitely 
more  importance  to  himself  and 
society,  his  own  reputation,  that  is 
at  stake.  It  is  this  confidence  or 
insolence  that  has  made  his  fortune. 
He  is  as  difficult  of  approach  as  a 
lord  chamberlain  or  a prime  mini- 
ster. On  the  eve  of  a grand  recep- 
tion at  the  Tuileries  or  a fancy  ball, 
a long  line  of  coroneted  carriages 
fills  his  street,  and  his  ante-chamber 
is  crowded  with  clients  in  full  attire, 
each  of  whom  undergoes  the  most 
careful  inspection  in  her  turn,  lest 
the  effect  anticipated  by  the  master 
should  be  marred  by  the  maladroit- 
ness of  the  maid. 

We  learn  from  Vecellio  that 
the  Venice  of  his  day  could  boast 
of  more  than  one  artist  in  cos- 
tume who  was  held  in  equal 
honour  and  authority.  Speak- 
ing of  the  rich  stuffs  and  brocades 
for  which  Venice  was  famous,  he 
says  that  the  inventor  was  a certain 
Bartolomeo  da  Calice,  a Venetian 
of  wonderful  ingenuity,  a perfect 
gentleman  in  manner  and  behaviour, 
greatly  cherished  by  the  nobility. 
‘Princes  sought  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  and  to  be 
supplied  with  his  commodities.  He 
was  held  in  singular  honour  by  the 
most  serene  and  magnificent  Duke 
of  Mantua,  and  he  supplied  even  the 
establishment  of  the  Grand  Turk. 
Along  with  this  excellent  man 
there  were  other  tyrants  of  fashion, 
illustrious  composers,  patricians  of 
the  needle  and  scissors.  There  was, 
for  example,  one  Messer  Giovanni, 
who  kept  an  establishment  near  the 
church  of  San  Lio,  and  scattered 
precious  stones  and  pearls  in  robes 
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and  tunics.  Language  liad  not  ex- 
pressions sublime  enough  to  exalt 
to  the  clouds  this  miracle  of  crea- 
tion, this  artist  of  such  richness  of 
ideas,  of  such  profundity  in  the  art 
of  embellishing,  of  so  much  science , 
as  the  phrase  went.  He  was  the 
rarissimo , the  incomparable,  to  en- 
rich fashion  with  his  inventions. 
The  finest  gondolas  swarmed  about 
his  temple,  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Council  of  Ten  took  alarm,  for- 
bade the  usage  of  pearls,  and  scat- 
tered consternation  through  the 
camp  of  female  worshippers.’ 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
charlatans  and  the  quacks  of  the 
period  vied  with  one  another  in 
specifics  and  recipes  for  bestowing 
beauty  or  restoring  youth.  So  long 
as  medical  knowledge  was  almost 
exclusively  empirical  and  rarely 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  science, 
the  most  celebrated  physicians  did 
not  disdain  to  minister  to  female 
vanity,  and  grow  rich  on  female 
credulity.  Dr.  Marinello,  of  Mo- 
dena, after  establishing  his  reputa- 
tion by  his  Luminare  Majus  or 
4 Light  of  Apothecaries  and  Treasure 
of  Herborists,’  published  in  1562 
a treatise  on  the  adornment  of 
women,  Gli  Ornamenti  delle  Donne , 
which  became  their  gospel.  He 
thus  concludes  his  chapter  of 
Recipes  : — 

Permit  me  to  remind  you,  honoured  and 
honourable  ladies,  that  the  application  of 
so  many  colours  to  your  hair  may  strike  a 
chill  into  the  head  like  the  shock  of  a 
shower  bath ; that  it  affects  and  penetrates, 
and,  what  is  worse,  may  entail  divers  grave 
maladies  and  infirmities.  Therefore  I 
should  advise  you  to  take  all  possible  pre- 
cautions. Por  example,  mix  cloves,  musk, 
amber,  and  other  heating  or  stimulating 
ingredients  with  your  unguents  and  elixirs. 
What  may  not  otherwise  happen  even  as 
regards  the  colour  ? Your  hair  may  turn  out 
rough,  coarse,  and  altogether  changed  for 
the  worse,  a disaster  which  you  will  avoid 
if  you  take  care  to  add  to  your  compositions 
things  fit  to  soften  them — things  whiclx 
I have  enumerated  in  another  place.  We 
frequently  see  the  hair,  affected  in  its 
essentials  or  at  its  roots,  grow  weak  and 


fall  off,  and  the  complexion  destroyed, 
through  the  use  of  so  many  injurious 
liquids  and  decoctions,  Recur,  for  the  first 
case,  to  oil  of  violet,  and  for  the  second  to 
olive  oil  warm  ; your  complexion  will  im- 
mediately recover  its  most  becoming  tints. 
In  all  and  each  of  these  little  things 
and  ways,  sweet  and  honourable  ladies, 
have  infinite  prudence,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
self-reproach  of  the  terrible  evils  that  may 
ensue. 

There  is  one  penalty  which  no 
amount  of  prudence  can  avert  or 
mitigate : — 

The  first  step  in  error  none  e’er  could  re- 
call, 

And  the  woman  once  fallen  for  ever  must 
fall. 

The  woman  who  has  once  taken 
to  painting  and  colouring  must  go 
on  painting  and  colouring  ; rarely, 
if  ever,  does  the  complexion  regain 
its  bloom,  the  skin  its  smoothness, 
or  the  hair  its  gloss.  In  most  cases 
the  operator  must  go  on  deepening 
the  hue,  and  in  no  case  can  he  or 
she  be  sure  of  the  shade  or  tint 
which  successive  applications  will 
produce.  A lady  who  wishes  to 

continue  golden  or  flaxen  may  come 
out  red  or  brown  in  her  own 
despite.  One  popular  novelist 

(Mr.  Warren,  in  Ten  Thousand 
a Year ) has  recorded  what  befel  an 
ambitious  youth  who,  having  made 
an  abundant  and  confiding  use  of  a 
celebrated  tincture,  awoke  one  fine 
morning  in  a condition  that  elicited 
from  his  housekeeper  the  by  no 
means  flattering  comparison  to  a 
monkey,  his  hair  having  turned 
purple,  his  whiskers  green,  and  his 
eyebrows  white.  Another  (Theo- 
dore Hook)  tells  the  true  story  of 
a major  who,  finding  his  hair  get- 
ting thin  and  grey,  was  advised  to 
rub  his  head  with  an  infallible 
specific,  and  not  take  off  his 
nightcap  for  twenty-four  hours. 
On  taking  his  nightcap  off  at  the 
end  of  the  time  specified,  he  was 
struck  by  its  close  resemblance  to  a 
crow’s  nest,  the  whole  of  his  hair 
having  come  off  with  it. 
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The  Compendio  di  Secreti  JRa- 
zionali , by  the  Cavaliere  Fioravanti, 
is  described  as  less  rich  in  recipes 
than  its  predecessor,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  only  twenty- seven ; yet 
they  are  marked  by  refinements 
and  delicate  distinctions  of  their 
own,  as  indicated  by  the  headings  : 

‘ How  to  turn  the  hair  blonde  d la 
napolitaine ‘How  d la  venitienne 
The  manner  in  which  the  recipe 
d la  napolitaine  became  known  to 
the  author  is  related  in  his  bobk : 

Signora  Giovanella,  wife  of  Don  Philip 
della  Eocea,  Treasurer  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sicily,  used  this  recipe,  and  her  example 
was  followed  by  all  the  ladies  who  were 
smitten  by  the  love  of  display.  When  I 
went  to  the  kingdom  (1548-1549)  and 
attended  this  lady  in  the  cruel  malady 
with  which  she  was  afflicted,  her  first  words 
after  her  recovery  were,  ‘ What  sort  of  eau 
blonde , what  mixtures,  do  the  Venetian 
ladies  use  ? ’ I told  her  I did  not  know ; 
for  young  as  I was  at  that  time  I had 
hardly  turned  my  mind  to  such  sorts  of 
things.  It  was  then  that  she  gave  me  her 
own  recipe  in  writing,  as  well  as  those  of 
several  other  divine  beauties — precious 
secrets  which  I shall  transcribe  in  their 
fitting  places,  and  certainly  I will  not  fail 
to  give  them  as  her  personal  secrets,  con- 
sidering that  in  my  letters  I stand  formally 
pledged  to  give  her  the  credit  of  them, 
thus  keeping  faith  towards  so  generous,  so 
amiable,  so  distinguished  a lady. 

Some  thirty  years  since  a cele- 
brated English  beauty  excited  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  many  a fair 
rival,  by  the  art  with  which  her 
ringlets  were  made  to  undulate 
in  a compressed  shape  down  the 
cheek  and  expand  into  rich  cluster- 
ing curls  upon  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  Vowing  that  no  human 
consideration  should  induce  her 
to  reveal  the  secret  in  her  lifetime, 
she  held  out  a faltering  expecta- 
tion of  bequeathing  it  to  a friend ; 
but  she  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  even  a posthumous 
eclipse  or  equality  : self-love  pre- 
vailed overfriendship  : she  died  and 
made  no  sign  ; and  the  secret  is 
lost  for  ever  to  the  world. 

The  grains  of  irony  and  mockery 


scattered  amongst  Fioravanti’s  re- 
cipes may  justify  an  occasional 
doubt  whether  he  seriously  believed 
in  their  efficacy.  Thus  Del  modo 
di  far  par  ere  wna  donna  bellissima , 
per  bruta  che  ella  sia  (How  to  make 
a woman  beautiful,  however  ngly)  : 
the  prescription  is  simple  and  in- 
telligible enough  ; only,  unluckily, 
the  drugs  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Materia  Medica , and  the  patient 
would  search  in  vain  for  an  apothe- 
cary to  make  it  up.  It  is  ‘ to  be 
rich,  to  be  gay,  to  be  happy,  to  have 
neither  anxious  thoughts  nor  causes 
for  giving  way  to  them.’ 

Considering  the  multiform  risks 
and  inconveniences  involved  in  the 
use  of  colouring  preparations  or  ex- 
pedients, perhaps  the  wisest  course 
was  to  shave  the  head  and  wear  a 
wig,  like  our  own  Queen  Elizabeth, 
of  whom  a German  traveller,  Paul 
Hentzner,  states,  ‘ She  wore  false 
hair,  and  that  red  or  like  la  Heine 
Margot,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  IV., 
who  had  her  fairhaired  pages  shaved 
to  supply  materials  for  her  wigs. 
That  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had  a 
complete  collection  of  wigs  and  wore 
one  at  her  execution,  is  recorded  on 
the  most  unimpeachable  evidence. 

The  wonder  is  where  all  the  false 
hair  comes  from  afc  times  like  the 
present,  when  the  demand  is  seem- 
ingly out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
supply.  Speaking  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches  says : ‘ The  young  wo- 

men of  the  lower  class  then  bar- 
tered their  hair  as  they  do  still 
in  some  provinces  of  France.  At 
JSTeris,  for  example,  there  is  an 
annual  fair  where  the  country  girls 
come  to  barter  their  hair  for  trifling 
articles  of  dress,  and  thereby  enrich 
the  traders  who  encourage  them  to 
this  base  trade.’  But  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  cropped 
heads  which  are  to  be  found  in  any 
class  or  country  do  not  bear  out 
the  theory  that  this  system  of  bar- 
ter is  widely  extended,  and  we 
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suspect  that  the  market  is  mainly- 
supplied  by  contributions  surrep- 
titiously levied  on  the  dead.  If  any- 
thing could  check  the  fashion,  it 
would  be  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
sociating it  from  thoughts  of  disease, 
putrefaction,  and  decay. 

The  late  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  in  reference  to  the  geese 
which  saved  the  Capitol,  made  a 
collection  of  all  the  passages  in 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  in  prose 
and  verse,  alluding  to  the  watchful- 
ness of  geese ; and  the  result  may 
be  read  in  two  learned  communica- 
tions addressed  by  him  to  Notes  and 
Queries  whilst  he  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  How  exultingly, 
had  the  thought  occurred  to  him, 
would  he  have  anticipated  or  co- 
operated with  M.  Eeuillet  de 
Conches  in  bringing  together  the 
passages  in  the  same  authors  which 
prove,  or  are  supposed  to  prove,  the 
preference  awarded  by  classical 
antiquity  to  the  blondes  ! As  it  is, 
the  number  cited  by  the  accom- 
plished Frenchman  do  high  credit 
to  his  learning  and  research.  The 
most  striking  are  the  most  familiar, 
as  in  the  famous  Ode  to  Pyrrha : 

Cui  flavam  religas  comam, 

Simplex  munditiis  ? 

Or  in  the  metrical  quarrel  and 
reconciliation  with  Lydia : 

Si  flava  excutitur  Chloe, 
Rejectseque  patet  jaima  Lydise. 

Or  in  this  reference  to  Phyllis  : 

Nescias,  an  te  generum  beati 
Phyllidis  flavor  decorent  parentes. 

So  the  Cynthia  of  Propertius,  to 
whom  Fulva  coma  est : and  the 
Delia  of  Tibullus,  flavis  nostra  puella 
comis ; and  the  favourites  of  Ovid  of 
whom 


Forma  placet,  niveusque  color  flavique 
capilli. 

Then  there  are  the  Dido  and 
Lavinia  of  Virgil  tearing  their 
yellow  hair ; and  the  Cassandra  of 
Euripides ; and  Phryne  who  cor- 
rupted her  judges  by  standing  be- 
fore them  with  no  covering  but 
her  golden  or  yellow  hair  ; and 
Minerva,  and  Venus,  and  Aurora, 
and  Flora,  and  Pomona.  The  list 
might  be  indefinitely  extended  ; but 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  might  the  list 
of  brown  or  dark-haired  and  dark- 
eyed beauties  and  objects  of  worship, 
historical,  fanciful,  or  mythological. 
If  the  Graces  were  fair,  the  Muses 
were  dark ; so  were  Juno,  Andro- 
meda, Sappho,  and  Cleopatra — 

A queen  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold 
black  eyes 

Brow-bound  with  burning  gold.1 

Descending  to  modern  times  we 
find  the  dark-haired  competing  very 
nearly  if  not  quite  on  equal  terms 
with  the  light  or  fair ; and  that, 
excluding  a brief  exceptional  period, 
the  rival  tints  or  complexions  were 
equally  popular  is  proved  by  the 
fashion  of  wearing  differently- 
coloured  hair  by  turns : 

Est-elle  brune  ? est-elle  blonde  ? 

Rien  ne  l’egale  dans  ce  monde, 

Rien  n’egale  aussi  mon  amour, 

Et  sans  etre  inconstant,  j’ai  la  bonne  for- 
tune 

D’etre  amant  en  un  meme  jour 

Et  d’une  belle  Blonde  et  d’une  belle  Brune, 

Agnes  Sorel,  Diane  de  Poitiers, 
Gabrielle  d’Estrees,  almost  all  the 
female  celebrities  of  the  Fronde 
(including  the  Duchess  of  Longue- 
ville),  Ninon  de  l’Enclos,  and  La 
Valliere,  were  blondes.  So  was 
Paule  de  Toulouse,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  so  tumultuous  a crowd  of 


1 Tennyson’s  Dream  of  Fair  Women.  He  uses  fair  in  the  sense  of  beautiful  or  hand- 
some, and  we  have  unluckily  no  English  words  corresponding  with  blond,  brun,  and 
brunette.  The  term  black,  as  formerly  used  to  describe  a dark-complexioned  man,  has 
become  obsolete. 
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admirers  whenever  she  went  abroad 
as  to  compel  the  interference  of  the 
magistrates  to  keep  them  off.  ‘ But 
these  sagacious  magistrates  knew 
the  human  heart  too  well  not  to 
solicit  and  obtain  by  way  of  com- 
pensation from  the  complacency  of 
the  idol  that  she  should  submit  to 
the  soft  compulsion  of  appearing  in 
public  twice  a week.’  Marie  Man- 
<cini,  the  first  serious  love  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  the  last,  were  dark.  Modern 
poets  and  romance  writers  have 
made  their  heroines  light  and  dark, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of 
fiction  as  requiring  either  gay  or 
grave  characters,  or  have  aimed  at 
effect  by  contrasts,  like  Minna  and 
Brenda  in  The  Pirate , Flora  MTvor 
and  Rose  Bradwardine  in  Waverley , 
or  Corinne  and  Lucile  in  Madame 
de  Stael’s  masterpiece. 

c Some  one,  I forget  who,’  re- 
marks M.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  ‘ was 
foolish  enough  to  say  that  a brown 
woman  is  but  a softened  or  effemi- 
nate boy.  He  must  have  been  in 
a bad  humour  when  he  gave 
utterance  to  so  gratuitous  an 
affront.’  The  practice  of  tinting 
statues,  as  revived  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
if  it  really  prevailed  among  the 
ancients,  may  be  cited  as  a strong 
proof  of  their  preference  for  fair 
yellow,  or  blonde. 

Fashion  has  run  riot  in  form 
still  more  mischievously  than  in 
colour.  One  of  Addison’s  best 
papers  in  the  Spectator  (Xo.  98)  is 
directed  against  the  head-dress  of 
his  day : 

There  is  not  so  variable  a thing  in  nature 
as  a lady’s  head-dress.  Within  my  own 
memory  I have  known  it  rise  and  fall  above 
thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years  ago  it 
shot  up  to  a very  great  height,  insomuch 
that  the  female  part  of  our  species  were 
much  taller  than  the  men.  The  women 
were  of  such  an  enormous  stature  that  men 
appeared  as  grasshoppers  before  them.  At 
present  the  whole  sex  is  in  a manner 
•dwarfed  and  shrunk  into  beauties  that 
seem  almost  another  species.  I remember 


several  ladies  who  were  once  very  near 
seven  feet  high  that  at  present  want  some 
inches  of  five.  How  they  came  to  be  thus 
curtailed  I cannot  learn.  Whether  the 
whole  sex  be  at  present  under  any  penance 
which  we  know  nothing  of,  or  whether  they 
have  cast  their  head-dresses  in  order  to 
surprise  us  with  something  in  that  kind 
that  shall  be  entirely  new,  or  whether  some 
of  the  tallest  of  the  sex,  being  too  cunning 
for  the  rest,  have  contrived  this  method  to 
make  themselves  appear  sizable,  is  still  a 
secret,  though  I find  most  are  of  opinion 
they  are  at  present  like  trees  new  lopped 
and  pruned,  that  will  certainly  sprout  up 
and  flourish  with  greater  heads  than  before. 
For  my  own  part  I do  not  love  to  be  in- 
sulted by  women  who  are  taller  than 
myself.  I admire  the  sex  more  in  their 
present  humiliation  which  has  reduced 
them  to  their  natural  dimensions  than 
when  they  had  extended  their  persons  and 
lengthened  themselves  out  into,  formidable 
and  gigantic  figures.  . . . 

One  may  observe  that  women  in  all 
ages  have  taken  more  pains  than  men 
to  adorn  the  outside  of  their  heads, 
and  indeed  I very  much  admire  that 
these  female  architects  who  raise  such 
wonderful  structures  out  of  ribands,  lace, 
and  wire,  have  not  been  recorded  for  their 
respective  inventions.  It  is  certain  there 
have  been  as  many  orders  in  these  kinds  of 
building  as  in  those  which  have  been  made 
of  marble.  Sometimes  they  rise  in  the 
shape  of  a pyramid,  sometimes  like  a tower, 
and  sometimes  like  a steeple.  In  Juvenal’s 
time  the  building  grew  up  by  several  orders 
and  stories,  as  he  has  humorously  de- 
scribed it : 

Tot  premit  ordinibus,  tot  adhuc  compagibus 
altum 

JEdificat  caput : Andromachen  a fronte 
videbis ; 

Post  minor  est : aliam  credas. 

He  then  goes  on  to  commemorate 
the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  a 
monk  in  the  fourteenth  century  to 
abate  a similar  nuisance.  1 This  holy 
man  travelled  from  place  to  place  to 
preach  down  this  monstrous  com- 
mode, and  succeeded  so  well  in 
it,  that,  as  the  magicians  sacrificed 
their  books  to  the  flames  upon  the 
preaching  of  an  apostle,  many  of 
the  women  threw  down  their  head- 
dresses in  the  middle  of  his  sermon 
and  made  a bonfire  of  them  within 
sight  of  the  pulpit.’  But  the  ladies 
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put  more  faith  in  their  head-dresses 
as  sources  of  power  and  influence 
than  the  magicians  in  their  books. 
‘ Notwithstanding  this  prodigy 
vanished  whilst  the  preacher  was 
among  them,  it  began  to  appear 
again  some  months  after  his  depar- 
ture ; ’ or,  to  tell  it  in  Monsieur 
Paradin’s  own  words,  ‘ The  women, 
that,  like  snails  in  a fright,  had 
drawn  in  their  horns,  shot  them 
out  again  so  soon  as  the  danger 
was  over.’ 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  successively  became  the 
fashion  in  France  for  women  of  rank 
to  wear  mimic  frigates  (d  la  Belle 
Poule ) and  bunches  of  artificial  fruit 
or  vegetables,  by  way  of  head-dress. 

The  manner  in  which  this  men- 
tal and  moral  disease  (for  it 
is  such),  inherited  from  the  re- 
motest ages,  is  periodically  break- 


ing out  anew,  justifies  a strong 
presumption  of  its  incurability.  The 
utmost  we  venture  to  hope  is  some 
slight  mitigation  of  the  symptoms  ; 
that,  for  example,  the  fair  sex  would 
be  satisfied  with  either  colouring  or 
enlarging  their  heads,  and  would 
not  insist  on  both  tinting  their 
natural  hair  and  wearing  a mass 
of  artificial  hair  into  the  bargain. 
If  the  present  fashion  should  not 
abate,  it  will  be  for  the  grave  con- 
sideration of  artists,  both  sculptors 
and  painters,  whether  they  will 
hand  down  such  misshapen  subjects 
to  posterity,  and  perhaps  the  most 
effective  remedy  would  be  their 
refusal  by  common  agreement  to 
draw  or  chisel  a head  which  is 
artificially  out  of  keeping  with  the 
modesty  of  nature  or  disfigured  by 
a head-dress  glaringly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  form. 
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THE  DOMINIE’S  SONS. 

A Story  in  Three  Chapters. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CURTIUS. 

NDEEW  and  David  Auchinleck, 
sons  of  the  parish  school- 
master of  Auldacres,  were  about  to 
keep  their  terms  at  Oxford.  This 
result  was  the  consequence  of 
Scotch  ambition  and  love  of  learn- 
ing. The  dominie  and  his  wife 
had  both  devoted  themselves  to 
the  task.  There  had  been  some- 
thing pathetic  in  the  spectacle  of 
the  couple,  in  the  middle  of  the 
birchwood  and  drugget  of  their 
little  parlour,  sticking  fast  to  their 
resolution.  The  dominie  had  no 
fancy  for  shop  after  shop  hours, 
yet  he  denied  himself  his  uninter- 
rupted perusal  of  his  penny  paper 
or  his  £ daunder  ’ with  his  pipe  to 
look  at  his  bees,  that  he  might  sit 
in  readiness  to  help  the  laddies  with 
an  obscure  case  or  an  involved  con- 
struction. Mrs.  Auchinleck  closed 
her  mouth  tightly  on  her  tit-bits  of 
gossip,  and  nodded  dumbly  over 
her  knitting  needles,  sooner  than 
break  the  thread  of  Andrew  and 
David’s  studies.  Whatever  had 
been  grudged  in  the  thrifty  house- 
hold, nothing  had  been  spared  on 
its  sons’  education.  Andrew  and 
David,  two  gaunt,  uncouth  students 
with  fine  talents,  had  shown  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  lengthened 
sacrifice,  had  worked  at  home  and 
at  college  and  won  bursaries  and 
‘ grants,’  which  had  enabled  them 
to  aspire  to  the  goal  of  young 
Scotland’s  ambition,  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

So  proposed  the  Auchinlecks,  but 
not  so  disposed  the  Euler  of  strong 
men.  The  week  before  the  young 
men' were  to  leave  for  Oxford  the 
schoolmaster  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  illness,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  it  was  unmistake- 
ably  evident,  even  without  the 


doctor’s  confirmation,  that  though 
the  final  stroke  might  be  delayed, 
the  sick  man  would  never  return 
to  the  active  duties  of  his  calling. 

Dumb  consternation  fell  on  the 
school-house  of  Auldacres  at  the 
doctor’s  sentence.  Mrs.  Auchinleck 
was  the  first  who  broke  the  startled, 
dismal  silence.  She  spoke  querul- 
ously in  her  despair.  ‘You’ll  no 
leave  us,  you  twa  callants.  Your 
father  yonder  has  laid  out  on  your 
learning  every  penny  he  might 
ha’e  put  by.  Now  ane  o’  you 
maun  take  his  place ; ane  o’  you, 
gin  it  be  na  baith  o’  you,  maun 
bide  at  hame — a’  maun  be  keepit 
now  for  drugs  and  dainties.  You’re 
gude  lads,  you’ll  not  grudge  it  to 
your  father,  who  grudged  nocht  to 
you,  but  scrimped  himsell  that  you 
micht  rise  in  the  warld.  In  saying 
that,  mind,  I’m  far  from  saying 
that  you  havena  done  his  wull  and 
gladdened  his  heart.  A proud  and 
a pleased  man  you’ve  made  him 
mony  a day,  and  you’ve  your 
mither’s  thanks  for  ’t.  But  bear 
wi’  me,  laddies,  for  I’m  torn  and 
wachted  in  my  mind,  and  still  a’ 
that  I can  see  is,  that  ane  o’  you 
maun  bide  at  hame  and  take  the 
maister’s  place,  and  we  may  do 
weel  enough  yet.’ 

It  was  but  a day  or  two  before 
that  the  mother  had  explained 
with  some  heat  to  her  chief  friend 
Mrs.  Eymer,  the  widow  of  a 
minister,  too  poor  and  of  too 
humble  extraction  to  be  raised  above 
a schoolmaster’s  wife,  that  to  be  a 
tutor  or  a master  at  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  was  entirely 
another  thing  from  being  a tutor  in 
the  best  laird’s  or  lord’s  family  in 
Scotland,  such  as  Mr.  Eymer  had 
been  in  his  day,  or  from  being  mas- 
ter— not  to  say  of  Auldacres  school, 
but  of  the  biggest  town  academy. 
It  was  more  like  being  a laird  or 
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lord  himself,  Mrs.  Aucliinleck  had 
declared,  and  then  had  gone  on  to 
illustrate  her  text.  ‘ They  wear 
gowns,  woman,’  Mrs.  Auchinleck 
had  proceeded,  ‘ no  like  the  duds  o’ 
some  o’  our  student  lads,  but  minis- 
ters’ gowns  wi’  leddies’  coloured 
hudes  hinging  down  their  backs. 
I’m  no  thinking  that  my  lads  will 
like  them  sair,  for  they  dinna  affect 
fine  claithes,  at  least  no  Andrew  ; 
Davie  has  mair  o’  a turn  that  way  ; 
but  they  maun  be  neebour-like.  The 
warst  thing  is  that  meddling  folk 
may  pretend  that  sic  dress  has  mair 
to  do  wi’  prelacy  even  than  the  minis- 
ter’s lailac  gloves  up  by,  but  since 
we’ve  no  thocht  the  now  o’  our  lads 
taking  orders  as  they  ca’t,  or  having 
ony  thing  to  do  wi’  the  English 
kirk  (though  wi’  their  abilities  they 
micht  weel  win  to  be  bishops  gin 
they  cared,  or  gin  it  was  athegither 
becoming  in  Scotchmen  and  a mais- 
ter’s  sons),  the  gowns  and  the  hudes 
are  just  a set  aff  to  the  outward 
man.’ 

For  her  own  part  Mrs.  Auchinleck 
would  still  have  stitched  her  fingers 
to  the  bone  and  lived  on  oatmeal 
and  water  that  Andrew  and  David 
might  have  their  fine  chance  ; but 
conjugal  love  and  fidelity  bade  her 
forget  everything  but  what  would 
lighten  her  husband’s  trial.  Her 
two  sons  did  not  blame  their  mother, 
but  thought  silently  which  of  the 
two  was  to  be  the  giver,  what  was 
to  be  the  extent  of  the  gift. 

David,  who  had  been  going  rest- 
lessly out  and  in  all  day*  now  ac- 
companied Andrew  as  if  for  a bro- 
therly consultation  ; but  after  a few 
casual,  half-idle  words  on  the  state 
of  the  weather,  as  well  as  on  their 
father’s  state,  he  strolled  away  along 
the  road  and  through  the  bare  fields, 
leaving  his  brother. 

Andrew  went  no  farther  than  the 
foot  of  the  little  garden  and  sat 
down  on  the  wall  in  a familiar  half 
boyish  attitude  to  think  over  what 
had  befallen  him,  and  make  up  his 
mind  what  he  should  do.  But  the 


first  thing  Andrew  did  was  to  look 
about  him  and  to  take  in  half  inad- 
vertently but  with  a kind  of  morbid 
vividness  every  well-known  feature 
of  the  scene.  The  chief  feature  was 
their  shabby,  narrow,  two-storeyed 
house,  the  two  stereotyped  win- 
dows below  and  the  two  above  on 
each  side  of  the  door  answering 
to  the  kitchen  and  the  parlour, 
the  room  which  Andrew  shared 
with  David,  and  his  father  and 
mother’s  room  with  its  window  un- 
wontedly  shaded  long  before  sun- 
down. A few  yards  apart  from 
the  unadorned  dwelling  was  the 
even  barer  and  more  soiled  and 
battered  school-room. 

Across  the  road  appeared  the 
comparatively  sheltered  and  ornate 
manse  and  kirk,  which  had  drifted 
apart  in  the  social  scale  during  a cen- 
tury and  more  from  their  old  allies 
the  school  and  schoolmaster’s  house. 
There  flourished  the  dazzling  draw- 
ing-room, in  which  Andrew  and 
David  Auchinleck  had  been  enter- 
tained as  exemplary  lads  who  did 
the  parish  credit,  by  the  minister, 
a slim  man,  with  a face  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  a skull.  The 
minister’s  wife,  Mrs.  Templeton,  re- 
tained the  well-preserved  remains  of 
a fair-haired,  blue-eyed  beauty,  and 
was  scrupulously  in  the  fashion. 
The  minister’s  youngest  son,  Cosmo 
Templeton,  was  like  his  father, 
with  more  flesh  on  his  face  as  yet. 
He  had  been  sent  away  and  edu- 
cated at  an  English  private  school, 
and  had  been  successful  in  getting 
a Government  appointment.  The 
minister’s  daughters  were  like  their 
mother,  but  with  less  pretensions 
to  beauty  than  she  had  possessed. 
They  were  the  single  specimens 
of  elegant  girlhood  that  had  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  Auchin- 
leck lads,  for  their  old  playfellow 
Cecy  Bymer,  in  her  faded  patched 
frocks  and  highly  unfashionable 
straw  hats,  would  not  bear  that 
definition.  The  whole  dramatis 
joersonce  of  the  manse  passed  before 
A A 2 
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Andrew  as  he  sat  there.  He  heard 
once  more  Mr.  Templeton’s  man- 
gled quotations  from  Homer  and 
Virgil,  got  up  for  the  benefit  of 
Andrew  and  David,  at  which 
the  two  scholarly  young  prigs  had 
laughed  sardonically  in  their  sleeves. 
He  received  anew  Cosmo’s  off- 
hand, exultant  account  of  his  satis- 
factory examination,  which  had  im- 
pressed Andrew  and  David  with 
the  cool  conviction  that  they  could 
have  met  and  surmounted  it  with 
ease  any  day.  All  the  same  it  had 
been  a fact  that  they  could  not 
meet  and  answer,  without  supreme 
mortification  at  their  clownish 
slowness,  Mrs.  Templeton’s  light 
but  not  unkindly,  condescending 
speeches  (for  she  too  was  the  proud 
mother  of  a successful  son)  and 
the  still  airier  flights,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interesting  and  amusing 
the  clever  louts,  on  the  part  of  the 
young  ladies.  There  had  been  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  minister’s 
wife  and  daughters  in  their  passing 
intercourse  with  the  dominie’s  sons, 
unless  that  Mrs.  Templeton  might 
have  been  too  suave,  and  the  Misses 
Templeton  too  affable.  The  girls  in 
their  pretty  fearlessness,  gracious- 
ness, and  gracefulness  were  daz- 
zling to  the  youthful  hermits,  and 
the  manse  drawing-room  a kind  of 
half-pleasing  purgatory  to  the  shy, 
proud  brothers. 

Over  the  whole  of  these  near  ob- 
jects, with  their  swift,  deadly-lively 
suggestions,  as  well  as  over  the 
dimmer,  vaguer,  more  remote  fea- 
tures of  the  landscape,  the  scarcely 
broken  stubble  and  turnip  fields, 
merging  into  the  shoreless  waves 
of  the  moor,  ‘ casting  up,’  as  yet,  no 
purple  flush  on  its  sombre  surface, 
there  brooded  an  unrelieved  pale, 
misty  autumn  sky.  It  was  one  of 
those  skies  in  which  there  is  neither 
clear  light  nor  darkness,  below 
which  gossamers  with  their  cling- 
ing haze  wrap  and  veil  every 
branch  and  leaf. 

Andrew  gazed  about  him  me- 


chanically, till  there  rose  before 
him  in  a flash,  with  a pang  of 
comparison,  the  stately  pile  upon 
pile  of  noble  college  and  hall, 
such  as  they  had  appeared  when  he 
and  David  paid  them  a passing, 
charmed  visit  to  enter  their  names 
on  the  lists- of  students.  Fleeting 
as  had  been  Andrew  Auchinleck’s 
experience  of  Oxford — the  Christ- 
church meadows,  the  Isis,  the 
cloisters  of  St.  John’s,  the  towers  of 
Merton,  the  dome  of  the  Radclyffe, 
the  galleries  of  the  Bodleian  Lib  - 
rary, returned  to  him  as  if  he  had 
seen  them  but  yesterday.  With 
these  there  came  keen  expectations 
of  learned  leisure,  improving  com- 
panionship, rivalries  and  rewards, 
which  would  open  to  the  aspirants 
courses  not  unworthy  of  such  train- 
ing, clothing  them  with  the  simple 
dignity  and  fine  freemasonry  of 
gentlemen. 

If  either  Andrew  or  David  Au- 
chinleck  resigned  Oxford  for  the 
present  and  took  Auldacres  parish 
school  instead,  neither  of  them  had 
any  hope  of  recalling  their  decision 
and  reaching  the  university  at  a 
more  distant  date.  It  could  not 
be.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
brothers  to  recover  the  lapsed  bur- 
saries and  grants  which  would  have 
enabled  them  at  present  to  keep 
their  terms. 

As  Andrew  sat  there  pondering* 
on  the  garden  wall,  David  returned 
from  his  stroll. 

David  betrayed  more  traces  of 
disorder  and  vexation  than  Andrew. 

It  was  with  heat  and  passion 
stirring  every  feature  of  his  long- 
lipped, wide-nostrilled,  drooping- 
eyebrowed  face  that  David  directly 
addressed  Andrew  on  the  question. 

‘ I don’t  mean  to  blame  my 
mother,  Andrew.  Of  course  she  is 
to  be  pitied  next  to  my  father,  but 
this  proposal  that  one  of  us  should 
throw  up  our  long- formed  plans  and 
take  the  school  is  unreasonable. 
Think  of  the  waste  it  would  be  of 
all  we  have  done.  Of  course  a per- 
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son  must  be  found  to  fill  my  father’s 
place.’ 

‘No,  Davie ; even  if  we  could  find 
such,  a person,’  denied  Andrew  posi- 
tively, ‘ my  father  has  not  retained 
the  means  to  pay  him,  and  neither 
you  nor  I could  ensure  it.  For  that 
matter  you  are  well  aware,’  con- 
tinued poor  Andrew,  in  a dry  and 
surly  protest,  ‘that  in  any  case 
we  should  have  had  to  scrape 
and  pinch,  and  it  would  have 
been  a close  shave  for  us  to  keep 
our  terms  at  Oxford.  Then  if  we 
proposed  a third  party  there  would 
most  likely  be  bother  from  the  Pres- 
bytery, jealous  of  its  privileges,  but 
I don’t  think  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  one  of  us  filling  my 
father’s  office.’ 

As  Andrew  said  this  with  a tre- 
mendous effort  at  stolid  common 
sense  and  stony  indifference,  there 
rose  up  before  his  mental  eyes  Auld- 
acres  parish  school  on  a summer  or 
a winter  day.  He  heard  the  dull 
drone  of  peasant  children  painfully 
chmbing  the  first  steps  to  know- 
ledge in  their  tattered,  scrawled- 
over  ‘first’  and  ‘ second  books,’  and 
the  murder  of  syntax  and  pronun- 
ciation in  the  scant  and  rude  fifth 
form.  He  fancied  himself  seated 
in  the  master’s  uneasy  wooden  chair 
at  the  common  deal  desk,  over- 
looking the  long  hacked  and  blotted 
desk  of  the  writing  scholars. 
While  in  sharp  and  glowing  con- 
trast rose  in  his  mental  vision 
the  historical  and  aristocratic  com- 
mon rooms,  lecture  rooms,  chapels 
rich  in  carved  oak  and  stained 
glass,  infinitely  richer  in  their 
memories,  where  great  English 
statesmen,  lawyers,  ecclesiastics 
were  nurtured,  with  their  crowd  of 
polished — for  the  most  part  plea- 
sant, even  in  their  exclusiveness 
and  idle  dissipation  — gentlemen 
eommoners,  and  their  dons,  cour- 
teous in  their  severest  curtness. 
There  met  and  mingled  the  won- 
derful companies  of  gifted  men; 
there  waged  vigorous  and  subtle 


intellectual  contests ; there  shone  the 
pure  glory  of  scholarly  ‘honours.’ 

‘I  dare  say  not,’  burst  out  David 
Auchinleck,  indignantly,  in  answer 
to  Andrew’s  dogged  statement  that 
the  presbytery  to  which  Auldacres, 
with  its  kirk  and  school,  belonged, 
would  not  object  to  him  or  his 
brother  in  the  room  of  their  father 
superannuated.  ‘ It  is  easy  for  you 
to  speak,  Andrew ; no  doubt  you 
are  the  eldest  and  you  claim  the 
right  of  choice,  but  think  what  you 
are  dooming  me  to,  how  you  are 
blasting  my  prospects.  By  Heaven 
I cannot  do  it!  ’ and  the  lad  broke 
off  in  a quivering  frenzy  of  despair. 

‘ Hold  on,’  growled  Andrew,  with 
a man’s  growl,  in  reply  to  what 
sounded  like  a woman’s  cry,  ‘ I 
mean  to  stay  and  take  the  school.’ 

David  stepped  back,  calmed 
down  in  an  instant.  It  was  some 
seconds  more  till  he  recovered 
voice  to  exclaim  and  argue,  and  till 
the  colour  which  had  retreated  from 
his  cheeks,  leaving  them  blank  and 
white  at  the  immense  relief  and  yet 
the  great  rebuke  of  his  brother’s 
announcement,  returned  to  his  face. 

‘ Are  you  serious,  Andrew  ? Do 
you  really  intend  it  ? Have  you 
thought  what  it  will  cost  you  ?’ 
and  he  pressed  up  to  his  brother 
with  greater  freedom  and  closer 
attachment  than  the  two  young 
men,  stiff  and  almost  frigid  in  their 
intercourse,  and  each  full  of  his  own 
difficulties  and  aims,  had  lately  ex- 
pressed. 

‘ What  is  the  use  of  thinking  ? ’ 
protested  Andrew,  gruffly,  leaping 
down  from  the  wall  and  walking 
towards  the  house.  ‘ There  is  no 
other  way  if  one  of  us  is  still  to  go 
to  Oxford.’ 

But  it  might  have  been  so  ar- 
ranged that  neither  of  the  Auchin- 
lecks  should  have  gone  to  Oxford 
then  or  afterwards.  They  might 
both  have  continued  at  one  of  the 
Scotch  universities,  where  students 
of  slender  means  could  have  lived 
more  cheaply,  where  clever  steady 
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young  men  already  known  could 
have  got  teaching  at  once,  and 
spared  money  either  to  have  paid  a 
competent  assistant  for  their  father, 
or  in  case  of  his  retiring  to  have 
supplemented  his  retiring  pittance, 
and  maintained  him  and  their 
mother.  There  Andrew  and  David 
could  still  have  qualified  themselves 
for  a less  ambitious  future  indeed, 
but  for  gentlemen’s  professions. 
There  was  that  third  resource,  and 
it  had  occurred  to  Andrew ; though 
it  is  bare  justice  to  state  that  in  the 
excitement  and  confusion  of  David’s 
mind  it  did  not  suggest  itself  to  him 
till  Andrew  had  already  dismissed 
this  last  alternative  with  the  short 
conclusion,  4 I’ll  stay.  If  one  of  us 
may  make  a spoon  or  spoil  a horn 
at  Oxford,  it  would  be  a pity  he 
should  not  have  the  opportunity.’ 

4 You  are  the  finest  fellow  in  the 
world,  Andrew,’  exclaimed  David, 
incoherent  in  his  agitation.  4 Hone 
can  tell  so  well  as  I what  you  are 
doing.’ 

4 Never  mind,’  said  Andrew,  more 
as  if  he  were  aggrieved  and  annoyed 
than  gratified  by  his  brother’s  praise, 

4 I am  the  elder  son,  as  you  said,’  he 
added,  with  a touch  of  bitter  irony, 
which  brought  David  a little  more 
to  his  senses. 

4 1 ought  not  to  allow  the  sacri- 
fice,’ David  began,  with  his  colour 
coming  and  going.  4 If  I thought 
I could  stand  the  reverse — ’ 

4 Ho,  you  could  not,  Davie,’ 
Andrew  put  his  brother  down  sum- 
marily, squaring  his  own  shoulders, 
4 it  will  take  me  to  do  it.  And  now, 
if  you  like,  I’d  rather  say  no  more 
about  it.’ 


CHAPTER  II. 

A LAMMAS  LILY. 

Six  years  later  Mrs.  Auchinleck 
sat  in  the  same  Auldacres  school- 
house  parlour,  presiding  over  the 
early  tea  of  her  son  the  master,  as 
she  had  presided  over  that  of  her 
husband  the  master.  The  lean, 


active  mother  was  little  altered, 
though  she  wore  a widow’s  cap  of 
some  years’  standing,  and  when  she 
put  it  on  had  mourned  keenly. 
The  son  was  in  a measure  changed. 
The  ill-balanced,  awkward  student 
who  had  taken  his  father’s  school 
had  grown  into  a blunt,  somewhat 
heavy-looking  young  man,  with  a 
threatening  of  still  greater  harsh- 
ness and  heaviness  in  his  indifferent, 
bulky  comeliness. 

4 Andrew,’  said  Mrs.  Auchinleck, 

4 you’ll  give  yoursel’  a brush  up  for 
your  brither.’  She  did  not  speak 
dictatorially,  but  neither  did  she 
speak  deferentially.  She  used  the 
tone  employed  between  equals — in 
addition,  equals  who  are  agreed  to 
differ,  and  accustomed  to  have 
many  a friendly  dispute  and  trial  of 
strength  together. 

‘Hot  I,  mother,’  answered  An- 
drew, glancing  carelessly  at  the 
sleeve  of  his  shabby  school-coat, 
and  speaking  in  flat  contradiction, 
like  a man  who  had  a habit  of  con- 
tradiction in  trifles.  4 If  Davie 
would  thank  me  for  making  any 
difference  on  his  account,  he  is  no 
brother  of  mine.  Besides,  you 
know,  I would  not  put  myself 
about  for  the  Queen  coming  to 
Auldacres.’ 

4 1 do  not  want  to  argue  with 
you,’  announced  Mrs.  Auchinleck, 
with  some  dignity ; 4 1 ken  what 
arguing  with  a man  comes  to, 
though  your  father  was  a hantle 
less  thrawn  and  dour  than  you  are, 
Andrew.  But,  any  way,  you’ll  not 
go  over  to  Upper  Muirend  to  look 
after  your  craps  in  this  weary 
allotment  system,  when  your  brother 
is  expected  to  arrive  on  the  first 
visit  that  has  not  been  a fleeing  ane, 
because  of  his  reading  parties  and 
foreign  tours,  since  your  father’s 
death.’ 

4 I’m  ready  to  start,’  declared 
Andrew,  doggedly ; 4 1 have  work- 
ing-men to  pay  and  working-  women 
to  hire,  else  I’ll  lose  the  harvest,  and 
I leave  you  to  judge  whether  I can 
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afford  that.  If  you’re  not  content 
with  giving  up  your  room  to  Davie, 
making  it  so  fine  that  he  will  not 
know  it  again,  while  you  sleep  in 
the  kitchen,  and  if  you  cannot 
entertain  him  yourself  for  an  hour, 
should  he  come  before  eight  o’clock, 
you  must  just  send  him  across  the 
moor  to  meet  me.  He  knows  the 
road,  and  the  walk  will  be  fine 
exercise  for  him  after  travelling  by 
railway.’ 

Mrs.  Auchinleck  fidgeted  on 
her  chair  and  pulled  the  strings  of 
her  white  cap ; but  though  she 
groaned  and  sniffed  a little  she  said 
no  more.  She  was  aware  by  ex- 
perience that  mere  words  would  be 
of  no  avail  here.  She  was  not  a 
foolish  woman. 

All  at  once  as  Andrew  was  rising 
leisurely  from  the  table,  his  mother, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  ex- 
claimed emphatically,  4 If  there  is 
not  Mrs.  Bymer  bringing  Cecy  to 
see  us ! When  she  hears  that 
Davie  is  coming,  she’ll  never  be  so 
senseless  as  to  bide  still  and  be  in 
his  way.’ 

‘Women  never  mind  being  in 
folk’s  way;  it  is  my  opinion  they  try 
to  be  in  it,’  proclaimed  the  young 
master  in  ungallant  impatience,  as 
he  had  to  submit  to  give  up  his 
evening’s  business  for  the  time. 

4 Good  evening,  Mrs.  Auchinleck 
and  Mr.  Andrew.  This  is  my  daugh- 
ter Cecil,  if  you  please,’  a voice 
deprecated  with  mild  boastfulness, 
as  Mrs.  Hymer  quietly  trotted  into 
the  Auchinlecks’  parlour,  ushered 
by  the  school-house  little  maid. 
Mrs.  Hymer  was  a soft,  round  little 
woman  in  black  drapery,  with  an 
old-fashioned  habit  of  curtsying 
like  the  dipping  down  of  a pigeon. 
Men  never  bore  malice  long  against 
so  canny  a woman  as  Mrs.  Hymer 
— a creature  who  appealed  to  their 
protection.  But  Andrew  kept  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  remained 
standing  with  his  back  against  the 
tea  table,  and  contented  himself 
with  nodding  to  his  familiar  guest, 


when  somebody  else  came  into  the 
room  — somebody  so  completely 
different,  so  widely  opposed  to  all 
the  surroundings,  that  Andrew  was 
fairly  startled  out  of  his  shell. 

Andrew  had  been  soured  and  har- 
dened into  increasing  churlishness 
since,  resigning  his  worldly  aim 
in  life,  he  had  thought  it  best  to 
turn  his  back  on  all  the  pursuits 
which  he  had  followed  for  its  sake, 
as  well  as  loved  for  their  own. 
What  would  you  have  P The  sight  of 
his  books  beyond  the  hackneyed 
text-books  of  his  father’s  school 
stung  and  wrung  his  hidden  sen- 
sibility; the  touch  of  his  mathe- 
matical instruments  sickened  him. 
Therefore  poor  Andrew  was  not 
able  to  pay  the  debt  of  his  sonship 
and  brotherhood  without  becoming 
in  several  lights,  spiritually  as  well 
as  socially,  an  impoverished  man. 
He  had  not  completed  his  offering  as 
the  heroes  of  romance  complete 
theirs — with  cheerful  grace,  coming 
off,  after  all,  with  little  loss.  He 
had  taken  refuge  as  far  as  he  could 
in  what  belongs  to  the  bodily  man, 
and  developed  only  too  much  of  the 
brawny  rather  than  muscular  Chris- 
tian. He  had  resorted  to  gardening, 
of  the  delving  and  vegetable  rear- 
ing kind,  to  farming,  carrying  out 
his  operations  on  a batch  of  the 
strips  of  moorland  that  an  enter- 
prising laird  had  allotted  to  agricul- 
tural labourers  ; and  he  pursued 
such  sports  as  golf  and  curling  when 
there  was  ice  on  the  moorland  lochs, 
Andrew  Auchinleck  was  less  chary 
in  bestowing  his  company  on  his 
neighbours  of  every  description 
than  his  father  and  mother  had 
been,  though  he  was  not  naturally 
a very  social  man.  His  quick-* 
witted,  shrewd  mother  dreaded  in 
her  secret  soul,  with  reason,  to  what 
coarseness  and  excess  the  reaction- 
ary license  of  sociality  might  lead 
and  betray  her  son. 

It  was  before  such  a foiled,  res- 
tive man.  still  on  this  side  of  the 
Bubicon,  ere  he  had  in  his  man- 
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liness  stumbled  into  the  slough  of 
sensuality,  and  defiled  himself  with 
vice,  that  there  appeared  in  the 
poor,  plain  little  school-house  par- 
lour, not  an  honest,  kindly  but  half- 
hoydenish  Cecy  Rymer,  but  a living, 
breathing  St.  Cecilia — a brown- 
haired, liquid-eyed,  Madonna-faced 
woman,  tall  and  handsome,  serenely 
beautiful  and  gracious.  The  effect 
was  in  the  air,  the  gait,  and  the 
perfect  bloom  of  womanhood.  It 
was  not  in  the  uniqueness  or  expen- 
siveness of  the  dress ; for — except 
that  Cecy’s  linen  gown  was  fresh 
; and  unrepaired,  and  was  made  with 
, some  amount  of  quaint,  outlandish 
plaiting  and  braiding,  and  that  her 
hat,  though  it  had  seen  a sea- 
voyage,  looked,  by  comparison  with 
Cecy’s  shockingly  bad  old  hats,  a 
bran  new  silver-grey  hat  with  a 
silver-grey  band — the  dress  had 
hardly  cost  more  than  that  of  the 
old  Cecy  Rymer. 

What  had  come  to  Cecy  Rymer, 
who  had  gone  away  a round- 
faced  girl,  to  change  her  so,  in 
addition  to  her  natural  growth  ? 
Reports  had  travelled  to  Auldacres 
in  Cecy’s  letters,  but  they  had  been 
so  slightly  apprehended  that  no- 
body, not  even  her  mother,  had 
compassed  their  full  import.  The 
late  dominie  of  Auldacres  had  de- 
signed that  Cecy,  his  favourite  girl 
pupil,  should  become  his  female 
assistant  in  the  school,  since 
female  assistants  had  come  into 
vogue.  When  that  scheme  fell  to 
the  ground  with  Andrew’s  acces- 
\ sign  to  the  post  of  schoolmaster,  a 
distant  relative  of  the  Rymers  had 
sent  Cecy  to  Germany  to  qualify 
her  for  the  higher  order  of  gover- 
ness. 4 Word  ’ had  come  back  again 
and  again  to  the  Whins  of  Auld- 
acres that  Cecy  was  doing  exceed- 
ingly well  in  foreign  class  rooms  and 
under  strange  lime  trees,  breakfast- 
ing off  cherries,  supping  off  pear  and 
plum  soup,  and  lying  down  to  rest 
under  an  eider  down  quilt  with  a 
cuckoo  clock  at  her  elbow  sounding 


her  reveillee  for  morning  practice 
and  early  lecture. 

Cecy  had  stayed  on  abroad,  first 
teaching  in  her  academy  and  then 
filling  a good  situation  in  a private 
family  at  salaries  which  had  enabled 
her  to  keep  her  mother  4 like  a 
queen,’  as  Mrs.  Rymer  had  de- 
clared. 

Mrs.  Rymer  had  been  latterly 
inclined  to  cap  Mrs.  Auchinleck’s 
crowing  over  her  son  David,  his 
honours  at  Oxford  and  the  company 
he  kept  there,  with  tiny  crows  over 
her  daughter — the  rank  of  the 
family  in  which  she  was  established 
and  with  which  she  saw  a great 
deal  of  the  Continental  world,  the 
favour  that  her  employers  showed 
Cecy,  and  the  friendly  terms  which 
existed  between  the  governess  and 
her  grown-up  pupils. 

4 Poor  silly,  curtshying  body,’  re- 
flected Mrs.  Auchinleck  in  imperious 
disdain,  4 to  think  of  speaking  of  her 
royd  lassie,  granting  she’s  tamed 
now,  a mere  gouvernante  looked 
down  upon  by  butlers  and  futmen, 
housekeepers  and  leddies’  maids, 
in  the  same  breath  wi’  our  Davie,  a 
Pelly  o’  his  college  in  the  society  o’ 
the  grandest  in  the  land  who  are 
proud  to  be  Fellies  along  with  him — 
our  Davie,  who  micht  be  a member 
o’  Parliament  or  sic  like  ony  day 
his  sel’ ! The  woman’s  demented ! ’ 

Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Auchin- 
leck’s scornful  incredulity,  how- 
ever, the  process  of  4 like  ’ drawing 
to  4 like  ’ had  gone  on.  To  fine, 
frank,  naturally  generous  natures 
there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty 
(granted  the  model  is  provided)  in 
the  growth  from  a good,  ingenuous, 
bright  girl,  to  a good,  considerate, 
in  everything  delicate-minded  lady. 

Row  that  the  work  was  complete 
and  open  to  inspection,  Andrew 
Auchinleck’s  first  experience  was  a 
mixture  of  consternation  and  in- 
tense, entire  approbation.  He  in- 
stinctively took  off  the  cap  which 
he  had  put  on  to  go  and  visit  his 
leased  land  and  its  crops,  and 
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wished  a passing  wish  for  which  he 
would  have  derided  himself  had  he 
had  time  to  reflect  on  its  nature, 
that  he  had  attended  to  his  mother’s 
suggestion,  and  given  himself  ‘ a 
brush  up,’  though  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  college  fellow. 

Not  that  Cecy  Rymer  showed 
any  hostile  perception  of  Andrew’s 
rumpled  grey  coat  with  traces  of  ink 
on  the  sleeves,  his  coloured  morning 
shirt,  his  faded  neck  tie,  which  were 
not  calculated  to  set  off  the  massive, 
somewhat  statuesque,  figure  and 
face  of  a man  who  looked  old  for  his 
years,  serious,  a little  saturnine — 
truculent,  his  enemies  might  call  it. 
Cecy  did  not  appear  disposed  to  be 
critical  on  the  costume  and  bearing 
of  her  old  companion.  She  seemed 
inclined  to  be  a vast  deal  pleasanter 
and  a world  less  pert  than  in  the 
days  of  her  non-age.  She  only 
looked  as  if  she  admired  his  progress 
in  stature  and  responsibility,  as  she 
advanced,  holding  out  a willing 
hand  to  clasp  his.  4 I should  have 
known  you  anywhere,  Mr.  Andrew,’ 
she  said  quite  eagerly,  4 though  you 
are  become  a big  man  who  can  keep 
authority.’ 

4 A schoolmaster  had  need  to  keep 
authority — but  I should  never  have 
known  you,  Miss  Cecv,’  returned 
Andrew ; yet  he  grasped  her  hand, 
and  the  relations  established  be- 
tween them,  difficult  man  as  he  was 
to  deal  with,  were  at  once  friendly 
relations. 

Mrs.  Rymer  and  her  daughter 
did  not  remain  long  at  the  school- 
house.  Mrs.  Auchinleck  took  care 
to  let  the  elder  visitor  know  the 
coincidence  of  the  expected  arrival 
of  Mrs.  Auchinleck’s  distinguished 
son.  The  unobtrusive  widow  was 
not  only  persuaded  that  the  family 
reunion  would  be  better  without 
the  presence  of  witnesses;  she  was, 
whatever  Mrs.  Auchinleck  might 
think,  deeply  impressed  by  the 
superior  distinction  of  4 Davie  Au- 
chinleck.’  Bonnie  and  sweet,  and 
altogether  prettily  behaved,  like 


the  privileged  friend  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  as  her  daughter  had 
come  back,  filling  Mrs.  Rymer’ s heart 
with  pride  and  gladness,  still  Davie 
Auchinleck  was  far  beyond  any  of 
them — beyond  Mr.  Templeton  and 
his  son  Cosmo,  who  was  home  from 
Canada,  for  health  and  a wife.  Mrs. 
Rymer  must  4 mind  ’ to  call  Davie 
4 Mr.  Dauvet,’  as  Cecy  had  given 
her  the  example  in  saying  Mr.  to 
his  brother,  whom  Mrs.  Rymer  had 
never  thought  of  calling  anything 
but  Andrew.  He  was  the  master 
and  had  been  so  for  the  last  half- 
dozen  years,  but  he  had  come  much 
about  her  house  as  a callant,  and 
though  he  was  gruff  to  other  folk, 
he  had  aye  had  a canny  enough 
word  to  her.  Yet  no  doubt  it  was 
proper  that  Cecy  should  say  Mr. 
to  Andrew,  as  everything  Cecy  did 
was  proper. 

While  the  mother  and  the  daugh- 
ter did  stay,  Cecy  and  Andrew 
found  no  want  of  words  to  say  to 
each  other.  She  told  him  volun- 
tarily that  she  had  just  come  home 
on  a visit.  She  was  going  back  to 
the  Thomycrofts.  What  excellent 
people  they  were,  and  how  happy 
they  made  her — Cecy — as  happy  as 
she  could  be,  save  for  the  separation 
from  her  mother  ! There  were  old 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornycroft  and  their 
three  daughters,  each  of  whom  had 
been  and  one  of  them  still  was  Cecy’s 
pupil.  The  family  hoped  that  the 
Squire  would  soon  get  clear  of  his 
embarrassments — he  was  so  kind  an 
old  man,  only  too  kind — which  had 
condemned  them  to  live  abroad  for 
the  family’s  education,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  return  and  live  at 
the  Hall  in  another  year  at  farthest. 
That  would  be  nice,  for  Northum- 
berland was  but  a step  from  Auld- 
acres  after  Germany.  Had  not  she 
— Cecy — been  fortunate  ? 

Andrew  shook  himself  half  aw'ake 
from  the  sluggish  apathy  which 
had  possessed  his  mind  while  his 
body  was  having  the  pre-eminence, 
and  talked  on  foreign  literature, 
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which  he  knew  passably  well,  and  of 
foreign  places,  with  which,  though 
he  had  never  seen  them,  he  was  fa- 
miliar by  reflected  light,  until,  before 
Cecy  left,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
accept  the  loan  of  a new  German 
book  of  note  from  her,  and  to  vouch- 
safe a half  promise  that  he  would 
rub  up  his  German  and  read  it. 
Andrew  had  not  done  so  much 
since  he  had  been  schoolmaster  of 
Auldacres. 

‘ That  lassie  of  Mrs.  Bymer’ s is 
no  that  braw,’  commented  Mrs. 
Auchinleck,  in  a puzzled  but  candid 
tone  to  Andrew,  ‘ yet  somehow  she 
is  turned  into  a leddy,  as  fair  a 
leddy  as  Miss  Templeton  or  Miss 
Maye.  Will  Cecy  Bymer  no  be 
unco  out  o’  place  now  at  the 
Whins?’ 

‘ Are  ladies  ever  out  of  place  ? ’ 
counter -questioned  Andrew.  ‘I 
thought  it  was  their  mission  to 
walk  up  hill  and  down  dale,  re- 
fining if  not  reforming  the  world. 
Did  you  feel  Cecy  Bymer  out  of 
place  the  few  moments  she  was 
here  ? ’ 

‘ This  is  a fell  different  place,’ 
Mrs.  Auchinleck  took  up  the  cud- 
gels indignantly.  ‘ A scule-house 
is  surely  no  like  a widow  woman’s 
little  better  than  cot-house,  though 
Cecy  has  paid  the  wage  of  a ser- 
vant to  her  mother  this  twa  year 
come  Martinmas.  Cecy  has  been 
a dutiful  dachter,  I do  not  deny 
that.  But  the  humblest  scule-house, 
be  it  attached  to  a charity  or  a free, 
not  to  say  a richt  auld  parish  scule, 
is  the  next  thing  to  a seat  o’  learning. 
The  time  was,’  Mrs.  Auchinleck 
continued,  with  an  ostentatious 
flourish,  4 as  your  father  often  telled 
me,  that  it  rankit  with  the  manse 
in  a parish.’ 

‘ The  time  has  gone  by,  then,’ 
corrected  Andrew,  with  a man’s 
provoking  composure. 

‘ May  be,’  acknowledged  Mrs. 
Auchinleck,  impatiently;  ‘but,  my 
word,’  she  continued,  swelling  into 
wrath,  ‘the  place  that  is  going  to 


welcome  Davie  Auchinleck,  Felly  o’ 
his  college,  may  weel  be  fit  to  re- 
ceive Cecy  Bymer — neither  more 
nor  less,  however  honourably  tret, 
than  a gouvernante.’ 

‘ Mother,’  said  Cecy  Bymer,  ab- 
ruptly, as  she  and  her  mother  paced 
home  in  the  delicious  twilight,  deli- 
ciously baliny  on  this  June  evening 
on  the  unsheltered  field  road,  and 
the  pathway  across  the  uncultivated 
moor,  ‘is  Andrew  Auchinleck  so 
much  changed,  or  is  the  change  in 
me  ? ’ 

‘Bairn,’  remonstrated  Mrs.  By- 
mer, with  mild  wonder,  ‘ didna  you 
say  you  would  have  kenned  him 
ony where  ?,’ 

‘ Ah ! yes,  as  I would  ken  that 
cry  of  the  corn-craik  and  now  of 
the  plover.  But  poor  Andrew! — - 
it  was  not  his  birthright  which  he 
sold  for  a mess  of  pottage — no,  it 
was  the  intellectual  and  social 
pottage  he  gave  up  because  of  his 
birthright.’ 

‘My  dear,’  objected  Mrs.  Bymer 
again,  this  time  more  uneasily, 
though  with  even  more  mildness 
than  before,  ‘ I dinna  like  new- 
fangled remarks  on  Scripter.  I 
dare  say  I’m  auld-fashioned  and 
prejudiced,  but,  if  you  please,  we’ll 
keep  frae  sic  remarks.  The  minister 
has  aye  been  cautioning  me  against 
the  wild  opinions  and  the  religious 
unsoun’ness  of  Germany  till  he  has 
made  my  hair  stand  on  end  for 
your  best  interests,  Cecy,  and  you 
a godly  minister’s  bairn.’ 

‘ The  minister  might  have  more 
charity  to  spare  for  the  true,  kind 
Germans,  the  truest,  kindest  folk  in 
the  world,’  exclaimed  Cecy,  in  hasty 
indignation ; but  she  calmed  down 
in  a moment,  in  order  to  reassure 
her  mother.  ‘ Mr.  Templeton  thinks 
only  of  my  good  : I know  that,  and 
I hope  I am  right,  as  you  and  he 
would  have  me  to  be.  So  you  will 
take  my  arm,  dearie,  for  your  step  is 
getting  a little  slower  now  that  we 
have  walked  half  a mile.  How  Mrs. 
Auchinleck  talks  ! I know  our  sharp 
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friend  is  worthy  and  sterling — a 
good,  good  mother,  but  why  does 
she  speak  so  much  of  Davie  and  so 
little  of  Andrew  P * 

Andrew  Auchinleck  was  softened 
by  some  subtle  influence  on  the  re- 
vival of  his  acquaintance  with  Cecy 
Rymer — the  new  Cecy  Rymer. 
He  had  been  tempted,  even  while, 
poor  fellow,  he  had  been  sufficiently 
pleased  with  and  proud  of  his  bro- 
ther’s acquisitions,  to  meet  David 
cavalierly,  rather  to  sport  the  con- 
trast which  had  arisen  between  the 
two,  and  to  take  nothing  off  his  suc- 
cessful relative’s  hand  should  the 
latter  be  so  left  to  himself  as  to 
attempt  to  come  over  Andrew  with 
patronising  counsel  or  fault-finding. 
After  all  Andrew  smoothed  down 
his  rising  temper,  and  was,  to  his 
mother’s  satisfaction,  free  and  gentle 
with  David  when  the  hero  stepped 
at  last  on  the  old  stage  of  the  school- 
house. 

David  Auchinleck  in  the  out- 
ward man  was  ill-knit,  irregularly 
featured,  but  he  was  at  the  same 
time  not  only  well  dressed,  but  seen 
in  the  fine  setting  of  grace,  courtesy, 
and  high  intelligence.  Farther,  the 
comparatively  mature  scholar  was 
fifty  times  more  at  ease  and  simpler 
withal  than  when  he  was  a raw 
student. 

‘ It  maun  be  his  grand  education 
and  the  rank  he  has  risen  to  which 
makes  Davie  so  pleasant,’  concluded 
his  delighted  mother,  ‘for  I canna 
say  that  he  takes  it  either  frae  me 
or  frae  his  poor  father,  who  haona 
lived  to  see  these  days.  Davie  is  a 
hantle  pleasanter  than  Andrew,  and 
I shouldna  wonder  though  Davie 
were  easier  to  serve  for  a’  the 
dainties  and  fikes  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to ; no  but  that  Andrew’s 
bark  is  waur  than  his  bite,  poor 
cheild.’ 

When  David  the  Fellow  took 
Andrew  the  schoolmaster’s  measure 
after  the  two  had  come  to  closer 
quarters,  in  more  prolonged  and 
interested  intercourse  than  the  bro- 


thers had  held  since  they  were  boys 
together,  Andrew  little  guessed  how 
favourable  was  David’s  estimate. 
David  might  have  got  his  surfeit 
of  superficial  advantages  so  as  to 
end  by  sinking  them  to  their  due 
level  or  below  their  level,  and  by 
turning  back  to  and  exalting  the 
primitive  qualities;  or  he  might 
have  had  a lurking  inextinguishable 
regret  and  borne  his  brother  a yearn- 
ing grudge  because  he,  David,  had 
allowed  Andrew  to  play  the  part  of 
Curtius,  and  had  not  interposed  and 
himself  taken  the  leap. 

David  said  to  himself,  as  they 
parted  for  the  night,  ‘ A grand  old 
fellow  Andrew,  sagacious  and  ori- 
ginal ! no  boorishness  in  him  can 
be  more  than  skin-deep.’ 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WINNER. 

The  novelty  as  well  as  the  un- 
dreamt-of lustre  of  Cecy’s  reap- 
pearance in  her  limited  home  circle 
had  its  results.  In  consideration 
of  the  temporariness  of  her  stay, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  returned,  as  it  were,  franked 
and  superscribed  by  her  patrons 
and  friends  the  Thornycrofts,  and 
further  verified  by  her  artistic  Ger- 
man music,  her  feats  in  water  colours 
and  illumination,  and  her  fami- 
liarity with  fresh  German  literature, 
the  four  or  five  Misses  Templeton 
called  on  Cecy.  They  had  not,  save 
in  a professional  minister’s  daugh- 
ters’ way,  called  on  her  mother,  but 
they  extended  to  Cecy  the  actual 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  which  was 
only  to  be  taken  for  two  months. 

During  these  long  summer  days 
in  the  dull  country  neighbourhood, 
two  of  Cecy  Rymer’s  admirers  were 
birds  of  passage  like  herself,  and 
were  in  that  dangerous  condition  of 
idleness  which  is  highly  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  a flirtation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  one  of 
these  admirers  entertained  for  her 
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as  sbe  knew,  and  was  content  to 
know,  a purely  Platonic  regard. 

Cosmo  Templeton,  wbo  was  so 
fond  of  escorting  and  waiting  upon 
bis  sisters’  friend,  was  publicly 
pledged  to  another  friend  of  bis 
family  wbo  was  not  then  in  bis 
vicinity.  He  was  not  a bad  sort  of 
fellow  as  men  go,  a quick,  gay, 
good-humoured,  smartish  man  of 
the  world.  He  was  the  last  man  to 
be  guilty  of,  not  to  say  a breach  of 
bis  word,  but  of  the  worldly  folly 
of  an  imprudent  marriage.  Cosmo’s 
father,  mother,  and  sisters,  and  the 
young  lady  whom  he  was  going  to 
marry,  if  it  reached  her  ears,  could 
remain  quite  tranquil  on  Cosmo’s 
fancy  for  Cecy  Bymer : admitting 
that,  Cecy  was  peerless  as  a Lammas 
lily.  More  than  that,  the  other  one 
of  Cecy’s  admirers  with  whom  Cos- 
mo had  run  up  in  a trice  a con- 
veniently agreeable  intimacy,  was 
not  in  an  appreciable  degree  jealous 
of  the  Colonial  Government  official, 
and  of  his  fair  income  ready-made  to 
marry  on.  David  Auchinleck’s  case 
was  different  from  Cosmo’s.  ‘ Scratch 
the  Russian  and  you  will  come  to 
the  Tartar.’  In  spite  of  David’s 
elaborate  culture,  he  betrayed  in 
this  matter  a Boeotian  brutality  of 
earnestness  which  might  yet  war 
successfully  in  all  the  crises  of  his 
life  with  his  acquired  dilettantism. 
David  was  very  soon  very  far  gone 
indeed  in  a violent  attachment  to 
the  witch,  Cecy  Rymer.  In  the 
teeth  of  his  Fellowship,  in  reckless 
disregard  of  ways  and  means,  he 
shocked  and  affronted  his  mother, 
half  flattered  and  wholly  terrified 
timid  Mrs.  Rymer,  while  he  but 
slightly  touched  and  hugely  pro- 
voked his  mistress.  Cecy  had  re- 
turned, in  the  case  of  David  Auchin- 
leck,  to  the  sauciness  of  her  youth, 
and  was  indignant  at  being  besieged, 
in  her  own  mother’s  house,  by  the 
most  aggressive  Fellow  who  could 
forfeit  a Fellowship  for  her  sake. 
David  Auchinleck,  from  whose 
knowledge  and  manners,  as  his 


mother  reflected  bitterly,  more 
might  have  been  expected,  threw 
discretion  to  the  winds,  and  haunted 
Cecy  Rymer  perseveringly,  wher- 
ever he  could  hope  to  meet  her,  dur- 
ing these  June  and  July  weeks. 
Poor  Mrs.  Auchinleck’s  pride  was 
laid  in  the  dust,  and  she  had  great 
trouble  to  keep  from  groaning  aloud 
under  the  reverse.  The  little  rural 
world  of  Auldacres  had  not  accepted 
with  entire  complacency  the  school- 
master’s wife  and  widow’s  conceit 
in  her  sons.  It  grinned  when  hu- 
man nature  returned  at  a gallop  in 
David  Auchinleck.  The  men  at 
the  manse  shrugged  their  shoulders. 
The  women,  especially  Amelia  and 
May,  and  Bab  and  Harriet,  who  no 
longer  treated  David  de  haut  en  has 
on  their  own  account,  were  a little 
scandalised  by  his  prompt  and 
pointed  selection  of  Cecy  Rymer. 
They  were  forced  to  remind  each 
other  that  gutter  blood  has  a long 
course  to  run  before  it  waxes  blue. 
The  passing  flavour  of  sour  grapes 
did  not  prevent  the  girls  from  feel- 
ing secretly  attracted  to,  amused 
by,  and  inclined  to  promote  in  a 
womanly  way  the  College  Fellow’s 
devotion  to  the  governess  at  home 
for  her  holidays. 

Mrs.  Auchinleck  tried  her  hand  in 
arresting  David,  on  what  she  held 
his  road  to  ruin,  without  avail, 
and  was  reduced  to  pouring  her 
grievances  into  Andrew’s  ear.  At 
first,  when  David  and  Cecy  Rymer 
had  returned,  Andrew  did  some- 
thing to  redeem  his  position  as 
their  comrade.  He  roused  himself 
from  his  wilful  mental  torpor.  He 
resumed  with  fresh  relish  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  his  earlier  youth, 
criticised  new  editions  of  the  classics, 
and  plunged  deeper  into  metaphy- 
sics with  David.  He  read  Cecy’s 
Freiligrath  and  Auerbach,  had 
listened,  edified  and  entertained 
by  the  woman’s  quick,  delicate 
opinions  on  characters  and  senti- 
ments, or  he  had  the  evil  spirit 
charmed  away  from  him  by  Cecy’s 
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music,  for  it  was  Andrew  and  not 
David  who  had  a soul  for  music. 
All  that  was  before  Cecy  was  drawn 
away  to  speak  German  or  gossip 
about  art  or  botanise  with  David  ; 
and  then  driven  to  escape  from 
such  engagements  and  take  refuge 
in  helping  to  form  the  Templetons’ 
croquet  party  at  the  manse,  though 
David  Auchinleck  was  also  of  the 
party.  The  croquet  players  played 
and  jested  in  the  company  of  their 
kind,  amidst  the  bright  sights  and 
sweet  sounds  of  a summer  garden, 
while  Andrew  Auchinleck  toiled  for 
his  own  and  his  mother’s  daily 
bread,  and  taught  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot,  in  the  baked  and 
buzzing  atmosphere  of  the  school. 

Andrew  listened  to  the  groans 
with  which  his  mother  relieved 
herself  in  his  ear,  and  turned  to- 
wards her  a still,  impassive  face,  white 
from  exhaustion  under  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.  He  rarely 
spoke  again  or  remonstrated  unless 
the  incensed  woman  slandered  Cecy 
Bymer  or  accused  her  of  beguiling 
David.  Andrew  Auchinleck  had 
always  been  a just  man,  and  when 
his  mother  was  glaringly  unjust  to 
Cecy  Rymer,  or  even  to  David, 
Andrew  fired  up  and  came  downupon 
the  speaker  in  not  the  most  filial 
terms,  though  he  was  sorry  for  his 
rough  words  and  sought  to  atone 
for  them  in  his  shy,  dogged  manner, 
the  moment  after  they  were  spoken. 
It  was  by  no  means  the  blame 
of  Andrew  (who  kept  his  mother 
back  from  the  undignified  and 
useless  retaliation  so  long  as  he 
was  able,  and  was  very  angry 
and  disgusted  when  he  failed 
as  a moral  policeman)  that  Mrs. 
Auchinleck — to  whom  the  summer 
had  brought  a sore  trial  instead  of 
the  unbroken  felicity  which  she  had 
expected — at  last  assailed  Mrs. 
Rymer  as  a secondary  cause  of  the 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  David 
Auchinleck. 

Mrs.  Rymer  had  been  unswerv- 
ingly loyal  to  Mrs.  Auchinleck  for 


a large  part  of  both  their  lives,  but 
now  she  was  bewildered,  hurt,  and 
resentful:  she  flew,  in  tears,  in  trem- 
bling, and  in  anger,  to  her  natural 
protector. 

Cecy  in  her  turn  was,  to  begin 
with,  what  she  called  ‘ furiously 
angry,’  then  unavoidably  struck 
with  a sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  at 
last  simply  fretful. 

‘ I wonder  Mrs.  Auchinleck  does 
not  get  so  dangerous  and  wicked 
a person  as  I put  out  of  the  parish, 
since  she  cannot  shut  up  her  dis- 
tinguished son  ! Never  mind  Mrs. 
Auchinleck,  mother ; she  is  nearly 
mad  about  Davie,  and  I am  afraid 
she  must  lead  Andrew  a sad  life.’ 

As  for  poor  Mrs.  Auchinleck,  she 
had  already  discovered  that  her  son 
Andrew  also  had  come  under  tho 
spell  of  Cecy  Rymer. 

When  the  second  blow  struck 
Mrs.  Auchinleck,  and  she  knew  her 
two  sons  to  be  rivals,  she  crossed 
her  arms,  interlaced  her  work-worn 
hands,  drooped  her  poor  mother’s 
vain,  energetic  head,  and  sat  for 
hours  unprecedentedly,  ominously 
silent.  She  was  vexed  with  her 
younger  son  ; she  deeply  pitied  her 
elder,  and  longed  to  help  him  or 
to  console  him. 

One  evening,  after  Cecy’s  two 
months  had  dwindled  to  two  weeks, 
and  David  Auchinleck’s  vacation 
to  exactly  the  same  period,  the  manse 
became  so  generous  in  its  hospitality 
as  to  contemplate  a party  which 
should  include  Andrew  as  well  as 
David  in  the  list  of  its  guests. 

‘An  important  functionary,  the 
parish  schoolmaster,’  explained  Mr. 
Templeton.  ‘ Mr.  Andrew  Auchin- 
leck is  a respectable,  talented  young 
man,  besides  his  connection  with 
his  brother.  Ah ! he  is  a very 
well-bred  fellow,  David,  in  addition 
to  having  his  heart  in  the  right 
place.  But  he  is  astoundingly  soft, 
for  a college  man  of  standing,  on 
a girl  like  Cecy  Rymer.  They  say 
his  brother  the  schoolmaster  is  also 
smitten  with  her.’ 
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‘ It  is  delightfully  romantic,’  ex- 
claimed Amelia  Templeton. 

‘ It  is  an  awkward  chance,’  the 
minister  pursued,  4 but  likely  to  lead 
to  nothing  very  disastrous  with  a 
praiseworthy  family  like  the  Auchin- 
lecks.  Fortunately  there  is  no  old 
family  here  to  have  their  pride  out- 
raged by  David’s  choice  of  a wife.’ 

4 Oh  dear  no,’  assented  Mrs.  Tem- 
pleton, emphatically. 

4 Mr.  Andrew,  as  well  as  David, 
is  a kind  of  old  school-fellow  of 
Cosmo’s,’  Mr.  Templeton  continued. 
‘You  remember  we  had  both  bro- 
thers some  evenings,  years  ago, 
before  the  elder  was  schoolmaster, 
when  we  wanted  to  recognise  them 
as  a couple  of  exemplary  lads.’ 

4 We  remember,’  declared  May, 
shaking  her  head,  4 and  dreary 
evenings  we  had  of  it — how  David 
Auchinleck  is  changed  since  then  ! ’ 
Andrew  was  invited,  and  went, 
after  he  had  nearly  renounced  the 
party,  at  the  last  moment,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  irritation  caused 
by  his  mother’s  taking  it  upon 
her  to  superintend  his  evening 
toilet,  while  she  cast  glances  on 
David’s  faultless  tie,  boots,  and 
studs. 

4 You  are  a braw  man  in  girth  and 
stature,  Andrew,’  Mrs.  Auchinleck 
took  to  complimenting  her  much 
tried  son.  4 Gin  you  would  hold 
yourself  up,  and  wear  a bauld  front 
like  your  neighbours — you  are  an 
inch  taller  on  your  stocking-soles 
than  ever  your  father  was,  and  that 
is  a majestic  man.’ 

4 You’ll  better  tell  me  at  once  I 
am  an  Adonis,’  scouted  Andrew. 

4 My  mother  is  right,  old  fellow ; 
you  really  are  a well-built  Colossus,’ 
chimed  in  gracious  David.  But 
Andrew  was  little  grateful  for  the 
compliment,  and  more  exasperated 
than  soothed  by  his  brother’s  polite 
accents. 

It  had  so  happened,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  same  day,  that,  as  if  in 
the  wantonness  of  idleness  and 
prosperity,  Cosmo  Templeton  and 


his  sisters,  Cecy  Bymer  and  David 
Auchinleck,  having  met  each  other 
accidentally  near  the  spot,  had  looked 
into  the  school  upon  Andrew  among 
his  reading-books,  writing  copies, 
and  peasant  scholars.  Andrew  had 
received  the  company  very  shortly, 
and  on  their  lingering  had  threat- 
ened to  turn  them  out  and  lock  the 
door  upon  them  for  disturbing  his 
pupils.  David  had  tried  ineffec- 
tually to  smoothe  down  his  brother  ; 
Cosmo  Templeton  and  his  sisters 
had  slightly  telegraphed  to  each 
other  their  opinion  of  the  master’s 
rudeness ; Cecy  Bymer,  after  having 
received  a sudden  violent  impression 
of  the  seriousness  and  strain  of 
Andrew’s  life,  had  hung  her  fair 
wise  head,  and  felt  dreadfully 
ashamed  of  having  been  induced 
to  join  in  the  intrusion.  But 
Andrew  knew  nothing  of  Cecy’s 
penitence;  he  only  knew  how  in- 
auspicious the  visit  had  been,  and 
felt  also  with  how  little  of  the  cool- 
ness of  a man  of  the  world,  how 
little  of  the  courtesy  of  a gentleman, 
he  had  met  the  visitors. 

When  Andrew  was  installed  in 
the  manse  drawing-room,  and 
seated  on  a remote  sofa,  the  scene 
recalled  forcibly  that  former  dubious 
reward  for  being  exemplary  lads 
which  his  brother  had  completely 
forgotten.  David  was  as  one  at  home 
on  the  hearth-rug,  impressing  the 
minister  himself,  who  had  not  gone 
south  of  the  Tweed  for  his  humani- 
ties, by  talking  of  Balliol,  the  last 
year’s  examinations,  the  Bampton 
lectures,  &c. 

But  Andrew  felt  anything  save 
an  exemplary  lad  to-night.  Cer- 
tainly he  told  himself  that  he  was 
the  most  morbid,  malicious  brute  in 
creation.  He  did  not  free  his 
neighbours  altogether  from  the 
charge  of  aggravating  self-satisfac- 
tion and  veiled  arrogance.  But 
what  could  you  expect  of  them  P 
If  he  were  as  well  armed  and 
equipped  for  society,  with  as  fair 
prospects  as — say  Davie  or  Cosmo 
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Templeton,  and  were  not  a soured, 
morose  chap  of  a schoolmaster, 
doomed  to  drudge  in  obscurity  to 
his  dying  day,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  as  light  and  careless  as 
Davie  or  Cosmo  Templeton,  now 
buoyantly  exuberant,  now  refresh- 
ingly  passive. 

All  was  much  the  same  in  the 
pleasant,  slightly  showy  room,  from 
its  profusion  of  flowers  contem- 
poraneously with  its  cosy  fire,  to 
its  mixture  of  dainty  fragile  china 
(to  which  Cosmo  had  added  fur 
skins,  models  of  canoes,  specimens 
of  mocassins)  and  its  homely  Dorcas 
work,  little  coats  and  muflatees,  on 
which  the  ladies  bestowed  a portion 
of  their  leisure. 

There  was  Mrs.  Templeton,  still 
sitting  in  easy  state  behind  her  old- 
fashioned  glittering  urn. 

Here  was  Andrew’s  superior 
dominie,  the  minister,  loving  to 
tackle  Andrew,  as  of  yore,  with 
musty  classics  and  false  quantities, 
which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
correct. 

Yonder  were  the  Misses  Temple- 
ton, not  apparently  six  years 
older,  still  in  airy  floating  gar- 
ments, still  with  wonderfully  artistic 
heads  ; though  the  young  ladies  had 
changed  their  style  of  hair,  and  what 
had  once  constituted  smooth  shining 
rolls  and  plaits  formed  now  massed 
chignons  and  ruffled  waves.  The 
Misses  Templeton  remained  im- 
pressed with  theirduties  as  hostesses, 
consulting  together,  he  thought,  on 
his  impracticability  as  a guest,  and 
preparing  to  show  him  over  again, 
he  verily  believed,  the  old  photo- 
graphs, and  to  sing  to  him  the  old 
Scotch  songs. 

And  Andrew  was  still  blunt  to 
Mr.  Templeton,  and  blundering  to 
the  ladies,  though  he  was  no  longer 
so  thin-skinned  as  of  old  to  pin- 
pricks of  annoyance.  How  could 
he  be,  when  his  skin  bore  the 
scars  of  serious  battles  P He  did 
not  think  that  he  would  have 
minded  much  now  either  the 


good  folks’  patronising  or  his  own 
stammering  and  stumbling  had  she 
not  been  there  to  witness  his  un- 
couthness. 

As  if  for  the  purpose  of  contrast, 
she  was  surely  supremely  beautiful 
and  bright  to-night,  with  not  only 
David  and  Cosmo  Templeton  and 
the  minister  hovering  on  her  steps 
and  hanging  on  her  looks,  but  the 
very  women,  in  a tide  of  honour- 
able enthusiasm  sweeping  away 
rivalry,  combining  to  exalt  and  make 
much  of  her. 

Andrew  Auchinleck  kept  aloof 
from  the  queen,  convinced  that  she 
would  not  miss  his  homage,  and  not 
wishing  to  trespass  on  old  friendly 
regard  and  sympathy,  though  he 
gave  the  feelings  their  due  from 
Cecy  Eymer,  and  did  not  writhe 
under  the  expression  of  the  last  on 
her  part. 

Amelia  and  May,  Bab  and 
Harriet,  in  spite  of  some  acquired 
tact,  in  their  resolution  to  do  their 
duty  as  their  father’s  daughters, 
pestered  Andrew  with  attentions, 
until  Cecy  Bymer  interposed  in  his 
behalf.  She  was  eager  to  hide  the 
object  of  her  interposition,  and  so 
she  was  voluble,  discursive,  saucy 
to  Andrew  for  the  first  time  since 
they  had  resumed  their  relations 
after  he  was  the  parish  schoolmaster. 

Amelia  Templeton,  wrapped  up  in 
the  tradition  that  Scotch  songs  were 
the  only  songs  adapted  to  Andrew’s 
taste,  had  carried  out  the  programme 
by  singing,  to  suit  his  supposed 
capacity,  one  of  the  most  stilted, 
wishy-washy  of  modern  imitations 
of  old  Scotch  songs.  And  then 
Cecy  Bymer  sat  down  in  the  place 
which  Amelia  had  vacated,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  sing  with  fine  power  and 
art  her  grand  German  ‘ Adelaida,’ 
Andrew’s  favourite  song,  as  she 
knew. 

David  Auchinleck  and  Cosmo 
Templeton  stepped  noiselessly  to 
Cecy’s  side  to  drink  in  more  fully 
melody  in  its  passion ; and  Andrew, 
the  ungrateful  man,  came  lumber- 
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ingly,  and  as  it  were  unwillingly, 
drawn  by  an  irresistible  attraction, 
face  to  face  with  the  singer.  But 
he  answered  the  unspoken  appeal 
of  her  lustrous  eyes. 

Cecy  Rymer  was  entreated  to  sing 
again.  She  occupied  herself  with 
the  pages  of  a piece  of  music,  try- 
ing to  steady  it  on  the  stand  before 
her.  ‘ Why  don’t  you  help  me  ? ’ 
she  enquired  of  Andrew,  almost 
with  sharpness. 

4 1 am  neither  useful  nor  orna- 
mental here,’  half  grumbled,  half 
lamented  Andrew,  puzzled,  hurt 
because  she  was  hurt,  and  with  a 
dubious  approach  to  a smile  ; 4 you 
had  better  get  Davie  or  Mr.  Cosmo 
to  help  you.’ 

4 I don’t  want  them.’ 

The  answer  broke  forth  quickly 
and  sadly,  and  the  accent  supplied 
what  the  words  kept  back.  4 If  I 
cannot  have  you,’  it  said,  4 1 will 
have  none  of  them.’ 

The  intimation  was  not  the  heart- 
less deception  of  a coquette  who 
would  not  be  content  unless  she  had 
all  kinds  of  spoil  in  her  net — it  was 
the  generous  abandonment  of  a 
woman  who  is  fit  to  break  her 
heart  because  she  is  not  let  lift  up 
the  man  who  has  chosen  her,  whom 
she  has  chosen,  from  his  mistaken, 
unmerited  humiliation. 

Andrew  Auchinleck  would  have 
been  a dolt  and  fool  if  he  had  not 
understood  the  words.  4 If  you  want 
me,  I’ll  do  what  I can,’  he  answered 
with  a low  laugh,  bending  over 
and  adjusting  what  was  amiss. 

His  eyes  were  opened  to  a flood 
of  light  which  rendered  his  unprac- 
tised fingers  dexterous,  and  inspired 
him  to  hold  himself  up  as  his  mo- 
ther had  recommended,  the  most 
towering  figure  with  the  boldest 
front  in  the  room.  It  electrified 
Andrew;  it  melted  and  subdued  him. 
It  shrivelled  up  and  consumed  ar- 
bitrary, accidental  distinctions,  and 
proclaimed  him  by  sheer  virtue  of  his 
manhood  with  its  defects,  and  of 
her  tender-hearted,  magnanimous 
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election,  the  winner  of  a woman 
whose  price  was  far  above  rubies. 

Andrew  went  home  in  the  soft 
falling  rain  with  Cecy  Rymer,  and 
when  he  returned  to  the  school- 
house  he  found  his  mother  waiting 
for  him. 

4 1 ken  where  you’ve  been,  and 
it’s  all  richt,’  she  said  to  him,  mean- 
ingly clapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 
4 As  for  Davie,  he  has  been  hame  an 
hour  syne,  and  he  has  been  rummag- 
ing among  his  boxes  and  books ; what 
you  might  expect,  let  it  be  mid- 
nicht,  in  a grand  scholar.’ 

Andrew  was  aware  that  his  mo- 
ther had  leapt  to  and  approved  of 
the  conclusion.  Moreover  she  had 
returned  instantly  to  her  allegiance 
to  Davie,  her  highest  risen  and 
rising  son. 

4 1 am  going,  Andrew,’  said  David 
next  day,  following  Andrew  when 
he  went  out  after  breakfast  to  the 
school. 

4 Ho,’  protested  Andrew,  in  de- 
fault of  anything  better  to  say. 

4 Yes,’  insisted  David,  4 1 have 
nothing  to  stay  for  ; and  for  that 
matter,  I have  stayed  a deal  too 
long  already.’ 

After  a moment’s  silence,  he 
added  vaguely,  with  a shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  4 1 believe  it  is  as  it  ought 
to  be.’ 

Though  David  spoke  calmly,  his 
face  showed  haggard  after  a sleep- 
less night,  in  the  summer  morning. 
He  had  been  as  unsophisticatedly  in 
earnest,  it  might  be  because  of  that 
peasant  blood  of  his,  in  his  love  as 
in  his  ambition. 

4 I shall  probably  join  Evans  and 
Ingledew  in  their  reading  party  in 
Hormandy,  as  they  wished  me,’  ex- 
plained David,  striving  feverishly 
to  be  commonplace  and  cheerfully 
communicative,  and  naturally  end- 
ing the  struggle,  gentleman  as  he 
was,  by  bordering  on  bravado. 

4 After  that  I shall  be  prepared  to 
wish  you  and  her  every  blessing, 
and  stick  to  my  college  for  the  rest 
of  my  days.’ 
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‘ They  are  early  days  yet,’  An- 
drew reminded  him,  gently ; ‘ you’ll 
be  our  scholar,  Davie,  as  our  folk 
intended  that  you  and  I should  he ; 
whom  we  shall  be  proud  of,  whom 
the  world  may  be  proud  of — who 
knows  P ’ exclaimed  Andrew,  with 
a fondness  which  he  had  never 
shown  to  his  brother  before. 

It  was  Cecy  Rymer’s  task  to 
reconcile  her  mother  to  her  beau- 
tiful, accomplished,  admired  daugh- 
ter’s marrying  no  higher  than  a 
parish  schoolmaster;  but  Cecy  re- 
presented to  Mrs.  Rymer,  first,  that 
if  Cecy  had  married  Mr.  Cosmo 
Templeton  (who  had  never  thought 
of  asking  her  to  marry  him,  and 
was  bespoken  ever  so  long  ago  in 
another  quarter),  Cecy  would  have 
had  to  go  out  to  Canada,  while  the 
minister  might  never  have  spoken 
to  Mrs.  Rymer  again. 

‘ I could  never  have  stood  that,’ 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Rymer,  speaking  as 
if  even  now  guilty  and  condemned. 

And  if  Cecy  had  had  Davie,  she 
would  have  cost  him  his  Fellow- 
ship and  his  living,  the  two  would 
have  been  on  the  world  without  a 
certain  bite  to  put  in  their  mouths 
for  all  his  learning,  and  Mrs. 
Rymer’s  old  friend  Mrs.  Auchin- 
leck  would  never  have  spoken  to 
Mrs.  Rymer  again. 


‘An’  that  could  na  ha’e  been 
tholed,  and  hiz  sae  near  connec’et, 
and  me  wanting  to  consult  her — for 
she  was  aye  a fell  smart  woman, 
Mrs.  Auchinleck — where  to  win 
bread  for  my  bairn,’  acknowledged 
Mrs.  Rymer  seriously. 

But  since  Cecy  was  so  happy  as 
to  be  going  to  marry  Andrew 
Auchinleck,  all  was  plainest  and 
smoothest  sailing  in  delectable  sun- 
shine. A living  was  provided, 
Auldacres  was  next  door,  Mrs. 
Auchinleck  was  propitious.  Then 
teaching  was  Cecy’s  business  as 
well  as  Andrew’s;  she  would  help 
him  as  it  had  been  projected  she 
should  help  his  father. 

‘ Demean  herself  by  teaching  in  a 
parish  school ! ’ Demean  herself 
by  doing  what  her  ‘ man  ’ did  ! Her 
Andrew  had  said  a lady’s  mis- 
sion was  to  go  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  refining  the  world ; and  she, 
if  she  had  any  pretensions  to  be  a 
lady,  would  refine  Auldacres  parish 
school.  Would  she  lose  her  grand 
friends  ? Let  her  lose  them,  if  they 
could  be  so  lost.  Her  Andrew  and 
her  mother  were  her  best  friends, 
and  she  wanted  none  if  she  had 
them.  Cecy’s  dear  mother  must 
and  did  believe  in  her  daughter’s 
great  good  fortune  and  unclouded 
happiness. 
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EAST  AND  WEST. 


Contributed  by  the 

I 

SOME  three  years  ago  an  Associa- 
tion called  the  ‘ Supplemental 
Ladies  Association  ’ was  formed. 
It  originated  in  the  managers  of 
the  ‘Parochial  Mission  Women 
Association  ’ asking  me  to  adopt  a 
very  poor  district  in  the  East  of 
London,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  the 
Mission  the  right  to  apply  to  me 
for  assistance  in  cases  of  extreme 
distress.  Peeling  it  was  a way  in 
which  I might  be  of  use,  I gladly 
consented.  I paid  one  visit  to  the 
district,  and  was  much  struck  by 
its  great  poverty,  and  by  the  utter 
isolation  in  which  the  clergyman  and 
his  wife  lived.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  people  with  any  means  in  the  dis- 
trict to  whom  the  clergyman  could 
apply  for  aid  in  setting  charitable 
institutions  on  foot,  or  for  help 
in  individual  cases  of  destitution. 
Finding  how  little  one  person  could 
do  amidst  so  much  poverty,  I then 
proposed  to  try  and  get  eleven  ladies 
from  the  West  End  to  join  me,  and 
to  adopt  certain  of  the  poorest  dis- 
tricts in  the  East  of  London  where 
missions  were  established,  and  to  do 
our  work  entirely  through  those 
missions.  We  undertook  to  help  in 
cases  brought  to  our  notice  by  the 
lady  superintendent  of  the  mission 
with  money,  clothes,  or  orders  for 
hospitals,  &c.,  and,  in  short,  to 
assist  in  any  way  we  could  with- 
out infringing  the  great  principle 
of  the  Parochial  Mission  Women 
Association,  that  of  not  giving  in- 
discriminate alms.  We  were  to 
endeavour,  in  every  way  in  our 
power,  to  second  the  parent  asso- 
ciation in  its  efforts  to  ‘help  the 
poor  to  help  themselves.’  With 
what  success  the  scheme  has  been 
attended,  the  following  narrative, 
written  chiefly  by  a friend  of  mine 
who  has  had  large  experience  in 
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the  working  of  the  Parochial 
Mission  Women  Association,  will 
show.  If  the  individual  cases  that 
have  been  really  benefited  are  few, 
they  are  sufficient  to  prove  what 
may  be  done  by  judicious  and  timely 
aid,  and  they  give  fair  encourage- 
ment to  the  Association  to  endeavour 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  useful- 
ness by  enlisting  others  in  the 
cause.  It  is  in  this  hope  that  I am 
induced  to  publish  these  papers 
with  the  title  of  ‘ East  and  West.’ 
East  and  West,  because  in  this  at- 
tempt to  relieve  sad  cases  of  poverty 
and  sickness  there  is  a wider  good 
to  be  gained — that  of  showing  to 
the  toiling,  struggling  poor  in  the 
East  that  amid  the  glitter,  wealth, 
and  luxury  of  the  West  there  are 
many  who  sympathise  with  their 
sorrows,  and  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  help  them  in  their  dis- 
tress. 

For  the  information  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  learn  further  details  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Supplemental  Ladies 
Association  should  work,  a paper 
written  soon  after  the  Association 
was  formed  is  appended. 

Spencer  Hotjse,  St.  James’s  Place  : 
Nov.  20,  1869. 

Attention  has  been  often  called  to  the 
sad  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  East  of 
London  ; but  it  is  a source  of  difficulty 
and  perplexity  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
such  a mass  of  suffering,  poverty,  and 
ignorance. 

An  organisation  exists  called  the  * Paro- 
chial Mission  Women  Association,’  whose 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor 
have  met  with  much  success. 

Their  objects  are  ‘to  help  the  poor  to 
help  themselves,  and  to  raise  them  by 
making  them  feel  that  they  can  help  them- 
selves.’ 

Their  method  is  to  send  a mission  woman 
amongst  the  poor,  to  collect  deposits  of 
money  for  the  clothing  club,  to  teach  them 
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ways  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness,  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  them  to  church,  to  induce 
them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  to 
nurse  the  sick,  and  assist  the  neglected. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  work- 
ing of  their  system  additional  help  is  still 
needed. 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  Association  is 
that  the  ‘ mission  woman  shall  not  distri- 
bute gifts  of  any  kind,’  but  she  too  often 
comes  across  cases  of  utter  destitution, 
where  help  is  absolutely  required.  It  is 
chiefly  to  meet  such  cases  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  form  a supplemental  association  to 
aid  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  East  of 
London. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  first  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  Paro- 
chial Mission  Women  Association  to  this 
scheme.  The  managers  gladly  consented 
to  its  adoption,  feeling  that  it  would  pro- 
bably combine  most  usefully  with  their 
work,  and  added  the  subjoined  suggestions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ‘ Supple- 
mental Ladies  Association  ’ could  best 
afford  assistance  to  the  poor  and  needy  : 

Orders  for  hospitals  and  convalescent 
homes,  refuges,  and  penitentiaries. 

Materials  for  bags  of  linen  for  confine- 
ments, and  sheets  for  sickness. 

Help  towards  outfits  for  girls  going  into 
service,  or  families  willing  o emi- 
grate. 

The  expense  of  occasional  tea  parties 
for  twelve  or  fifteen,  to  be  given  in  the 
mission  room. 

The  gift  of  an  iron  bedstead  and  mat- 
tress, to  be  let  out  to  the  poor  at  id. 
or  2 d.  a week  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
over-crowding  (in  several  instances  this 
loan  has  led  to  the  gradual  purchase 
of  one  by  the  hirer). 

A pail  and  brush  for  whitewashing  their 
rooms,  to  be  lent  to  such  poor  persons 
as  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  materials  used. 

Books  for  the  blind,  to  be  purchased  by 
them  in  weekly  instalments,  which  are 
collected  in  their  own  homes  by  the 
mission  women,  &c. 

To  sum  up,  the  Supplemental  Ladies 
Association  has  for  its  object  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  the  East  of  London.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  by  attaching  itself  to  an  already 
existing  organisation,  and  by  supplying  a 
need  which  that  organisation  has  felt,  it 
will  best  carry  out  that  object.  The  Sup- 
plemental Ladies  Association  will  therefore 
work  entirely  through  the  Parochial 
Mission  Women  Association.  It  will  con- 
sist of  twelve  ladies  (the  number  to  be 
increased  if  necessary).  A special  parish 
to  be  allotted  to  every  two  ladies.  All 
applications  for  help  will  be  made  to  them 


by  the  lady  superintendent  of  the  mission 
in  the  parish  which  has  been  assigned  to 
them,  and  she  will  also  undertake  to  see 
that  any  gifts  are  properly  distributed,  and 
will  send  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  used  to  the  supple- 
mental lady  from  whom  they  have  been 
received.  It  is  further  hoped  that  the 
ladies  of  this  Association  will  occasionally 
visit  the  women’s  meetings  which  are  held 
weekly  in  the  mission  room,  and  that  they 
will  devote  some  portion  of  their  time, 
money,  and  thought  in  this  attempt,  how- 
ever humble,  to  aid  the  Parochial  Mission 
Women  Association  in  its  efforts  to  promote 
the  spiritual  and  bodily  welfare  of  the 
poor  in  the  East  of  London. 

C.  Spencer. 


For  some  years  past,  we  have  all 
heard  much  of  ‘ distress  in  the  East 
of  London.’  While  the  visible  signs 
of  wealth  multiply  at  the  West  End 
— while  in  one  quarter  new  and 
magnificent  mansions  arise,  and  in 
another  innumerable  streets  and 
squares,  consisting  of  handsome  and 
comfortable  houses,  extend  farther 
and  farther  to  the  south  and  west 
— from  the  East  End  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress is  ever  arising,  and  we  are 
told,  by  those  who  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience,  that  the  poverty 
and  sorrow,  the  suffering  and  the 
want,  which  have  prevailed  there 
for  some  years  past,  are  greater  now 
than  have  ever  been  known.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  pained  by  such 
reports ; and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
hear  them  without  being  led  to  con- 
sider anxiously  what  can  be  done, 
not  only  to  alleviate  the  present  dis- 
tress, but  also  to  raise  that  enor- 
mous suffering  population  to  a 
better  and  healthier  condition. 

These  things  have  been  thought 
of,  and  much  has  been  attempted, 
and  doubtless  some  improvement 
has  been  here  and  there  effected; 
but  still  the  evil  to  be  coped  with  is 
enormous. 

The  causes  of  all  this  suffering 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

1.  Those  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  sufferers. 

2.  Those  which  may  be  modified 
by  their  own  efforts. 
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The  causes  which  come  under  the 
first  of  these  heads  may  be  glanced 
at  here,  but  it  would  be  quite  beside 
the  present  purpose  to  dwell  upon 
them.  The  principal  are,  the  over- 
population of  many  districts  ; the 
scarcity  of  employment;  the  high 
price  of  provisions ; and  the  high 
rent  of  houses  and  lodgings.  To 
trace  these  back  to  remoter  causes 
would  be  still  further  foreign  to  our 
purpose,  which  is  to  consider  how 
we  may  best  help  the  poor  to  meet 
those  evils  which  statesmen  may 
endeavour  to  remedy,  but  which  the 
poor  cannot  control ; and  how  we 
may  best  assist  them  to  strive  against 
those  which  it  is  in  their  own  power 
to  diminish  or  to  remove. 

The  poorest  classes  in  London  are 
very  poor.  There  is  poverty  enough 
in  our  villages,  and  in  our  country 
towns,  and  among  our  scattered 
rural  populations ; but  in  London 
there  are  thousands  in  a depth  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  of  vice 
and  ignorance  and  despondency,  of 
which  those  whose  experience  does 
not  lie  among  the  crowded  districts 
of  the  East  of  London  have  little 
notion.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  wretchedness  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  faults  of  the  poor. 
Too  often  they  are  actually  extra- 
vagant— 4 a feast  to-day  and  a fast 
to-morrow  ’ is  their  principle  of 
action ; they  are  without  fore- 
thought ; they  make  no  effort  after 
cleanliness  or  tidiness  of  any  kind  ; 
they  will  let  their  unbaptised  chil- 
dren grow  up  playing  in  the  gutters, 
without  caring  to  send  them  even 
to  the  ragged  school  to  give  them  a 
chance  in  the  future  ; they  will  let 
their  girls  grow  up  in  absolute  igno- 
rance of  what  is  meant  by  right  and 
wrong,  vice  and  virtue,  and  will 
even  hire  them  out  as  servants 
to  women  whose  miserable  subsis- 
tence is  earned  by  sin  ; they  have 
no  thought  of  another  life,  and 
their  only  solace  in  this  is  the  gin- 
shop.  But  all  are  not  of  this  cha- 
racter. There  are  many  poor  in 


London  of  whom  a very  different 
picture  might  be  drawn,  and  tales 
might  be  told  of  patient,  enduring, 
unaided  struggles  against  poverty 
and  sickness. 

And  where  it  is  otherwise,  is  the 
blame  to  be  laid  wholly  to  the  charge 
of  the  wretched  ones  whom  we 
have  described  ? Let  us  consider 
some  of  the  enormous  difficulties 
and  temptations  to  which  they  are 
exposed  by  their  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  then  proceed  to 
relate  a little  of  what  has  recently 
been  attempted  by  our  Association 
to  elevate  and  improve  them,  in  a 
few  of  the  more  crowded  parts  of 
the  East  of  London. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  frequent 
extravagance  of  the  poor.  During 
the  period  of  the  Crimean  War  and 
for  many  years  subsequently  there 
was  abundance  of  work  to  be  had 
in  London  in  most  branches  of 
industry,  and  a corresponding  ad- 
vance in  the  rate  of  wages,  so  that 
men  who  had  been  earning  one 
guinea  a week  found  themselves 
able  to  earn  two.  But  they  had 
never  learned  how  to  spend  wisely, 
far  less  how  to  save  carefully.  It 
is  hard  enough  to  bring  up  a family 
in  London  on  a guinea  a week,  let 
alone  saving;  and  if  there  is  now 
and  then  a penny  to  spare,  what  is 
the  use  of  saving  pennies  ? This  is 
their  mode  of  reasoning  ; so  the  odd 
pennies  are  given  to  the  children 
to  buy  4 sweeties.’  A rise  in  wages 
comes,  but  brings  little  or  no  per- 
manent improvement  in  their  con- 
dition ; good  bedding,  furniture,  or 
underclothing  being  seldom  pur- 
chased even  during  their  years  of 
plenty.  To  quote  one  of  themselves, 
a native  resident  in  one  of  our  East 
End  parishes,  ‘they  just  ate  and 
drank  themselves  to  waste.’  The 
London  labourer  or  artisan  has 
hard  work,  and  really  needs 
strengthening  food.  The  first  thing 
he  does  with  his  extra  cash  is  to 
have  a beefsteak  for  breakfast  as 
well  as  for  dinner,  and  perhaps  for 
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supper  too,  for  they  have  not  yet 
been  taught  to  be  economical  in 
their  housekeeping,  and  have  a great 
dislike  to  cold  meat,  which  they  call 
‘ poor  sort  of  food.’  If  there  is  any 
money  left,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  too 
often  spends  it  in  ‘ beer  and  skittles,’ 
or  worse  amusements,  still  giving 
his  wife  the  same  meagre  allowance 
as  before  to  feed  and  clothe  herself 
and  the  hungry  children.  Then 
comes  a change,  as  in  1 866.  The  day 
on  which  the  failure  of  the  firm  of 
Overend  and  Gurney  became  known 
is  still  spoken  of  in  one  part  of  the 
East  of  London  as  ‘BlackThursday.’ 
The  paralysis  of  trade  caused  by 
that  failure  has  been  aggravated 
by  other  causes  combining  with 
it,  and  has  never  yet  been  re- 
covered. Thousands  of  men  find 
themselves  thrown  out  of  work. 
Dependent  upon  them  are  numbers 
of  small  shopkeepers,  costermon- 
gers, hawkers,  and  petty  dealers 
of  all  kinds  ; poverty  descends  like 
a cloud  on  the  whole  population ; 
their  ‘ bits  of  things,’  their  furniture 
(if  they  possessed  any),  their  clothes 
are  pawned  or  sold  ; the  proceeds 
are  soon  exhausted,  and  then 
nothing  is  left  but  the  workhouse, 
or  at  best  an  outdoor  pittance  from 
the  parish,  and  beggary  eked  out 
by  an  occasional  small  and  low-paid 
job  of  work  for  the  most  fortunate. 
Then  comes  disease,  fever,  almost 
if  not  actual  starvation ; the  sickly 
wife  gets  out  of  heart ; there  seems 
to  be  no  one  in  the  world  to  care 
for  her  or  to  help  her  ; what  is  the 
use  of  trying  to  be  decent  or  tidy  ? 
she  sinks  down  in  despair,  and 
falls  more  or  less  into  the  state  we 
have  described  above,  finding  drink 
her  only  friend. 

Nor  is  the  blame  even  of  their 
recklessness  and  want  of  forethought 
to  be  wholly  laid  upon  the  poor  of 
London.  In  many  districts  they 
are  absolutely  separated  from  the 
elevating  influences  of  intercourse 
with  any  class  above  their  own. 
We  all  know  what  a powerful  in- 


fluence for  good  is  exercised  in 
country  villages  by  the  kindly  inter- 
course which  exists  between  the 
ladies  of  the  squire’s  and  of  the 
clergyman’s  family  and  their  poorer 
neighbours ; and  in  small  towns 
between  the  ladies  who  undertake 
the  duties  of  district  visitors,  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  managers  of 
clothing  clubs,  &c.,  and  the  poor 
around  them.  School  inspectors 
and  clergymen  will  tell  us  that  on 
paying  their  first  visit  to  a school 
or  to  the  cottages  in  a village,  they 
can  tell  at  once  whether  the  ladies 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  there  or  not.  They 
perceive  the  beneficial  influence  not 
only  in  the  absence  of  abject  poverty, 
but  in  a certain  refinement  and 
courtesy  of  manner  at  once  re- 
spectful and  self-respecting,  and  an 
air  of  hopefulness  and  self-reliance, 
and  in  a general  appearance  of  civi- 
lisation more  easily  felt  than  par- 
ticularised. 

From  these  influences  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  a vast  part  of  London 
are  absolutely  cut  off.  The  distance 
from  what  is  popularly  called  the 
West  End  to  the  East  End,  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  districts  included  under 
the  postal  letters  W.  and  S.W.  to 
Limehouse  or  Stepney,  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  or  Deptford,  alone  makes  such 
intercourse  simply  impossible.  But 
further  than  this,  the  poor  in  vil- 
lages and  small  towns  constantly 
see  before  them  the  example  of 
families  raised  more  or  less  above 
their  own  in  all  the  numerous  gra- 
dations of  English  society.  These 
form  so  many  models  to  show  them 
what  decent  and  respectable  family 
life  is.  Their  girls  enter  these 
households  as  servants,  and  thus 
see  something  of  the  practical  du- 
ties of  wives  and  mothers  in  a 
grade  above  their  own  ; and  though 
sad  instances  to  the  contrary  may 
be  quoted,  and  in  spite  of  all 
care  sad  failures  sometimes  occur, 
still,  upon  the  whole,  their  morals 
are  elevated,  or  at  least  guarded 
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from  corruption.  In  many  London 
districts  domestic  service,  tbe  best 
training  school  and  safest  method 
of  self-support  for  young  women, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  In  one 
district  in  the  north-east  of  London, 
the  incumbent  told  a lady  who 
visited  his  mission  that  he  knew  of 
only  one  family  in  which  a regular 
maid-servant  was  kept.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  district  was  8,000,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Nor  is  this  by 
any  means  an  isolated  case.  In  a 
neighbouring  district  the  popula- 
tion is  5,000,  all  poor.  In  another 
part  of  the  East  of  London,  two  suc- 
cessive clergymen  have  been  un- 
able to  find  a lady  superintendent 
within  the  district,  because  there  is 
not  a single  resident  who  is  supe- 
rior to  the  mission  woman  herself. 
The  population  of  this  district  is 
6,000.  In  such  cases,  not  only  are 
there  no  better- to- do  families  for  the 
girls  to  enter  into,  but  of  course 
there  are  also  no  ladies  (except, 
perhaps,  the  clergyman’s  wife)  to 
help  them  to  find  places  elsewhere. 
In  some  districts  they  can  get  em- 
ployment in  factories  or  workshops 
of  one  kind  or  other.  But  these 
branches  of  industry,  though  valu- 
able as  being  industry,  leave  them 
untaught  in  the  duties  of  wives 
and  mothers,  and  expose  them  to 
all  the  dangers  of  independence, 
not  to  mention  the  morning  and 
evening  journey  along  the  same 
road  at  the  same  hour.  Where 
they  do  not  obtain  even  these  em- 
ployments, they  have  really  no  safe- 
guard whatever  against  the  temp- 
tations of  idleness  and  vice.  Many 
of  them  grow  up  without  learning  so 
much  as  how  ‘ to  handle  a needle.’ 
One  instance  may  serve  as  an 
illustration.  Lizzie  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  — , a woman  of  very  bad  cha- 
racter, who  has  a large  number  of 
children  by  different  men,  and 
whose  present  companion,  a man 
subject  to  fits,  has  also  children  by 


another  woman.  The  whole  party 
(we  dare  not  profane  the  dear  name 
familij  by  applying  it  to  such  a 
herd)  live  together  on  the  floor  of 
one  room,  without  any  sort  of  sepa- 
ration. Mrs.  — keeps  a stall  for 
the  sale  of  old  bottles  outside  one  of 
the  London  hospitals.  The  mission 
woman  found  out  this  family,  and 
induced  Lizzie  to  come  to  the 
mothers’  meeting.  Her  personal 
condition  was  so  neglected  that  it 
was  noticeable : but  she  came  so 
regularly  and  seemed  so  in  earnest 
that  the  lady  superintendent  in- 
vited her  to  one  of  three  little  tea 
parties  which  she  gave  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  to  some  of  the 
attendants  at  her  meeting,  and  was 
pleased  with  Lizzie’s  behaviour.  In 
order  to  get  her  some  clothes  Lizzie 
was  allowed  to  earn  a little  money 
by  scrubbing,  under  the  direction 
of  the  mission  woman,  the  rooms  of 
some  infirm  old  people.  For  this 
she  was  paid  threepence  or  four- 
pence  per  room.  Part  of  this  money 
was  deposited  with  the  lady  super- 
intendent, and  at  length  calico  for 
a shift  was  purchased  at  the  meet- 
ing. As  Lizzie,  of  course,  cannot 
‘ handle  a needle,’  Miss  Z.,  the  lady- 
superintendent,  offered  to  teach  her 
how  to  begin  it,  and  even  have  it 
made  for  her.  But  ‘mother  had 
made  her  promise  to  bring  the 
piece  home,  that  she  might  make  it 
up  for  her  own  gal.’  Of  course  the 
wretched  woman  (who  had  literally 
laughed  to  scorn  Miss  Z.’s  offer  to 
get  her  married)  pawned  the  shift 
and  spent  the  money  in  drink.  Upon 
this  a lady,  to  whom  Miss  Z.^' related 
the  circumstances,  exerted  herself 
to  get  Lizzie  received  into  a Home,1 
where  the  Superior  consented  to 
take  her  as  one  of  the  ‘ industrial 
girls,’  placing  her  under  the  care 
of  the  sister  who  has  special  charge 
of  them.  Lady  E.,  who  is  the  sup- 
plemental lady  of  the  district,  paid 
for  a small  outfit  for  Lizzie,  which 


1 St.  Peter’s  Home  and  Sisterhood,  Kilburn. 
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was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
mission  woman,  that  it  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mother. 
The  mission  woman  took  the  girl 
and  the  bundle  to  the  public  baths, 
washed  her,  cleaned  her,  clothed 
her,  and  then  took  her  to  the  Home. 
The  story  may  be  continued  in  the 
words  of  the  Superior,  who  thus 
writes  of  her : 

I think  I can  give  you  a good  report,  on 
the  whole,  of  Lizzie’s  conduct.  Her  igno- 
rance of  everything  religious,  domestic,  &c. 
is  quite  curious.  I think  we  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  had  anyone  in  the  Home  s®  utterly 
untrained.  Fancy,  she  had  never  had  a 
piece  of  soap  in  her  possession  before  com- 
ing to  us  ; and  when  the  sister  under  whose 
care  she  is  placed  gave  her  two  pieces,  one 
for  herself  and  another  for  her  work,  she 
stood  open-mouthed  and  looked  at  them, 
one  in  each  hand,  for  some  seconds,  and  at 
last  muttered,  ‘ Why,  I niver  seed  sich  a 
thingk ! Why,  it’s  only  gentlefolk  as  uses 
them'  She  had  an  entire  suit  of  plain 
clothes  when  she  came  here,  which  were 
put  on  by  the  mission  woman  for  her  to 
come  in.  But  she  did  not  understand  them, 
or  even  know  their  names.  Sister  C.  at 
night  told  her  to  fold  up  her  chemise.  She 
did  not  understand,  so  Sister  C.  repeated 
it — in  vain  ; then  tried  calling  it  a shift — 
also  in  vain.  At  last  she  took  hold  of  the 
article  and  asked  Lizzie  what  she  called  it. 

‘ Why,’  says  Lizzie,  ‘ I niver  ’ad  one  afore, 
and  so  I niver  called  ’im  nothingk.’  The 
chaplain,  seeing  the  new  face  among  our 
industrial  girls,  sent  to  see  and  speak  to 
her.  He  asked  her  if  she  knew  any  prayer. 
She  had  learned  one,  she  told  him,  and  he 
made  her  repeat  it,  to  see  what  she  knew. 
Finding  her  knowledge  very  imperfect,  he 
made  her  kneel  down,  and  said  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  for  her.  At  night  she 
got  into  bed  without  any  attempt  at 
saying  her  prayers,  seeing  which  Sister 
C.  of  course  remonstrated.  ‘ Why,’  said 
Lizzie  (she  always  begins  every  speech 
with  why),  ‘ the  man  said  ’em  over  me 
once  ; why  need  I say  ’em  again  ? ’ She 
has  not  the  least  idea  of  truth,  or  that  it  is 
wrong  to  tell  a lie,  and  so  speaks  at  hazard, 
being  neither  disturbed  nor  sorry  if  you 
convict  her  of  untruth,  evidently  thinking 
it  does  not  in  the  least  signify.  Still  we 
like  Lizzie.  She  seems  warm-hearted,  and 
we  think  will  work  up  into  something  if  she 
stays  with  us.  She  has,  in  spite  of  her 
want  of  truth,  a very  remarkable  sense  of 
honesty.  A few  days  ago,  she  was  sent  to 
clean  an  unused  room.  Soon  she  called 
Sister  C.  to  come  to  her.  Sister  C.  was 


busy,  and  said  she  could  not  come.  Lizzie 
seemed  quite  distressed,  and  said  she  had 
something  to  give  her  which  she  could  not 
keep.  At  last  Sister  C.,  surprised  at  her 
eagerness,  went,  when  Lizzie  showed  her  a 
scrap  of  paper  containing  half-a-crown, 
which  she  had  found  in  her  cleaning.  It 
had  probably  been  dropped  out  of  some 
parcels  of  clothing  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  Home  and  opened  in  that  room,  but  it 
would  never  have  been  known  or  traced  if 
she  had  retained  it ; and  seeing  what  a 
bringing  up  Lizzie  had  from  her  miserable 
parents,  it  was  the  more  creditable  to  her. 

After  Lizzie  bad  been  some  time 
at  St.  Peter’s  her  mother  came  to 
see  her.  On  her  return  Mrs.  — 
told  Miss  Z.  that  she  ‘ niver  should 
’ave  knowded  the  gal ! ’er  clothes 
was  that  wonderful ! and  the  ladies 
’ad  laid  ’er  ’air  flat  on  ’er’  ’ead, 
which  was  niver  seed  afore  in  all 
’er  born  days.’  Mrs.  — was  en- 
chanted with  the  Home,  and  said 
that  until  after  her  visit  there,  she 
always  believed  Miss  Z.  had  1 mi- 
grated the  gal  away  to  foreign 
parts.’  A little  later  Miss  Z.  writes 
thus  : 

I saw  Lizzie’s  mother  yesterday  ; she  has 
asked  for  a deposit  card,  and  intends  saving 
her  pennies.  It  seems,  I think,  as  if  some 
impression  for  good  had  been  made,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  be  permitted  to  strengthen  it. 

One  fertile  source  of  vice  and 
misery  among  the  poor  of  London 
is  found  in  the  crowded  state  and 
unsuitable  arrangements  of  the 
houses  which  they  inhabit.  The 
usual  thing  is  for  each  poor  family 
to  occupy  one  room,  so  that  six, 
eight,  or  ten  families  will  be  con- 
tained in  one  house.  But  these 
houses  were  originally  built  to  ac- 
commodate only  one  family.  How 
the  inhabitants  are  multiplied,  and 
so  are  their  needs ; but  the  appli- 
ances for  cooking  and  cleaning, 
washing  and  drinking,  remain  as 
before.  There  is  something  strange 
and  sad  in  being  asked  to  visit  ‘the 
poor  thing  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  finding  the  mother  sick,  the 
father  down  with  fever,  a few  coals 
piled  on  the  floor,  the  damp  linen 
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hanging  across  the  room ; and  in 
the  thought  that  in  that  one  room 
the  whole  home  life  of  the  entire 
family  is  carried  on.  ISTow,  the 
great  object  to  be  aimed  at,  if  we 
wish  to  benefit  the  poor  of  London 
(or  indeed  any  other  class  of  peo- 
ple), is  to  raise  their  condition,  in 
all  its  circumstances,  moral  and 
material ; and  this  we  cannot  effec- 
tually do  unless  we  begin  by  in- 
ducing them  to  help  themselves. 
To  give  away  what  is  popularly 
called  ‘ charity  ’ is  necessary  at 
times  in  order  to  meet  the  actual 
distress  of  the  moment,  but  it  leaves 
its  recipients  at  best  where  it  found 
them,  probably  in  an  even  worse 
state ; more  willing  to  acquiesce  in  a 
state  of  listless  dependence,  to  look 
to  ‘ charity  ’ as  a regular  though 
fluctuating  source  of  income,  and 
to  make  little  or  no  effort  beyond 
that  of  going  from  one  ‘ charity  ’ 
office  to  another.  In  one  place  a 
bride,  neither  young  nor  lovely, 
went  straight  from  the  church  door 
to  ask  for  a bread-ticket,  whether 
towards  entertaining  her  wedding 
guests  or  to  begin  housekeeping 
with  could  not  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained, as  the  request  was  refused. 

But  we  have  dwelt  perhaps  too 
long  on  the  peculiar  wants  of  the 
poor  of  London,  and  on  the  difficulty 
of  relieving  them.  There  are  many 
who  would  gladly  do  something 
towards  meeting  this  difficulty,  but 
they  do  not  know  how  to  set  to 
work.  They  may  derive  assistance 
from  a sketch  of  some  simple  me- 
thods which  have  been  tried  during 
the  past  few  years. 

The  Parochial  Mission  Women 
Association  was  set  on  foot  in  i860. 
The  story  of  Lizzie  will  have  given 
some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  works.  The  mission  woman  is 
a poor  woman,  tidy,  sensible,  in- 
dustrious, and  sincerely  anxious 
to  do  good ; who  is  appointed  to 
work  in  a defined  district,  under 
the  direction  of  a lady  superin- 
tendent. The  latter  is  also  (if  pos- 
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sible)  a resident  in  the  district ; if 
not,  at  any  rate  a lady  who  is  will- 
ing to  devote  her  time  and  labours 
to  that  locality,  and  to  do  this  not 
during  a portion  of  the  year  only, 
but  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
year,  with  the  exception  probably 
of  a summer  holiday.  Both  lady 
superintendent  and  mission  wo- 
man, though  appointed  by  the 
Association,  are  selected  by  the 
incumbent,  and  their  work  is  car- 
ried on  under  his  sanction.  The 
mission  woman’s  duty  is  to  become 
acquainted  with  every  family  in  her 
district,  to  be  their  friend  and  ad- 
viser, and  in  every  way,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  to  help  the 
poor  to  help  themselves.  But  she  is 
never  to  be  employed  to  carry  alms 
to  them.  When  she  meets  with 
cases  of  real  difficulty  and  distress, 
it  is  her  duty  to  relate  all  the  cir- 
cumstances to  her  lady  superin- 
tendent, and  to  receive  from  her 
advice  and  guidance  as  to  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  them.  In  this 
way  many  cases  become  known 
in  which  timely  aid  may  be  of  real 
service  to  the  deserving  poor ; and 
as  the  mission  woman  visits  the 
people  at  their  own  homes,  is  one 
of  their  own  class,  and  accustomed 
to  their  habits,  she  is  rarely  deceived 
or  mistaken  as  to  their  true  condi- 
tion ; besides,  as  she  has  nothing  to 
give  there  is  little  temptation  to 
imposture.  But  it  is  often  impos- 
sible for  the  lady  superintendent 
(who  commonly  has  not  the  com- 
mand of  ample  means)  to  give  even 
such  aid  as  is  urgently  required, 
and  in  parishes  where  nearly  all  the 
population  are  poor  she  has  no  one 
(save  the  over- taxed  incumbent)  to 
appeal  to  for  aid.  To  meet  this 
need,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable 
those  who  have  both  the  means  and 
the  will  to  supply  her  with  effective 
assistance,  the  Supplemental  Ladies 
Association  was  started,  as  already 
described.  Any  member  who  ac- 
cepts the  office  of  supplemental 
lady  to  a district  in  effect  under- 
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takes  to  consider  that  as  lier  special 
parish  in  London ; to  make  it  the 
object  of  her  care ; to  interest  her- 
self in  the  well-being  of  its  inha- 
bitants ; and,  in  short,  to  do  for  it 
all  the  good  she  can,  be  it  more  or 
less,  just  as  she  would  for  the  parish 
in  which  her  country  home  is  si- 
tuated. In  all  this  she  works  with 
and  through  the  lady  superinten- 
dent, supporting  her  in  her  labours, 
assisting  her,  and  being  assisted  by 
her,  in  a variety  of  ways.  The 
object  of  these  papers  is  to  point  out 
some  of  those  forms  of  assistance 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
useful,  and  to  give  some  instances 
in  illustration. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
important  than  the  improvement  of 
the  homes  of  the  poor.  While  they 
remain  such  as  have  been  described, 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  much  amend- 
ment in  sobriety  or  in  morality 
from  either  men  or  women.  But 
though  we  cannot  all  at  once  do 
away  with  the  evils  of  overcrowd- 
ing, or  of  high  rent  and  low  wages, 
yet  something  may  be  attempted  to 
promote  cleanliness  and  decency, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  folio  win  s' 
instances. 

Whitewashing  is  a very  important 
thing  for  health  as  well  as  for  clean- 
liness and  neatness  of  appearance. 
It  is  a very  good  plan  to  furnish 
the  materials  for  whitewashing  and 
scrubbing.  Those  who  are  able 
should  do  the  work  for  themselves, 
but  there  are  in  every  parish  many 
incapable  of  such  labour.  In  several 
cases  a man  out  of  work  has  gladly 
earned  a trifle  by  mending  the  roof, 
window,  and  furniture  of  some  sick 
old  body,  and  then  whitewashed  till 
‘ ’er  place  looks  as  good  as  new.’ 
And  how  much  better  was  it  for 
the  man  himself  to  earn  a low  wage 
than  to  receive  pure  alms  ? 

Whenever  a supplemental  lady 
undertakes  the  expense  of  this  plan, 
a copy  of  * Rules  for  Whitewashing  ’ 
isfgiven  to  the  lady  superintendent, 
who  promises  to  obey  them. 


When  the  lady  superintendent 
has  read  these  rules,  and  has  con- 
sented to  carry  them  out,  her  sup- 
plemental lady  will  do  well  to  give 
lier  2 1.  or  3 1.  to  begin  the  experi- 
ment with.  She  should  purchase 
two  pails  and  three  brushes,  and 
have  P.  M.  W.  painted  or  cut  on 
each.  They  should  be  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  mission, 
and  kept  at  the  house  of  the  lady 
superintendent.  They  may  be  lent 
to  any  depositor  who  is  desirous  of 
whitewashing  her  own  rooms,  and 
will  pay  for  the  materials.  The  lady 
superintendent  and  her  mission 
woman  are  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  the 
women,  so  as  to  know’  with  whom 
these  things  will  be  safe.  (N.B.  A 
packet  of  Macdougall’s  Disinfecting 
Powder  can  be  had  for  sixpence  at 
any  oilman’s,  and  will  go  a long 
way.  Mr.  Macdougall  has,  how- 
ever, frequently  given  some  gratis 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  lady 
managers,  and  will  always  sell  at  a 
reduced  rate  for  the  use  of  the 
Association.)  The  average  cost  of 
cleaning  and  whitewashing  a room 
varies  from  3 s.  to  4.?.  6d.  This  sum 
includes  materials  and  labour. 

The  love  of  cleanliness  must, 
however,  be  ranked  amongst  ac- 
quired tastes.  Those  to  whom  it  is 
a novelty  do  not  always  relish  the 
innovation.  One  Mrs.  Stokes  had 
a ‘ filthy  floor.’  She  did  not  refuse 
to  let  the  mission  woman  scour  it, 
but  stipulated  that  she  ‘ was  to  let 
alone  the  cupboard,  for  neither  soap 
nor  water  had  ever  gone  nigh  that 
place,  nor  ever  should  while  the 
breath  was  in  her  body  to  keep 
them  out.’  As  there  was  fever 
about,  and  the  poor  woman  was 
near  her  confinement,  the  lady 
superintendent  resolved  to  see  what 
could  be  done  by  a little  coaxing. 
So  she  told  the  mission  woman  to 
take  some  of  the  disinfectants,  and 
to  offer  to  scrub  the  floor  herself ; 
warning  her  not  to  scold  Mrs. 
Stokes,  but  rather  to  be  tender 
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with  her.  The  mission  woman  set 
off,  armed  with  soap,  powder,  &c., 
and  found  the  room  occupied  by  a 
group  of  excited  women,  all  talking 
at  once  of  the  recent  visit  of  the 
new  clergyman.  He  had  said  that 
he  would  not  visit  the  room  again 
until  it  was  clean.  They  declared 
1 he  was  the  most  pryingest  and  on- 
genteelest  man  they  had  ever  met,’ 
and  Mrs.  Stokes  begged  the  mission 
woman  to  go  and  tell  him  that  4 he 
might  call  morning  or  evening  or 
whensoever  he  pleased,  it  was  no 
odds  to  her,  for  neither  late  nor 
early  should  he  set  foot  in  a place 
of  hers ; no,  not  if  his  pockets  was 
full  of  bread-papers.’  However,  she 
said  that  her  sister,  a big,  stout 
lass,  should  4 clean  the  floor,  and 
welcome,’  if  the  mission  woman 
would  give  her  some  of  her  4 stuffs.’ 
The  ‘ stuffs  ’ were  left,  and  the  mis- 
sion woman,  calling  a few  days 
after,  found  that  they  had  been 
used,  and  Mrs.  Stokes  was  as 
friendly  as  ever. 

Window-gardening  seems  a less 
essential  thing,  but  it  has  a wonder- 
fully civilising  effect.  It  is  touching 
to  see  how  the  love  of  flowers  pre- 
vails among  these  poor  people.  It 
is  the  only  refined  pleasure  within 
their  reach,  almost  the  only  means 
by  which  the  love  of  beauty  im- 
planted in  us  all  can  be  drawn  out 
or  gratified.  An  old  man  said 
quaintly  of  some  plants  that  he  had 
cherished  for  years,  4 They  have 
been  my  public-house.’ 

Lady  A.  took  some  cut  flowers  to 
a meeting  held  in  one  of  the  worst 
streets  of  a very  large  and  poor 
parish.  There  were  but  few  per- 
sons present,  and  they  were  of  a 
class  whose  countenances  might 
seem  to  betray  the  total  absence  of 
all  feminine  feeling.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  to  say  to  these 
poor  people  when  collected  at  a 
meeting,  especially  as  every  word  is 
heard  by  everyone  present.  Lady 
A.  went  from  one  to  another,  and 
gave  to  each  a bright  smile,  a kind 


word,  and  a flower — three  things 
almost  equally  rare  in  that  court. 
They  hardly  thanked  her,  but  their 
faces  showed  their  pleasure.  Out- 
side the  door  was  a gipsy-girl,  who, 
though  a depositor,  had  never  yet 
had  courage  to  come  to  the  meeting. 
She  pushed  through  the  crowd  of 
people  who  had  collected  outside 
and  were  looking  in  through  the 
windows,  and  seated  herself  on  a 
bench  in  the  room.  She,  too,  received 
a flower,  and  her  tears  fell  on  it,  as 
she  watched  the  lady  at  her  gentle 
work.  Another  woman,  a professed 
thief,  held  out  her  hand  for  a rose, 
and  as  she  received  it,  silently  nod- 
ded to  Lady  A.,  and  then  sat  with 
folded  arms,  gazing  in  astonishment 
at  the  scene.  Long  afterwards  some 
of  these  people  enquired  after  4 our 
angel  with  the  flowers.’  She  had 
been  a most  generous  friend  to  them 
all,  but  nothing  that  she  had  done 
had  touched  their  hearts  more  than 
this  gift  of  flowers. 

Some  of  the  supplemental  ladies 
have  kindly  attended  the  4 cottage 
or  window  flower  show  ’ of  their  dis- 
trict, and  have  given  away  the  prizes, 
and  have  quite  won  the  hearts  of 
the  exhibitors  by  the  interest  thus 
manifested  in  their  efforts. 

Another  plan  for  introducing 
something  like  decency  and  comfort 
into  the  homes  of  the  poor  is  that 
of  loan  bedsteads  at  i d.  and  2 d.  the 
week. 

Where  this  plan  has  been  tried, 
it  has  generally  met  with  success, 
and  in  some  cases  led  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a similar  bedstead.  The 
expense  of  an  entire  set  (bedstead, 
mattress,  and  pillow)  is  25s.  In 
cases  of  sickness  it  is  invaluable. 
For  instance,  a woman  who  had  a 
husband  and  seven  children  could 
not  speak  sufficiently  of  the  comfort 
of  having  a bed  to  herself  during 
her  eighth  confinement.  A girl, 
who  hired  the  set  for  two  months 
(having  never  slept  on  a bedstead 
before),  found  that  it  cured  her 
rheumatism.  Until  the  loan  bed- 
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stead  went  to  her,  she  had  been 
sleeping  on  a brick  floor.  She  began 
to  deposit  3 d.  and  4 d.,  and  perse- 
vered nn til  the  loan  was  replaced 
by  one  of  her  own  purchasing. 
During  a long  period  of  scarcity  of 
work,  a wretched  family  in  a very 
poor  district  had  parted  with  every- 
thing. The  mother  was  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption.  There  was 
a husband,  and  there  were  seven 
children,  but  there  was  no  bed.  The 
poor  woman  was  lying  on  a heap  of 
shavings  on  the  floor.  The  loan 
bedstead  was  offered.  The  sick 

woman  longed  to  have  it,  but  said 
they  could  never  pay  the  1 d.  a week 
for  it.  So  the  mission  woman  went 
away  heavy-hearted  to  think  that 
for  want  of  a penny  the  dying  suf- 
ferer should  lack  the  comfort  of  a 
bed.  That  evening  the  husband 
‘ called  round  ’ to  say  that  his  wife 
had  told  him  of  the  offer,  and  that 
it  should  go  hard  with  him  but  he 
would  earn  a penny  to  give  her  such 
a comfort  as  that.  The  bedstead  was 
sent ; they  kept  it  six  weeks  and 
paid  for  it  regularly.  Here  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  where  the  case  is 
one  of  utter  destitution,  it  is  best  as 
a general  rule  to  send  it  ‘to  the 
parish.’  Where  timely  aid  may 
avail  to  save  from  pauperism  and 
despair,  there  give  help ; but  give 
it  gradually,  stimulating  exertion, 
and  seconding  effort. 

There  is  one  great  difficulty  in 
working  the  plan  of  a loan  bedstead, 
namely,  that  of  finding  a place  in 
which  to  keep  it  when  not  in  use. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  lady  superin- 
tendent can  well  give  it  room 
in  her  own  house.  Where  there  is 
a mission  house  the  difficulty  is 
overcome,  but  the  greater  number 
of  districts  are  without  this  prac- 
tical centre  for  parochial  work.  The 
providing  or  contributing  towards 
the  rent  of  a mission  house  is  one 
of  the  greatest  services  that  can  be 
rendered  to  a district.  The  uses  of 
the  house  are  manifold.  Some  of 
them  may  here  be  pointed  ojit  and 


exemplified  by  referring  to  what  has 
been  done  in  one  district,  where  the 
supplemental  lady  has  during  the 
last  two  years  most  generously  paid 
the  whole  rent  of  the  mission  house. 
This  particular  house  is  an  old  one, 
and  may  have  a curious  history  of 
its  own,  as  it  once  belonged  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  principal  room  has 
deep,  old-fashioned  window- seats 
and  wainscoted  walls,  adorned  with 
a little  wood-carving.  This  house 
is  the  home  of  the  two  mission 
women  who,  in  this  district,  work 
under  one  lady  superintendent. 
Its  various  rooms  serve  for  the 
weekly  women’s  meetings  ; for  oc- 
casional tea  parties  for  the  women  ; 
for  adult  and  Bible  classes ; for  a 
special  class  held  by  the  clergyman 
every  Saturday  or  Sunday  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  his  people  in 
the  nature  of  Divine  worship ; and 
for  temporary  school-rooms  for  boys, 
girls,  and  infants.  It  is  the  store- 
house for  the  flannel,  calico,  &c., 
required  at  the  weekly  meetings  ; 
for  bedsteads  and  bedding,  food  and 
drugs,  or  anything  required  for 
parochial  use.  At  one  time  a medical 
mission  was  also  carried  on  there,  a 
physician  having  most  kindly  ar- 
ranged to  come  there  for  an  hour 
or  two  every  Sunday  to  give  gra- 
tuitous advice  to  the  members  con- 
nected with  the  mission.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  district  are  entirely 
poor,  and  were  very  ignorant,  but 
they  seem  to  have  responded  to 
the  efforts  made  for  their  benefit  in 
a very  satisfactory  manner.  The 
class  mentioned  above  as  held  by 
the  clergyman  for  instruction  in  the 
nature  of  Divine  worship  has  also 
inspired  them  with  a love  of  their 
temporary  and  a desire  for  a per- 
manent church  which  is  very  touch- 
ing. They  have  no  money  to  give, 
but  their  substance  and  their  labour 
they  delight  to  offer.  Many  of  them 
are  cabinet  makers,  French  polishers, 
wood  carvers,  and  such  like,  and 
some  of  them  have  given  beautiful 
wooden  decorations  for  their  tempo- 
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rary  church.  Others,  who  are  cos- 
termongers, have  begged  leave  to 
give  flowers  in  pots  to  add  to  its 
beauty.  A young  woman  who  is  an 
upholsteress  made  and  mends  the 
simple  church  furniture  and  the 
surplices  of  the  choir ; and  another 
girl  equally  poor  undertakes  their 
washing.  The  clergyman  told  a 
visitor  that  he  had  to  restrain  the 
liberality  of  his  parishioners  (who 
are  all  poor) , lest  the  church  should 
become  too  ornate  ! 

But  to  return  to  the  Mission 
House.  Of  its  various  uses,  not  the 
least  important  is  the  one  first 
named,  the  providing  a suitable 
room  for  the  women’s  weekly  meet- 
ing. The  first  step  towards  civilis- 
ing and  elevating  the  very  poor  is 
to  draw  them  out  of  the  wretched 
homes  that  have  been  described,  to 
spend  a couple  of  hours  once  a week 
in  a clean,  comfortable  room,  airy 
in  summer,  well  warmed  and  lighted 
in  winter,  in  the  society  of  the  lady 
superintendent,  and  of  the  friends 
whom  she  may  induce  to  come  and 
help  her.  A school-room  is  the 
usual  resource  where  there  is  no 
mission  room  ; but  it  is  generally 
too  large  for  the  meeting,  and  com- 
fortless looking  ; nor  can  the  use  of 
it  always  be  had  at  the  times  most 
convenient  to  the  mothers.  As  the 
mission  woman  ought  to  be  the 
model  of  a tidy  poor  woman,  so  the 
room  in  the  mission  house  should 
be  the  model  of  a poor  woman’s 
parlour.  It  should  be  scrupulously 
clean.  (It  is  the  duty  of  the  mis- 
sion woman  to  keep  it  so  herself.) 
It  should  be  made  as  comfortable 
as  circumstances  will  allow.  The 
gift  of  an  arm-chair  for  an  old  wo- 
man to  sit  in,  of  a couple  of  foot- 
stools for  the  use  of  younger  ones, 
of  a picture  or  two  for  the  wall,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  of  a large  cot  in 
which  several  babies  may  be  laid 
down  to  sleep,  will  be  found  most 
acceptable. 

It  is  a great  advantage  also  to 
have  the  command  of  a convenient 


room  for  giving  occasionally  small 
tea  parties  to  a few  of  the  members 
of  the  meeting  in  town.  Large 
tea  parties  given  once  a year  in  a 
school-room  have  their  attractions 
and  advantages  ; but  small  ones  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  guests  have  a 
quite  different  aim  and  effect.  They 
enable  the  lady  superintendent  to 
have  a personal  intercourse  with 
her  poor  friends,  which  can  hardly 
be  achieved  in  any  other  way,  and 
to  exercise  that  personal  influence 
which  seems  to  be  especially  wo- 
man’s work  and  woman’s  gift. 
Men  may  organise  good  works  on 
a large  scale,  but  it  is  peculiarly 
the  part  of  woman  to  bring  the 
influence  of  a gentle  education  to 
bear  on  individuals.  For  a woman 
to  go  about  bare-headed  in  the 
streets  is  a usual  sign  of  degrada- 
tion. It  was  therefore  pleasant  to 
hear  that  three  women  ‘ began 
bonnets  * at  a tea  party  of  fifteen  in 
a very  bad  part  of  London.  It  is 
only  in  a limited  circle  like  this 
that  the  power  of  the  teapot  as 
a missionary  agent  can  be  fully 
appreciated,  or  the  advantages  of  a 
real  friendly  ‘ chat  ’ between  rich 
and  poor.  For  the  cost  of  such 
parties  6 d.  per  head  is  quite  suffi- 
cient; and  they  afford  a pleasant 
and  welcome  recreation  to  persons 
in  whose  weary  lives  recreation  is 
hardly  known. 

The  relieving  of  actual  distress 
is  a subject  of  great  importance, 
and  requires  considerable  thought 
and  painstaking  if  we  would  do  it 
in  such  a way  as  not  merely  to 
satisfy  our  benevolent  instincts,  but 
also  to  raise  and  uphold  the  sufferer 
whom  we  are  relieving. 

The  action  of  the  parochial 
mission  will  be  found  a great  as- 
sistance to  those  who  have  the  will 
and  the  means  to  give,  and  who 
wish  to  give  wisely.  When  a poor 
woman  has  begun  to  save  and  to 
deposit  her  pence,  and  has  made 
the  effort  to  tidy  herself  and  to 
attend  the  meeting,  she  has  taken  of 
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her  own  accord  the  first  step  to- 
wards self-help — towards  emerging 
from  utter  pauperism.  She  must 
be  helped  to  persevere  in  the  good 
course,  she  must  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  back  again  into  listless  de- 
pendence. Therefore  it  is  an  im- 
perative rule  that  no  alms  should 
be  given  at  the  meeting.  But 
payment  for  work  done  (by  which 
we  do  not  mean  only  ‘sewing,’ 
but  all  kinds  of  useful  employment, 
as  detailed  above)  is  a most  valua- 
ble form  of  assistance,  and  in  times 
of  general  distress,  when  there  is  no 
employment  to  be  had  (as  has  often 
been  the  case  of  late  years  in 
various  trades),  this  is  a real  charity. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  is  a mistake 
to  induce  people,  by  creating  a 
fictitious  kind  of  work,  to  remain 
where  the  population  is  too  great 
to  be  maintained  by  regular  em- 
ployment, that  they  had  better 
move  to  some  other  part  of  Eng- 
land or  emigrate.  This  may  be 
true,  but  a poor  man  with  a wife 
and  several  young  children,  and  no 
money,  has  not  the  means  of  emi- 
gration. Many  are  earnestly  en- 
treating to  be  helped  to  emigrate ; 
some  (and  these  are  the  most  likely 
to  succeed)  have  formed  emigration 
clubs  for  mutual  help ; but  there 
are  many  who  are  not  fit  for 
emigration,  many  who  cannot  ob- 
tain the  means  to  emigrate  imme- 
diately ; many  again  whose  want  of 
employment  is  only  temporary,  but 
who,  until  they  have  acquired  the 
habits  of  forethought  which  we 
would  strive  to  inculcate,  will  cer- 
tainly never  have  any  resources  to 
fall  back  upon  during  such  times  ; 
many  again  who,  having  saved 
something,  have  lived  on  their 
savings,  but  have  exhausted  them 
before  work  returned.  To  such 
persons  a low  payment  for  work 
done  is  a real  boon.  The  scale  of 
payment  should  be  lower  than  the 
market  value  of  the  labour,  so  that 
no  encouragement  may  be  offered 
to  indifference  about  obtaining 


regular  employment.  During  the 
last  three  winters  Lady  R.  has  sent 
20 1.  a month  to  the  lady  superinten- 
dent of  two  mission  women  in  one 
of  the  most  distressed  parts  of  the 
East  of  London,  for  the  benefit  of 
its  members.  The  only  condition 
attached  to  the  gift  was,  that  all 
the  money  should  be  earned , none 
given.  The  lady  superintendent 
was  often  greatly  puzzled  to  find 
or  obtain  work,  but  she  succeeded  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  distress, 
the  weekly  deposits  steadily  in- 
crease in  this  mission,  giving  reason 
for  hope  that  real  poverty  is  teach- 
ing the  duty  of  providence.  The 
lady  superintendent  of  this  district 
finds  it  a good  plan  to  buy  and  cut 
out  materials  for  under- clothing, 
to  employ  the  women  to  make 
them  at  the  meeting,  paying  them 
for  their  work  ; and  afterwards  to 
sell  the  made-up  garments  to  the 
depositors  at  the  cost  price  of  the 
materials.  It  is  better  thus  to  pay 
for  the  work  done  than  to  pay  the 
women  by  the  hour  for  working. 
This  latter  system  is  indeed  pro- 
hibited in  the  parochial  mission 
meetings,  it  being  essential  that 
the  women  should  not  be  tempted 
to  the  meetings  by  the  hope  of 
getting  anything  by  coming  except 
the  occasional  chance  of  exercising 
their  industry,  and  obtaining  a fair 
but  low  remuneration  for  it.  There 
is  a great  difference  between  pay- 
ing so  much  an  hour  for  work, 
whether  done  quickly  or  slowly, 
well  or  ill,  and  paying  for  the 
making  of  a shirt  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  work.  It  is  just  the 
difference  between  alms  and  wages. 

Another  excellent  employment  is 
patchwork.  Some  trouble  is  re- 
quired to  carry  it  out  with  success, 
but  it  has  in  some  districts  been 
found  to  succeed  admirably.  A 
copy  of  the  rules  for  patchwork 
quilts  is  always  given  to  any  lady 
superintendent  who  is  willing  to 
start  what  are  known  among  the 
poor  as  ‘ Lady  Spencer’s  Quilts.’ 
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The  payment  for  the  work  may 
be  given  by  the  supplemental  lady  ; 
and  the  quilt  when  made  may  be 
sold  to  any  depositor  for  the  cost 
price  of  the  materials,  which  will 
vary  from  five  shillings  to  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence,  according  as 
the  quilt  is  lined  and  bound,  or  not. 
Where  patchwork  succeeds,  it  is 
extremely  popular,  being  very  use- 
ful in  itself,  and  a pretty  embellish- 
ment of  home,  besides  suggesting 
an  excellent  use  for  the  cuttings  of 
new  materials,  and  the  savings  of 
old  gowns  and  frocks.  It  is  well 
to  start  the  work  by  supplying  a 
pattern  star,  a tin  shape,  from  200 
to  300  papers,  and  a store  of  pieces 
ready  for  covering  or  sewing.  A 
lady  superintendent  who  has  been 
very  successful  with  the  patchwork 
found  that  none  of  her  women  had 
an  idea  how  the  pattern  star  was 
made ; and  she  was  almost  in  de- 
spair at  the  difficulty  of  teaching 
them  even  to  sew  without  knots. 
But  she  kept  steadily  to  the  rule 
that  no  bad  work  should  be  paid 
for.  The  workers  rapidly  improved, 
and  now  they  all  prepare  their  own 
pieces,  cut  out,  fit,  and  fix  for  them- 
selves. Where  successful  (which 
is  not  always  the  case,  from  the 
varying  tastes  as  well  as  habits  of 
various  parts  of  London),  the  popu- 
larity of  the  quilts  is  so  great 
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that  they  are  always  bespoken,  and 
many  of  the  depositors  are  only 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing what  one  described  as  the 
‘ loveliest  thing  a woman  iver  lay 
under.’ 

But  other  occupations  besides 
needlework  may  be  provided.  A 
poor  widow  may  be  paid  one  shilling 
a week  to  do  the  washing  and 
mending  of  an  infirm  or  aged  per- 
son. A big  girl  may  be  employed, 
and  taught  by  the  mission  woman, 
to  wait  upon  a young  mother  and 
her  infant  family  during  the  first 
few  days  after  her  confinement,  thus 
enabling  her  to  enjoy  that  rare 
blessing  among  the  poor,  a few  days 
as  well  as  nights  in  bed  at  that  time 
of  need.  Again,  the  poor  are  very 
sensitive  about  their  few  articles  of 
clothing  being  seen  by  strangers. 
A widowed  mother  met  with  a 
serious  accident  and  was  taken  to  an 
hospital.  Mrs.  W.,  the  lady  super- 
intendent, found  a poor  woman,  a 
friend  of  the  sufferer,  who  was  only 
too  glad  to  go  once  a week  to  the 
hospital,  carrying  the  baby  to  see 
its  mother  and  fetching  the  small 
store  of  linen  of  the  sick  woman, 
which  she  washed,  mended,  and 
took  back  again,  thus  earning  one 
shilling  a week.  Five  pounds  go  a 
long  way  in  payment  for  such  jobs 
as  these,  and  afford  great  comfort. 


(To  be  continued.') 
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THE  PLOT  AND  DRAMATIS  PERSONS  OF  ‘ TITUS 
ANDRONICUS.’ 


THE  repulsive  play  of  Titus  An- 
dronicus , though  connected 
with  the  great  name  of  Shakespeare, 
has  commanded  but  a modicum  of 
criticism ; and  that  naturally.  The 
plot,  however,  which  in  all  its 
essentials  is  founded  on  more  than 
one  thoroughly  authentic  narrative, 
is  a detail  in  the  history  of  fiction 
of  no  ordinary  interest.  It  not  only 
shows  us  the  usual  perversions  and 
transformations  of  fact,  but  it  also 
gives  us  the  fusion  of  two  indi- 
viduals into  one,  both  being  men  of 
notable  prominence  in  history,  and 
both  men  whom  a very  little  ac- 
curacy would  have  kept  distinct. 
This,  however,  has  been  wanting  ; 
the  result  being  that  Titus  An- 
dronicus,  the  protagonist  of  the 
drama  under  notice,  is  a mixture  of 
two  personalities,  from  one  of  which 
he  takes  his  character,  from  the 
other  his  adventures  or  misfortunes. 
The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but 
the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau. 
In  both  the  drama  and  the  history 
there  is  some  respectability  of  cha- 
racter, and  there  is  much  suffering, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  drama  that  they 
are  combined  in  a single  individual. 

The  first  of  the  Andronici  of 
Constantinople  (and  we  begin  with 
a work  so  well  known  as  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire)  was  the  son  of  Constantine 
Ducas ; himself  the  successor  of 
Isaac  Comnenus.  Except  that,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Andronici,  he  was  a 
Comnenian,  there  is  little  to  be  said 
about  him.  The  one  who  claims  our 
best  attention  is  the  Andronicus 
of  the  following  pedigree  : 

ALEXIUS  COMNENUS 
I 

Kalo- Johannes  Isaac,  the 

ISebastocrator 

| 

Manuel 

John  ANDRONICUS  II. 


Kalo- Johannes,  or  John  the  Hand- 
some, so  named,  in  mockery,  because 
he  was  undersized  and  ugly,  was  an 
active  and  heroic  prince  ; and  more 
heroic  still  was  Manuel,  his  son  and 
successor,  compared  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  king,  captain,  and 
knight  with  Richard  I.  of  England. 
John,  his  eldest  cousin,  we  may  call 
the  Renegade,  for  he  turned  Turk 
and  infidel.  His  younger  cousin, 
Andronicus,  the  main  subject  of  the 
present  notice,  lived  to  become  An- 
dronicus II.  He  may  be  measured 
for  the  strangeness  and  variety  of 
his  personal  adventures  with  any 
hero  of  history,  and  with  many  of 
fiction.  Gibbon,  though  he  calls 
his  life  a romance  rather  than  a 
biography,  gives  to  it — romance  as 
it  is — more  space  than  any  other 
similar  narrative  in  his  great  work. 
Finlay  finds  room  for  repeating  it, 
and  that  with  criticism  and  addi- 
tions. In  the  main  it  is  a piece  of 
real  history.  Whatever  is  found  in 
Gibbon  or  Finlay,  and  whatever  is 
added  by  the  present  writer,  rests 
upon  strictly  contemporary  autho- 
rity. Of  these  authorities  Nicetas 
is  the  chief.  He  had  seen  Andro- 
nicus, and  he  (Andronicus)  was  ten 
feet  high.  This  is,  doubtless,  a 
hard  statement,  and  can  only  be 
taken  as  it  is  found.  From  all 
accounts,  however,  Andronicus  was 
a man  to  strike  the  imagination. 
Handsome  above  his  contemporaries, 
he  was  brave  enough  to  be  praised 
by  his  cousin,  the  Imperial  Cru- 
sader, whom  he  rivalled  in  his 
numerous  and  illicit  loves.  To 
these  he  added,  either  in  lawful 
succession  or  by  concurrent  mar- 
riages, three  princesses.  An  Alci- 
biades  in  courts,  an  Antony  in  the 
camp,  he  was  an  Aristomenes  in  his 
prisons,  and  a Ulysses  everywhere  ; 
a seer  of  many  cities,  inexhaustible 
in  stratagems,  and,  moreover,  in- 
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vincible  in  single  combat.  The 
naturalist  may  be  interested  in  him, 
for  he  is  specially  stated  to  have 
killed  one  of  the  great  Lithuanian 
bisons,  now  limited  to  a single 
forest  in  the  north,  but  hunted  by 
Andronicus  so  far  south  as  the 
parts  about  Kiev.  Then,  as  now, 
it  was  called  a zebra. 

An  offence  of  which  the  Emperor 
took  notice  brought  upon  him  a 
long  imprisonment.  Gibbon  makes 
it  last  twelve,  Finlay  nine,  years. 

The  cruelties  that  Andronicus  II. 
inflicted  during  his  reign  as  em- 
peror were  equalled,  or  surpassed, 
by  what  he  suffered  after  his  de- 
position. These  are  sketched  in 
Gibbon.  All  that  need  be  given 
here  is  the  following  notice — not  in 
Gibbon,  but  from  the  contemporary 
Nicetas.  In  a general  history  it 
has  no  proper  place.  In  a special 
monograph  like  the  present  it  is 
simply  the  most  important  text 
that  we  can  find.  It  tallies  with, 
and  explains,  a scene  in  the  drama. 

Nicsea  is  besieged.  The  engines 
and  the  men  do  their  work  and 
duty.  Andronicus  himself  be- 
thinks him  of  the  scheme  of  offer- 
ing terms  of  peace  by  means  of 
what  we  may  call  Carrier  Arrows. 
These  he  feathered  with  papers 
(or  the  like),  on  which  were  written 
words  to  the  following  effect — ‘ Let 
me  in,  and  there  shall  be  an 
amnesty,  save  only  for  Theodoros, 
the  Messenger,  Lachanas  of  the 
Agora,  and  Synesius  the  Asynetos, 
who  shall  be  put  to  death.’  This  is 
as  much  as  the  text  of  the  play 
requires  us,  at  present,  to  say  about 
Andronicus  II. 

Gibbon  shall  speak  for  Andro- 
nicus III.  He  reigned  long,  and, 
on  the  whole,  quietly ; had  no 
adventures,  few  troubles  ; anything 
but  a character  for  immorality. 
He  was  the  opposite,  in  every  way, 
to  his  predecessor;  but  to  a dra- 
matist— who,  in  the  spirit  of  his 
craft,  thought  not  only  that  a good 
man  suffering  was  a sight  for  the 
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gods,  but  that,  as  a sight  for  the 
theatre,  you  might  get  the  goodness 
from  one  person  and  the  suffering 
from  another — he  was  the  comple- 
ment of  the  second  Andronicus. 

What  this  Andronicus  III.  suffered 
was  through  very  different  hands 
from  those  of  Aaron  or  Tamora : per- 
haps he  never  suffered  bodily  at  all. 
He  quarrelled  with  the  Patriarch. 
He  afterwards  effected  a reconcilia- 
tion. But  the  reconciliation  itself 
was  a farce. 

The  Story  of  the  Pigeons. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Palseologi,  the 
choice  of  the  patriarch  was  the  most  im- 
portant business  of  the  State ; the  heads  of 
the  Greek  Church  were  ambitious  and 
fanatic  monks,  and  their  vices  or  virtues, 
their  learning  or  ignorance,  were  equally 
mischievous  or  contemptible.  By  his  in- 
temperate discipline,  the  Patriarch  Athana- 
sius excited  the  hatred  of  the  clergy  and 
people : he  was  heard  to  declare  that  the 
sinner  should  swallow  the  last  dregs  of  the 
cup  of  penance,  and  the  foolish  tale  was 
propagated  of  his  punishing  a sacrilegious 
ass  that  had  tasted  the  lettuce  of  a convent 
garden.  Driven  from  the  throne  by  the 
universal  clamour,  Athanasius  composed, 
before  his  retreat,  two  papers  of  a very 
opposite  cast.  His  public  testament  was 
in  the  tone  of  charity  and  resignation  ; the 
private  codicil  breathed  the  direst  anathe- 
mas against  the  authors  of  his  disgrace, 
whom  he  excluded  for  ever  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  angels,  and 
the  saints.  This  last  paper  he  enclosed  in 
an  earthen  pot,  which  was  placed  by  his 
order  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars  in  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia,  in  the  distant  hope  of 
discovery  and  revenge.  At  the  end  of  four 
years,  some  youths,  climbing  by  a ladder 
in  search  of  pigeons’  nests,  detected  the 
fatal  secret ; and  as  Andronicus  felt  himself 
touched  and  bound  by  the  excommunica- 
tion, he  trembled  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss 
which  had  been  so  treacherously  dug  under 
his  feet.  A synod  of  bishops  was  instantly 
convened  to  debate  this  important  question : 
the  rashness  of  these  clandestine  anathemas 
was  generally  condemned,  but  as  the  knot 
could  be  untied  only  by  the  same  hand,  as 
that  hand  was  now  deprived  of  the  crozier, 
it  appeared  that  this  posthumous  decree 
was  irrevocable  by  any  earthly  power. 
Some  faint  testimonies  of  repentance  and 
pardon  were  extorted  from  the  author  of 
the  mischief,  but  the  conscience  of  the 
emperor  was  still  wounded,  and  he  desired, 
with  no  less  ardour  than  Athanasius  him- 
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self,  the  restoration  of  a patriarch  by 
whom  alone  he  could  be  healed. — Decline 
and  Fall , c.  lxiii. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  pigeons 
and  the  arrows  comport  themselves 
in  the  play. 

Scene  III. — A public  Place  in  Eome. 

Enter  Titus,  Marcus,  Young  Lucius,  and 
other  Gentlemen,  with  bows,  and  Titus 
bears  the  arrows  with  letters  on  them . 

Tit.  Come,  Marcus ; come,  kinsmen ; this 
is  the  wav: 

Sir  boy,  let  me  see  your  archery ; 

Look  ye  draw  home  enough,  and  ’tis  there 
straight. 

Terras  Astrwa  reliquit,  be  you  remember’d, 
Marcus. 

She’s  gone,  she’s  fled. 

We  will  solicit  heaven,  and  move  the  gods, 
To  send  down  justice  for  to  wreak  our 
wrongs. 

Come  to  this  gear ; you  are  a good  archer, 
Marcus.  [He  gives  them  the  arrows. 
Ad  Jovem , that’s  for  you : here,  ad  Apollinem: 
Ad  Martem,  that’s  for  myself ; 

Mere,  boy,  to  Pallas ; here,  to  Mercury : 

To  Saturn,  Caius,  not  to  Saturnine, 

You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind. 
To  it,  boy : Marcus,  loose  when  I bid ; 

Of  my  word,  I have  written  to  effect, 
There’s  not  a god  left  unsolicited. 

Marc.  Kinsmen,  shoot  all  your  shafts 
into  the  court : 

We  will  afflict  the  emperor  in  his  pride. 

Tit.  Now,  masters,  draw.  Oh,  well  said, 
Lucius!  „ [They  shoot. 

Good  boy,  in  Virgo’s  lap ; give  it  Pallas. 
Marc.  My  lord,  I aim  a mile  beyond  the 
moon ; 

Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

Enter  Cl<5wn,  with  a basket , and  two  pigeons 
in  it. 

Tit.  News,  news  from  heaven!  Marcus, 
the  post  is  come. 

Sirrah,  what  tidings?  have  you  any  letters? 
Shall  I have  justice?  what  says  Jupiter? 

Clown.  Ho!  the  gibbet-maker?  he  says 
that  he  hath  taken  them  down  again,  for 
the  man  must  not  be  hanged  till  the  next 
week. 

Tit.  But  what  says  Jupiter,  I ask  thee  ? 
Clown.  Alas,  sir,  I know  not  Jupiter: 

I never  drank  with  him  in  all  my  life. 

Tit.  Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier? 
Clown.  Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir;  nothing 
else. 

Tit.  Why,  didst  thou  not  come  from 
heaven? 

Clown.  From  heaven?  alas,  sir,  I never 
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came  there.  God  forbid  I should  be  so 
bold  to  press  to  heaven  in  my  young  days ! 
Why,  I am  going  with  my  pigeons  to  the 
tribunal  Plebs,  to  take  up  a matter  of  brawl 
betwixt  my  uncle  and  one  of  the  imperial’s 
men. 

Marc.  Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be 
to  serve  for  your  oration;  and  let  him 
deliver  the  pigeons  to  the  emperor  from 
you. 

Tit.  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration 
to  the  emperor  with  a grace? 

Clown.  Nay,  truly,  sir;  I could  never  say 
grace  in  all  my  life. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  come  hither ; make  no  more 
ado, 

But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor: 

By  me  thou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands. 
Hold,  hold;  meanwhile  here’s  money  for 
thy  charges. 

Give  me  pen  and  ink. 

Sirrah,  can  you  with  a grace  deliver  a sup- 
plication ? 

Clown.  Ay,  sir. 

Tit.  Then  here’s  a supplication  for  you. 
And  when  you  come  to  him,  at  the  first 
approach  you  must  kneel;  then  kiss  his 
foot : then  deliver  up  your  pigeons ; and 
look  for  your  reward.  I’ll  be  at  hand,  sir ; 
see  you  do  it  bravely. 

Clown.  I warrant  you,  sir,  let  me  alone. 
Tit.  Sirrah,  hast  thou  a knife  ? Come,  let 
me  see  it. 

Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration, 

For  thou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  sup- 
pliant. 

And  when  thou  hast  given  it  the  emperor, 
Knock  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  he 
says. 

Clown.  God  be  with  you,  sir;  I will. 

[Exit. 

Tit.  Come,  Marcus,  let  us  go ; Publius, 
follow  me.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Saturninus,  Tamora,  Chiron,  Deme- 
trius, Lords,  and  others.  The  Emperor 
brings  the  arrows  in  his  hand  that  Titus 
shot  at  him. 

Sat.  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  these  ? 
was  ever  seen 

An  emperor  in  Rome  thus  overborne, 
Troubled,  confronted  thus ; and,  for  the  ex- 
tent 

Of  egal  justice,  used  in  such  contempt  ? 

My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mightful 
gods, 

However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Buzz  in  the  people’s  ears,  there  nought  hath 
pass’d, 

But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sons 
Of  old  Andronicus.  And  what  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm’d  his  wits ; 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks, 
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His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ? 

And  now,  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his 
redress ; 

See,  here’s  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury, 
This  to  Apollo,  this  to  the  god  of  war : 
Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of 
Rome ! 

What’s  this,  but  libelling  against  the  senate, 
And  blazoning  our  unjustice  everywhere  ? 

A goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords  ? 

As  who  would  say,  in  Rome  no  justice  were. 

Enter  Clown. 

How  now,  good  fellow,  wouldst  thou  speak 
with  us  ? 

Clown.  Yea,  forsooth,  an  your  mistership 
be  imperial. 

Tam.  Empress  I am,  but  yonder  sits  the 
emperor. 

Clown.  ’Tis  he.  God  and  Saint  Stephen 
give  you  good  den ; I have  brought  you  a 
letter  and  a couple  of  pigeons  here. 

[Saturninus  reads  the  letter. 

Sat.  Go,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him 
presently. 

Clown.  How  much  money  must  I have  ? 

Tam.  Come,  sirrah,  you  must  be  hang’d. 

Clown.  Hang’d!  byk  lady,  then  I have 
brought  up  a neck  to  a fair  end. 

[Exit,  guarded. 

Unless  tbe  whole  connection  be- 
tween the  pigeons  and  the  arrows 
of  the  two  historical  Andronici  and 
the  pigeons  and  arrows  of  the 
single  Andronicns  of  the  drama 
be  relegated  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, the  Andronicus  of  the  drama 
is  as  much  a man  of  two  personali- 
ties as  Janus.  On  one  side  he  is 
the  hero  of  a fiction  founded  on 
fact,  but  greatly  exaggerated;  a 
usurper;  a husband  of  (undoubtedly) 
many  wives ; a father  of  (probably) 
many  children ; a likely  man  to  have 
lost  most  of  such  children  by  war ; 
a man  not  unlikely  to  have  either 
gone  mad  or  to  have  shown  signs 
of  incipient  madness  ; an  emperor 
who  certainly  ended  his  life  under 
suffering  and  torture  inexpressible. 
Such  was  the  Andronicus  of  the 
Arrows.  The  Andronicus  of  the 
Pigeons  (it  is  convenient  thus  to 
distinguish  them)  has  gravity,  dig- 
nity, respectability.  The  two,  then, 
are  not  only  complementary  to  one 
another,  but  are  used  or  utilised  by 
the  dramatist  accordingly.  That 


they  are  one  in  the  drama  is 
manifest ; that  they  are  two  in  his- 
tory is  equally  so.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  gives  us  the 
case  in  full ; and,  as  an  exposition  of 
the  whole  is  the  best  explanation  of 
the  parts,  it  is  now  suggested  that 
there  may  have  been  special  reasons 
for  the  particular  instance  of  fusion, 
amalgamation,  unification,  or  what- 
ever else  we  may  call  it,  now  under 
consideration.  We  have  already 
named  three  Andronici,  and  upon 
two  of  them  dwelt  somewhat  at 
large.  A fresh  division  of  the 
family,  however,  still  stands  over 
for  notice — the  Andronici  of  Trebi- 
zond.  The  Andronici,  as  a family, 
were  Comnenian,  and  the  origin  of 
the  Comnenii  was  in  Paphlagonia  ; 
the  Gomnenians  of  which  country 
founded,  after  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Pranks,  a dynasty 
in  Trebizond.  Out  of  these  Trape- 
zuntine  Andronici  emerges  the 
third  element  of  our  hypothesis, 
viz.  that  it  was  through  them  as  a 
dynasty  that  the  quiet  respectability 
of  the  Andronicus  of  the  Pigeons 
was  thrown  as  a veil  over  the  tur- 
bulent disreputability  of  the  Andro- 
nicus of  the  Arrows.  If  so,  the 
real  or  fundamental  Titus  was  no 
Titus  at  all;  he  was  rather  Androni- 
cus the  son  of  the  Sebastocrator ; 
Andronicus  the  adventurer,  the 
polygamist,  the  usurper,  the  pro- 
bable lunatic,  the  possible  parent, 
who  quarrelled  with  (and  killed) 
his  son  about  a fly ; Andronicus, 
in  short  and  above  all,  of  the 
Arrows.  This  man,  or  no  one, 
gives  us  the  germ  and  nucleus 
of  the  drama,  so  far  as  its  form 
may  be  romantic.  But  the  cruel- 
ties of  this  same  Andronicus  as 
emperor,  leading,  as  they  did,  to 
his  horrible  death,  converted  the 
romance  into  a tragedy,  and  a 
Greek  at  a tragedy  was  never 
shocked  at  a horror  being  exagge- 
rated. Of  this  there  was  much  in 
the  story  of  Andronicus  II. ; much 
that  was  far  too  valuable  to  be  lost. 
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On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
real  truth  was  too  discreditable  to 
be  exhibited.  Hence  resulted  the 
compromise  consisting*  in  the  com- 
plementary relations  of  the  two 
Andronici  to  one  another. 

Some  one,  however,  must  bear 
the  criminality  ; and  this  is  thrown 
upon  the  accessaries— accessaries 
adopted  for  the  occasion.  These 
are  Aaron  and  Tamora.  The  drama 
makes  them  villains  of  an  impossible 
turpitude..  It  is  no  part  of  a Shake- 
spearian or  quasi- Shakespearian 
commentator  to  make  them  white. 
It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to 
state  that  they  are  neither  men  nor 
women  of  straw.  They  are  no  lay 
figures.  Aaron  is  as  genuine  flesh 
and  blood  as  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and 
Tamora  as  actual  as  Queen  Eleanor. 
They  lived  in  their  day  as  other  men ; 
they  live  in  the  memory  of  posterity 
as  the  scapegoats  to  the  respect- 
ability of  the  Andronici.  This  seems 
to  be  the  true  reading  of  the  his- 
tory of  the'  period  in  Trebizond, 
when  the  tragedy  of  Titus  Androni- 
cus took  form.  There  was  vice  and 
suffering  amply  sufficient  for  the 
plot;  but  there  was,  a protagonist, 
who,  as  an  Imperial  ancestor  of  the 
reigning  family,  could  scarcely  be 
represented  as  he  was.  Some  one, 
then,  must  be  found  tp  act  the  vil- 
lain. The  lot  felf  upon  Tamora 
and  Aaron.  They  had,  dpubtless, 
done  something  wicked  enough  to 
recommend  them  to  this  bad  prefer- 
ence; butthe  wickedness  thus  implied 
must,  almost as  a, matter  of  neces- 
sity, have  been  exaggerated.  In 
the  extreme  turpitude  ascribed  to 
them,  there  is  probably  an  error  of 
fame.  The  chances,  however,  are 
in  favour  of  their  badness.  The 
classes  to  which  they  respectively 
belonged  were  of  the  worst;  for 
Tamora  was  a semi- Oriental  queen, 
and  Aaron  (as,  we  shall  soon  see) 
an  astrologer.  Still,  they  were  his- 
torical characters,  and  being  this, 
have,  according  to  the  code  of  his- 
tory, a moral  character  as  well. 


This,  if  it  cannot  be  defended, 
must,  at  least,  be  investigated. 

Aaron,  sirmli  persona,  and  not 
only  eodem  nomine  but  totidem  Uteris , 
is  found  in  Nicetas.  He  is  a syco- 
phant in  Greek,  a calumniator  in 
Latin,  something  between  an  in- 
former and  a caster  of  nativities  in 
English  and  in  reality.  In  the 
Greek  text  he  is  'Aapiou  6 T aadiciog,  as 
if  Isaak  was  the  name  of  a country. 
He  was  landed  in  Sicily  on  his  way 
from  Corinth,  and  having  learnt 
Latin,  became  interpreter  to  the 
army ; then  mathematician  or  magus 
in  the  Court;  then  expelled  the 
Co.urt;  then  blinded;  then  further 
mutilated  by  the  cutting  out  of  his 
tongue. 

From  the  name  only  we  should 
pronounce  Aaron  to  have  been  a 
Jew.  But  he  may  have  been  an 
Arab,  or,  as  an  astrologer,  he  might 
have  passed  for  one.  From  Arab  to 
Moor  there  is  but  a single  step ; and 
only  another  from  Moor  to  Blacka- 
moor. Aaron’s  negrohood,  then,  is 
as  doubtful  as  Othello’s.  In  the 
sequel  we  shall  find  him  called 
Morian. 

Tamora  we  may  identify  with 
Thamar,  the  definite,  well-authen- 
ticated, and  eminently  historical 
name  of  the  great  Queen  of  Georgia. 
It  is  not  the  present  writer,  but 
Finlay,  who,  in  his  notice  of  the 
Comnenian  dynasty  in  Trebizond, 
thinking  of  anything  but  the 
play  of  Titus  Andronicus , indicates 
a connection  between  some  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  of 
Thamar  and  the  Trapezuntine  An. 
drpnici.  He  cannot  give  the  details ; 
he  simply  notes  the  fact.  That  more 
than  one  royal  princess  bore  the 
name  is  evident ; and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  of  the  bearers 
may  have  been  Queens  of  the  Goths. 
Georgia,  however,  was  not  Goth- 
land; neither  was  Trebizond.  Who, 
then,  were  the  Goths  under  the  rule 
of  Tamora  ; who  the  Goths  that  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
could  have  formed  a principality 
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between  wbicb,  and  either  Georgia 
or  Trebizond,  a political  bond  or  a 
connection  of  any  kind  was  possible? 
The  question  is  easily  answered. 
The  Goths  of  Tamora  were  the 
Goths  of  a district  which  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  called  Gothia  or  Gotia, 
the  Genoese  Gozia,  the  Goths  them- 
selves Gothland.  There  were  the 
descendants  of  the  Gothi  Tetraxitea 
of  Procopius,  who  were  themselves 
the  descendants  of  the  Goths  of 
the  Lower  Danube ; the  Goths 
who  were  driven  away  by  the 
Huns ; the  Goths  who  sacked 
Pome  under  Alaric,  and  who,  under 
Theodoric,  reduced  Italy ; the  Goths 
of  both  Gaul  and  Spain;  and,  finally, 
Ostrogoth  or  Visigoth  as  the  case 
might  be  ; the  Goths  of  Moesia,  and 
the  Moesogothic  translation  of  the 
Bible.  In  the  time,  however,  of 
the  Andronici  the  only  single  occu- 
pancy of  this  once  formidable  popu- 
lation was  the  small  district  under 
notice  ; a tract  of  land  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  originally 
extending  into  the  Crimea,  but 
gradually  encroached  upon  by  the 
more  powerful  populations  of  the 
neighbourhood.  There  is  nothing, 
then,  indefinite  in  the  Kingdom  or 
Queendom  of  the  Goths ; on  the  con- 
trary, it  satisfies  the  conditions  of 
both  the  geographer  and  the  chrono- 
logist.  The  political  relations  were 
with  Georgia,  Trebizond,  and  Genoa, 
and  the  name  was  one  of  the  best 
known  and  the  most  current  of  the 
names  in  the  topography  of  the 
Crimea.  Nor  is  its  permanence  to 
be  wondered  at.  Gothia  was  a 
Greek  bishopric,  a Genoese  depen- 
dency. Its  occupants  were  a brave 
and,  more  or  less,  independent 
nation.  Its  very  bishops  were  war- 
like, the  Holy  John  having  himself 
put  to  flight  a Khagan  of  the  Kha- 
gans.  This,  however,  was  some 
centuries  before  Tamora.  The  no- 
tice of  them  which  most  closely 
touches  the  time  of  the  Andronici 
is  that  of  the  old  traveller  Rubriquis 
(a.d.  1255),  who  not  only  mentions 


them  under  the  name  of  Goths,  but 
adds  that  they  ‘ yet  retain  the 
German  language.’  They  retained 
it  also  in  1450,  when  it  was  heard 
by  Barbaro  ; and  it  was  not  extinct 
so  late  as  1557-1564,  when  Busbe- 
quius  made  a vocabulary  of  it. 
Barbaro,  however,  is  the  last  who 
calls  them  Goths,  and  their  country 
Gothia ; Busbequius  merely  stating 
that  he  had  heard  of  them  as  being 
of  German  origin ; their  language, 
customs,  and  personal  appearance 
being  evidence  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  information.  Hence,  his  vocabu- 
lary was  collected  in  Constantinople, 
not  on  the  spot. 

And  now  the  Goths,  Tamora, 
and  Aaron,  having  been  invested, 
like  the  Andronici,  with  a certain 
amount  of  historic  reality,  we  may 
ask  how  far  this  reality  carries 
them  through  the  details  of  the 
drama.  It  does  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  make  Aaron  a black  ; and  it 
does  not  make  him  a contemporary 
with  Tamora.  It  makes  any  amount 
of  crime  credible  ; but  it  marks  the 
particular  crimes  of  Aaron  and 
Tamora,  as  partners,  as  improbable. 
It  marks,  too,  as  impossible  the 
union  in  one  person  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  two  Andronici.  To  this 
extent  the  drama,  so  far  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  considered,  is  not  his- 
torical ; while  as  far  as  the  leading 
names,  Andronicus,  Aaron,  Tamora, 
and  the  Goths  are  concerned,  the 
historical  element  predominates. 

The  true  measure,  however,  of 
its  distortion  and  transformation  is 
found  in  the 


Dramatis  Personae. 

Saturnintjs,  son  to  the  late  Emperor  of 
Pome. 

Bassianus,  brother  to  Saturninus. 

Titus  Andronicus,  a noble  Roman. 

Marcus  Andronicus,  brother  to  Titus. 
Lucius, 

Quintus, 

Martius, 

Mutius,  J 

Young  Lucius,  a boy , son  to  Lucius. 
Publius,  son  to  Marcus,  the  tribune. 
JEmilius,  a noble  Koman. 


sons  to  Titus  Andronicus. 
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Chiron,  to  Tamora. 

Demetrius,  J 
Aaron,  a Moor. 

A Captain , Tribune,  Messenger,  and  Clown. 
Goths  and  Romans. 

Tamora,  Queen  of  the  Goths. 

Layinia,  daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus. 

A Nurse,  and  a black  Child. 

Kinsmen  of  Titus,  Senators,  Tribunes,  Offi- 
cers, Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

It  is  the  strangeness  of  this  list 
that  starts  the  commentator  on  the 
wrong  scent  ; for  all  the  chief 
names  point  to  Rome  rather  than 
to  Constantinople ; Andronicus  itself 
being  no  exception.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, for  an  emperor  of  the  West  an 
impossible  name ; for  an  emperor  of 
the  East  a real  one.  The  Andronici, 
however,  of  the  play  are  not  impe- 
rial. They  are  mere  £ noble  Ro- 
mans ; ’ and,  as  such,  they  may 
easily  have  been  Andronici.  Of 
Saturninus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  Mar- 
tius,  and  Publius,  the  Latin  cha- 
racter is  unequivocal.  Lavinia,  too, 
is  Latin  rather  than  Greek ; Ta- 
mora and  Alarbus  being  barbaric. 
Aaron  and  Bassianus,  alone,  are 
equally  good  for  Rome  and  for 
Constantinople  ; the  genuine  Greek 
names  being  but  two — Chiron  and 
Demetrius. 

These,  in  the  way  of  history,  may 
have  been  the  names  of  either  actual 
members  of  the  family  of  Thamar, 
or  of  certain  associates  of  Aaron ; 
for  Aaron  was  not  the  only  evil- 
doer of  his  class,  nor  the  only  one 
who  was  punished  for  his  evil  deeds. 
Of  Alarbus,  the  historical  character 
may  have  been  equally  real : in  other 
words,  he  may  have  been  a real  son 
of  Tamora,  or  he  may  have  been 
a general,  of  the  name  of  Lapardas, 
who  having  declared  against  An- 
dronicus was  blinded,  and  left  to 
die  in  a monastery.  The  purely 
Roman  names  present  no  difficulty. 
Once  removed  from  Constantinople 
to  Rome,  the  Andronici,  from  the 
mere  largeness  of  the  family,  create 
a demand  for  praenomens.  Ror  is 
the  supply  scanty.  With  a Titus 


to  start  with,  and  a quadrisyllabic 
parallel  to  Andronicus  in  Antoninus , 
a Marcus  would  follow  without 
difficulty;  and  in  the  wake  of  a 
Marcus,  a Quintus,  a Mucius,  and  a 
Publius,  as  long  as  the  demand 
lasted. 

Lavinia  comes  from  a different 
quarter : no  name  having  so  slight 
a claim  to  historical  reality.  As  a 
word  it  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
fiction.  So  does  the  bearer  of  it, 
who  is  a mere  peg  for  the  tale  of 
Tereus  and  Philomela,  just  like  the 
tale  of  the  pie  at  the  festival — the 
banquet. of  Thyestes  with  exaggera- 
tions. There  is  no  history  here. 
There  is  no  really  essential  element 
of  the  drama.  There  is  rather  an 
episodical  and  unnecessary  super- 
induction, from  the  region  of  logo- 
graphy,  of  the  most  nauseous  form& 
of  lust,  cruelty,  and  revenge.  A third 
of  these  excrescences  is,  perhaps, 
the  following  : 

Titus.  Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their 
brethren.  {.They  open  the  tomb. 
There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont, 
And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  country’s 
wars : 

0 sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys, 

Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility, 

How  many  sons  of  mine  hast  thou  in  store,. 
That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more ! 
Luc.  Give  us  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the 
Goths, 

That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and  on  a pile, 
Ad  manes  fratrum,  sacrifice  his  flesh, 

Before  this  earthly  prison  of  their  bones ; 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeas’d, 

Nor  we  disturb’d  with  prodigies  on  earth. 
Titus.  I give  him  you,  the  noblest  that 
survives, 

The  eldest  son  of  this  distressed  queen. 

Tamora.  Andronicus,  stain  not  thy  tomb 
with  blood. 

Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful : 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility’s  true  badge. 
Thrice-noble  Titus,  spare  my  first-born  son. 
Titus.  Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  par- 
don me. 

These  are  the  brethren,  whom  you  Goths 
beheld 

Alive  and  dead,  and  for  their  brethren  slain 
Religiously  they  ask  a sacrifice : 

To  this  your  son  is  mark’d,  and  die  he  must. 
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T’  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are 
gone. 

Luc.  Away  with  him,  and  make  a fire 
straight : 

And  with  our  swords,  upon  a pile  of  wood, 
Let’s  hew  his  limbs  till  they  be  clean  con- 
sum’d. 

[Exeunt  Titus’  Sons  with  Alarbus. 

Enter  the  Sons  of  Andronicus  again. 

Luc.  See,  lord  and  father,  how  we  have 
perform’d 

Our  Eoman  rites:  Alarbus’  limbs  are  lopp’d, 
And  entrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire, 

"Whose  smoke,  like  incense,  doth  perfume 
the  sky. 

The  book-learning  that  supplied 
the  legends  in  connection  with  the 
Tauric  Diana,  and  of  the  human 
sacrifices  of  the  Cimmerian  Cri- 
means, may  have  suggested  this. 

It  is  as  an  historical  play  that 
Titus  Andronicus  is  to  be  judged, 
and  the  judgment  brings  us  within 
the  domain  of  aesthetics.  If  a 
tragedy  be  historic,  it  is  the  misfor- 
tune rather  than  the  fault  of  the 
tragedian  if  it  is  inordinately  and 
repulsively  murderous.  The  share 
of  the  blame  lies  between  his  au- 
dience and  himself.  For  a dramatic 
hero  Andronicus  II.  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  unfit  man  who  ever  led  an 
eventful  life.  What  he  did  and 
suffered  was  a subject  for  the  Epic, 
or,  to  speak  in  a lower  key,  for  the 
Romance.  At  any  rate  its  exposi- 
tion was  essentially  narrative.  A 
ten  years’  captivity,  a series  of  ex- 
ploits, no  three  of  which  were 
enacted  within  a hundred  miles  of 
one  another,  and  none  of  which 
conduced  to  any  approach  to  a 
unity — what  is  more  unpromising? 
Something  of  the  dignity  of  suf- 
fering was  imparted  to  it  by 
making  the  most  respectable  mem- 
ber of  the  family  the  sufferer.  But 
it  was  not  upon  aesthetic  grounds 
that  he  was  introduced.  The  real 
additions  are  of  the  grossest ; the 
rape  and  mutilation  of  Philomela 
and  the  banquet  of  Thyestes  more 
especially. 

Eliminate  these,  with  their  con- 
comitants, and,  for  a drama  made 


out  of  undramatic  elements,  the 
residue  is  not  without  its  merit. 
There  is  dignity  in  the  old 
Andronicus,  and  there  is  spirit  in 
the  boy  Lucius.  There  is  a general 
stateliness  in  the  language,  which 
is  wholly  that  of  political  and  mili- 
tary dignitaries.  There  are  lines  and, 
on  occasion,  passages  which  Shake- 
speare might  have  written,  though 
only  with  his  left  hand.  There  is 
no  low  buffoonery,  no  (so  called) 
comic  indecency.  As  a whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  anyone’s  but  Shake- 
speare’s. As  a whole,  it  is  most  pro- 
bably other  than  Marlow’s,  though 
to  Marlow  it  has  been  attributed. 
It  is  equally  above  his  worst  and 
below  his  best  parts.  It  is  the 
work  of  a scholar ; Stevens  has 
shown  this  in  his  argument  that  the 
classical  knowledge  is  beyond  the 
utmost  amount  assigned  to  Shake- 
speare— who  knew  Latin  better  than 
Greek,  and,  probably,  Italian  better 
than  either.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
essentially  a bad  drama,  or  rather  a 
work  that  ought  never  to  have  been 
a drama  at  all. 

The  elimination  of  the  pure  ad- 
ditions— the  excrescences,  so  to  say 
— to  this  tragedy  is  so  easy  that 
when  once  the  superficial  drapery 
of  the  Romanised  Dramatis  Personae 
is  removed,  and  the  double  cha- 
racter of  the  true  Andronicus  is 
understood,  the  determination  of 
the  historical  residue  is  a light 
matter.  This  belongs  to  the  nar- 
rative, especially  to  the  romantic 
division  of  it.  It  is  within  the 
range  of  probability  that  traces  of 
it  may  yet  be  discovered.  The  dis- 
covery, however,  lies  with  the  Rus- 
sians, and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
import  of  the  English  Titus  Andro- 
nicus is  but  little  appreciated  in  St. 
Petersburg.  A contemporary  ac- 
count is  no  safeguard  against  exag- 
geration. No  man,  however,  living 
or  dead,  has,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  lived  such  a life  of  adventures 
as  Andronicus  II.,  and  found  among 
his  contemporaries  a recorder  of 
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them.  Add  to  this  that  he  was  an 
Emperor.  Like  Arthur,  and  Roland, 
and  Sigurd,  he  may,  and  is  likely  to 
have,  a notoriety  among  the  popu- 
lations of  his  neighbourhood.  It  is 
in  the  literature  of  Georgia  and 
Armenia,  and  still  more  in  that  of 
the  Tartar  tribes,  that  we  should 
search  for  the  distortions  of  his  name 
and  the  fragments  of  his  exploits, 
as  the  elements  of  the  legend,  the 
ballad,  the  epic.  This  is  sugges- 
tion rather  than  fact.  Still,  it  is  a 
suggestion  that  prompts  enquiry. 

Cohn’s  Shakespeare  in  Germany 
is  a work  of  recent  publication, 
which  has  as  yet  commanded  less 
attention  than  its  due.  Starting 
with  the  fact  that  during  the  life- 
time of  Shakespeare  and  his  contem- 
poraries there  were  certain  English 
players,  or  companies,  acting  plays 
more  or  less  English  in  Germany, 
the  author  gives  not  only  the 
dramas  which  were  really  acted 
as  English,  but  also  others  which 
contain  either  the  true  or  the  hypo- 
thetical germs  of  certain  Shake- 
spearian ones.  Some  of  these  were 
published  as  early  as  1620,  as  ‘Eng- 
lish Comedies  ; ’ and  (more  than 
this)  between  then  and  the  time 
of  Cohn,  1868,  been  republished. 
Others  have  not  only  been  repub- 
lished as  texts,  but  republished 
with  details  as  to  the  actors  and 
managers  in  the  companies  that 
acted  them.  Of  course,  in  some 
cases  this  gives  us  dates  and  locali- 
ties for  the  acting.  In  the  work 
itself  there  is  a general  preface,  in 
which  as  much  as  can  be  said  con- 
cerning the  external  history  of  each 
of  the  several  plays,  or  can  be  stated 
upon  documentary  evidence,  is  laid 
before  the  reader  as  an  introduc- 
tion. All  the  plays  of  the  text  are 
thus  provided  with  a preliminary 
notice : all  but  one.  The  single  ex- 
ception is  the  play  before  us.  Still, 
when  the  text  is  given  we  learn 
thus  much — that  it  was  acted  about 
a.d.  1600,  and  was  printed  and  re- 
printed in  1 620  and  1 624. 


For  a play  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare, and  for  a play  acted  before 
Shakespeare  died,  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  the 
German  list  of  the  Dramatis  Per- 
sonae is  remarkable : 

For  the  English,  see  pp.  366,  367. 

In  the  German. 

Vespasian. 

The  Roman  Keyser. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Andronica. 

JEthiopissa,  Queen  of  ^Ethiopia. 

Morian. 

Helicates,  eldest  son  of  JEthiopissa. 

Saphonius,  second  son  of  iEthiopissa. 

Consort  of  Andronicus. 

V ICTORIADES. 

Messengers.  White  Guards. 

The  names  of  the  actors  are 
in  strong  contrast  to  those  of 
the  English  play : and  the  more 
we  look  below  the  surface  the 
more  the  difference  shows  itself. 
The  names  are,  perhaps,  the  least 
part  of  the  matter.  The  order  of 
them  is  the  fact  that  perplexes. 
They  take  their  place  in  the  list, 
not  according  to  the  modern  rule  of 
rank,  where  the  king  appears  first, 
and  the  men  before  the  women,  but 
according  to  the  old  Greek  rule  of 
the  order  in  which  they  present 
themselves  on  the  stage.  Thus, 
Vespasian  appears  before  the  Key- 
ser, and  Andronica  and  ^Ethiopissa, 
women,  between  Titus  Andronicus 
and  Morian,  who  are  men.  Then 
comes  the  messenger,  like  the  " Ayye- 
Xoc,  at  the  end.  With  this  the  text 
of  the  play  coincides,  though  not 
absolutely.  The  scene  changes 
when  a new  actor  comes  in.  So  it 
does  in  the  German  Hamlet.  But 
there  are  no  scenes.  Every  scene  is 
an  act,  and  the  acts  are  ten  or  more. 

This  prepares  us  for  finding  the 
dimensions  of  the  play  on  a classi- 
cal rather  than  an  English  scale. 
And  so  they  are.  The  play  is,  even 
as  compared  with  our  own,  a short 
one  ; to  which  add  that,  unlike  our 
own,  it  is  in  prose.  Vet  it  is  an 
English  comedy.  It  is,  also,  the 
English  comedy  (or  tragedy  as  the 
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case  may  be)  of  Titus  Andronicus. 
Yet  with  the  English  Titus  Andro- 
nicus, its  Dramatis  Personae  has 
only  the  single  name  of  the  pro- 
tagonist in  common.  But  narra- 
tive for  narrative,  or  act  for  act,  the 
German  and  the  English  Titus  An- 
dronicus agree.  The  German  is  the 
shorter  composition,  but  though 
there  is  much  in  the  English  which 
is  wanting  in  the  German,  there  is 
little  in  the  German  which  we  miss 
in  the  English. 

Of  the  names,  Titus  Andronicus 
claims  the  first  notice.  This  is  the 
only  constant  one.  It  has  been 
hinted  that  on  the  strength  of  An- 
toninus being  a sonorous  quadri- 
syllable, either  suggesting  or  sug- 
gested by  Andronicus  (especially 
when  the  i was  sounded  long)  the 
Titus  Andronicus  of  history  may  have 
had  a Marcus  for  his  brother  ; even 
as,  in  the  list  of  the  good  emperors, 
Titus  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus come  in  succession.  What- 
ever may  be  the  reality  of  this  fancy, 
the  show  of  it  reappears  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Titus  and  Vespasian,  though 
the  fundamentum  relationis  is  wholly 
different.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
last  three  syllables  of  Ves -jpasian 
give  us  an  approximation,  word  for 
word,  to  Bassianus.  Vespasian, 
however,  in  the  German  piece  is 
nothing  definite.  He  is  not  the 
historical  Caesar,  he  is  not  the  father 
of  Titus.  He  is  simply  a noble  Ro- 
man, though  not  so  called.  In  re- 
spect to  the  English  play  he  is 
nearer  Bassianus  than  anyone  else. 
He  is,  moreover,  of  the  family  of 
Andronicus,  and  a brother  to  Vic- 
toriades. 

The  Roman  Keyser  is  more  in- 
definite still.  He  has  no  name,  only 
a title.  But  the  title  is  equivocal. 
In  the  stage  directions  he  is  entered 
as  ‘ The  Keyser  who  is  not  yet  Key- 
ser ;’  in  Latin,  though  not  in  Ger- 
man, ‘ The  Caesar  who  is  not  yet 
Emperor.’  This  is  becauseVespasian, 
the  first  of  the  Dramatis  Personae 
who  addresses  the  audience,  salutes 


Andronicus  as  Emperor  — in  Ger- 
man Keyser.  Then  says  the  Caesar 
(name  unknown),  ‘ Shall  I who  am 
Caesar  not  be  Emperor?’ — Keyser 
meaning  both,  but  no  distinction 
drawn.  Then  Andronicus  resigns 
either  his  claim  or  his  pretensions. 
Then  the  Keyser  marries  his  daugh- 
ter, but  only  to  neglect  her  for 
ABthiopissa,  i.e.  Tamora. 

AEtliiopissa,  in  the  stage- direc- 
tions, is  described  as  white  and  fair  ; 
evidence  that  she  is  not  named  an 
/Ethiopian  from  her  colour,  nor  yet 
from  her  love  of  any  Moor.  Her 
sons,  Helicates  and  Saphonius,  are 
merely  Demetrius  and  Chiron 
under  a change  of  names.  She  has 
no  third,  no  equivalent  to  the  sacri- 
ficed Alarbus.  Morian  is  Aaron, 
Victoriades,  as  a name,  is  unex- 
plained. Of  Andronica  as  a name 
nothing  need  be  said,  except  that,, 
being  simply  the  feminine  of  An- 
dronicus, it  is  a more  intelligible 
one  than  Lavinia. 

How  came  Tamora  to  be  con- 
verted into  /Ethiopissa  ? She  was, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  no  black, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a lady  specially 
described  as  a white.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  suggested  explanation. 
She  was  the  queen,  bodily  and  his- 
torical, of  a reputed  Hegroland,  of 
a possible  ./Ethiopia.  This  was  a 
part  of  Circassia — a part  of  Circassia 
on  the  immediate  frontier  of  Goth- 
land. It  was  the  land  of  the  Abasgi, 
or  Abasci ; words  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  and  in  the  Georgian 
language,  have  taken  the  form 
Abkhazi,  the  country  being  called 
Abkhazeti  or  Abasgaland.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  native  appella- 
tion. The  name  by  which  these 
Circassians  call  themselves  is  Absne , 
and  this  we  may  compare,  word  for 
word,  with  Abyssinia,  and  then 
suppose  that  an  Abyssinia  suggested 
an  ./Ethiopia.  This  view  is  so  far 
from  a paradox,  that  the  suggested 
connection  between  Absne  and  Abys- 
sinia is  the  only  new  part  about  it. 
That  the  country  of  the  Absne 
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(until  lately  known  only  under  tlie 
Latinised  form  of  the  Georgian  name 
Abkaz)  was  a country  of  Blacks  was 
the  current  belief  of  tbe  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  ; the  belief  that 
has  given  us  the  Abyssinian  Prester 
John.  Non  mens  hie  sermo.  What 
follow  are,  word  for  word,  extracts 
from  Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  chapter 
on  Prester  John,  in  his  Curious 
Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Having 
laid  before  the  reader  the  ordinary 
doctrine  that  ‘ about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  there  was  a 
powerful  Christian  Emperor  in 
Asia’  named  4 Presbyter  Johannes;’ 
that  4 Otto  of  Freisingen  was  the 
first  author  to  mention  his  mon- 
archy that  4 the  foundation  of  the 
whole  Prester- John  myth  lay  in  the 
report  which  reached  Europe  of  the 
wonderful  successes  of  Nestorianism 
in  the  East that  4 the  Syriac 
Chronicle  of  the  Jacobite  Primate 
Gregory  Bar-Hebraeus  (born  1226, 
died  1286)  identifies  Unk-Khan 
with  Prester  John that  4 some  of 
the  early  travellers,  such  as  John 
de  Plano- Carpini  and  Marco  Polo, 
in  disabusing  the  popular  mind  of 
the  belief  of  Prester  John  as  a 
mighty  Asiatic  monarch,  uninten- 
tionally turned  the  popular  faith  in 
that  individual  into  a new  direction 
that  4 they  spoke  of  the  black  peo- 
ple of  Abascia  in  ^Ethiopia,  which,  by 
the  way,  they  called  Middle  India, 
as  a great  people  subject  to  a Chris- 
tian monarch;’  and,  finally,  that 
‘ Marco  Polo  says  that  the  true 
monarch  of  Abyssinia  is  Christ.’ 
Now  this  Abyssinia  is  the  Abyssinia 
of  Circassia.  At  a later  period  the 
empire  of  Prester  John  was  placed, 
as  is  well  known,  in  the  African 
Abyssinia.  It  is  as  queen,  then,  of 
the  Absne  or  Abyssinians  of  Circas- 
sia that  Tamora  is  ^Ethiopissa. 

Two  names  still  stand  over  for 
notice ; and  it  is  not  for  nothing 
that  the  notice  has  been  deferred. 
They  belong  to  the  English  play ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  suggest 
a question  of  so  speculative  a na- 


ture that  they  are  best  discussed  by 
themselves.  Some,  indeed,  may 
think  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
cussed at  all.  Upon  the  result, 
however,  of  the  discussion  a good 
deal  depends.  The  names  are,  of 
course,  Bassianus  and  Saturninus. 
What  will  come  if  we  translate  the 
first  by  4 Pasha,’  and  the  second  by 
4 Man  of  Lead  ’ ? Thus  much — that 
the  royal  brothers  of  the  play,  Bas- 
sianus and  Saturninus,  will  coincide 
with  the  royal  brothers  of  history, 
John  and  Andronicus.  Now  John, 
who  has  been  called  the  Renegade, 
not  only  went  over  to  the  Turks, 
and  was  named,  according  to  Gibbon, 
a Chelebi,  but  was , in  fact,  a pasha. 
This  made  him,  as  a Homan  em- 
peror, impossible.  How  his  brother, 
Andronicus,  could  be  a 4 Man  of 
Lead  ’ is  not  so  simple  a question. 
It  must  be  premised,  however,  that 
Saturninus  means  leaden , in  its 
astrological  and  alchemical  sense  ; 
also  that  tveXlIvoq  may  be  trans- 
lated plumbeus.  How  it  applies 
must  be  collected  from  the  following 
lines,  with  their  interpretation  : 

Kt<pvr)s  S’  avacras  ek  t6ttov  TvXripovs  tt6tov 
’Aurjp  tteAiSv  6 s , ay  epco%os  r bv  7p6irou 
liTiryvos,  7 ro\i6s,  ttoikIAos,  xalJLal^*c,}J/i 
’E7m<r7re(retTai  Kal  Oepivei  Ka\ap.ov. 

This  (by  no  means  clear)  extract 
is  from  a short  series  of  iambics  with 
which  Nicetas  concludes  his  account 
of  the  reign  of  the  Andronicus 
under  notice  ; in  which  the  4 place 
full  of  drink  ’ ( totvov  nXi/povg  tv orov) 
is  explained  4the  vineyard’  (oLcuor), 
from  which  the  usurper  made  one 
of  his  raids  upon  the  capital.  A few 
pages  before,  the  historian  has  given 
a notice  of  the  buildings,  parks, 
and  statues  of  his  hero’s  short 
reign.  Of  the  statues  there  is  one 
of  the  emperor  himself.  He  holds 
a hook  or  sickle  in  one  hand,  and 
a boy  in  the  other.  This  explains 
the  4 cutting  of  the  haulm  ’ (fophm 
KaXa/jiov).  But  this  statue  was  not 
of  gold.  It  is  not  said  to  be  of 
lead.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
said  to  be  of  bronze,  or  iron.  It  is 
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specially,  however,  said  to  be 
dark,  representing  a much- enduring 
(7To\vr\dc)  peasant,  of  a dingy  or 
dirty  dye  (jceXaiVov  /3ct0^g).  Evi- 
dence, elsewhere,  points  to  the 
emperor,  notwithstanding  his  per- 
sonal beauty,  as  a man  of  a dark  or 
discoloured  skin.  Could  this  earn 
him  among  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese  of  Constantinople  the  epi- 
thet of  Leaden  ? If  so,  the  import 
of  Saturnmus  is  intelligible.  Could 
he  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  6 7te\i()v6q  ? This  is  a matter 
for  the  reader,  rather  than  the 
writer,  to  pronounce  upon. 

That  1 Cimmerian  ’ is  a rhetorical 
synonym  for  £ black  ’ has  only  to  be 
suggested.  Hence,  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  : 

Bassianus.  Believe  me,  queen,  your  swarth 
Cimmerian 

Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body’s  hue, 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 

Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

This  may,  of  course,  be  meta- 
phorical. But  it  may,  also,  have  a 
more  special  and  definite  import. 
It  may  (as  from  the  view  given  in 
the  present  paper  it  probably 
does)  give  a single  outlying  and 
isolated  fragment  of  the  real  his- 
tory ; just  such  a one  as  the  present 
paper  would  lead  us  to  expect  as  an 
outcrop.  Naturam  expellas , &c.  It 
may  be  said  that  it  applies  to 
Aaron,  to  Aaron  the  paramour : 
whereas  Saturninus  is  the  husband. 
Now  this  only  shows  us  that  there 
is  confusion.  But  in  all  questions 
like  this,  confusion  worse  con- 
founded is  the  rule.  Yet  in  such 
confusion  a wide  induction  tells  us 
that  there  is  always  order ; order  in 
confusion  even  as  there  is  method 


in  madness.  To  the  elucidation  of 
this  the  previous  pages  are  a con- 
tribution. 

The  alternative  connected  with 
the  names  Bassianus  and  Satur- 
ninus evidently  makes  the  doctrine 
that  the  tampering  with  history 
was  due  to  the  Trapezuntine  An- 
dronici  provisional.  Yet  this  latter 
doctrine  keeps  its  place.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  patent,  palpable 
facts  of  history ; while  the  alterna- 
tive stands  on  the  weaker  founda- 
tion of  conjecture.  Hence  they  have 
not  only  been  kept  separate,  but  the 
one  has  been  ostentatiously  subor- 
dinated to  the  other. 

That  both  the  English  and  the 
German  play  took  the  dramatic  form 
in  the  Eastern  Empire  has  been 
assumed.  What,  then,  if  Titus 
Andronicus  be  (as  it  seems  to  be) 
the  last  of  the  Greek  dramas  ? 
And  what  if  in  the  dramatisa- 
tion of  imperial  personages  there 
were  restraints  after  the  fashion 
of  a dramatic  censorship  ? It  is 
this  that  would  best  account 
for  the  manipulation  of  both  the 
actions  and  the  names  which  has 
puzzled  us  so  much  in  the  three 
biographies  of  Andronicus : viz.  i . 
The  real  one  of  history ; 2.  The  Eng- 
lish play;  3.  The  German  play;  the 
latter  being  the  most  Greek  (or  the 
least  non- Greek)  of  the  two.  A 
mother  theatre  at  Constantinople, 
with  humbler  parallels  in  Trebizond, 
in  Galata,  and  in  Pera,  with  the 
Metropolitan,  the  Trapezuntine,  the 
Venetian,  and  the  Genoese  texts  of 
the  play,  are  anything  but  impossi- 
bilities in  a literature  so  neglected 
as  that  of  Byzantine  Greece. 

R.  G.  Latham. 
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MATERIAL  progress  has  been 
so  great  in  this  century  that 
the  mind  which  looks  back,  realises 
the  past,  and  compares  it  with  the 
present,  may  well  feel  itself  at 
liberty  to  hope  still  greater  won- 
ders in  the  future.  However  low 
our  moral  or  intellectual  progress 
may  be  rated,  no  one  disputes  the 
advance  which  our  age  has  made  in 
material  civilisation.  The  fathers  at 
the  (Ecumenical  Council  would  pro- 
bably think  that  since  the  Summa 
of  St.  Thomas,  philosophy  has 
been  decaying  not  advancing,  that 
the  public  opinion  of  these  days  is  a 
diseased,  degraded  thing,  compared 
to  the  spirit  which  actuated  the 
ages  of  faith,  but  even  these  lauda- 
tores  temjporis  acti  will  admit  that 
railways  and  telegraphs,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  commodities  over  the 
earth  are  facts  to  be  acquiesced  in 
with  satisfaction. 

This  material  progress  is  a great 
fact  of  our  time,  about  which  every- 
one is  agreed,  yet  it  is  only  the  out- 
ward sign  of  the  many  delights 
which  the  wealthy  enjoy,  of  those 
many  pleasures  which  our  time  has 
produced  in  such  peculiar  abundance 
for  the  well-to-do  classes.  And  even 
this  material  progress  reminds  us 
how  little  the  lot  of  labour  has  varied 
in  comparison  with  the  things  which 
have  been  wrought  in  the  daily  life 
of  other  classes  of  the  community. 
The  many  objects  of  enjoyment 
which  the  facilities  of  commerce  and 
of  communication  have  brought 
within  reach  of  the  community 
are  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  who 
has  money  to  pay  for  them,  and, 
whatever  it  may  become,  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  between  the  few 
and  the  many  is  very  little  changed. 
Lord  Macaulay  has  celebrated 
the  blessings  which  modern  times 
have  brought  to  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.  A rustic  can 
now  draw  his  cart  in  an  hour  a dis- 


tance which  in  past  times  it  would 
have  taken  him  twelve  hours  to 
traverse.  Ho  doubt  if  a modern 
carter  could  be  transferred  back  to 
those  rougher  times  he  would  find 
the  change  very  uncomfortable,  and 
if  the  ancient  carter  could  be  resus- 
citated and  set  about  his  work  now 
he  might  possibly  enjoy  the  change. 
But  the  great  benefit  of  this  change 
does  not  accrue  to  the  driver  of  the 
cart  but  to  the  owner  of  it — the 
hirer  of  the  driver.  It  is  the  capi- 
talist who  gets  the  real  advantage 
in  the  saving  of  the  wear  and  tear 
of  his  waggon  and  the  quick  de- 
spatch of  his  business.  And  then 
how  is  the  carter  to  enjoy  the  rapid 
consummation  of  his  journey  ? He 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  road-making  since  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts,  nor  able  to  compare  the 
advantages  he  enjoys  with  the  dis- 
advantages of  previous  generations. 
He  has  the  same  monotonous  unin- 
teresting work  to  do,  and  whether 
he  goes  twenty  miles  in  one  day,  or 
in  two  or  three  days,  will  only  con- 
cern him  if  he  is  paid  by  the  job. 
To  any  class  which  has  opportunity 
for  mental  cultivation,  the  present 
age  offers  great  opportunities  of 
enjoyment.  This,  however,  is  just 
what  the  workman  generally  is 
without,  and  if  he  has  mental  ac- 
tivity without  cultivation  the  more 
likely  is  he  to  be  discontented  with 
his  lot. 

The  hard  workers  will  always  be 
the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  and 
if  we  can  do  nothing  or  little  to  add 
to  their  happiness  our  progress  is 
but  little  worth.  There  is  more 
than  this  to  be  considered.  If  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind  feel  that 
they  are  shut  out  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  civilisation  around 
them,  there  is  no  security  that  they 
will  not  destroy  it,  in  some  wild  effort 
to  seize  a share  of  its  blessings.  A 
general  combination  of  the  poor 
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against  tbe  rich  may  be  thought 
very  improbable,  but  a far  more 
dangerous  course  is  open  to  the 
poorer  classes,  and  one  to  which 
circumstances  too  often  invite  them. 
They  may  indulge  a wild  craving 
for  some  share  of  that  pleasure 
which  they  see  money  procures  for 
the  rich.  Instead  of  gratifying  their 
discontent  by  employing  their  ener- 
gies in  a socialist  revolution  they 
may  consume  them  in  profligacy 
and  dissipation. 

In  Mr.  Malet’s  recent  report  on 
the  artisan  classes  in  Paris,  he  says, 

‘ It  is  stated  that  a Paris  workman 
has  no  grandchildren.’  This  saying 
he  explains  in  part  by  the  reflux  of 
the  working  population  to  the  pro- 
vinces whence  they  came,  but  he 
adds  : ‘ There  is,  however,  no  doubt 
that  the  life  led — hard  work, 
dissipation  and  drunkenness — goes 
a long  way  to  account  for  the  fact. 
Not  only  is  the  man  destroyed,  but 
his  children  are  weakly  and  unable 
to  battle  with  the  stern  necessities 
of  life.  They  die  out  early  for 
want  of  stamina,  and  have  in  their 
turn  offspring  who  never  come 
to  maturity.’  When  Lord  Macaulay 
enumerated  the  many  new  things 
modern  civilisation  had  brought 
to  the  working  man,  he  forgot 
to  add  the  destructive  dissipation 
of  the  great  towns.  The  deleterious 
drinks,  the  sexual  profligacy,  much 
more  exhausting  to  the  physical 
energies  than  that  immorality 
which  the  illegitimate  birth-rate 
of  the  country  districts  records,  the 
perpetual  craving  after  excitement 
— these  are  all  evils  which  may  be 
somewhat  modified  respectively  by 
different  influences,  by  education, 
by  religion,  by  competition,  but  they 
all  indicate  the  broad  line  which 
marks  the  different  degrees  of  ad- 
vantage which  the  labourer  and  the 


other  classes  of  the  community  have 
derived  from  civilisation.  The  more 
of  means  of  pleasure  and  luxury  the 
resources  of  the  wealthier  classes 
call  into  existence,  the  more  marked 
is  the  hardness  of  the  labourer’s  lot. 

In  the  future  of  labour  is  the 
great  test  of  the  character  of  modern 
life. 

Is  all  this  wondrous  change 
something  real,  something  that  is 
to  last,  that  is  to  operate  as  Chris- 
tianity has  done  upon  the  whole 
human  kind  ? is  it  something  to 
supplement,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  to  develop  and  effectuate  the 
aspirations  of  religion?  or  is  it  an 
accidental  evanescent  thing,  one  of 
those  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
cycle  of  time,  to  be  followed  by 
fading,  by  decay,  leaving  but  the 
seed  of  a new  era  ? Is  the  progress 
of  the  world  like  the  stone  of  Sisy- 
phus, always  to  be  rolled  back  by 
irresistible  fate,  and  must  man 
always  begin  again  ? The  student 
who  knows  how  often  this  course 
of  events  has  verified  itself  in  past 
history,  yet  hopes  that  our  civilisa- 
tion carries  within  itself,  in  the 
Christian  scheme,  a promise  of 
vitality  such  as  Phoenicia,  or 
Greece,  or  Rome  could  never  boast. 
Whether  this  is  but  a dream  or  a 
reality  will  be  tested  by  the  ame- 
lioration which  we  are  able  to  bring 
about  in  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes. 

Prominent  among  the  writers 
who  have  handled  this  noble  theme 
is  Mr.  Thornton.1  His  endeavour 
is  to  use  the  light  of  political  science 
to  guide  him  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  this  vast  question.  He  and 
those  writers  like  him,  who  deal 
with  the  question  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  promise  to  present 
political  economy  in  a new  guise  to 
the  world.  That  science  has  been 


1 On  Labour:  its  Wrongful  Claims  and  Rightful  Dues;  its  Actual  Present  and 
Possible  Future.  By  William  Thomas  Thornton.  Second  edition.  London : Macmillan 
& Co.,  1870. 
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reproached  by  writers  like  Mr.  Car- 
lyle and  Mr.  Ruskin  with  indif- 
ference to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
Nor  was  the  charge  unnatural. 
Political  Economy  has  supplied  ar- 
guments against  the  almsgiving 
practices  of  certain  religious  bodies, 
and  it  originated  the  reform  in  the 
English  Poor  Law  in  1833.  In  its 
earlier  stages  it  busied  itself  with 
the  laws  which  regulated  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  rather  than 
with  its  distribution  amongst  dif- 
ferent classes.  This  stage  of  the 
development  of  the  science  is  well 
put  by  Professor  Cairnes  in  con- 
trast with  the  further  application 
for  which  he  believes  it  adapted. 

1 In  its  earlier  application  to  prac- 
tical affairs,  political  economy 
found  itself  inevitably  in  collision 
with  numerous  regulative  codes, 
partly  the  remnants  of  feudalism, 
partly  the  products  of  the  commer- 
cial doctrines  of  a later  age,  but  all 
founded  on  the  principle  of  sub- 
stituting for  individual  discretion 
the  control  of  those  in  power.  It 
thus  came  naturally  to  be  identified 
with  the  opposite  principle.  It  was 
known  to  the  general  public  merely 
as  a scientific  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  laisser  faire. 

‘ Some  public  men  and  writers,’ 
he  continues,  ‘ have  acquired  a 
certain  reputation  as  political  eco- 
nomists, chiefly,  it  would  seem, 
through  the  pertinacity  with  which 
they  have  enforced  this  formula, 
insisting  on  its  efficiency,  not  merely 
in  the  domain  of  material  interest, 
but  over  the  whole  range  of  human 
life.’  His  own  view  he  states  thus  : 
‘ 1 deny  that  economic  doctrine  is 
summed  up  in  laisser  faiYe.  I 
contend  that  it  has  positive  re- 
sources, and  is  effectual  to  build  up 
as  well  as  to  pull  down.’  It  is  this 
constructive  side  of  the  work  of 
Political  Economy  which  will  be 
specially  tried  in  this  question  of 
the  condition  of  the  labourer.  If 
the  science  is  able  to  guide  us  in 
tracking  out  some  plan  by  which 


the  condition  of  the  labourer  shall 
be  permanently  benefited,  the  dis- 
agreeableness of  his  lot  made  less 
irksome,  it  will  have  justified  the 
pretensions  which  its  admirers  put 
forward  on  its  behalf,  and  will  con- 
found its  detractors.  It  is  with 
this  estimate  of  political  science 
that  Mr.  Thornton  has  entered  upon 
his  work.  The  ends  which  he  sets 
before  him  are  sufficiently  vast  to 
provoke,  perhaps,  a contemptuous 
shrug  from  the  easy  going  portion 
of  mankind,  but  the  calmness  with 
which  his  views  are  expounded, 
the  candour  with  which  the  argu- 
ments on  all  sides  are  weighed, 
convince  the  reader  that  the  writer 
is  no  weak  dreamer,  but  an  earnest 
thinker,  who,  though  possessing  all 
the  warmth  and  glow  of  human 
sympathy  and  feeling,  follows  stea- 
dily the  guidance  of  logic  and  of 
science.  While  Mr.  Thornton’s  work 
gives  the  result  of  many  years’  en- 
quiries and  much  laborious  thought, 
in  the  form  of  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  economic  laws  which 
regulate  labour,  the  papers  from 
the  British  Missions  abroad,  re- 
cently laid  before  Parliament,  sup- 
ply the  concrete  phenomena  of  the 
question  collected  from  the  whole 
world.  These  papers  supply  sta- 
tistics and  facts  which  enable  the 
enquirer  to  test  Mr.  Thornton’s 
propositions  in  different  stages  of 
commercial  and  social  progress. 
Nor  is  recent  English  literature 
without  an  account  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  past.  Dr.  Lujo  Bren- 
tano  has  published,  in  a small  vo- 
lume, a learned  history  of  the  trade 
associations  of  old  times.  Those 
old  associations  called  Guilds  have 
maintained  their  existence  longer 
in  Germany  than  in  any  other  great 
trading  community  of  Europe.  The 
Herbergen,  so  often  referred  to  in 
connection  with  these  matters  in 
Germany,  is  explained  by  Dr. 
Brentano  with  much  lucidity  and 
picturesqueness.  But  his  volume, 
though  abounding  in  reference  to 
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Germany  and  German  literature 
on  the  subject,  shows  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
trade  associations  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Thornton  has  taken  the  trade 
associations  as  they  have  gone  on 
growing  since  1 806,  what  we  now 
understand  by  Trades  Unions,  and 
has  deduced  his  laws  from  their 
history.  Dr.  Brentano  seems  rather 
indignant  that  no  account  has  been 
taken  of  his  special  subject,  the 
trade  associations  of  the  past — of 
the  Guilds  Merchant,  the  Craft 
Guilds,  not  to  mention  the  Guilds 
of  the  Kalendars ; and  the  facts 
he  collects  do  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  development  of  the 
struggle  between  capital  and  labour. 
But  they  do  not  displace  or  modify 
Mr.  Thornton’s  principles.  They 
rather  illustrate  them  in  a wider 
field  and  in  remoter  times. 

Mr.  Thornton  has  preferred  con- 
fining himself  to  that  epoch  when 
labour  had  to  do  with  capital  en- 
gaged in  production  on  the  vast 
scale  of  modern  times;  but  the 
foundation  of  his  disquisition  is  that 
supply  and  demand  do  not  unas- 
sisted secure  labour  its  proper  remu- 
neration— that  is,  do  not  give  it  all 
that  share  of  profit  which  capital 
could  afford  to  pay  it.  Dr.  Brentano 
shows  that  something  in  the  way  of 
combination  to  enable  the  seller  of 
labour  to  hold  his  ground  has  con- 
stantly sprung  into  existence  when 
a permanent  change  in  the  value  of 
tangible  commodities  was  in  pro- 
gress. The  older  gnilds  were  designed 
for  social  and  religious  objects  and 
purposes  of  polic.e,  ;as  the  guilds  mer- 
chant. But,  the  craft  guilds  origi- 
nated in  confederations  of  the  smaller 
artisans  as  against  the  guilds  mer- 
chant, with  the  object)  of  protecting 
the  handworkers  from  interference 
and  of  bettering  their  position. 
These,  however,  all  consisted  of  small 
tradesmen  rather,  than  workmen,  as 
the  term  would.be  understood  now. 

‘ Of  a real  working  class  with  sepa- 
rate interests  and  ideas  there  was  at 


that  time,’  says  Dr. Brentano,  speak- 
ing of  the  origin  of  the  craft  guilds, 
‘no  question  at  all.’  The  modern 
trades  unions  arose  in  England 
with  the  aggregation  of  capital  in 
new  fields,  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  the  northern  counties,  and 
their  activity  was  stimulated  by  the 
rise  in  prices  which  set  in  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
necessaries  of  life  were  largely  en- 
hancedin  price,  and  the  first  efforts  of 
the  new  organisations  were  directed 
to  . enforcing  the  statutory  pro- 
visions for  the  assessment  of  wages 
in  various  trades.  Parliament,  on 
the  other  hand,  gradually  swept  away 
all  the  old  laws  regulating  wages, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  French  war 
most  of  the  statutes  had  been  re- 
pealed, and  as  far  as  wages,  f^wpro 
concerned  absolute  freedom  was 
established.  It  was  during  tfiis 
struggle  that  the  old  combination 
laws  were  re-enacted  in  1800,  ,not 
to  be  repealed  for  a quarter,  pf  a 
century.  Dr.  Brentano  belongs  to 
that  school  of  publicists  which^  advo- 
cates State  intervention  as  opposed  fo 
freedom  of  trade,  while  Mr.  Thornfon 
accepts  freedom  of  trade,  leaving  it 
to  the  free  combination  of  the  labour- 
ers intelligently  directed  to,  gujird 
against  the  mischiefs  that  may  (arise 
from  it.  Dr.  Brentano  sums  .up  the 
result,  pf  his  book:  ‘The  sp^pafrpf 
disorder  ’—that  is,  the  abolition  of 
that  State  regulation  which  he  advo- 
cates—4 called  forth  at  once  in  eaph 
single  trade  guild-like  organisations 
of  those  suffering  by  it,  to  maintain 
the  old  order  and  to  erect  a new 
one.’  This  conclusion  illustrates 
Mr.  Thornton’s  principle  that  com- 
bination is  necessary  to  .enable 
the  seller  of  labour  to  get  a fair 
price  for  it.  However  that  may  be, 
whether  trades-unionism  is  a bless- 
ing or  a curse,  it  always  springs  up 
in  a period  of  transition,  in  a com- 
munity enjoying  a certain  amount 
of  freedom.  It  arose  in  England 
with  the  rise  of  great  capitalists,  and 
flourished  in  spite  of  the  combination 
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laws.  In  the  United  States,  union- 
ism sprang  to  gigantic  dimen- 
sions when  the  pressure  of  the  war 
came.  Mr.  Ford’s  report  says  : 4 The 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  pro- 
duced by  the  late  war  led  to  a more 
extended  formation  of  protective 
societies,  caused  no  doubt  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  reluctance  of 
employers  to  accede  to  the  just  re- 
quirements of  the  employed.’  Two 
years  is  stated  as  the  period  within 
which  trades-unionism  spread  over 
the  States.  In  some  countries,  as 
in  France  until  a few  years  since,  a 
powerful  government  kept  down 
trade  combinations  by  repressive 
laws,  and  in  these  cases  wages  have 
not  been  adjusted  to  the  increased 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In 
the  Government  report  of  1863  the 
price  of  living  in  Paris  is  stated  to 
have  increased  within  32  years  45 
per  cent.,  while  wages  during  the 
same  period  had  increased  only  1 7 
per  cent.  All  this  repressive  legis- 
lation has  been  recently  swept  away, 
and  strikes  now  prevail  all  over 
France.  Of  late  years  the  laws 
repressing  combination  have  been 
swept  away  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Holland  is  almost  the  only  country 
in  Europe  with  a considerable  artisan 
population  that  retains  these  laws, 
and  Mr.  Locock’s  report  states  the 
labourer’s  wages  as  low  and  his  food 
poor. 

Like  most  writers  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  on  this  theme,  Mr. 
Thornton  holds  the  elevation  of 
wages  to  be  the  first  step  towards 
attaining  the  desired  end — the  in- 
crease of  the  happiness  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  At  the  outset  of  the 
work,  he  finds  himself  in  conflict  with 
some  of  the  received  doctrines  of 
political  science  as  to  how  this  rais- 
ing of  wages  is  to  be  accomplished. 
He  does  not  therefore  rail  against 
the  science  and  its  professors.  He 
knows  that  this  science  must  be  the 
basis  of  all  real  work  on  this 
question.  He  disputes  the  truth 
of  the  principles  that  obstruct 


his  progress,  and  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover the  real  principles  that  bear 
upon  the  question.  Setting  out 
with  the  declaration  that  the  first 
step  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
labourer’s  lot  is  the  increase  of  his 
wages,  he  questions  the  accepted 
theory  that  the  price  of  labour  de- 
pends upon  the  relation  of  supply 
and  demand,  that  any  attempt  to 
modify  the  price  which  this  relation 
determines  can  only  do  mischief. 
He  denies  this  law  of  price  not  only 
as  concerns  labour  but  as  concerns 
all  other  commodities.  The  enun- 
ciation of  these  heresies  last  year 
occasioned  a lengthened  controversy 
in  which  Mr.  Mill  took  part,  and  Mr. 
Thornton  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  work  is  enabled  to  restate  his 
arguments  in  all  the  light  which 
criticism  has  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject. This*  controversy  has  cleared 
up  manyimportant  points  connected 
with  the  principles  involved,  and 
has  brought  out  some  things  es- 
sential to  be  considered  in  dealing 
with  the  labour  question,  and  which 
popular  writers  have  continually 
overlooked,  but  Mr.  Thornton  has 
not  overthrown  the  principles  he  has 
assailed.  What  he  has  succeeded  in 
is  that  he  has  shown  that  many  cir- 
cumstances must  be  taken  into 
account  in  their  application  ; and 
once  these  circumstances  are  ad- 
mitted to  exist,  the  possibility  of 
useful  results  from  trades-unionism 
is  established.  Mr.  Mill,  like  Mr. 
Thornton,  looks  to  the  increase  of 
wages  as  the  first  step  in  helping 
the  labourer,  but  no  one  can  read 
his  chapter  on  wages  without  per- 
ceiving that  he  rested  his  hopes  of 
attaining  this  desirable  end  chiefly 
on  a reform  in  these  classes  of  what 
he  terms  4 their  habits  in  respect 
of  population.’  He  dwells  on  the 
fact  that  the  competition  of  the 
labourers  may  increase  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  accumulation  of 
capital  out  of  which  wages  can  be 
paid,  that  consequently  this  competi- 
tion may  reduce  wages  to  a starvation 
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limit.  In  Ms  whole  treatment  of 
the  wages  question,  he  has  before 
his  mind  the  great  practical  lesson 
which  he  wished  to  inculcate  on 
the  people.  Competition,  it  is  said, 
must  be  regarded  in  the  present 
•state  of  society  as  ‘ the  principal 
regulator  of  wages.’  ‘ Wages  de- 
pend mainly  upon  the  demand  and 
supply  of  labour,’  as  in  the  propor- 
tion between  population  and  capital. 
Labour  is  classed  amongst  those 
commodities  of  which  ‘the  value 
never  depends  upon  anything  but 
demand  and  supply.’  Some  space  is 
employed  in  refuting  the  popular 
remedies  for  low  wages,  and  in  the 
next  chapter  the  main  object  to 
which  Mr.  Mill  directs  his  eloquent 
-argument  is  to  bring  home  to  the 
mind  of  the  people  this  particular 
fact,  that  the  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation depend  upon  the  people  them- 
selves, and  that  upon  the  limits 
which  they  apply  to  these  numbers 
must  depend  their  material  con- 
dition. Mr.  Mill’s  disciple  and  critic, 
Mr.  Thornton,  admits  that  ‘ pru- 
dence in  matters  matrimonial  ’ 
would  be  a great  step  towards  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  people, 
but  urges  what  Mr.  Mill  has  him- 
self pointed  out,  that  this  desirable 
quality  is  too  often  in  inverse  ratio 
to  poverty.  The  difficulty  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  labourer 
comes  round  to  this  : ‘The  price  of 
labour  cannot  be  permanently  raised 
unless  the  supply  be  first  checked, 
and  the  supply  cannot  be  checked  un- 
less the  price  be  first  permanently 
raised.’  He  proceeds  to  argue  that 
price,  which  he  distinguishes  as  sell- 
ing price  not  market  price  or  normal 
price,  in  no  case  whatever  depends 
upon  the  proportion  between  de- 
mand and  supply,  and  in  supporting 
this  argument  he  makes  animportant 
addition  to  the  definition  of  these 
terms.  Mr.  Mill’s  definition  of  sup- 
ply is  the  quantity  offered  for  sale. 
With  this  definition  taken  by  itself 
Mr.  Thornton  argues  demand,  the 
quantity  demanded,  might  exceed 
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supply,  but  supply  could  never  ex- 
ceed demand.  Of  any  merchantable 
commodity  possessing  the  character- 
istics of  a merchantable  commodity, 
utility,  and  difficulty  of  procurement, 
the  supply  can  scarcely  be  so  great 
but  that  some  customer  will  be  will- 
ing to  give  something  in  exchange 
for  it,  even  if  not  more  than  half  a 
farthing.  When  goods  are  going  for 
what  they  will  fetch,  they  are  sure, 
provided  they  always  retain  the 
qualities  of  utility  and  difficulty  of 
procurement,  to  fetch  something. 
The  west  coast  of  Ireland  before  rail- 
ways were  established  would  afford 
an  illustration  of  the  meaning  and 
of  the  limits  of  this  argument.  An 
unusually  large  take  of  herrings 
would  sometimes  so  overstock  the 
market  as  to  render  the  fish  un- 
saleable as  food.  The  people  had 
more  than  enough  for  their  own 
needs  as  long  as  the  fish  would 
keep.  They  had  no  means  of  pre- 
serving it  or  of  transporting  it. 
After  each  villager  had  purchased 
as  much  as  the  fisherman  could  in- 
duce him  to  take  at  any  price,  the 
fish  ceased  to  have  utility  as  food. 
It  was  then  sold  at  a still  lower 
figure  as  manure,  still  finding  a 
market  as  long  as  there  was  any 
use  to  which  it  could  be  applied. 
Mr.  Thornton  accordingly  would 
amend  the  definition  of  supply  by 
adding  to  the  definition  of  supply, 

‘ the  quantity  offered  for  sale,’  the 
words  ‘ at  some  specified  price.’ 
These  latter  words  he  adds  to  the 
definition  of  demand  also.  Having 
thus  defined  Ms  terms,  he  proceeds 
to  combat  the  doctrine  that  supply 
and  demand  determine  price,  di- 
recting his  argument  especially 
against  Mr.  Mill’s  formula  that 
price  is  dependent  on  the  equation 
of  supply  and  demand.  Mr.  Thornton 
allows  that,  no  price  being  reserved, 
price  must  fall  if  supply  exceed 
demand,  and  that  with  the  same 
limitation  there  can  be  no  varia- 
tion of  price  while  supply  and 
demand  remain  the  same;  and  he 
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adds  : *'  Unless  goods  be  offered  for 
sale  unreservedly,  the  staunchest 
believer  in  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  not  pretend  that  it  can 
apply.’  But  goods  are  scarcely 
ever  offered  for  sale  without  a price 
reserved,  and  thence  it  is  concluded 
that  supply  and  demand  cannot  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  be  even 
supposed  to  regulate  price.  Mr. 
Thornton  here  in  the  triumphant 
career  of  his  argument  has  neglected 
to  ask  himself  what  a reserved  price 
means.  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  review  of 
this  part  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  book,  has 
offered  an  explanation  and  says, 
‘reserving  price  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  withdrawing  supply.’ 
When  no  more  than  405.  a head 
can  be  obtained  for  sheep,  all  sheep 
whose  owners  are  determined  to 
sell  them  for  not  less  than  50 s. 
are  out  of  the  market,  and  form  no 
part  at  all  of  the  supply  which  is 
now  determining  price.’  This  can- 
not be  taken  literally.  It  could  not 
be  said  that  a man  who  sent  fifty 
sheep  to  market  to  be  sold  at  40.9. 
a head  and  only  got  thirty  of  them 
sold  at  that  price  was  withdrawing 
the  other  twenty  from  sale  while  he 
still  kept  them  on  sale  at  405.  a 
head,  but  refused  to  take  3 5 s.  a head 
for  them.  And  so  if  there  was 
another  flock  of  sheep  at  the  fair  on 
sale  at  50 s.  a head,  though  not  a 
single  one  of  the  sheep  was  sold 
at  that  price,  it  could  not  be  said 
that  this  flock  formed  no  part  of 
the  supply.  The  fact  that  the 
owners  of  the  latter  sheep  were 
standing  out  for  the  higher  figure 
would  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  purchasers  closed  with  the  offer 
of  thirty  sheep  at  405.  The  pur- 
chaser who  wanted  sheep  at  35  s. 
would  determine  from  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  stock  at  the  fair 
of  the  character  of  the  owners  hold- 
ing out  for  the  higher  prices  and  of 
his  own  necessities  and  commercial 
resources  the  wisdom  of  buying 
more  of  the  fifty  sheep  at  the  re- 
served price  of  40s.  Reserved 
YOL.  II. — NO.  IX.  NEW  SERIES. 


price  is  not  a mere  capricious  thing. 
It  is  founded  on  the  dealer’s  estimate 
of  what  that  very  price  will  be 
which  Mr.  Mill  refers  to  as  the 
result  of  the  equation  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  is  not  a line  taken  by 
chance  or  divination,  but  the  result 
of  a calculation  of  the  wants  of  the 
customers,  of  their  capacities  to 
purchase — that  is,  of  the  demand — 
and  of  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
other  dealers,  or  coming  into 
their  hands,  and  the  prices  at  which 
they  are  likely  to  offer  them — that 
is,  of  the  supply.  Mr.  Thornton 
admits  that  supply  and  demand 
affect  competition  through  the 
estimate  which  each  dealer  forms, 
and  by  which  he  regulates  his 
market  price,  but  he  says : ‘ This 
estimate  is  that  of  men  of  every 
gradation  of  experience,  shrewdness, 
and  readiness,  who  in  the  first 
place  estimate  the  future  probabi- 
lities of  the  market  for  very  dif- 
ferent periods ; in  the  second, 
would  form  very  different  estimates 
even  for  the  same  period;  and  in 
the  third  would  be  influenced  very 
differently  by  the  same  estimate.’ 
‘ There  is  no  regularity  about  com- 
petition— competition  is  not  regu- 
lated at  all.  If  it  can  properly  be 
said  to  depend  upon  anything,  it  de- 
pends partly  upon  individual  neces- 
sity, partly  upon  individual  discre- 
tion ; and  as  for  the  first  there  is 
proverbially,  and  for  the  other 
manifestly,  no  law,  so  likewise  is 
there  no  law  of  competition.’  All 
this  reasoning  would  have  much 
wider  application  than  Mr.  Thornton 
would  give  it.  It  would  apply  to 
the  existence  of  political  economy 
as  a science.  There  is  hardly  a 
principle  in  the  whole  range  of 
science  that  does  not  suffer  modifi- 
cation from  individual  necessity 
and  individual  discretion  or  indis- 
cretion as  the  case  may  be.  All 
political  economy  professes  to  do, 
is  to  lay  down  certain  laws  as 
deduced  from  the  general  results 
which  the  multitude  of  those  indi- 
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vidual  influences  bave  been  found 
to  produce.  Mr.  Mill  admits  that 
Mr.  Tbornton  bas  shown  tbat  bis 
formula  does  not  determine  price 
in  every  case,  but  contends  tbat  it 
is  still  a law  affecting  price.  Mr. 
Tbornton  continues  to  argue  that, 
even  where  no  price  is  reserved, 
price  need  not  vary  whenever 
supply  and  demand  vary,  nor  need 
price  rise  if  demand  exceeds 
supply,  and  bis  argument  be  illus- 
trates thus : £ Suppose  there  to  be 
at  each  of  two  fairs  a horse  to  be 
sold,  valued  by  its  owner  at  50 1., 
and  suppose  there  to  be  in  the 
one  case  two,  and  in  the  other 
three  persons,  of  whom  each  is 
ready  to  pay  50 1.  for  the  horse, 
though  no  one  of  them  can  afford 
to  pay  more.  In  both  cases,  supply 
is  the  same,  viz.  one  horse  at  50 Z., 
but  demand  is  very  different,  being 
in  the  one  case  two,  and  in  the 
other  three,  horses  at  50 1.  Yet  the 
price  at  which  the  horses  will  be 
sold  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases, 
viz.  50L’  This  case  is  quite  pos- 
sible, but  only  so  because  these 
fairs  were  but  two  of  the  series  of 
fairs  to  which  these  intending 
purchasers  had  access.  If  each 
purchaser  was  willing  to  give  50 1. 
for  a horse,  but  would  not  give  1 1. 
more,  though  only  one  were  to  be 
had  among  the  three  purchasers, 
the  reason  was  that  each  knew 
what  horses  were  bringing  else- 
where, and  it  was  not  worth  his 
while  to  advance  one  single  pound 
because,  though  the  supply  of  horses 
at  50?.  was  not  equal  to  the  demand 
for  horses  at  that  price  at  this 
particular  fair,  it  was  so  in  the 
market  of  the  world,  and  he  would 
be  able  to  get  his  horse  at  50 1. 
elsewhere. 

It  may  be  said,  what  is  the 
market  of  the  world  but  a series  of 
fairs,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
price  of  every  sale  is  not  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  supply  and  demand 
at  that  particular  point  of  time,  or 
in  that  particular  locality,  but  the 


market  of  the  world  produces  a 
price  that  influences  sales  amongst 
all  who  have  access  to  it  from  the 
very  fact  that  it  is  constituted  out 
of  a series  of  markets,  not  out  of 
one.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  importance  of  Mr.  Mill’s  for- 
mula, Mr.  Thornton’s  arguments  do 
not  shake  the  principle  that,  after 
the  cost  of  production,  the  most 
important  elements  in  determining 
price  are  supply  and  demand. 
Their  operation,  however,  it  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind,  is  not 
immediate  but  gradual,  and  many 
other  influences  may  intervene.  In 
these  considerations  lies  the  import- 
ance of  Mr.  Thornton’s  plea  for 
the  beneficial  operation  of  trades 
unions. 

Another  generally  accepted 
opinion  which  Mr.  Thornton  assails 
concerns  the  operation  of  the  Wages 
Fund.  Indeed,  he  denies  the  exis- 
tence of  any  Wages  Fund.  He 
treats  it  as  a myth  of  the  economic 
imagination,  and  here,  too,  his  argu- 
ment exhibits  the  important  modi- 
fications which  in  practice  must  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  certain  econo- 
mic terms.  He  takes  this  passage 
from  a popular  work  on  the  labour 
question : ‘ If  we  desire  to  calculate 
the  average  money-wages  received 
by  each  labourer,  we  have  simply 
to  divide  the  amount  of  capital 
by  the  number  of  the  labouring 
population.’  This  amount  of  capital, 
he  objects,  is  reckoned  upon  here  as 
a predetermined  amount.  It  is  not 
denied  that  some  amount  or  other 
must,  within  any  given  period, 
be  disbursed  in  the  form  of  wages. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  that 
amount  be  determinate  or  not. 
It  is  assumed  by  those  who  appeal 
to  the  existence  of  the  Wages  Fund 
as  a settlement  of  the  labour  ques- 
tion, that  the  whole  sum  available 
as  circulating  capital,  being  of 
determinate  amount,  the  portions 
of  that  sum  required  for  business 
purposes  other  than  the  payment 
of  wages  are  likewise  of  deter- 
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minate  amount,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  remainder  available  for 
wages  cannot  be  otherwise  than  of 
determinate  amount.  Further,  they 
assume  that  the  whole  of  this 
remainder  must,  and  that  less  than 
this  remainder  cannot,  be  disbursed 
in  wages.  Mr.  Thornton  agrees  that 
there  is  at  any  given  time  a certain 
amount,  the  whole  of  which  may 
possibly,  and  more  than  which 
cannot  possibly,  be  expended  in 
labour,  but  he  denies  that  because 
this  amount  may  be,  therefore  it 
must  be,  so  expended.  In  the  case 
of  each  individual,  he  argues,  there 
is  no  portion  of  his  income  allotted 
specially  to  pay  wages,  and  which 
must  be  expended  in  wages,  whether 
wages  be  high  or  low.  Therefore 
that  cannot  be  an  absolutely  deter- 
minate amount  which  is  but  the 
aggregate  of  these  individual  allot- 
ments. The  sum  expended  by  each 
individual  upon  wages  depends 
upon  the  discretion  and  the  tastes 
of  that  individual,  therefore  the 
gross  sum  affected  by  so  many 
minor  considerations  must  be  inde- 
terminate. For  all  that,  we  may 
any  year  approximate  to  the  amount 
available  for  expenditure  in  wages, 
and  be  sure  that  this  amount  will 
pretty  nearly  reach  the  labourer, 
either  in  increased  amounts  to  a 
diminished  number  of  labourers  or 
in  diminished  amounts  to  a larger 
number.  That  the  amount  to  be 
expended  in  wages  is  not  accurately 
determinable  as  a whole  is  perfectly 
true  : that  it  is  not  determinable  as 
regards  each  individual  labourer  is 
a fortiori  true.  It  is  here  that  the 
most  important  part  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton’s argument  applies.  The  labourer 
is  generally  without  the  capital  to 
subsist  on,  so  that  he  may  make  the 
best  bargain  for  his  share  of  the 
moneys  which  are  available  for 
wages.  He  cannot  reserve  a price 
for  his  labour  on  a nice  calculation 
of  demand  and  supply.  He  cannot 
force  the  employer  to  spend  upon 
labour  all  that  he  might  spend. 


The  difference  between  labour 
and  other  commodities  is  the  source 
of  some  confusion.  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  has  so  strong  a sense  of 
this  difference,  that  he  denies  that 
labour  is  a commodity  at  all,  and 
he  points  out  the  many  peculiarities 
in  the  sale  of  labour.  This  is  not 
a dispute  of  importance.  Other 
things  that  have  money  value  have 
many  points  of  difference  from 
what  are  called  tangible  commo- 
dities. A nicer  question  is  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  a note  as 
raised  between  him  and  Professor 
Cairnes.  Mr.  Thornton  contends 
that,  besides  the  poverty  of  the 
labourer,  there  is  also  this  distin- 
guishing difference  in  labour,  that  it 
will  not  keep.  A man  selling  corn,  if 
he  does  not  succeed  to-day,  has  still 
his  corn  to  sell  to-morrow  ; but  a 
labourer  who  is  not  hired  to-day 
has  lost  his  day  absolutely  to- 
morrow. On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
urged,  if  corn  which  might  be  sold 
to-day  be  not  sold  till  to-morrow, 
the  extra  profit  which  the  corn- 
dealer  might  have  realised  if  he  had 
obtained  the  price  of  his  corn  to-day 
instead  of  to-morrow  is  foregone, 
and  this  extra  profit  is  the  proper 
analogue  to  what  the  labourer  loses 
by  postponing  the  sale  of  his  labour. 
A labourer’s  wages  are  not  all  clear 
profit.  His  net  gain  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  quantity  of  comfort 
he  sacrifices  by  labour  and  the 
quantity  of  comfort  his  wages  will 
procure  him.  It  is  important,  in 
pursuing  this  argument,  to  distin- 
guish clearly  the  two  lights  in 
which  a labourer  may  be  regarded. 
Muscular  labour  is  the  commonest  of 
natural  powers — the  natural  power 
first  used  in  production  ; and  when 
the  free  labourer  is  working  for 
daily  wages,  he  is  as  well  the  distri- 
butor of  the  power  as  the  instru- 
ment which  supplies  it.  It  is  only 
the  distribution  of  the  labour,  the 
bargaining  and  settling  the  rate  of 
wages,  which  is  analogous  to  the 
actual  work  achieved  by  the  corn- 
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dealer.  The  latter,  having  made  his 
bargain  for  the  day,  is  able  to  go 
on  using  his  capital,  and  if  he  has 
extra  nervous  labour  he  has  extra 
profits  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  transactions  follow  each  other. 
Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
corn- dealer  nor  labourer  have  made 
their  bargains  for  to-day.  The 
labourer  is  spared  the  muscular 
exertion  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  force  which  he  offered 
for  sale.  He  has  rest  and  freedom 
for  the  day.  In  case  he  has  not 
tried  to  get  work,  but  has  gone  to 
sleep  all  the  morning,  he  has  rest 
both  from  muscular  and  nervous 
toil,  and  he  is  without  his  day’s 
wages,  just  as  the  corn- dealer  would 
be  without  his  extra  profits  if  he  had 
not  sold  his  corn.  The  rest  may  be 
of  great  value  to  him,  more  than  it 
is  to  the  corn-dealer,  but  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  at  a certain 
expense  proportioned  to  the  flux  of 
time.  Both  the  corn-dealer  and 
the  labourer  must  supply  for  the 
day  their  personal  needs  and  those 
of  their  respective  dependants. 
The  corn- dealer  has  a greater  num- 
ber of  items  to  consider  than  the 
labourer.  He  must  supply  the  day’s 
proportion  of  the  costs  of  his  store- 
houses and  offices,  as  well  as  his 
own  food  and  that  of  his  family. 
But  even  with  all  these  things 
taken  into  account,  the  proportion 
of  these  daily  demands  to  the 
moneys  obtained  by  each  for  a day’s 
work  is  very  different  in  the  two 
cases,  and  it  is  this  difference  which 
distinguishes  the  labourer  from 
other  vendors.  It  is  not  because  a 
day’s  labour  cannot  keep  that  the 
urgency  of  the  labourer  to  obtain 
work  is  so  great,  but  because  he  has 
no  capital  to  supply  his  daily  necessi- 
ties from.  This  difference  comes 
round  to  what  Mr.  Mill  has  already 
pointed  out  as  the  characteristic  of 
the  labourer’s  position  as  a vender 
— his  poverty.  Time  lost  is  profit 
lost  in  the  case  of  all  exchanges  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  labour ; but  in 


the  case  of  labour  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  supply  of  labour  comes 
so  close  to  the  price  obtained  for  it 
that  this  relation  of  the  sale  of 
labour  to  the  flux  of  time  impresses 
the  enquirer  more  vividly,  though  it 
is  only  one  result  of  the  economic 
fact  that  the  labourer  has  no  accu- 
mulation on  which  to  subsist.  Mr. 
Thornton  has  expressed  this  point 
well  when  he  says  in  another  pass- 
age, * Not  only  can  the  day  labourer 
seldom  afford  to  lose  to-day’s  earn- 
ings, he  generally  requires  to  have 
them  to-day.’ 

In  these  discussions  on  the  politi- 
cal economy  connected  with  the 
labour  question,  Mr.  Thornton  has 
not  so  much  refuted  the  principles 
laid  down  by  economists  as  the  pro- 
positions which  popular  writers 
have  assumed  to  be  deductions  from 
those  principles.  These  principles 
he  has  helped  to  define,  and  his 
argument  then  proceeds,  that,  as 
the  price  of  labour  is  not  a thing 
determinable  absolutely  by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  labourers 
to  the  wages  fund  but  by  a variety 
of  circumstances,  one  of  the  best 
expedients  for  regulating  wages  is 
the  combination  of  labourers.  From 
the  documents  that  record  the 
history  of  trades  unions  duriug  the 
last  fifty  years,  it  is  clear  that  the 
increase  of  wages  during  that  period 
has  been  largely  caused  by  the 
unions.  Mr.  Thornton  estimates 
the  wages  value  of  the  system  to 
the  people  at  five  millions  annually, 
and  recognises  strikes  as  a necessary 
exercise  of  the  power  of  these  bodies 
in  certain  cases.  Amongst  the  many 
instances  cited  is  the  history  of  the 
Glasgow  carpenters.  Out  of  seven 
strikes  by  that  body  only  one  failed, 
and  by  the  pressure  of  the  others  the 
body  has  obtained  a weekly  increase 
of  49.  and  three  hours  in  the  week 
reduction  of  time.  The  operative 
bricklayers,  after  a series  of  strikes 
in  different  towns,  have  secured  an 
average  rise,  in  all  towns,  of  35.  6d. 
a week  and  two  hours  reduction  of 
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the  week’s  time.  Many  strikes  have 
failed,  but  it  is  a question,  Mr. 
Thornton  thinks,  if  the  sacrifices 
made  on  these  occasions  should 
be  considered  absolute  loss.  The 
struggle  has  often  made  the  masters 
more  inclined  to  come  to  terms  on 
another  occasion.  They  knew  the 
resolution  of  the  men  and  that  they 
had  gained  experience  by  their  past 
mischances. 

It  is  happily  true  that  a great 
deal  of  real  work  may  be  achieved 
by  the  unions  without  any  strikes. 
These  latter  are  only  the  last  re- 
source of  the  men,  and  very  often 
they  have  been  had  recourse  to  pre- 
cisely at  the  wrong  time,  as  would 
have  been  obvious  if  the  organisers 
of  the  strikes  had  been  able  to 
comprehend  what  was  occurring 
around  them. 

Mr.  Thornton  does  not  rest  his 
claim  for  the  efficacy  of  unions  on 
solitary  instances  or  surmises.  He 
declares  that  there  are  six  cases 
where  unionism  may  produce  a 
permanent  increase  of  wages.  ‘ ist. 
In  any  trade  of  which,  owing  to 
some  peculiarity  of  its  nature 
or  character,  the  employers  have 
virtually  a monopoly.  2nd.  In  any 
trade  for  the  prosecution  of  which 
one  country  possesses  a marked 
advantage  over  others.  3rd.  In 
any  trade  the  demand  for  whose 
produce  happens,  owing  to  the 
growing  wealth  or  growing  num- 
ber of  customers,  to  be  at  the  time 
increasing.  4th.  In  any  trade  in 
which  without  any  increase,  and 
perhaps  notwithstanding  a con- 
siderable reduction  in  prices,  the 
increased  productiveness  of  in- 
dustry places  an  augmented  quan- 
tity of  produce  at  the  disposal  of 
the  masters,  and  increases  conse- 
quently their  total  sale  proceeds. 
5th.  In  all  trades  whatever,  pro- 
vided the  rise  take  place  simul- 
taneously and  equally  in  all  trades. 
6th.  In  any  trade  in  which  the 
scale  of  business  is  such  that  a 
greater  aggregate  of  profit  can  be 


made  in  it  at  a low  rate  than  in 
others  at  a high  rate.’  These  are 
all  exceptions  to  the  supposed  rule 
that  wages  cannot  be  artificially 
raised  without  starving  profits. 

But  the  question  remains,  Will 
trades  unions  limit  their  power  of 
combination  to  these  cases  ? Un- 
fortunately there  are  cases  where 
their  action  has  not  only  inflicted 
great  suffering  on  the  people  but 
driven  capital  away.  Mr.  Thornton 
is  not  blind  to  this  danger.  He  looks 
first  of  all  to  the  increased  intelli- 
gence of  the  workmen  to  avoid 
much  of  this  mischief,  but  he  fur- 
ther contends  that  masters  can 
always  meet  combination  by  com- 
bination if  they  will  only  make  up 
their  minds  to  do  so.  There  is  a 
natural  combination  by  owners  of 
capital  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
labour,  but  that  is  another  matter. 
Trades  unions  have  had  things  so 
much  their  own  way  only  because 
mutual  competition  and  individual 
independence  were  so  strong  among 
the  masters  as  to  make  a combi- 
nation to  effect  a lock-out  a matter 
of  infinitely  greater  difficulty  to 
them  than  a combination  to  strike 
is  to  the  men.  According  to  this 
view,  when  the  power  of  the  trades 
unions  has  once  compelled  the  mas- 
ters to  adopt  combination  systemati- 
cally, an  immediate  check  will  be 
applied  to  the  unions.  Mr.  Ford’s 
report  from  Buffalo  supports  the 
view  that  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  of  the 
labour  market  these  organisations 
cannot  go  very  far  if  properly  met. 
The  most  frequent  strikes,  he  says, 
have  been  among  the  workers  in 
iron,  ‘ but  the  victory  has,  generally 
speaking,  rested  with  the  masters.’ 
And  he  sums  up  his  account  of 
strikes  in  the  United  States : 

‘ Strikes  amongst  operatives  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  success  to  the 
workmen,  but  as  frequently  result 
in  favour  of  employers.’  Now  in  that 
country  labour  has  advantages  such 
as  it  can  hardly  ever  have  here. 
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But  to  Mr.  Thornton  the  trades- 
union  is  but  a temporary  expedient 
to  prepare  the  way  for  better  things. 

It  is  to  industrial  partnerships 
that  he  looks  to  bring  about  a per- 
manent change  in  the  condition  of 
labour.  This  system  has  indeed 
spread  more  rapidly  over  the 
world  than  any  of  the  organisations 
known  to  us  in  connection  with 
labour.  Countries  where  combina- 
tions to  raise  wages'  are  forbidden 
and  strikes  are  unknown  have  yet 
made  considerable  strides  in  mas- 
tering the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple. In  Sweden  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  establishing  associa- 
tions for  production.  The  country, 
however,  which  has  carried  the 
principle  of  association  farthest  and 
applied  it  most  successfully  is  Ger- 
many. There  the  results  are  such 
as  at  first  sight  seem  to  throw 
everything  that  has  been  done  in 
this  country  or  in  the  United 
States  into  the  shade.  From  all 
parts  of  Germany  come  reports  of 
flourishing  associations  for  produc- 
tion, originating  in  the  Schulze- 
Delitzch  system.  Mr.  Morier,  in 
his  report  to  Lord  Stanley  in  1867, 
has  exhibited  the  wonderful  results 
which  this  system  had  there  pro- 
duced. The  later  reports  in  the 
volume  recently  published  detail 
its  farther  victories.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  credit  banks  established 
on  M.  Schulze-Delitzch’s  plan  have 
already  supplied  twenty  millions  to 
labour  for  self-employment.  But 
Mr.  Thornton  in  a valuable  addition 
to  his  work  points  out  the  true 
significance  of  this  great  movement. 
4 The  success  achieved  in  Germany 
is  no  proof  that  the  same  results 
would  follow  here,  or  that  Germany 
is  really  in  advance  of  us.  In  Ger- 


many, the  industrial  ascendency  of 
large  over  small  capitals  is  much 
less  decided  than  in  this  country. 
Factory  labour  has  not  there  nearly 
to  the  same  extent  as  here  sup- 
planted domestic  labour.  In  every 
department  of  production,  Germany 
still  retains  a considerable  number 
of  independent  workmen  doing 
business  on  their  own  account. 
These  are  the  chief  constituents 
and  chief  customers  of  the  credit 
banks.’  ‘ The  benefit  thence  accru- 
ing would  be  very  great  if  it  con- 
sisted simply  in  enabling  small 
masters  and  master- workmen  some- 
what to  prolong  the  contest  in 
which  they  are  engaged  with  large 
employers,  and  gradually  to  prepare 
for  succumbing  eventually  to  their 
antagonists  instead  of  being  crushed 
suddenly.’  But  the  training  which 
these  associations  confer  on  the 
people,  the  method  of  co-operation, 
and  the  business  knowledge  which 
they  teach  them,  are  the  most 
valuable  results.  Production  in 
this  country  must  be  carried  on  on 
different  conditions  from  production 
in  Germany.  Our  own  attempts  at 
industrial  partnership,  if  they  have 
not  produced  such  brilliant  results 
immediately,  may  yet  be  much  more 
effective  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Thornton  is  no  flatterer  of 
the  working  man  nor  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  unions.  Many  of  his 
conclusions  the  reader  may  hesitate 
to  adopt,  but  when  Parliament  ap- 
plies itself  to  the  pending  question 
of  the  status  of  these  organisations 
the  flood  of  light  he  has  thrown 
upon  the  relations  of  labour  and 
capital  will  be  felt  to  be  of  impor- 
tant assistance  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 


J.  Lowry  Whittle. 
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THE  WAR. 


THAT  the  sudden  breaking  out 
of  a war  of  such  magnitude  as 
the  present  should  have  been  a 
surprise  to  the  great  majority  of 
English  people,  one  can  readily 
understand  ; we  are  altogether  en- 
grossed in  business  or  amusement  of 
one  kind  or  other,  and  thus  live  on, 
de  die  in  diem , totally  neglecting  the 
growth  of  events  around  us,  until 
we  awake  some  fine  morning  to  a 
panic  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
find  ourselves  feeling  very  poorly  in 
our  capacity  of  a Great  European 
Power. 

But  what  we  cannot  well  under- 
stand is,  that  the  British  public 
should  not  merely  be  content  with, 
but  eagerly  demand,  as  the  food 
suited  to  the  occasion,  that  unsa- 
voury mess  of  disputations  de  land 
caprind , served  up  to  us  every  morn- 
ing, as  to  whether  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  or  was  not  impolite ; 
whether  Benedetti  really  wanted 
Belgium,  Luxemburg,  the  Yalley  of 
the  Saar,  and  the  angle  between 
the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  &c.; 
and  whether  Benedetti’s  master 
knew  anything  about  these  matters, 
or  whether  both  these  naive  and 
unsuspecting  individuals  were  not 
merely  the  dupes  of  that  arch- 
deceiver Bismark,  and,  as  such, 
deserving  of  our  tenderest  sympa- 
thies. This  we  cannot  understand, 
because  even  very  moderately  in- 
formed people  ought  to  know  that 
but  for  England’s  intervention 
France  was  about  in  1830,  and 
again  in  1831-32,  to  appropriate 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg  ; further, 
that  the  discontent  which  subse- 
quently exploded  in  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  and  drove  the  Orleans 
dynasty  from  the  throne,  had  its  first 
serious  origin  in  Louis-Philippe’s 
neglecting  to  do  this  very  thing, 
as  Louis  Blanc  has  very  clearly 
demonstrated  in  his  Histoire  de 
Dix  Ans ; still  further,  that  M. 


Thiers,  who  now  disapproves  of  the 
war,  once  made  a great  bid  for 
power  by  demanding  that  very 
same  angle  between  the  Moselle 
and  the  Rhine,  in  remembrance 
whereof  we  have  Nicholas  Becker’s 
Rliein-Lied , and  Alfred  de  Musset’s 
more  energetic  than  poetic  reply. 
But  to  come  down  to  more  recent 
events.  Did  not  the  King  of  Hol- 
land enter  into  some  bargain  with 
France  about  Luxemburg,  and  did 
not  England  in  1867  again  inter- 
vene and  pledge  herself  to  some 
extent — how  far  will  probably  soon 
be  seen — as  to  the  neutrality  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  ? And  how  long  ago 
is  it  since  we  had  once  more  to 
intervene  and  protect  Belgium  from 
being  bullied  about  the  purchase  of 
a railway  (just  here  on  this  very 
frontier)  by  a French  company  ? 
And  lastly,  have  we  forgotten 
how  the  French  official  and  semi- 
official press  has  attacked  Bel- 
gium ; or  all  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  M.  de  la  Guerroniere  at 
Brussels?  We  confess  that,  in  the 
face  of  all  these  facts — and  facts 
they  are — it  seems  to  us  quite  unne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  Count  Bis- 
mark suggested  any  of  these  things 
to  Count  Benedetti  and  his  master, 
and  the  further  fact  of  Napoleon 
having  seized  on  Savoy  and  Nice  is 
at  least  presumptive  evidence  that 
he  would  have  no  invincible  repug- 
nance to  repeat  the  experiment 
elsewhere  if  the  occasion  presented 
itself. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said  by  some, 
that  France  has  as  good  a right  to 
annex  foreign  provinces  as  Prussia 
had  to  take  Hanover,  Hessia,  &c.; 
and  this  argument  would  have 
some  value  but  for  one  fatal  ob- 
jection, namely,  that  for  Prussia 
one  must,  in  truth,  read  Germany. 
But  Schleswig-Holstein?  some  one 
will  say.  Well,  here  again  it  was 
still  more  unquestionably  Germany ; 
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and  tbe  controversy  that  subse- 
quently arose  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  was  as  to  which  of  the 
two  should  represent  and  be  iden- 
tified with  Germany,  until  1866 
decided  that  question  for  ever.  So 
that  in  fact  the  situation  is  simply 
this.  Prance  says  to  Germany, 

‘ You  have  no  right  to  form  your- 
self into  a strong  and  compact 
body,  while  we  wish  you  to  re- 
main weak  and  disunited,  leaving 
us  opportunities  of  interfering 
in  your  affairs  at  a dozen  minor 
Courts.  But  if  we  graciously 
permit  you  to  cross  the  Maine  and 
unite  Northern  Germany  to  South- 
ern Germany,  then  a large  slice 
must  be  taken  off  the  latter  and 
handed  over  to  us  ; and  in  addition 
to  that  we  shall  take  Belgium, 
which  we  can  easily  do  if  you  will 
only  join  us  against  the  English.’ 
To  which  Germany  replies  by  the 
mouth  of  its  Bismark,  ‘Nay,  we 
are  not  fools  enough  to  purchase 
the  right  of  union  amongst  our- 
selves by  giving  up  to  you  one 
square  yard  of  German  territory, 
nor  mean  enough  to  help  you  to 
steal  Belgium ; we  intend  to  proceed 
with  our  own  reorganisation  and 
reconstruction,  and  you  can  scarcely 
prevent  our  doing  so.’ 

There  is  one  argument  that  re- 
quires serious  and  especial  con- 
sideration, namely,  that  the  balance 
of  power  would  be  disturbed  by 
Germany’s  becoming  very  strong, 
whilst  France  receives  no  ac- 
cession to  her  strength.  Now,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this 
balance  of  power  theory  is  an  in- 
heritance we  people  of  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
taken  over  from  the  times  when 
the  political  constitution  of  Europe 
was  based  wholly,  or  at  least  chiefly, 
on  dynastic  interests ; the  only 
modifying  influence  then  existing 
being  the  antagonism  of  the  Romish 
Church  to  the  Reformed  ones.  But 
now  we  have  another  principle, 
which  dominates  or  at  least  out- 


weighs the  other  two,  namely,  that 
of  nationality.  We  have  seen  within 
the  last  ten  years  the  King  of 
Naples,  the  Dukes  of  Modena  and 
Parma,  in  Italy ; the  King  of  Han- 
over, the  Elector  of  Hesse,  and  the 
Duke  of  Nassau,  in  Germany,  and 
Queen  Isabella  in  Spain,  swept 
away,  because  they  brought  their 
own  dynastic  interests  into  conflict 
with  the  Italian,  German,  and  Spa- 
nish nationalities  respectively;  and, 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  we 
have  seen  within  a few  weeks  how 
the  national  principle  has  triumphed 
over  even  the  ecclesiastical  one  in 
the  so-called  (Ecumenical  Council  at 
Rome,  in  the  case  of  the  German 
and  Hungarian  bishops.  This,  no 
doubt,  renders  it  a much  more  dif- 
ficult task  than  it  ever  was  before 
to  keep  the  balance  of  power  neatly 
adjusted ; because  men,  at  least 
German  men,  will  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  bought  or  sold  and 
handed  over  with  the  land,  like 
so  much  ground  game.  And  how 
can  we  keep  up  this  balance  when 
the  populations  increase  un  equally 
in  the  different  countries,  and  attain 
different  densities  ? For  instance, 
the  population  of  France  forms  1 3 
per  cent,  of  that  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  that  of  North  and 
South  Germany  taken  together  pre- 
cisely the  same ; but  the  French 
territory  forms  5 ’5  per  cent.,  and 
the  German  only  5*3  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  surface  of  Europe  ; and 
whereas  Prussia  doubles  her  popu- 
lation in  less  than  sixty  years, 
France  requires  147*6  years  to  do 
the  same  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease. Would  it  be  consistent  with 
fairness  to  say  that  Germany  must 
give  up  a province  or  two,  and  help 
France  to  the  acquisition  of  Bel- 
gium, because,  what  with  expe- 
ditions to  Algiers,  China,  Mexico, 
Rome,  the  Crimea,  perverse  laws 
that  check  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion, frequent  revolutions  that  de- 
stroy all  stability,  and  occasional 
little  military  operations  on  the 
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Boulevards,  she  is  going  downhill, 
whilst  these  square-headed  Ger- 
mans, who  so  seldom  march  across 
their  own  frontiers,  are  steadily 
getting*  stronger  at  home,  although 
they  are  also  founding  another  great 
fatherland  on  the  American  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ? 

‘When  France  is  contented 
Europe  is  at  peace.’  Be  it  so  ; hut 
the  prospect  of  peace  will  be  then  a 
very  precarious  one,  for  France  is 
very  frequently  discontented,  and 
with  a great  variety  of  things. 
We  have  seen  within  a few  months 
a number  of  questions  brought 
forward  in  succession  ; Luxemburg, 
the  Belgian  railroads,  the  St. 
Gotthard  railway,  and  everything 
was  done  to  convert  each  of  them 
into  plausible  pretexts  for  removing 
French  discontent.  Finally,  the 
succession  to  the  Spanish  crown 
was  seized  upon  as  the  best  pre- 
text of  all,  as  being  most  easily 
brought  into  connection  with  the 
balance  of  power  theory.  The 
monarch  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
frage and  the  inventor  of  plebiscites 
objects  to  the  Spanish  nation  se- 
lecting its  own  monarch. 

As  we  have  just  pointed  out  in 
one  of  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
France  really  has  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  of 
Europe  as  North  and  South  Ger- 
many taken  together,  and  a some- 
what greater  percentage  of  super- 
ficial extent : therefore  it  would  not 
have  been  convenient  to  take  up 
this  side  of  the  balance  of  power 
theory,  and  so  the  old-fashioned' 
dynastic  one  has  been  appealed  to. 

‘ We  are  threatened,’  says  France, 

‘ with  a renewal  of  the  empire  of 
Charles  V.,  having  a Hohenzollern 
instead  of  a Habsburg  at  its 
head.’  We  can  scarcely  conceive 
anything  less  appropriate  than  this 
assertion.  Can  any  rational  being 
in  the  face  of  existing  facts  and 
tendencies  pretend  to  believe  that 
a variety  of  nationalities  can  now- 
a-days  be  welded  together  into  one 


state  or  empire  in  the  interests  of  any 
dynasty,  or  induced  to  follow  any 
one  common  line  of  policy,  even  in 
their  own  interests  P If  any  such 
person  does  really  exist,  we  would 
beg  of  him,  or  her,  to  look  at  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  whose 
component  nationalities  are  now 
endeavouring  with  all  their  might 
to  break  loose  from  each  other, 
after  having  lived  peaceably  to- 
gether for  several  centuries  under 
one  dynasty.  Not  even  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  whole  empire 
have  sufficed  to  prevent  its  being 
split  into  two  quasi-independent 
monarchies. 

But  what  France  apparently 
wishes  to  restore  is  the  empire  of 
Napoleon  I.  as  it  existed  in  1810, 
and  this  Germany  is  determined  to 
resist  to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  a matter  of 
great  importance  to  ascertain  how 
far  this  war  is  a dynastic  one,  and  how 
far  it  depends  on  and  is  likely  to  be 
supported  by  national  feeling  on 
both  sides.  Its  duration  and  its 
ultimate  results  will  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  solution  of  this  very 
question.  Now,  it  is  very  easy  to 
see  that  the  fate  of  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty  depends  altogether  on  the 
issue  of  this  war  ; moreover,  that 
it  has  been  provoked  and  precipi- 
tated for  the  very  purpose  of  extri- 
cating Napoleon  out  of  great  diffi- 
culties. But  the  very  fact  of  the 
frequent  changes  of  dynasty  and 
form  of  government  that  France 
has  itself  brought  about  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century  proves 
sufficiently  that  there  must  be 
something  beyond  and  above  mere 
dynastic  interests  to  account  for 
what  is  now  taking  place. 

It  is,  we  conceive,  a great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  French  nation 
is  always  ready  for  war,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  military  glory.  The 
Crimean  war  was  not  popular,  nay, 
the  majority  of  Frenchmen  were 
averse  to  it,  seeing  very  clearly  that 
ifc  was  got  up  for  dynastic  purposes. 
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In  1859  tlie  feeling  was  so  noto- 
riously and  decidedly  in  favour  of 
peace  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment was  altogether  misled  by  it, 
and  fancied  it  had  to  do  with  Sar- 
dinia alone.  The  occupation  of 
Rome  by  French  troops  has  never 
been  popular,  except  with  the 
clerical  party ; the  Chinese  war  was 
equally  unpopular ; and  the  Mexican 
expedition,  decidedly  opposed  by 
public  opinion  from  the  very  outset, 
came  to  be  felt  as  a national  disaster 
and  disgrace  from  the  moment  re- 
verses were  experienced,  and  France 
had  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  threats  of  the  United  States. 
There  is,  however,  one  question  for 
which  Frenchmen  of  all  parties  are 
always  ready  to  draw  the  sword — 
namely,  the  Rhine  and  the  northern 
frontier. 

France  has  been  in  a state  of 
constant  ferment  ever  since  the  un- 
fortunate Mexican  business.  Noble 
and  generous  minded  Frenchmen 
have  never  forgiven  the  motives 
that  led  to  that  expedition,  nor  for- 
gotten its  tragical  denouement. 
They  felt  their  consciences  wounded 
by  it,  and  disaffection  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  amongst  all 
classes,  and  even  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  as  was  shown  by  the 
plebiscite.  There  was  only  one 
more  war  that  could  possibly  unite 
Frenchmen,  and  that  has  been  pre- 
cipitately plunged  into.  It  must 
be  deemed  a misfortune  that  the 
French  mind  should  be  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  be  easily  and  power- 
fully impressible  by  purely  strate- 
gical considerations  of  boundary, 
fortress,  chains  of  mountains,  and 
line  of  rivers  ; but  the  fact  is  so, 
and  the  mass  of  the  French  nation 
suffers  under  a chronic  feeling  of 
apprehension  and  jealousy  about 
the  supposed  strategical  weakness 
of  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
frontiers,  which  has  been  constantly 
brought  forward  and  magnified  by 
every  French  politician  who  wanted 
to  put  himself  and  his  own  views 


in  the  foreground.  When  Louis- 
Philippe’s  Government,  for  in- 
stance, wished  to  have  Paris  for- 
tified, ‘the  northern  frontier’  was 
dinned  into  the  ears  of  France,  and 
with  the  usual  result.  No  doubt 
this  argument  acquires  a certain 
amount  of  consistence  and  plausi- 
bility from  the  fact  of  Paris  having 
been  twice  occupied  by  the  allied 
troops  of  the  northern  nations  ; but 
Frenchmen,  whilst  they  resent  this 
most  bitterly,  seem  to  forget  alto- 
gether what  brought  the  Russians, 
the  Prussians,  the  Austrians,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  to  Paris. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
Napoleon  had  ventured  to  raise  the 
war-cry  of  the  north  frontier,  that 
is  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
and  Belgium,  in  1853,  -^e  "would 
have  had  all  France  at  his  back,  but 
he  would  likewise  have  had  Austria, 
Prussia,  the  whole  of  Germany,  and 
also  England  united  against  him, 
leaving  Russia  out  of  the  question. 
So  he  got  up  the  Eastern  com- 
plication, first  at  Jerusalem  and 
then  at  Constantinople,  calculating, 
and  as  the  event  proved  very  cor- 
rectly, that  England,  on  account  of 
her  Asiatic  possessions,  could  be 
drawn  into  the  quarrel  as  his  ally 
against  Russia,  and  that  Austria 
and  perhaps  Prussia  might  be  com- 
promised also,  so  as  to  set  all  these 
powers  at  variance  with  one  another. 
Well,  we  were  drawn  into  the  war, 
and  in  the  end  our  ally  made  peace 
with  Russia  behind  our  backs. 

Then  came  the  war  of  1859, 
object  of  which  was  to  weaken 
Austria  directly  and  Germany  in- 
directly, whilst  a new  ally  was  to 
be  created  in  Italy.  The  question 
occurs  here  very  naturally,  Why 
did  not  Prussia  join  cordially  with 
the  whole  of  Germany  in  support 
of  Austria  during  that  war  ? There 
were  three  very  good  reasons  for 
this.  First  of  all,  Germany  was  not 
threatened  or  attacked  directly,  and 
both  Russia  and  England  told  her 
very  plainly  that  she  must  not  move. 
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Secondly,  neither  Prussia  nor  any  of 
the  other  German  States  had  at  that 
time  armies  at  all  fit  to  take  the  field. 
Thirdly,  had  that  been  the  case,  the 
old  contest  for  the  supremacy  in 
Germany  would  have  been  pro- 
longed ad  infinitum , and  its  union 
into  anything  like  what  now  exists 
adjourned  indefinitely.  Italy  fought 
at  the  side  of  France,  and,  as  we 
all  know,  was  treated  at  Villafranca 
as  we  ourselves  had  been  treated  in 
the  Crimea.  Cavour  left  Victor 
Emanuel’s  side,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  Ratazzi,  but  not  before 
Napoleon  had  made  propositions  to 
Francis  Joseph  of  a nature  so 
hostile  to  Prussia  and  to  Germany 
that  they  provoked  the  indignant 
reply,  ‘ Sire ! I am  a German  prince.’ 
The  expedition  to  Mexico  was,  as 
M.  Thiers  has  always  pointed  out, 
the  great  mistake  of  Napoleon. 
Whatever  pourparlers  Count  Bis- 
mark  may  have  had  with  Napoleon 
at  Biarritz  in  1865,  and  whether 
the  French  Emperor  may  have 
offered  to  march  3 00,000  men  against 
Austria,  hand  in  hand  with  Prussia, 
as  the  price  of  the  Rhine  frontier 
or  not,  this  much  is  quite  certain, 
that  the  Mexican  expedition  had 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
do  anything  of  the  sort,  and  that 
Count  Bismark  had  ascertained  the 
real  state  of  affairs,  and  knew  well 
that  Napoleon  could  do  nothing  for 
the  moment,  and  probably  not  till 
the  end  of  1866.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  in  fact  next  to  a certainty, 
that  Prussia  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  decide  the  question  of  the 
supremacy  in  Germany  with  Aus- 
tria in  1866  if  Napoleon  had  been 
in  a position  to  throw  his  weight 
into  the  scale  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  thus  acquire  a right 
to  interfere  in  German  affairs  ; and 
that  he  did  not  interfere  on  either 
side  is  for  us  proof  positive  that  he 
could  not  do  so.  Bismark  or  King 
William  could  no  more  accept  of 
Napoleon’s  co-operation  against 
Austria  than  could  Francis  Joseph 


avail  himself  of  the  same  against 
Prussia  in  1859;  ^ would  have  been 
purely  suicidal. 

On  reviewing  all  these  events,  of 
which  we  have  been  careful  and 
patient  observers,  the  trite  old 
adage,  ‘ Man  proposes,  God  dis- 
poses,’ forces  itself  irresistibly  on 
our  attention,  like  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  in  the  midst  of  Bel- 
shazzar’s feast.  Through  the  Crimean 
war  Napoleon  broke  up  the  old 
alliances  in  Europe,  and  set  all  the 
Powers  at  variance.  Through  the 
Italian  war  he  weakened  Austria, 
and  at  the  same  time  set  up  the 
theory  of  National  States.  Through 
the  Mexican  expedition  he  put  it  out 
of  his  own  power  to  prevent  Prussia 
from  deciding  single-handed,  and 
without  giving  him  the  slightest  op- 
portunity of  iuterference,  the  mo- 
mentous question  of  the  supremacy 
of  Germany ; and  finally,  driven  by 
the  exigencies  of  his  internal  and 
external  position,  he  has  now  played 
out  his  last  trump  card,  the  Rhine 
frontier  and  Belgium,  and  by  doing 
so  has  bridged  over  the  line  of 
the  Maine,  united  the  whole  of 
Germany  into  one  compact  mass, 
and  firmly  established  in  it  the 
national  principle,  to  his  own  dis- 
comfiture. 

Let  us  turn  to  Germany.  The 
Germans  like  the  French  have  long 
suffered  under  a chronic  feeling  of 
apprehension  and  jealousy,  and 
have  long  nourished  in  their  hearts 
a bitter  resentment.  But  as  its 
character  was  different,  so  also  were 
the  ends  and  objects  that  were  kept 
steadily  in  view.  It  was  a feeling 
of  weakness  indeed,  but  not  one  of 
weak  frontiers  on  the  French  side ; 
it  was  a feeling  of  burning  indigna- 
tion that  the  internal  organisation 
of  a great,  gifted,  educated,  indus- 
trious, and  peace-loving  nation, 
such  as  the  Germans  felt  them- 
selves to  be,  should  be  so  miserably 
defective  as  to  render  it  possible 
for  French  armies  to  occupy  every 
capital  in  Germany,  not  once,  but 
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repeatedly;  that  the  mutual  jealou- 
sies and  antagonisms  of  the  German 
dynasties  should  have  been  such  as 
to  render  it  possible  for  French 
monarchs  to  make  and  unmake 
German  princes  and  German  states  ; 
that  such  events  as  the  separate 
peace  of  Basle  and  the  creation  of 
a Confederacy  of  the  Rhine  should 
have  taken  place  against  German 
interests  and  to  the  sacrifice  of 
German  honour ; it  was  a sense  of 
abasement  at  having  seen  Austria 
depending  on  Russian  aid  in  the 
campaign  of  1805,  and  Prussia  in 
the  same  position  in  1806,  and  both 
being  beaten  because  they  would 
not  act  together,  whilst  Russia  and 
France  in  turns  decided  on  the 
destinies  of  Germany ; finally,  it 
was  the  strong  and  well-grounded 
conviction  that  neither  Germany 
nor  any  other  country  can  hold  a 
great  position  in  Europe  and  in  the 
world  so  long  as  it  remains  excluded 
from  the  highway  of  nations,  the 
sea. 

And  Germany’s  best  and  most 
loyal  sons  have  been  labouring  for 
nearly  half  a century  to  guard 
against  evils  of  such  magnitude  ; 
some  working  in  one  way,  some 
in  another,  and  some,  it  must 
be  confessed,  injudiciously  and 
irrationally.  What  brought  their 
labours  to  a focus,  and  placed  the 
whole  strong  current  of . German 
feeling  and  of  the  national  desires 
and  will  in  the  strongest  light,  was 
the  German  Parliament  of  1848-49, 
which  owed  its  birth  to  that  very 
same  revolution  of  1848  which 
eventually  seated  Napoleon  on  the 
throne. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion 
to  endeavour  to  turn  the  German 
Parliament  into  ridicule ; if  there 
has  been  anything  silly  connected 
with  it,  it  was  on  the  part  of  those 


who  failed  to  interpret  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  form  a fair  estimate  or  judgment 
of  what  is  now  called  the  £ aggres- 
sive policy  ’ of  Prussia,  but  what  is 
in  reality  the  development  of  the 
German  national  ideas,  without 
taking  into  account  the  different 
attitudes  assumed  by  Prussia  and 
Austria  with  regard  to  this  very 
same  national  policy.  Let  it  be 
remembered  in  the  first  place  that 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  Germany 
was  offered  by  the  German  Parlia- 
ment to  Frederick  William  IV., 
but  declined  by  him,1  and  that 
subsequently  the  old  Archduke 
John  of  Austria  was  set  up  as 
Administrator  of  the  Empire.  After 
the  battle  of  Novara  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  Hungarian  army  at 
Vilagos  had  freed  Austria  from 
pressure  in  Italy  and  Hungary, 
she  at  once  resolved  on  putting- 
down  the  whole  of  the  national 
movement  in  Germany  also ; an 
Austrian  corps  was  marched 
through  Bavaria,  Hesse- Cassel,  and 
Flanover  into  Holstein,  where  it 
disarmed  the  Schleswig- Holsteiners, 
treating  them  as  rebels,  whereas 
Prussia  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
Northern  Germany,  even  Bavaria 
itself,  had  identified  themselves  with 
the  national  movement  there.  In 
1850-51  Prussia’s  attempt  to  form 
what  was  then  called  ‘ The  Union  ’ 
was  put  down  by  Austria,  the  few 
ships  that  composed  what  was 
called  the  German  fleet  were  sold 
by  auction  as  if  in  derision,  the 
old  effete  Bund  or  Confederation 
was  restored  in  Frankfort,  the 
whole  of  the  national  movement 
was  trodden  under  foot,  and  Austria 
finally  put  an  end  to  all  constitu- 
tional government  within  its  own 
frontier.  Prussia,  on  the  other 
hand,  retained  its  Parliament,  and 


1 The  second  paragraph  of  the  draft  Constitution  voted  by  the  German  Parliament 
says  expressly,  ‘ No  portion  of  the  German  Empire  can  be  united  with  another  State,’ 
which  was  directed  against  Austria,  Holland  for  Luxemburg,  and  Denmark  for  Schleswig- 
Holstein. 
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that  body  became  eventually  one 
of  the  organs  of  German  public 
opinion.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Prussia  was  not  Liberal  in  the 
sense  of  the  German  Liberals,  but  it 
was  at  least  national,  and  had  done 
nothing  to  wound  national  feelings 
or  prejudices,  and  the  national  party 
in  Germany  therefore  gradually  in- 
clined to  Prussia ; nay,  the  Prussian 
Parliament  itself  became  ultimately 
the  stronghold  of  German  Libe- 
ralism. 

The  Crimean  war  showed  the 
Germans  that  their  country  might 
be  at  any  moment  drawn  into 
a war  with  Russia  through  the 
fact  of  Austria  being  the  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Confederation, 
and  the  campaign  of  1859  showed 
them  precisely  the  same  danger 
with  regard  to  Prance,  nor  could 
they  help  perceiving  that  Prussia 
had  saved  them  from  both  entangle- 
ments. By  degrees  the  conviction 
was  brought  home  to  every  think- 
ing person,  that  the  whole  German 
Confederation  was  a delusion  and  a 
snare  ; that  Austria,  on  account  of 
her  Italian,  Hungarian,  and  Polish 
possessions,  never  would  pursue  a 
purely  German  line  of  policy,  whilst 
herUltramontane  tendencies  brought 
her  into  direct  antagonism  with 
the  most  vital  German  interests. 
Having  once  acquired  this  convic- 
tion, it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  the  further  one  that  Prussia’s 
general  and  ecclesiastical  policy 
'might  at  least  be  possibly  national 
and  German. 

There  were,  however,  great  dif- 
ficulties still  in  the  way,  and  many 
phases  of  opinion  to  be  gone  through 
before  men  could  see  their  way 
clearly  to  the  final  result.  One  of 
the  first  impulses  in  Southern  Ger- 
many immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Solferino  was  that  of  a renewal 
of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  that 
is  of  an  alliance  with  Prance.  But 
the  people  would  not  have  it.  Half- 
a-dozen  ‘ men  of  business  ’ sitting 
in  a beer-cellar  at  Munich  towards 


the  end  of  June  1859  began  to  ad- 
vocate the  French  alliance,  when  a 
peasant  who  was  sitting  at  another 
table  got  up  and  said,  ‘ And  if  our 
King  Max  enters  into  a French 
alliance  I am  the  very  man  to  put 
a bullet  through  his  head.’  Then 
throwing  down  his  score,  he  walked 
quickly  away.  Some  of  those  pre- 
sent rushed  off  to  the  police-office 
to  denounce  the  peasant,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  evening  some  sixty 
or  seventy,  all  dressed  alike  in  high 
boots,  leather  breeches,  bluejackets 
with  silver  buttons,  and  fur  caps, 
were  arrested  on  the  high  roads 
and  brought  in  by  the  gendarmerie, 
but  not  one  of  them  was  the  hero 
of  the  beer-cellar.  After  a short 
time  there  was  no  more  talk  of  a 
French  alliance. 

The  events  of  i860  in  Italy 
which  took  place  with  Napoleon’s 
consent  or  at  least  connivance  had 
an  immense  influence  on  public 
opinion  in  Southern  Germany.  The 
German  nationalists,  who  in  1859 
had  not  ventured  to  show  openly 
their  sympathies  for  the  Italian 
nationalists,  chiefly  on  account  of 
Napoleon’s  active  participation  in 
the  war,  had  now  no  scruple  in 
doing  so,  and  joined  Garibaldi  and 
Cialdini  with  their  whole  hearts, 
whilst  Austria,  as  usual,  went  with 
the  Pope  and  the  Neapolitan 
Bourbons.  Southern  Germany, 
which  had  hitherto  been  tolerably 
unanimous  in  its  partisanship  for 
Austria  and  opposition  to  Prussia, 
was  now  split  into  two  parties,  the 
national  progressists  and  the  Ultra- 
montanes.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
Austria  was  losing  ground  daily, 
almost  hourly. 

We  now  come  to  1862.  To  that 
numerous  class  of  English  politi- 
cians who  attribute  to  Count  Bis- 
mark  everything  that  has  hap- 
pened in  Germany  up  to  the  present 
moment,  it  will  be,  no  doubt, t a 
surprise  to  learn  that  it  was  not 
till  September  23,  1862,  that  he  was 
provisionally,  nor  till  October  9 
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definitely,  appointed  Minister  of 
tbe  Crown,  previous  to  wbicb  be 
bad  been  Prussian  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg  for  some  years. 
Count  Bismark  did  not,  therefore, 
create  tbe  situation,  be  found  it 
existing,  and  bis  plain  common 
sense  told  bim  tbat  a war  must 
eventually  solve  tbe  difficulty  some- 
how. The  year  1863  saw  first  of 
all  tbe  Congress  of  German  Sove- 
reigns assemble  at  Frankfort  on 
August  3,  at  tbe  invitation  of  tbe 
Emperor  of  Austria,  c to  consider  a 
plan  of  reform  for  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.’ Prussia  did  not  appear, 
and  tbe  whole  affair  ultimately  came 
to  nothing,  several  members,  in- 
cluding Prussia,  having  refused  to 
accept  tbe  new  project,  and  others 
having  accepted  it  only  condi- 
tionally. On  August  22,  how- 
ever, 300  members  of  tbe  Diets  of 
various  German  States,  Austria  ex- 
cepted, met  also  at  Frankfort  and 
demanded  a German  Parliament  on 
tbe  basis  of  tbat  of  1848.  On 
October  15  tbe  King  of  Denmark 
died,  and  tbe  Schleswig-Holstein 
question  became  tbe  leading  one  of 
the  day.  And  now  a new  power 
appeared  on  tbe  scene,  namely  tbe 
German  National  Association,  or 
Yerein,  wbicb  acquired  a degree  of 
political  authority  and  influence 
fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  what 
our  own  Reform  and  Anti- Corn 
Law  Leagues  exercised  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  all  very  well  to  say  tbat 
big  Austria  and  Prussia  fell  upon 
little  Denmark  and  despoiled  it, 
but  tbe  truth  is  tbat  if  these  two 
Powers  bad  not  taken  tbe  affair  into 
their  own  bands  matters  would  have 
been  a great  deal  worse,  and  there 
would  most  certainly  have  been  a 
premature  attempt  at  tbe  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  on  a democratic 
basis.  Now,  whether  Denmark  was 
in  tbe  right  or  in  tbe  wrong, 
whether  the  German  democratic 
movement  would  have  succeeded 
better  or  worse  in  Schleswig-Hol- 


stein than  did  tbe  Austro-Prussian 
one,  is  altogether  beside  tbe  ques- 
tion we  are  here  dealing  with, 
wbicb  is,  whether  Prussia  was  not 
well  justified  in  giving  to  tbe  Ger- 
man national  movement  against 
Denmark  such  a direction  as  would 
avert  tbe  dangers  of  a revolution  in 
Germany,  and  tbe  consequent  great 
probability  of  seeing  a French  army 
march  on  tbe  Rhine ; in  fact,  although 
Prussian  statesmen  might  be  slow 
to  acknowledge  it,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tbat  Prussia  was  driven  in 
self-defence  to  act  as  she  did.  And 
Austria,  after  having  disarmed  tbe 
Scbleswig-Holsteiners  in  1850,  now 
insisted  on  joining  Prussia  in  acting 
in  precisely  tbe  contrary  sense ; and 
why?  Because  if  she  bad  simply 
stayed  at  home,  tbe  question  of 
German  supremacy  would  have 
been  at  once  decided  thereby,  and 
the  war  of  1 866  rendered  unneces- 
sary. How  tbat  war  grew  out  of 
tbe  Danish  war  of  1864  must  be  in 
tbe  recollection  of  most  people. 

What  has  France  done  for  herself 
since  1847?  She  has  shed  torrents 
of  blood  and  expended  millions  of 
treasure  for  nothing  beyond  tbe 
barren  valleys  of  Savoy  and  tbe 
little  strip  of  territory  at  Nice.  She 
has  lost  all  her  liberties,  and  after 
provoking  another  war,  has  at 
this  moment  a victorious  German 
army  on  her  soil.  And  what  was 
tbe  pretext  for  tbat  war  ? The  old 
one — tbat  tbe  strength  of  France 
depends  upon  tbe  weakness  of  her 
neighbours ; tbat  there  can  be  no 
peace  unless  France,  in  possession 
of  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Rhine,  has  it 
in  her  power  at  any  moment  to  cross 
tbat  river,  and,  after  occupying  two 
or  three  German  capitals,  to  set  up  a 
Rhenish  Confederation  or  a king- 
dom of  Westphalia.  But  what 
was  tbe  real  motive  for  that  war  ? 
Simply  to  uphold  tbe  Napoleonic 
dynasty,  tottering  to  its  fall. 

And  Germany,  what  has  she  done  ? 
If  she  too  has  expended  blood  and 
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treasure,  she  has  at  least  secured 
her  independence  abroad  and  her 
unity  at  home.  Far  from  sacrificing 
her  liberties,  she  has  extended  them 
and  placed  them  on  a sure  basis. 
Far  from  seeking  this  war  or  threat- 
ening France,  she  has  studiously 
avoided  it,  and,  so  far  as  the  Prus- 
sian dynasty  is  concerned,  there  is 
abundant  proof  that  if  King  William 
had,  for  the  sake  of  staving  off  the 
war  a few  weeks  or  months,  con- 
sented to  accept  the  dictation  of 
Napoleon  through  the  mouth  of 
Benedetti,  he  could  no  longer  have 
remained  King,  or  dared  to  show 
his  face  in  any  part  of  Germany. 

One  of  the  most  salient  points  of 
the  English  national  character  is  the 
love  of  fair  play  ; we  are  always 
ready  to  make  a ring  and  see  that 
the  weaker  one  is  not  unfairly 
treated,  but  we  seldom  trouble  our- 
selves to  ask  whether  the  weaker 
one  may  not  have  given  all  the 
provocation,  and  been  from  first  to 
last  decidedly  in  the  wrong ; we 
leave  that  to  the  coroner  to  find 
out.  This  does  very  well  *for  a street 
row,  but  it  does  not  answer  to  apply 
it  as  we  did  to  questions  like  that 
of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Were  the 
Schleswig- Holsteiners  Danes  ? No, 
they  were  Germans.  Were  they 
compelled  against  their  will  to  join 
Germany,  and  give  up  their  alle- 
giance to  Denmark  ? No  such 
thing ; they  struggled  bravely  in 
1845-49  throw  off  the  Danish 
yoke,  and  they  were  quite  ready  to 
renew  the  struggle  in  1864,  when 
Prussia  and  Austria  intervened. 
What  are  they  now  ? Precisely  the 
most  patriotic  of  all  Germans. 

Then  again,  with  regard  to  Han- 
over, Hessia,  and  Nassau.  Were 
the  Governments  of  these  countries 
offered  fair  terms,  such  as  those 
of  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  Olden- 
burg, and  other  sovereign  States 
found  it  quite  possible  to  accept  ? 
No  doubt  they  were,  but  they  took 
the  side  of  Austria  in  the  quarrel, 


which  was  in  effect  doing  their 
best  to  obstruct  the  unification 
of  Germany.  Have  the  Hessians 
and  Hanoverians  and  Nassauers 
resented  their  absorption  into  Prus- 
sia ? They  have  answered  for 
themselves  by  the  reception  they 
gave  King  William  at  Cassel  on 
his  return  from  Ems,  and  at  Han- 
over on  his  passing  through  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  by 
Prince  Nicholas  of  Nassau  joining 
Prussian  head- quarters. 

And  now  with  regard  to  Austria’s 
being  ‘ turned  out  of  Germany,’  as 
the  phrase  goes.  Was  Germany 
the  weaker  in  consequence  ? The 
sum  total  of  the  army  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  was,  including 
reserves  of  every  kind,  455,260 
men,  to  which  Austria  contributed 
142,233  men.  Well,  the  North 
German  Confederation  alone  now 
has  977,262  men,  and  with  the 
South  German  States  there  are 
more  than  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand.  This  is,  however,  not  the 
only  or  best  answer  to  the  above 
question.  Here  it  is  in  the  shape 
of  another  question.  What  was  it 
that  made  Hungary  so  obstinate  in 
her  endeavours  to  make  herself  to  a 
certain  extent  independent  of  Aus- 
tria, and  what  was  it  that  united 
all  the  various  nationalities  that 
people  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Sla- 
vonia, and  Croatia  in  that  same 
endeavour?  It  was  simply  this, 
that  these  people  were  determined 
no  longer  to  pour  out  the  blood  of 
their  sons  and  brothers  for  the  sake 
of  upholding  the  dynastical  interests 
of  Habsburg  by  fighting  the  battles 
of  Germany  or  supporting  the  do- 
mination of  the  Pope  over  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

Whatever  others  may  think,  we 
rejoice  most  heartily  this  day  at 
knowing  that  the  Bavarians  and 
Prussians  who  fought  so  gallantly 
against  each  other  at  Kissingen  and 
Dermbach  in  1866  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  and  fought  with  sur- 
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passing  bravery  at  Weissenburg 
and  Worth  against  the  French  in 
1 870.  Better  this  a thousand  times 
than  to  have  a Rhenish  Confedera- 
tion again. 

Napoleon  says  in  his  proclama- 
tion, ‘ that  he  does  not  make  war 
on  Germany,  but  on  Prussia,’  and 
for  the  sake  of  delivering  the 
Southern  Germans  from  Prussian 
aggression.  There  can  be  now  no 
doubt  that  his  military  plans  were 
based  to  a considerable  extent  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Southern 
States  would  at  least  remain  neu- 
tral, and  every  effort  was  made  by 
the  French  diplomatists  to  obtain 
this  object.  It  has  also  been  as- 
serted that  Austria  negotiated  at 
Munich  and  Stuttgardt  with  the 
same  view,  but  of  this  there  is 
no  positive  proof.  The  press  of 
the  ultra- democratic  party  in  all 
the  Southern  States  no  doubt 
tended  to  foster  this  delusion  by  its 
tirades  against  Prussia,  and  the 
whole  of  the  extreme  Ultramontane 
party  went,  of  course,  in  the  same 
direction.  There  was  for  a moment 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  Wiirtem- 
berg,  where  both  these  parties  are 
strong,  might  not  possibly  insist 
upon  an  armed  neutrality.  As  to 
Baden  there  never  was  any  doubt, 
and  Hesse-Darmstadt  had  at  once 
refused  to  listen  to  the  French 
overtures  on  the  subject.  On  July 
19,  however,  the  Bavarian  Cham- 
bers rejected,  by  a majority  of  101 
to  47  votes,  the  proposition  for  an 
armed  neutrality  that  had  been 
brought  in  by  some  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane members,  and  at  once  granted 
subsidies  to  the  Government  to 
carry  on  the  war,  and  the  Cham- 
bers of  Wurtemberg,  Hesse,  and 
Baden  immediately  followed  the 
example  by  large  majorities,  whilst 
great  public  meetings  were  held  in 
all  directions  declaring  the  war  to 
be  a national  German  one.  It  is, 
therefore,  simply  absurd  to  assert 
that  Southern  Germany  has  been 
driven  by  Prussia  against  its  will 
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into  this  war.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Ultramontane  party 
has  done  its  worst,  but  both  itself 
and  its  organs  have  been  compelled 
by  the  public  voice  either  to  change 
tone  or  keep  silence.  In  Hanover 
and  Hesse- Cassel,  where  Napoleon 
counted  on  considerable  support, 
the  leaders  of  the  Guelf  Party,  as  it 
is  called,  came  forward  at  the  same 
time  of  their  own  accord  and  re- 
nounced all  sympathy  with  France. 

It  is  important,  in  a military 
point  of  view,  to  bear  these  dates 
in  mind,  for  a more  striking  in- 
stance of  the  direct  influence  of 
diplomatic  miscalculations  on  the 
operations  of  war  has  seldom  been 
witnessed.  About  the  20th  to  the 
22nd  of  July  the  corps  of  Mac- 
Mahon  was  concentrated  at  Stras- 
burg,  that  of  De  Failly  at  Bitsche, 
of  Frossard  at  St.  Avoid,  of  Ba- 
zaine  at  Metz,  of  L’Admirault  at 
Thionville,  in  the  first  line,  with 
Canrobert’s  corps  in  reserve  at 
Nancy,  and  the  Guards  preparing 
to  leave  Paris.  A large  portion  of 
MacMahon’s  corps,  about  18,000 
men,  was  drawn  out  of  Algiers, 
where  the  regiments  received  about 
July  12  orders  to  embark  forth- 
with in  transports  kept  in  readi- 
ness ; the  rest  came  from  Lyons. 
De  Failly’s  corps  had  been  concen- 
trated at  Tours;  Frossard’s  was 
complete  in  camp  at  Chalons ; 
Bazaine’s  divisions  had  been  at 
Besan^n,  Strasburg,  Metz,  and 
Paris;  L’Admirault’s,  in  the  gar- 
risons of  the  north,  Lille,  Arras, 
Amiens  ; the  Guards  were  at  Paris, 
and  only  Canrobert’s  troops  in  the 
south-west.  Looking  at  these  facts, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  war 
had  been  determined  on  in  Paris 
very  early  in  July,  more  probably  at 
the  end  of  June,  and  moreover  that 
a surprise  was  intended.  And  a sur- 
prise would  have  been  quite  prac- 
ticable, as  the  bearer  of  the  official 
declaration  of  war  was  not  des- 
patched from  Paris  till  the  evening 
of  July  17,  for  at  that  time  the 
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North  German  army  was  still  on 
the  peace  footing  in  its  garrisons, 
and  there  were  only  three  corps 
d’armee  near  the  Rhine:  the  7th 
at  Munster  and  Diisseldorf,  the  8fch 
at  Cologne,  Coblentz,  and  Treves, 
and  the  1 1 th  at  Cassel  and  Franc- 
fort-sur-Maine. 

Why  was  the  surprise  not 
effected  ? Because  in  the  first  place, 
the  hoped-for  neutrality  of  South 
Germany  falling  through  totally 
altered  the  strategical  position  ; and 
secondly,  because  few,  if  any,  of  the 
French  regiments  had  been  able  to 
complete  themselves  to  anything 
like  the  war  establishment ; there 
being  a deficiency  of  reserve  men, 
the  new  system  of  organisation 
having  been  only  introduced  in 
1868.  It  had  been  in  the  interest 
of  Prussia  to  prevent  hostilities 
breaking  out  until  the  North  Ger- 
man system,  introduced  into  Prussia 
in  i860  and  into  Southern  Germany 
after  1866,  should  have  come  into 
full  operation,  and  it  was  equally  in 
the  interest  of  France  to  refrain 
from  war  until  the  year  1 876  should 
have  completed  her  reserve  system  ; 
but  the  exigencies  of  his  internal 
position  drove  Napoleon  into  the 
war  prematurely,  and  the  unanimity 
of  Germany  having  altered  the 
strategical  position  at  the  very  out- 
set, the  surprise  could  not  be 
effected,  and  Germany,  thanks  to 
her  most  admirable  military  system, 
had  time  not  only  to  arm  but  to 
take  the  initiative. 

This  was,  however,  not  the  only 
false  calculation  that  has  been 
made.  France  evidently  reckoned 
on  the  active  aid  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  but  Russia’s  declaration  of 
perfect  neutrality  so  long  as  her  in- 
terests are  not  affected  has,  at  least 
hitherto,  prevented  anything  of  the 
sort  taking  place.  Italy  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a natural  ally  of 
France,  or  at  least  of  the  Bonaparte 
dynasty,  and  amongst  the  leading 
political  men  there  are  very  many 
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who  are  no  doubt  its  warm  adherents. 
At  this  present  moment  France  is 
not  in  a position  enabling  it  to 
threaten  Italy,  and  will  therefore 
seek  to  obtain  its  ends  by  promises. 
The  great  desire  of  Italy  is  to  pos- 
sess Rome,  but  the  evacuation  of 
that  city  and  of  Civita  Vecchia  by 
the  French,  throwing  the  Italian 
Government  back  on  the  September 
Convention,  may  and  probably  will 
end  in  great  internal  disorders  in 
Italy  and  bring  the  anti-French 
party  into  power.  The  next  great 
inducement  to  Italy  would  be  the 
possession  of  what  is  called  the 
Italian  Tyrol,  of  Istria,  Gorizia,  and 
Trieste,  and  it  would  appear  that 
troops  are  being  collected  at  Verona 
and  near  the  Isonzo.  But  France 
cannot  offer  these  territories  to  Italy 
as  the  price  of  her  alliance,  and  at 
the  same  time  hope  to  get  Austria 
to  join  her,  without  giving  the  latter 
some  equivalent,  which  is  asserted 
to  be  Prussian  Silesia  and  part  of 
Bavaria  ; but  it  would  appear  that 
Austria  and  Italy  have  fortunately 
come  to  an  understanding  between 
themselves  which  will  go  far  to 
insure  their  neutrality  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a word  or 
two  as  to  the  theatre  of  war,  and  to 
describe  this  is  in  fact  to  state  the 
cause  of  the  long  rivalry  between 
France  and  Germany  in  the  lan- 
guage of  strategy.  It  amounts  to 
this  when  stated  in  its  simplest 
terms  : the  countries  inhabited  by 
people  of  German  nationality  lie 
on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the 
ethnographical  frontier  is  to  the  west 
of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  and  Ger- 
man names  of  places  with  their 
French  translations  are  conspicuous 
on  every  map  up  to  the  Meurthe 
at  Nancy  and  on  both  banks  of  the 
Moselle  at  Metz  and  Thionville.  But 
France  has  always  wanted  to  sub- 
stitute the  strategical  frontier  of  the 
Rhine  for  this  ethnographical  one  ; 
according  to  the  French,  the  former 
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is  the  natural  frontier , and  because 
Germany  has  always  refused  to 
accept  this  definition  we  have  con- 
stant wars.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, France  has  already  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Rhine  frontier  from 
Basle  to  Weissenberg,  where  the 
battle  was  fought  on  August 
6.  There  was  a French  fortress 
called  Hiiningen  close  to  Basle, 
which,  being  connected  with  an 
island  (the  Shoemakers’  Island) 
in  the  Rhine,  afforded  the  French 
a convenient  means  of  crossing 
their  own  strategical  frontier,  going 
round  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Black  Forest  and  getting  into  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Danube  in  a 
very  expeditious  and  comfortable 
manner,  in  fact  turning  all  the 
German  lines  of  defence.  To  pre- 
vent the  too  easy  repetition  of  this 
manoeuvre,  Hiiningen  was  razed 
in  1815,  a proceeding  which  the 
French  have  always  resented  as 
a great  wrong  done  to  them  ; and  in 
order  to  secure  themselves  still 
more,  the  Germans  built  a strong  for- 
tress at  Ulm.  The  French  possess 
another  fortress  at  Neu  Breisach, 
which  was  useful  to  them  when  they 
wished  to  march  into  the  valley 
of  the  Danube  by  Freiburg  and 
through  the  Hollenthal,  but  this  is 
also  checkmated  by  Ulm. 

Strasburg  could  not  be  dealt 
with  like  Hiiningen,  therefore  the 
Germans  had  to  content  themselves 
with  building  a fortress  and  in- 
trenched camp  at  Rastadt  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which 
of  course  rendered  it  very  difficult 
for  the  French,  even  if  they  crossed 
over  at  Strasburg  without  opposi- 
tion, to  march  either  to  the  north-east 
towards  Carlsruhe  and  Heidelberg, 
which  was  possibly  what  MacMahon 
with  the  1st  corps  was  intended  to 
do,  or  to  get  into  the  Black  Forest 
through  the  valley  of  the  Murg, 
whilst  General  Douay  with  the  7th 
corps  crossed  over  at  Breisach  and 
marched  on  Freiburg.  But  Rastadt 
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had  another  use  for  the  Germans, 
namely,  in  conjunction  with  Ger- 
mersheim,  which  they  also  built 
some  twenty- five  years  ago,  and 
Landau,  one  of  Vauban’s  creations, 
to  enable  them  to  cross  the  Rhine 
below  Strasburg,  and  thus  prevent 
a French  army  from  advancing 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
towards  Mayence,  which  would  of 
course  paralyse  the  German  defence 
of  the  Saar  line.  And  these  for- 
tresses have  in  fact  answered  this 
purpose  very  completely,  for  they 
enabled  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
to  cross  over  and  not  only  check- 
mate MacMahon,  but  also,  having 
superior  forces,  to  defeat  him  very 
severely  and  throw  him  back  on 
Haney. 

We  now  leave  the  Rhine,  which 
the  French  term  their  natural 
frontier,  and  passing  rapidly  from 
Landau  arrive  at  Saarlouis.  The 
French  object  very  much  to  these 
two  fortresses  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans,  and  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  first  week  in  August 
proves  that  the  Crown  Prince 
could  not  well  have  beaten  Mac- 
Mahon at  Worth,  Landau  being 
in  French  hands,  and  General  von 
Steinmetz  would  have  scarcely 
succeeded  against  Frossard  at  Saar- 
briicken  if  Saarlouis  were  not  a 
Prussian  fortress.  Paixhans  says 
somewhere  that  ‘ Metz,  with 
Longwy,  Thionville,  and  Saarlouis 
as  outposts,  would  enable  France  to 
resist  the  whole  (north)  of  Europe 
for  six  months,  and  dominate  com- 
pletely the  valley  of  the  Moselle, 
even  supposing  Luxemburg  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans.’  Hapoleon 
III.  threatened  Prussia  with  a de- 
claration of  war  a couple  of  years 
ago  if  it  did  not  immediately  sur- 
render Mayence,  not  indeed  to  him- 
self, but  to  some  one  else  who  could 
not  defend  it  for  a week,  which 
amounts  pretty  nearly  to  the  same 
thing,  and  he  subsequently  demanded 
the  angle  between  the  Rhine,  the 
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present  French  frontier  and  the 
Moselle. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  he  perfectly 
neutral  and  impartial  in  judging  of 
a question  like  this  ; we  can  only 
endeavour  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
to  be  so.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  this  well- 
fortified  and  strategically  important 
piece  of  Germany  lies  somewhat 
near  the  French  capital ; it  is  only 
about  one  half  the  distance  from 
Saarlouis  to  Paris  that  it  is  from  the 
same  point  to  Berlin  in  a straight 
line,  whereas  if  the  French  had  their 
strategical  frontier  on  the  Rhine 
the  distance  from  Coblentz  to  Paris 
and  Berlin  respectively  would  be 
about  equal.  Would  this  be  a fair 
adjustment  ? that  is  the  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evidently 
not  the  fault  of  the  Germans  that 
Paris  was  built  where  it  is  ; and 
then  again,  are  they  or  have  they 
been  really  aggressive  in  this  direc- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  have  they  been 
moving  their  frontier  nearer  to 
Paris,  so  as  to  threaten  it  ? Pre- 
cisely the  contrary  is  the  fact ; their 
frontier  has  been  by  degrees,  but 
constantly,  pushed  back  towards 
the  Rhine,  and  in  truth  the  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  this  territory 
between  the  Sarre,  the  Moselle, 
and  the  Rhine  by  Germany  is 
essentially  defensive  and  not  offen- 
sive in  its  character. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  French 
being  determined  to  have  the  Rhine 
frontier  are  sure  to  go  to  war  for  it 
constantly  until  they  get  it,  and 
therefore  for  peace  sake  it  ought  to 
be  given  up  to  them.  But  who  can 
say,  or  even  hope,  that  this  would 
insure  peace?  Would  it  not  be 
more  likely  to  cause  further  wars, 
since  the  Germans  have  no  lines  of 
defence  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Saale  in  one  direction  and  the  Weser 
in  another,  whilst,  jper  contra , the 
French  have  several  good  lines  on 
the  Moselle,  the  Meuse,  the  Marne, 
as  Napoleon  proved  in  1814,  and 


Paris  is  now  fortified  strongly, 
whilst  not  one  of  the  German 
capitals  is  a fortress  ? 

But  as  the  Germans  who  inhabit 
this  country  refuse  to  give  it  up 
merely  to  satisfy  the  French  longing 
for  a strategical  frontier,  there  can  be 
no  further  question  except  to  fight  it 
out,  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  for  the 
French  a question  of  life  and  death 
brought  forward  by  themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  strength  of 
the  hostile  armies,  their  organisation 
and  their  reserves,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing data : 

The  latest  organisation  of  the 
French  army  contemplates  the  pos- 
sibility of  a field  army  of  8 corps 
d’armee,  with  216,000  infantry, 
27,000  cavalry,  600  guns,  and  150 
mitrailleuses — total  of  all  arms, 
296,500  men;  secondly,  a reserve 
army  of  76,000  infantry,  5,400 
cavalry,  and  288  guns,  or  93,000 
men  of  all  arms.  To  this  we  must 
add  50,000  men  in  Algiers,  and  if 
we  add  further  all  the  officers,  non- 
valeurs,  depots,  and  the  class  of  re- 
cruits called  in  on  July  1 , we  get 
a sum  total  of  710,000  men  exclu- 
sive of  the  Garde  Mobile.  But  the 
peace  establishment  of  the  whole 
army,  including  train,  gendarmerie, 
the  administration,  and  all  kinds  of 
non-combatants,  was  only  404,794 
men;  therefore  it  would  have  re- 
quired more  than  300,000  men  to 
complete  this  army  to  the  war  foot- 
ing ; the  organisation  was,  however, 
too  recent  to  admit  of  anything  of 
the  sort,  and  consequently  the  regi- 
ments and  battalions  marched  into 
the  field  short  of  men,  not  to  speak 
of  horses.  After  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  circumstances,  we  believe 
that  no  French  division  of  infantry 
has  more  than  13  battalions,  1 2 
guns,  and  8,750  infantry  combat- 
ants. Some  of  the  corps  d’armee 
had  three  and  others  four  such 
divisions,  as  also  a division  of 
cavalry  of  variable  strength,  toge- 
ther with  an  artillery  reserve. 
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Combatants. 


s 1st.  corps 

d’armee,  MacMahon 

Battal.  Squad.  Guns. 
..  52  28  90 

Infant. 

36,500 

Caval. 

3,640 

2nd 

„ 

Frossard  

16 

72 

26,250 

2,080 

3rd 

Bazaine  

...  52 

28 

90 

35,°co 

3^640 

4th 

„ 

L’Admirault 

•••  39 

16 

72 

26,250 

2,080 

5 th 

De  Failly 

•••  39 

16 

72 

26,250 

2,080 

These  five  corps  were  posted  along  the  frontier  about'! 


the  20th  or  22nd  of  July,  with 


S 221  104  396  150,250  13,520 


In  the  second  line  as  reserve,  there  was  at  that  time 

The  Imperial  Guard  Bourbaki,  at  Nancy 24 

6th  corps  (Canrobert),  4 divisions  of  infantry,  1 of 

cavalry,  collecting  at  Chalons  49 

Cavalry  Reserve  Corps,  1 division  light,  2 ditto  heavy 

Total  First  Reserve  ... 

At  the  same  time  the  7th  corps,  General  Felix  Douay, 
was  being  formed  at  Belfort,  with  38 


24 

24 

60 

16,650 

3,600 

49 

24 

72 

32)75° 

3,120 

- 

48 

36 

— • 

6,280 

73 

96 

168 

49,400 

1 3,000 

38 

20 

72 

25,500 

2,600 

There  was  also  a division  of  ob- 
servation formed  on  the  Spanish 
frontier  and  one  in  Africa,  but  this 
exhausted  all  the  regular  troops  with 
the  exception  of  the  4th  battalions 
and  depots,  the  Garde  Mobile  being 
outside  of  all  this  calculation.1 
Having  no  doubt  that  the  German 


troops  were  perfectly  complete  ex- 
cept the  common  casualties  of  sick 
men,  we  need  not  go  into  details, 
only  stating  that  each  corps  con- 
sisted of  two  divisions,  except  the 
1 ith,  which  has  three,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  divisions  have  twelve 
battalions  whilst  a few  have  fifteen. 

Combatants. 


Battal. 

i Prussian  Guard,  Prince  Augustus  of 

Squad. 

Guns. 

Infant. 

Caval. 

Wurtemburg 

29 

32 

96 

29,000 

4,400 

1st  Corps,  Von  Manteuffel 

25 

24 

96 

25,000 

3,300 

2nd 

,,  Von  Fransetzky 

25 

24 

96 

25,000 

3,3°° 

3rd 

,,  Von  Alvensleben  II 

28 

24 

96 

28,000 

3.3°° 

4th 

„ Von  Alvensleben  I 

31 

24 

96 

31,000 

3,300 

5th 

„ Von  Kirchbach  

25 

24 

96 

25,000 

3530° 

6th 

„ Von  Tiimpling  

25 

24 

96 

25,000 

3^300 

7th 

,,  Von  Zastrow 

25 

24 

96 

25,000 

3,3°o 

8th 

„ Von  Goben 

25 

24 

96 

25,000 

3,300 

9th 

,,  Von  Manstein 

29 

24 

96 

29,000 

3,300 

1 oth 

„ Von  Voigts  Rhetz 

25 

24 

96 

25,000 

3,300 

1 ith 

„ Von  Bose  

35 

8 

96 

35, ooo 

1,100 

1 2th 

,,  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony. . 

29 

24 

96 

29,000 

3,300 

sum 

these  up  here,  on  the  theatre  of  ■ 

war ; 

but  we  have 

nly  arrived  by  degrees  in  addition  of  South  German  troops  : 

We  do  not 


Tst  and  2nd  corps  of  Bavarians 

Division  of  Wurtemburg  16 

Division  of  Baden 


Combatants. 


Battal. 

Squad.  Guns. 

Infantry, 

Cavalry. 

56 

40 

I92 

50,000 

5,000 

16 

16 

54 

19,000 

2,500 

18 

12 

42 

18,000 

1,800 

With  regard  to  reserves,  Ger- 
many has  upwards  of  200,000  re- 
serves for  covering  losses,  and 
240,000  garrison  troops,  all  trained 
soldiers,  whilst  France  has  been 


compelled  to  have  recourse  to  volun- 
tary enlistment,  anticipated  con- 
scription, and  new  formations  oi 
various  kinds. 

The  operations  that  have  taken 


1 The  8th,  9th,  10th,  nth,  12th,  13th  Corps  talked  of,  exist  only  on  paper,  or  consist 

•nly  of  depot  troops,  4th  battalions,  and  Garde  Mobile. 
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place  up  to  August  1 5 have  been,  al- 
though very  decisive,  equally  simple 
in  their  character.  Let  us  take 
the  strategical  deployment  of  the 
French  army  in  the  first  instance. 
MacMahon’s  corps,  Strasburg;  De 
Failly,  Bitsche;  Frossard,  St.  Avoid; 
L’Admirault,  Thionville ; Bazaine, 
Metz ; Guards,  Nancy,  afterwards 
Metz ; Canrobert,  Chalons.  The 
first  act  on  the  part  of  the 
French  was  the  taking  possession 
of  Saarbriicken  by  a division  of 
Frossard’s  corps  on  August  2,  the 
Prussian  garrison  being  three  com- 
panies infantry,  with  two  guns. 
If  the  French  had  fortified  the 
town  and  destroyed  the  railway,  one 
branch  of  which  goes  by  Saarlouis 
to  Treves,  and  the  other  by  St. 
Wendel  and  Kreutznach  to  Bingen, 
one  could  understand  the  meaning 
of  this  movement ; but  as  nothing  of 
the  sort  was  attempted,  the  whole 
thing  was  evidently  done  merely 
for  the  sake  of  parading  the  Prince 
Imperial  and  writing  a flaming 
bulletin  to  Paris.  Meanwhile  the 
Guards  had  been  moved  up  to  Metz, 
and  a brigade  of  cuirassiers  of 
Canrobert’ s corps  was  moved  up 
to  strengthen  MacMahon,  who  had 
orders  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
Bitsche  and  effect  a junction  with 
De  Failly.  At  the  same  time  Felix 
Douay’s  corps,  or  at  least  part  of 
it,  was  moved  from  Colmar  to  Stras- 
burg to  join  MacMahon.  If  this 
movement  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted, MacMahon  would  have  had 
89,000  infantry  and  10,400  cavalry, 
with  about  250  guns,  concentrated 
on  the  line  Hagenau,  Reichshofen, 
Bitsche,  and  ready  to  march  into 
the  Palatinate,  probably  with  the 
view  of  supporting  the  advance  of 
the  main  body  of  the  French  army 
on  Zweibriicken  and  Kaiserslautern, 
if  indeed  any  such  advance  was 
really  intended.  This  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  French  operations  up 


to  the  moment  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  initiative  of  the 
Germans. 

The  German  force  is  divided  into 
three  armies.  No.  1 under  General 
von  Steinmetz,  consists  of  only  two 
corps  d’armee,  the  VII.  and  VIII., 
which,  having  their  permanent 
head-quarters  at  Minden,  Diissel- 
dorf,  Cologne,  Coblentz,  and  Treves, 
were  moved  up  the  Moselle,  and 
the  first  to  appear  on  the  scene  : 
they  occupied  the  valley  of  the 
Saar  (Saarburg,  Merzig,  Saarlouis, 
Saarbriick)  immediately  after  the 
French  appeared  on  the  frontier. 
The  Centre  Army,  or  No.  2, 
under  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
consists  of  the  Prussian  Guard,  the 
Royal  Saxon  Corps  No.  XII.,  corps 
Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,1  IX.,  X.  This 
portion  of  the  force  is  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  King  and 
General  von  Moltke,  and  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Mayence  and  Mannheim. 
The  Southern  Army,  No.  3,  under 
the  Crown  Prince,  consists  of  three 
corps,  Nos.V.jVI.,2  XI.,  two  corps  of 
Bavarians,  and  the  two  divisions  of 
Wurtemburg  and  Baden,  formed 
into  a corps  now  investing  Stras- 
burg. 

The  corps  of  the  Crown  Prince 
began  to  concentrate  about  the  2nd 
and  3rd  of  August  between  Landau, 
Germersheim,  and  the  lines  of 
Weissenburg.  The  Wurtemburg 
divisioh  did  not  join  till  the  5th. 
The  Crown  Prince  stormed  Weis- 
senburg and  the  Geisberg  behind  it 
on  the  4th.  The  position  was  held 
by  the  French  division  Abel  Douay 
of  MacMahon’s  corps,  the  rest  of 
which  was  about  to  move  up  behind 
this  division.  Douay  was  attacked 
early  in  the  morning  without  ex- 
pecting it.  The  Crown  Prince 
brought  one  division  V.  corps,  one 
division  XI.,  and  one  division 
Bavarians  into  fire,  altogether 
about  36,000  infantry  and  3,500 


1 The  IV.  corps  has  only  arrived  quite  recently. 

2 The  VI.  corps  only  joined  on  the  10th  August. 
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cavalry,  an  overwhelming  force ; 
the  Baden  division  occupied  Lauter- 
bach  and  Hagenbach  at  the  same 
time.  General  Douay’s  division 
was  scattered,  he  himself  killed, 
and  some  500  prisoners  taken.  On 
the  6th  the  Crown  Prince  attacked 
MacMahon  in  a good  position 
between  Reiclishofen  and  Weissen- 
burg  at  Worth.  MacMabon’s  corps, 
deducting  losses  of  Donay’s  division, 
may  be  taken  on  that  day  at  35,000 
infantry,  3,600  cavalry,  and  90 
guns ; add  to  this  an  infantry 
division  of  7th  corps  8,750  men, 
and  a cuirassier  brigade  of  Can- 
robert’s,  1,040,  and  we  have  a total 
of  about  43,000  infantry,  4,640 
cavalry,  1 14  guns,  to  which  must 
be  added  8,750  for  the  division  of 
De  Failly’s  corps  which  attempted 
to  cover  the  retreat.  The  whole  of 
this  force,  the  renowned  Algerian 
army,  was  defeated  and  driven 
back  in  such  confusion  that  it 
may  be  said  no  longer  to  exist 
as  an  organised  body;  10,000  men 
were  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
action,  6,000  taken  prisoners  on  the 
ground,  and  4,000  subsequently, 
together  with  thirty  guns,  six 
mitrailleuses,  and  two  eagles.  At 
Solferino  the  French  took  6,000 
prisoners,  thirty  guns,  and  two 
standards:  the  tactical  importance 
of  Worth  is  therefore  equal  to  that 
of  Solferino.  The  Crown  Prince 
had,  however,  an  overwhelming 
force,  about  347,000  infantry, 
14,500  cavalry,  and  426  guns ; 
whether  all  these  came  into  action 
is  another  question.  The  German 
losses  were : Prussians  about  4,000 
killed  and  wounded ; 1 Bavarians, 
900;  Wurtemburgers,  300. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on  on 
the  German  left,  their  right  at- 
tacked the  French  corps  Frossard  at 
Spiclieren  about  noon.  Telegrams 
from  Weissenburg  announcing  the 
victory  at  Worth  were  communi- 


cated to  the  troops  before  going 
into  action.  The  attack  was  com- 
menced by  the  14th  division,  VII. 
corps,  supported  subsequently  by 
one  battery  of  the  VIII.  corps  under 
Steinmetz,  and  finally  one  whole 
division  and  part  of  another  of  the 
III.  corps  belonging  to  Prince  Fre- 
derick Charles’s  army,  altogether 
perhaps  30,000  men  and  60  guns, 
Frossard’s  corps  was  totally  routed, 
and  lost  10,000  to  12,000  men 
between  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners. Of  Prince  Charles’s  army 
only  I.  and  III.  corps  had  hitherto 
come  into  action. 

The  result  of  the  actions  of 
August  6 was  a loss  of  about 
30,000  men  to  the  French,  and  their 
being  thrown  altogether  on  the  de- 
fensive. The  corps  of  Bazaine 
(now  Decaen),  L’Admirault  and  the 
Imperial  Guards,  with  the  debris 
of  Frossard’s  corps,  altogether  at 
the  utmost  93,000  infantry,  11,000 
cavalry,  and  280  guns,  under 
Bazaine,  took  up  a position  on  the 
Hied,  across  the  high  road  leading 
from  Boulay  to  Metz. 

We  must  now  follow  the  Crown 
Prince,  who  pursued  MacMahon  and 
De  Failly  in  several  columns  by 
Saverne,  Luneville,  Haney,  Saar 
Union,  Chateau  Salins,  and  Pont-a- 
Mousson.  MacMahon  arrived  on  the 
13th  at  Chalons ; on  the  same  day 
the  force  under  Bazaine  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Hied,  and  retreated 
under  the  guns  of  Metz  with  great 
loss;  on  the  14th,  it  was  again 
attacked  by  the  Prussians  VII. 
and  part  of  I.  corps  during  the 
passage  of  the  river. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  were  then  at  Herny, 
about  fourteen  English  miles  south- 
east of  Metz.  The  Crown  Prince 
must  have  effected  a junction  of 
his  right  column  with  the  left 
column  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
somewhere  near  Saar  Union, 


1 The  North  Germans  lost  at  Worth  as  many  men  as  in  the  three  battles  of  Naehod, 
Trautenau  and  Skalitz,  taken  together. 
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the  latter  being  already  in  com- 
munication with  Steinmetz  ; con- 
sequently the  French  army  under 
Bazaine 1 was  held  fast  at  Metz, 
whilst  two  cavalry  divisions  of  the 
Crown  Prince  advancing  rapidly  by 
Nancy  and  Pont-a-Mousson,  and 
then  turning  to  the  north-west, 
threatened  the  French  line  of  re- 
treat (Metz,  Verdun),  his  main  body 
advancing  meanwhile  on  Chalons. 
Part  of  the  German  main  army 
crossed  the  Moselle  on  the  1 5 th  and 
engaged  Bazaine’s  army,  which  had 
debouched  from  Metz  on  its  retreat 
to  Verdun.  This  was  the  first  action 
at  Gravelotte  claimed  by  the  French 
as  a victory ; in  truth  their  retreat 
was  frustrated. 

Telegrams  from  Paris,  August 
17,  reported  the  bulk  of  the 
French  army  concentrated  at  Etain 
on  the  16th.  This  was  no  doubt 
intended,  and  Canrobert’s  corps 
(6th)  was,  it  seems  certain,  for- 
warded by  rail  from  Chalons  to  St. 
Menehould  and  Clermont,  march- 
ing thence  by  Verdun  to  Etain, 
whence  Bazaine,  finding  himself  too 
weak  to  attempt  the  retreat,  brought 
it  up  to  Metz. 

The  German  head-quarters  were 
at  Pont-a-Mousson  on  the  16th;  the 
great  mass  of  the  German  1 st  and  2nd 
armies  had  now  crossed  the  Mo- 
selle above,  and  probably  also  below 
Metz.  On  the  16th  General  von 
Alvensleben  attacked  Bazaine  at 
Gravelotte  and  Rezanville,  first 
with  cavalry,  then  with  infantry  of 
III.  corps,  subsequently  the  cavalry, 
then  the  infantry  of  the  X.  corps, 
and  finally  portions  of  the  VIII.  and 
IX.  corps  came  up  and  joined  in  the 
engagement.  This  was  a cavalry 
battle,  lasting  six  hours ; the  French 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  from 
the  lower  road  to  Verdun,  by  Mars 


la  Tour,  and  occupy  a position 
between  the  two  roads,  their  left 
leaning  on  Metz.  Prussian  troops 
(VII.  corps  ?)  took  up  a position 
to  the  north-west  of  Metz,  near 
Briey. 

August  1 7.  The  1st  and  2nd 
German  armies  completed  their 
strategical  deployment,  bringing 
the  remainder  of  the  troops2  into 
the  first  line  ; there  was  skirmish- 
ing all  day  at  Gravelotte  to  cover 
the  movement. 

Bazaine  reported  from  head- 
quarters, 1 6th,  telegram  from  Ver- 
dun, 1 7 th,  that  he  had  had  to  sustain 
vigorous  attacks  from  Prince  Fre- 
derick Charles  on  the  1 6th,  which 
had  been  repulsed  with  great  losses 
on  both  sides.  4 We  have  main- 
tained our  positions.’  The  Prussian 
despatches  of  the  1 7th  say,  that  in 
addition  to  the  troops  already  men- 
tioned, part  of  Canrobert’s  corps 
(6th)  was  opposed  to  them  at 
Mars  la  Tour,3  and  that  the  whole 
force  had  been  driven  back  on 
Metz.  Bazaine’s  head  - quarters 
were,  no  doubt,  at  Metz,  which 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides ; 

4 he  had  maintained  his  position,’ 
his  real  object  being  to  retreat 
on  Verdun  by  Etain;  this,  too, 
was  called  a French  victory.  How 
could  he  use  the  telegraph  if 
Metz  was  surrounded  by  the  Ger- 
mans P The  Prussian  Lieutenant 
von  Widdern  states,4  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Colonel  Brialmont  (Belgian 
Engineers),  that  a subterraneous 
communication  exists  between  Metz 
and  Thionville.  This  can  only  be 
a telegraphic  one.  The  French 
War  Ministry,  therefore,  knew  well 
on  the  17th  that  Bazaine  was  cut 
off*,  and  very  ingeniously  dated  the 
telegrams  from  Verdun  and  not  from 
Thionville  or  Metz. 


1 Guards  III.,  IV.,  remainder  of  II.  corps,  perhaps  ico,ooo  men. 

2 I.,  II.,  XII.  corps,  and  Prussian  Guard. 

3 The  map  shows  that  the  actions  at  Bronville,  Doncourt  and  Mars  la  Tour  formed  parts 

of  one  and  the  same  engagement.  1 

4 Darmstadter  Allgemeine  Militdr-Zcitung,  June  22,  1870. 
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On  the  1 8th  there  was  a general 
attack  at  Grravelotte  by  the  main 
German  army  under  the  King.1  Ba- 
zaine’s  force  has  been  undoubtedly 
hemmed  in  at  Metz,  after  a loss  of 
50,000  men ; the  Germans  have  lost 
in  proportion.  The  XII.  corps 
(Saxons)  hold  the  railway  from 
Metz  to  Thionville ; the  under- 
ground telegraph  has  been  pro- 
bably cut  off,  as  it  now  (August 
22)  requires  18  hours  to  commu- 
nicate between  Metz  and  Chalons. 
The  bombardment  of  Strasburg  has 
commenced,  that  of  Metz  will  fol- 
low ; siege  guns  have  been  already 
sent  up  from  Cologne. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  afair  estimate 
of  General  von  Moltke’ s strategy, 
because  the  political  elements  pre- 
dominate so  decidedly  on  the  French 
side.  Could  Bismark  and  Moltke 
foresee  that  the  political  crisis 
would  compel  Bazaine  to  remain  so 
long  at  Metz  ? We  think  not,  be- 
cause they  could  not  reckon  on  the 
victory  at  Worth.  This  having 
taken  place,  Moltke  determined  at 
once  on  holding  Bazaine  fast  at 
Metz ; he  never  attacked  him  in 
force  so  as  to  throw  him  back  pre- 
maturely on  V erdun,  but  he  worked 
round  him  till  the  moment  came  to 
strike  the  great  blow  which  has  cut 
the  French  army  in  two,  the  troops 
already  mentioned  at  Metz,  and 
probably  the  5th,  7th,  and  debris  of 
the  st  at  Chalons.  The  German 
armies  Xos.  1 and  2 are  at  Metz ; 
the  Crown  Prince,  with  Xo.  3,  less 
the  Baden  and  Wiirtemburg  divi- 
sions, at  Vitry-le-Franc^ais 

The  French  troops  have  fought 
with  their  usual  gallantry,  and 
mo  ;tly  against  great  odds  (at  Spi- 
che:en  they  were  stronger),  partly 


because  the  Germans  are,  in  fact, 
much  stronger,  partly  because 
the  attempt  at  a surprise  has  re- 
coiled on  their  own  leader.  Douay 
was  taken  unawares  at  Weissen- 
burg,  MacMahon  at  Worth,  and 
Frossard  at  Forbach ; they  have 
been,  as  usual,  negligent  in  recon- 
noitring, just  as  they  were  in  1859 
in  Italy ; camps  and  baggage  have 
been  taken,  which  is  a proof  of  great 
negligence  in  this  respect.  The 
chassepot  gun  has  proved  to  be  very 
good  ; but  partly  from  reliance  on  its 
superior  range,  partly  from  natural 
temperament,  the  French  soldiers 
have  fired  away  their  ammunition 
too  rapidly  at  great  distances, 
whereas  the  Germans  saved  theirs 
till  they  came  within  400  yards,  at 
which  distance  the  needle-gun  is 
quite  as  good  as  the  chassepot. 
Then,  again,  the  Germans  knew 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ground  much  better,  and  so  the 
French  were  tempted  into  making 
desperate  rushes  with  the  bayonet 
at  the  Prussians,  just  as  the  Aus- 
trians did  in  1866,  and  with  the 
same  result.  The  French  prisoners 
say  that  they  were  unprovided  with 
the  necessary  equipment  for  the 
campaign,  and  they  also  complain 
that  the  commissariat  was  defective. 
Beaten  troops  always  do  this,  but 
it  is.  quite  possible,  nay  most  pro- 
bable, from  the  hurried  way  in 
which  the  war  was  at  last  under- 
taken by  Xapoleon,  that  things  were 
not  properly  organised.  The  Ger- 
man cavalry  has  also  proved  its 
great  superiority. 

The  presumption  is  at  present 
that  if  France  can  make  an  honour- 
able peace,  it  is  the  utmost  she  can 
hope  for. 
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THE  present  article  "has  been  sug- 
gested by  a work  recently 
published  under  this  title  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Daniel  Grant.1  The 
questions  considered  are  so  vast  and 
so  important  that  they  demand  the 
attention  not  merely  of  politicians, 
but  of  all  thinking  men. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  state 
the  object  of  the  book  in  Mr.  Grant’s 
own  words : 

However  great  may  be  the  value  of  the 
large  questions  that  are  now  claiming  solu- 
tion, there  is  one  even  more  important  than 
all,  viz.  How  are  the  people  of  our  country 
to  be  fed  ? How  are  the  people  to  obtain  at 
once  both  work  and  food  ? Under  all  phases 
and  through  all  kinds  of  circumstances  this 
question  is  ever  rising  to  the  surface — it 
appears  in  those  thrilling  episodes  of  human 
misery,  when  the  tortured  and  the  broken, 
the  half-starved  and  the  reckless,  flinging 
on  one  side  all  questions — seek  refuge  in 
death:  it  appears  in  that  sense  of  sullen 
but  half-muttered  defiance  which  is  more 
or  less  distinctly  traceable  amongst  a large 
mass  of  our  population ; it  appears  in  the 
outbreak  of  the  Famine  Fever,  the  con- 
tinuous increase  of  our  pauper  returns,  and 
an  ever-growing  taxation. 

The  reason  why  this  question  should 
take  precedence  of  all  others  is  to  be  found 
in  the  broad  fact  that  it  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  happiness  or  the  misery,  the  well-being 
or  the  destitution  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation.  However  much  we  may  disguise 
or  slur  over  the  fact,  we  have  to  stand  face 
to  face  with  difficulties  probably  as  pro- 
found as  those  which  swept  over  this  land 
previously  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 


It  is  well,  whilst  there  is  yet  time,  that  we 
should  grasp  the  problem  in  its  entirety 
and  do  our  best  to  find  the  solution.  The 
question  travels  over  a very  large  sur- 
face of  ground.  It  asks  what  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  past  growth  of  our  trade,  and 
why  has  it  now  ceased  to  expand  ? It  asks 
what  is  our  probable  future  with  regard  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  which  way 
does  our  path  lie  through  the  dangers  that 
menace  us  ? 

The’  answers  to  these  questions 
are  given  in  a variety  of  forms. 
They  are  traced  through  the  past 
growth  of  our  trade  and  the  proba- 
bility of  its  future  increase,  the 
causes  of  the  present  state  of  pau- 
perism, the  conditions  of  labour, 
and  the  relations  that  exist  between 
labour,  population,  and  food.  The 
mode  in  which  these  questions  are 
linked  together  is  by  the  recog- 
nition that  the  total  amount  of 
labour  which  England  can  employ 
is  limited  by  the  amount  required 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
the  demands  incidental  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  manufactures.  The 
amount  of  labour  required  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  not  only  in- 
capable of  extension,  but  the  number 
of  persons  thus  employed  is  stea- 
dily decreasing,  and  the  cause  of  this 
decrease  of  employment  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  is  owing  to  the  re- 
duction in  number  of  small  holdings 
and  the  large  introduction  of  agri- 


1 Home  Politics ; or,  the  Growth  of  Trade  considered  in  Ttelation  to  Labour,  Pauperism, 
< and  Emigration.  By  Daniel  Grant.  London : Longmans. 
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cultural  machinery.  This  view  of 
the  case  is  supported  by  the  census 
returns  of  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  in 
1 8 5 1 -6 1 : ‘In  1851  the  number 

employed  was  2,011,447,  in  1861 
the  number  employed  was  1,924, 1 1 o, 
showing  a diminution  of  87,337.’ 1 
This  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
agricultural  labour  took  place  in 
the  face  of  a large  increase  of  acre- 
age under  cultivation. 

At  the  present  time  the  demands 
for  our  home  trade  will  only  in- 
crease in  proportion  as  our  popula- 
tion itself  grows,  but  as  the  various 
departments  of  labour  which  are 
associated  therewith  are  all  more 
than  amply  supplied  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  only  opening  that 
is  left  to  us  is  the  development  of 
our  export  trade.  This  opinion  is 
enforced  by  the  fact  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  continuous  increase 
of  our  people  has  found  employment 
through  such  influence,  but  the  past 
rapid  advances  in  our  export  trade 
have  for  the  present  ceased,  and  the 
enormous  changes  that  are  taking 
place  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  appear 
to  point  decisively  against  its  growth 
at  the  same  ratio  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past.  This  state  of  things 
must  necessarily  limit  the  demand 
for  labour.  This  result  will  be  still 
further  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
our  enormous  factory  power  is  al- 
ready greatly  in  excess  of  our  re- 
quirements. We  are,  therefore, 
driven  to  the  recognition  that  as 
our  population  grows  both  rapidly 
and  continuously,  it  will  soon  be 
gravely  in  excess  of  all  demands 
arising  out  of  either  our  home  or 
export  trades. 

Viewed  in  the  light  here  indicated,  our 
present  condition  would  appear  to  be  the 
natural  sequence  derivable  from  known 
facts.  If  in  1866,  when  we  were  at  the 
height  of  our  commercial  prosperity,  our 
population  was  not  only  equal  to  all 


demands  that  were  made  upon  it  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  requisite 
amount  of  manufactured  goods,  but  if 
at  that  time  we  had  a large  mass  of 
able-bodied  pauperism  lying  absolutely 
idle,  it  was  sufficiently  clear  that  labour 
was  then  in  excess  of  all  demands.  Since 
that  date  our  trade  has  receded,  and  is 
not  to-day  equal  in  amount  to  what  it  was 
then,  and  yet  our  population  has  grown 
to  the  extent  of  six  or  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand people.  The  results  that  follow  appear 
to  be  inevitable.  If  we  have  more  people 
to  feed,  and  less  means  of  feeding  them,  it 
will  be  quite  obvious  why  we  have  the  des- 
titution, misery,  and  pauperism  that  now 
surround  us,  and  why,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  so  continuously  on  the 
advance.  It  would  appear  to  be  equally 
inevitable  that  so  long  as  our  population 
continues  to  increase  and  our  export  trade 
does  not  grow  in  proportion,  so  surely  will 
the  misery  that  is  now  so  great  deepen  in 
intensity.2 

The  various  points  here  referred 
to  are  traced  carefully  through, 
and  all  the  reasonings  associated 
therewith  are  made  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  State  aid  to  emigre- 
tion  is  the  great  necessity  of  our 
times.  The  opinion  that  the  State 
should  assist  emigration  is  not  new, 
but  it  is  one  that  is  combated  by 
the  trading  and  political  teachers  of 
our  day.  We  therefore  naturally 
ask  what  are  the  reasons,  different 
from  those  which  we  have  heard 
before,  that  should  induce  us  to 
give  the  question  of  State  aid  to 
emigration  more  than  ordinary  con- 
sideration. 

There  are  some  questions  that 
crop  up  from  time  to  time  and  then 
die  out.  They  are  worked  up  to 
fever  heat  and  then  cool  down 
again,  and  State  aid  to  emigration 
is  just  one  of  these.  It  has  been 
pandered  to  and  petted,  talked  of 
by  working  men,  placarded  by  en- 
thusiastic societies,  upheld  by  cool 
thinkers,  but  hated  and  abhorred  by 
Plutocratic  manufacturers.  What, 
then,  are  the  links  of  thought  that 
are  now  offered  for  our  acceptance 
that  should  induce  us  to  believe  that 
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State  aid  to  emigration  in  reality 
possesses  tlie  value  that  is  claimed 
for  it? 

It  would  appear  to  be  gravely 
important  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  arrive  at  some  positive 
conclusion  on  the  question  itself, 
and  it  would  appear  to  be  equally 
important  to  arrive  at  such  a con- 
clusion by  a road  that  all  men  can 
travel. 

To  say  that  State  aid  is  a neces- 
sity, or  to  say  it  is  not  a necessity, 
is  merely  to  express  two  opposite 
opinions  on  the  same  subject.  What 
is  wanted,  and  what  is  absolutely 
necessary,  is  that  the  facts  shall 
be  so  placed  before  us  that  we 
may  have  some  foundation  on 
which  to  reason.  It  is  the  absence 
of  these  facts  in  the  arguments  on 
State  aid  to  emigration  that  renders 
the  question  so  hopelessly  involved, 
one  set  of  speakers  referring  to  the 
misery  and  destitution  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  as  a reason  for 
Grovernment  interference,  and  Go- 
vernment officials  replying  that 
things  have  been  as  bad  before  and 
have  righted  themselves.  All  this 
mode  of  discussing  the  question  is 
merely  arguing  in  the  air. 

Home  Politics  makes  the  attempt 
to  remedy  this  difficulty — it  en- 
deavours to  track  out  the  course 
by  which  our  trade  grew  in  the 
past,  the  causes  that  are  in  opera- 
tion at  the  present,  and  the  results 
that  may  be  anticipated  in  the 
future  ; and  thus  lifts  the  discussion 
of  the  question  out  of  the  usual 
routine. 

The  mode  of  stating  the  rough 
outline  of  the  whole  case  may  be  as 
well  given  in  Mr.  Grant’s  own 
words.  Speaking  of  the  general 
condition  that  surrounds  the  ques- 
tion he  says  (page  7)  : 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  undeniable  that 
we  have  a pauper  population  considerably 
in  excess  of  one  million  of  people ; in  the 
second  place,  it  is  unquestioned  and  un- 
questionable that  our  export  trade  has  not 
grown  for  more  than  three  years : 


Our  exports  in  1866  were  188,917,536/. 

,,  1867  ,,  181,183,971/. 

„ 1S68  „ 179,463,644/. 

But  to  understand  the  force  of  these  figures 

it  must  be  clearly  remembered  that  Eng- 
land cannot  feed  her  own  people ; that  we 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  importing 
foreign  corn  since  1793,  and  that  the  pro- 
bability is  that  one-half  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  our  country  is  fed  by  corn  grown 
on  foreign  soil.  This  corn  that  thus  feeds 
our  people  has  to  be  paid  for  by  some 
means,  and  it  is  paid  for  by  the  means  of 
our  export  trade.  So  long  as  export  trade 
continues  to  grow  at  a sufficiently  rapid 
rate,  all  goes  well;  but  so  soon  as  that 
trade  ceases  to  grow,  the  pressure  of  an 
ever-increasing  population  trenches  on  the 
means  of  life.  The  significance  of  the  posi- 
tion will  be  best  appreciated  by  the  recog- 
nition that  our  clear  nett  gain,  as  a mere 
matter  of  population,  is  about  220,000  per 
annum,  or  at  the  rate  of  4,000  per  week. 
The  question,  therefore,  before  us  is  not 
only  how  are  we  to  feed  our  existing  popu- 
lation, but  how  are  we  to  feed  one  that  is 
continuously  increasing,  and  increasing  at 
the  rate  here  indicated.  Our  trade  during 
twenty  years,  1847-1866,  has  answered  all 
questions,  because  it  has  grown  with  a 
rapidity  sufficiently  great  to  find  work  for 
the  ever-increasing  mass  of  people ; but  as 
its  growth  for  the  time  seems  definitely 
checked,  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the 
problem,  How  are  the  people  to  find  at 
once  both  work  and  food  ? 

The  connection  between  trade, 
population,  and  pauperism  becomes 
curiously  apparent  when  the  figures 
of  our  pauper  returns  are  placed 
before  us  for  the  same  period  of 
time.  We  quote  again  from  Mr. 
Grant  (page  4)  : 

Let  us  see  what  the  barometer  of  pauper- 
ism has  to  tell  us.  Our  pauper  popula- 
tion in 

1866  was  920,344 

1867  „ 958,824 

1868  ,,  1,034,823 

and  the  number  is  still  increasing;  yet 
these  numbers  show  that  our  pauper  popu- 
lation has  increased  by  114,479  persons  in 
two  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
1,000  per  week.  Even  this  large  increase 
does  not  indicate  the  exact  extent  of  po- 
verty— it  points  to  the  still  wider  field  of 
misery  that  exists  among  the  classes  from 
which  pauperism  is  fed.  Let  anyone  think 
what  is  the  state  of  destitution  through 
which  a man  passes  before  he  is  willing 
to  accept  relief  and  allow  himself  to  be 
branded  as  a pauper. 
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If  these  conclusions  be  true,  it 
■will  follow  that  a large  portion  of 
our  pauperism  varies  with  the  fluc- 
tuations of  our  export  trade.  When 
trade  advances  pauperism  recedes  : 
when  trade  recedes  pauperism  ad- 
vances. This  view  is  carefully 
worked  out  in  another  part  of  Mr. 
Grant’s  book,  and  the  data  there 
given  seem  to  sustain  the  inference 
that  is  drawn.  But  the  value  of 
this  conclusion  will  be  theoretical 
only,  unless  we  are  enabled  to  arrive 
at  some  more  certain  principle  as  to 
the  causes  that  have  produced  the 
growth  of  our  export  trade.  It  is 
of  the  highest  necessity  that  this 
question  should  be  clearly  worked 
out ; it  is  equally  necessary  that  the 
consequences  it  involves  should  be 
fairly  before  us.  If  our  trade  grows 
by  a Will-o’-the-wisp  principle  that 
admits  neither  of  tabulation  nor  of 
classification,  all  reasoning  must  be 
silenced,  and  we  must  take  refuge  in 
hoping  for  the  best.  But  if  trade 
grows  by  influences  which  we  can 
measure  with  an  approximate  ac- 
curacy, we  may  step  from  the  un- 
known into  the  known,  and  hope  to 
plumb  the  possible  conditions  of 
our  national  future.  What  those 
influences  are  Mr.  Grant  tells  us, 
and  we  will  now  consider  how  far 
he  is  right. 

There  is  a very  general  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  trade  in  the  past  has  been 
due  to  the  policy  known  as  1 Free 
Trade,’  but  the  facts  of  our  exports 
appear  to  bear  this  out  only  in  a 
very  limited  degree.  The  expansion 
of  our  trade  is  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  influences  of  war,  the  opening 
of  International  Exhibitions,  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  and 
California,  the  development  of  the 
railway  system  throughout  Europe, 
the  distribution  of  our  surplus  capi- 
tal, the  reduction  of  import  duties 
by  foreign  countries,  and  the  opening 
np  of  new  ports. 

Of  these  various  causes,  some  are 
more  conspicuous  than  others — 


such,  for  instance,  as  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  and  the  growth  of 
the  railway  system.  But  they  have 
each  been-  subjected  to  the  test  of 
dates  and  exports  in  order  to  bring 
out  their  value.  One  instance  illus- 
trative of  war  will  suffice  : In  the 
case  of  the  Crimean  war  France, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  lastly  Russia, 
are  subjected  to  the  test  of  our  ex- 
port returns.  Our  exports  to  France 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war 
in  1854  were  3,175,290 1.  In  1856 

they  had  risen  to  6,432,650?.,  a 
point  higher  than  they  had  ever 
before  touched.  The  same  general 
facts  are  observable  in  relation  to 
our  exports  to  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
and,  as  one  point  more  conclusive 
than  another,  the  same  results  are 
found  in  our  exports  to  Russia  her- 
self. For  fourteen  years  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
war,  our  exports  to  Russia  had 
been  stationary ; at  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  in  1856  they  once 
more  resumed  their  usual  amount, 
and  then  advanced  rapidly  during 
the  next  three  years,  having 
in  that  time  become  more  than 
threefold  as  large  as  they  were  pre- 
vious to  the  war.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  a portion  of  these 
exports  consisted  of  the  materials 
of  war,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
after  this  influence  ceased  our  ex- 
ports to  these  various  countries 
never  receded  to  their  previous 
amount. 

The  influence  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  on  the  growth  of  our  export 
trade  is  still  more  conspicuous  than 
the  action  of  war.  Let  us  take  two 
cases  that  distinctly  illustrate  this 
point.  Gold  was  discovered  in 
California  in  1 847.  Our  exports  to 
America  in  1846  were  6,803,460?., 
by  the  year  1850  they  had  reached 
14,891,961?.  Gold  was  discovered 
in  Australia  in  1851.  Our  exports 
in  1850  were  2,602,253 ?.  In  the 
year  1853  our  exports  had  reached 
I4,5I3,7°°?.  Associated  also  with 
the  discovery  of  gold  was  a large 
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emigration  to  Australia,  and  these 
combined  causes  created  tlie  nucleus 
of  a permanent  trade.  These  illus- 
trations form  but  a small  part  of 
the  facts  adduced  in  support  of  the 
general  position. 

We  may,  however,  assume  that 
the  general  causes  of  the  growth  of 
our  trade  will  be  accepted  as  being 
substantially  correct,  and  even  those 
who  differ  most  widely  would  pro- 
bably be  willing  to  admit  that  their 
influence  must  have  been  very 
great. 

But  the  question  here  arises,  how  many 
of  the  same  influences  can  we  reckon  upon 
for  our  future  trade  ? Exhibitions  have 
ceased  to  be  novel;  gold  discoveries  no 
longer  create  their  first  enthusiasm;  the 
railway  system  in  Europe  has  produced 
its  first  great  changes,  and  the  revolution  of 
thought  and  life  it  introduced  will  grow 
slowly  in  the  future.  . . . New  markets 
come  but  rarely ; and  the  results  of  our 
speculative  manias  have  caused  men  to 
dread  rather  than  respect  them.1 

Beyond  the  points  here  enume- 
rated we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
antagonistic  influence  that  foreign 
competition  is  already  exercising 
upon  cur  export  trade,  nor  the  pro- 
bability which  exists  that  in  the 
future  this  influence  will  be  largely 
increased.  At  the  present  moment 
the  competition  in  the  iron,  cotton, 
woollen  and  silk  trades  is  very 
keen. 

Beyond  this  there  are  constant 
improvements  in  machinery,  and  it 
is  clear  that  each  successive  improve- 
ment lessens  the  demand  for  labour. 
We  have,  therefore,  a series  of 
causes  which  combine  to  render  the 
existing  mass  of  labour  in  England 
largely  in  excess.  These  opinions 
are  supported  by  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  most  trades,  by  the 
large  number  of  workmen  seeking 
for  employment,  and  by  the  in- 
crease of  destitution  and  pauper- 
ism. But  this  excess  of  labour  is 
constantly  augmented  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  our  population.  The 


mere  fact  that  it  increases  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  220,000  per  annum 
is  so  startling  that  we  are  forced 
again  and  again  to  consider  every 
influence  that  has  reference  to  our 
export  trade,  for  by  it  and  it  alone 
is  that  increase  of  population  now 
fed. 

The  whole  of  our  future  position 
is  challenged,  alike  by  the  stag- 
nation of  trade,  the  power  of 
foreign  competition,  the  rapid  im- 
provements in  machinery,  and  the 
ceaseless  increase  of  our  people,  and 
we  are  driven  to  consider  what  are 
the  elements  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded and  what  are  the  powers 
within  our  reach,  by  which  we  may 
hope  to  meet  the  oncoming  diffi- 
culty. Sooner  or  later  this  increase 
of  our  population,  combined  as  it  is 
with  an  increase  of  pauperism,  will 
be  a question  of  the  most  formidable 
character,  and  it  will  task  the  energy 
and  ability  of  any  Government  to 
grapple  with  it  efficiently. 

Those  who  rely  on  the  inevitable 
growth  of  trade  to  meet  all  diffi- 
culties never  attempt  to  refer  to  any 
facts  or  give  any  reasons  for  their 
opinions.  The  childish  argument 
that  what  has  been  will  be,  and 
that  our  trade  will  grow  in  the 
future  as  it  has  grown  in  the  past, 
is  worthy  of  no  higher  notice  than 
to  be  quoted  in  its  triviality.  . Yet 
this  is  substantially  the  mode  in 
which  those  who  call  themselves 
free  traders  deal  with  the  whole 
question  of  commerce.  Sustained 
reasoning,  accumulated  facts,  or 
even  the  more  prosaic  inferences 
derivable  from  every-day  experi- 
ence, are  lost  sight  of  in  the  mere 
play  of  a catchname.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  in  our  language 
any  work  emanating  from  that 
school  which  grapples  with  the 
questions  that  are  all-important  to 
the  very  life  of  the  people.  We 
have  been  so  habituated  to  the 
idea  that  free  trade  has  been  the 
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sole  cause  of  tbe  growth  of  our 
trade  in  the  past,  that  we  find  it 
difficult  to  receive  any  other  reason. 
When  an  attempt  is  made  with 
calmness  and  care  to  show  that  the 
causes  of  such  growth  of  trade  are 
due  to  influences  more  tangible  than 
abstract  ideas,  such  an  explanation 
is  met  with  an  indignant  outcry. 
Free  trade  is  no  doubt  valuable  as 
a broad  principle,  but  it  has  been 
credited  with  results  that  facts  do 
not  warrant.  It  is  easy  to  hide  a 
principle  under  a broad  assertion, 
but  any  principle  to  be  worth  up- 
holding must  be  capable  of  showing 
that  every- day  facts  bear  its  teaching 
out.  This  is  the  exact  point  where 
free  trade  fails.  Our  trade  grows 
as  a whole,  and  as  a whole  it  is 
assumed  to  be  the  result  of  our  free 
trade  policy  ; but  to  mass  together 
the  whole  countries  of  the  world 
with  their  ever- varying  conditions, 
and  to  deduce  from  that  total  any 
single  conclusion,  is  a process  utter- 
ly untrustworthy.  The  mere  fact 
that  wffiilst  our  exports  to  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  world  have 
enormously  increased,  yet  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  they  have  greatly 
decreased,  naturally  suggests  that 
the  only  way  to  test  a principle  is 
to  apply  it  to  individual  countries 
and  the  conditions  connected  with 
their  trade  returns. 

The  necessity  for  such  a mode  of 
viewing  the  case  is  brought  before 
us  not  only  by  the  questions  con- 
nected with  free  trade,  but  also  by 
the  demand  for  reciprocity  ah.d  the 
connection  that  exists  between 
labour  and  pauperism  and  the  state 
of  our  commerce. 

The  pauperism  of  our  country 
has  certainly  grown  with  a de- 
fined increase  since  the  commercial 
collapse  of  1866,  and  is  to-day  still 
definitely  on  the  advance.  It  is, 
therefore,  time  to  ask,  When  is  this 
to  end  ? Are  we  to  go  on  year  by 
year  adding  to  that  great  sum  of 
‘ waste  labour,  degrading  and  de- 
graded,’ building  up  in  our  midst 


a huge  burden,  ever  on  the  in- 
crease, and  creating  by  the  very 
systems  that  we  organise  to  dole  out 
relief  an  influence  that  spreads 
the  evil  itself?  It  is  obvious  that 
if  men  are  willing  to  labour  and 
cannot  find  work  they  will  soon 
cease  to  feel  the  degradation  usually 
associated  with  parochial  aid,  for 
the  conditions  by  which  they  are 
driven  to  accept  it  spring  from 
causes  which  they  cannot  control. 

How  far  the  want  of  employment 
springs  from  excess  of  population 
may  by  some  be  considered  as ‘open 
to  question,  but  there  have  been 
conditions  in  connection  with  Ire- 
land that  enable  us  to  test  the  effect 
of  a rapid  diminution  of  the  people 
by  emigration  upon  the  totals  of 
the  Irish  pauper  population.  We 
give  from  Mr.  Grant’s  book  a table 
which  bears  upon  this  point  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  and  which  can- 
not fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
every  thinker. 

At  the  time  of  the  famine,  in  1846,  the 
numbers  were  enormously  large,  but  no 
returns  were  taken,  the  first  being  those  in 
1849,  at  which  time  a large  reduction  of 
the  pauper  population  had  already  taken 
place,  through  the  influence  of  emigration. 


1849 

Paupers 

620,747 

Population 

7^56,314 

1850 

307,970 

6,877^42 

1851 

209,187 

6,5*4,473 

1852 

171,418 

6,336,889 

ig53 

141,822 

6,198,984 

1854 

104,604 

6.083, 1 83 

1855 

85,296 

6,014,665 

1856 

72,247 

5,972,851 

1857 

55^83 

5-9*9,454 

1858 

49,308 

5,899,814 

It  will  be  noticed  that  year  by  year  the 
population  decreased,  and  pauperism  de- 
creased in  proportion.  In  ten  years  the 
mass  emigration  from  Ireland  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  number  on  her  pau- 
per roll  from  620,747  to  49,3°8,  and  the 
reduced  number  may  be  considered  about 
the  normal  proportion  that  pauperism  bears 
to  her  population,  for  since  that  date,  with 
very  slight  variations,  the  numbers  have 
remained  the  same.  We  have,  therefore, 
this  one  fact,  that  in  Ireland  the  effect  of 
her  great  emigration  has  been  to  reduce 
her  pauper  population  to  one-twelfth  of 
what  it  had  previously  been,  and  to  keep 
it  at  that  position. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table 
that  pauperism  in  Ireland  is  sub- 
stantially extinct.  In  ten  years  it 
was  reduced  from  i in  1 2 to  i in 
100,  so  that  pauperism  in  Ireland 
at  the  present  day  consists  of  the 
poor  that  we  shall  alwa}'S  have 
with  ns,  the  aged,  infirm,  and  dis- 
abled. 

We  see  also  that  there  is  a dis- 
tinct connection  between  excessive 
population  and  excessive  pauperism, 
and  that  when  by  any  cause,  such 
as  emigration,  the  population  is 
largely  reduced,  pauperism  is  large- 
ly reduced  also.  The  reason  of  this 
is  evident.  The  labour  market  be- 
ing relieved,  competition  for  work 
diminishes,  and  men  find  employ- 
ment instead  of  coming  on  the 
rates. 

One  general  characteristic  of  onr 
people  is  a willingness  to  work. 
When  therefore  we  find  (as  is  the 
case  in  England  to-day)  our  pauper 
returns  continuously  on  the  in- 
crease, we  might  guess  from  the 
known  habits  of  our  people  that 
this  result  is  due  to  want  of  em- 
ployment, and  all  the  facts  that 
come  to  the  surface  in  connection 
with  every  trade  bear  out  this  con- 
clusion. 

At  the  outset  it  was  stated  to  be 
necessary  that  we  should  have  be- 
fore us  the  facts  on  which  was 
based  the  opinion  that  State  aid  to 
emigration  had  now  become  a 
necessity.  These  facts  have  been 
briefly  and  rapidly  epitomised,  and 
may  be  thus  summed  up  : 

That  our  country  by  home  em- 
ployment can  feed  only  one-half  of 
her  population. 

That  the  other  half  is  fed  by  the 
means  of  our  export  trade. 

That  as  the  condition  of  our  ex- 
port trade  is  less  favourable  for 
rapid  development  in  the  future 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  large  portion 
of  our  population  should  find  a home 
elsewhere,  and  this  necessity  is  ren- 
dered more  imperative  by  the  con- 


tinuous improvements  in  machinery 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  foreign 
competition. 

That  these  general  conclusions 
are  borne  out  by  the  great  distress 
that  now  exists,  and  the  large  ad- 
vance in  our  pauper  returns. 

That  self-aided  emigration  is  un- 
equal to  the  emergency,  and  we  are 
therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  State  aid  for  that  purpose  is  a 
great  necessity. 

There  are  many  who  approve  of 
emigration  as  a remedy  for  our  over 
population,  but  who  believe  that  it 
may  be  safely  left  to  private  enter- 
prise, and  that  Government  aid 
would  be  unwise  and  ought  not  to 
be  given.  They  point  to  the  Cotton 
Famine  and  to  the  readiness  with 
which  the  rich  and  benevolent  came 
to  the  assistance  of  their  suffering 
fellow-countrymen.  But  the  dis- 
tress in  Lancashire  was  local,  while 
the  poverty  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  is  not  local  but  national.  It 
is  not  confined  to  the  cotton  spin- 
ners of  Lancashire,  but  equally 
affects  the  workers  at  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham,  the  silk  spinners  of 
Coventry,  and  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  our  rural  districts. 
The  evil  is  national,  and  the  remedy 
must  be  national  also.  To  leave, 
then,  to  private  enterprise  that 
which  ought  to  be.  done  by  the 
State  would  be  to  throw  on  the  few 
a burden  which  ought  to  be  borne 
by  the  many. 

How  long  could  such  a state  of 
things  last  ? It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  year  after  year  men 
will  be  found  willing  to  contri- 
bute large  sums  of  money  to  carry 
out  that  policjq  which,  if  it  be 
right,  is  right  from  a national  point 
of  view. 

It  may  be  right  to  urge,  as  a 
matter  of  political  economy,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  give  any  aid, 
and  that  the  true  wisdom  is  to  allow 
the  inexorable  law  of  life  to  work 
out  its  results.  But  to  urge  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  men  to  carry  out  by 
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private  effort  and  witb  uncertain 
operation  these  very  undertakings, 
which  it  is  said  it  would  be  wrong 
for  Government  with  all  its  im- 
perial resources  to  attempt,  is  as 
unsound  in  theory  as  it  is  unwise 
in  practice. 

The  general  considerations  in 
favour  of  State  aid  are  still  further 
enforced  by  the  recognition  that  it 
can  be  made  both  directly  and  in- 
directly self-supporting.  In  all 
cases  of  private  effort  the  very 
opposite  is  the  case — the  funds  once 
given  are  given  as  mere  alms.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  trace  out  a plan 
that  would  embrace  conditions  in 
connection  with  State  aid,  whereby 
the  Colonial  Governments  would 
become  the  borrowers.  It  is  still 
further  possible  so  to  develop  it 
that  the  whole  of  the  moneys  ad- 
vanced should  become  a circulating 
fund  for  the  permanent  support  of 
emigration,  and  which  would  act  as 
a bond  between  ourselves  and  our 
colonies. 

It  is  also  in  accordance  with  all 
the  known  facts  of  the  case  that 
the  growth  of  our  trade  to  our 
colonies  keeps  pace  with,  and  is 
more  or  less  dependent  upon,  the 
mass  of  emigration  that  leaves  our 
shores.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
very  obvious.  The  colonies  do  not 
manufacture  for  themselves,  they 
are  therefore  compelled  to  purchase 
the  manufactured  goods  elsewhere, 
and  they  purchase  from  us,  being 
bound  by  the  influences  of  associa- 
tion, habits  of  thought,  and  gene- 
ral trading  connection.  It  is  thus 
that,  in  developing  emigration,  we 
are  not  only  helping  the  poor  of 
our  own  land  and  building  up  a 
great  Colonial  Empire,  but  at  the 
same  time  laying  the  sure  founda- 
tions for  a large  increase  of  our 
export  trade. 

The  relation  that  exists  between 
pauperism,  emigration,  and  our 
Colonial  Empire  is  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  Grant  in  the  admirable  resume 
to  his  book  (pp.  177,  178)  : 


The  value  of  emigration,  both  to  the 
colonies  and  ourselves,  is  accepted  as  an 
established  truth,  and  the  desire  is  gene- 
rally expressed  for  its  increase.  But  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  carried 
into  effect  there  is  large  divergency  of 
opinion.  . . . The  advocates  of  State 

aid  reply  to  the  doctrine  of  our  allow- 
ing things  to  work  themselves  out,  and 
say  that  such  a course  would  be  productive 
of  profound  misery.  They  point  to  the 
past  conditions  connected  with  Ireland  as 
an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  their  opi- 
nions. And  they  further  say  that  when 
these  conditions  were  allowed  full  play,  the 
people  died  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Such  a course  may  have  been  palliated  by 
the  teachings  of  political  economy,  but  it 
was  not  statesmanship.  But  if  this  con- 
dition were  true  of  Ireland  twenty-four 
years  ago,  the  truth  is  scarcely  less  preg- 
nant for  our  own  land  to-day,  for  we  have 
in  our  midst  a population  of  one  million  of 
paupers  and  another  population  of  two  or 
three  millions  of  people  but  one  step  above 
pauperism,  and  we  have  the  trade  by  which 
they  are  fed  stagnant  and  waning.  Leave 
these  conditions  alone,  let  political  economy 
work  this  problem  out,  give  no  help,  and 
what  must  follow,  starvation  or  revolu- 
tion ? The  first  is  the  dictum  of  political 
economy,  the  second  has  an  uglier  name. 

It  would  be  undesirable  that  any  such 
results  should  come  to  pass  whilst  the 
means  to  avoid  them  are  at  our  command, 
and  these  means  are  at  our  command  in 
the  proper  use  of  our  Colonial  Empire.  In 
it  we  have  the  elements  out  of  which  can 
be  woven  a great  social  and  a great  politi- 
cal triumph.  On  the  one  side  we  have 
land  lying  useless,  myriads  of  acres  waiting 
to  be  tilled.  At  home,  we  have  an  enor- 
mous surplus  population,  crushed  by  sorrow 
and  want,  lying  hid  in  dingy  courts  and 
close  alleys,  and  ever  generating  and  dis- 
persing the  elements  of  physical  and  social 
disease.  So  long  as  they  remain  with  us 
so  long  will  these  conditions  intensify,  until 
at  last,  by  the  mere  magnitude  of  the  dan- 
ger, we  shall  be  driven  to  face  the  question 
whether  wre  will  or  no.  Let  us  at  the  same 
time  recognise  that  these  very  elements,  so 
prolific  and  so  evil — evil  alike  for  them- 
selves and  others — are  the  very  elements  out 
of  which  good  can  be  woven.  The  con- 
ditions by  which  such  a result  can  be 
achieved  are  plainly  before  us.  Let  xis 
bridge  over  the  ocean  that  lies  between 
ourselves  and  our  colonies  ; let  us  place  the 
labour  that  is  useless  here  on  the  land  that 
is  useless  there,  and  the  danger  that  now 
menaces  us,  and  the  sorrow  and  want  that 
now  surround  us,  would  cease,  of  them- 
selves. To  effect  this  result  thoroughly 
and  efficiently,  Government  aid  is  required ; 
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for  Government  alone  has  either  power  or 
knowledge  sufficient  to  deal  with  so  great  a 
subject.  The  plea  that  individual  energy, 
private  benevolence,  or  parish  organisation 
should  be  left  to  work  the  result  out  is  a 
mere  evasion  of  the  difficulty,  and  not  a 
solution  of  it,  and  even  at  their  best  they 
would  fail.  Individual  energy  is  crushed 
out  in  those  cases  where  men  are  steeped 
in  poverty  and  utterly  broken  down ; pri- 
vate funds  already  slacken,  and  at  their 
greatest  strength  are  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  necessity  ; and  parish 
organisation  has  neither  knowledge  nor  as- 
sociation with  our  colonies  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  them  to  deal  with  the  question  as 
a whole.  Government,  on  the  contrary, 
has  all  these  points ; and  so  soon  as  it  gets 
over  the  mental  difficulty,  and  recognises 
that  it  is  at  once  its  wisdom  and  duty  to 
undertake  it,  all  other  difficulties  will  dis- 
appear. It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
various  suggestions  that  are  supposed  to  be 
involved  in  the  idea  of  Government  aid. 
The  vital  question  is,  Is  such  a step  neces- 
sary? The  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  one  fact  that  we  have  an  annual  in- 
crease of  population  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  for  whom  no  work 
exists  at  the  present  time,  and  for  whom 
there  is  no  probability  of  work  in  England 
in  the  future  ; this  one  condition  affords  the 
explanation  of  the  need  for  Government  aid. 

There  are  some  other  points  of 
the  question  that  require  to  be  kept 
in  mind.  One  is,  that  the  political 
aspect  of  the  whole  world  is  chang- 
ing, and  it  is  changing  through  the 
force  of  emigration.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power  is 
no  longer  the  test  of  political  failure 
or  success.  This  was  the  idea  held 
by  the  statesmen  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  it  guided  the  policy  of 
England  at  the  time  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  First  Napoleon.  Half  a 
century  ago  such  a policy  may  have 
seemed  true,  but  time  has  changed 
the  whole  condition  of  things. 

Europe  has  ceased  to  be  the  re- 
presentative of  the  world,  and  every 
day  makes  its  position  relatively 
less  important.  We  are  passing 
from  the  consideration  of  mere 
European  politics  to  general  world 
politics,  and  the  discussions  that 
now  arise  have  reference  to  India, 
Australia,  America,  instead  of  to 
Spanish  quarrels  or  German  alli- 


ances, and  the  power  that  under- 
lies this  change  is  the  growth  of 
new  countries  and  the  enlarged 
area  they  afford  for  the  spread  of 
civilised  life. 

The  main  element  in  the  growth 
of  these  various  countries  is  due  to 
the  great  emigration  from  Europe, 
and  chiefly  from  our  own  shores. 
At  the  present  time  and  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  a great  portion 
of  the  population  leaving  us  to  find  a 
home  elsewhere  carry  with  them  a 
sense  of  injury  created  by  suffering, 
poverty,  and  famine.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  mad  zealots  of 
Fenianism,  but  of  a large  section  of 
that  class  which  sinks  under  the 
pressure  of  trade  stagnation  and 
want  of  employment,  and  whose 
number  is  swelled  each  year  by  the 
growth  of  our  population. 

It  has  become  a great  probability 
that  the  mass  of  our  emigrants  will, 
in  any  case,  largely  increase.  As  a 
mere  matter  of  political  wisdom,  the 
question  is,  How  shall  this  emigra- 
tion be  dealt  with  ? Shall  this 
population  flow  to  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  to  add  fresh  virus  to 
the  already  existing  Anglophobia  ? 
Or  shall  it  be  utilised  not  only  in 
the  immediate  present  but  in  the 
far  future  ? That  it  can  be  utilised 
is  clear  from  the  known  facts.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  are  to-day 
in  the  infancy  of  their  political  and 
social  life,  possessing  great  climatic 
advantages,  an  enormous  territory, 
and  a keen  desire  to  be  affiliated 
more  intimately  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. What  is  still  more  important, 
they  want  that  very  population 
which  with  us  is  a burden  and  a 
danger. 

Why,  therefore,  should  we  not 
aid  its  removal  to  those  colonies 
where  it  is  so  much  wanted  ? Why 
should  we  not  endeavour  rather 
to  build  up  the  empire  than 
to  dissever  it  ? It  is  said  that 
it  is  the  aim  and  the  wish  of 
one  section  of  our  political  leaders 
to  shake  off  all  our  colonies ; they 
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bold,  although  they  do  not  openly 
express  the  thought,  that  the  wis- 
dom of  our  policy  is  for  England  to 
stand  alone,  that  we  should  not 
only  allow  but  should  foster  the 
idea  of  severance  between  ourselves 
and  our  dependencies,  and  that  we 
should  look  to  our  future  position 
as  the  mere  carriers  and  money- 
changers of  the  world. 

Such  a mode  of  viewing  the  ques- 
tion is  worthy  of  the  Plutocratic 
element  with  which  it  has  origi- 
nated. It  ignores  all  claims  except- 
ing those  that  agree  with  its  own 
interests,  but  it  forgets  that  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  present  evils  of  our 
social  life  can  be  left  to  develop 
themselves  without  the  most  pro- 
found danger  and  the  evolution  of 
a struggle  for  existence  between 
class  and  class.  The  mere  fact  that 
constantly  increasing  want  is  com- 
bined with  a rapidly  increasing 
knowledge  and  a keenly  awakened 
intelligence,  at  once  suggests  a very 
serious  problem. 

State-aided  emigration  would 
change  these  conditions.  It  would 
allow  the  strong  elements  of  demo- 
cratic thought  to  work  out  their 
result  amid  new  and  more  expan- 
sive scenes  of  life.  It  would  guide 
that  stream  of  population  towards 
those  parts  of  our  Colonial  Empire 
where  success  waits  upon  labour. 
It  would  tend  to  extinguish  that 
sense  of  animosity  which  has 
awakened  and  which  to-day  sup- 
ports Fenianism,  for  the  feeling 
would  grow  that  England  and  her 
colonies  were  parts  of  one  great 
whole,  bound  together  by  mutual 
ties  of  sympathy  and  interest.  It 
would  tend  still  further  to  promul- 
gate the  teaching  that  it  is  possible 
to  cherish  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  people  for  a higher  and  hap- 
pier life,  without  necessarily  de- 
stroying the  great  landmarks  of  the 
past.  These  things  are  possible ; 
but  we  have  little  immediate  hope 
from  the  present  Government  in 
any  matter  of  State  aid.  They  are 


already  pledged  to  the  opposite 
course,  and  so  long  as  public  opinion 
remains  quiescent,  so  long  will  the 
Government  make  no  sign.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  this 
should  be  so.  The  idea  of  State 
aid  comes  forward,  opposed  by  those 
traditional  . elements  of  thought 
which  are  at  all  times  powerful 
with  every  grade  of  English  society. 
Considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  Mr.  Gladstone  came 
to  power,  it  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated that  his  sympathies  would 
be  in  favour  of  State  aid.  There 
has  rarely  been  a man  who  has 
been  more  thoroughly  the  represen- 
tative minister  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to 
realise  the  ideas  and  hopes  that 
were  centred  in  his  career.  He 
was  looked  upon  as  the  minister 
who,  disclaiming  alike  party  and 
clique  and  rising  above  the  petti- 
ness of  the  hour  and  disregarding 
personal  interests,  would  struggle 
heartily  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Scarcely  twelve  months  have  gone 
by,  and  all  this  is  changed.  Men 
no  longer  look  upon  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  the  same  hopes,  but  entertain 
a deep,  if  not  loudly  expressed, 
suspicion  that  he  has  become  the 
mere  mouthpiece  of  a party.  Hot 
the  party  of  the  aristocracy,  not 
the  party  of  the  democracy,  but 
the  leader  and  exponent  of  a 
party  which  has  hitherto  been  un- 
known and  unrecognised — the  party 
of  the  Plutocracy.  From  such  a 
party  but  little  sympathy  can  be 
expected  with  the  people.  Their 
only  policy  and  their  only  desire  is 
to  increase  their  wealth.  They  re- 
gard State  aid  to  emigration  as  a 
mistake,  for  to  them  our  existing 
destitution  signifies  cheap  labour, 
and  a surplusage  of  human  life 
forms  a grand  ingredient  in  their 
race  with  foreign  competition.  With 
this  class  Mr.  Gladstone  has  unhap- 
pily identified  himself,  and  already 
the  signs  are  evident  that  his  popu- 
larity is  waning. 
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No  one  can  wish  to  speak  other- 
wise than  courteously  and  kindly 
of  Mr.  Bright ; his  brilliant  mental 
gifts  and  his  undoubted  integrity 
lift  him  above  the  ordinary  stamp 
of  place-hunters  ; but  in  regarding 
the  policy  that  guides  our  present 
Government,  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  influence  of  the  mind 
which  is  said  to  have  mainly  guided 
its  course.  We  cannot  forget  that 
Mr.  Bright  strenuously  opposed 
the  Factory  Bill,  condoned  railway 
monopoly,  and  vindicated  the  mon- 
strous immorality  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  food.  Mr.  Bright’s  example 
affords  one  more  instance  how  even 
an  honourable  nature  may  become 
influenced  by  association. 

If  we  turn  to  Mr.  Lowe,  a dif- 
ferent peculiarity  presents  itself ; 
for  although  a man  of  undoubted 
ability,  he  yet  exhibits  a certain 
colonial  sharpness  of  mind  and 
abruptness  of  manners  which  would 
be  more  at  home  at  the  antipodes 
than  at  Westminster;  and  his 
openly  expressed  contempt  for  the 
people  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  dogmas  of  Plutocracy. 

From  such  a Government  it 
would  seem  hopeless  to  look  for 
State  aid  to  emigration  ; but  as  they 
have  ever  shown  a delicate  sense  of 
self-preservation,  a rapid  change  of 
mind  may  easily  take  place  under 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a 
word  of  commendation  on  the  book 
which  has  formed  the  basis  of  this 
article.  Mr.  Grant  has  written  a 
work  of  great  value,  which  hap- 
pily supplies  the  facts  that  were 
wanting  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  the  course  that 
ought  to  be  followed  in  the  present 
national  emergency.  We  have  care- 
fully examined  the  statistics  which 
Mr.  Grant  has  collected  with  so 
much  care  and  ability,  and  we  have 


been  unable  to  detect  any  inaccuracy. 
We  think  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  follow  out  the  reasonings  of 
this  book  without  coming  to  the 
same  conclusions  to  which  the 
writer  has  evidently  been  led  by  the 
mere  force  of  the  facts  he  has  so 
laboriously  brought  together.  The 
book  is  written  in  a calm  and  philo- 
sophical spirit,  and  is  free  from  any 
political  bias. 

We  would  recommend  Mr.  Grant’s 
work  not  merely  to  the  attention 
of  our  legislators  and  statesmen, 
but  we  would  gladly  see  it  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  our  intelli- 
gent working  men,  that  they  might 
learn  from  indisputable  facts  the 
real  state  of  things  at  home,  and  how 
hopeless  it  is  to  look  for  any  perma- 
nent improvement  there  ; that  they 
might  feel  that  their  only  escape 
from  the  poverty  and  misery  which 
oppress  them  is  to  seek  a home  in 
another  land  ; that  emigration  is  the 
only  remedy,  and  that  such  emi- 
gration, to  be  effectual,  must  be 
aided  by  all  the  resources  of  the 
State. 

Such  a policy,  if  carried  out  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  before  our  people 
are  demoralised  by  misery  and  want, 
would  indeed  make  England  ‘ the 
living  mother  of  empires,’  would 
make  her  colonies  an  integral 
part  of  her  dominion,  whose  people, 
instead  of  being  animated  by  those 
feelings  of  hostility  which  charac- 
terise the  emigrants  from  her  shores 
to  the  United  States,  would  be 
bound  to  her  by  ties  of  sympathy 
and  gratitude,  whose  interests 
would  be  everywhere  identical  with 
her  own,  and  whose  energies  and 
untiring  labour  would  not  only  de- 
velop new  resources  and  create  new 
centres  of  wealth,  but  would  increase 
in  an  unparalleled  degree  the  pro- 
sperity and  greatness  of  England 
herself.  F.  P. 
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MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

By  Leslie  Stephen. 


WE  all  owe  a great  deal  to  Mr. 

Matthew  Arnold.  He  has  done 
more  than  almost  any  other  man  to 
pierce  that  thick  layer  of  stolid 
complacency  with  which  the  ordi- 
nary Englishman  had  covered  him- 
self as  with  a cloak.  A few  years 
ago  we  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
thanks  daily  in  our  various  temples 
that  we  were  not  as  those  foreigners, 
but  read  onr  Daily  Telegraph  every 
morning,  and  helped  to  carry  out 
4 Anglo- Saxondom’s  idee,’  that  idea 
being,  I need  hardly  say,  that 
4 every  man  does  just  what  he  damn 
pleases.’  Now  we  are,  for  the  most 
part,  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
admitting  onr  grievous  defects, 
trembling  at  the  gigantic  powers 
exhibited  by  foreign  States,  and 
fearing  that,  even  from  a purely 
shopkeeping  point  of  view,  we  are 
getting  rather  behindhand  in  the 
world.  Sackcloth  and  ashes  is  at 
times  a very  sanitary,  if  not  a very 
comfortable,  costume.  We  should 
be  grateful  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
for  helping  us  to  put  it  on,  not  less 
than  for  the  singularly  graceful 
manner  in  which  he  has  overcome 
our  coy  resistance.  Occasionally, 
perhaps,  his  language  has  been  a 
little  unpalatable,  and  his  contempt 
rather  too  little  disguised.  When, 
for  example,  I find  ‘ mere  blatancy 
and  truculent  hardness  ’ attributed 
to  one  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  victims,  I 
begin  to  fancy  that  one  great  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  ‘ sweetness 
and  light’  is  the  power  of  calling 
names  without  being  quite  as  annoy- 
ing, which  may  be  nearly  as  coarse, 
as  ordinary  Billingsgate.  I fear,  too, 
that  I am  not  so  grateful  as  I should 
be  for  the  popularisation  of  the  term 
4 Philistine.’  Mr.  Arnold  doubtless 
uses  it  with  undeviating  correct- 
ness; but  since  it  has  come  into 


general  service  it  has  lost  much  of 
its  pungency.  As  a clergyman  calls 
everyone  from  whom  he  differs  an 
atheist,  and  a bargee  has  one  or  two 
favourite  but  unmentionable  expres- 
sions for  the  same  purpose,  so  a prig 
always  calls  his  adversary  a Philis- 
tine. (Th  is,  however,  is  the  ordinary 
fate  of  language.  When  words  gain 
general  currency  they  are  inevitably 
deprived  of  the  sharpness  of  defini- 
tion which  distinguished  them  when 
they  were  fresh  from  the  mint ; and 
I have  no  doubt  that  the  genus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Arnold  is  really  as 
distinctly  marked  and  fully  as  pre- 
valent in  these  islands  as  he  appears 
to  think.  Amongst  the  Philistines 
it  is  very  natural  that  the  Dis- 
senters should  occupy  a prominent 
place.  They  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  class  where  Philistinism 
is  specially  rampant,  and  they  are 
cut  off  by  deep  lines,  some  of  them 
natural  and  others  more  or  less 
artificially  created,  from  the  great 
intellectual  current  of  the  day.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Arnold 
should  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
tell  them  in  very  polite  though  very 
cutting  language  that  they  are  stu- 
pid, ignorant,  narrow-minded,  pro- 
vincial, and,  in  short,  possessed  of 
that  assemblage  of  qualities — I do 
not  profess  to  enumerate  them 
accurately — connoted  by  the  term 
Philistine.  His  latest  utterances 
upon  this  fruitful  subject  are  con- 
tained in  his  recent  work  on  St. 
Paul  and  Protestantism.  The  book 
appears  to  be  the  expansion  and 
justification  of  some  previous  re- 
marks made  in  his  essay  on  Culture 
and  Anarchy ; and  it  has  taken  him 
over  so  many  wide  questions,  histo- 
rical, social,  and  philosophical,  that 
I should  be  utterly  disqualified  by 
sheer  ignorance  from  following  him 
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through  any  large  part  of  the  field. 
In  what  follows,  I can  only  suggest 
certain  reflections,  which  would  re- 
quire a much,  greater  space  to  be 
properly  supported  or  even  fully 
explained.  They  refer  simply  to  the 
opinion,  inculcated  in  many  parts 
of  his  book,  that  all  who  believe  in 
right  reason,  culture,  and  enlighten- 
ment should  endeavour  to  maintain 
the  Church  of  England  as  a national 
institution.  One  is  perhaps  a little 
surprised  at  first  sight  to  discover 
that  so  antiquated  a body  deserves 
the  approval,  even  in  a modified 
form,  of  a gentleman  so  profoundly 
imbued  with  the  newest  modern 
ideas  ; as  it  must  be  highly  gratify- 
ing to  many  old-fashioned  people  to 
find  that  St.  Paul,  in  spite  of  his 
frequent  faults  of  logic  and  taste, 
passes  muster  so  well  on  the  whole 
before  his  enlightened  critic.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  surprising  in 
the  condemnation  passed  upon  the 
Dissenters.  Mr.  Arnold,  with  his 
usual  ingenuity,  has  found  a typical 
expression  of  their  sentiments  in  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Winterbotham’s.  That 
gentleman,  he  says,  ‘ interprets  their 
very  inner  frame  of  mind’  in  the 
following  sentence.  ‘ There  was  a 
spirit ,’  he  said,  ‘ of  watchful  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  Eissenters  which 
made  them  prone  to  take  offence ; 
therefore  statesmen  • should  not  in- 
troduce the  Established  Church  into 
all  the  institutions  of  the  country.’ 
‘That,’  says  Mr.  Arnold,  ‘is  posi- 
tively the  whole  speech  ! “ Strife, 

jealousy,  wrath,  contentions,  back- 
bitings ” — we  know  the  catalogue. 
And  the  Dissenters  are  by  their  own 
confession  so  full  of  these,  and  the 
very  existence  of  an  organisation  of 
Dissent  so  makes  them  a necessity, 
that  the  State  is  required  to  frame 
its  legislation  in  consideration  of 
them.’  Mr.  Arnold  forcibly  con- 
trasts this  feeling  with  the  ‘ mild- 
ness and  sweet  reasonableness  ’ 
which  is — or  ought  to  be — the  es- 
' sence  of  our  religion.  With  his 
usual  desire  to  be  fair,  he  excepts 


many  of  the  best  Dissenting  mini- 
sters from  his  censure.  But  the 
inevitable  tendency  even  of  Wes- 
leyanism  is  to  encourage  that  petty 
spirit  of  division  which  is  summed 
up  in  his  favourite  phrase  from 
Burke  about  the  ‘ Dissidence  of 
Dissent  and  the  Protestantism  of 
the  Protestant  religion,’  and  which 
he  has  chosen  to  christen  ‘ Mialism ;’ 
whilst  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
same  spirit  is  represented  in  an 
even  lower  form  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Cattle — the  gentleman  who,  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  Murphy’s  riots, 
asserted  in  a very  blatant  and  tru- 
culent manner  that  the  Mass  came 
from  the  bottomless  pit.  To  the 
natural  question  of  the  Dissenter 
why  he  should  be  more  blamed 
than  the  Churchman  for  the  strife 
produced  by  their  mutual  ri- 
valry, Mr.  Arnold  replies  shortly, 
‘Because  the  Church  cannot  help 
existing,  and  you  can ! ’ The  Church, 
he  continues,  is  there  ; and  ‘ strife, 
jealousy,  and  self-assertion  are  sure 
to  come  with  breaking  off  from  her;’ 
whence  it  follows  that  there  is  a 
strong  d priori  presumption  against 
the  Dissenter.  But  Mr.  Arnold  en- 
forces this  general  consideration  by 
a more  special  argument.  He  de- 
clares that  Dissenters  believe  in  an 
obsolete  set  of  doctrines,  and  that 
the  doctrines  would  be,  in  any  case, 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  schism. 
The  proof  of  the  first  of  these  pro- 
positions occupies  the  largest  part 
of  the  book.  The  central  belief  of 
Dissenters  is  concerned  with  those 
obsolete  metaphysical  doctrines 
about  justification  and  election 
which,  after  puzzling  the  acutest 
intellects  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  have  so  completely 
lost  all  interest  at  the  present  day. 
The  Dissenter  asserts  that  as  these 
doctrines  come  directly  from  St. 
Paul,  he  can  by  no  means  give 
them  up.  Mr.  Arnold  endeavours  ' 
to  prove  that  St.  Paul  really  meant 
something  quite  different,  or  that  if 
he  ever  lapsed  into  Calvinism  it 
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was  by  way  of  oversight,  and  in 
order  to  extricate  himself  from  cer- 
tain irrelevant  metaphysical  puzzles. 
His  Calvinism  was,  at  most,  the 
mere  husk  and  shell  of  his  teaching, 
and  not  its  substance.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  a vicious  and  one- 
sided ‘Hebraism’ — to  use  another 
of  Mr.  Arnold’s  favourite  phrases — 
to  seize  upon  the  outside  forms  and 
then  stereotype  them  as  the  neces- 
sary expression  of  the  truth.  Having 
thus  struck  at  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  Puritans,  and,  so  to  speak, 
turned  their  own  guns  against 
them  by  showing  the  true  bearing 
of  Paul’s  doctrine,  he  has  still 
another  weapon  in  store  for  them. 
Even  if  you  are  right  and  Church- 
men are  wrong  upon  these  specu- 
lative matters,  is  that  any  reason, 
he  asks,  for  separation?  The  Evan- 
gelicals, who  hold  substantially  to 
your  creed,  have  at  least  this  ad- 
vantage, that  though  their  opinions 
are  equally  obsolete,  they  do  not 
find  in  them  a pretext  for  divisions 
and  quarrels.  If  Mr.  Liddon  asserts 
the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
believes  in  Apostolical  succession, 
and  Mr.  Mackonochie  is  a Ritual- 
ist, they  cannot  exclude  from  the 
Church  those  who  believe  neither 
in  Apostolical  succession  nor  in  the 
Real  Presence,  and  who  do  not 
choose  to  practise  Ritualism.  Ad- 
mitting, as  Mr.  Arnold  fully  admits, 
that  both  ‘sacerdotalism  and  soli- 
fidianism  are  erroneous  develop- 
ments,’ he  nevertheless  holds  that 
there  is  much  that  is  valuable  in 
the  ideas  and  practice  of  both  par- 
ties, and  that  the  secession  of  either 
party  from  the  Establishment  tends 
to  weaken  it  and  narrow  it  by  de- 
priving it  of  very  useful  elements. 

Such  is,  I hope,  a tolerably  faith- 
ful sketch  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  main 
line  of  argument ; and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  sort  of  defence  a 
Dissenter  would  naturally  set  up. 
For  example,  the  argument  seems 
at  first  sight  to  prove  a good  deal 


too  much.  It  is  really  an  argument 
not  against  the  Protestantism  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  but  against  ' 
Protestantism  altogether.  It  is  as 
cogent  against  Luther  and  Calvin 
as  against  Baxter  or  Wesley.  If 
speculative  truth  can  in  no  case  be 
sufficient  ground  for  schism,  the 
Church  of  England  is,  one  would 
think,  as  little  justified  in  separating 
from  Christendom  as  any  knot  of 
Philistine  tradesmen  in  splitting  off* 
from  the  Church  of  England.  A 
true  Church  ought  to  be  cosmopoli- 
tan, and  neither  provincial  nor  na- 
tional ; we  are  cut  off  as  decidedly, 
if  not  as  widely  separated,  from  the 
main  currents  of  European  thought 
by  shutting  ourselves  up  in  our  insu- 
lar system,  as  by  joining  the  Particu- 
lar Baptists  or  the  Sandemanians. 
To  this  objection,  which  he  of  course 
anticipates,  Mr.  Arnold’s  answer  is 
remarkable.  ‘Is  there  not  any  se- 
paration,’ the  Dissenter  is  supposed 
to  ask,  ‘ which  is  right  or  reason- 
able ? ’ ‘ Yes,’  says  Mr.  Arnold, 

‘ separation  on  plain  points  of  morals, 
for  these  involve  the  very  essence  of 
the  Christian  Gospel  and  the  very 
ground  on  which  the  Christian 
Church  is  built.  The  sale  of  indul- 
gences, if  deliberately  instituted  and 
persisted  in  by  the  main  body  of  the 
Church,  afforded  a valid  ground  for 
breaking  unity.  The  doctrine  of 
Purgatory  or  .the  Real  Presence  did 
not.’  We  were  justified  in  separat- 
ing because  we  made  ‘ the  least  se- 
paration possible,’  and  on  account 
of  the  ‘ moral  corruptions  of  Rome.’ 
To  this  there  seems  to  be  a singu- 
larly simple  answer.  The  moral 
corruptions  of  a Church  are  the  re- 
sult, in  great  measure  at  least,  of  its 
erroneous  doctrines  ; the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences was  made  possible  by  the 
superstitions  current  at  the  time  ; 
how  could  any  clear-headed  man 
denounce  the  corrupt  practices  with- 
out denouncing  the  errors  on  which 
they  were  based  ? How  could  a 
Mormon  attack  polygamy  without 
attacking  the  inspiration  of  Brigham 
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Young  ? and  how  can  a Protestant 
attack  indulgences  without  attack- 
ing the  monstrous  pretensions  of 
sacerdotalism  on  which  they  are 
founded  ? The  root  of  the  evil 
must  be  extirpated  as  well  as  its 
fruits  if  any  good  work  is  to  be  done, 
and  the  last  man  to  object  should  be 
the  man  who  has  been  most  eloquent 
on  the  folly  of  attaching  importance 
to  the  mechanism  instead  of  to  the 
spirit  of  an  institution.  The  Re- 
formers would  have  been  unworth}7- 
of  producing  any  effect  on  mankind 
if  they  had  not  felt  that  the  dogma 
of  the  Church  was  as  much  to  blame 
as  the  more  external  developments 
for  which  it  supplied  a foundation. 
A doctrine  which  led  to  no  practical 
results  whatever  might  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  but  doctrines  were 
in  fact  attacked  because  they  were 
felt  to  be  inextricably  bound  up  with 
practical  results  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable kind.  If,  indeed,  it  were 
possible  to  attack  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church  without  separating  from 
it,  there  would  be  some  colour  for 
Mr.  Arnold’s  criticism.  Unluckily, 
- the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Nobody 
objects  openly  to  my  denunciations 
of  an  abuse,  but  directly  I fall 
foul  of  a dogma  I am  told  that  I 
shall  be  burnt,  hanged,  excommu- 
nicated, or  damned  everlastingly. 
The  fault  is  not  with  those  who  dis- 
pute the  opinion,  but  with  those 
who  make  their  objection  to  it  a 
cause  for  the  damning,  burning, 
and  excommunicating  aforesaid.  If 
a man  insists  upon  putting  forward 
some  trifling  opinion,  he  may  be  a 
fool  for  his  pains  ; but  those  are  at 
least  equally  to  blame  who  on  ac- 
count of  a trifling  error  insist  upon 
turning  him  out  of  the  Church  or 
the  world.  Indeed,  the  more  trifling 
the  opinion,  the  greater  the  fault  of 
those  who  make  it  an  essential  con- 
dition. The  Church  which  insists 
upon  excluding  every  fool  and  punc- 
tilious person  is  as  foolish  as  the 
muddle-headed  and  over-conscien- 
tious men  whom  it  excludes.  It 
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says  in  substance,  ‘ You  must  declare 
your  belief  in  this  or  that  dogma,  or 
you  shall  suffer  for  it  in  this  world 
and  the  next the  man  replies, 1 1 will 
rather  suffer  all  the  penalties  you  can 
inflict  than  say  that  I believe  what 
I don’t  believe  ; ’ whereupon  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  remarks,  ‘ What  a 
narrow-minded,  contentious,  wrath- 
ful, backbiting  person  you  must  be 
to  break  the  unity  of  the  Church  for 
a speculative  opinion  ! ’ Obviously 
the  chief  moral  of  his  remarks  is  a 
different  one,  namely,  that  a Church 
which  makes  the  holding  of  any 
opinions  a condition  of  membership 
should  impose  as  few  tests  as  pos- 
sible consistently  with  the  necessity 
for  harmony  of  sentiment  and  unity 
of  action.  This  indeed  would  be 
fully  granted  by  Mr.  Arnold  ; but  at 
the  same  time  his  argument  would 
seem  to  imply  that,  whatever  the 
failings  of  the  Chu  rch  in  this  respect, 
we  have  no  right  to  haggle  at  any 
tests  so  long  as  the  Church  exer- 
cises on  the  whole  a good  moral  in- 
fluence. We  ought,  for  example, 
to  declare  our  belief  in  purgatory 
though  we  may  feel  sure  that  no- 
body knows  anything  about  it,  or  in 
the  Real  Presence  though  we  may 
consider  it  to  be  a preposterous 
and  unmeaning  superstition,  or  at 
least  we  ought  to  refrain  from  at- 
tacking those  dogmas  till  somebody 
deduces  some  objectionable  practice 
from  the  erroneous  teaching.  Be- 
lieving, as  I do,  that  the  habit  of 
telling  lies  or  believing  falsehoods 
inevitably  leads  to  bad  results,  I 
would  rather  take  the  liberty  of 
speaking  my  mind  on  such  points, 
and  leaving  to  others  the  responsi- 
bility of  ‘ breaking  the  unity  of  the 
Church  ’ by  turning  me  out  for  my 
sincerity.  The  true  canon,  in  short, 
would  seem  to  be  different.  Separa- 
tion is  not  only  justifiable,  but  im- 
perative, when  the  only  alternative 
is  telling  lies  or  breaking  any  moral 
law.  When  separation  is  made 
because  we  do  not  like  to  associate 
with  people  who  hold  different 
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opinions  or  commit  actions  which 
we  think  wrong,  it  is  of  course 
more  questionable  policy.  We  can 
hardly  lay  down  any  fixed  rulp,  be- 
yond admitting  that  dissent  of  the 
latter  kind  requires  some  strong 
justification. 

This  point,  however,  though  of 
some  importance,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  does  not  immediately 
touch  Mr.  Arnold’s  main  argument. 
The  greater  part  of  his  book  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  proof  that  the  Dis- 
senters do  in  fact  hold  obsolete  doc- 
trines. If  this  statement  be  true, 
the  sooner  he  can  persuade  them  to 
abandon  their  theories  the  better; 
and  I should  not  for  a moment 
dispute  its  truth.  I would  rather 
propose  to  extend  the  proposition 
to  other  classes  than  Dissenters. 
When  we  have  all  given  up  our 
nonsense,  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty about  securing  unity.  I 
will  only  remark  in  passing  that 
Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  deal  rather 
harder  measure  to  the  Dissenters 
and  to  their  intellectual  ances- 
tors than  to  the  great  Apostle  of 
whom  he  writes  so  eloquently. 
Whenever  Paul  falls  into  a little 
over-Hebraising,  or  is  puzzled  with 
some  irrelevant  metaphysics,  or 
saves  us  a bit  of  downright 
Calvinism,  as  m the  case  of  that 
unfortunate  metaphor  about  the 
potter’s  wheel,  Mr.  Arnold  extends 
to  him  the  kindest  consideration. 
He  is  acquitted  on  the  well-known 
plea  that  he  knew  no  better  ; he  was 
hampered  by  the  language  and  the 
ideas  current  at  his  time ; and  these 
errors  are  the  mere  excrescences  and 
superfluous  incrustations  of  his  true 
doctrine.  Nothing,  I imagine,  could 
be  truer ; but  I fancy  that  equal  in- 
dulgence would  not  be  out  of  place 
in  dealing,  I will  not  say  with  the 
Rev.  W.  Cattle,  but  at  least  with 
Luther  and  Calvin.  They  must 
surely  have  had  something  in  them 
beyond  a crude  mixture  of  legal 
and  metaphysical  jargon,  or  the 
Reformation  could  hardly  have  been 


that  great  moral  movement  which 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  describes.  I 
should  imagine  that  under  all  the 
special  pleading  about  election  and 
justification  and  the  infinite  intri- 
cacies of  the  quinquarticular  con- 
troversy, there  lurked  some  very 
genuine  beliefs  in  Puritan  minds  as 
to  the  relations  between  God  and 
man,  and  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
dogmatic  corruptions  of  Rome. 
Perhaps  when  Luther  talked  about 
St.  Paul  he  had  really  penetrated 
a little  below  the  outside  husk, 
though  of  course  not  so  deeply  as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  He  had  not 
the  culture  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  he  really  had  some  kind 
of  genuine  meaning  in  him.  Let 
us,  however,  assume  that  the  modern 
Dissenting  theology  is  as  barren  and 
obsolete  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
maintains  ; and  further,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Articles  or  the 
Liturgy  to  which  Dissenters  can 
rightfully  object ; they  can  doubt- 
less argue  their  own  case,  but,  at 
any  rate,  I should  have  neither  the 
desire  nor  the  presumption  to  be 
their  advocate.  On  one  other  argu- 
ment I must  dwell  a little  longer. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  goes  'at 
some  length  into  history  to  prove, 
what  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
Dissenters  always  took  a narrower 
view  of  theology  than  the  Church  of 
England  ; that  they  made  difficul- 
ties on  trifling  points  where  they 
should  have  been  satisfied ; and 
that,  in  short,  they  always  were,, 
and  still  are,  chiefly  to  blame  for 
the  divisions  whose  existence  w& 
lament.  If  they  would  only  give 
up  their  silly  scruples  and  join  the 
Established  Church,  we  should  get 
rid  of  a quantity  of  Philistinism 
which  is  at  present  a dead  weight 
upon  the  natural  powers  of  develop- 
ment When  reading  this,  and 
sympathising  with  very  much  that 
Mr.  Arnold  says,  I could  not  help  ■ 
doubting  the  logical  value  of  the 
whole  class  of  arguments  of  which 
this  is  an  eloquent  example.  What 
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does  it  matter  who  is  to  blame  now 
or  who  was  to  blame  two  hundred 
years  ago  ; or,  rather,  is  it  possible 
to  portion  out  praise  and  blame  after 
this  fashion,  and  attribute  all  the 
mischiefs  of  our  system  to  any  par- 
ticular class  of  men  ? Mr.  Arnold’s 
argument  reminded  me  of  one  which 
a short  time  ago  made  a consider- 
able noise  in  the  world.  We  were 
informed  by  very  well  qualified 
judges  that  the  celebrated  book 
called  Janus  was  a crushing  refuta- 
tion of  the  Ultramontane  claims. 
Assuming  that  it  was  as  accurate 
and  as  learned  as  its  admirers 
asserted,  it  certainly  was  a heavy 
blow  at  Ultramontanism ; but  I 
confess  to  have  been  rather  sur- 
prised that  its  admirers  should  not 
have  seen  that  it  was  a blow  at 
something  else.  An  infidel  or  a 
Protestant  might  accept  its  state- 
ments without  qualification,  and,  if 
he  so  pleased,  have  exulted  over 
them  accordingly.  But  it  was  sin- 
gular that  any  man  calling  himself 
a Catholic  should  admire  the  book, 
and  not  see  that  in  whatever  degree 
it  told  against  Ultramontanes, 
it  told  in  a precisely  equal  degree 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  general.  The  force  of  the  recoil 
was  accurately  measured  by  the 
force  of  the  blow.  The  book,  in 
fact,  came  simply  to  this : the 

popes,  it  said,  have  reached  their 
present  power  by  lying,  forging, 
bullying,  and  a variety  of  sharp 
practice  that  would  have  been 
creditable  to  the  most  corrupt  of 
American  politicians.  The  asser- 
tion was  that  the  popes  and  their 
supporters  were  a set  of  tyrannical 
and  wicked  tricksters  who  had  for 
centuries  been  carrying  out  the  plan 
of  gradually  erecting  a spiritual 
despotism  of  the  worst  kind  ; the  in- 
ference was  that  the  popes  and  their 
supporters  were  very  bad  people 
and  ought  to  be  resisted.  Granted, 
by  all  means  ! But  why  are  we  to 
stop  there  ? What  are  we  to  say  to 
the  great  organisation  which  enabled 


these  liars  and  bullies  to  carry  out 
their  schemes  with  such  uniform 
success  P If  one  pope,  or  even  one 
body  of  men,  had  performed  such  a 
feat  for  once,  we  might  fairly  sup- 
pose that  it  was  owing  to  some  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  or  to  the 
peculiar  baseness  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. But  when  we  see  the  same 
scheme  carried  on  for  generation 
after  generation,  taken  up  by  one 
pope  after  another,  always  diabolical 
and  always  successful — and  the 
whole  pith  of  Janus  was  the  asser- 
tion of  these  propositions — what  are 
we  to  say  ? The  body  which  lends 
itself  to  such  manoeuvres  must  be 
radically  defective,  as  surely  as  a 
ship  which  always  leans  to  one 
side,  however  the  wind  blows,  can- 
not be  properly  ballasted.  If  for 
many  hundred  years  every  man  in 
a certain  position  goes  wrong  in  the 
same  way,  and  always  succeeds  in 
his  evil  designs,  the  fault  musb  lie 
in  the  system  which  exposed  him  to 
temptation,  gave  him  the  power  to 
do  evil,  and  ensnare  or  cajole  other 
men  to  believe  in  him  and  obey  him. 
A child  may  believe  that  it  was  the 
wicked  popes  who  did  it  all,  and 
were  always  to  blame  ; anyone  who 
takes  larger  views  of  things  will  re- 
member that  when  a whole  class  of 
men  is  thus  universally  condemned, 
it  must  be  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  placed,  and  not  the 
mere  abnormal  tendencies  of  the  men 
themselves,  to  which  the  condemna- 
tion is  really  applicable.  In  short 
Janus  was  a highly  appropriate 
name  for  a book  which  looked 
both  ways  at  once,  and  was  at  least 
as  fatal  to  its  supporters  as  to  its  ad- 
versaries. It  is  the  old  story,  which 
I have  constantly  seen  illustrated — 
if  so  humble  a comparison  may  be 
pardoned — in  a pair-oared  boat.  It 
runs  into  the  bank  and  is  upset.  ‘It 
was  all  your  fault,  ’ says  bow  to  stroke, 
‘for  not  pulling  hard  enough.’  ‘Ko,’ 
replies  stroke,  ‘it  was  your  fault  for 
pulling  too  hard.’  The  bystander 
can  only  observe  that  the  original 
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fault  was  tliat  the  crew  was  im- 
properly constituted  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Arguments  of  this  kind  are  so 
common  that  they  deserve  a special 
place  amongst  our  ordinary  falla- 
cies. They  are,  I believe,  examples 
of  what  Bentham  (I  beg  pardon  for 
referring  to  one  of  Mr.  Arnold’s 
pet  aversions)  calls  the  4 calculation  - 
spurning  - partiality  - preacher’s  de- 
vice,’ of  which  the  summary  is, 

‘ argue  not  against  the  use  from  the 
abuse.’  In  other  words,  call  all  the 
bad  consequences  of  any  institution 
its  abuse,  and  all  the  good  conse- 
quences its  use  ; and  then  refuse  to 
take  the  first  into  account  when  you 
are  estimating  the  value  of  the  whole. 
The  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  as 
Janus  endeavours  to  prove  from 
uniform  and  prolonged  experience, 
inevitably  tends  to  generating  des- 
potism and  increasing  it  from  age 
to  age  ; but  this  being  merely  an 
abuse,  we  are  not  to  take  account 
of  it  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  the 
Church.  Similarly  we  are  often 
told  that  some  political  constitution 
would  be  perfect  if  only  everybody 
concerned  would  do  their  duty — as 
if  it  were  the  most  reasonable  thing 
in  the  world  to  expect  the  fulfilment 
of  that  trifling  condition  ; or  that 
the  plan  of  a campaign  would  have 
been  perfect  except  that  at  a critical 
moment  some  subordinate  blun- 
dered or  a regiment  ran  away,  as 
though  a general  should  have 
counted  upon  infallible  subordinates 
and  troops  incapable  of  fear.  In 
short,  we  are  always  coming  upon 
our  old  friend,  the  theorist,  who 
makes  a plan  of  unimpeachable 
wisdom,  which  somehow  refuses  to 
work,  and  complacently  exclaims, 
tant  pis  pour  les  faits  ! And,  if  I 
may  venture  to  say  so,  this  is  pre- 
cisely Avhat  Mr.  Arnold  appears  to 
me  to  be  doing.  Here  is  our  per- 
fectly admirable  Church  of  England, 
the  object  of  veneration  of  I know 
not  how  many  great  men,  from 
Hooker  to  Coleridge,  to  say  nothing 
of  more  modern  names.  If  only 


people  would  all  accept  the  theory 
on  which  it  is  constructed,  if  only 
the  middle  classes  would  be  intel- 
ligent enough  to  give  up  their 
wretched  fragments  of  obsolete 
theology,  and  work  in  harmony 
with  the  clergy,  if  only  Dissenting 
preachers  would  give  way  to  the 
parson  of  the  parish,  the  State  officer, 
who,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  ‘ cannot 
help  being  there  ;’  if,  in  short,  we 
would  all  accept  the  teaching  of 
right  reason,  and  Philistines  would 
listen  to  us  the  children  of  light  ; 
why,  then,  what  an  admirable  in- 
stitution it  would  be ! But  does 
Mr.  Arnold  hold  it  to  be  a miracu- 
lous circumstance,  incapable  of  being 
predicted  or  taken  into  account  by 
reasonable  statesmen,  that  trades- 
men should  be  stupid  and  the  mid- 
dle classes  generally  Philistine,  and 
Dissenting  preachers  impracticable, 
or  does  he  rather  think  that  these 
w'ere  part  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  the  problem  ? I cannot  doubt 
what  his  answer  would  be  ; and, 
assuming  that  he  w'ould  be  induced 
to  believe  in  the  natural  pigheaded- 
ness of  his  countrymen,  he  would 
also  admit  that  Dissent  is  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  an  establish- 
ment ; if  you  Avould  do  aAvay  with 
Dissenters  you  should  do  away  with 
the  State  Church,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  if  you  would  finally  do 
away  with  smuggling  you  should 
do  away  Avith  the  customs  duties. 
Unless  you  are  prepared  for  the  old 
plan  of  punishing  nonconformity 
and  burning  heretics,  Dissenting 
sects  with  narrow  creeds  and  petty 
prejudices  are  as  natural  a conse- 
quence of  Church  establishments  as 
an  illegitimate  trade  of  a Govern- 
ment monopoly  not  enforced  by 
sufficient  penalties  on  the  private 
competitors. 

The  presumption  is  that  Avhen 
we  find  the  evils  denounced  by  Mr. 
Arnold  persisting  for  so  many  gene- 
rations in  so  virulent  a form,  the}' 
are  the  result  not  of  the  stupidity  or 
malice  of  ary  particular  class,  but 
of  the  unsystematic  and  haphazard 
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way  in  which  our  constitution  has 
been  developed.  On  one  hand  we 
have  a Church  which  is  utterly  un- 
equal to  the  functions  entrusted  to 
it  in  theory ; and  on  the  other  a 
number  of  independent  sects,  which 
have  become  more  narrow-minded 
and  jealous  than  they  would  natu- 
rally be  from  the  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  their  rivals.  Mr.  Arnold 
seems  to  look  too  exclusively  to  one 
side  of  the  mischief,  and  to  attribute 
to  the  gratuitous  perversity  of  Dis- 
senters what  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  trying  to  construct  or  to 
maintain  a State  Church  when  it 
no  longer  corresponds  to  the  wants 
of  society.  The  inference,  then, 
from  his  statements  is  so  far  just  as 
strongly  in  favour  of  disestablishing 
the  Church  as  of  preserving  it  in  the 
rather  faint  hope  that  all  the  Dis- 
senters will  become  Mr.  Arnold’s 
disciples. 

As,  however,  this  may  have  a 
slightly  paradoxical  sound,  and  as, 
after  all,  Mr.  Arnold  would  not 
accept  the  argument  precisely  in 
the  way  in  which  I have  put  it,  I 
must  endeavour  to  expound  it  rather 
more  fully.  The  answer,  in  fact, 
which  is  implied  in  Mr.  Arnold’s 
writings  is  something  to  this  effect : 
Dissent  from  the  Church  of  England 
was  the  result  of  an  intellectual 
movement,  which  had  never  the 
elements  of  a permanent  vitality, 
and  is  now  become  altogether  effete. 
The  Protestant  sects  may  therefore 
be  expected  to  decay  in  propor- 
tion as  the  doctrines  which  once 
formed  their  animating  principle 
sink  into  oblivion.  So  far  again 
as  Dissent  was  due  to  the  defec- 
tive organisation  of  the  Establish- 
ment we  may  hope  that  gradually 
the  ‘ free  play  of  consciousness  ’ will 
exercise  so  healthy  an  influence  that 
the  existing  abuses  will  be  gradually 
removed,  and  the  Church  be  gradu- 
ally remodelled  in  accordance  with 
modern  ideas.  Whoever,  then,  was 
to  blame  originally,  we  may  expect 
that  the  future  will  be  characterised 
by  a slow  but  steady  increase  of 


harmony,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  the  organ 
of  a sweetly  reasonable  religion. 
The  question  whether  this  antici- 
pation is  likely  to  be  realised  could 
only  be  answered  satisfactorily  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  facts  and 
a just  appreciation  of  the  leading 
tendencies  of  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Arnold’s  historical  account  of  Dis- 
sent, though  useless  for  the  purposes 
of  recrimination,  might  throw  much 
light  upon  the  future  development 
of  our  system.  One  or  two  obvious 
reflections  may  help  us  to  estimate 
the  value  of  his  anticipations. 

I have  already  expressed  a certain 
surprise  at  the  comparative  favour 
with  which  Mr.  Arnold  treats  the 
Establishment,  but  it  is  plain  that 
he  is  fully  awake  to  its  weak  points, 
though  he  may  not  care  to  insist 
upon  them.  He  tells  us,  in  his 
peculiar  dialect,  that  the  chief 
danger  of  the  Church  lies  in  its 
tendency  to  become  an  ‘ appendage 
of  the  barbarians.’  This  is  saying 
epigrammatically  that  the  hold  of 
the  Church  is  mainly  upon  the 
upper  classes  ; for  the  true  Philis- 
tines don’t  like  it,  and  the  popu- 
lace are  profoundly  indifferent  to 
it.  The  Church  of  England,  in  fact, 
provides  on  the  whole  the  most 
gentlemanlike  religion  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  Its  clergy  are  incom- 
parably the  best  dressed  priesthood 
in  Europe.  It  is  perfectly  refresh- 
ing to  compare  the  decent  costume 
of  an  English  parson  taking  his 
summer  holiday  with  the  ragged 
garments  of  the  poor  snuffy  old 
parish  priests  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact  in  some  Tyrolese  or 
Italian  village.  We  feel  with  pride 
that  the  Englishman  has  a due  sense 
of  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
certain  social  status , and  belongs  to 
that  class  which  occasionally  dresses 
for  dinner  and  takes  a bath  every 
morning.  Our  divines,  of  course, 
share  the  faults  of  the  class  from 
which  they  spring;  and  though  they 
would  probably  (as  even  Mr.  Galton 
admits  in  his  work  on  Hereditary 
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■ Genius ) be  able  to  produce  as  good 
a cricket  eleven  as  any  other  pro- 
fessional body,  they  are  a little  apt 
to  be  stupid  and  ultra-conservative. 
Even  in  America,  where  we  fre- 
quently hear  of  the  progress  of  the 
Church  of  England,  its  great  merit 
is,  I believe,  that  it  is  the  fashion- 
able Church.  Every  other  organisa- 
tion except  the  Roman  Catholic  has 
even  there  a certain  social  stigma 
upon  it ; the  Unitarians,  who  are  at 
least  educated  people,  have  the  taint 
of  radicalism,  and  Methodists  and 
Baptists  are  given  to  ranting,  and 
to  inquisitive  ways  as  to  their 
neighbour’s  chances  of  salvation. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  objectionable 
to  the  male  mind  from  its  con- 
fessors and  tendency  to  social  and 
intellectual  despotism.  But  in  the 
Church  of  England  you  can  always 
ask  your  spiritual  pastor  to  dinner 
without  fear  of  his  using  a knife 
in  place  of  a fork,  or  enquiring  into 
the  welfare  of  your  soul.  This  is  a 
very  great  comfort,  and  implies 
freedom  from  many  annoyances. 
The  Church  has,  of  course,  many 
higher  claims  upon  our  respect,  but 
this  peculiarity  is  also  symptom- 
atic of  certain  serious  weaknesses. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  that 
feeling  to  which  Mr.  Winter- 
bo  tham  was  really  alluding  when 
he  complained,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
thinks,  so  very  unreasonably,  that 
clergymen  disliked  having  Dis- 
senters in  their  parishes.  If  I re- 
member rightly,  he  complained  of 
Dissenting  preachers  being  coupled 
with  publicans  ; but  what  he  really 
meant,  I imagine,  was  that  the 
theological  hatred  was  complicated 
with  social  contempt,  and  that  the 
clergyman  dislikes  a Dissenter  not 
merely  as  a misleader  of  his  flock, 
but  as  an  insolent  inferior.  To  be 
called  a heretic  may  be  tolerable, 
but  to  be  described  as  an  heretical 
snob  is  what  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
be  expected  to  bear.  And  yet  this 
is  a natural  feeling  in  a Church  pre- 
disposed by  its  constitution  and  its 
traditions  to  be  what  Mr.  Arnold 


calls  4 an  appendage  of  the  bar- 
barians.’ It  is  a great  thing,  we 
are  often  told  with  much  truth,  to 
have  an  educated  gentleman  in 
every  parish  in  the  country.  When, 
however,  the  gentleman  is  a kind 
of  spiritual  squire,  and  his  education- 
has  consisted  in  learning  never  to 
read,  and  to  cultivate  athletic  sports, 
he  is  not  so  admirably  adapted  as 
he  might  otherwise  be  to  obtain  a 
real  hold  upon  the  spiritual  affec- 
tions of  his  flock.  The  growth  of 
Dissent  is  thus  attributable  in  great 
measure  to  the  fact,  so  neatly  ex- 
pressed, that  the  Church  of  England 
is  the  organ  neither  of  the  keenest 
intellects  nor  the  most  popular  im- 
pulses of  the  nation,  but  of  the 
creed  of  the  ‘barbarians.’  Being  a 
creation  of  the  State,  it  reflects 
only  too  faithfully  the  tendencies  of 
the  governing  classes  of  the  State. 
It  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution,  and,  like  other 
parts  of  that  venerable  machine,  is 
in  need  of  a good  deal  of  polishing 
and  overhauling  before  it  can  any 
way  adapt  itself  to  modern  demands. 
Moreover,  it  bears  the  mark  of  its 
‘ barbarian  ’ connection,  and  this  is  a 
much  more  serious  reflection,  not 
only  in  its  social  character,  but  in 
that  inflexibility  and  incapacity  of 
adapting  itself  to  circumstances 
which  Mr.  Arnold  Very  properly 
describes  as  a failing  of  the  bar- 
barians generally.  Its  organisation 
is  as  far  behind  the  requirements 
of  modern  times  as  our  English 
military  system  is  behind  the 
Prussian.  The  parish  priest,  as 
Mr.  Arnold  tells  us,  is  a State 
official,  but  then  he  is  an  official  of 
the  good  old  kind,  whose  office  is 
his  own  private  property,  frequently 
liable  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and 
scarcely  dependent  upon  any  earthly 
superior.  In  other  words,  he  is  an 
official  without  the  responsibility  or 
the  liabilities  to  promotion  or  re- 
moval which  are  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  efficiency  in  any  well- 
ordered  body  of  officials.  We  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  this  state 
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of  things,  tliat  we  generally  boast 
of  it  as  showing  more  than  human 
wisdom,  and  consider  even  the 
buying  and  selling  to  have  great 
advantages.  Occasionally  it  is  de- 
nounced by  theorists,  or  some  minor 
abuse  connected  with  it  is  attempted 
to  be  remedied  by  our  legislators. 
But  any  serious  attack  upon  this 
preposterous  system  is  regarded  as 
worthy  only  of  Utopia,  and  ad- 
journed to  that  distant  day  when 
we  shall  admit  that  there  is  not 
a necessary  contradiction  between 
what  is  reasonable  and  what  is 
practicable.  The  consequence  is, 
that  whilst  the  priesthood  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  Church,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  compared  to  a dis- 
ciplined modern  army  capable  of 
concentrating  its  forces  on  a given 
point,  or  distributing  them  accord- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  times,  of 
putting  men  in  their  right  places, 
in  short,  of  united  and  harmonious 
action,  the  English  clergy  are  in  the 
position  of  a number  of  feudal 
barons,  each  in  a state  of  semi- 
independence in  his  own  district, 
and  incapable  of  useful  co-operation 
or  of  effecting  any  change  in  their 
position,  except  by  the  most  cum- 
brous and  time-wasting  machinery. 
It  is  a commonplace  that  in  the 
Church  of  Home  Wesle}r  would 
have  been  the  founder  of  a new 
order,  which  would  have  strength- 
ened indefinitely  the  body  of  which 
it  formed  a part.  In  our  stiff-jointed, 
unmanageable  English  hierarchy, 
he  was  incapable  of  finding  freedom 
of  action  within  the  borders  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  was  forced 
unto  founding  a new  sect.  When 
we  feel  that  our  army  is  not  what 
it  ought  to  be,  we  raise  a body  of 
volunteers,  but  never  think  of 
bringing  them  into  any  coherent 
relations  with  the  rest  of  our  mili- 
tary system.  In  the  case  of  Wes- 
ley’s volunteers,  our  incapacity 
went  a step  farther.  We  not  only 
neglected  to  find  place  for  them 
in  the  orthodox  army,  but  we 
managed  by  our  stupid  insensibility 


to  convert  them  into  a hostile  force. 

It  would,  as  I have  said,  be  beside 
the  question  to  ask  who  was  to 
blame  for  the  result ; it  was  due,  as 
I say  again,  to  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  English  institutions  were  de- 
veloped, and  which,  in  this  instance, 
had  left  the  Church  of  England 
altogether  incapable  of  adapting 
itself  with  sufficient  facility  to  the 
needs  of  the  time.  In  one  way  or  ' 
another  there  was  a great  mass  of 
population  for  which  the  Church 
was  incapable  of  providing  the 
spiritual  food  requisite ; Wesley 
and  his  followers  supplied  the  want 
more  or  less,  after  such  fashion  as 
was  practicable  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  consequent  split  is 
one  more  illustration  of  the  many 
disadvantages  which  result  from 
preferring  a chaotic  muddle  to 
system  and  order. 

Ho  one  of  course  is  more  sensible 
than  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  of  the 
evils  which  I am  attempting  to  in- 
dicate, and  I only  wish  that  he 
were  describing  them  rather  than  I. 
The  picture  would  be  far  more  for- 
cible, and  the  conclusions  more 
skilfully  deduced.  But  I fear  that 
I should  have  to  part  company  with 
him  at  the  next  step.  He  holds 
that  the  Church  of  England  should 
be  gradually  adapted  to  the  modem 
condition  of  society,  chiefly,  I 
imagine,  by  means  of  that  ‘ free 
play  of  consciousness  ’ which  is  to 
produce  such  important  results.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  guess  what  par- 
ticular arrangements  would  satisfy 
him,  as  indeed  he  would  hold  it  to 
be  premature  for  some  time  to 
come  to  decide  upon  any  definite 
platform.  The  difference,  however, 
between  Mr.  Arnold  and  those 
more  Jacobinical  persons  amongst 
whom  I must  reckon  myself, 
would,  I imagine,  be  something 
of  this  kind.  Mr.  Arnold  would,  . 
on  the  whole,  incline  to  that  view 
which  is  sanctioned  by  so  many 
great  names,  and  adopted  by  most 
liberal  Churchmen  at  the  present 
day.  The  Church  of  England  is 
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still  to  remain  the  religious  depart- 
ment of' the  State;  Parliament  is 
still  to  be  its  Legislature  ; and  there 
is  probably  to  be  some  sort  of 
minister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
who  will  be  to  the  Church  what 
the  minister  of  education  of  the 
future  is  to  be  to  our  educational 
system — when  we  have  got  one. 
The  Church  and  the  nation  are  to 
be  one  body,  acting  in  one  case  for 
religious  and  in  the  other  for  secu- 
lar objects.  The  opposite  theory 
is,  that  the  State  should  withdraw 
itself  as  much  as  possible  from  all 
concern  with  religious  matters,  and 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
Church  of  England  than  it  now  has 
to  do  with  the  Dissenters,  or  than 
the  Legislatures  of  the  United 
States  have  to  do  with  the  various 
sects  of  America.  Without  pro- 
fessing to  argue  so  vast  a subject,  I 
may  say  shortly  that  Mr.  Arnold’s 
doctrine  appears  to  me  to  be  er- 
roneous, first  because  it  is  utterly 
impracticable,  and  secondly  be- 
cause, if  practicable,  it  would  be 
eminently  undesirable.  I can  only 
suggest  the  line  of  argument  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  conclusive  upon 
both  these  points. 

First,  then,  I say  that  the  theory 
is  impracticable,  because  the  whole 
tendency  of  English  politics  is  op- 
posed to  it.  What,  for  example, 
was  the  real  meaning  of  that  long 
fight  over  the  religious  difficulty  in 
the  last  session,  which  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  regret,  and  which,  in 
some  points  of  view,  seemed  to  be  so 
unreal  ? It  was  simply  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  country  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land shall  no  longer  be  entrusted 
with  the  main  control  of  elementary 
education.  It  was  not  any  dislike 
to  their  theology,  but  a dislike  to 
the  influence  which  they  enjoy. 
It  was  the  result  of  that  ‘ watch- 
ful jealousy,’  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable, which  Mr.  Winterbotham 
was  unlucky  enough  to  express  so 
frankly.  And  the  meaning  of  the  jea- 
lousy is  plain.  It  is  that  the  Church 


of  England  has  to  the  general  appre- 
hension become  a sect,  like  other 
sects,  whilst  it  is  yet  endowed  with 
exclusive  privileges.  It  is  no  longer 
in  the  opinion  of  Englishmen  what 
it  may  still  be  in  official  language, 
the  national  Church,  but  is  simply, 
that  body  wffiich  has  the  most 
numerous  following  and  the  great- 
est privileges.  Therefore  the  first 
step  towards  gaining  for  the  Church 
of  England  that  position  which  Mr. 
Arnold  desires,  is  to  restore  the  feel- 
ings and  the  beliefs  which  were  cur- 
rent two  centuries  ago,  which  is  a 
task  of  some  little  difficulty.  The 
difference  is  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
cussion about  University  tests.  The 
old  test  was,  that  a man  had  to 
promise  1 to  conform  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England.’  He 
could  not  help  being  a member  of 
the  Church,  but  he  was  to  pledge 
himself  not  to  attend  conventicles, 
which  was  natural  enough  when 
conventicles  were  forbidden  by  the 
law.  A more  modern  test  is, 
that  a man  has  to  declare  himself 
‘ a bond  fide  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.’  What  that  may  pre- 
cisely mean  I do  not  know  ; but 
doubtless  it  implies,  contrary  to  the 
old  theory,  that  an  Englishman 
might  take  his  choice,  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  be  a member 
of  the  Church.  Both  the  opponents 
and  advocates  of  the  change  accept 
this  as  an  obvious  and  unquestion- 
able truth.  The  persons  who  cry 
out  against  confiscation  assume  as 
a self-evident  proposition  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  a distinct 
body  like  other  sects,  enjoying  its 
own  private  property,  and  not  a 
genuine  national  institution  for  the 
benefit,  of  every  member  of  the 
nation.  Their  opponents  assume 
equally  that  it  must  be  reduced  to 
the  level  of  other  religious  bodies. 
When  an  idea  has  been  thus 
decaying  by  a natural  process  for 
two  or  three  hundred  years,  it  may 
be  said  in  the  language  of  penny- 
a-liners  that  the  ‘vital  spark  has 
fled ; ’ the  waters  of  time  have 
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been  flowing  over  it,  till  it  is  past  all 
hopes  of  resuscitation  ; and  though 
many  wise  and  good  men  still 
strive  against  the  inevitable  change, 
and  try  to  talk  as  if  the  Church 
of  England  were  in  fact  what  their 
theories  would  make  it,  I fear  that 
this  is  merely  a mode  of  exclaim- 
ing tant  pis  pour  les  faits  ! It  is  a 
laborious  defiance  of  Mr.  Arnold’s 
favourite  and  most  excellent  maxim, 
that  wre  should  try  to  see  things  as 
they  are.  Of  the  many  symptoms 
which  show  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  maintaining  this  doctrine,  I will 
not  now  attempt  to  speak.  Every 
recent  change  seems  to  point  dis- 
tinctly in  the  same  direction.  No- 
body can  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  all 
denials,  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  formed  a precedent 
which  is  not  likely  to  remain  in- 
operative. Even  proposals  for  re- 
form, such  as  Lord  Sandon’s  sug- 
gestion for  forming  parochial  coun- 
cils, though  intended  to  strengthen 
the  Church  of  England,  would 
inevitably  lead  to  difficulties  which 
could  be  definitively  solved  by 
nothing  short  of  disestablishment. 

If,  however,  the  revival  of  the 
old  theory  were  practicable,  would 
it  be  desirable  ? Mr.  Arnold  speaks 
with  great  scorn  of  the  illogical 
inferences  which  the  Dissenters  draw 
from  the  saying  that  ‘ Christ’s 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,’  and 
of  the  mechanical  fashion  in  which 
they  apply  it.  And  yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  are  endeavouring  to 
express  certain  truths  which  are  of 
the  very  utmost  importance.  They 
hold  that  the  unity,  which  we  all 
admit  to  be  desirable,  may  yet  be 
purchased  at  too  high  a price.  It 
is  desirable  only  when  it  is  the 
result  of  the  Church’s  capacity  to 
satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of  man- 
kind, and  to  attract  their  sponta- 
neous belief.  It  is  therefore  essen- 
tial to  its  real  vitality  that  it  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  subject  to 
Mr.  Arnold’s  £ free  play  of  con- 
sciousness,’ and  be  capable  of  assi- 
milating to  itself  and  being  pro- 


foundly penetrated  by  the  new  ideas 
which  conquer  the  world.  Chris- 
tianity is  in  danger  on  account  of 
the  obsolete  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  it  embodied;  and  a 
creed  is  in  special  danger  of  being 
stereotyped  when  it  becomes  the 
subject  of  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Almost  any  conceivable  government 
is  better  than  anarchy ; but  a reli- 
gious anarchy,  bad  as  it  is,  is  pre-  / 
ferable  to  the  order  which  rests  ' 
upon  positive  legislation  and  not 
upon  the  satisfaction  given  to  the 
religious  instincts  ; and,  therefore, 
whilst  I sympathise  with  Mr.  Ar- 
nold’s denunciation  of  the  chaotic 
state  of  our  secular  system,  I think 
he  transports  his  ideas  into  a sphere 
for  which  they  are  unsuitable  when 
he  applies  them  to  the  spiritual 
power.  Of  course,  the  danger  of 
thus  fixing  obsolete  creeds  and  pro- 
ducing unity  by  destroying  vitality 
is  at  its  maximum  in  such  a con- 
stitution as  ours.  Considering  of 
wThat  materials  Parliament  is  com- 
posed, how  it  is  elected,  and  what 
it  has  got  to  do,  it  is  pretty  certain 
to  have  only  one  policy  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  namely,  that  of 
leaving  things  alone  as  much  as 
possible.  Indeed  this  is  the  great 
recommendation  of  the  system  in 
the  eyes  of  most  people.  They 
distrust  the  clergy  so  profoundly 
that  they  wish  to  keep  their  hands 
tied.  They  think  that  if  the  Church 
were  allowed  to  legislate  for  itself 
it  would  inevitably  collapse,  and 
that  it  is  well  to  keep  it  quiet  even 
at  the  price  of  taking  the  main- 
spring out  of  the  machinery.  I can 
fully  understand  this  policy  in  people 
who  have  no  faith  in  the  Church 
at  all,  and  only  wish  that  priests 
should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 

I do  not  understand  it  in  the  mouth 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  Church 
can  still  be  made  the  great  organ 
for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the 
nation.  When  a piece  of  machinery 
is  so  utterly  untrustworthy  that  it 
can’t  be  set  at  work  without  the 
certainty  of  an  explosion,  it  seems 
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to  me  to  be  implicitly  condemned. 
A body  which  is  only  to  live  on 
condition  of  being  paralysed  has 
no  life  that  is  really  worth  the 
name.  When  the  High  Church 
party  argue  that  the  Church  ought 
to  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of 
the  State,  I think  that  their  argu- 
ment is  unanswerable  assuming  the 
Church  to  be  what  they  suppose  it 
to  be.  And  the  argument  is  equally 
strong  from  the  opposite  point  of 
view.  Let  us  see  what  the  Church 
can  do  when  it  is  set  free  : if  it  has 
the  power  claimed  for  it,  we  should 
not  destroy  its  activity ; if  it  has 
not,  the  more  plainly  it  shows  its 
weakness  the  sooner  we  shall  have 
something  better.  But  to  keep  it 
stagnant  till  it  begins  to  corrupt 
seems  to  me  unworthy  of  anyone  who 
has  any  faith  in  the  powers  of  truth, 
whether  truth  be  within  or  without 
the  Church.  In  short,  if  a religion 
is  to  prevail  by  its  powers  of  per- 
suasion, it  should  be  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  association  with  the 
State,  which  necessarily  works  in 
the  last  resort  by  compulsion ; and  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  logi- 
cal resting-place  between  persecu- 
tion and  the  absolute  independence  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  secular  powers. 
The  Church  of  England  is  a hybrid 
institution,  which  has,  therefore, 
from  the  beginning  had  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  dissolution.  Mr. 
Arnold  says  with  great  truth  that 
a church  should  be  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  political  strife.  One  of 
his  chief  indictments  against  the 
Dissenters  is  their  use  of  religious 
organisations  for  political  purposes. 
Surely  this  tendency  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  having  a State 
Church  at  all.  Outsiders  have  to 
fight  it  with  political  weapons,  and 
to  preserve  a ‘ watchful  jealousy,’ 
because  their  opponents  have  a 
political  power  to  back  them.  The 
evil  cannot  be  thoroughly  eradi- 
cated unless  the  State  becomes 
absolutely  impartial  in  regard  to 
all  religions,  or  unless  we  are  all 
converted  to  one  religion.  In 


a country  where  the  idea  of  the 
State,  as  Mr.  Arnold  would  say, 
has  so  little  power  as  with  us,  the 
clergy  themselves  are  not  much 
influenced  by  the  Government  di- 
rectly, though  they  catch  the  tone 
of  the  governing  classes ; when 
that  idea  is  more  fully  developed, 
the  natural  result  will  be  that  the 
clergy,  as  State  officials,  with  a 
special  function  imposed  by  . the 
State,  will  become  the  dependants 
of  the  central  Government.  The 
Church,  as  it  became  more  com- 
pletely a department  of  the  State, 
would  be  infected  by  the  vices 
which  surely  exist,  though  Philis- 
tines are  given  to  exaggerate  them, 
and  which  would  be  specially  dan- 
gerous in  the  religious  sphere — of 
a centralised  bureaucracy.  The  au- 
thor of  the  interesting  letters  on 
religious  thought  in  Germany,  lately 
reprinted  from  the  Times , has  de- 
scribed the  result  of  such  a state  of 
things  in  Prussia.  If  his  account 
be  accurate,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  accepted  by  the  best 
judges,  the  Prussian  clergy  are  little 
more  than  a body  of  missionaries, 
who  preach  religious  doctrine  in  the 
interests  of  Conservatism.  They  are 
State  officials,  whose  practice  it  is 
to  tell  people  not  to  be  infidels, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
radicals ; and  the  consequence  is 
that  nearly  everybody  is  an  infidel, 
and  that  nobody  cares  for  the  clergy. 
According  to  Mr.  Arnold,  the  Eng- 
lish clergyman  is  an  official,  ‘ like 
the  magistrate.’  Like  our  magis- 
trates he  is  an  official  of  an  anti- 
quated type  ; but  if  he  is  converted 
into  an  official  with  all  the  latest 
improvements,  he  will  be  more  de- 
pendent and  have  less  influence  of 
a legitimate  kind.  In  these  days, 
above  all,  when  the  brute  force  of 
armies  is  so  enormous,  and  a whole 
people  may  be  united  in  a vast 
military  organisation,  it  seems  spe- 
cially important  to  remind  men  that 
there  may  be  a great  power  depend- 
ing upon  an  influence  of  a different 
kind,  and  to  prevent  the  clergy 
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from  sinking  into  a set  of  disciplined 
chaplains  who  are  to  act  as  judi- 
cious assistants  to  the  drill-sergeant. 
From  that  danger  we  are  at  present 
free  in  England,  because  we  still 
prefer  chaos  to  any  kind  of  order ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  ideal  to- 
wards wffiich  Mr.  Arnold’s  aspira- 
. lions  point,  and  to  me  it  appears  to 
be  radically  erroneous. 

This  brings  us  to  another  re- 
flection which  is  equally  important. 
It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Arnold  might 
say,  to  bring  about  unity  and  har- 
mony without  the  interference  of 
the  State.  If,  then,  I admit,  as  I 
must  freely  do,  that  such  unity  is  of 
the  utmost  value,  why  should  we 
not  take  the  only  possible  mode  of 
attaining  it  P To  answer  this  I 
must  ask,  why  is  it  the  only  possible 
method  ? The  reply  to  this  last 
question  seems  to  be  simple  enough, 
and  to  bring  us  to  the  real  centre  of 
the  difficulty.  It  is  impossible  to 
produce  unity,  that  is  to  bring  every- 
body to  the  same  belief,  or  to  a 
belief  sufficiently  uniform  for  com- 
mon action,  because  all  the  religion 
. of  the  present  day  is  more  or  less 
incapable  of  standing  the  tests  by 
which  all  opinions  have  in  these 
days  to  be  tried. 

It  is  a simple  matter  of  fact 
that  opinion  on  such  questions  is  in 
an  utterly  anarchical  state,  and  that 
we  can  only  choose  between  divi- 
sion into  a number  of  sects  and 
producing  some  sort  of  superficial 
unity  by  maintaining  a State  Church 
wide  enough  for  persons  of  very 
various  creeds.  If  mankind  had 
reached  agreement  on  religious 
points,  I think,  for  the  reasons 
already  alleged,  that  a State  Church 
embodying  Mr.  Arnold’s  conception 
" would  be  an  objectionable  institution ; 
but,  of  course,  the  difficulties  would 
be  enormously  diminished.  As,  how- 
ever, the  case  has  not  yet  arisen, 
and  is  not  likely  to  arise  in  the 
lifetime  of  anybody  now  in  exist- 
ence, we  have  practically  to  consider 
facts  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they 
ought  to  be  and  may  be.  The 


question  remains  whether  it  is 
wiser  for  the  State  to  stand  aside 
and  allow  the  various  sects  to  settle 
their  quarrels  by  a Darwinian 
struggle  for  existence,  or  to  gather 
them  into  one  fold,  and  trust  that 
the  differences  will  gradually  die 
out.  People  who  believe  that  truth 
is  attainable  on  such  questions,  as 
in  others,  by  the  freest  possible 
discussion,  will  probably  incline  to 
the  first  plan  ; those  who  hold  that 
we  are  doomed  to  be  for  ever 
quarrelling,  and  never  coming  nearer 
a solution,  will  despair  of  ever  ob- 
taining unity  of  organisation  by 
first  reaching  unity  of  opinion,  and 
will  begin  by  providing  the  mecha- 
nism, and  allowing  opinions  to 
shake  down  as  they  may.  The  more 
confident  we  are  in  the  victory  of 
truth,  the  less  we  care  for  artificial 
bonds.  Mr.  Arnold,  however,  ac-/ 
cepts  the  latter  alternative,  though 
he  supports  it  by  a different  line 
of  reasoning.  I must  say  a few 
words  in  conclusion  upon  this  final 
assertion.  It  brings  out,  I fancy, 
the  necessity  of  asking  the  question 
— a very  awkward  question,  it  is 
true,  and  one  which  we  should  have 
good  reasons  for  evading — whether 
any  church  such  as  we  can  conceive 
to  exist  under  present  circumstances 
has  really  that  essential  principle  of 
vitality,  the  power  of  speaking  the 
truth,  or  rather  of  making  men 
believe  in  its  teaching.  If  not,  it 
will  tumble  to  pieces,  however 
skilfully  it  may  be  patched  together 
and  propped  up  by  political  arrange- 
ments ; and  the  only  effect  of  a 
union  with  the  State  will  be  to 
make  the  form  survive  the  spirit  a 
little  longer,  and  ultimately  collapse 
with  a more  widespread  mischief. 

Mr.  Arnold  says,  with  great 
force  : 4 Everyone  who  perceives 

and  values  the  power  contained  in 
Christianity  must  be  struck  to  see 
how  at  the  present  moment  the 
progress  of  this  power  seems  to  de- 
pend upon  its  being  able  to  disengage 
itself  from  speculative  accretions 
that  encumber  it.’  There  is,  he 
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adds,  a considerable  movement  to 
this  end  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  one  great  purpose  of  his  book 
is  to  discriminate  between  the  es- 
sential doctrines  and  the  acciden- 
tal accretions — between  the  spirit 
which  still  gives  life  to  Christian- 
ity and  the  ancient  forms  which 
still  encumber  it.  It  would  be 
curious  to  go  into  Mr.  Arnold’s 
account  of  the  matter,  and  to 
endeavour  to  make  out  what  would 
be  left  of  Christianity  when  all 
these  accretions  were  shuffled  off, 
and  how  many  of  its  present  sup- 
porters would  recognise  the  mere 
naked  germ  without  its  fleshly 
clothing.  Calvinism,  says  Mr. 
Arnold,  talks  about  God  ‘as  if  he 
were  a man  in  the  next  street,’ 
or  as  he  elsewhere  puts  it,  ‘ The 
God  of  Calvinism  is  a magnified 
and  non-natural  man,’  who  decrees 
salvation  and  damnation  at  his 
arbitrary  pleasure.  The  ‘ God  of 
Arminianism  ’ is  another  ‘ magnified 
and  non-natural  man,’  of  different 
tendencies ; and  as  Mr.  Arnold 
truly  says,  c So  long  as  we  remain 
in  this  anthropomorphic  order  of 
ideas  ’ we  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion why  a Being  of  infinite  power 
and  love  made  men  such  as  to 
incur  the  penalties  of  this  awful 
decree.  Mr.  Arnold,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaks  of  ‘ God,  the  universal 
order  by  which  all  things  fulfil  the 
law  of  their  being.’  I do  not  lay 
any  stress  upon  a single  expression, 
but  it  is  very  plain  that  a religion 
in  which  God.  becomes  an  equivalent 
term  for  universal  order  is  very 
different  not  only  from  Calvinism 
but  from  any  existing  form  of 
Christianity.  He  is,  in  fact,  the 
God  of  Hume’s  Essays , who  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a rather 
useless  divinity.  We  have  got  into 
so  lofty  a sphere  that  even  the 
doctrine  of  a ‘personal  God,’ upon 
which  theologians,  and  even  philo- 
sophers of  Dr.  Mansel’s  order,  lay 
so  much  stress,  becomes  one  of  the 
accretions,  and  not  an  essential 
part  of  our  creed.  Again,  Mr. 


Arnold  tells  us  that  * when,  through 
identifying  ourselves  with  Christ, 
we  reach  Christ’s  righteousness, 
then  eternal  life  begins  for  us.’ 

‘ We  become,’  he  says,  ‘ servants  of 
righteousness  and  organs  of  the 
eternal  order.’  Righteousness  is 
for  Paul  ‘ the  true  life  and  the  true 
heaven.’  So  that  all  the  doctrine 
about  our  resurrection  and  eternal 
life  is  another  accretion,  and  its 
real  meaning  is  simply  that  we 
ought  to  be  very  good  people,  as 
much  like  Christ  as  possible.  Paul 
‘ accepted  the  physical  miracle  of 
Christ’s  ascension  and  resurrection ;’ 
he  accepted  the  ‘ eschatology  of  his 
nation’  their  doctrine  of  the  final 
things,  and  of  the  summons  by  a 
trumpet  in  the  sky  to  judgment ; 
he  accepted  Satan,  hierarchies  of 
angels,  and  an  approaching  end  of 
the  world.’  All  these  doctrines 
again,  as  others  besides  Dr.  Cum-  , 
ming  will  be  sorry  to  hear,  are 
mere  accretions.  Mr.  Arnold  denies 
that  ‘ his  acceptance  of  the  former,’ 
that  is,  ‘ of  Christ’s  resurrection,’ 

‘ gives  his  teaching  its  essential 
character,  any  more  than  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  latter,’  that  is, 
Satan  and  such  trifles.  Again,  Mr. 
Arnold  tells  us  that  ‘ the  notion  of 
an  appeasement  of  an  offended  God 
by  vicarious  sacrifice,  which  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  apparently 
sanctions,  will  never  truly  speak  to 
the  religious  sense,  or  bear  fruit  for 
true  religion.’  And  though  A polios 
(supposing  him  to  have  written  the 
Epistle)  may  be  excused  for  having 
been  ‘ somewhat  overpowered  by 
this  notion,’  it  is  wonderful  that 
Paul’s  energy  of  religious  and  in- 
tellectual perception  should  have 
enabled  him  ‘ in  reality  to  put  it 
aside.’  He  used,  indeed,  figures 
drawn  from  ‘ the  dominant  notion 
of  sacrificial  appeasement,’  and 
Puritanism  mistook  them  for  the  v 
substance  instead  of  the  accretion. 

‘ But  the  doctrine  itself  Paul  had 
really  put  aside,  and  had  substi- 
tuted for  it  a better.’  He  means 
by  it  merely  the  necessity  of  parting 
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with  selfishness,  and  of  suffering 
in  the  effort  to  break  with  our  old 
habits,  but  he  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  merely  superstitious  and 
childish  notion  of  appeasing  a 
powerful  being  by  giving  him 
something  precious.  The  same 
theory  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Arnold’s 
comparison  between  Christ  and 
Socrates.  Socrates  could  inspire 
‘ boundless  friendship  and  esteem,’ 
but  ‘ a penetrating  enthusiasm  of 
love,  sympathy,  pity,  adoration, 
reinforcing  the  inspiration  of  rea- 
son and  duty,  does  not  belong  to 
Socrates.’  On  the  other  hand,  * in 
the  midst  of  errors  the  most  pro- 
saic, the  most  immoral,  the  most  un- 
scriptural,  concerning  God,  Christ, 
and  righteousness,  the  immense 
emotion  of  love  and  sympathy  in- 
spired by  the  person  and  character 
of  Jesus  has  had  to  work  almost  by 
itself  alone  for  righteousness,  and 
it  has  worked  wonders.’  Christi- 
anity, then,  so  far  as  I can  under- 
stand this  rather  rhetorical  passage, 
consists  essentially  in  a personal 
regard  for  Christ.  The  belief  in 
His  Divinity,  and  all  the  theology 
founded  upon  it,  the  doctrine  of  an 
atonement  in  any  sense  that  means 
anything,  all  the  notions  about 
justification  and  redemption,  the 
belief  in  a 1 physical  ’ resurrection, 
and  the  desire  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  all  sacerdotalism 
and  all  that  belief  in  the  super- 
natural authority  of  the  Bible 
whioh  is  generally  opposed  to  it,  all 
the  opinions,  too,  which  give  any 
real  meaning  to  the  superstitions 
about  the  sacraments,  must  be 
swept  away  amongst  the  accretions, 
and  we  must  be  content  with  loving 
Christ  without  speculating  about  His 
character,  and  with  cultivating  an 
ardent  love  of  righteousness.  When, 
however,  I speak  of  ‘ sweeping 
away  ’ I mean  that  they  must  be 
gradually  dropped,  that  we  should 
use  the  language  but  cease  to  lay 
any  stress  upon  it,  except  as  a fund 
for  expressive  metaphors,  and  so 
move  without  abrupt  transitions 


from  the  old  superstitions  to  the 
mildness  and  sweet  reasonableness  ■ 
of  genuine  Christianity. 

Now,  however  true  this  may  be, 
it  must  be  noticed  that  it  is  just  as 
positive  an  assertion  as  any  of  the  ~ 
Puritans  or  of  Ultramontanes.  To 
say  that  all  the  doctrines  are  super- 
fluous or  merely  human  develop- 
ments, is  to  say  that  people  who 
lay  a stress  upon  them,  as  motives 
for  action,  are  really  preaching  a 
degrading  superstition.  If  the 
doctrines  are  false,  we  would  say 
•jprima  facie  that  they  ought  to  be 
denounced,  and  not  simply  al- 
lowed to  decay ; for  the  preaching 
of  so  great  a mass  of  deleterious 
error — and  Mr.  Arnold  has  done  his 
best  to  show  it  to  be  deleterious — - 
can  hardly  be  a matter  of  indif- 
ference. We  cannot  admit  that  all 
the  accretions  should  be  suffered 
to  decay  of  themselves.  If,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  proves,  they  are  doing  in- 
finite mischief,  they  should  be  de- 
nounced, openly,  constantly,  and 
vigorously.  A religion  has  not 
only  to  tell  us  to  be  righteous,  but 
to  tell  us  what  righteousness  is, 
and  why  we  should  be  righteous. 
Assuming  that  Mr.  Arnold’s  version 
of  Christianity  does  the  first,  and 
assuming  (which  would  require  a 
much  more  difficult  enquiry)  that 
its  ideal  of  righteousness  is  perfect, 
it  certainly  informs  us  that  all  the 
ordinary  reasons  for  being  righteous 
are  so  much  surplusage,  to  say  the 
least,  and  in  that  case  are  as  bad 
as  if  they  were  positively  wrong. 
If  a man  tells  me  to  be  good  that  I 
may  not  be  burnt  in  hell-fire  ever- 
lastingly— if,  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  hell-fire  to 
be  anything  but  a picturesque  He- 
braising  metaphor — he  degrades  my 
conception  of  God,  he  gives  me  a 
false  theory  which  cannot  but  dis- 
tort my  views  of  the  world  and  of 
my  duty  in  it,  and  he  prevents  the 
growth  of  a more  reasonable  frame 
of  mind.  These  are  good  reasons 
for  bringing  out  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  systems  as  strongly 
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as  possible,  instead  of  trusting 
vaguely  tbat  one  will  somehow  melt 
into  the  other. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the 
bearing  of  this  upon  the  State 
Church  question.  Some  years  ago 
1 1 ,000  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  proclaimed  in  the  most 
solemn  terms  their  belief  in  two 
essential  doctrines  which  they  con- 
ceived to  have  been  impugned  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council. 
One  was  that  the  Bible  was  literally 
inspired ; the  other  that  the  doc- 
trine of  everlasting  punishment  was 
true.  One  of  the  doctrines  thus 
selected  as  essentially  necessary  to 
our  faith  was  demonstrably  false ; 
the  other,  if  strictly  speaking  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  demonstration, 
was  morally  revolting.  In  a far  more 
imposing  manner  the  Church  of 
Borne  has  just  pledged  itself  to  a 
theory  of  unspeakable  absurdity, 
and  now  holds,  or  is  about  to  hold, 
that  an  ignorant  old  man  is  ‘ Vice- 
God,’  and  capable,  for  example,  of 
giving  us  trustworthy  information 
about  the  circumstances  of  the  birth 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a very  strong  ten- 
dency, as  manifest  amongst  Pro- 
testants as  in  the  Church  of  Borne, 
to  cling  desperately  to  the  ‘ accre- 
tions,’ and  maintain  them  to  be  the 
vital  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It 
is  a bad  omen  for  gradual  reform, 
when  the  ruling  powers  make 
themselves  despotic  by  a spiritual 
i coup  d’etat.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
party  of  reaction  all  utterly  refuse 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer ; 
that  they  will  listen  to  no  compro- 
mise, and  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  permitting  the  asperi- 
ties of  their  creed  to  be  gradually 
diluted  by  admixture  with  the 
leaven  of  culture  and  enlightenment. 
In  the  Church  of  Borne,  the  position 
of  the  Liberal  party  has  already  be- 
come, or  is  rapidly  becoming,  intel- 
lectually untenable.  In  a State 
Church  it  is  possible  still  to  carry 
out  Mr.  Arnold’s  policy,  and  to  keep 
in  one  fold  Liberals  and  Puritans 


and  sacerdotalists,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  gradually  form  a satis- 
factory amalgam.  But  it  is  done 
at  a heavy  sacrifice,  not  only  of  the 
kind  already  noticed,  but  of  inte- 
rests even  more  important.  In  the 
attempt  to  realise  an  ideal  which 
appears  in  every  day’s  experience 
to  be  more  and  more  hopeless,  the 
ablest  and  best  men  in  the  Church 
are  tempted  to  sanction  precisely 
that  confusion  of  ideas  which  Mr. 
Arnold  rightly  describes  as  so  la- 
mentable. They  strengthen  poor 
stupid  barbarians  and  Philistines  in 
their  profound  conviction  that  the 
accretions  are  really  the  essence  of  • 
religion.  If  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity depends  upon  its  power  of 
disengaging  itself  from  those  accre- 
tions, they  do  all  they  can  to  make 
the  disengagement  impossible.  The 
Philistine  will  never  believe  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Atonement,  or 
the  Trinity,  or  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment, are  mere  superfluities,  so  long' 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy 
preach  them  in  the  most  prosaic,  lite- 
ral, and  matter-of-fact  fashion,  and 
the  minority  who  have  risen  above 
the  necessity  for  such  doctrines 
still  continue  to  use  language  which 
has,  to  say  the  least,  become  almost 
irrevocably  associated  with  them. 
The  great  inducement  to  the  Liberal 
party  to  remain  within  the  Church, 
and  to  talk  its  language,  is  the 
position  of  official  supremacy  which 
it  possesses.  If  the  Church  were 
disestablished,  say  the  objectors,  it 
would  split  into  fragments,  and 
make  the  position  of  the  Liberals  toe 
hot  to  hold  them,  as  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  Boman  Council.  Would 
not  that,  it  is  asked,  be  a great  loss 
for  the  Church  P Of  course  it 
would  ; and  it  would  be  a loss  to 
many  excellent  men  both  in  dig- 
nity and  profit.  But  I believe  it 
would  be  a gain  to  them  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  a gain  to  any 
man  to  be  encouraged  to  speak  his 
mind  plainly,  and  to  give  utterance 
to  what  is  really  in  him,  unencum- 
bered by  ‘ accretions.’  In  other 
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words,  he  will  not  have  to  add  a 
pound  of  nonsense  to  every  ounce  of 
genuine  meaning ; and  I imagine 
that  he  will  hereby  speak  with  all 
the  more  real  influence.  The 
men  who  are  an  ornament  to  the 
Church  would,  after  all,  not  be 
hanged  or  burnt  even  if  the  Church 
collapsed  to-morrow,  and  they 
would  learn  to  know  their  own 
minds  and  affect  other  men’s  minds 
more  when  they  had  got  rid  of  their 
trammels. 

The  force  of  this  argument  of 
course  depends  on  the  assumption 
that  the  accretions  in  question  are 
so  enormous  that  they  are  rapidly 
choking  any  real  vitality  which 
exists  under  the  old  forms  ; that 
they  are  not  a mere  superficial  rust 
which  will  gradually  disappear 
under  ; a free  play  of  consciousness,’ 
but  that  they  are  eating  into  the 
very  heart  of  religious  belief.  If 
this  assumption  be  erroneous,  there 
is  of  course  much  weight  in  Mr. 
Arnold’s  argument.  But  anyone 
may  form  a rough  estimate  of  the 
true  extent  of  the  adulterations  in 
question  who  will  state  frankly 
what  Christianity  comes  to  when 
v he  has  shuffled  off  all  the  dogmas 
which  Mr.  Arnold’s  mode  of  reason- 
. ing  would  condemn,  and  compare 
it  with  the  Christianity  of  popular 
belief. 

I may,  then,  shortly  sum  up  what 
I have  tried  to  say,  in  a very  few 
words.  First,  I hold  that  the  evils 
of  which  Dissent  is  one  prominent 
symptom  are  due,  not  to  any  spe- 
cial perversity  of  Dissenters,  nor 
even  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
Puritan  doctrine,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  Church,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, is,  like  so  many  other 
English  institutions,  the  relic  of  an 
exploded  order  of  things,  and  can  by 
no  means  survive  those  ideas  from 
which  it  once  derived  its  vitality. 
In  the  next  place,  I think  that  every 
sign  of  the  times  shows  that  its 
position  is  growing  weaker  instead 
of  stronger,  and  that  it  can  be 
maintained  much  longer  only  at  the 


cost  of  preserving  it  in  a state  of 
forced  inaction  ; and  the  only  end 
of  such  a treatment,  in  the  eccle- 
siastical as  in  the  natural  order,  is 
the  death  of  the  organisation  con- 
cerned. Thirdly,  even  if  it  was 
reformed  in  accordance  with  what  I 
take  to  be  Mr.  Arnold’s  theory,  it 
could  only  become  an  active  power 
at  the  cost  of  losing  its  independ- 
ence ; that  is,  by  losing  the  greatest 
merit  which  it  now  possesses,  and 
being  unfitted  to  discharge  the 
function  for  which  a church  is  spe- 
cially valuable.  And,  finally,  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  such  a re- 
sult depends  upon  an  assumption 
which  I believe  to  be  totally  falla- 
cious, namely,  that  the  popular 
Christianity  can  be  gradually  puri- 
fied of  its  accretions  and  transformed 
into  a religion  of  mildness  and 
sweet  reasonableness  with  no 
earthly  admixture.  The  process  of 
development  is  very  good  when  it 
can  be  fairly  applied  ; but  there  are 
times  for  revolution  as  there  are 
times  for  development.  When 
Christianity  was  coming  into  the 
world,  it  was  too  late  to  develop  the 
pagan  religions,  and  there  are  abund- 
ant symptoms  that  a change  of  the 
more  radical  kind  is  now  inevitable. 
Is  it,  in  fact,  true,  that  under  the 
influence  of  sweetness  and  light  we 
are  gradually  transforming  our 
creeds  into  a better  shape,  or  is  it 
rather  true  that  we  are  gathering 
into  two  hostile  and  irreconcilable 
camps  ? If  the  last  statement  is 
the  most  accurate,  the  attempt  to 
keep  the  sheep  and  the  goats  to- 
gether, in  the  hope  that  they  will 
ultimately  become  alpacas,  will 
inevitably  break  down.  Neither 
the 'bonds  of  an  antiquated  organi- 
sation nor  the  most  modern  pa- 
tent devices  will  prevent  the  split ; 
and  the  only  question  is  vdiether 
the  approaching  battle  shall  be 
as  little  complicated  as  possible 
with  political  questions,  and  left  to 
work  itself  out  with  the  least  pos- 
sible injury  to  the  general  order  of 
society. 
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By  the  Countess  Spencer. 

II. 


MONO  the  means  of  encourag- 
ing poor  women  in  London  to 
connect  themselves  with  our  Mission, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  husbands  of  depositors, 
when  out  of  work.  We  have  set 
them  to  do  odd  jobs  of  all  kinds — to 
mend  chairs  and  other  furniture,  to 
put  handles  on  drawers  and  closets, 
to  make  windows  to  open  and  doors 
to  shut,  to  clear  from  snow  the  path 
to  church  or  to  school,  to  white- 
wash the  rooms  of  aged  or  infirm 
people,  to  open  pipes  or  repair 
roofs,  to  clean  the  church  windows, 
&c.  People  may  thus  be  inciden- 
tally accustomed  to  feel  the  value 
of  neatness,  and  may  acquire  a 
taste  for  doing  little  things  for  the 
comfort  of  home.  Of  course  the 
great  rule  of  paying  them  below 
the  regular  rate  of  wages  must  be 
strictly  attended  to,  and  great  care 
should  also  be  used  in  the  selection 
of  the  jobs  to  be  done. 

Many  touching  stories  might  be 
told  of  the  success  of  this  scheme. 
For  instance,  in  Lady  A.’s  district 
in  the  remote  East,  there  lived  a 
poor  old  woman  who  had  been  bed- 
ridden for  many  years  in  a wretched 
attic,  under  a roof  full  of  holes. 
Her  only  furniture  consisted  of  her 
bed  and  two  boxes  supposed  to  con- 
tain clothes.  A poor  man  who  had 
been  for  weeks  out  of  work,  and 
whose  wife  was  expecting  her  sixth 
confinement,  thankfully  mended  the 
roof  and  window,  so  as  to  protect 
the  sick  woman  from  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather.  It  was  affect- 
ing to  hear  of  her  delight  because 
the  rain  could  no  longer  ‘puddle 
the  floor.’  Of  course  it  was  duly 
scrubbed,  and  she  was  heard  to  say 
again  and  again,  ‘Well,  I niver 
thought  I should  lay  and  look  at  a 
clean,  dry  floor  in  this  world.’ 
Then  sometimes  a small  loan  en- 


abling a man  to  make  a fresh  start 
proves  a turning  point  in  his  other- 
wise downward  career.  Of  course 
we  all  know  the  risk  there  is  of 
losing  such  loans.  Still  the  mission 
woman  ought  to  be  a keen  judge 
of  the  chances  of  success  in  each 
case,  and  certainly  many  of  those 
started  by  supplemental  ladies  have 
entirely  answered.  A man  named 
Sharp  who  had  been  an  engine- 
driver  fell  sick.  Illness  gradually 
reduced  him  and  his  family  to 
great  straits,  but  the  wife  still  con- 
tinued to  deposit  a halfpenny  or 
even  a farthing  ‘sooner  nor  no- 
think,’ and  to  attend  the  meeting 
‘ for  a breath  of  air.’ 

Eventually  the  man  recovered, 
but  he  was  not  fit  to  return  to  the 
hard  work  and  exposure  of  his  for- 
mer occupation.  Lady  E.,  who  had 
often  aided  him  during  his  illness, 
gave  him  i os.  and  lent  him  i os.  He 
started  himself  as  a costermonger, 
with  plants  in  pots  for  sale,  and  when 
last  heard  of  was  driving  a brisk 
trade  in  wall-flowers.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  he  repaid  the  loan. 
In  cases  of  sickness,  of  course,  gra- 
tuitous relief  may  be  freely  and 
bountifully  given.  While  a man 
is  able  to  work,  and  his  family 
are  in  good  health,  he  must  main- 
tain them.  It  may  be  a hard 
task  to  feed  and  clothe  them  all, 
but  we  cannot  help  that.  It  is 
not  in  our  power  to  raise  the  rate 
of  wages  generally,  and  if  we  at- 
tempt to  do  so  we  shall  find  that 
(as  our  means  are  limited)  we  are 
withholding  our  help  from  those 
who  are  disabled  from  earning  any 
wages,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  help 
is  really  due.  But  if  prolonged 
sickness  falls  upon  any  member  of 
a poor  man’s  family,  still  more  upon 
himself,  then  we  do  well  to  help 
him  to  the  utmost  of  our  power ; for 
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the  rate  of  wages  of  day-labourers 
does  not  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  lay  by  sufficient  to  provide  for 
themselves  the  comforts  necessary 
under  such  circumstances.  The 
supplemental  lady  may,  if  she  see 
fit,  intrust  to  the  lady  superinten- 
dent a small  sum  to  be  laid  out  in 
nourishing  food  for  such  cases  ; and 
this  food  may  be  prepared  and  taken 
to  them  by  the  mission  woman.  For 
this  one  exception  is  made  to  the 
rule  which  forbids  the  parochial 
mission  woman  being  employed  to 
carry  alms  ; she  may  take  to  sick 
members  of  the  mission  cooked  food, 
prepared  either  by  herself  or  at  the 
house  of  the  lady  superintendent. 
Hospital  letters  are  especially  valu- 
able for  London  patients,  on  account 
of  the  crowded  state  of  their  homes. 
Consumption  is  very  prevalent,  and 
for  patients  residing  in  the  East  of 
London  recommendations  for  the 
Victoria  Park  Consumption  Hospi- 
tal, whether  for  in  or  out  patients, 
are  in  great  request.  To  aid  re- 
covery from  other  illnesses,  letters 
for  the  various  convalescent  hospi- 
tals and  homes  are  invaluable.  A 
fortnight  of  fresh  air  and  rest  for  a 
weak  and  weary  Londoner  is  good 
for  mind  and  body  alike,  and  is  often 
intensely  enjoyed.  Hospital  stories 
are  not  apt  to  be  entertaining,  but 
the  following  history  of  a poor 
woman  who  was  sent  by  Lady  E.  to 
St.  Peter’s  Home 1 may  possibly 
amuse  as  well  as  interest  the  reader. 
It  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of 
a friend,  who  thus  narrates  it : 

‘ I first  became  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Law  (let  us  call  her),  some 
years  ago,  in  a visit  which  I made 
with  Lady  L.  Palmer  to  the  women’s 

meeting  at . While  Lady  Laura 

talked  to  Miss  V.,  I chatted  with  the 
poor  women  who  were  gathered 
round  the  fire,  and  who  had  that 
ill-clad,  well-chilled  look,  peculiar  to 
our  very  poor  in  London.  They  told 
me  many  things  about  themselves 


and  their  trades,  particularly  about 
pickle-making  (the  principal  in- 
dustry of  that  district),  which  was 
described  with  unappetising  mi- 
nuteness. 

* Last  winter  Miss  V.  told  me  that 
Mrs.  Law  had  been  very  ill,  and 
was  still  unable  to  work,  and  asked 
if  I thought  that  Lady  E.  (the 
supplemental  lady  of  the  district) 
would  do  anything  for  her.  Lady 
E.  was  applied  to,  and  most  kindly 
paid  for  her  stay  during  two  months 
at  St.  Peter’s  Home,  besides  giving 
her  a warm  black  gown,  to  Mrs. 
Law’s  great  delight.  While  stay- 
ing at  St.  Peter’s,  Mrs.  Law  used 
sometimes  to  come  and  see  me,  and 
greatly  entertained  me  with  her 
confidences.  One  day  I asked  her 
where  she  was  born.  She  was 
silent  a moment,  looking  me  hard 
in  the  face,  and  then  said,  “ I was  a 
gutter- gal.”  She  had  never  known 
her  parents,  nor  her  origin.  She 
was  sent  when  quite  young  to  the 
workhouse,  was  brought  up  there, 
and  afterwards  got  into  some  hard 
poor  places,  but  had  not  experienced 
much  cruelty  in  them.  She  said 
“ she  thought  God  Almighty  was 
very  tender  over  such  children, 
leastways  He  had  always  been  good 
to  her,  and  now  what  a friend  Ho 
had  sent  her  (naming  Lady  E.)  ! ” 
I proposed  writing  for  her  to  Lady  E„ 
At  first  she  had  some  doubts,  but 
these  passed  away,  and  the  next  day 
she  dictated  the  following  letter 
without  any  difficulty,  and  evidently 
with  great  pleasure.  I was  obliged 
to  suggest  a change  of  topic  now 
and  then,  as  she  was  inclined  to  be 
so  diffuse  that  she  would  still  be 
dictating  if  I were  still  writing  by 
her  side : 

‘St.  Peter’s  Home:  Easter  1869. 

‘ Honoured  Madam, — I received  your 
kind  present,  and  I return  you  sincere 
thanks,  for  it’s  the  first  dress  that  ever  I had 
give  me  in  my  life,  so  you  may  see  it  was  a 
surprise,  and  I hope  you  are  quite  well.  I 
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expects  to  be  at  borne  as  to-morrow,  for  I’ve 
bin  here  from  the  1 6th  of  January,  and  I’ve 
bin  very  happy  and  very  comfortable.  Who- 
ever goes  to  visit  it  can  find  no  fault  with 
regard  to  it.  All  the  sisters  is  that  kind, 
and  the  house  as  clean  as  you  could  wish, 
and  the  food  is  of  the  best,  meat  the  best, 
and  puddings  and  pies  according  to  that  is 
requisite,  and  all  of  the  best,  and  plenty  of 
it,  and  no  stint  no  ways.  The  hours  are 
very  regular  in  the  food  and  in  going  to  bed 
of  a night.  The  sisters  rubbed  my  back 
a deal,  and  as  the  complaint,  which  is  a 
diseased  chest,  lays  in  my  loins,  it  has  been 
a comfort  to  me,  for  they  rubbed  me  with  a 
new  flannel. 

‘Miss  “ HO  ” has  made  a very  good  choice 
according  to  what  you  told  her  for  a gown, 
which  I’ve  made  and  am  wearing  now,  which 
is  Sunday,  for  the  first  time,  and  I’ve  got 
plenty  to  mend  it,  which  shows  what  a deal 
of  consideration  you’ve  got  for  us  poor  folks. 
If  you  was  passing  the  warehouse  anywhen, 
and  would  call  and  see  me,  I should  be  great- 
ly obliged.  We  do  a great  deal  in  bottling 
salad  oil,  and  castor  oil,  and  vinegar.  But 
me,  it’s  chiefly  onions,  walnuts,  and  that  like, 
but  I’m  in  the  rough  way.  Sometimes  we 
cut  our  own  cabbage ; this  keeps  me  a stand- 
ingall  day,  5 hours  without  “setting  ” down, 
which  is  most  trying  to  the  female.  I’ve 
seen  a deal  of  trouble  with  my  fwo  hus- 
bands, what  one  died  at  the  tea-table,  leaving 
me  with  three  children  and  one  at  the  breast, 
and  it  was  eleven  years  afore  I married 
again,  and  he  laid  in  his  bed  two  year  and 
never  got  in  his  clothes.  And  while  he  were 
there  the  Lord  took  my  lad  which  was  25 
years  old  and  5 weeks  of  a deep  decline. 
He  was  such  a nice  young  man  and  so  peni- 
tent. And  I thank  the  Almighty  that  he 
was  as  patient  a creature  as  ever  could  be. 
And  give  her  (that’s  the  lady)  my  kind 
love  and  respects,  and  I’m  her  humble 
servant,  Mbs.  Law. 

‘And  there’s  never  a night  nor  a morning 
what  I don’t  pray  Grod  to  bless  her. 

‘ Having  finished  it  to  her  evident 
pride,  I offered  to  read  it  to  her; 
but  I had  hardly  got  down  the  first 
page  when  she  became  so  deeply 
affected  by  her  own  eloquence  that 
.she  began  to  cry,  and  rock  herself 
backwards  and  forwards.  I per- 
severed, and  when  I had  read  the 
last  word  paused,  not  knowing  what 
to  say  to  this  unexpected  grief. 
Mrs.  Law  put  down  her  handker- 
chief, and  shaking  her  head  very 
seriously  said,  “ Well,  now,  that  is 
a lovely  letter  ! It’s  a great  denial 


to  me  that  I can’t  write,  or  I’d 
send  plenty  like  it.’*  Mrs.  Law  has 
since  returned  home,  and  when  last 
heard  of  was  going  on  well  and  was 
in  work.* 

We  have  hitherto  considered 
chiefly  the  physical  evils  with  which 
the  poor  of  London  have  to  con- 
tend ; but  there  is  another  and  still 
more  serious  class  of  difficulties  to 
be  met  by  those  who  would  endea- 
vour to  bring  up  their  families  in 
respectable  and  virtuous  habits. 
The  temptations  to  evil  of  all  sorts 
are  so  many,  the  facilities  for  vice 
so  great,  good  influences  so  few  and 
feeble,  the  control  of  parents  over 
children  is  so  slight,  that  if  a child 
is  ill-disposed,  a parent  has  hardly 
any  chance  of  success  in  correcting 
him.  In  London,  even  little  chil- 
dren, both  boys  and  girls,  are  some- 
times led  into  crimes  that  it  is 
frightful  to  think  of.  Yet  they  are 
not  necessarily  incorrigible.  Va- 
rious Homes  and  Refuges  have  been 
established  for  children  of  this  class. 
To  reclaim  them  is,  however,  a very 
difficult  task,  and  requires  the 
greatest  patience,  skill  and  love ; 
but  there  have  been  many  instances 
of  success ; and  there  is  no  greater 
boon  to  a decent  parent  than  to 
help  him  to  place  such  a child  in 
some  Home  where  there  may  be  a 
hope  of  its  being  rescued  from  evil 
and  trained  for  good.  In  such 
cases,  it  should  be  an  absolute  con- 
dition that  the  father  or  mother 
should  pay  at  least  a portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  child’s  maintenance.  A 
written  promise  to  pay  the  propor- 
tion agreed  upon  should  be  given 
by  the  parents,  before  the  child  is 
placed  in  the  Home  : for  the  bad- 
ness of  the  child  must  not  be 
made  a pecuniary  gain  to  the 
parent.  Not  only  will  decent  people 
readily  pay  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence or  two  shillings  a week  for 
such  a chance  of  saving  a child  from 
evil,  but  there  have  been  most  en- 
couraging instances  of  parents  who 
have  been  leading  immoral  lives, 
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making  this  effort  for  a child,  and 
being  led,  in  consequence,  to  reform 
themselves.  In  one  of  the  poorest 
parts  of  London,  the  mission  woman 
found  a poor  woman  suffering  from 
the  usual  miseries  of  weak  health, 
unruly  children,  and  a husband  out 
of  work.  For  more  than  a year  this 
poor  woman,  say  Mrs.  Ellis,  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  mission 
woman,  and  would  hardly  let  her 
enter  her  room ; but  at  last  the 
mission  woman’s  unwearied  patience 
prevailed,  and  Mrs.  Ellis  became 
first  a depositor  and  then  a frequent 
attendant  at  the  meetings.  Gra- 
dually she  seemed  to  improve,  and 
after  some  time  she  joined  a class, 
formed  in  connection  with  these 
meetings,  of  preparation  for  confir- 
mation. In  due  time  she  was  con- 
firmed, but  she  steadily  refused  to 
receive  the  Holy  Communion,  say- 
ing that  she  did  not  feel  good 
enough.  At  last  the  real  reason  of 
this  refusal  came  out ; she  was  not 
married  to  the  man  with  whom  she 
had  lived  for  many  years,  and  was 
not  certain  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, who  had  first  ill-used  and 
then  deserted  his  wife  and  their  two 
children. 

The  clergyman  made  due  enquiry, 
and  having  ascertained  that  this 
man  was  dead,  married  her  to  him 
with  whom  she  was  living.  They 
had  several  boys  ; but  her  only  girl 
was  Kate,  her  daughter  by  her  first 
husband,  too  truly  described  as  £a 
sad  contrairy  young  thief.’  Hot 
only  would  she  steal  from  her 
mother  food  that  had  been  put 
away  for  the  use  of  the  family 
generally,  but  the  neighbours  also 
complained  of  her  pilfering  tricks 
and  other  bad  ways.  On  one  occa- 
sion her  mother,  having  in  vain 
tried  to  correct  the  poor  child  by 
beating  her,  locked  her  up  alone 
for  a whole  day  in  the  hope  of  thus 
keeping  her  out  of  mischief.  But 
solitary  confinement  did  not  suit 


Kate’s  views.  She  managed  to 
escape  through  the  window,  and 
thought  she  ‘would  go  out  for  a 
lark  all  alone.’  Night  found  her 
settling  to  sleep  under  a four- 
wheeled  waggon,  where,  happily, 
she  was  discovered  by  a policeman, 
who  took  her  back  to  her  mother. 
The  poor  mother  in  despair  went  to 
the  lady  superintendent  for  advice. 
The  lady  superintendent  referred  to 
a lady  who  had  visited  her  meeting, 
and  it  was  soon  arranged  that  Kate 
should  be  placed  in  Miss  Cotton’s 
Cottage  Home  at  Leytonstone.1 
Miss  Cotton  consented  to  receive 
her  for  five  shillings  a week,  of 
which  the  mother  undertook  to 
pay  two  shillings  and  Lady  E.  the 
remaining  three  shillings.  Thus  the 
tie  between  mother  and  child  re- 
mains unbroken.  Kate  has  now 
been  a year  and  a half  at  Leyton- 
stone, and  though  she  gave  great 
trouble  at  first,  is  much  improved, 
and  has  once  been  successfully 
trusted  to  spend  a few  days  with 
her  mother  at  home.  The  mother 
herself,  Mrs.  Ellis,  is  quite  an- 
other woman  than  the  miserable 
drudge  first  found  by  the  mission 
woman.  She  has  recovered  her 
self-respect.  Ellis  makes  her  a 
good  husband,  and  they  are  often 
seen  together  at  church.  Even 
when  he  has  been  out  of  work,  she 
has  never  missed  bringing  the 
weekly  two  shillings  to  Miss  M., 
who  writes  warmly  of  the  improve- 
ment in  their  home,  and  adds, 

‘ Certainly,  since  paying  the  two 
shillings  she  has  become  a more 
regular  depositor,  and  she  is  now 
saving  for  a Church  Service.’ 

The  mission  with  which  Mrs. 
Ellis  is  connected  has  been  esta- 
blished several  years.  The  lady 
superintendent  therefore  proposed, 
to  the  poor  women  that  once  a 
quarter  they  should  endeavour  to 
give  a trifle  towards  some  plan  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  promising 
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them  on  that  occasion  to  read  them 
the  report  of  whatever  society  or 
object  they  selected  for  their  little 
donations.  The  idea  was  heartily 
accepted  by  the  poor  women,  and 
a variety  of  missions  proposed  to 
them,  when  they  unanimously 
begged  that  their  offerings  might 
be  given  to  the  Home  at  Leyton  - 
stone.  Of  course  their  wish  was 
complied  with,  and  every  quarter 
since  a small  sum  has  been  collected 
from  these  poor  mothers  towards 
the  general  expenses  of  this  Home 
for  the  reformation  of  vicious  chil- 
dren. 

There  is  no  class  of  persons  in 
greater  need  of  the  help  that  sup- 
plemental ladies  can  give  than 
young  girls  just  emerging  from 
childhood,  who  are  either  mother- 
less, or  are  the  children  of  bad 
parents,  or  whose  home  is  in  a very 
bad  neighbourhood.  They  have  not 
access  to  any  respectable  families 
to  which  they  may  offer  themselves 
for  service ; they  have  neither  money 
nor  suitable  clothes  to  go  and  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  Their  only 
resource  is  to  marry  very  early. 
This  many  of  them  do,  and  it  is 
very  common  at  women’s  meetings 
to  find  grandmothers  of  from  40  to 
45  years  of  age.  These  early  mar- 
riages, wholly  unprovided  for,  of 
course  do  not  tend  to  raise  the  social 
position  either  of  those  who  con- 
tract them  or  of  their  usually 
numerous  offspring  ; yet  this  is  the 
best  lot  that  these  poor  girls  can 
look  to.  Many  of  them,  however, 
are  earnestly  desirous  at  once  to 
retain  their  respectability  and  to 
raise  themselves  to  a higher  level, 
.and  are  willing  to  make  any  effort 
for  that  purpose,  and  there  are  no 
persons  on  whom  help  may  be 
bestowed  with  a fairer  prospect  of 
being  rewarded  by  success.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  of  showing  how  they 
may  be  helped  will  be  to  give  some 
instances  of  individual  cases.  The 
following  short  account  of  some 
which  have  occurred  in,  one  of  the 


East  End  parishes  is  taken  from  the 
letter  of  the  lady  superintendent 
in  answer  to  some  enquiries  made 
by  a friend  on  this  subject : 

‘ The  case  of  Mary  N.  was  in- 
deed a most  interesting  one.  Her 
father  was  a terrible  drunkard, 
and  a bad  husband ; her  mother  a 
worn  and  weary  woman,  who  had 
(I  can  only  say)  dragged  up  a large 
family,  of  whom  Mary  was  the 
youngest.  All  seemed  of  that  hope- 
less, ignorant  class  so  difficult  to  do 
anything  with.  The  man  died  as 
he  had  lived  ; the  poor  woman  soon 
followed,  after  a fortnight’s  illness, 
during  which  she  was  attended  with 
devoted  love  by  Mary,  day  and 
night.  I did  not  then  know  them. 
After  the  funeral  Mary  obtained 
employment  in  a factory  ; but  she 
seemed  unhappy  in  it,  and  told  the 
mission  woman  that  she  would  like 
to  emigrate,  as  she  had  no  one  to 
care  for  her,  and  she  wanted  to  get 
away  from  the  bad  people  around. 

‘ When  this  was  reported  to  me 
I went  to  see  her,  and  found  her 
certainly  one  of  the  very  rough  un- 
cared-for ones.  I gave  her  a letter 
to  Miss  Rye,  who  was  most  kind  in 
receiving  her  and  giving  her  some 
clothing.  And  here  Lady  H.  was 
a true  friend,  [supplying  me  with 
money,  which,  in  addition  to  a small 
sum  given  me  by  a gentleman  hero, 
enabled  me  to  supply  this  poor  girl 
with  all  she  required  to  make  her 
comfortable  and  give  her  a good 
start.  Though  brought  up  in  such 
deplorable  ignorance,  her  love  for 
her  mother  was  simply  beautiful ; 
and  that  poor  woman,  who  seemed 
herself  so  dead  to  common  things, 
had  yet  a confidence  in  God  for  her 
child.  Mary  told  me  that  she  was 
continually  praying  during  the  last 
fortnight  of  her  life  that  God  would 
keep  her  child  from  the  bad ; and 
in  the  last  talk  that  I had  with  her 
before  she  sailed,  while  expressing 
in  her  peculiar  way  her  gratitude 
for  all  the  kindness  she  had  received, 
and  her  real  thankfulness  to  be  as 
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she  was,  while  some  of  her  wild 
companions  had  that  week  been 
sent  to  prison  for  robbing  “ the 
chaps  ” (i.e.  the  sailors),  she  attri- 
buted all  to  “ mother’s  prayers  that 
I might  be  kept  from  the  bad.”  On 
the  voyage  out  she  was  taught  to 
read  and  write.  On  her  reaching 
Geelong  she  immediately  obtained  a 
place  as  general  servant,  where  she 
remained  three  years,  until  she 
married  a respectable  young  man 
earning  good  money.  In  her  last 
letter  she  expressed  her  happiness 
in  being  able  to  attend  the  services 
very  often  in  the  week  as  well  as  on 
Sundays,  the  church  being  very 
near ; also  regretting  that  there  are 
not  women’s  meetings  there  too  as 
here.  This  one  case  is  worth  all  the 
labour  and  anxiety  of  working  this 
mission  during  the  six  years  we 
have  just  closed.  My  supplemental 
lady  has  most  kindly  and  liberally 
assisted  me  in  two  other  emigrant 
cases,  and  has  also  rendered  us  a 
valuable  service  by  establishing  two 
very  nice  young  women  as  lady’s- 
maids  in  good  families — has  been 
the  means  of  materially  improving 
the  health  of  a crippled  young 
woman  by  providing  for  her  stay  at 
St.  Peter’s  Home,  and  also  of  help- 
ing a little  crippled  child  by  send- 
ing her  for  a month  to  a small  happy 
“Home”  at  Worthing.  I think  some 
of  the  young  members  of  Lady  A.’s 
family  gave  this  poor  little  child  an 
extra  week.  It  has  been  as  the  sun- 
shine to  little  Rose  P.’s  life.  . . . 
Through  Lady  H.,  too,  I am  indebted 
for  some  important  help  to  Lady 

, who  is  about  to  make  us  a third 

present  of  good,  stroag,  knitted 
stockings,  beyond  all  price  to  our 
poor,  they  are  so  warm,  and  last 
so  long.  These  are  some  of  the  great 
benefits  we  are  deriving  from  our 
lady  supplemental ; and  I am  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  express 
how  deeply  we  value  the  ever- ready, 
graceful  sympathy  of  Lady  H.’ 
There  is  a sadder  subject  yet,  on 
which  a few  words  must  be  said. 


There  are  young  women  who,  per- 
haps, might  have  been  saved  from 
evil  by  timely  aid,  but  to  whom 
that  aid  has  not  come.  There  have 
been  many  instances  of  mission 
women  finding  out  such  people, 
some  of  them  having  come  of  them- 
selves to  the  mission  woman,  and 
of  their  having  been  placed  in  Re- 
fuges or  Homes,  where  they  might 
have  time  and  opportunity  for  re- 
pentance, and  for  a change  of  life. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
the  usefulness  or  the  duty  of  help- 
ing to  rescue  such  wretched  ones, 
when  the  opportunity  to  do  so  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  ; but  it  may  be  well 
to  give  the  history  of  one  such  case 
as  the  best  way  of  showing  how 
indispensable  is  the  help  of  such  &v 
agency  as  that  of  the  mission  wo- 
man and  her  lady  superintendent 
to  enable  us  to  reach  them,  and  of 
a supplemental  lady  to  rescue  them 
from  their  state  of  degradation. 

Sarah  F.  was  the  only  surviving 
child  of  a widowed  mother.  When 
in  service,  she  went  out  ‘ pleasuring  ’ 
one  Sunday  evening  with  a party  of 
young  people,  was  taken  to  a public- 
house  to  be  treated,  and  while  half 
tipsy  was  tempted  and  fell  into  sin. 
After  a time  she  lost  her  place.  She 
was  so  utterly  ashamed,  that  she  hid 
herself  from  her  mother,  and  after 
having  spent  her  small  savings  and 
parted  with  most  of  her  clothes,  she 
took  to  the  streets  to  support  her- 
self. Meanwhile  the  poor  mother 
gave  up  her  work  at  some  ‘ place  of 
business,’  and  devoted  all  her  time 
to  hunting  up  her  child.  As  she 
afterwards  told  the  mission  woman, 
she  ‘ hunted  high  and  low,’  gra- 
dually sinking  into  greater  poverty. 
Her  husband  had  left  her  ‘ a good 
houseful  of  furniture.’  This  was 
parted  with  bit  by  bit,  so  that  when, 
at  last,  Sarah  was  found,  the  mother 
was  as  poor  as  the  daughter  ; and, 
alas ! for  some  time  both  lived  on 
the  wages  of  sin  earned  by  the  latter. 
In  that  wretched  neighbourhood 
there  is  a place  popularly  called 
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‘Jack’s  Hole,’  from  its  being  tbe 
common  resort  of  sailors,  and  tbe 
scene  of  their  horrible  carousals. 
Here  Sarah  and  her  mother  lived ; 
but  their  sufferings  from  cold,  want, 
and  vice  were  too  terrible  to  be  re- 
peated. Here  the  mission  woman 
first  found  Sarah.  In  addition  to 
her  other  miseries  she  was  at  that 
time  so  crippled  with  rheumatism, 
that  she  could  neither  stand  upright 
nor  move  arm  nor  foot.  Mrs.  F. 
said  that  the  girl  had  often  gone 
out  at  night  barefooted  and  fasting 
to  earn  by  sin  the  morrow’s  food 
for  herself  and  her  mother.  What 
a mercy  was  that  disabling  illness  ! 
The  good  mission  woman  used  to 
visit  the  F.’s  every  day,  but  says 
she  thinks  she  was  not  of  much  use 
to  them,  as  the  poor  mother  was  so 
devoted  and  so  handy  that  she 
cleaned,  nursed,  and  cooked  quite 
nicely.  Of  course  the  mission  wo- 
man reported  this  case  to  her  lady 
superintendent,  Miss  W.  When 
Sarah  got  better  Miss  W.  wrote  to 
her  supplemental  lady,  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  G.,  asking  for  help  to 
provide  her  with  some  clothes,  and 
received  for  answer  that  if  Sarah 
would  go  into  a penitentiary,  Mrs. 
G.  would  give  her  all  she  needed. 
Miss  W.,  though  fearing  Sarah 
would  decline  this,  went  herself  to 
propose  it  to  her.  The  mission 
woman  had  so  prepared  the  way 
that  the  poor  girl  was  only  too 
thankful  to  accept  the  offer,  pro- 
vided only  Miss  W.  would  promise 
to  look  after  her  mother.  The  pro- 
mise was  readily  given  and  most 
faithfully  kept.  Poor  Sarah  pro- 
fited greatly  by  the  holy  teach- 
ing at  Wantage,  and  some  of  the 
letters  to  her  mother  which  she  dic- 
tated thence  were  very  touching. 
She  seems  to  have  felt  in  some 
degree  what  she  owed  to  Miss  W., 
and  sent  her  a book-marker  worked 
by  herself,  with  the  words  ‘ The 
blessing  of  God  rest  on  thee  for 
ever.’  After  nine  weeks’  stay  she 
died  at  Wantage,  worn  out  with  sin 


and  misery.  The  mother  could  get 
no  employment,  so  Miss  W.  with 
much  difficulty  persuaded  her  to  go 
into  the  workhouse.  When  she 
had  been  there  only  a week,  she 
was  appointed  nurse,  and  she  has 
continued  to  hold  that  office  ever 
since.  Before  Sarah’s  death,  Mrs. 
G.  paid  her  expenses  to  Wantage 
that  she  might  see  her  daughter, 
the  matron  kindly  lending  her  her 
shawl  and  bonnet,  to  spare  her  the 
humiliation  of  going  amongst 
strangers  in  workhouse  garb.  Miss 
W.  still  visits  her  at  the  union 
from  time  to  time,  and  comforts  her 
by  telling  her  that  she  must  not 
consider  herself  a pauper,  as  she 
earns  her  bread  by  attendance  on 
the  sick. 

Another  young  girl  became  ac- 
quainted with  a sailor,  named 
Jenkins,  who  after  a time  deserted 
her  and  their  child.  The  baby 
died  ; the  poor  mother  took  to  the 
streets,  and  tried  to  earn  her  miser- 
able livelihood  in  the  district  or 
court  above  referred  to.  One  night 
she  accidentally  met  the  man  who 
had  been  her  ruin,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  married  her.  In  a few 
days  he  had  to  go  to  sea  again 
there  was  some  difficulty  about  the 
half-pay,  and  he  was  very  much 
grieved  at  having  to  leave  his  wife 
without  any  means  of  support.  In 
this  distress  he  went  to  the  mission 
woman,  and  in  the  most  solemn 
way  left  his  wife  to  her  care.  What 
was  to  be  done  with  the  poor  young 
woman  P It  was  thought  best  to 
try  and  get  her  into  a penitentiary 
until  some  means  could  be  found 
for  her  to  earn  a decent  mainten- 
ance. Application  was  made  to 
several  Homes,  the  clergyman  wrote 
to  others,  but  all  were  obliged  by 
their  rules  to  decline  receiving  her, 
on  the  ground  of  her  not  being  an 
unmarried  woman.  Meanwhile  the 
mission  woman  was  most  anxious 
to  keep  Mrs.  Jenkins  under  her  own 
eye.  Miss  W.  therefore  resolved  to 
use  some  of  the  money  which  her 
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supplemental  lady  always  left  at 
her  disposal,  to  rent  a room  for  her 
in  the  same  house  in  which  the 
mission  woman  lived.  Here  Mrs. 
Jenkins  lived  for  two  weeks  and 
three  days,  and  during  that  time 
neither  landlady  nor  mission  woman 
ever  heard  a had  word  from  her. 
Finding  that  she  could  not  sew, 
they  employed  her  in  scrubbing  and 
cleaning.  At  the  mission  woman’s 
wise  suggestion  Miss  W.  paid  for 
her  suppers,  which  they  ate  toge- 
ther, and  thus  the  evening  hour  of 
temptation  was  safely  passed.  The 
clergyman’s  wife  advertised  for  her 
in  the  local  paper,  for  a place  as 
general  servant,  got  sixteen  answers, 
and  sent  Mrs.  Jenkins  to  one  of  the 
places.  She  came  one  Sunday  to 
see  the  mission  woman,  and  told  her 
that  she  was  very  kindly  treated  in 
her  situation. 

In  all  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  well 
to  give  cautiously  and  gradually. 
If  even  necessary  clothing  be  given 
with  what  seems  to  the  recipient 
lavish  liberality,  it  becomes  a temp- 
tation to  her  or  to  her  parents  (as 
the  case  may  be)  to  convert  the 
articles  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  found  to  be  absolutely  indis- 
pensable into  gin.  If  a young  girl 
wants  clothes  to  enable  her  to  obtain 
a situation,  she  should  be  required 
to  earn  at  least  half  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  purchase  them.  A 
good  clever  mission  woman,  who 
should^be  a kind  of  model  mother 
to  all  young  girls  needing  help 
within  her  district,  will  easily  de- 
vise employments  which  will  enable 
her  to  do  this.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  have  already  fallen  into  sin,  or 
who  (like  Lizzie)  are  too  grossly 
ignorant  to  be  capable  of  doing  any- 
thing, the  willingness  to  enter  a 
penitentiary  or  a home  may  be  taken 
as  a proof  of  their  willingness  to 
make  an  effort  to  help  themselves. 
Some  under-clothing  may  be  given 
at  first,  with  the  promise  of  a petti- 
coat after  one  week  of  good  beha- 
viour at  the  home,  of  a pair  of  boots 


after  a second  week,  and  a gown  at 
the  end  of  a month.  Thus  the 
temptation  to  part  with  the  cloth- 
ing given  is  guarded  against,  and 
the  wild  Arab,  who  has  hitherto 
known  no  law  and  obeyed  no  rule, 
is  helped  through  that  most  difficult 
period  of  her  probation,  when  she  is 
obliged,  for  the  first  time,  to  yield 
herself  to  training,  to  obey  direc- 
tions, and  to  submit  to  minute  sur- 
veillance. 

An  occasional  visit  from  the  sup- 
plemental lady  to  the  weekly  meet- 
ing of  her  district  is  in  itself  of 
great  service.  If  the  mission  mat- 
ters are  going  on  well,  it  pleases, 
cheers,  and  encourages  all  con- 
cerned. If  they  are  flagging,  it 
often  infuses  new  life.  The  people 
like  to  be  visited  by  a lady  from 
the  West  End.  It  gives  them  a 
proof  that  they  are  thought  of  and 
cared  for  by  some  whose  lot  in  life 
is  in  every  way  so  different  from 
theirs,  and  it  soothes  them  and 
warms  their  hearts.  Any  lady  who 
will  devote  an  afternoon  once  or 
twice  in  the  year  to  an  expedition 
to  the  meeting  of  her  mission  dis- 
trict will  surely  be  rewarded  by  the 
cordiality  with  which  she  will  be 
received  by  both  lady  superinten- 
dent and  mission  woman,  and  the 
evident  pleasure  which  she  will  give 
to  all  the  poor  women  there  as- 
sembled, especially  if  she  will  talk 
to  some  of  them  individually,  ask 
after  their  babies,  &c.  Nothing 
should  be  given  at  the  meeting.  It 
should  be  a visit  simply  of  courtesy 
and  friendship.  The  lady  superin- 
tendent of  an  East  End  mission 
already  referred  to  in  this  paper, 
says  that  before  her  mission  was 
established  the  poor  in  her  district 
used  seriously  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  wish  and  endeavour  of  the  rich 
to  grind  them  down  and  keep  them 
poor.  Now  that  feeling  is  quite 
changed,  and  she  is  sure  that  many 
of  her  people  if  they  heard  such 
sentiments  uttered  would  eagerly 
contradict  them.  No  one  could 
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have  entered  her  numerously  at- 
tended meeting  and  observed  the 
cordiality  with  which  even  a 
stranger  was  received  and  "welcomed 
there  without  being  convinced  that 
as  to  her  present  estimate  of  their 
feelings  she  was  right. 

Another  lady  superintendent 
writes  thus  to  a friend  : 

Lady  H.  is  also  most  kind  in  her  warm 
sympathy  with  her  annual  mission  ‘ tea,’  not 
only  assisting  with  money,  but  enduring 
the  fatigue  of  a journey  to  our  East  End, 
pouring  out  tea  at  one  of  the  tables  and 
taking  it  with  the  people,  in  so  kind  a man- 
ner that  * the  great  lady  ’ (as  she  is  called) 
not  only  warms  the  hearts  of  my  poor 
women  in  a wonderful  manner,  but  affords 
them  a subject  of  happy  talk  through  the 
year.  Our  lady  managers  and  supplemen- 
tal ladies  little  imagine  to  what  valuable 
purpose  their  time  is  given  when  they  are 
able  to  come  among  us  in  either  capacity. 

Lady  lent  me  some  charm- 

ing scrap-books,  which  were  a great 
help  in  making  the  women  under- 
stand the  story  of  Christ’s  life,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  climate,  country 
and  J ewish  life.  I remember  so  well 
three  readings,  and  can  recall  the 
faces,  the  tones  of  voice  of  some  of 
the  women,  and  their  earnest  atten- 
tion and  quaint  remarks.  When 
going  through  the  Annunciation, 
and  the  meeting  between  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  I said  something  about 
the  example  such  holy  talk  was 
between  an  old  woman  and  a young 
one.  ‘ Ain’t  much  of  such  talk  now- 
a-days,  leastways  at  the  Mill,  where 
the  old  ’uns  always  tries  to  do  the 
carrying-on  for  the  young  ’uns.’ 
The  Nativity  called  forth  great  com- 
passion for  the  Blessed  Mother,  and 
one  woman  said,  ‘ Them  inn-keepers 
was  wusser  than  the  parish,  for 
even  they  daren’t  turn  a woman  in 
labour  into  the  stables ; niver  heerd 
such  beasts  in  my  life.’  And  one 
day  I took  the  Family  of  Bethany, 
and  in  describing  the  sisbers  as  so 
honoured  with  special  friendship 
by  Our  Lord,  said  how  different 
they  were  in  character,  and  that  we 
were  too  apt  to  think  all  good 


people  should  be  alike,  &c.  ‘ I 

guess  they  was  as  different  as  peas 
and  taturs ; but  the  good  Lord,  He 
likes  a taste  of  all  sorts.’  We  went 
on  with  that  history,  and  I showed 
my  picture  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
and  told  the  story  as  thrillingly  as 
I could.  But  my  audience  were 
not  so  much  pleased  as  usual,  and 
old  Mrs.  0.,  who  was  sitting  with 
folded  arms,  rocking  herself,  kept 
sniffling  with  disgust,  till  at  last 
she  broke  forth : ‘ Must  ’ave  been 
mighty  onpleasant  to  have  seen  a 
corpse  rosed  hup.  I’d  a run  off 
I ’oud,  I’d  not  have  stayed.’ 

I will  only  add  one  more  story, 
and  that  was  when  we  came  to  the 
Crucifixion,  because  I can  never 
forget  the  intense  stillness,  only 
broken  by  the  dropping  of  old  Kitty 
P.’s  tears  on  the  wooden  table ; and 
there  were  many  others  equally 
affected.  But  Kitty  could  not  stop 
crying,  so  when  the  rest  were  gone, 
I went  and  sat  down  by  her,  and 
taking  her  apron  from  her  dear  old 
face  tried  to  soothe  her.  She  was 
a goodish  old  body,  who  ‘ kep’  her 
church,’  and  shared  the  Offertory 
alms.  But  when  I said,  ‘ You  must 
have  known  that  our  dear  Lord 
died  for  us.’  ‘ Yes,  yes,’  she  replied, 
‘ in  course  I knowed  He  was  put  to 
death,  but  I niver  knowed  they  cut 
Him  about  so  cruel,  and  now  I’ll 
niver  git  over  it.’ 

To  return  now  to  the  original 
paper  given  at  the  beginning,  and 
containing  the  plan  of  the  Supple- 
mental Ladies  Association,  and  the 
reason  for  its  union  with  the  Paro- 
chial Mission  Women  Association. 
The  principle  of  the  latter  associa- 
tion is,  as  there  stated,  4 to  help  the 
poor  to  help  themselves.’  It  starts 
by  employing  as  the  agent  for  their 
improvement  one  of  their  own 
class ; one  who  has  experienced 
hardships  and  difficulties  similar 
to  those  which  they  have  to  meet, 
but  who  has  known  how  to  over- 
come them,  instead  of  being  over- 
come by  them.  ‘You  see,  she’s 
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just  one  of  ourselves,  so  slie  knows 
our  ways,’  was  the  explanation 
given  by  a very  poor  woman  of  the 
affection  felt  for  an  excellent  mis- 
sion woman ; and  the  success  of  the 
work  depends  in  a great  measure 
on  this  feeling.  She  receives  from 
the  Fund  a small  weekly  allowance, 
carefully  settled  in  each  case  by 
one  of  the  lad}'  managers,  not 
according  to  her  supposed  merits, 
but  according  to  her  actual  needs 
(as,  for  instance,  whether  she  has 
a child  dependent  upon  her  or  not, 
&c.).  For  she  is  to  be  looked  upon, 
not  as  a person  hired  to  do  a certain 
work  for  a certain  payment,  but  as 
one  who  desires  to  give  herself  up 
to  the  service  of  the  Great  Master, 
and  to  do  good  works  for  her  neigh- 
bours, and  who  desires  nothing 
more  for  herself  than  to  be  set  free 
to  do  this  by  being  assured  of  her 
maintenance  ‘ in  that  state  of  life 
in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
place  her.’  She  is  seldom  required 
to  do  anything  very  different  from 
what  she  has  all  her  life  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing ; the  great  difference 
is,  that  she  is  asked,  and  enabled, 
to  do  for  others,  what  she  has 
hitherto  done  for  herself.  From 
room  to  room  in  the  darkest  courts 
and  alleys  she  threads  her  way, 
now  making  the  bed  of  a sick 
woman,  or  mending  the  clothes  of  a 
blind  one  ; now  washing  the  new- 
born baby,  or  getting  the  elder 
children  ready  for  school ; now 
seeking  the  fallen,  or  finding  the 
desolate  : sometimes  collecting  the 
pence  of  the  thriftless ; at  others 
teaching  domestic  economy  to  the 
ignorant ; always  striving  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  friendless,  the  helper 
of  the  neglected.  There  is  an 
eloquence  in  deeds  to  which  words 
cannot  attain,  and  many  an  infidel 
is  led  to  believe  in  a religion  which 
induces  a stranger  to  take  trouble 
to  make  his  wife  more  decent,  aud 
his  home  more  comfortable.  The 
mission  woman,  probably,  has  all 
her  life  been  familiar,  more  or 


less,  with  suffering  and  wretched- 
ness. Now  for  the  first  time  she 
has  it  in  her  power  to  alleviate 
them.  A place  has  been  found  for 
her  in  the  Church’s  *work.  She 
has  been  selected  by  her  clergyman 
to  labour  in  his  parish  among  his 
poor.  She  is  instructed,  guided 
and  helped  by  her  lady  superinten- 
dent, with  whom  she  is  in  constant 
communication.  She  is  enabled 
to  ‘ learn  the  luxury  of  doing 
good,’  hitherto  probably  looked 
upon  by  her  as  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  the  wealthier  classes. 

But  it  is  upon  the  lady  superin- 
tendent that  the  real  burden  and 
responsibility  of  the  mission  rest. 
To  her  should  be  referred  any  plans 
which  may  suggest  themselves  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  She  knows 
how  far  they  are  likely  to  meet  the 
wants  of  her  people  and  the  wishes 
of  the  incumbent.  She  knows,  too, 
the  exact  needs  of  her  mission 
woman,  and  should  be  consulted  as 
to  any  gift  or  other  kindness  that 
may  be  proposed  for  her,  whether 
as  an  encouragement  in  her  labours, 
or  as  a help  to  her  in  sickness  or 
family  troubles.  The  lady  super- 
intendent has  often  no  one  con- 
nected with  the  district  to  whom 
she  can  appeal  for  assistance.  She 
lives  and  labours  in  the  midst  of 
wants,  woes,  and  sufferings,  the 
sight  of  which  must  often  weigh 
down  her  heart,  and  it  is  an  invalu- 
able support  to  her  to  know  that 
there  is  a friend  to  whom  she  may 
at  any  time  have  recourse  for  sym- 
pathy, for  advice,  or  for  help.  Thus 
by  the  institution  of  supplemental 
ladies  another  link  is  added  to  the 
chain  which  unites  the  East  End  of 
London  with  the  West  End,  the 
rich  with  the  poor. 

It  is  hoped  that  no  one  who  may 
have  read  these  pages  will  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  number  or  variety 
of  good  works  suggested,  nor  by 
the  costliness  of  some  of  them.  It 
is  not  supposed  that  any  one  lady 
would  attempt  them  all,  nor  would 
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it  be  desirable  tbat  sbe  should  do 
so.  The  circumstances,  the  occu- 
pations, the  wants,  the  feelings,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  poor  in  different 
parts  of  London  differ  as  much  as 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  different 
villages  or  towns  in  the  country, 
perhaps  as  much  as  they  did  in 
the  days  when  the  numerous  vil- 
lages, now  absorbed  into  one  vast 
metropolis,  were  separated  from  one 
another  by  fields  and  lanes.  But 
here  it  is  that  the  usefulness  of  this 
three-fold  chain  is  seen.  The  lady 
superintendent  and  her  mission 
woman  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  wants  of 
their  own  people.  Guided  by  them, 
the  supplemental  lady  is  in  no  dan- 
ger of  wasting  her  efforts  by  trying 
in  one  district  schemes  which  are 
suited  only  to  another.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  have  been  here 
omitted  which  might  well  be  done. 
But  the  variety  of  kind  deeds  which 
may  wisely  be  undertaken  is  pro- 
bably inexhaustible.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  point  out  some  of 
them  ; the  intelligence  and  benevo- 
lence of  individuals,  inspired  by  the 
necessities  and  adapting  themselves 


to  the  circumstances  of  various 
times  and  places,  will  doubtless 
suggest  many  others,  and  fresh 
methods  will  be  found  of  helping 
the  poor  to  raise  themselves  to  a 
state  of  comfort  and  self-respect. 
The  descriptions  given  above  show 
how  vast  are  the  wants,  and  how 
few  the  appliances  for  meeting  them, 
in  the  East  of  London.  By  co- 
operating with  a lady  superinten- 
dent the  supplemental  lady  unites  a 
poor  parish,  having  few  or  no  local 
resources,  to  the  benefits  of  the 
many  institutions  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  wealth  and  wis- 
dom of  the  West  of  London  ; thus 
widening  the  field  of  usefulness  of 
one,  and  alleviating  the  poverty  of 
the  other. 

The  Supplemental  Ladies  Asso- 
ciation has  now  been  at  work  three 
years.  The  preceding  pages  will, 
it  is  hoped,  prove  that  the  4 objects  ’ 
originally  proposed  have  been 
steadily  kept  in  view;  that  the 
4 methods  ’ recommended  have  been 
tried  and  found  successful ; and  that 
it  has  not  altogether  failed  to  4 pro- 
mote the  spiritual  and  bodily  welfare 
of  the  poor  in  the  East  of  London.’ 
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THE  INTERNAL  RELATIONS  OF  EUROPE. 


HISTORY  shows  us  abundantly 
how  the  internal  relations  of 
separate  communities  grow  up  and 
are  extended.  Whether  by  natural 
attraction  or  by  conquest,  petty 
principalities  coalesce  into  a king- 
dom. Barons  are  forced  to  re- 
nounce the  privilege  of  border- war. 
The  supremacy  of  a single  king  de- 
livers the  local  population  from  the 
misery  of  finding  its  nearest  neigh- 
bours its  worst  enemies,  and  at  the 
same  time  exalts  the  country  in  the 
great  world  by  presenting  it  with 
a single  front  to  all  the  powers 
without. 

The  American  colonies  of  Eng- 
land, on  attaining  their  indepen- 
dence, felt  how  helpless  they  would 
be  to  support  the  dignity  of  Sove- 
reign States  in  the  face  of  great 
European  powers,  unless  they  were 
federated  into  a Union  which  should 
deal  with  foreigners  in  their  collec- 
tive name.  The  Union,  which  was 
planned  chiefly  as  a strength  against 
the  foreigner,  gave  them  also  the 
priceless  benefit  of  deliverance  from 
border-wars.  These  are  the  two 
cardinal  advantages  which,  it  is 
notorious  to  every  American  citizen, 
accrued  from  their  federation  ; and 
to  attain  this,  the  separate  States 
resigned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  only  the  public  defence — 
which  draws  after  it  care  for  army, 
navy,  fortresses  and  harbours,  right 
of  conscription  and  of  taxation — 
but  also  the  sole  right  of  holding 
relations  with  the  external  world 
by  ambassadors  and  by  treaties. 
Moreover,  they  ceded  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  coinage,  the  Post 
Office,  the  Custom  Duties,  and 
other  matters,  to  the  central  organ. 

In  India,  under  the  British  mili- 
tary predominance,  affairs  have 
taken  a different  course,  but  with 
some  of  the  great  results  in  com- 
mon. By  treaties  with  native 
princes,  often  signed  under  con- 


straint, the  British  enforced  that 
no  Indian  potentate  should  have 
relations  with  other  powers  except 
through  British  diplomacy  ; and  in 
very  many  cases  imposed  the  duty 
of  keeping  up,  out  of  a prince’s 
own  revenues,  an  army  for  the 
British  use.  It  was  not  always 
possible  to  forbid  to  the  prince  his 
private  army.  He  maintained  it, 
chiefly  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  his  own 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  ; 
and  secondarily  against  his  own 
barons  or  against  the  contingency 
of  popular  insurrection.  But  the 
British  Government  would  have 
been  pleased  to  see  all  armies  dis- 
appear which  were  not  under  their 
own  control ; and,  in  spite  of  these 
private  armies,  they  effectually  pre- 
vent internal  wars  in  India.  Thus, 
in  becoming  the  ‘ paramount y 
power,  we  have  given  to  India  the 
same  two  advantages  as  republican 
federation  gives,  though  the  union 
in  the  case  of  India  is  extremely 
imperfect  in  several  important  re- 
spects. Considering  how  diverse 
in  mind  and  temperament  are 
English  from  Indians  ; considering 
also  how  many  and  how  separated 
by  language,  law,  and  history  are 
the  natives  of  India ; the  wonder 
is  that  so  great  progress  has  been 
made  towards  blending  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  mankind  into  a 
single  organic  community,  cogni- 
sable certainly  to  the  foreigner  as 
only  one  power. 

European  communities  have  long 
suffered  from  one  another  the  hor- 
rible curse  of  war,  which  is  more 
painfully  felt  in  proportion  to  our 
refinement,  our  humanity,  and  the 
artificial  means  of  livelihood.  It 
now  spreads  its  ruin  to  neutrals. 
Since  the  great  French  war,  which 
may  be  computed  from  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  until  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  there  has  been  no  war 
* 
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which  can  be  called  European  in 
the  wide  sense;  for  even  in  the 
Crimean  war — besides  the  four 
principals,  Russia,  Turkey,  France, 
and  England — only  Sardinia  was 
involved.  Equally  important  is  the 
shortening  of  wars.  The  Crimean 
war  did  but  last  into  a third  year ; 
the  Italian  war  of  1859  was  k^t 
three  or  four  months  in  length,  and 
the  great  German  war  of  1 866  was 
counted  by  weeks.  The  gain  from 
this  is  vast ; for  the  destruction  of 
crops,  of  stores,  of  houses  and  of 
trees,  with  the  discouragement  of 
cultivation,  from  long  wars,  was  a 
curse  much  greater  than  the  loss  of 
life  in  battles.  But  while  we  must 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  gain  which 
has  really  been  made — a gain  which 
has  accrued,  not  from  our  humanity 
nor  our  wisdom,  but  from  mechani- 
cal developments — still  the  evil  of 
war  to  Europe  is  alike  enormous 
and  disgraceful.  Nor  has  war  ever 
long  ceased,  in  one  country  or  other. 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Austria,  at  the  call  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  marched  her  armies  into 
Naples  and  Sicily  to  overthrow  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  Sicily  es- 
pecially. The  Grecian  war  of  inde- 
pendence rose  in  1821,  and  was 
ended  by  the  battle  of  Navarino  in 
1827.  In  1823  the  Holy  Alliance 
sent  French  armies  to  overthrow 
the  free  constitution  of  Spain,  which 
has  in  consequence  suffered  conflict 
and  misery  almost  to  the  present 
day.  Navarino  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Russian  war  against 
Turkey,  which  ended  in  the  pros- 
tration of  the  Sultan  in  1829.  Italy 
was,  not  indeed  in  war,  but  under 
perpetual  warlike  pressure,  ffiom 
1814  to  1859.  In  1830,  after  the 
French  revolution  which  brought 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne,  besides 
the  revolt  and  little  war  of  Belgium, 
the  uprising  of  Poland  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine took  place,  whence  the 
fierce  war  of  little  Poland  against 
great  Russia,  so  unhappy  to  the 


weaker  party.  Under  the  policy  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  English 
Whigs,  not  only  was  peace  between 
the  Five  Great  Powers  sustained  as 
previously,  but  after  the  overthrow 
of  Poland  by  Russia  there  was  a 
comparative  lull  of  war  in  all 
Europe  except  Spain.  But  in  1 840 
Russell  and  Palmerston,  by  fighting 
the  Syrian  war  against  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  without  consulting  France, 
so  irritated  all  French  statesmen, 
that  Louis  Philippe  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  preserving  the  peace 
with  England.  Nothing  but  the 
rapid  and  complete  success  of  our 
arms  saved  us  from  the  horrible 
calamity  of  a war  with  France. 
After  this  we  may  recount  the 
crushing  of  the  freedom  of  Cracow 
by  an  Austrian  army,  against  the 
treaty  of  1815,  and  without  the 
slightest  offence  or  pretext  given 
by  the  city  cf  Cracow : then  fol- 
lowed in  1846  the  massacres  of  the 
nobility  in  Galicia  by  the  peasants, 
to  whom  the  Austrian  Government 
paid  money  for  their  heads — more 
if  they  were  brought  dead,  less  if 
they  were  brought  alive.  On  this 
came  the  conspiracy  of  Austria  to 
overthrow  the  constitutional  liber- 
ties of  Hungary ; and  when  she  was 
ignominiously  beaten  by  the  Hun- 
garians in  1849,  the  Russians  in- 
vaded Hungary  with  near  200,000 
men.  When  Austria  had  thus  for- 
feited the  heart  of  Hungary,  Russia 
thought  her  time  was  fully  come 
for  invading  Turkey ; so,  after 
sounding  the  British  Government 
and  ascertaining  that  it  would  not 
oppose,  she  took  her  plunge  in  the 
summer  of  1853.  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
ministry  dreaded  nothing  so  much 
as  an  alliance  of  Turkey  with  Hun- 
gary, which  would  have  taken  place 
if  the  Western  Powers  had  been  in- 
active; for  Austria  was,  just  then, 
the  mere  tool  of  Russia,  and  was 
eager  to  get  for  herself  Bosnia,  or 
Servia,  or  Wallachia,  as  her  re- 
ward for  subservience.  By  talking 
friendship  to  Turkey,  and  acting  to 
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the  damage  of  Turkey,  in  hope  of 
putting  off  European  war,  Lords 
Aberdeen  and  Clarendon  involved 
England  in  duplicity  and  apparent 
perfidy  to  the  Turks,  and  thus 
‘ drifted  ’ into  war  with  Russia  as 
the  only  means  of  redressing  our 
honour.  France  had  shared  the 
baseness  of  our  policy  and  the  igno- 
miny of  the  battle  of  Sinope  ; and 
in  consequence  the  great  Russian 
war  was  fought.  Since  then,  we 
have  seen  the  wars  of  1859  and 
1861  in  Italy;  the  terrible  and  final 
war  of  Russia  with  Poland  ; the  war 
of  Germany  with  Denmark ; the  war 
of  Prussia  with  Austria ; and  now, 
alas  ! — by  far  the  greatest — the  pre- 
sent war  of  France  against  Prussian 
Germany  in  order  to  undo  German 
unity.  Who  can  deny  that  war  is 
still  a terrible  curse  to  Europe  ? 

Yet  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
mere  talking  against  it,  without 
pointing  out  the  causes,  and  the 
direction  in  which  a preventive  is 
to  be  sought.  To  declaim  against 
war  in  the  commonplace  way  which 
confounds  both  combatants  in  com- 
mon guilt,  is  not  merely  useless, 
but  is  also  unjust  and  mischievous. 
In  private  life  also  (no  one  denies 
it)  fights  between  individuals  are 
greatly  to  be  deprecated.  There  is 
a respectable  class  of  people  who 
maintain  that  if  a man  be  assaulted 
in  the  street  by  a ruffian,  he  ought 
in  no  case  to  defend  himself  by  re- 
taliating violence  : nay,  there  are 
those  who  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
if  the  ruffian  attack  a man’s  wife  or 
child,  the  husband  or  father  ought 
not  to  defend  them  by  heavy  blows 
— certainly  notby  such  as  may  inflict 
death  or  permanent  hurt — but  only 
by  trying  to  hold  his  hands,  and  by 
gentle  expostulation.  Now  while 
we  cannot  forbid  such  moralists  to 
hold  their  own  theory,  they  have  no 
right  to  confound  the  case  of  the 
assailant  and  the  defendant.  Let 
them  believe,  if  they  must,  that  a 
nation  which  is  invaded  ought  in  no 
case  to  resist ; to  argue  against  that 


doctrine  is  not  here  needful.  But 
if  it  be  ever  so  true  that  it  would 
be  higher  virtue  in  an  invaded 
nation  to  act  on  Quaker  principle, 
it  remains  clearly  unjustifiable  to 
equalise  in  our  censure  the  aggres- 
sor and  the  repeller ; or  indeed  to 
use  censure  at  all  against  those 
whose  cause  is  just,  who  yet  have 
the  calamity  of  suffering  under 
aggression.  Where  the  injustice  of 
one  side  is  clear,  the  Quaker  mode 
of  talking  against  war  is  manifestly 
wrong  ; indeed,  the  most  thoughtful 
men  among  them  avoid  it.  Nothing 
gives  plausibility  to  it  but  the  com- 
plications of  war  itself;  the  fre- 
quency of  error,  injustice  or  folly  on 
both  sides,  the  sufferings  of  neutrals,, 
and  of  populations  which  had  no 
voice  in  the  war ; to  say  nothing  of 
suffering  to  the  whole  female  sex, 
to  children,  and  to  thousands  of 
horses,  who  die  in  long  agony  or 
starvation.  An  invaded  nation 
has  to  submit  to  all  this  contingent 
misery.  If  in  necessary  self-defence 
it  carry  the  war  over  to  the  enemy’s 
soil,  it  then  unwillingly  inflicts  the 
misery ; but  the  guilt  rests  on  the 
aggressor. 

The  causes  of  war  are  as  plain  as 
the  causes  of  quarrel  in  private  life. 
Cupidity,  pride,  injustice,  fear,  in 
turn  excite  men  to  aggression.  It 
is  a familiar  thought,  that  men  will 
fight  out  their  private  quarrels — or, 
as  it  is  expressed,  will  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands — unless  the 
law-court  is  open  to  them,  and  a 
police  be  at  hand  for  their  defence 
against  sudden  attack.  In  so  far 
as  pride  without  cupidity  may  sti- 
mulate to  war,  it  might  seem  that 
a mere  resort  to  arbitration  would 
suffice  to  keep  the  peace.  The  late 
Mr.  Cobden,  who  must  always  be 
mentioned  with  respect,  was  entirely 
convinced  that  European  wars  could 
be  stopped  by  a general  agreement 
to  abide  by  arbitration.  His  ur- 
gency won  so  much  upon  our 
statesmen,  that,  on  the  close  of 
the  Russian  war  by  the  peace  of 
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Paris  in  1856,  Lord  Clarendon 
in  the  name  of  England  initiated 
some  important  clauses,  of  which 
one  avowed  that  the  powers 
who  signed  the  treaty  would  never 
thenceforward  undertake  war  with- 
out first  attempting  to  stay  and 
supersede  it  by  arbitration.  Eng- 
land, France,  Russia,  Sardinia, 
Turkey,  all  signed  this  treaty  ; yet 
in  a very  few  years  the  solemn 
promise  proved  itself  to  be  mere 
wind.  In  1859  two  of  these  powers, 
France  and  Sardinia,  entered  upon 
war  with  Austria  without  first 
asking  arbitration  : and  a moment’s 
•consideration  will  explain  • why. 
The  arbitrators  could  only  have 
taken  the  treaties  of  1815  as  the 
law  to  guide  their  decision.  These 
treaties  were  forcibly  imposed  on 
France  and  Italy,  and  to  Italy 
were  flagrantly  unjust,  utterly  per- 
nicious. The  war  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  Italian  uprising  against 
petty  native  tyrants,  upheld  by 
Austrian  arms.  If  any  royal  arbiters 
could  have  been  found  to  pronounce 
a decree  against  the  Austrian  occu- 
pation of  Venice  and  Lombardy, 
and  the  Austrian  support  of  Italian 
tyrannies,  they  could  not  expect 
Austria  to  withdraw  from  Italy  at 
their  command.  The  command 
itself,  being  a protest  against  the 
treaty  of  1815,  would  have  been 
fairly  accepted  by  Austria  as  a 
virtual  declaration  of  war.  To 
expel  her  without  actual  war  would 
have  needed  at  least  the  threat  of 
war  from  an  overwhelming  combi- 
nation, and  the  assurance  that  no 
ally  to  Austria  could  be  found.  In 
his  fond  expectations  from  arbitra- 
tion Mr.  Cobden  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  arbitrators  would  be 


unable  to  take  great  moral  principles 
as  the  guide  of  their  verdict,  and 
would  have  to  shape  it  in  accord- 
ance with  European  treaties,  which 
were  made  in  defiance  of  the  rights 
of  peoples,  for  the  mere  conveni- 
ence of  powerful  princes. 

Still,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
think  that,  inasmuch  as  mere  punc- 
tilious pride  is  sometimes  the  small 
weight  which,  when  thrown  into 
the  scale,  turns  it  to  the  side  of 
war,  arbitration  might  suffice  to 
keep  the  peace  where  the  point  of 
honour  is  concerned.  Perhaps  this 
has  happened  when  the  question 
how  a treaty  is  to  be  interpreted  is 
the  only  point  of  quarrel.  War 
between  England  and  the  United 
States  concerning  the  boundary  of 
Maine,  and  indeed  concerning  the 
boundary  of  Oregon,  might  perhaps 
have  been  incurred — merely  because 
neither  power  would  submit  to  be 
overruled  by  the  other — had  arbi- 
tration been  impossible.  No  strong 
passion  here  underlay  the  ‘ point  of 
honour.’  But  in  1 862  England  was 
put  to  the  proof,  and  found  wanting. 
An  American  ship  of  war  boarded 
an  English  packet  vessel,  which  was 
conveying  two  ambassadors  from 
the  Southern  insurgents,  and  forci- 
bly took  them  out  of  it.  If  the 
American  captain  had  seized  the 
ship  itself,  and  carried  it  into  port 
for  the  adjudication  of  an  Admiralty 
Court,  the  Northern  Government 
might  then  have  got  possession 
of  the  rebel  ambassadors  (so  the 
English  Crown-lawyers  advised  the 
Ministry)  without  offence  to  us. 
But  the  captain,  in  his  desire  to 
spare  the  innocent  English  passen- 
gers the  annoyance  of  detention, 
blundered  as  to  his  power  of  acting1 


1 This  is  precisely  what  the  English  naval  captains  habitually  did  during  our  war 
against  old  Napoleon,  in  which  the  American  Union  was  neutral.  They  stopped 
American  ships  on  the  high  seas,  and  (without  caring  for  Admiralty  formalities) 
took  out  of  them  any  sailor  whom,  by  the  ruddiness  or  breadth  of  his  face,  they 
judged  to  be  of  English  birth.  This  was  one  of  the  two  causes  of  our  second  Ameri- 
can war  in  1813.  Even  after  the  war  the  English  Government  would  not  confess  its 
error,  or  promise  not  to  repeat  the  practice;  nor  yet  in  1856,  when . they  renounced 
the  right  of  seizing  neutral  goods  (which  was  the  other  grievance),  did  they  renounce 
this  right. 
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ivithcmt  an  Admiralty  Court,  and 
hereby  violated  maritime  law.  The 
English  Ministry  resolved  to  de- 
mand the  instant  deliverance  of  the 
ambassadors.  The  arsenals  began 
to  work  day  and  night,  as  though 
war  were  already  a reality,  and  the 
English  newspapers — the  Times  pre- 
eminently — blew  martial  tones. 
Lord  Russell,  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
wrote  to  the  Cabinet  of  Washington 
a cnrt  and  peremptory  despatch, 
with  threat  of  instant  war.  The 
London  Peace  Society,  in  the  midst 
of  this  excitement,  sent  a deputation 
to  Earl  Russell  to  remind  him  of 
the  treaty  of  1856,  and  implore  him 
to  have  recourse,  according  to  our 
solemn  engagement,  to  arbitration 
before  declaring  war.  But  Earl 
Russell  bluntly  replied,  that  the 
treaty  had  no  reference  to  such  a 
case  as  the  present,  in  which  our 
honour  ivas  concerned.  It  thus  ap- 
peared that  the  treaty  was  but 
waste  paper.  Even  to  stave  off  war 
on  a mere  trumpery  petty  point  of 
honour,  where  a well-meaning  naval 
captain  had  proved  himself  not  to 
be  a perfect  sea-lawyer,  the  treaty 
was  found  unavailing  ! Bystanders 
will  probably  say  that  the  English 
Ministry  at  that  crisis  desired  the 
war,  and  that  their  jealousy  of  a 
strong  republic  was  at  the  bottom 
of  their  conduct.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Mr.  Cobden’s  scheme  of  arbi- 
tration, to  be  secured  by  treaty,  has 
been  shown  to  be  no  stronger  than 
a cobweb.  When  passions  are  at 
work,  superior  might,  not  unarmed 
arbitration,  is  needed  to  control 
them. 

The  magistrate  who  hinders  pri- 
vate men  from  fighting  out  their 
quarrels  is  not  an  arbitrator  whom 
they  agree  to  choose,  but  is  an 
official  wielding  the  public  force, 
who  imposes  his  mediation  upon 
them.  So  too  the  king,  or  king’s 
ministry,  which  forbids  the  war  of 
baron  against  baron,  is  permanently 
above  every  local  grandee,  and  is 
armed  far  more  powerfully.  We 


must  apply  the  same  analogy  to 
nations.  When  passions  are  ex- 
cited, no  arbitration  is  effective 
unless  the  arbitrator  is  competent 
to  enforce  his  decree ; nay,  neither 
combatant  will  allow  his  case  to  be 
carried  into  the  arbitration  court 
at  all,  even  if  enforcement  of  the 
decree  be  disavowed  beforehand. 
For  each  fears  moral  damage  to  his 
cause  from  acting  against  a decree 
after  it  has  been  pronounced.  Fi- 
nally, then,  the  problem  is  not 
solved  unless  the  arbitration  be 
compulsory;  in  short,  unless  the 
right  of  private  war  be  forbidden 
to  the  separate  communities  which 
now  possess  it,  and  be  vested  in  far 
greater  federations. 

These  considerations  show  what 
development  of  international  insti- 
tutions is  to  be  desired.  Unless 
this  question  be  studied  beforehand, 
we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  desirable  thing,  if  a crisis  arise 
at  which  for  a short  moment  it 
becomes  possible.  It  is  therefore 
quite  wrong  to  exclude  and  explode 
a theoretic  organisation  as  Utopian 
and  impracticable,  merely  because 
as  yet  we  see  no  mode  of  intro- 
ducing it.  National  developments 
can  seldom  be  resolved  upon,  even 
by  statesmen,  much  less  by  private 
men ; but  if  they  are  intelligently 
desired,  this  will  secure  that  they 
shall  not  be  dreaded  and  rudely 
refused  when  circumstances  sud- 
denly make  them  possible.  For 
Italy  union  was  an  essential  con- 
dition of  independence,  and  hereby 
of  freedom.  For  three  or  four  cen- 
turies this  was  not  understood. 
Union  was  desirable,  yet  was  not 
actually  desired  : hence  to  Italy  so 
many  centuries  of  foreign  oppres- 
sion. Joseph  Mazzini,  more  than 
any  other  man,  taught  Italy  to  de- 
sire unity.  In  consequence,  when 
1861  arrived,  the  eccentric  career 
of  Garibaldi  was  endowed  with  ten- 
fold energy,  union  became  first 
possible,  and  presently  a fact,  in 
spite  of  France,  of  Austria,  of  Spain, 
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and  of  the  exiled  Italian  princes ; 
in  spite  also  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
whole  Catholic  hierarchy.  Again, 
the  union  of  Germany  under  the 
Emperors  was  by  no  means  com- 
plete. The  peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
order  to  secure  safety  to  the  Pro- 
testants, much  impaired  it ; and 
the  power  of  Prussia  since  Frederick 
the  Great  damaged  it  still  more. 
Even  so,  collective  Germany  was 
too  powerful  to  please  the  ambition 
of  the  First  Napoleon.  In  order  to 
break  it  up  more  effectively,  he 
destroyed  the  very  name  of  German 
Emperor,  and  invented  the  title 
* Austrian  Emperor  ’ instead.  Aus- 
tria, by  her  great  outlying  posses- 
sions, which  Germans  could  not 
admit  into  Germany,  exercised  an 
influence  necessarily  unconstitu- 
tional, and  prevented  any  common 
policy  from  being  steadily  felt  and 
upheld.  Upon  the  peace  of  1814, 
this  evil  work  of  Napoleon  in  Ger- 
many ought  to  have  been  undone, 
and  the  German  empire  reconsti- 
tuted : but  the  vanity  of  the  princes 
whom  Napoleon  had  made  out  of 
electors  into  kings,  on  the  one  side, 
forbade ; on  the  other,  the  anta- 
gonism of  Prussia  with  Austria  dis- 

O 

inclined  these  greater  powers  to 
allow  either  to  become  the  centre 
of  empire.  From  1814  to  1866  the 
Germans  felt  themselves  wronged 
in  the  destruction  of  their  formal 
union  under  an  emperor.  At  length 
the  union  of  Italy,  achieved  sud- 
denly in  1861,  kindled  their  desire 
to  imitate  the  example  so  visibly, 
that  the  statesmen  of  Prussia  (pre- 
eminently Count  Bismark)  re- 
solved to  strike  a blow  in  this 
cause.  The  mode  in  which  Prussia 
initiated  the  war  of  1866  was  truly 
difficult  to  defend.  Any  arbitra- 
tion court  would  have  been  sure  to 
condemn  her ; so  little  formal  cause 
of  war  did  there  seem  to  be.  The 
moral  offence  of  Austria  was,  that 
her  presence  in  Germany  kept  the 
nation  weak  and  helpless  before 
France  and  Russia.  The  excul pa- 
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tion  of  Prussia’s  boldness  lay  in 
the  fact  that  she  was  aiming  to 
unite  Germany.  Of  the  Kings  of 
Hanover  and  Saxony,  all  that  Prus- 
sia asked  was  that  they  would 
remain  neutral,  but  they  would  not. 

The  South  Germans  themselvse, 
especially  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtem- 
berg,  though  Catholics,  and  accus- 
tomed to  side  with  Austria  against 
Prussia,  yet  rallied  to  the  cause  of 
Prussia  the  instant  that  the  war  was. 
over.  For  they  had  discovered  two 
things — that  Prussia  was  aiming  at 
German  unity,  and  that  Prussia  by 
her  energy  and  intelligence  deserved 
to  be  head  of  Germany.  Hence,  in 
spite  of  the  indisposition  of  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg  to  support 
Prussian  policy,  all  South  Germany 
made  with  Prussia  treaties  of  offence 
and  defence,  which  virtually  put 
their  whole  military  force  into  the. 
hands  of  Prussia.  This  was  the 
real  Act  of  Union.  It  was  made 
possible  only  by  the  war  of  1 866 ; 
but  even  when  it  became  possible  it 
would  not  have  become  a fact  had 
there  not  been  a long  previous 
desire  of  unity,  which  desire  great 
numbers  of  political  reasoners,  who 
fancy  themselves  the  only  practical 
men,  would  deride  (and  have  de- 
rided) as  Quixotic  and  unpractical. 
But  even  Hanover  and  Saxony  are 
now  loyal  to  the  Prussian  headship. 

The  time  is  surely  come  when 
another  step  of  such  ‘ desire  ’ is 
allowable.  We  may  desire  for  Eu- 
rope a federation  of  States  on  a far 
larger  scale  than  used  to  be  ima- 
gined, or  than  was  possible  before 
the  era  of  railways  and  telegraphs. 
Mr.  Cobden  used  confidently  to  say 
that  we  need  not  fear  the  prepon- 
derance of  Russia,  for  she  would  be 
sure  to  break  in  pieces  of  herself 
before  very  long.  It  is  a public 
fact  that  on  one  occasion  he  de- 
clared that  Russia  might  easily  be 
‘ crumpled  up,’  like  the  sheet  of 
paper  in  his  hand.  But,  through 
our  mechanical  and  chemical  deve- 
lopments, a population  of  a hundred 
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millions  is  wielded  now  by  a single 
executive  more  easily  than  a popu- 
lation of  five  millions  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  Russia  has 
peculiar  sources  of  weakness,  in  her 
climate,  in  the  northern  course  of 
her  Asiatic  rivers,  in  the  dreary 
extent  of  her  wildernesses,  in  her 
frozen  northern  seas,  and  in  the 
narrow  exit  of  the  Black  Sea.  To 
these  physical  facts  must  be  added 
the  enmity  of  the  Poles,  whether 
found  in  Poland  or  in  Siberia,  the 
uncertain  loyalty  of  the  Finns,  and 
the  half-developed  state  of  the  Rus- 
sian population.  Indeed,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  land 
question  over  all  Russia  has  to  be 
reconsidered  from  its  foundation. 
The  Emperors  and  nobles  have 
brought  in  from  Germany  the  feudal 
doctrine  which,  under  our  mercan- 
tile developments,  presently  gene- 
rates the  modern  English  ideas  of 
landed  property.  But  the  serfs  or 
peasants  persistently  hold  beliefs 
which  we  are  apt  to  call  Socialist ; 
and  since  the  establishment  of  free- 
dom this  question  becomes  more 
and  more  urgent.  There  is  nothing- 
in  it  at  all  tending  to  dismember 
Russia,  but  it  may  for  many  years 
embarrass  and  weaken  the  Russian 
Government.  It  is  not  intended 
here  to  fan  Russo-phobia.  Russian 
influence  over  Turkey  and  Persia — 
and  still  more  over  Circassia,  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  and  Bokhara — is 
as  desirable  for  humanity  as  the 
influence  of  England  over  native 
Indian  States.  Nevertheless,  it  can- 
not be  forgotten  that  the  European 
population  of  Russia  is,  at  least, 
seventy-eight  millions ; that  pro- 
bably not  much  short  of  fifty  mil- 
lions are  quite  homogeneous  and 
endowed  with  a common  national 
spirit;  that  constitutional  freedom 
is  not  yet  established;  that  little 
check  on  the  warlike  tendencies  of 
an  imperial  cabinet  can  be  exercised 
by  local  opinion ; finally,  that  in 
the  basin  of  the  Volga  the  increase 
of  native  Russian  population  is  very 
VOL.  II. — NO.  X.  NEW  SERIES. 
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rapid  and  steady,  and  never  is  les- 
sened by  emigration,  while  the  vast 
southern  region  north  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  of  almost  unparalleled  fer- 
tility. Without  doubt,  we  must 
count  that  the  next  thirty  years 
will  add  at  least  as  many  millions 
to  the  European  population  of  Rus- 
sia. To  anticipate  that  in  the  year 
1900  they  will  reach  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  has  nothing  in 
it  extravagant.  The  continuous  flat- 
ness of  the  country  until  the  Ural 
Mountains  are  reached,  with  the  ho- 
mogeneousness  of  the  people  (except 
so  far  as  the  Cossacks  may  be  thought 
heterogeneous),  gives  very  little 
reason  to  imagine  that  this  vast 
power  will  ‘ break  in  pieces.’  On 
the  contrary,  every  ten  years  must 
add  to  its  coherence,  through  the 
development  of  travelling,  of  mer- 
chandise, and  of  epistolary  commu- 
nication. With  so  vast  a power 
lying  along  the  east  of  Europe,  from 
Finland  to  the  Crimea,  ought  it  not 
to  be  an  axiom  that  a State  com- 
mensurate with  it  in  Central  Europe 
is  become  (what  Lord  Palmerston 
would  call)  a European  necessity  ? 
Internal  weaknesses  in  Russia,  im- 
perfectly perhaps  known  to  us, 
may  suffice  to  save  European  States, 
from  her  injurious  pressure  in  the 
future ; but  in  the  case  of  Poland 
first,  and  Hungary  next,  they  did 
not  suffice.  Evidently  it  is  unwise 
to  count  on  the  weakness  of  Russia. 
In  the  face  of  such  a power  as  she 
is  already,  and  much  more  in  the 
prospect  of  what  she  is  sure  soon  to 
become,  who  that  looks  on  Europe 
as  a whole  can  hesitate  to  say  that 
we  need  a strong  Germany,  and  a 
strong  Danubian  power  ? Nay,  if 
Germany  and  Austria  were  once 
more  blended,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  were  federated 
with  Germany,  making  (suppose)  a 
mass  of  eighty  millions,  it  would 
only  suffice  to  keep  a safe  balance 
against  Russia.  No  sooner  did  the 
German  armies  gain  such  successes 
recently  as  to  suggest  that  Ger- 
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many  might  dictate  terms  of  peace 
to  France,  than  outcries  in  various 
quarters  arose  that  care  must  now 
be  taken  lest  Germany  become  too 
powerful ! Yet  if  we  look  at  what 
Russia  is  and  must  be,  the  real 
danger  surely  is  lest  it  be  impos- 
sible for  Germany  to  be  strong 
enough,  now  that  Poland  has 
vanished. 

It  is  foolish,  and  it  must  be  an 
impotent  practice,  to  form  our 
wishes  on  this  subject  and  try  to 
guide  our  policy  in  conformity  with 
English  traditions.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve some  reasoners,  the  empire  of 
the  seas  normally  and  rightly  be- 
longs to  England,  and  any  State 
that  dares  to  have  a strong  navy  is 
our  natural  enemy.  Hence  we  must 
intrigue  and  fight  to  prevent  any 
great  Continental  power  from  at- 
taining good  harbours.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  take  from  France  her  many 
harbours,  but  we  must  not  let  her 
get  those  of  Belgium,  even  if  Bel- 
gium ever  so  much  desire  union 
with  France ; and  we  must  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  prevent  Germany 
from  having  a powerful  navy.  In 
the  days  of  sailing  ships,  and  before 
the  United  States  had  become  a 
great  power,  such  doctrine  easily 
passed  as  wisdom,  and  may  seem 
excusable.  But  now  that  we  can- 
not exercise  our  old  supremacy  at 
sea,  the  whole  doctrine  is  antiquated. 
We  shall  not  again,  as  in  Nelson’s 
days,  destroy  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain.  Italy  will  have  her 
fleet ; that  of  Austria  will  increase  ; 
the  navy  of  Sweden  is  respectable  ; 
that  of  France  is  powerful : and  is 
Germany  alone  to  be  without  a 
navy  ? The  fact  is,  that  a State 
which  has  but  a small  naval  popu- 
lation cannot  have  a large  merchant 
fleet,  and,  therefore,  has  little  occa- 
sion and  little  facility  for  a war 
fleet.  Unless  irritated  and  alarmed 
by  the  dangerous  navies  of  other 
powers,  and  eminently  by  that  of 
England,  it  is  not  likely  to  en- 
counter the  expense.  But  in  pro- 


portion to  the  growth  of  a merchant 
navy,  fighting  ships  are  needful  to 
protect  the  commerce ; and  it  is 
reasonable  that  every  seafaring 
power  should  contribute  its  quota 
of  force  to  keep  down  piracy  in  all 
waters.  During  the  eighteenth 
century,  through  the  prevalence  of 
despotism  and  misgovernment  on 
the  Continent,  England  was  dispro- 
portionately powerful.  This  was 
an  accidental  and  transitory  state  of 
relations.  If,  through  older  freedom 
and  well-developed  industry,  Eng- 
land with  thirty  millions  can  be  as 
powerful  as  France  with  thirty- eight 
millions,  this  is  a sufficiently  great 
achievement.  With  a very  long 
sea-coast,  we  have  a large  maritime 
population  and  a powerful  naval 
force.  If  at  sea  we  are  more  power- 
ful than  any  other  nation  singly, 
that  is  a great  thing.  But  to  insist 
that  we  must  have  fleets  able  to 
cope  with  the  collected  navies  of  the 
world  is  absurdly  unreasonable. 
To  find  ourselves  confronted  by  one 
very  powerful  rival,  with  no  other 
naval  states  at  all  to  compare  with 
the  two,  would  be  a very  anxious 
position  ; for  mutual  jealousy  and 
enmity  might  be  naturally  antici- 
pated. But  in  the  multiplication 
of  powerful  navies,  each  a little  in- 
ferior to  ours,  our  best  safety  is  now 
to  be  found.  Just  so  in  a crowd 
of  men,  each  man  finds  himself  safe, 
and  particularly  one  who  is  himself 
a very  strong  man;  but  if  two 
strong  men  be  thrown  together, 
with  no  one  at  all  able  to  control 
them,  the  contact  may  be  evil  for 
them  both. 

As  the  traditional  idea  of  a need- 
ful balance  of  power  reigns  in  the 
minds  of  English  public  men  against 
Continental  potentates,  so  does  it 
reign  in  Continental  states  against 
the  marine  potency  of  England.  W e 
did  not  carry  ourselves  meekly 
when  our  naval  supremacy  was 
most  complete.  It  is  seen  moreover 
how  we  have  behaved  to  China,  to 
Burma,  to  Japan  (to  say  nothing  of 
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our  continental  wars  in  Asia : hence, 
whatever  we  may  wish  concerning 
it,  other  great  nations  will,  for  de- 
fensive purposes,  have  their  own 
ships  of  war.  The  grave  incon- 
venience is,  that  such  a form  of 
defence  is  at  the  same  time  an 
offence , and,  if  it  go  beyond  a cer- 
tain magnitude,  alarms  and  annoys 
other  States.  This  objection  pecu- 
liarly lies  against  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land ; but  it  cannot  at  all  attach  to  so 
moderate  a navy  as  would  be  com- 
mensurate to  German  commerce. 

The  jealous  doctrine  concerning 
the  Balance  of  Power,  though  it 
cannot  be  wholly  discarded,  needs 
re-analysis  and  modification  to 
adapt  it  reasonably  to  present  cir- 
cumstances. Not  to  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  or  the  me- 
diaeval German  emperors,  we  find 
in  the  history  of  properly  modern 
Europe  five  great  powers,  which 
have  excited  just  jealousy  in  the 
rest — Turkey,  Spain,  France,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia.  Each  has  been 
a military  despotism ; for  though 
Spain  once  had  admirable  institu- 
tions of  freedom,  she  was  not  dan- 
gerous to  Europe  until  they  were 
crushed  by  the  monarchs  who  had 
sworn  to  uphold  them.  The  House 
of  Habsburg  acted  this  perfidious 
part,  alike  in  Spain,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  in  Bohemia,  in  Hungary, 
and  by  its  immense  outlying  re- 
sources reduced  the  freedom  of 
Austria  itself  to  a nullity.  As  for 
France  and  Russia,  despotism  rose 
with  the  very  formation  of  the 
monarchies.  A great  military  power 
in  the  hands  of  a despotic  king  is 
always  aggressive  and  formidable. 
The  king  covets  subjects,  of  what- 
ever race ; all  come  alike  to  him. 
He  can  tax  them,  and  he  can  press 
them  into  his  armies,  whatever  their 
native  tongue.  Whether  they  be 
rude  and  ignorant,  or  refined  and 
clever,  they  are  equally  welcome  to 
him  as  vassals  and  slaves.  Such  a 
power,  when  its  military  superiority 
is  unquestionable,  is  impelled  into 


unlimited  conquest.  Of  this  nature 
have  been  all  the  celebrated  empires 
of  history,  ancient  or  modern.  We 
need  not  except  the  Roman  Re- 
public ; for  the  conquered  were  kept 
as  vassals,  not  admitted  to  equal 
citizenship ; and  the  oligarchy 
which  made  the  wars  profited  by 
the  conquests.  The  overspreading 
of  India  by  the  British  supremacy 
has  many  analogies  to  this.  Against 
a military  power  which  is  thus  based 
upon  vassal  peoples,  smaller  powers 
have  no  strength  but  in  jealous 
alliance  ; obstinate  wars  1 for  the 
balance  of  power,’  that  is,  to  beat 
down  the  force  which  is  too  strong, 
naturally  follow.  Indeed,  when 
overshadowing  greatness  has  been 
gained  by  mere  conquest,  to  re- 
duce it  by  reconquest  appears 
primd  facie  not  unrightful.  In  this 
way  all  Europe  combined  against 
Turkey,  Spain  was  pulled  down  and 
humiliated  by  the  untiring  enmity 
of  England  and  France,  which  yet 
could  not  have  succeeded  but  for 
the  infatuated  misgovernment  of 
her  degenerate  despots.  Austria  in 
like  manner,  through  her  ferocity 
against  Protestantism  and  liberty, 
in  Germany,  in  Bohemia,  and  in 
Hungary,  became  too  weak  to  re- 
press the  French  military  power, 
which  in  its  turn  became  a public 
curse.  In  the  present  century 
Austria  has  been  an  oppression 
only  to  her  own  subjects  and  to 
Italy.  France  and  Russia  have 
been  the  two  overbearing  conti- 
nental powers,  peculiarly  dangerous 
to  all  Europe,  just  because  Germany 
was  divided.  A union  of  Germany, 
if  allowed  to  coalesce,  would  effec- 
tually restrain  the  dictatorial  vio- 
lence of  France  ; and  therefore  every 
Frenchman  (according  to  Minister 
Rouher)  felt  ‘ patriotic  anguish  ’ at 
those  successes  of  Prussia  in  1866 
which  Napoleon  and  his  mini- 
sters had  deemed  impossible  to  be 
achieved  except  by  the  aid  of  France. 
Europe,  previously  open  to  pressure 
on  opposite  sides  from  France  and 
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Russia,  gains  stability  as  soon  as  a 
really  powerful  Germany  is  inter- 
posed. 

At  the  same  time  modern  Ger- 
many gives  to  Europe  at  length  a 
first-rate  military  power,  which, 
because  it  rests  upon  institutions 
essentially  free,  cannot  be  dangerous 
to  its  just  and  peaceable  neighbours. 
The  vast  armies  of  Germany  are 
emphatically  armies  of  citizen  sol- 
diers, as  truly  as  those  of  Switzer- 
land. In  a war  of  defence  we  have 
seen  how  they  spring  forth  in 
myriads,  and  how  lavishly  they 
sacrifice  life.  But  nothing  of  the 
sort  could  be  obtained  from  them  in 
a war  of  aggression.  (The  war 
against  Denmark  must  not  be  ad- 
duced in  refutation  of  this  remark, 
for  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Germans 
collectively  did  most  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  a German  population  in 
Holstein  and  in  Schleswig  was 
suffering  unjust  treatment  from  the 
Danish  Government.  It  was  a 
peculiar  illusion,  which  can  scarcely 
recur.)  The  contrast  between  a 
French  and  a German  army  is 
strikingly  set  forth  in  the  fact  that 
while  in  the  German  ranks  every 
second  man  is  father  of  a family, 
among  the  French  it  is  an  eminent 
insult  for  one  soldier  to  call  another 
4 pere  de  famille.’  Hence  the 
French  army  is  to  France  a moral 
desolation  and  an  infamy,  which  has 
indeed  been  made  tenfold  worse  by 
the  despotic  practices  and  fatuous 
theories  of  the  French  medical 
police.  The  suffering  which  Ger- 
many endures  from  the  loss  of  life 
and  wounds  in  battle,  where  the 
soldiers  are  taken  from  the  heart  of 
society  and  from  civil  occupations, 
has  been  recently  insisted  on  in  our 
newspapers.  She  cannot,  as  France, 
win  victories  by  the  sacrifice  of 
cheap  lives,  and  with  gay  heart. 
Surely  in  this  all  foreign  States 
have  a precious  guarantee  that 
nothing  but  a deep  conviction  of 
duty  will  make  Germany  undertake 
a grave  war,  and  no  other  war 


seems  possible  to  her.  Moreover, 
the  German  Union  will  not  be 
durable  unless  every  State  has  its 
proportionate  influence  in  delibera- 
tion concerning  wars  and  foreign 
treaties.  Ho  central  executive,  no 
functionaries  eager  for  new  lucra- 
tive appointments,  will  be  able  to 
make  wars  and  conquests  for  the 
gain  and  pride  of  their  class.  A 
nation  of  freemen  may  be  covetous 
of  fellow-citizens,  but  it  always 
dreads  the  conquest  of  foreigners, 
who  cannot  be  treated  as  equals,  for 
in  that  case  they  easily  become 
tools  of  usurpation  to  its  high 
officers.  An  Alexander  or  a Caesar 
is  much  delighted,  a free  people  is 
gravely  embarrassed  and  alarmed, 
by  the  conquest  of  a foreign  popu- 
lation. Hence  Europe  has  not  to 
fear  conquest  by  modern  Germany 
so  long  as  Germany  is  tenacious  of 
her  own  freedom.  And,  in  fact,  her 
freedom  is  likely — nay,  is  certain — 
to  grow  stronger.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  variously  repressed,  by  the 
foreign  forces  and  religious  bigotry 
of  the  Austrian  monarchs,  by  the 
too  great  military  development  of 
the  numerous  princedoms,  by  the 
jealous  ambition  of  the  Prussian 
dynasty,  and  by  the  haughtiness  of 
princelings  who  looked  to  Austria 
for  support.  But  now  that  Prussia 
has  shown  that  she  is  pre-eminently 
fit  to  be  leader  of  Germany — now 
that  Germany  has  zealously  rallied 
to  her,  and  rejoices  proudly  in  its 
own  unity — all  motive  has  vanished 
from  the  Prussian  dynasty  for  any 
jealousy  or  suspicion.  The  im- 
mense extent  given  to  the  national 
suffrage  by  the  present  King  (high- 
flown  as  is  his  theory  of  the  royal 
power)  was  a marked  phenomenon 
of  his  reign.  His  haughty  treat- 
ment of  the  Parliament  down  to 
the  year'  1 866  was  necessitated  by 
his  secret  resolve  to  contend  against 
Austria  for  supremacy  in  Germany, 
and  has  ever  since  been  quite 
changed.  With  so  very  cordial  a 
union  as  exists  between  people  and 
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prince,  the  time-honoured  local  in- 
stitutions of  Germany  are  destined 
to  receive  intelligent  development, 
and  to  secure  the  public  freedom 
permanently. 

That  there  is  in  Germany  a knot 
of  doctrinaire  republicans,  who  can 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the 
formal  overthrow  of  monarchy, 
need  not  be  denied ; in  fact,  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  England. 
Are  they  numerous  enough  to  alarm 
the  dynasty,  and  goad  it  into  re- 
action ? Of  that  no  sign  appears. 
The  Germans,  like  the  Italians, 
even  when  republicans  in  theory, 
appear  to  value  union  more  than 
republicanism.  No  better  proof  of 
this  is  needed  than  the  return  of  so 
many  republican  Germans  from  the 
United  States  to  fight  in  this  war 
for  the  Union.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  since  political  discon- 
tent has  been  in  the  past  so  power- 
ful a motive  with  Germans  for 
emigration  to  America.  In  a Ger- 
many justly  united,  where  personal 
freedom  of  speech  and  action,  local 
independence,  and  central  energy 
are  all  reconciled,  the  great  mass  of 
theoretic  republicans  will  become 
as  harmless  and  as  loyal  as  they  are 
in  England ; and  the  few  eccentric 
doctrinaires  will  be  too  impotent 
to  excite  fear.  That  the  present 
brotherhood  of  war  wins  for  Ger- 
many full  freedom  as  well  as  inde- 
pendence of  the  foreigner,  is,  we 
may  safely  count,  an  axiom  with 
every  brave  man  who  risks  his  life 
for  the  Union.  Surely,  then,  if  we 
retain  some  traditional  zeal  for  the 
Balance  of  Power,  it  ought  to  be 
directed  entirely  against  Russia — 
supposing  France  to  be  no  longer 
dangerous.  To  restrain  Russia,  the 
power  of  Germany,  if  even  clearly 
doubled,  would  not  be  too  great ; 
for  between  equals  calamitous  war 
may  ensue;  but  if  Germany  could 
become  manifestly  superior,  Russia 
would  be  sure  to  keep  the  peace ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  that 
any  danger  can  arise  from  a free 


and  federated  Germany,  however 
strong. 

If  we  look  to  a great  central 
European  power,  as  having  for  one 
of  its  functions  to  repress  wars,  and 
enforce  arbitration,  it  is  evident 
that  a vast  increase  of  force  is 
necessary  beyond  all  that  is  at 
present  in  prospect.  If  wars  volun- 
tarily taken  up  for  noble  objects 
must  be  sustained  out  of  spare 
energy,  much  more  does  the  place 
of  that  power  which  is  to  forbid 
wars  require  a great  superfluity  of 
energy.  To  be  able  to  do  this 
within  the  limits  of  a great  federa- 
tion, is  in  itself  a mighty  attain- 
ment. England  not  unjustly  boasts 
of  suppressing  war  among  the  two 
hundred  millions  of  India,  although 
they  are  not  by  the  process  made 
capable  of  self-protection.  The 
Americans  of  the  Northern  Union 
have  sustained  one  terrible  civil 

war,  caused  by  fanatical  zeal  for 
slavery ; and  a'  chief  motive  with 
the  North  for  fighting  it  to  the  end, 

was,  to  secure  a union  which  should 
prevent  all  such  wars  in  future. 
Surely,  the  wuder  the  German 
Union  can  spread  by  good-will,  the 
greater  the  direct  benefit  from  the 
extension  of  internal  peace.  If 
Germany,  triumphant  over  France, 
were  to  invade  and  subdue  Switzer- 
land, in  order  to  incorporate  it  with 
Germany,  this  would  be  a great 
crime,  however  good  the  end  in 
view — however  sincere  the  intention 
of  treating  the  Swiss  as  equals.  But 
it  would  be  a blunder  as  great  as 
the  crime  ; so  great  a blunder  as  to 
be  morally  impossible.  If  Germany 
is  really  to  cohere  in  freedom  (and 
now,  it  seems,  no  successes  of  France 
can  tear  apart  a union  which  is 
mentally  accomplished,  and  ce- 
mented by  blood),  Switzerland  her- 
self would  be  the  great  gainer  by 
joining  the  Union.  These  little 
powers  always  excite  covetings  in 
ambitious  monarchs ; and  until 
France  has  stable  freedom,  with 
no  centralised  paid  army  at  the 
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disposal  of  ber  executive,  Swiss  in- 
dependence is  a jewel  anxiously 
preserved  only  by  the  perpetual 
vigilance  of  armed  citizens,  not 
without  aid  from  the  jealousies  of 
other  great  powers.  Germany, 
united  and  free,  would  be  a mighty 
attraction  to  Switzerland.  If  com- 
pletely victorious  over  France,  she 
may  be  able  to  enforce  that  France 
shall  yield  up  Savoy  (recently  ex- 
torted from  the  King  of  Italy),  and 
add  it  to  Switzerland,  who,  without 
it,  has  no  safe  frontier.  For  us,  it 
is  quite  premature  to  say  what  will 
be  possible,  still  less  can  we  say 
what  will  be  done  ; but  it  is  not 
premature  to  consider  whether  the 
contingency  of  Switzerland  entering 
the  German  Union  is  to  be  looked 
on  with  fear  or  with  desire.  Surely, 
with  desire.  No  little  State  ought 
to  be  violently  suppressed ; yet 
little  States  are  to  be  deprecated, 
as  natural  marks  of  cupidity,  which 
cause  the  danger  of  war.  If  of 
their  own  good-will  they  become 
absorbed  in  a neighbour  State,  one 
more  stone  of  stumbling  is  removed 
from  Europe. 

Those  who  wish  the  Balance  of 
Power  to  be  sustained,  sometimes 
speak  as  though  the  mere  fact  of 
becoming  powerful  made  a State  a 
just  object  of  jealousy.  But  thus  to 
neglect  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case 
can  only  lead  into  error.  If  Eng- 
land, or  one  of  her  colonies,  by  wis- 
dom and  justice,  became  populous, 
rich,  high-spirited,  and  thereby 
strong,  such  a fact  is  no  reason  for 
sinister  jealousy,  but  only  for  zealous 
imitation.  If  Germany  had  never 
had  an  emperor,  and  until  recently 
had  been  nothing  but  petty  sove- 
reignties, a voluntary  union  of  these 
into  a single  great  power  would  be 
a wise  and  just  act.  In  fact  this  is 
the  very  thing  that  has  been  done 
in  Italy.  The  rise  of  a new  Great 
Power  may  be  offensive  and  vexa- 
tious to  the  ambitious  and  unjust, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  give 
rightful  offence  or  to  excite  terror. 


Apparently  the  only  way  in  which 
European  wars  can  be  suppressed 
is,  by  the  successive  agglomeration 
of  free  men,  living  under  and  retain- 
ing their  separate  institutions,  into 
powers  which  have  no  interest  in 
war,  but  every  interest  in  peace ; 
until  unions  reach  such  a magni- 
tude as  to  be  able  to  forbid  wars  of 
cupidity,  and  offer  a high  tribunal 
for  the  redress  of  international 
grievances.  It  cannot  be  too  much 
pressed,  that,  the  more  heterogene- 
ous a union,  the  less  easily  can  it 
have  a common  interest  in  any  un- 
just war ; and,  the  wider  the  area 
of  a union,  the  more  heterogeneous 
are  its  interests,  even  if  the  race  be 
the  same.  How  unlike  are  the  inte- 
rests of  California  and  of  New  York 
in  any  imaginable  foreign  war ! 
How  unlike  even  those  of  New 
Orleans  and  of  Maine,  though  their 
ships  sail  into  the  same  ocean  ! If 
all  parts  of  a mighty  union  have  their 
proportionate  weight , in  questions  of 
war  and  peace,  no  partial  and 
vicious  expediency  can  actuate 
them  in  common.  Justice  alone  is 
the  universal  good  which  can  unite 
their  desires  and  efforts,  or  make 
them  collectively  willing  to  undergo 
sacrifice.  Hence,  if  the  federation 
do  not  concentrate  the  decisive 
power  over  foreign  affairs  in  some 
favoured  city  or  some  executive 
cabinet,  the  wider  the  federation, 
the  more  benign  its  aspect  on  the 
whole  world  without ; especially  if 
the  populations  absorbed  into  it  are 
heterogeneous  in  character,  in  pur- 
suits, and  in  cultivation.  Nothing 
but  the  centralisation  of  military 
affairs  and  foreign  policy  in  Paris 
has  made  France,  whether  royal, 
republican,  or  imperial,  a constant 
anxiety  to  her  neighbours. 

Instead  therefore  of  grudging- 
strength  to  the  German  Union,  and 
making  outcry  that  there  is  danger 
of  its  being  too  powerful,  our  part 
is  to  rejoice  that  at  length  a first- 
rate  military  power  has  arisen  in 
the  centre  of  Europe,  based  not  on 
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helpless  vassals,  but  on  free  orga- 
nised intelligent  communities,  who, 
though  willing  to  lavish  their  best 
blood  in  defence,  will  always  resist 
and  forbid  aggressive  war.  How 
far  such  a union  will  be  able  to 
extend  itself,  events  alone  can  show 
us ; yet  certain  circumstances  per- 
mit us  to  speculate  on  interesting 
possibilities.  The  German  Aus- 
trians, four  years  ago,  were  ex- 
tremely incensed  by  their  exclusion 
from  the  union,  and  have  ever  since 
protested  against  it.  Inevitably 
their  desire  to  return  must  be  greatly 
kindled  by  the  fact  that  Germany 
has  now  rallied  so  energetically  to 
an  eminently  capable  leader,  fully 
inspired  by  and  expressive  of  the 
national  movement.  The  reason 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  German 
Austrians  was  essentially  dynastic. 
The  Austrian  dynasty,  because  of 
its  past  history,  was  too  dangerous 
a rival  to  Prussia,  and  from  its 
non-German  crowns  too  powerful. 
The  difficulty  remains  and  must 
remain  until  the  Austrians  consent 
to  some  dynastic  change.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  changes  would  suffice, 
but  impossible  to  guess  what  force 
is  required  to  bring  them  about. 
This  only  is  clear ; that  while  the 
Austrian  population  longs  to  get 
back  into  the  Union,  the  Germans  of 
the  Union  are  certain  to  be  equally 
anxious  to  get  them  back : hence, 
prudence  and  interest  alike  will 
press  upon  Prussia,  as  the  leading 
state,  not  harshly  and  absolutely  to 
refuse,  but  to  dictate  terms  on  which 
the  Austrians  may  come  back, 
whenever  the  dynasty  will  consent. 
The  danger  to  the  dynasty  from 
preferring  its  pride  to  the  welfare 
and  heart-desire  of  the  people,  can- 
not be  small ; hence  in  course  of 
time  it  is  credible  that  the  obstacles 
will  be  overcome. 

Meanwhile,  Austria  herself  has 
in  hand  a very  difficult  problem — 
in  which  more  success  has  been 
attained  than  cautious  reasoners 
dared  to  anticipate — to  make  Hun- 


garians, Croatians,  Serbians,  Slo- 
vacks,  and  Bohemians  co-operate 
with  Austrians  in  a free,  yet  com- 
pact, federation.  Galicians  might 
be  added  to  the  list  of  foreigners 
in  the  Austrian  Empire.  Their 
case  is  made  more  difficult  by  the 
offence  which  Russia  takes,  if  their 
Polish  nationality  receive  recogni- 
tion. Within  the  Hungarian  king- 
dom, the  Magyars  under  Batthyany 
and  Kossuth  fully  conceded  na- 
tional rights  to  Croatians  and  Serbs  ; 
and  though  the  problem  of  recon- 
ciliation was  interrupted  by  the  Aus- 
trian war  of  1848-9,  yet  the  real  diffi- 
culties were  quite  overcome.  For 
the  last  four  years,  since  Austria  has 
resolved  to  make  all  needful  con- 
cession, no  collision  has  arisen  from 
the  heterogeneousness  of  Magyars, 
Slavonians,  and  Roumanians.  This 
is  a highly  important  omen  ; it  is  an 
example  that  sameness  of  language 
is  not  essential  to  successful  federa- 
tion. Indeed,  the  harmony  of  French 
and  German  Switzerland  is  a far 
older  and  decisive  illustration  of  the 
principle.  Whenever  the  Austrians 
proper  get  back  into  Germany — 
whether  on  the  death  of  the  Empe- 
ror Francis  Joseph,  or  much  earlier 
— it  seems  to  follow  that  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  in  spite  of  foreign 
tongue,  must  also  enter  the  German 
Union.  The  geography  of  Bohemia 
makes  the  result  all  but  inevitable. 
If  German  institutions  show  them- 
selves so  plastic  as  to  admit  Swit- 
zerland without  shock  or  incon- 
venience— a republican  federation, 
talking  two  languages,  German  and 
French — no  greater  difficulty  will 
be  incurred  in  admitting  Bohemia, 
and  it  will  then  not  be  easy  to  set 
limits  to  the  possible  expansion  of 
the  German  Union. 

But  Europe  sympathises  with 
herself,  and  passes  electric  currents 
onward  from  nation  to  nation.  The 
vigour  so  suddenly  displayed  by 
Germany  cannot  fail  to  act  upon 
other  nations.  To’  France  it  is 
already  intensely  disagreeable,  but 
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to  Italy  also  it  tv  ill  necessarily  be 
unwelcome.  Italy  will,  without 
fail,  remember  the  invasions  which 
she  suffered  from  the  mediseval 
German  emperors,  and  is  not 
likely  to  appreciate  as  fully  as  she 
ought  the  very  different  internal 
condition  of  modern  Germany.  She 
fears  also  lest  Germany  be  not 
satisfied  with  the  port  of  Trieste  on 
the  Adriatic,  and  encroachments  be 
attempted  in  that  quarter.  Hanker- 
ings are  likely  soon  to  arise*  in  Italy 
for  a closer  union  of  policy  with 
France,  and  France  will  see  ip.  it 
her  only  chance  of  retrieving  her 
lost  eminence.  Ho  one  can  yet 
judge  whether  Republicanism  or 
Orleanism  is  to  rule  there  in  the 
near  future  ; but  unless  the  French 
provinces  regain  their  proportionate 
influence,  with  their  local  indepen- 
dence, no  republic  will  be  stable, 
and  no  government  can  be  really 
good.  How  long  Frenchmen  will 
yet  take  to  discover  this  truth  is 
very  obscure.  But  so  old  in  history 
is  the  antagonism  between  German 
and  Italian — so  bitter  in  this  cen- 
tury that  between  German  and 
French — that  it  now  seems  be}rond 
a doubt  that  France  and  Italy  will 
sympathise  as  never  before.  If  anyone 
dreads  that  Germany  will  become 
too  powerful,  he  may  be  comforted 
by  the  certainty  that  for  thirty 
years  to  come  she  will  be  anxiously 
watched  and  variously  thwarted  by 
the  combined  jealousy  of  these  two 
powers ; even  if  Germany  were 
generously  to  do  what  a German 
has  proposed — force  France  to  give 
back  to  Italy  both  Nice  and  Corsica. 
Nevertheless  new  war  is  not  to  be 
feared  from  this  inevitable  jealousy. 
Italy  has  absolutely  nothing  to  gain 
from  Germany,  except  the  port  of 
Trieste,  through  a war  however 
victorious.  It  cannot  be  reasonably 
feared  that  she  would  ever  en- 
counter the  horrors  and  losses  of  a 
war  with  Germany  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  France.  The  close  under- 
standing, the  entente  cordiale , which 


is  likely  to  prevail  between  the  two 
countries,  may  prepare  them  for  an 
ultimate  organic  union  in  a Western 
or  Latin  Federation,  after  they 
become  republican  : nor  wrould  it 
be  astonishing  if,  fifty  years  hence, 
such  federation  were  to  attract  into 
it  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula. 
That  in  the  near  future  Europe 
will  be  attracted  into  more  massive 
powers,  less  incommensurate  to 
Russia  and  to  the  American  Union, 
can  scarcely  be  doubted;  and  in 
such  a fact  is  the  best  present 
prospect  of  the  banishment  of  wars. 

A federation  resting  on  strict 
justice,  conceding  local  freedom, 
but  suppressing  local  wars,  and 
uniting  its  military  force  for  national 
defence,  is  economic  of  military  ex- 
penditure in  time  of  peace  in  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  of  the 
populations  federated.  Since  it  is 
in  the  same  proportion  energetic  in 
the  public  defence,  the  knowledge 
of  this  constrains  foreigners  to  keep 
the  peace.  The  advantage  being 
so  great,  such  a federation  must 
exercise  an  attractive  power  on  all 
smaller  communities  which  are  in 
contact  with  it,  as  soon  as  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  a foreign  lan- 
guage are  overcome.  If  the  Bohe- 
mian language  prove  no  obstacle 
to  Bohemia  entering  the  German 
Union,  neither  need  any  other  hete- 
rogeneousness of  race  and  language 
be  a fatal  impediment.  But  even 
when  the  desire  of  union  is  greatest, 
it  may  be  made  impossible  by  the 
imperial  pretensions,  not  of  a dy- 
nasty, but  of  a people.  If  Holland 
had  no  possessions  beyond  her  own 
narrow  soil,  nothing  would  be  so 
natural  or  so  beneficial  to  her  as  to 
take  her  place  within  the  German 
Union : but  unless  she  established 
her  Asiatic  colonies  under  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  it  is  probable 
that  German  statesmen  would  re- 
fuse to  receive  her.  The  responsi- 
bility and  effort  of  defending  dis- 
tant and  scattered  dependencies  is 
too  anxious  and  too  great ; and  to 
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have  any  subject  population  which 
is  not  on  the  footing  of  equal  citi- 
zenship is  a very  evil  precedent 
for  such  a federation.  Under  old 
Napoleon  the  great  powers  envied 
England  for  her  colonies,  which 
were  imagined  to  be  a grand  source 
of  riches  and  of  strength  : but  Ger- 
mans now  thoroughly  understand, 
that  they  are  a result  of  naval 
strength,  not  a cause. 

From  a strong  Germany  one  very 
great  advantage  here  contemplated 
is  a security  to  Europe  against  an 
aggressive  Russia.  But  for  this 
reason  it  will  necessarily  be  an 
offence  to  the  more  ambitiously 
patriotical  Russian  statesmen,  who 
will  do  whatever  diplomacy  can 
do  to  prevent  it.  The  severe 
lesson  which  France  is  giving  to 
other  powers  will  not  encourage 
Russia  to  go  beyond  intrigue  and 
murmuring  at  the  resolution  of 
Prussia  to  make  the  Yosges  Moun- 
tains, as  of  old,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Germany  and  France,  which 
does  but  reclaim  what  Louis  XIY. 
rent  from  Germany  by  perfidy 
and  violence.  With  the  history  of 
Louis  XIY.  before  him,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
II.  would  interfere  against  his  kins- 
man the  King  of  Prussia  in  favour 
of  France : yet  the  Russians  are 
already  much  mortified  at  the  rising 
power  of  Germany.  Already  they 
pretend  that  it  threatens  their 


Baltic  provinces,  in  which  a sensible 
amount  of  German  population  is 
mingled.  In  such  newspaper  wrang- 
ling the  bark  is  worse  than  the  bite; 
nor  is  it  well  to  make  too  much  of 
it.  Hitherto  the  diplomacy  of  Rus- 
sia during  this  war  has  been  quiet 
and  reasonable,  consistent  with  the 
belief  that  she  wishes  success  to 
Germany,  as  the  party  injuriously 
assailed,  and  is  fully  aware  that 
Germany  must  have  stronger 
guarantees  than  French  justice 
against  a renewal  of  war.  Still, 
however  well  affected  the  Imperial 
family,  Russia  collectively  has  long- 
been  proud  of  her  overshadowing 
greatness,  and  will  inevitably  dis- 
like any  power  which  threatens 
to  become  her  military  equal. 
England  need  not  fear  that  Ger- 
many in  the  future  will  have 
too  easy  a time  of  it.  With  Rus- 
sia on  one  side  of  her,  Latin 
Europe  on  the  other — to  say  no- 
thing of  Danish  resentment,  which 
perhaps  may  subside  — Germany 
will  have  a great  task,  and  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  too  strong  for  it. 
Surely  for  England  the  policy  is 
prudent  and  enlightened — for  which 
we  need  not  claim  generosity — to 
applaud  the  development  of  the 
German  Union,  and  to  wish  with 
all  our  hearts  that  it  may  become 
more  and  more  aggrandised  by  the 
willing  adhesion  of  free  peoples. 

Francis  W.  Newman. 
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SIN  CE  our  last  paper  on  this 
subject  was  written,  Mr.  Grant 
Duff’s  Bill  for  enabling  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  to  nominate  na- 
tives or  Eurasians  in  India,  with  or 
without  competition,  to  covenanted 
offices  has  passed  through  commit- 
tee and  become  law,  and  gigantic 
strides  have  been  and  are  being 
made  in  the  cause  of  education 
and  enlightenment  throughout  our 
Indian  Empire,  contemporary  with 
Mr.  Forster’s  education  scheme  and 
that  of  Mr.  Fawcett  for  a more 
general  introduction  of  the  com- 
petitive system  in  this  country. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  occurrence 
of  a great  financial  crisis,  the 
awaking  to  the  sense  of  such  an 
unpleasant  reality  as  a chronic 
deficit,  the  introduction  of  a policy  of 
retrenchment  in  every  branch  of  the 
administration,  the  increase  in  local 
as  distinct  from  imperial  taxation, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  imposition  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace  of  an  income 
tax  of  3^-  per  cent,  or  in.  the 
pound,  we  may  readily  bring  home 
to  ourselves  the  fact  that  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  East,  whether  Anglo- 
Indians  or  natives  of  the  soil,  have 
many  and  weighty  points  for  con- 
sideration and  reflection  with  regard 
to  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  naturally  turn,  even  with  more 
interest  than  usual,  to  the  expres- 
sions of  opinion  by  the  fourth  es- 
tate at  home  on  subjects  which  are 
of  paramount  importance  to  them 
and,  we  may  say,  to  the  nation 
in  general. 

It  has  ever  been  cause  of  reproach 
against  our  legislators,  our  public 
men,  and  public  press,  that  they 
have  displayed,  and  even  to  some 
extent  gloried  in,  a most  lamentable 
ignorance  of,  and  indifference  to,  the 


affairs  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and 
we  fear  that  to  some  extent  the 
same  may  still  be  laid  at  most  of 
our  doors,  although  there  has  been 
a most  marked  improvement  in  our 
knowledge  of,  and  increase  of  in- 
terest in,  Indian  affairs  within  the 
last  few  years  commencing,  we  may 
say,  from  the  date  of  the  demise  of 
‘ John  Company  ’ and  the  assump- 
tion of  the  reins  of  Government  by 
her  Majesty.  To  review  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  decade  in  the 
career  of  British  India  forms  no 
part  of  the  present  series,  but  we 
may  some  day  endeavour  to  sketch 
its  outlines  for  the  benefit  of  those 
(and  we  hope  and  believe  that  their 
numbers  are  many  and  steadily  in- 
creasing) who  take  an  interest  in 
that  great  country  where  so  many 
of  our  countrymen  have  lived  and 
died,  fought  and  ruled,  and  which 
is  only  now  beginning  to  awake  to 
a sense  of  its  strength  and  re- 
sources ; a sense  which  has  been 
and  is  now  being  germinated  and 
developed  by  the  influence  of  this 
country,  and  the  power  of  civilisa- 
tion which  has  been  spread  over 
the  land  by  the  instrumentality  of 
our  rule. 

To  compress,  however,  the  nu- 
merous and  important  events, 
reforms,  and  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  British  India 
during  the  last  ten  years  into  a 
paper  or  series  of  papers  fitted  for 
the  pages  of  this  Magazine  will, 
we  foresee,  prove  no  easy  task.  In 
case,  therefore,  we  should  fail  to 
redeem  the  semi-promise  contained 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  must 
ask  our  readers  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  numerous  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  already  in  exist- 
ence,1 in  order  that  they  may  more 
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fully  understand  tlie  position  or 
situation  of  ‘ our  rule  in  India  ’ at 
tlie  time  when  we  first  ventured  to 
introduce  the  subject,  and,  what  is 
still  more  necessary,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  measures  which 
have  tended  to  produce  it  have 
followed  one  on  the  other,  and 
the  entirety  of  the  change  which  has 
been  produced  in  so  short  a time 
as  ten  or  twelve  years  following  a 
season,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of 
rebellion  and  comparative  anarchy. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  impress  too 
strongly  on  our  readers  that 
which  impresses  itself  so  strongly 
on  ourselves,  namely,  that  such 
vital  changes  and  such  a complete 
upsetting  of  what  we  may  call  the 
‘ old  Indian  ’ school  of  administra- 
tion, both  in  things  great  and  small, 
have  taken  place  during  the  last 
few  years,  that  it  would  appear 
prudent,  in  the  interests  both  of  the 
governing  and  the  governed,  to 
pause  a little  and  ascertain  where 
we  are,  in  what  we  have  succeeded, 
and  in  what  we  have  failed,  before 
committing  ourselves  further,  or 
taking  a veritable  ‘ leap  in  the  dark.’ 
No  one  can  accuse  this  Magazine  of 
being  conservative  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  word  is  used  as  opposed 
to  advancement  and  progress,  and 
wTe  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
our  opinion  that  the  changes  we 
refer  to  have  been,  on  the  whole , 
most  judicious  and  followed  by  the 
best  results  ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
there  have  been  doubtless  many 
mistakes  made,  many  false  starts 
and  turnings  in  such  a rapid  race, 
and  we  would  wish  therefore  that 
a ‘ halt  ’ should  be  called  whilst 
there  is  yet  time,  in  order  that 
what  has  been  done  should  be  care- 
fully reviewed,  and  plans  for  the 
future  carefully  matured  and  settled 
by  those  qualified  to  judge  on  the 
subject,  whilst  breathing  time  is 
given  to  the  masses,  and  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  both  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled  for  retracing  false 
steps,  amending  measures  adopted 


without  sufficient  consideration,  and 
preventing  errors  and  abuses  in 
legislation  being  perpetuated,  and 
receiving  the  approval  of  custom. 

The  Bill  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded places  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor- General  very  extensive 
powers  with  regard  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  natives  of  India  to  the 
Civil  Service  (Indian)  without  com- 
petition, providing  at  the  same  time 
for  their  entrance  by  the  ordinary 
channel  if  prepared  to  pass  the 
requisite  tests. 

The  Governor- General’s  nomina- 
tion is  ‘ subject  to  the  sanction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council,  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  members  present,’  and 
the  authority  given  to  the  Gover- 
nor- General  to  ‘ define  from  time  to 
time  more  particularly  the  qualifi- 
cations of  natives  of  India  thus  ex- 
pressed ’ is  also  subject  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council,  to  such  resolutions  which 
farther  ‘ shall  not  have  force  until 
laid  for  thirty  days  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.’  The  advan- 
tages of  the  measure,  as  summed  up 
in  the  Friend  of  India , are  that  it 
4 places  the  power  (of  nomination)  in 
the  hands  of  the  Governor-General, 
and  does  not  limit  the  mode  in 
which  the  Governor- General  may 
make  the  appointments.  The  Go- 
vernment of  India  may  nominate  a 
member  of  an  old  family,  a feuda- 
tory chief  himself,  or  a man  like 
Dinkur  Rao,  without  competition, 
while  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it 
from  allowing  ordinary  natives  to 
compete  in  the  Presidency  towns 
when  the  time  comes.’ 

If  our  readers  will  refer  to  the 
paper  on  this  subject  published  in 
our  February  number,  they  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  how  much  the  above 
measure,  if  properly  carried  out,  and 
not  merely  made  useful  for  the  per- 
petrating of  jobs , is  in  accordance 
with  our  views,  which  are,  we 
think,  shared  by  all  who  have  a 
practical  knowdedge  of  the  subject. 
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The  right  of  nomination,  in  fact, 
will,  if  used  with  care  and  discre- 
tion, obviate  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties connected  with  giving  to  the 
natives  an  increased  share  in  the 
administration,  to  which  we  then 
called  attention,  and  allow  of  such 
being  done  without  fear  of  the  evil 
consequences  which  we  pointed  out 
as  likely  to  result  if  increased  power 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  class 
who  now  throng  the  Presidency 
colleges  with  a view  to  Govern- 
ment employ,  on  passing  the  requi- 
site examinations.  We  trust,  ere 
long,  to  see  the  experiment  tried  of 
administrating  some  districts,  or  a 
non-regulation  province,1  by  means 
of  native  gentlemen  so  nominated, 
with  a sufficient  number  of  qualified 
officials  (English)  to  direct  and  co- 
operate. Such  an  experiment  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a good  effect,  as 
showing  that  we  were  in  earnest 
in  our  proposals  to  throw  open  a 
career  to  those  whom  we  consider 
qualified  by  birth  and  education, 
and  it  would  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive  as  an  experiment.  We 
need  scarcely  add  that  we  feel  con- 
vinced that,  with  a careful  selection, 
it  would  also  prove  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

On  the  general  question  of  throw- 
ing open  all  appointments  to  the 
Civil  Service  for  competition,  and 
by  allowing  the  natives  of  India  to 
be  examined  in  that  country,  so  as 
to  do  away  with  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  represent,  with 
truth,  that  they  now  labour,  and 
which  have  hitherto  prevented 
their  coming  forward  in  any  num- 
bers to  compete  for  a place  in  the 
list  of  the  ‘Heaven  born,’2  and 
offering  every  inducement  and  faci- 
lity to  our  Indian  fellow-subjects 


to  qualify,  and  take  part  in  the 
administration  of  their  own  country, 
we  are  of  opinion  that,  whilst  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  the  balance  is  in  favour 
of  those  who  urge  tha,t  a native’s 
education  cannot  be  complete  till 
he  has  seen  other  countries,  where 
modern  civilisation  is  more  advanced 
than  in  his  own,  and  gained  some 
insight  into  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, administration  and  govern- 
ment of  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  be  re- 
quired to  pass  a few  years  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent  with 
this  object  in  view. 

We  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  view  is  correct,  and 
that  the  mind  and  tone  of  a man  so 
educated  will  be  in  all  probability 
more  enlightened  and  healthy,  and 
consequently  better  able  to  govern 
and  direct  the  minds  of  others,  than 
if  his  ideas  and  experiences  are 
limited  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  an 
Indian  village,  followed  by  a com- 
paratively short  residence  in  the 
Presidency  town,  which,  although 
daily  becoming  more  English,  or 
rather  less  Indian,  forms  but  a poor 
representative  of  the  capitals  and 
cities  of  Europe. 

In  short,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  a nomination  in  the  first  place, 
by  which  (save  in  exceptional 
cases  justifying  a departure  from 
the  ordinary  routine)  a certain 
amount  of  social  standing  and  re- 
spectability would  be  guaranteed, 
an  elementary  education  at  one  of 
the  Presidency  colleges,  and  a sub- 
sequent residence  and  course  of 
study  in  London  or  Edinburgh, 
would  best  tend  to  secure  the  style 
of  man  required  and  qualify  him 


1 ‘ Non-regulation  province.’  A term  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  ordinary  District 
or  Regulation  Province.  In  the  former  the  administration  is  semi-military,  in  the  latter 
purely  civil.  There  are  other  differences  too  numerous  to  note  here — Najore  is  a non- 
regulation  province. 

- 1 Heaven  born.’  This  designation  is  commonly  applied  to  members  of  the  Covenanted 
Service,  and  has  its  origin  in  the  exclusiveness  which  used  to  be  its  characteristic.  The 
expression  was  made  use  of  in  our  last  paper  on  this  subject. 
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for  his  work.  A six  months’  tour 
through  Europe,  or  a trip  across 
the  Atlantic,  to  study  the  legislation 
and  peculiarities  of  other  nations 
before  returning  to  his  own,  would 
still  further  benefit  our  Indian  ad- 
ministrator, and  amply  repay  the 
expense  and  trouble. 

As  to  open  competition  on  exactly 
the  same  terms  betwixt  Europeans 
and  Asiatics,  we  confess  that  we  do 
not  believe  in  its  efficacy.  The 
European  and.  Asiatic  races  are 
entirely  and  intrinsically  different 
in  their  ways  of  thought,  habits, 
&c.,  and  any  attempt  to  mould  them 
in  the  same  form  and  train  them 
in  identical  paths  must  be  unsatis- 
factory, and  only  productive  of  cha- 
grin and  disappointment  to  those 
who  endeavour  to  carry  it  out. 

To  quote  from  a speech  lately 
delivered  by  the  Honourable  John 
Bruce  Norton  at  Madras  on  educa- 
tional subjects  connected  with  a 
local  charity : 

There  is  abroad  a taste,  I will  not  say 
to  be  wise,  but  a universal  rush  to  obtain 
those  distinctive  badges  and  insignia  of  a 
proficiency  which  entitles  the  possessor  to 
Government  employment.  This  is  the  main 
end  and  object  of  those  who  fill  our  schools 
and  crowd  our  examination  tables ; all  in- 
struction tends  to  this  end It  is 

instruction , not  education , that  is  going  on 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  (India).  Instruo,  informo,  are  our 
verbs,  not  educo. 

That  this  is  the  case,  and  that  the 
education , so  called,  which  qualifies 
for  the  uncovenanted  Civil  Service 
is  in  reality  little  more  than  cram- 
ming in  its  worst  form,  is  well 
known  to  all ; and  we  fear  that  if 
the  competition  system  is  extended 
without  any  check,  and  carried  as 
it  were  to  the  door  of  each  native 
aspirant  to  fame  and  fortune,  the 
result,  as  regards  the  higher  ranks, 
or  what  is  now  known  as  the 
covenanted  Civil  Service,  would  be 
equally  unsatisfactory.  We  there- 
fore strongly  advocate  the  adoption 
of  separate  systems  for  the  entrance 
of  the  European  and  Asiatic  into 


the  upper  grades  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  maintain  that 
such  a course  is,  in  fact,  imperative 
if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  either 
race. 

Yet  another  consideration  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  namely,  that 
amongst  the  Asiatics  themselves 
there  are  many  and  various  types, 
some  of  which,  although  eminently 
qualified  in  some  respects  as  rulers 
and  administrators,  are  in  others 
utterly  unfitted  for  the  service. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  Bengallee 
(i.e.  the  inhabitant  of  Lower  Bengal, 
or  Bengal  proper,  and  furnishing 
the  specimens  known  as  Bengallee 
Baboos ),  the  Parsee  of  the  Western 
Presidency,  and  the  poor  Brahmins 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  alluded 
to  in  our  last — classes  capable  of 
great  mental  exertions,  but  deficient 
in  what  is  known  as  good  common 
sense.  There  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  races  who  are  deficient  in 
the  very  elements  of  education 
and  power  of  thought  and  study. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  education 
will  eventually  reach  the  descend- 
ants of  these  last,  and,  if  it  does  not 
destroy  their  innate  powers,  render 
them  eminently  qualified  for  the 
posts  of  rulers  of  men. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks 
on  this  subject,  we  must,  however, 
enter  our  protest  against  the  views 
expressed  by  the  writer  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  March  5 on 
‘ The  Abuse  of  the  Competition 
System,’  where  he  says  that  ‘ the 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  gulf 
between  Englishmen  and  the  natives 
of  India  is  so  wide  that  the  latter 
do  not  distinctly  see  across  it,  or 
distinguish  between  one  sample  and 
another  of  the  English  middle  class d 
The  gulf  is  certainly  wide  enough, 
but  it  does  not  affect  the  sight  of 
the  natives  of  India  in  this  respect, 
for  they  can  and  do  distinguish, 
none  more  so,  betwixt  a gentleman 
and  one  who  is  not,  and  we  could 
quote  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  difference  was  observed,  even 
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when  the  position  and  emoluments 
of  the  latter  were  higher  than  those 
of  the  former. 

We  must  also  deprecate  compa- 
risons between  the  English  and 
Indian  Civil  Services  which  we 
have  lately  observed  in  some  pub- 
lications. No  two  services  bearing 
the  same  name  can  be  less  alike  in 
their  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
system,  and  to  compare  them  in 
any  way  as  sister  services  is  to 
mislead  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  organisation  and  uses  of  both 
or  either.  Both  are  most  useful, 
and  number  in  their  ranks  men  of 
the  highest  character  and  talents, 
but  the  status  and  scope  of  the 
Home  Service  in  no  way  compares 
with  that  of  the  Indian,  which  com- 
prises the  duties  of  an  administra- 
tor and  de  facto  ruler  over  a dis- 
trict, in  most  cases  larger  than  an 
English  county,  with  those  of  a 
collector  of  taxes — which,  be  it  said, 
include  and  are  in  fact  mainly 
represented  by  the  rent  of  the  soil 
of  which  the  collector,  as  represen- 
tative of  Government,  is  proprietor. 

To  revert  to  the  second  point  of 
our  former  paper,  the  excessive  and 
cumbrous  legislation  which  marks 
our  Indian  rule,  we  may  state 
broadly  that  it  increases  daily  in  its 
complication  and  diffuseness,  ren- 
dering the  administration  incom- 
prehensible to  the  native  population, 
and  vexatious  and  ‘ hard  to  under- 
stand ’ even  to  those  who  ad- 
minister the  law.  Act  follows  Act, 
and  Bill  crowds  upon  Bill;  and 
just  as  both  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled  are  beginning  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  ramifications 
and  ‘ reasons  annexed’  to  one,  there 
appears  another  which  utterly 
changes  the  whole  law  and  pro- 
cedure. These  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  Criminal  law,  which,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  admirable 
Penal  Code  (Indian),  a very  pat- 


tern for  all  nations,  remains,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  unchanged. 
But  civil,  and  particularly  local,1 2 
law  is  ever  being  added  to,  modified, 
and  repealed,  the  result  being  a 
perfect  maze  of  legal  technicalities 
and  subterfuges,  in  which  the  most 
wary  may  lose  their  way.  As  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  nothing 
could  be  more  likely  to  cause  dis- 
trust in  the  most  conservative  of 
races  (except  perhaps  the  Chinese) 
— the  Hindoo — or  afford  means  for 
ugly  comparisons  to  the  followers 
of  a creed  whose  religion  contains 
also  the  whole  sum  and  total  of 
their  laic — the  Mussulmans. 

Besides,  we  insist  on  thrustiug 
Hindoo  law,  so  called,  on  alien 
races  and  classes  such  as  the 
Muravans  and  Kullens  2 in  southern 
India,  the  latter  of  which  at  least  is 
an  entirely  non- Hindoo  race  (vide 
Nelson’s  Manual  of  the  Madura 
Country,  compiled  in  1868  by  order 
of  the  Madras  Government),  whose 
customs  and  traditions  on  mar- 
riage, succession  to  property,  &c., 
are  entirely  at  variance  with,  and 
opposed  to,  the  usages  of  Hindoo 
law  as  administered  (probably  with 
greater  exactness  as  to  minutiae 
than  it  ever  was  by  the  Hindoos 
themselves)  by  our  courts  of  law. 

Surely  it  would  be  possible  to 
compile  a code  of  civil  law  for  each 
presidency,  or  even  portion  of  a pre- 
sidency, based  on  the  common  laws 
of  the  races  which  inhabit  it,  being 
guided  not  only  by  the  traditions 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  in 
general,  but  by  equity  and  common 
justice  to  all.  Such  a code,  which 
might  be  called  the  English  Civil 
Code , would  be  much  preferable  to 
the  present  confusion,  and  could  not 
fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  recommend 
itself  to  all  classes,  whilst  it  would 
put  a stop  to  the  injustice  and  insult 
of  thrusting  Hindoo  law  down  the 
throats  of  a non- Hindoo  class  never 


1 Local  law. — The  term  applies  to  Acts  brought  in  and  passed  in  the  local  councils  as 
distinct  from  the  Imperial  or  Supreme  Council  of  the  Government  of  India. 

2 Two  races  found  principally  in  the  most  southerly  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 
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even  conquered  by  that  race,  or  ren- 
dered subject  to  their  laws  when 
Hindooism  was  all  but  triumphant 
in  the  land. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  urge  the 
great  and  pressing  need  of  some 
such  simplification  of  our  civil  law 
for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  and 
trust  that  the  subject  will  ere  long 
attract  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves from  the  House  of  Commons 
and  Secretary  of  State,  who  should 
take  the  initiative  in  the  reform 
which  is  required. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  present 
financial  position  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire, to  which  we  have  referred  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  this  paper 
as  the  reverse  of  cheering. 

This  subject  has  been  the  constant 
theme  of  conversation,  and  more  or 
less  of  thoughtful  consideration,  in 
all  Indian  circles  both  in  that  coun- 
try and  at  home,  during  the  last 
few  months,  and  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  main  facts  of  the 
financial  crisis,  and  measures  taken 
to  restore  an  equilibrium  in  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  are  known  to 
those  readers  whose  attention  will 
be  given  to  these  papers. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  late  in  the  past 
year  the  Government  of  India  dis- 
covered serious  errors  in  the  budget 
estimates,  framed  early  in  the  year 
by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  the  Finance 
Minister,  resulting  in  a deficit  of 
two  and  three-quarter  'millions  in 
1868-69,  compared  with  an  esti- 
mated deficit  of  one  million ; and  a 
deficit  of  more  than  half  a million 
in  1869-70,  compared  with  an  esti- 
mated surplus  of  over  50,000 1. ! (we 
do  not  include  expenditure  classed 
as  extraordinary,  which  would  raise 
the  deficit  to  three  millions ),  not- 
withstanding the  most  strenuous 
endeavours  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  official  year  (1869-70)  to 
reduce  expenditure  by  suspension  of 
public  works,  reduction  of  establish- 
ments, and  even  limiting  the  travel- 
ling of  district  officers  and  their 
establishments,  as  productive  of 
extra  expense,  and  to  increase  the 


receipts  by  extra  income  tax,  raising 
the  salt  duties  in  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, and  realising  every  halfpenny 
available  within  the  official  year. 

The  causes  to  which  this  unfor- 
tunate result  is  fairly  attributable 
seem  even  now  uncertain.  The 
Finance  Minister,  in  his  budget  state- 
ment on  the  2nd  of  April  last,  de- 
tailed the  several  items  of  increase 
and  decrease  on  the  estimated 
figures,  and  called  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  increase  in  expenditure 
in  England  011  account  of  India, 
which,  we  observe,  has  already 
formed  the  subject  of  correspondence 
betwixt  the  Viceroy  and  Secretary 
of  State,  and  which  we  consider 
demands  more  attention  and  expla- 
nation than  the  latter  appears  in- 
clined to  bestow  or  afford : it  is  not, 
however,  with  the  past  or  even  with 
the  prospects  of  the  present  year 
that  we  wish  to  deal  here,  but  with 
the  general  question,  Why  does  our 
Indian  Empire,  with  a rapidly  in- 
creasing population,  enlightened 
government,  extended  irrigation, 
cultivation,  and  means  of  transit  by 
road,  rail,  and  river,  fail  to  pay  its 
way,  when,  years  ago,  amidst  wars 
and  tumults,  with  scarcely  any 
means  of  communication,  and  with 
a rude  and  presumably  inefficient 
method  of  collecting  the  revenues  by 
means  of  under-paid  servants,  who 
it  is  matter  of  notoriety  did  not  scru- 
ple to  1 feather  their  own  nests  ’ at 
the  expense  of  their  employers,  not 
only  were  all  expenses  met,  but  there 
remained,  we  may  say  yearly , a 
handsome  dividend  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  John  Company? 

An  income  tax  was  then  a thing 
unknown  in  the  empire ; road-cess, 
municipal  and  imperial  license 
taxes,  tolls  on  roads,  taxes  on  car- 
riages and  horses,  seignorage  on 
timber  cut  in  the  Government 
forests,  &c.,  were  not  even  dreamt 
of,  and  yet  the  country  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  solvent,  and 
apparently  better  off  than  it  is  now 
in  the  matter  of  available  funds, 
notwithstanding  that  the  income 
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tax  is  fixed  at  3I  per  cent,  or 
7 in  tbe  pound  for  the  current 
year,  and  all  the  above  cesses  and 
dues  are  being  levied  alike  from 
Europeans  and  natives. 

With  all  this  taxation,  we  say, 
and  much  more  that  we  cannot 
detail  here,  and  after  reducing  the 
expenditure  on  public  works  and 
establishments  generally  to  the 
lowest  possible  scale,  we  only  find 
an  estimated  surplus  of  some 
1 50,000 l.,  a balance  which  may,  and 
in  all  probability  will,  be  turned  into 
a deficit  by  a falling  off  in  the  sales 
of  salt  or  prices  of  opium,  or,  still 
more  probable,  by  failure  of  the  mon- 
soon and  other  causes  necessitating 
heavy  remissions  of  land  revenue. 

We  confess  that  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  ascribe  reasons  for  this 
lamentable  state  of  things,  and  we 
do  not  lay  claim  to  any  infallibility, 
still  less  originality  of  idea,  in  those 
which  we  are  about  to  adduce.  We 
write  humbly  and  under  correction, 
but  we  do  think,  after  mature  consi- 
deration, that  the  main  causes  of  the 
results  now  before  us  are  the  Per- 
manent Settlement  in  Bengal  (intro- 
duced in  some  measure  in  the  other 
Presidencies  also)  and  the  present 
system  of  dealing  with  the  land 
revenue,  the  mainstay  of  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  country. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubt- 
less be  aware  that  we  are  now 
merely  adopting  a line,  and  putting 
forward  a doctrine,  mainly  advo- 
cated by  the  Indian  Economist,  a 
newspaper  recently  started  in  Bom- 
bay and  representing  the  opinions 
of  a section  of  the  community,  at 
whose  head  is  the  editor,  Mr. 
Knight,  who  is  doubtless  well 
known  personally  to  many  of  our 
Bombay  friends  in  this  country, 
and  to  many  others  through  his 
writings  on  this  and  other  kindred 
subjects. 

The  arguments  of  this  school,  of 
which  we  thus  proclaim  ourselves 
partisans,  are  as  follows : The  land 
being  in  India,  with  comparatively 
few  exceptions,  the  undisputed  pro- 


perty of  the  State,  must  always 
be  considered  as  the  main  source 
from  which  its  revenues  are  to  be 
derived.  This  has  always  been  the 
case  under  the  Hindoo  and  Moham- 
medan Governments,  and  recom- 
mends itself  therefore,  not  only  as 
being  indisputably  a right,  but  an 
immemorial  custom.  The  rent  of 
all  such  Government  lands  culti- 
vated or  held  on  lease  by  private 
individuals  was,  until  comparatively 
recently,  paid  in  kind,  in  the  same 
manner  as  tithes  were  formerly 
paid  in  England — in  fact,  it  is  so 
paid  now  in  some  districts,  or  por- 
tions of  districts,  and  very  fre- 
quently in  native  states,  whether 
independent  or  under  British  pro- 
tection, the  rate  or  percentage 
levied  varying  widely  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  rarely 
falling  below  twenty-five  or  rising 
above  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  crop 
produced. 

This  payment  in  kind  has  gradu- 
ally given  place  and  been  commuted 
into  money  payments  fixed  with 
regard  to  the  then  existing  prices 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  grain,, 
and,  in  Bengal  in  particular,  large 
tracts  of  country  were  handed  over 
to  Zemindars  (landholders)  at  the 
rates  thus  fixed,  on  the  introduction 
of  what  is  called  the  Permanent 
Settlement.  Of  late  years  also  it 
has  been  the  watchword  of  a cer- 
tain school  of  Indian  civilians  and 
administrators,  numbering,  we  must 
say,  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
conscientious  amongst  them,  to 
4 reduce  the  rates  of  assessment ,’  in 
order,  as  they  urge,  to  induce  a 
large  extension  of  the  cultivated 
area,  the  greater  production  of 
food  grains  and  other  crops,  and 
of  articles  of  commerce,  such  as 
cotton,  which  would  render  the 
masses  more  prosperous  and  in- 
duce a demand  for  imports,  the 
duty  on  which  would,  even  putting 
the  increased  cultivation  and  con- 
sequent increase  in  land  revenue  on 
one  side,  more  than  recoup  any  loss 
the  reduction  of  rates  might  involve. 
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The  argument,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  Indian  Economist  and  its  sup- 
porters, in  whose  ranks  we  must 
number  ourselves  until  convinced 
that  they  are  wrong,  is,  that  as 
the  prices  of  all  articles  of  pro- 
duce have  enormously  increased  of 
late  years,  the  profit  to  the  culti- 
vator has  increased  in  a similar 
ratio,  and  that  in  this  profit  the 
State  should  share  by  imposing  in- 
creased rates  of  assessment  equiva- 
lent to  its  recognised  share  were  the 
rents  still  received  in  kind  ; further, 
that  no  permanent  settlement  could 
be  guaranteed  by  our  progenitors 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  present 
generation,  and  that  every  step  in 
the  direction  of  reducing  the  assess- 
ment and  fixing  the  rates  for  a term 
of  years  is  unjust  to  the  rest  of  the 
empire ; and,  still  more,  that  every 
sixpence  spent  on  irrigation,  roads, 
and  railways  in  the  permanently 
settled  tracts  of  Bengal  is  an  unjust 
alienation  of  the  revenues,  resulting 
in  increased  taxation  of  other  de- 
scriptions on  the  remainder  of  the 
inhabitants ; for  not  only  can  no 
increased  rates  be  demanded  in 
those  zemindaries,  although  their 
value  to  the  holders  may  be  doubled 
and  trebled  by  the  construction  of 
irrigation  works  and  opening  out 
of  means  of  communication,  but  the 
cesses  common  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  on  account  of  roads,  muni- 
cipalities, &c.,  are  not  levied  in  those 
favoured  portions  of  the  land. 

The  remedies  proposed  are  to 
cancel  the  permanent  settlement 
altogether  as  unjust  to  the  present 
generation  ; or,  in  the  event  of  this 
being  considered  an  extreme  mea- 
sure, to  stop  all  expenditure  on 
roads,  railways,  &c.,  in  such  portions 
of  the  empire,  to  put  a stop  to  such 
settlements  for  the  future,  and  to 
raise  the  rates  of  assessment  gene- 
rally in  proportion  to  the  increased 


prices  of  the  produce  grown  and 
facilities  for  its  production  and  car- 
riage to  a market  which  has  been 
provided  by  the  State. 

With  regard  to  the  undoubted 
rise  in  the  prices  of  grain,  and  the 
subject  of  land  revenue  generally, 
Mr.  ISTelson,  in  the  manual  already 
quoted,  says : ‘ When  this  consoli- 
dated tax,  Rs.  io  per  Icani ,*  was 
assessed  in  1802,  it  was  intended 
that  Government  should  take 
43J  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
gross  produce  of  attulcul-pushunam1  2 
lands,  and  Its.  10  fairly  represented 
that  amount ; but  now  that  rice  has 
risen  so  greatly  in  value,  a tax  of 
43  f per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
gross  produce  would  amount  to 
more  than  45  rupees  ! ’ And,  further 
on : 4 Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  not  per- 
haps be  better  for  Government  to 
raise  the  assessment  on  nanjey 3 to 
a moderate  extent  than  to  have 
recourse  to  new  taxes  which  cause 
so  much  alarm  and  discontent.’ 
We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

The  numerous  extra  taxes  and 
dues  levied  now-a-days  in  India  are 
most  vexatious  and  annoying  to  the 
people,  and  the  present  writer  has 
repeatedly  received  and  seen  peti- 
tions from  cultivators  themselves 
praying  for  the  adoption  of  some 
such  course  as  Mr.  Nelson  suggests. 
These  new  taxes  and  rates  not  only 
fill  the  people’s  minds  with  distrust 
and  fear  as  to  what  is  coming  next, 
but  the  amounts  collected  are 
miserably  small  compared  with  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  collection. 
The  income  tax  itself,  even  at  the 
present  war  rate,  during  a time  of 
profound  peace,  is  only  estimated  to 
produce  some  two  millions  ster- 
ling, and  that  is  mainly  derived  from 
the  European  and  particularly  the 
official  class,  whose  incomes  are 
known,  whilst  it  affords  a means  of 


1 Kani,  a measure  of  cultivation  = 57,600  square  feet.  3 Kiver  channel  irrigation. 

3 Irrigated  land  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  Land  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
is  generally  classed  as  nanjey,  and  punjey,  i.e.  land  lit  for  the  growth  of  wet  and  dry 

crops  respectively. 
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inquisitorial  examination  by  native 
officials  into  the  affairs  of  their 
native  friends  which  is  most  dis- 
tasteful to  the  latter,  and,  we  fear, 
too  often  obviated  by  a douceur.  In 
order  to  tax  our  own  countrymen 
and  reduce  the  pay  of  our  officials, 
no  tax  could  probably  be  better ; 
but  it  utterly  fails  to  affect  the  rich 
native  money-lender  or  shopkeeper, 
who  turns  over  his  money  in  small 
amounts  and  nets  handsome  profits 
without  exhibiting  any  increase  of 
wealth  in  his  style  of  living  or  out- 
ward appearance,  or  even  preserv- 
ing any  record  of  his  income  in  the 
shape  of  ledgers  and  folios.  That 
the  land,  at  least  in  the  Southern 
Presidency,  with  which  the  present 
writer  is  best  acquainted,  is  now 
under-assessed , and  returns  an  enor- 
mous profit  to  its  cultivators,  is 
certain  and  capable  of  proof — daily 
evidence  being  given  by  the  enor- 
mous premiums  paid  on  its  transfer. 
Ex.  gr.  : In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Zinneneth,  the  chief  town  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name,  the  most 
southern  in  India,  rice  land  is  now 
sold  for  200 1.  per  acre,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  Government  demand, 
or  annual  rent,  that  is,  the  value  of 
one  acre  of  such  land  is  at  200I. pre- 
mium— and  yet  we  find  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Madras  civilians  recently 
proposing  to  reduce  the  assessment 
of  the  district  by  some  50,000 1.  per 
annum,  on  the  chance  of  obtaining 
more  revenue  from  other  sources, 
such  as  imports,  &c.,  as  already 
mentioned.  To  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  and  render 
them  prosperous  and  happy  is  cer- 
tainly a high  and  noble  object,  but 
there  is  an  old  saw  which  says  ‘ be 
just  before  you  are  generous,’  to 
which  we  would  call  the  attention 
of  settlement  officers  who,  in  their 
desire  to  be  generous  to  the  people, 
seem  sometimes  to  forget  that  they 
should  also  be  just  to  the  State 
which  they  serve.  ’Tis  doubtless 
pleasant  to  obtain  popularity  by 
giving  freely  what  is  not  one’s  own, 
but  may  it  not  also  be  'wrong? 


Mr.  Higgs  and  many  others  who 
have  robbed  their  employers  were 
most  generous  in  their  contributions 
to  charitable  institutions,  and  most 
popular  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
they  resided ; and,  although  we  are 
sure  that  our  Indian  civilians  of  the 
c reduce  assessment  ’ school  gain 
nothing  personally  beyond  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  native  cultivators 
benefited  by  the  measures  which 
they  introduce,  and  would  not 
directly  or  indirectly  defraud  the 
State  of  one  halfpenny  of  its  dues 
with  malice  prepense — although,  we 
say,  their  character  and  that  of  the 
service  to  which  they  belong  are 
above  the  faintest  suspicion  of  self- 
interest,  we  think  they  would  do  well 
to  reflect  before  giving  away  what 
is  not  their  own  but  the  property 
of  the  State — that  is,  the  nation. 

That  the  results  which  they  ex- 
pect or  hope  for  in  the  shape  of  in- 
creased imports  and  cultivation  will 
ever  be  attained  in  any  great  degree 
is,  we  fear,  improbable.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  expenditure  of  a 
native  does  not  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  his  means.  His  clothes 
remain  the  same,  he  lives  in  the 
same  little  house,  and  continues  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  burying  his 
gold  and  jewels  in  a corner,  and 
resting  satisfied  with  the  addition 
of  a little  more  or  better  food  for 
his  daily  meal,  the  purchase  of  an 
extra  pair  of  oxen,  or  perhaps  even 
affording  himself  the  luxury  of  a 
red  or  green  blanket,  price  eight  to 
ten  shillings.  To  expect  any  large 
increase  in  expenditure  of  and  de- 
mand for  imports  from  the  mass 
of  the  people  is,  we  are  certain, 
Utopian  in  the  extreme.  Those  at 
the  Presidency  towns  will  doubtless 
indulge  in  articles  de  luxe , such 
as  horses,  carriages,  &c.,  but  their 
number  is  so  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  is  purely  agricultural, 
that  they  can  exercise  no  percep- 
tible effect  on  our  Customs  receipts. 
Again,  as  to  increase  of  cultivation, 
we  think  that  the  estimates  are 
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likely  to  prove  fallacious ; tliey  are 
too  often  founded  on  the  idea  that 
every  acre  of  land  in  a district  or 
province  is  capable  of  cultivation, 
which  is  not  the  case  ; and,  further, 
that  all  such  land  as  is  arable  would, 
could,  and  should  be  cultivated 
every  year , which  is  equally  wide  of 
the  truth  ; for  not  only  is  there  not 
sufficient  labour  available  for  the 
purpose  but  a large  percentage 
must  be  reserved  for  pasture,  and 
the  native  is  besides  fully  alive  to 
the  advantages  of  leaving  land 
fallow  or  under  grass  for  a period. 
In  fact,  in  most  places  every  scrap 
of  land  available  is  now  cultivated 
as  much  as  possible,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  any  great  increase  is 
possible  or  advisable,  as  it  could 
only  be  effected  by  clearing  more 
forest  land,  and  so  affecting  the 
climate  and  timber  supply  injuri- 
ously. It  appears,  therefore,  that 
no  large  increase  of  revenue  can 
be  expected  from  either  of  these 
sources,  and  as  the  expenditure  of 
the  empire  has  doubtless  largely 
increased,  consequent  on  rise  in 
prices  generally,  increased  pay  to 
troops,  construction  of  suitable 
barracks  and  other  public  works 
necessitating  loans  and  augmented 
annual  payments  on  account  of  in- 
terest, it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
find  some  means  of  largely  increas- 
ing the  receipts.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  in  Madras  to  effect  this 
by  local  taxation  for  roads,  educa- 
tional purposes,  &c.,  but  we  agree 
with  the  opponents  of  the  scheme 
(which  will  doubtless  become  law, 
being  supported  by  the  Governor 
and  a majority  of  the  local  council) 
that  it  is  unjust  to  burden  that 
Presidency,  which  now  contributes 
more  than  its  share  towards  the 
Imperial  exchequer  at  Calcutta, 
unless  all  other  Presidencies  and 
provinces  are  prepared  to  do  like- 
wise. This  proposed  increase  in 
local  taxation  is  creating  much  dis- 
satisfaction and  uneasiness  through- 
out the  Madras  Presidency,  and  a 


most  respectable  native  lately  told 
us  that  it  was  generally  believed 
that  a plough  tax  would  next  be 
levied,  and  every  village  and  hamlet 
have  to  contribute  towards  educa- 
tion and  police,  in  addition  to  other 
taxes  for  roads,  wood,  &c.,  all  of 
which  had  sprung  up  in  late  years. 
This  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  idea  which,  we  see  it  stated, 
is  growing  in  the  upper  provinces 
of  Bengal  and  the  north-west, 
viz.  that  the  increased  income  tax 
is  imposed  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
expenses  attendant  on  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  hope  that  the  Queen  will 
send  no  more  of  her  sons  to  the 
country ! All  this  is,  of  course, 
what  is  called  in  India  1 Bazaar 
Gup ,’  or  rumour  confined  to  and 
believed  in  by  the  lower  classes 
only.  It  is,  however,  none  the  less 
instructive  as  showing  1 how  the 
wind  blows,’  and  the  general  cur- 
rent of  native  opinion,  which,  there 
is  no  doubt,  may  be  summed  up  thus  : 
‘ What  becomes  of  the  money  ? and 
why  bother  us  with  this  tax  and 
that  tax  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand, whilst  you  might  raise  the 
land  tax  which  we  do  understand  P ’ 
Both  questions  which  must  sooner 
or  later  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
answered. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  does  not 
allow  of  our  dwelling  longer  on  this 
wide  topic ; in  fact,  we  fear  we  may 
have  already  trespassed  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers,  and  must 
leave  its  further  consideration  for 
a future  number : meanwhile  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  subject  of 
Indian  Ei  nance  must  attract  con- 
tinued and  increasing  attention,  re- 
sulting in  thorough  and  efficient 
enquiry  and  reform,  and  we  close  this 
paper  with  a record  of  our  opinion 
that  the  cure  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  few  words  : 

Maintain  your  public  works,  and 
raise  your  land-assessment  or  rent 
proportionately  with  the  increased 
profits  to  the  producer. 
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MAHOMETANISM  IN  THE  LEVANT. 
By  W.  G.  Palgrave. 

III. 


WE  now  come  to  that  class  the 
members  of  which  are  some- 
times, but  most  erroneously,  denomi- 
nated in  European  writings,  French 
especially,  the  ‘Mahometan  Clergy.’ 
How  far  they  are  in  fact  removed 
from  anything  to  which  Western 
and  Christian  nomenclature  assigns 
the  title  of  Clergy  we  shall  soon  see. 
This  class  comprehends  ‘Mollas,’ 
‘Kadees,’  ‘Muftees,’  ‘Imams,’  ‘Kha- 
teebs,’  ‘Sheykhs,’  and  some  other 
professions  of  minor  importance.  Of 
the  names  now  given,  the  first,  ‘ Mol- 
la,’  more  correctly  ‘Mawla,’  literally 
‘Master,’  is  generic,  and  applies  to 
all  who  have  gone  through  a regu- 
lar course  of  legal  study,  and  re- 
ceived a diploma.  The  attributions 
of  a ‘ Kadee,’  analogous  to  rather 
than  identical  with  those  of  a judge, 
are  sufficiently  known  to  all  readers 
of  Oriental  tales  ; the  ‘ Muftee  ’ is  a 
Q.C.  or  Sultan’s  Counsel,  to  speak 
correctly  for  Turkey ; ‘ Imam  ’ is 
best  rendered  by  Precentor  ; ‘ Kha- 
teeb  ’ by  Preacher ; ‘ Slieykh  ’ is  a 
vaguer  term  of  religious,  but  not  of 
hierarchical,  qualification. 

Among  these  six  categories,  to 
which  some  minor  ones  of  subordi- 
nate office  are  attached,  the  first 
three  represent  the  legislative,  and 
the  latter  three  the  doctrinal 
clement  of  Islam.  And  as  the  legis- 
lative element  is  immeasurably  the 
more  copious  and  complicated  of 
the  two,  so  also  the  professions 
which  it  has  originated  take  a 
decided  precedence  over  the  others 
in  the  social  scale.  None  of  them 
can,  however,  be,  with  any  propriety 
of  speech,  designated  as  priestly, 
whether  that  term  imply  hereditary 
caste,  like  the  Levites  of  indepen- 
dent Palestine,  and  the  more  en- 
during Brahmins  of  the  Indian 
peninsula ; or  sacerdotal  consecra- 
tion, after  the  fashion  of  Roman  and 


Protestant  Christianity.  Self-con- 
sistent in  this  particular,  Islam, 
while  it  denies  all  gradational  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Deity,  all  mediatory 
and  intercessory  interposition,  all 
the  Court  of  circumstance  with 
which  Catholic  divines  love  to  sur- 
round the  divine  Monarch,  effaces 
also  from  the  terrestrial  service  of  the 
absolute  One  all  classification  and 
subordinate  ranks  among  the  wor- 
shippers themselves.  ‘ Each  one 
for  himself,  and  God  for  all  ’ is  an 
almost  literal  translation  of  what 
the  Koran  sums  up,  and  a hundred 
traditions  confirm.  Still,  social  fact 
recognises  in  its  way  what  dogmatic 
theory  denies,  and  gradations  and 
classifications  exist ; but  without 
the  mysterious  sanction  of  anoint- 
ments, imposed  hands,  transmitted 
succession,  ineffaceable  characters, 
and  whatever  else  is  the  dearest 
dream  of  ritualistic  sentimentalism, 
and  the  despair  of  common  sense 
even  in  our  own  day.  In  a -word, 
the  functions  to  be  discharged  by 
Mollas,  Kadees,  Imams,  and  the 
rest,  are  in  many  respects  intimately 
connected  with,  and  even  essential 
to  the  religion  of  the  land  ; but  the 
religious  quality  remains  inherent 
in  the  functions  alone,  uncommuni- 
cated to  the  persons  of  those  who 
professionally  perform  them.  The 
‘ Khateeb  ’ is  not  more  sacred  than 
his  hearers,  the  ‘ Imam  ’ than  his 
congregation.  We  are  speaking  of 
‘ Soonnee  ’ Mahometanism ; in  the 
‘ Shee’ah  ’ and  Persian  theory  the 
case  is  different. 

But  if  we  would  correctly  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  Turkish 
and  Arab  ‘ Molla  ’ or  Legist,  let  us 
take  a flight  of  some  two  thousand 
years  back  into  the  domains  of  his- 
tory and  the  regions  of  Palestine, 
among  the  men  designated  as  ‘ law- 
yers ’ in  our  own  version  of  the  New 
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Testament  ; men  tlie  expounders, 
and,  in  part,  administrators  of  a 
legal  code  based  on  the  precepts 
and  prohibitions  of  a Sacred  Book, 
and  stamped  fin  every  detail  of  its 
decisions  with  divine  authority. 
The  lawyer  is  thus  at  the  same  time 
in  no  small  measure  theologian,  and. 
partakes  of  the  well-known  qualities, 
good  or  bad,  of  either  profession. 
Narrowness  of  mind,  bigotry  of  soul, 
uncharitable  obstinacy  blended  with 
casuistic  suppleness,  the  unfavour- 
able features  of  the  ‘minister,’ 
aggravated  by  the  sharpness  of 
temper  and  disputatious  acrimony 
which  form  the  ‘ worser  half  ’ of  the 
legist  character — all  these  may  be 
expected  here,  side  by  side  with  the 
cultivated  and  widened  intellect, 
the  tolerant  earnestness,  the  up- 
rightness in  judgment,  and  the 
sincere  piety  of  thought  and  practice 
which  are  never  wanting  among  the 
ranks  of  the  ‘ learned  professions.’ 
Some  individuals  will  partake  more 
of  the  amiable,  others  of  the  un- 
amiable  temperament ; some  will  in 
strange  antithesis  blend  both  in  one  ; 
but  most  will  exhibit  two  or  three  of 
these  characteristics  in  a sufficiently 
marked  manner;  none  will  be  wholly 
without  them.  Thus  though  the 
essential  constituents  of  a caste  are 
wanting,  something  of  a caste-feeling 
exists  — the  inevitable  result  of 
similar  studies  and  similar  pursuits, 
both  restricted  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  dogma  and  custom.  Nor 
is  outward  caste-likeness  wanting. 
A studied  gravity  of  demeanour,  a 
countenance  of  pharisaical  severity, 
an  avoidance  of  rich  ornament  and 
gay  dress,  a serious  tone,  and  a sen- 
tentious elocution,  are  no  less  proper 
to  the  ‘ legist  ’ than  the  contraries 
of  all  these  are  to  the  ‘ Deli- Kan,’  or 
young  buck  of  Turkey.  Unlike, 
however,  the  barrister’s  gown  or  the 
bishop’s  apron,  the  pattern  decorum 
of  the  Jesuit,  and  the  no  less  pattern 
slovenliness  of  the  Capuchin,  the 
outward  ‘ notes  ’ of  the  Mahometan 
‘ Molla  ’ arc  not  uniform  and  obli- 


gatory. They  are  in  fact  the  result 
of  ‘ association  of  ideas  ’ merely,  not 
of  official  regulation.  If  he  affects 
flowing  robes  and  extensive  turbans, 
it  is  because  such  habiliments  seem 
becoming  and  natural  to  a learned, 
or  at  any  rate  a sedentary  man  ; but 
neither  robe  nor  turban  declare 
themselves  by  any  invariable  spe- 
ciality of  cut  or  colour  : and  in  these 
respects  our  ‘ Molla  ’ verifies  the 
European  application  given  to  the 
cognate  sobriquet  of ‘Mufti.’  The 
motives  and  practice  that  determine 
his  style  of  dress  are  in  fact  precisely 
analogous  to  those  which  clothe  the 
majority  of  our  own  M.D.’s  and 
LL.D.’s  in  sober  attire,  or  conversely 
decorate  the  sporting  world  with 
spotted  neckcloths  and  dog’s-liead 
breastpins.  So  again  a ‘ Molla  ’ 
is  less  often  to  be  seen  on  horse- 
back than  one  of  equal  wealth  and 
standing  but  of  different  profession ; 
still  nothing  forbids  the  legist  to 
mount  his  ‘ capering  beast  ’ too,  if 
he  has  a seat,  and  a mind.  Nor  is 
a fowling-piece  ordinary  in  his  hand; 
and  yet  we  could  instance  a grave 
Mahometan  judge,  not  far  from 
Eatimahpolis,  whose  performances 
among  partridges  and  pheasants 
might  almost  provoke  the  jealousy 
of  H.R.H.  our  own  heir- apparent. 
And, to  come  to  more  serious  matters, 
open  infraction  of  Islamitic  morality 
or  gross  misconduct  of  any  kind  is 
rare  among  the  ‘ Mollas.’  But  the 
love  of  gain,  so  says  popular  rumour, 
and  says  true,  deeply  infects  the 
entire  class ; few,  very  few,  of  its 
members  are  inaccessible  to  a bribe 
in  one  form  or  another. 

These  remarks  are  general ; but 
in  addition  the  ‘ Kadces,’  or  judges, 
have  some  distinguishing  peculiari- 
ties of  their  own,  by  no  means 
favourable  ones. 

When  our  own  Bench  was  to  be 
purified  from  the  shameful  contami- 
nation communicated  to  it  by  the 
latter  Stuarts,  the  first,  and  with  all 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
great  historian  who  assigns  to  this 
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measure  but  an  inferior  importance, 
tbe  chiefest  measure  taken  was  to 
render  tne  j udicial  office  a life 
appointment.  Nor  is  the  reason 
far  to  seek.  A judge  who  depends 
hour  by  hour  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  post  on  the  Executive  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  its  servant  than 
the  minister  of  justice  and  law. 
Such  is  precisely  the  case  with 
the  Turkish  or  Arab  Kadee.  But  if 
the  circumstances  of  his  position 
tend  of  necessity  to  render  him 
servilely  pliant  with  the  great  and 
powerful,  they  are  not  less  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  venal  and  unjust 
towards  other  classes.  The  absence 
of  all  effective  control  in  a country 
where  not  only  orderly  and  official 
superintendence,  but  even  the  re- 
straint of  public  opinion,  so  power- 
ful in  Europe  by  the  means  of  news- 
papers and  intercommunication,  is 
wanting,  facilitates  any  amount  of 
corruption ; and  if  opportunity 
makes  thieves,  few  Mahometan 
Kadees  are  like  long  to  remain 
honest  men.  In  fact,  the  wronder  is 
not  that  the  Islamitic  Bench  is  not 
better,  but  that  it  is  no  w^orse.  A 
judge  dependent  on  favour  and  in- 
dependent of  reputation  is  much 
more  likely,  as  human  nature  goes, 
to  prove  a Kirke  than  a c Daniel.’ 
With  the  ‘Muftees’  or  Counsel, 
matters  are  much  the  same.  Their 
duty  is  to  draw  up  and  enounce  de- 
cisions for  the  guidance  of  the 
judges,  and  of  the  numerous  tribu- 
nals which  the  recent  ‘ Tashkeelat,’ 
or  Regulations,  of  1867  especially, 
have  multiplied  on  the  face  of  the 
Ottoman  earth.  But  they  also  hold 
their  posts  and  their  salaries  at  the 
caprice  of  the  executive  officials, 
their  real  masters,  and  are  no  more 
under  control,  public  or  special, 
than  the  judges  themselves.  How- 
ever, a man  whose  fortune  is  yet  to 
make  is  in  general  more  jealous  of 
his  own  good  name  than  one  whose 
fortune  is  already  made  ; and  the 
Muftee  being  still  a candidate  for 
future  advancement,  is  in  most  in- 


stances less  corrupt,  though  not  less 
subservient,  than  his  judicial  seniors. 

To  go  into  all  the  details  of  Ma- 
hometan law,  and  anatomise  its 
courts  and  procedures,  is  not  here 
our  scope.  We  only  sketch  the 
men,  touching  on  systems  and  in- 
stitutions merely  so  far* as  is  neces- 
sary to  the  right  understanding  of 
the  characters  of  those  who  work 
them.  Nor  do  we  wish  our  readers 
to  conclude  that  every  Kadee  is 
corrupt,  every  Muftee  servile  ; such 
a conclusion  would,  fortunately,  be 
far  from  the  truth.  We  only  state 
the  too  ordinary  results  of  a vicious 
organisation. 

One  cause  which  probably  con- 
tributes much  to  save  these  classes 
from  sinking  altogether  into  the 
utter  abasement  of  time-serving 
venality,  is  to  be  found  in  the  severe 
studies  exacted  from  those  who 
desire  to  enter  its  ranks.  What- 
ever be  the  faults  of  a ‘Molla,’  ignor- 
ance of  his  duty  is  not  likely  to  be 
one.  The  ‘ Softah,’  more  correctly, 
but  less  euphoniously  pronounced 
‘ Sooh/dah,’  or  student,  generally  a 
child  of  the  middle  or  lower  orders, 
has  at  an  age  varying  between 
eleven  and  fifteen  donned  the 
narrow  white  turban,  usual  though 
not  universal  among  the  under- 
graduates of  Mahometan  law,  and 
exchanged  the  ‘ Mekteb  ’ or  school 
of  his  early  years  for  the  ‘ Medreseh,’ 
or  college  of  more  serious  studies. 
A course,  of  which  fifteen  years 
form  the  narrowest,  sixteen  or 
even  eighteen  the  not  uncommon 
limit,  now  opens  before  him  ; agree- 
ably diversified  by  five  stiffish 
fences,  or  probationary  trials  at 
proper  intervals,  and  a six-foot 
wall,  in  the  shape  of  a general  ex- 
amination, at  the  end.  The  ground 
too  to  be  gone  over,  always  heavy,  is 
of  perplexing  variety.  First  comes 
the  minute,  the  Jewishly-scrupulous 
study  of  the  Koran ; a study  ren- 
dered additionally  difficult  for  non- 
Arab  learners  by  the  foreign  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  composed,  and 
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for  Arabs  themselves  by  its  nume- 
rous archaisms,  and  a dialect  now 
next-to-obsolete  beyond  the  limits 
of  Nejed  and  Hejaz.  Then  follow 
the  commentators,  an  appalling 
array  in  number  and  in  bulk ; not 
always  illustrative,  often  obscura- 
tive,  and  in  all  cases  a severe  tax 
on  the  memory ; — let  him  try  who 
will.  Concurrent  with  the  com- 
mentators comes  tradition;  a vast 
and  shapeless  mass  of  sayings  and 
doings  more  or  less  correctly  as- 
cribed to  the  Prophet,  his  asso- 
ciate contemporaries,  and  immediate 
successors ; needs  hardly  say  that 
much  of  this  congeries  is  apocryphal, 
an  equal  quantity  futile,  and  not  a 
little  self-contradictory.  But  the 
£ piece  de  resistance  ’ in  this  intellec- 
tual banquet  is  the  4 Soonneh,’  the 
Blackstone  of  Islam;  a collection 
of  opinions  and  decisions  emanating 
from  the  four  great  expounders  of 
Mahometan  law,  Aboo  Haneefah, 
Malik,  Esh- Shafey’ee,  and  Ebn- 
Hanbal,  besides  the  scattered  rays 
of  other  legal  luminaries,  brilliant 
doubtless  as  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment ; as  mazy  also.  Last  in  order 
of  time,  but  not  of  importance  to 
the  hapless  student,  comes  the 
4 Kanoon,’  or  Civil  Law  of  the 
Empire,  the  Digest  of  Sultan 
Suleyman  I.,  the  Ottoman  Justi- 
nian ; frequently  revised,  corrected, 
superseded  here,  augmented  there, 
by  later  Sultans,  and  their  Mi- 
nisters. To  these  a Frenchified 
appendix  of  Tanzeemats,  Tashkee- 
lats,  Property- Codes,  Penal- Codes, 
and  what  other  reproductions  of 
the  4 Code  Napoleon  ’ the  last  three 
Sultans  have  poured  like  new  wine 
into  the  very  old  and  bursting 
bottle  of  the  empire,  must  now  be 
added.  Join  to  all  this  a run- 
ning educational  accompaniment 
of  ‘ Nahoo,’  mentioned  before,  of 
‘ Muntik,’  or  Logic,  of  4 By ’an,’  or 
Rhetoric  ; join  the  complete  study 
of  the  Arabic  language  with  a fair 
proficiency  in  Persian ; and  the 
ordinary  4 curriculum  * of  the  aver- 


age law-pupil  or  Softah  lies  before 
you.  4 Bat  thoree  w'baliot  sang  ; * 
4 a short  night  for  travel,  and  plenty 
of  baggage  to  pack,’  says  the  Hindoo 
proverb. 

Pale  and  thin,  the  young  student 
is  easily  recognised,  even  indepen- 
dently of  his  white  turban ; he  has 
mostly  a hard  time  of  it  at  his 
college,  where  idle  men  and  4 fast  ’ 
men  are  unknown,  no  less  than 
the  Oxbridge  solaces  of  4 wines,’ 

4 pinks,’  and  proof  prints  of  drown- 
ing martyrs.  Here  ail  is  sad  and 
sober  earnest.  Lodged  in  an  un- 
furnished cell,  with  a worn  shred 
of  carpet,  for  seat,  table,  and  bed, 
between  himself  and  the  dank  stones 
or  rotten  planks  of  the  floor  ; bread 
and  onions  almost  his  only  food, 
and  not  too  much  of  that  either;  far 
away  from  his  parents  and  relatives, 
from  the  play-fellows  of  his  child- 
hood, from  the  native  town  or  vil- 
lage to  which  he  clung  with  the 
strong  local  affection  of  the  Eastern, 
stronger  than  Irishman  ever  felt  for 
Ballyshannon,  or  Swiss  for  the  pas- 
tures of  Uri  ; the  future  master  in 
Islam  has  a weary  time  of  it  as  well 
as  a long  one.  Many  succumb 
altogether  to  the  hardships,  physical 
and  mental,  of  the  4 Medreseh,’  and 
4 meurent  a la  peine,’  as  the  expres- 
sive French  phrase  gives  it ; others 
drag  on,  laying  up  for  themselves 
in  store  much  learning,  a sickly 
manhood,  and  a premature  old  age ; 
often  to  keep  too  for  life- companion 
the  poverty  that  attended  them  in 
their  student  boyhood ; a few  come 
out  of  the  ordeal  triumphantly,  and 
issuing  forth  crowned  with  the 
laurels  of  well-passed  examinations, 
diploma  in  hand,  and  health  and 
strength  yet  in  limb  and  frame, 
ascend  the  gradations  of  preferment, 
and  win  the  higher  prizes.  But 
‘the  many  fail,  the  one  succeeds,’ 
holds  no  less  true  at  the  Medreseh 
than  at  the  Palace  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  or  the  London  Inns  of  Court. 

No  traveller  through  the  inlands 
of  the  Levant  but  must  have  met 
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on  liis  way  more  than  one  band  of 
these  thinly-clad,  pale-faced  youths, 
wending  slowly  on  their  long  foot 
journey  to  some  distant  but  re- 
nowned centre  of  learning,  half 
pilgrims,  half  beggars,  and  more 
than  half  starved  and  wearied  out. 

‘ There  is  no  god  but  God,’  * I bear 
witness  that  there  is  no  god  but 
God,’  lay  gasping  one  whom  we 
ourselves  once,  on  a hot  summer 
day  among  the  dusty  hills  of 
Southern  Anatolia,  found  by  the 
road-side  dying  of  sheer  exhaustion, 
amid  half-a-dozen  companions,  tra- 
velling students  like  himself,  unable 
to  afford  him  any  help  but  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  lean  arms  and  the 
repeated  assurance  of  Paradise. 
One  of  our  attendants  hastened  to 
fill  a leathern  cup  from  a neighbour- 
ing fountain,  and  put  it  to  the  mouth 
of  the  lad,  if  that  might  revive  him. 

‘ There  is  no  god  but  God,’  repeated 
he,  as  the  water  he  vainly  tried  to 
swallow  trickled  back  from  his  lips ; 
a few  instants  later  he  was  dead. 
We  rode  on  to  give  the  news  at  the 
nearest  village,  and  in  its  cemetery 
he  now  rests. 

It  should  also  be  noted  in  favour 
of  the  ‘ Molla  ’ class,  that  however 
questionable  their  career  and  dete- 
riorating its  effects  in  after  life, 
their  first  rise  is,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, the  result  of  honest  merit  and 
sheer  hard  work.  A poor  student, 
the  son  most  often  of  some  nameless 
peasant  or  shopkeeper,  seldom  in- 
herits patronage,  nor  can  he  afford 
to  purchase  it.  Hence,  unlike  the 
typical  ‘ Stamboollee,’  the  first  ‘ply’ 
given  to  his  character  is  an  upright 
one  ; nor  is  it  always  effaced  by  all 
the  later  oblique  foldings  of  a career 
which  offers  every  incentive  to  ini- 
quity and  corruption.  Besides,  the 
prolonged  study  of  religion  and  law, 
when  it  does  not — and  this  is  some- 
times the  case — narrow  the  mind 
and  harden  the  character,  has,  by  a 
strange  but  fortunate  revulsion, 
precisely  the  opposite  effect;  the 
brightest  no  less  than  the  blackest 


names  have  in  all  lands  and  times 
been  written  on  the  muster  rolls  of 
divinity  and  law.  Arab  and  Turkish 
treatises  too,  however  dry  and  ab- 
stract their  subject,  are  always 
thickly  sprinkled  with  the  inevi- 
table Eastern  anecdote  ; and  the 
personal  examples  of  justice,  inte- 
grity, and  forbearance  with  which 
Oriental  law-books  are  jotted,  re- 
main fixed  in  the  memory  of  the 
student,  and  not  unfrequently  in- 
fluence him  for  life. 

From  this  school  have  come  forth 
time  by  time  intrepid  Muftees,  who 
with  the  sword  over  their  necks 
have  refused  to  call  evil  good  and 
good  evil,  to  put  darkness  for  light 
and  light  for  darkness,  to  sanction 
injustice  and  to  legalise  oppression. 
Upright  Kadees  have  again  and 
again  given  sentence  for  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  the  ruled  against  the  ruler ; 
Mollas  of  clear  head  and  bold  heart 
have  appeared  in  the  presence  of 
tyrannical  pashas  and  degenerate 
sultans,  and  have  rebuked  them  to 
their  face,  to  the  peril  and  some- 
times to  the  loss  of  their  own  lives. 
Scattered  in  a thin  but  never- 
failing  series,  these  beacon-lights 
gleam  on  the  path  of  duty  and 
honour,  from  the  era  of  ’Omar  the 
Discerner,  the  severe  but  righteous 
Caliph,  down  to  our  own  ; nor  are 
examples  wanting  in  the  Mahometan 
Levant  at  this  day.  Salt  of  their 
class,  they  preserve  it  from  total 
corruption,  and  serve  to  show  what 
judges,  what  counsel,  what  legists 
Islam  might  produce  under  a better 
order  of  things,  not  one  that  would 
corrupt  an  Escalus,  let  alone  an 
Angelo. 

The  second  category,  that  in- 
cluding 1 Imams,’  ‘ A/iateebs,’  and 
‘ S hey  Ms,’  with  their  subordinates, 
approaches  more  nearly  in  the  nature 
of  its  occupations,  though  differing 
yet  more  widely  in  the  manner  of 
their  performance,  to  the  Western 
ecclesiastical  idea.  An  £ Imam, ’as 
before  said,  is  a kind  of  precentor 
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or  parish  clerk  ; his  duty  is  to  stand 
in  front  of  the  congregation,  facing 
the  ‘ Kibleh,’  or  Mecca-pointing 
niche,  at  the  appointed  hours  of 
devotion,  that  is,  ordinarily,  as 
everyone  knows,  five  times  a day, 
when  he  recites  aloud  the  public 
prayers,  marks  time  for  the  various 
devotional  postures,  and,  in  a word, 
acts  as  fugleman  to  the  worshippers 
ranged  behind  him,  from  whom, 
however,  he  is  distinguished  by  no 
special  dress,  caste,  or  ‘character.’ 
Primus  inter  pares]  but  nothing  more. 
The  ‘ KAateeb,’  or  preacher,  usually 
reads  out  of  an  old  well-thumbed 
manuscript  sermon-book,  or,  though 
much  more  rarely,  delivers  extem- 
pore the  Friday  discourse,  a short 
performance,  seldom  exceeding  ten 
minutes  in  duration ; on  the  same 
day  he  recites  the  ‘ IvAotbeh,’  an 
official  prayer,  wherein  the  name  of 
the  reigning  sovereign  has  obliga- 
tory mention.  ‘ The  KAotbeh  was 
read  in  the  name  of  so-and-so,’  is 
an  ordinary  phrase  in  Eastern 
chronicles,  equivalent  to  ‘ So-and- 
so  was  acknowledged  ruler.’  On 
other  and  extraordinary  occasions 
the  ‘ KAateeb  ’ may  also  ascend  the 
pulpit ; the  fact  is  usually  indicative 
of  a crisis.  Thus,  during  the  riots 
and  massacres  of  Central  Syria,  in 
i860,  the  already  excited  popula- 
tions of  Homs  and  Hamah  were  re- 
strained by  the  humane  and  judi- 
cious exertions  of  their  KAateebs 
from  following  the  disgraceful  ex- 
ample set  by  the  Damascene  rabble. 
Of  the  Friday  sermons  a fair  spe- 
cimen may  be  found  in  Lane’s 
inimitable  Egyptians.  Like  the 
Imam,  the  ‘ KAateeb  ’ is  a function- 
ary at  will,  without  any  professional 
costume,  either  when  on  duty  or  at 
other  times. 

‘ Sheykli  ’ is  a denomination  of 
twofold  import.  Sometimes  it  co- 
incides in  part  with  that  of  ‘ Imam,’ 
adding,  however,  an  idea  of  general 
superintendence  over  the  mosque 
and  whatever  regards  it,  besides 
suggesting  a special  degree  of  learn- 


ing and  personal  virtue  in  its  bearer, 
and  thus  entitling  him  to  high  re- 
putation and  influence  more  than 
common.  Yet  even  here  the  rank 
is  neither  inherent  nor  permanent, 
nor  attended  with  any  invariable 
colour  of  robe  or  width  of  turban. 
Sometimes  the  word  implies  con- 
nection with  one  or  other  of  the 
Dervish  brotherhoods  or  assemblies, 
which  the  ‘ Sheykh  ’ leads,  and 
where  he  not  unfrequently  arrogates 
to  himself  supernatural  and  mystic 
powers,  acknowledged  by  his  clique, 
doubted  or  derided  elsewhere,  dis- 
avowed by  genuine  Islam. 

The  functions  and  position  of 
inferior  ‘ church  -mice,’  of  the 
‘ Mu’eddin  ’ or  Prayer-proclaim er, 
the  ‘ Bowwab  ’ or  door-keeper,  ‘ Na- 
keeb  ’ or  Inspector,  and  so  forth, 
explain  themselves. 

These  men,  one  and  all  (except- 
ing only  the  latter  and  anomalous 
‘ SheyArA  ’ subdivision,  of  whom  we 
need  say  nothing  more  at  present, 
having  sufficiently  discussed  Der- 
vish facts  and  pretensions  on  a pre- 
vious occasion),  as  they  are  chosen 
from  among  the  ranks  of  the  people, 
town  or  country,  so  they  remain  in 
those  ranks;  and  hence  their  ap- 
parent weakness  and  their  real 
strength.  Once  outside  the  mosque, 
the  ‘ Imam,’  the  ‘ Khateeb,’  and 
whoever  else  may  have  officiated 
during  the  prayers,  is  a house- 
mason,  a greengrocer,  a pipe-maker, 
or  anything  else  as  before : a some- 
what more  than  ordinary  cleanli- 
ness of  person  and  linen,  with  a 
slight  tendency  to  long  dresses,  can 
alone  mark  him  out  to  the  prac- 
tised eye ; the  practised  ear,  too, 
may  detect  in  his  conversation  the 
results  of  private  study,  and  of 
familiarity  with  the  phrases  of  the 
Koran.  But  no  regular  course  of 
education  is  required  from  him ; a 
good  general  reputation,  freedom 
from  debt  and  scandal,  and  the 
elective  voice  of  the  ‘ Harah,’  town- 
quarter,  or  of  the  village,  constitute 
his  sole  and  sufficient  diploma.  Any 
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further  acquirements,  often  not  in- 
considerable, are  bis  own  individual 
affair.  And  accordingly,  while  low 
in  social  and  official  rank,  he  is 
high  in  popular  influence  and  con- 
ventional position.  In  fact,  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  these  men  is 
apt  to  be  underestimated  by  those 
who,  from  the  very  absence  of  out- 
ward and  distinctive  signs,  are  un- 
acquainted with  their  numbers,  and 
whose  ear  fails  to  distinguish  in 
the  familiar  tones  of  daily  life  the 
respect  with  which  they  are  looked 
up  to  by  the  multitude.  But  that 
respect  is  not  less  real ; and  on  the 
occurrence  of  any  public  event, 
from  the  gathering  outside  the  vil- 
lage for  the  prayers  ‘ in  time  of 
drought  ’ to  the  trooping  together 
of  an  insurrection,  some  one  of  this 
class  is  sure  to  come  forward  at 
once  as  the  natural  leader  of  the 
people.  That  these  men  are  zealous, 
often  bigoted,  Mahometans,  needs 
scarcely  be  said.  And  their  voice 
is  all  the  more  listened  to  because 
comparatively  unpaid  for  by  sti- 
pends or  emoluments ; things  which 
exist,  indeed,  but  in  proportions  so 
microscopical  that  they  can  at  most 
be  considered  an  adjunct,  not  a 
motive.  Their  zeal  has  thus  the 
full  credit  of  purity,  and  is  founded, 
so  at  least  their  followers  believe, 
in  knowledge  and  practice.  Were 
they  a caste  apart,  with  means  and 
interests  of  their  own,  they  would 
be  much  less  influential,  among  the 
men  at  least. 

The  decided  preference  given  by 
Islam  to  marriage  over  celibacy,  or 
rather  its  unequivocal  reprobation 
of  the  latter,  leaves  no  one  un- 
married in  the  learned  classes, 
‘ Molla,'’  c Imam,’  or  other.  The 
women  are,  however,  in  general  of 
little  consequence,  hardly  more  than 
housekeepers,  though  instances 
have  occurred  where  the  wife  of  a 
‘ Muftee  ’ or  a ‘ AAateeb  ’ has  ri- 
valled her  husband  in  acquirements 
and,  pretty  certainly,  excelled  him 
in  what  is  called  ‘fanaticism.’ 


In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  remarking  that  the  Islamitic 
identification  of  religion  and  law  is 
an  essential  defect  in  the  system, 
and  a serious  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  good  government 
and  social  progress  in  these  coun- 
tries. True,  no  creed  was  ever  less 
multiple  in  its  articles,  less  exact- 
ing in  its  practice,  and  less  super- 
stitious in  its  adjuncts,  than  the 
Mahometan.  Still  it  is  a creed,  and 
as  such  tends  in  common  with  all 
religious  systems  yet  devised  to 
narrow  the  mind,  cramp  the  facul- 
ties, and,  above  all,  to  run  precisely 
counter  to  the  adaptability  essential 
in  a law  code  made  for  men  and 
their  ever-changing  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  blending  of  the  two 
faculties  into  one  gives  to  each 
additional  strength,  and  so  far  con- 
firms the  edifice  which  it  narrows. 

We  have  thus  passed  in  rapid  but 
comprehensive  review  before  us  the 
five  principal  categories  wffiich  form 
the  bulk  of  the  Levant-Mahometan 
world;  but  some  classes,  not  nu- 
merous indeed,  yet  not  wholly 
unimportant,  and  included  within 
the  national  though  not  within 
established  social  limits,  remain  for 
consideration. 

Among  these  are  the  pastoral 
tribes,  occupying  a geographical 
space  nearly  half  the  surface  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  but  in  numerical 
strength  scarce  one-twelfth  of  the 
agricultural  inhabitants.  They  be- 
long to  three  stocks,  Kurde,  Tur- 
koman, and  Arab.  All  three  are 
Mahometan ; but  the  quality  of  their 
Mahometanism  is  various  as  their 
descent. 

And  first,  the  Kurdes  ; wild  men, 
of  whom  it  may  be  said,  with  even 
more  truth  than  of  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael,  that  ‘their  hand  is 
against  every  man’s,  and  every  man’s 
hand  against  them.  They  are  brave 
to  a proverb ; ‘ a cowardly  Kurde, 
and  a stingy  Bedouin’ — meaning  two 
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things  alike  impossible  to  find — runs 
the  Eastern  saying.  They  are  in 
general  excellent  horsemen  also  ; 
good  shots — the  more  so  consider- 
ing the  condition  of  their  fire-arms, 
which  have  rarely  progressed  be- 
yond the  * stone  age  ’ of  flint ; 
brawny  fellows,  often  handsome, 
fond  of  dash  and  display,  of  gay 
dresses  and  embossed  accoutre- 
ments, knowing  in  horses,  sheep, 
and  cattle,  especially  their  neigh- 
bours’, and  good  for  nothing  else. 
Fickle  as  water,  treacherous  beyond 
all  belief,  cruel,  liars,  and  withal 
more  obstinate  than  mules  on  any 
point  but  right  and  truth,  they  are 
the  dregs  of  a vigorous  nation,  the 
nation  of  Noor-ed-Deen,  of  Salah- 
ed-Deen,  of  the  Eyoobite  Sultans,  of 
great  doings  and  iron  rule,  but  a 
nation  whose  brief  day  of  turbulent 
and  blood-stained  glory  was  soon 
over,  whose  flame  flickered  up  for 
once  fiercely,  and  left  for  after  ages 
a worthless  cinder,  light  though 
hard,  glittering  but  sterile. 

Split  up  into  countless  clans,  that 
can  now  no  more  coalesce  into  a 
nation  than,  to  resume  our  former 
metaphor,  slags  can  unite  into  ore, 
they  pass  what  time  they  are  not 
actually  employed  in  the  care  of 
their  herds  and  horses,  or,  more 
rarely,  in  the  cultivation  of  what 
grain  may  suffice  their  own  imme- 
diate wants,  in  skirmishing  with 
each  other,  and  in  freebooting  raids 
on  those  around  them.  Of  art,  even 
in  its  simplest  expressions,  they 
have  no  skill,  of  knowledge  no 
tincture. 

These  men,  however,  are  they 
who,  more  than  any  others,  hold 
the  key  of  the  East  Turkish  fron- 
tier ; and  the  doorkeeper,  whatever 
he  may  be  in  himself,  is  always  an 
important  personage  from  his  very 
position.  That  key  the  Kurdes, 
though  like  the  Ottoman  race 
Soonnee  Mahometans,  are  always 
ready  to  hand  over,  for  a considera- 
tion, to  the  Sheea’ee  Persian,  or 
the  Russian  Giaour.  This  readiness 


of  theirs  they  have  showed  in  fact 
over  and  over  again  ; nor  ever  more 
clearly  than  in  the  war  of  1854-56, 
when  they  enjoyed  the  double 
satisfaction  of  alternately  betraying 
either  cause.  Not  that  their  own 
Mahometanism,  though  little  ex- 
emplified in  prayer  or  fast,  is 
doubtful ; but  because  the  short- 
sightedness which  they  share  with 
the  generality  of  savages  prevents 
them  from  appreciating  the  drift 
and  consequences  of  their  own 
deeds.  In  fact  they  never  thoroughly 
attained,  and  now  are  farther  than 
ever  from,  that  national  self-con- 
sciousness, that  acknowledgment 
of  obligations  wider  than  mere 
family  and  clan,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation, if  not  the  principal  con- 
stituent, of  any  religion  worthy  of 
the  name.  He  whose  mental  and 
moral  sphere  extends  no  farther 
than  the  relations  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality, will  naturally  shape  to 
himself  an  individual  god  or  Fetish; 
the  god  of  the  mere  clansman  will 
be  himself  a strong  clan- chief,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  a tribe,  not 
more.  The  common  unity  of  man- 
kind must  be  recognised  before  a god 
of  all  mankind  can  be  worshipped  ; 
and  the  Universe  as  such,  the  har- 
monious Kosmos,  must  be,  however 
dimly,  apprehended  before  the  idea 
of  a Ruler  of  the  Universe  can  be 
imaged  in  the  mind.  Thus  the 
Kurde,  while  adopting  the  nomen- 
clature of  Mahometanism,  fails  to 
grasp  the  meaning : his  ‘ Allah  ’ is 
degraded  from  a universal  to  a par- 
ticular god  ; his  1 Islam  ’ implies  no 
brotherhood  beyond  that  of  his  own 
clan,  no  ties  beyond  those  limits  : 
the  title  of  ‘ Muslim,’  one  of  more 
than  Masonic  sympathy  among 
Turks  and  Arabs,  awakes  in  the 
Kurde  little  interest  and  commands 
no  fidelity. 

Very  unlike  the  Kurdish  clans, 
the  Turkoman  pastoral  tribes  ex- 
hibit a decided  tendency  towards 
settlement  and  ulterior  organisation. 
A comparatively  slow,  thick-headed 
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race,  tliey  have  in  themselves  first 
principles  of  industry,  steadiness, 
and  order  unknown  to  tlieir  Cardu- 
chian  neighbours.  Hence,  a colony 
of  Turkoman  shepherds  easily 
glides  upwards  by  progressive  ame- 
lioration into  a collection  of  villages 
and  villagers,  and  becomes  in  due 
time  an  additional  element  of 
strength,  stability,  and  productive- 
ness to  the  country. 

Ignorant  and  rough  these  pastoral 
tribes  naturally  are,  such  conditions 
being  inseparable  from  their  mode 
of  life.  But  they  possess  the  capa- 
bility of  progressive  civilisation ; 
and  herein  lies  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  them  and  what  expe- 
rience has  thus  far  taught  us  of  the 
Kurdes.  Another  of  their  charac- 
teristics is  superstition,  and  to  the 
large  admixture  of  Turkoman  blood 
in  the  peasantry  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  and  some  parts  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Syria,  may  be  in  a mea- 
sure attributed  the  favour  extended 
to  dervish  practices  and  praster- 
Mahometan  hagiolatry  by  the  pea- 
santry. In  fine,  the  tendencies  of 
the  Turkoman  hordes  are,  with  due 
allowance  for  the  modifications  of 
temperament  produced  by  a different 
occupation,  nearly  identical  with 
those  of  the  agricultural  classes, 
and  to  them  and  what  has  been 
already  said  of  them  we  accord- 
ingly refer.  The  prognostic  is 
indeed  a gloomy  one  for  the  empire, 
but  has  slight  bearing  on  Islam 
itself. 

What  the  Kurdes  arc  to  the 
East  and  the  Turkomans  to  the 
north  and  centre  of  the  Mahometan 
Levant,  the  Bedouins  or  pastoral 
Arabs  are  to  the  west  and  south. 
Few  classes  of  men  have  been  more 
frequently  and  more  fully  described 
in  prose  and  verse,  in  narrative  and 
fiction,  nor  need  we  in  our  present 
survey  mount  a camel,  or  eat  one 
under  a tent.  But  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  the  right  understanding  of 
‘ Bedouins  ’ in  the  point  of  view 
from  which  we  must  here  consider 


them,  to  mark  the  ‘ line  of  cleavage  ’ 
running  through  their  mass,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  strata  of  very 
unequal  value. 

Many  of  the  genuine  or  thorough- 
going Bedouins  (‘  ’Arab-Bedoo  ’ 
in  their  own  phrase)  are  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  Mahometans.  Sun-wor- 
ship, tree-worship — though  without 
the  accompanying  serpent,  these 
two  symbols  forming  here  at  least 
by  their  disjunction  an  exception 
to  a well-known  theory  of  late 
years — grave-worship,  any  or  no 
worship,  are  to  be  met  among  them. 
Yet  a Bedouin,  however  vague  or 
low  his  religious  ideal,  is  rarely  a 
savage  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word.  He  has  imagination, 
eloquence,  vivachy,  good  taste,  a 
great  respect  for  human  life  (though 
coupled,  unfortunately,  with  an  even 
greater  want  of  respect  for  human 
property),  and,  above  all,  he  has  a 
latent  capability  of  becoming,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  a social 
and  even  a civilised  member  of 
society,  a fact  of  which  many  of  the 
best  families  in  Syria  and  ’Irak, 
whose  ancestry  can  be  undoubtedly 
traced  back  to  4 Bedoo,’  are  sufficient 
proof.  Qualities  like  these  mark 
him  out  for  a scion  of  the  4 nobler 
races,’  however  a lawless  and  vaga- 
bond life  may  have  degraded  him 
in  actual  semblance.  ‘ God’s  like- 
ness,’ but  only  a ground  plan.  In 
the  same  manner  4 ’Arab-Bedoo,’ 
after  having  lost  the  practice  of 
universals,  often  retain  somewhat 
of  the  theory,  and  while  living  in 
the  narrowest  individuality,  like 
Shanfara  or  Ta’abbet-Shurra,  are 
yet  capable  of  apprehending  a gene- 
ral idea,  and  of  expressing  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, what  Islam  they  chance 
to  possess,  when  they  possess  it,  is 
elevated  and  simple  in  type,  and 
can  even  be  evoked  as  4 a cause’ 
when  circumstances  require  it. 

But  the  half-and-half  nomad,  the 
* ’Arab-Deereh,’  or  4 Arab  of  the 
cultivated  lands,’  better,  though 
less  literally,  rendered  4 frontier- 
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Bedouin,’  is  a very  different  creature. 
His  summer  encampment,  never  far 
removed  from  the  habitations  of  the 
peasantry,  has  about  it  an  air  of 
comparative  fixity  and  dirty  com- 
fort, that  in  some  measure  assimi- 
lates it  to  a village ; while  his  winter 
quarters  are  often  in  the  villages 
themselves,  or  even  in  the  towns. 
He  is  in  fine  a Bedouin  in  the  tran- 
sition stage,  on  the  road  to  become 
a civilised  being,  though  not  yet 
one.  Seven  or  eight  months  of  the 
year  he  tends  his  horses  and  asses, 
his  sheep  and  camels,  on  the  undu- 
lating grass-covered  plains  of  the 
inland ; with  intervals  of  weeks, 
sometimes,  especially  during  win- 
ter months,  passed  in  the  hamlets 
of  the  frontier  lines  ; an  unwelcome, 
troublesome,  imperious  guest,  but 
easily  put  down  by  a steady  front 
and  a rough  tongue.  He  has  lived 
long  enough  with  the  ‘Ahl-ul- 
Meder,’  or  ‘inhabitants  of  bricks,’ 
as  he  denominates  peasant-folk  and 
town-folk,  to  feel  his  own  inferiority 
to  them,  and  has  learnt  to  regard 
with  envy  a lot  in  which  his  own 
laziness  and  desultory  habits,  the 
result  of  a half-savage  life,  do  not 
yet  allow  him  to  participate.  ‘ A 
peasant  sleeps  in  his  bed,  with  jars 
of  butter  and  molasses  over  his 
pillow,’  we  have  heard  the  ‘ ’ Arab- 
Deereh  ’ say  with  an  accent  of 
bitter  envy,  while  contrasting  his 
own  hot,  dusty  summer  tents,  and 
unfurnished  winter  hovels,  with  the 
comparative  luxury  of  the  neigh- 
bouring husbandman.  But  while 
contrast  generates  envy,  envy  at 
times  results  in  imitation.  Tents 
assume  the  more  permanent  cha- 
racter of  hovels ; and  hovels  by 
degrees  refine  themselves  into  the 
decency  of  cottages.  Next  the  land 
around  shows  signs  of  tillage,  first 
patch-wise  and  after  a desultory 
fashion  ; then  lasting  and  regular ; 
till  by  a complete  conversion  the 
Bedouin  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
villager.  The  reverse  process,  or 
that  by  which  villagers  degenerate 


into  Bedouins,  though  much  rarer, 
is  not  unknown. 

These  ‘ ’Arab-Deereh  ’ are  not 
only  Mahometans,  but,  generally 
speaking,  bigoted  ones.  The  ‘ little 
learning  ’ said  to  be  dangerous,  not 
because  it  is  a little,  but  because 
it  is  not  much,  gives  them  a 
knowledge  of  Islam  sufficient  to 
render  them  devoted  partisans, 
but  not  enough  for  larger  views 
and  philosophical  toleration.  Be- 
sides, even  while  acquiring  more 
or  less  the  stability  and  other  social 
conditions  of  the  peasantry,  these 
Arabs  long  retain,  indeed  never 
wholly  lose,  something  of  their  old 
vivacity  and  Bedouin  fire.  Hobbes 
may  ha  ye  been  wrong  or  right  when 
he  assigned  a state  of  war  as  the 
natural  condition  of  primitive  man; 
but  that  state  is  undeniably  normal 
to  the  Bedouin  genus,  from  Aden 
to  Diar-Bekir.  Accordingly  a war- 
like creed,  and  such  Islam  pre-emi- 
nently is,  chimes  in  with  their  first 
instincts  ; and  they  accept  it  not 
passively  only,  so  to  speak,  but 
actively.  For  all  other  purposes 
the  instability  of  the  Desert  cleaves 
to  them  through  generations  ; and 
they  are  much  more  readily  to  be 
found  on  the  side  of  turbulence  than 
on  that  of  order  and  submission. 
But  whatever  be  the  banner  of  the 
moment,  they  are  always  Mahome- 
tans to  the  backbone ; not  a whit 
the  less  so  because  their  daily  ac- 
count of  prayers  is  often  sadly  in 
arrears  ; their  ‘ Ramadan  ’ of  un- 
certain observance ; their  women 
not  over-scrupulously  veiled  ; and 
their  children  occasionally  uncir- 
cumcised. 

The  description  now  given  holds 
good  for  the  entire  category  of 
‘ ’Arab-Deereh ;’  that  is — putting 
aside  exaggeration,  which  in  some 
narratives,  Lamartine’s  for  example, 
magnifies  them  into  hosts  worthy 
of  a Xerxes — for  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  male  inhabitants 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  And 
in  most  of  the  qualities  here  assigned 
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they  differ  widely,  it  is  readily  seen, 
from,  the  4 ’Arab-Bedoo,’  or  real, 
absolute  Bedouins  of  tbe  same  ter- 
ritory ; whose  number,  variously 
estimated,  seems  to  attain  some- 
what less  than  the  double  of  the 
former.  It  may  be  well  to  notice, 
because  furnishing  the  key  to  many 
seeming  anomalies  in  tale  and  story, 
that  the  experiences  of  most  Eastern 
travellers,  stated  by  them  to  have 
occurred  amongst  and  to  be  illus- 
trative of  Bedouin  life,  are  really 
referable  much  more  often  to  the 
4 ’Arab-Deereh  ’ than  to  the  4 ’Arab- 
Bedoo  ;’  both  being  easily  con- 
founded by  the  stranger,  and  occa- 
sionally in  loose  parlance  by  the 
resident,  under  the  generic  denomi- 
nation of 4 Bedouin.  ’ The  two  classes 
bear  to  each  other,  in  fact,  a dog 
and  jackal  affinity ; but  between 
the  former  and  domesticated  ani- 
mal, which  may  stand  for  type  of 
the  ‘Deereh,’  and  the  latter  wild 
beast,  the  appropriate  emblem  of 
the  unreclaimed  4 Bedoo,’  there  is  a 
wide  divergence.  Should  our  readers 
desire  a criterion : whenever  men- 
tion is  made  in  narrative  of  fire- 
arms, other  than  an  occasional  and 
particularly  inefficient  matchlock  ; 
wherever  horses  appear  as  the  or- 
dinary mount,  and  wherever  Ma- 
hometanism is  prominent  in  phrase 
or  deed,  the  characters  designated 
as  4 Bedouins  ’ were  in  reality,  if  so 
they  existed  otherwhere  than  in  the 
writer’s  fancy,  not  4 Bedoo,’  but 
4 Deereh.’  Such  were,  to  judge  by 
the  accounts  given  us,  most  of  the 
4 Bedouins  ’ who  fought  under  the 
standard  of  ’Abd-el-Kadir ; such 
certainly  were  the  4 Moghrebins  ’ 
who  followed  him  to  Syria  ; such 
were  also  those  who  rallied  for  a 
moment  of  shouting  and  gun-firing 
round  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  Ac- 
cording^, while  the  4 ’Arab-Bedoo  ’ 
are  of  little  imperial  consequence, 
and  any  leader,  or  rather  any  pay- 
master, even  a non-Islamitic  one, 
might  easily  command  their  alle- 
giance of  an  hour,  the  4 ’Arab- 


Deereh  ’ must  be  counted  as  a real 
item  in  the  calculations  of  any 
government,  Mahometan  or  other- 
wise, that  occupies  or  would  occupy 
Syria. 

Our  land  survey  nears  its  end, 
and  we  turn  seawards.  Here  our 
way  comes  on  a class  of  more  real 
importance  than  the  widely-spread 
pastoral,  yet  one  for  centuries  neg- 
lected, undeveloped,  despised.  We 
mean  the  coast  or  long-shore  popu- 
lation. The  merest  glance  at  the 
map  is  enough  to  show  that  their 
numbers  cannot  but  be  consider- 
able. The  extent  of  water-line 
from  the  Turko-Bussian  frontier  at 
Nicolaieff  on  the  Black  Sea  to  El- 
’Areesh  on  the  Egyptian  boundary 
would,  if  unravelled,  considerably 
exceed  two  thousand  miles,  and  the 
same  glance  that  scans  its  length 
reveals  its  populousness  in  the  mul- 
titude of  villages  that  fringe  it  with 
their  names.  Nature,  which  has 
dealt  out  to  this  segment  of  the 
Asiatic  coast  in  sadly  parsimonious 
measure,  harbours  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  seaman- 
ship, to  vessels  of  deep  draught  and 
iron-clads,  has  made  atonement  in 
some  degree  by  a profuse  liberality 
in  little  creeks  and  bays,  excellently 
suited  to  shelter  a fisherman’s  boat 
or  a long-shore  cruiser.  Besides, 
the  sea,  whether  by  that  name  we 
denote  the  brackish  waters  of  the 
Euxine  or  the  intensely  saline 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  swarms 
with  fish,  an  additional  incentive 
to  human  multiplication  along  its 
brink. 

As  for  the  larger  maritime  towns, 
Eatimahpolis,  Smyrna,  Beyrout, 
and  so  forth,  they  have  long  since 
been,  and  are  now  more  than 
ever,  the  resort  by  predilection  of 
the  Christian  ‘natives,’  Greek  and 
Armenian,  especially  the  former. 
The  determining  causes,  many  in 
number,  of  this  confluence  have 
some  of  them  been  explained  else- 
where, while  others  lie  beyond  our 
present  scope.  The  fact  is  notorious. 
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But  the  same  fact  by  no  means 
holds  good  of  the  coast  villages, 
where  the  population  is,  by  a large 
majority,  Mahometan. 

That  there  is  no  better  prepara- 
tory school  for  the  mercantile  marine 
than  a fishing-boat,  and  no  apter 
education  for  the  imperial  navy  than 
the  mercantile  marine,  may  seem  a 
truism ; yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
degree  in  which  it  has  been  neg- 
lected, this  truism  would  be  a dis- 
covery in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  in  Turkey.  Dur- 
ing the  long  era  of  the  Abbaside 
Caliphs,  and  even  till  the  latter 
days  of  the  Turkoman  and  Seljook 
dynasties,  no  ruler  of  these  countries 
would  seem , to  have  so  much  as 
thought  of  a navy.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  one,  at  least  under  a 
practical  and  somewhat  organised 
form — for  mere  individual  piracy 
was  at  no  time  wanting — precedes 
the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman 
power  over  Asia  Minor  by  scarce  a 
century.  That  power,  which,  with 
all  its  defects,  yet  for  two  full  cen- 
turies ranked  among  the  best  or- 
ganised of  then  existing  empires, 
while  it  bestowed  its  chief  attention 
on  its  land  troops,  the  first  stand- 
ing army  on  the  records  of  modern 
history,  did  not  wholly  neglect 
naval  advantages.  The  Turkish 
marine,  though  never  able  to  main- 
tain an  absolute  supremacy  over 
the  Eastern  seas,  was  yet  a formid- 
able rival  to  Venice  and  her  allies  ; 
and  if  Europe  can  boast  of  Lepanto, 
Cheshmeh,  and  Navarino,  Turkish 
annals  record  the  names  of  Prevesa, 
Jerbeh,  and  Monderos  with  almost 
equal  pride.  But  the  Ottoman 
naval  administration  was,  even  at 
its  best,  too  fitful  and  uneven  for 
permanent  results,  and  irregular 
success  soon  subsided  into  habitual 
depression  and  defeat.  However, 
the  ‘material,’  both  men  and 
means,  spite  of  neglect  and  misuse, 
are  still  there,  and  the  fishing  and 
coast-traffic  population  of  the  Ma- 
hometan Levant  might  easily  be 


rendered  other  than  what  they  now 
are,  a mere  sum  for  the  yearly 
census  when  taken. 

But  political,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  styled,  imperial  conside- 
rations, are  not  our  actual  concern ; 
and  with  this,  as  with  other  classes, 
the  horizon  of  our  survey  is  bounded 
by  its  social  and  Islamitic  condi- 
tions. These  are  sufficiently  inte- 
resting in  the  present  instance. 

Sea-coast  men,  however  deficient 
their  education  and  scant  the 
‘ scholards  ’ among  them,  are,  cceteris 
j paribus , usually  better  informed  and 
of  livelier  intelligence  than  the 
‘ land-lubbers  ’ of  the  interior.  Na- 
ture, while  offering  to  the  latter 
only  one  page  of  her  great  book  for 
perusal,  opens  two  at  least  before 
the  eyes  of  the  former ; often,  by 
freer  intercourse  with  distant  lands, 
she  unfolds  at  least  a score.  Brisk 
sea  air  and  hourly  changing  skies 
may  also  have  their  influence  on 
temperament : thus  much  is  certain, 
that  the  shore  has  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries  been  proportionally 
a breathing  place  for  mind,  and 
that  new  ideas,  progress,  and  free- 
dom have,  as  a rule,  found  better 
fortune  within  hearing  of  the 
breakers  ' than  where  the  circling 
sky  rests  on  ‘ eternal  hills  ’ and 
monotonous  plain.  Athens  and 
Genoa,  Venice  and  Holland,  not  to 
mention  England,  have  each  in  their 
turn,  and  after  their  fashion,  illus- 
trated this  fact. 

Now  Mahomet,  like  all  religious 
leaders,  was  at  heart  a Conserva- 
tive ; ‘ thus  far  and  no  farther  ’ has 
always  been  the  motto  of  the 
preaching  tribe.  ‘ Progress,  but  up 
to  my  standard ; improvement,  just 
so  far  as  I warrant  it,’  is  the  lan- 
guage of  every  theological  legislator 
from  Buddha  to  Dr.  Cullen;  nor 
could  the  Arabian  Phoenix  be  ex- 
pected to  sing  on  a different  note 
than  the  other  birds  of  his  feather. 
Accordingly,  it  is  no  wonder  if  tra- 
dition, ‘se  non  vera,  ben  trovata,’ 
ascribes  to  the  Meccan  Prophet  a 
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strong  aversion  from  the  sea  and  the 
pursuits  connected  with  it ; and  fact 
does  certainly  imply  some  degree  of 
uncongeniality  between  salt-water 
and  Islam.  M.  Renan,  who  so  in- 
geniously derives  monotheism  from 
the  monotonous  aspect  of  the 
Desert,  and  polytheism  from  the 
multitudinous  life  of  fountain  and 
forest,  could  doubtless  account  for 
this  mental  phenomenon  also ; but 
mere  physical  reasons,  however 
plausible,  cannot  be  accepted  for 
wholly  adequate  in  such  matters ; 
moral  and  social  causes  must  also 
be  taken  into  reckoning.  What 
these  latter  are,  the  familiarity, 
theoretical  or  practical,  of  our  Eng- 
lish readers  with  a seafaring  life, 
may  excuse  our  dilating  on.  In  the 
case  now  before  us  the  result  is, 
that  though  professionally  and  in 
all  good  faith  Soonnee  Mahometans, 
the  fishermen  and  sailors  of  the 
Levant  are,  considered  as  a whole, 
less  zealous,  less  attached  to  Islam, 
less  imbued  with  its  spirit  than  any 
other  class,  the  4 Stamboollees  ’ and 
Kurdes  alone  excepted.  Still  they 
muster  under  the  green  banner, 
and  proper  discipline  and  worthy 
leaders  would  not  fail  even  now  to 
find  among  the  crews  of  the  Otto- 
man navy  responsive  energy  and 
enthusiastic  daring.  But  while  the 
land  army,  or  ‘Nizam,’  has  made 
real  and  steady  progress,  and  has 
especially  kept  itself  free  from  the 
peculation  that  is  the  leprosy  of  a 
debilitated  organism,  little  analo- 
gous can  be  said  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate Ottoman  marine.  For  details  we 
may  safely  refer  our  readers  to  the 
authority  of  Admiral  Slade,  a trusty 
witness  and  a kindly  judge,  equally 
well  acquainted  with  the  facts  he 
signalises  and  with  the  causes  that 
have  produced  them.  Nor  have 
the  thirteen  years  since  elapsed 
brought  any  serious  improvement 
either  of  principle  or  of  practice  to 
the  Ottoman  navy.  Drunkenness, 
ignorance,  and  gross  dishonesty  still 
too  frequently  disgrace  the  officers  ; 


whilst  the  men  suffer  as  before  from 
all  the  evils,  moral  and  physical, 
that  the  ill-conduct  of  their  supe- 
riors naturally  entails  on  them. 
Both  Cheshmeh  and  Sinope  wit- 
nessed the  noblest  deeds  of  Turkish 
self-devotion,  courage,  and  patriot- 
ism ; but  they  also  witnessed  a more 
than  counterpoise  of  incapacity, 
mismanagement,  and  the  deficiency 
of  whatever  should  characterise 
officers,  and  be  by  them  imparted 
to  their  men.  May  the  present 
attempts  at  reform  and  improve- 
ment be  more  effectual  than  the 
past ; they  will  be  so  if  undertaken 
in  earnest.  Any  how  these  three, 
the  sea-faring  population,  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  and  the  imperial 
navy,  form  together  a topic  which 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  very  first  in 
the  consideration  of  the  Ottoman 
Government,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first  itself,  in  im- 
portance. 

Last  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
social  4 specialities  ’ of  the  Levant 
Mahometan  population  comes  the 
4 mixed  multitude  ’ of  the  camp — 
Circassians,  Abkhasians,  Zigeths, 
and  other  children  of  the  Caucasus, 
now  scattered  thickly  through  large 
provinces  of  the  Empire.  Tatars, 
exiles  from  the  Crimea  and  Kuban  ; 
Nogais,  honest,  flat-faced,  hard- 
working fellows,  from  the  Caspian 
shore ; Cossacks,  who  have  here 
taken  refuge  from  their  4 orthodox  ’ 
brethren ; negroes,  mulattos,  qua- 
droons, octoroons,  and  every  other 
tinge  of  African  blood,  from  Darfour, 
Kordofan,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and 
Heaven  or  Dr.  Livingstone  knows 
where  else  beside ; all  these  have 
sought  and  found  in  one  way  or 
other  a comfortable  home  in  a 
country  where  popular  opinion  mea- 
sures the  individual  by  personal 
worth,  rather  than  by  the  circum- 
stances of  descent,  and  in  a brother- 
hood which  merges  colour  and  rank 
alike  in  the  common  dignity  of 
Islam. 

These  meu,  the  guests  of  the 
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Levant,  are  all,  as  a rule,  intensely 
Mahometan,  though  from  different 
motives.  The  Caucasians,  who  a 
eentury  since  wavered  on  a doubtful 
limit  between  local  paganism  and 
Oriental  Christianity,  have  been 
tutored  into  fervent  Islam  by  Rus- 
sian bayonets  and  an  over-much 
proselytising  invader.  The  Crimean 
and  Hogai  Tatars  have  also  Chris- 
tian wrongs  to  remember  and  to 
avenge.  As  for  the  negroes,  they 
bring  to  Islam  the  same  enthusiastic 
singleness  of  idea  that  they  would 
have  given  to  the  Baptist,  the  Wes- 
leyan, or  any  other  suitable  modifi- 
cation of  Christianity,  had  their 
lines  been  cast  in  Jamaica  or  in  the 
States.  But  all  alike  form  a real 
accession,  numerical  and  moral,  to 
the  Muslim  cause,  and  infuse  some- 
thing of  the  convert  ardour  into  the 
general  mass.  Half  a million  of 
such,  to  take  them  at  the  very  least, 
are  no  despicable  allies. 

The  same  can,  however,  hardly 
be  said  of  the  proselytes  properly 
so  called,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Ita- 
lians, and  other  Europeans  who 
have  at  various  times  and  under 
various  circumstances  adopted  the 
Osmanlee  nationality  and  religion. 
Passive  sincerity,  and  a belief  that 
the  system  to  which  they  have 
transferred  themselves  is  for  all 
essential  purposes  as  good  as  that 
which  they  have  left,  is  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  the 
most  and  best  that  can  be  expected 
of  them.  Many  have  not  even  this. 
Others  have,  with  a chivalrous  love 
of  adventure,  and  much  aptitude 
for  action,  brought  also  with  them 
wild  unsettled  characters,  and 
habits  incompatible  with  a pro- 
sperous career,  drunkenness,  for  in- 
stance, most  often,  gambling  some- 
times. Still  the  ‘ refugee  ’ list  has 
to  show  some  names  of  Asiatic  no  less 
than  of  European  celebrity,  gallant 
souls,  true  to  the  red  banner  if  not 
to  the  green,  and  hearts  noble  as 
any  of  their  comrades  who  ever 
languished  in  an  Austrian  dun- 
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geon,  or  reddened  the  snows  of 
Siberia  with  their  blood.  But  the 
greater  number  flag  early,  and  fade 
like  full-grown  trees  on  trans- 
plantation, and  are  soon  nothing 
more  than  withered,  sapless  trunks, 
useless  to  others  as  to  themselves. 
Few  indeed,  under  any  circum- 
stances, are  the  Europeans  gifted 
with  the  double  vitality  requisite 
for  thriving  in  the  new-adopted  life 
of  the  East.  Hungarians,  perhaps 
from  ancient  affinities  of  race,  seem 
to  stand  the  best  chance  ; Italians 
and  Frenchmen  the  worst ; English- 
men have  been  known  to  succeed ; 
Scotchmen,  it  is  said,  still  oftener. 

With  the  remaining  non- Christian 
and  abnormal  classes  of  the  Ottoman 
Levant,  Kizil-Bashes,  Isma’eeleeyeh, 
Druses,  Mete’waleh,  and  their  likes, 
who  while  themselves  in  a real  state 
of  divergence,  greater  or  lesser,  from 
Islam,  yet,  on  the  whole,  rank  under 
its  standard,  and  would  in  fact  on  a 
crisis  rally  round  it  sooner  than 
round  any  other,  we  will  not  here 
occupy  ourselves.  These  tribes  or 
sects  occupy  a field  apart,  a wide 
field,  often  investigated,  never  tho- 
roughly explored  as  yet,  and  to 
enter  on  which  would  lead  us  too 
far  from  our  present  track  and  goal. 

Nor  will  we  add  a word  regarding 
the  actual  administration  of  the 
Empire,  executive,  legal,  and  finan- 
cial ; nor  will  we  speak  of  its  pseudo- 
centralisation, nor  of  its  sieve-like 
treasury,  nor  of  its  unrepresented 
people,  nor  of  its  irresponsible 
bureaucracy,  nor  of  the  palaces  on 
the  Bosporus,  nor  of  favouritism, 
nor  of  the  ‘ morbus  Gallicus,’  the 
itch  of  French  imitation  that  has 
fastened  itself  upon  every  depart- 
ment, nor  of  ‘bakhsheesh,’  nor  of 
‘bakalem,’  nor  of  any  of  these 
things.  Our  study  is  the  Mahometan 
man,  not  the  government  under 
which  he  lives- ; the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  not  its  rulers,  their 
ways  and  doings. 

Taking,  however,  a retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  ground  thus  far 
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traversed,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the 
conclusion  that,  however  imperfect 
or  vicious  a system  Islam  may  be 
in  itself,  it  is  yet,  in  this  part  of  the 
world  at  least,  a thing  by  no  means 
devoid  of  vitality ; nay,  one  that 
may  well  live  on  to  bnry  many  of 
those  who  now  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  assisting  at  its  funeral.  It 
is  also  clear,  that,  although  the 
downfall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  the  semi-Caliphate  of  the  Stam- 
bool  sultans,  would  undoubtedly  be 
felt  as  a severe  shock  to  the  Ma- 
hometan world,  that  shock  would 
be  by  no  means  necessarily,  or  even 
probably,  fatal  to  Islam  itself ; per- 
haps might  even,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  prove  an  advantage. 
A more  vigorous  hand  than  that  of 
the  effete  Stambool-bred  Effendees 
who  now  trail  the  sceptre  of  Osman, 
might  bring  together  the  scattered 
but  glowing  embers  ; a more  vital 
breath  might  kindle  them  into  a 
flame  fierce  as  of  old.  Or,  to  change 
the  metaphor,  the  materials  lie 
ready  to  hand,  and  show  few,  if  any 
signs  of  disintegration ; only  the 
architect  is  feeble,  decaying,  want- 
ing. That  Constantinople  is  sick, 
the  Ottoman  Empire  sick,  no  un- 


prejudiced observer  will  deny ; 
though  he  may,  without  any  dis- 
credit to  his  right  judgment,  also 
hold  that  this  sickness  is  not  unto 
death ; barring  external  violence, 
and  the  ‘nimis  curamedici,’ the  over- 
officious  doctors.  Some  patients 
recover  best  when  most  left  to  them- 
selves; and  of  such,  perhaps,  this 
empire  is  one.  But  with  still  less 
hesitation  may  he  pronounce  that 
Islam,  taken  apart  from  the  Govern- 
ment, exhibits  very  few  symptoms  of 
sickness,  and  none  at  all  of  decrepi- 
tude ; and  that  if  either  are  to  come 
upon  her,  they  must  come  from 
causes  yet  undeveloped  and  un- 
known. A time  may  indeed  be  in 
store  when  all  dogmatic  systems 
will  disappear,  all  sectarian  dif- 
ferences be  obliterated  before  the 
communism  of  Humanity,  and  the 
Unity  of  Divine  Order  ; but  till  then, 
and  so  long  as  the  children  of  one 
Eather  shall  call  on  that  Eather  by 
different  names,  and  the  scholars  of 
one  Master  repeat  his  lesson  each 
diversely,  we  may  with  tolerable 
confidence  assert  that  the  ‘Allah’ 
of  Arabia  will  not  want  worshippers, 
nor  the  Koran  of  its  Prophet  those 
who  read,  revere,  and  follow. 
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A MONTH  WITH  THE  BELLIGERENTS. 
Notes  from  a Diary. 


I ARRIVED  in  Paris  just  as  the 
Emperor  was  leaving  for  the 
seat  of  war.  He  was  shrewd  enough 
to  know  that  it  is  better  to  return 
from  war  in  a magnificent  way  than 
to  go  thither  in  that  style,  and  did 
not  pass  through  Paris  at  all.  One 
who  was  with  the  small  crowd  who 
saw  him  at  Villette  informed  me 
that  the  Emperor  seemed  in  better 
health  than  usual,  and  was  almost 
gay.  My  informant  assured  me  that 
very  few  cried  ‘Vive  l’Empereur!’ 
and  thought  he  detected  signs  of 
anger  in  the  Imperial  attendants 
at  an  omission  which  their  chief 
seemed  not  to  observe.  He  added 
that  ‘ the  Emperor’s  best  friend 
could  wish  for  him  but  one  of  two 
things — to  come  back  with  a Prus- 
sian flag  in  his  hand,  or  with  a 
Prussian  bullet  in  his  heart.’ 

I found  Paris  amid  all  its  excite- 
ment so  merry  that  some  of  the 
most  thoughtful  of  its  citizens  were 
seriously  troubled.  I said  to  the 
keeper  of  a small  restaurant,  ‘ You  in 
Paris  do  not  seem  to  be  very  sad 
here  about  the  war.’  ‘ You  see,  sir,’ 
he  replied,  ‘ we  are  singing  the 
“ Marseillaise.”  ’ This  was  not  the 
only  case  in  which  I detected  among 
the  people  a tone  of  relief,  as  if 
some  sultriness  were  already  swept 
out  of  the  air  which  was  free 
enough  to  hear  the  hymn  of  the 
Revolution.  The  last  time  in 
which  the  * Marseillaise  ’ was  sung 
by  consent  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment was  in  the  Crimean 
war.  It  was  not  permitted,  how- 
ever, until  the  French  soldiers 
had  arrived  at  the  Crimea,  nor 
was  it  permitted  on  their  return 
home.  It  was  used  then  as  it 
is  used  now,  to  arouse  their  strange 
electrical  patriotism.  But  while 
they  sing  it  the  children  of  those 
who  wrote  and  sang  it  of  old  are  in 
exile  or  in  prison.  Every  man  who 


sang  the  hymn  in  the  street  seemed 
to  me  to  be  telling  a lie ; it  seemed 
more  real  in  the  theatres. 

At  the  Gaiete  the  curtain  rose 
upon  a motley  crowd  of  people, 
all  dressed  in  the  street  costumes 
of  ’92.  There  were  bourgeoisie, 
peasants,  market-women,  washer- 
women with  sleeves  rolled  up,  men 
in  bits  of  faded  uniform  brandish- 
ing ancient  swords,  the  dresses  ex- 
hibiting a preponderance  of  the  red 
colour.  In  the  centre  of  the  stage 
stood  the  noted  ballad-singer  The- 
resa. She  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
beau  ideal  of  a street  heroine  of 
the  revolutionary  epoch.  She  was 
costumed  in  red  skirt,  with  blue 
body,  and  white  sash ; her  sleeves 
were  rolled  up,  as  if  she  had  just 
come  from  the  washtub ; her  dress 
was  open  with  most  artful  negli- 
gence ; and  thus  she  sang  the  ‘ Mar- 
seillaise.’ Her  powers  of  facial  ac- 
tion are  singular — her  dark  eye 
nearly  closes,  then  expands  with  a 
spark  ; her  strongly  marked  mouth 
crumples  up,  so  to  say,  with  scorn, 
her  large  frame  trembles  with  fury, 
and  her  untrained  voice  seemed  to 
break  and  falter  from  real  emotion 
as  she  apostrophised  Liberty.  It 
was  a striking  performance  in  every 
way;  the  attempt  to  represent  the 
epoch  of  the  first  Revolution  being 
more  successful  than  one  could  have 
anticipated. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  the  Muette 
de  Portici  ( Masaniello ) had  at- 
tracted a large  audience  on  the 
evening  of  July  30.  Since  its  pre- 
vious performance  the  veteran  com- 
poser of  it,  Auber,  had  written  the 
following  note  to  the  Director  : ‘ My 
dear  friend, — I too  must  bring  my 
mite.  No  longer  young  enough  to 
hasten  to  the  frontier,  I think  ten- 
derly of  those  who,  more  favoured, 
go  to  defend  the  flag,  and  I renounce 
in  their  favour  all  my  rights  and 
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benefits  to  Muette , so  long  as 
the  “ Marseillaise  ” maintains  its 
success.’  By  the  side  of  this  note 
appeared  one  to  the  same  effect 
from  the  widow  of  the  author  of 
the  libretto — Scribe.  I was  told 
that  these  notes  had  much  to  do  in 
bringing  together  the  very  large 
crowd  on  the  evening  when  I was 
present.  Four  acts  of  the  opera 
only  were  given.  More  than  the 
time  that  would  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  fifth  was  taken  up  with, 
the  patriotic  singing  of  Madame 
Sass  and  M.  Faure.  Madame  S. 
came  out  costumed  as  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  and  sang  with  a vehemence 
which  culminated  in  hoarseness.  It 
seemed  to  me  ineffective  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Theresa,  though 
the  latter  has  no  artistic  culture 
whatever.  Nevertheless,  Madame 
Sass’s  ‘Marseillaise’  was  warmly 
encored,  and  after  it  Faure  sang 
Musset’s  ‘ Rhin  allemand.’  This 
piece  was  hawked  about  the  theatre 
beforehand.  On  it  is  a design  of 
the  German  Rhine,  as  an  aged,  long- 
bearded,  gigantic  figure,  chained  to 
a rock  amid  rushing  water. 

After  Faure  had  sung  the  piece  of 
Musset,  the  crowd  demanded  that  the 
hymn  of  Rouget  de  l’lsle  should 
follow.  But  the  singer  came  out, 
bowed,  and  returned  without  sing- 
ing it.  The  audience  thereon  be- 
comes furious,  insane,  and  clamours 
wildly  for  the  ‘ Marseillaise.’  It 
could  not  comprehend  this  hesita- 
tion, and  some  asked  if  Faure  was 
a German ; but  it  was  speedily 
cleared  up.  A regiment  of  the 
National  Guard  had  halted  for 
a little  not  far  from  the  Opera 
House.  The  cunning  manager  had 
slipped  out  and  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  commanding  officer 
that  some  hundreds  of  the  regi- 
ment, with  their  weapons,  should 
appear  on  the  stage  as  part  of  the 
chorus  while  the  ‘ Marseillaise  ’ 
was  sung.  When  the  reluctant 
curtain  at  last  did  rise,  and  dis- 
closed M.  Faure  with  the  tricolour 


in  his  hand,  surrounded  by  an  enor- 
mous chorus,  including  genuine 
soldiers  on  their  way  to  the  field  of 
battle,  with  chassepots  and  sabres, 
the  excitement  of  the  audience  was 
indescribable.  They  were  as  people 
who  had  taken  laughing  gas  ; they 
shouted  and  cheered,  they  stamped, 
they  beat  the  backs  of  the  seats 
with  their  hats  ; finally  the  audience 
lost  its  voice,  its  yells  sank  to 
ineffectual  screeches,  and  M.  Faure 
took  advantage  of  the  moment  to 
begin  the  song.  The  artist  made 
a good-looking  soldier  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  his 
singing  of  the  ‘ Marseillaise  ’ was 
extremely  fine.  He  threw  his  whole 
resource  of  dramatic  power,  of  gran- 
deur and  pathos  into  it.  When  he 
knelt  at  the  words — 

Grand  Dieu ! par  des  mains  enchain^es 

Nos  fronts  sous  le  joug  se  ploieraient! 

and  the  vast  chorus  knelt  with  him, 
his  voice  was  deep,  fervent,  thrill- 
ing. The  audience  listened  breath- 
lessly. When  he  arose  again,  there 
were  fewer  cheers  than  I had  ex- 
pected. I looked  around  and  saw 
that  many  were  shedding  happy 
tears. 

I left  Paris  for  Metz,  but  my 
destination  turned  out  to  be  Nancy. 
I started  in  company  with  an  Ameri- 
can friend,  the  only  other  occupants 
of  our  carriage  being  a courier 
and  a French  officer.  My  Ame- 
rican friend  was  a journalist,  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  French 
language  was  limited.  The  French 
are  very  careful  to  pronounce  ‘ Metz  ’ 
as  if  it  were  ‘ Mess.’  In  fact,  just  as 
the  way  one  wrote  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein in  ’64  was  a test  of  orthodoxy 
with  Ipoth  Dane  and  German,  so 
now  is  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  the  famous  fortress.  By 
my  American  friend  Metz  was  pro- 
nounced in  a style  that  jarred  upon 
the  ears  of  the  officer  who  accom- 
panied us.  This  officer  at  last 
addressed  me,  and  asked  if  I was 
going  to  Metz.  I replied  in  the 
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affirmative.  He  then  said  that  the 
probabilities  were  that  on  our  ar- 
rival at  Metz  we  should  be  put 
upon  the  return  train  for  Paris. 
He  insisted  that  at  least,  on  arrival, 
we  should  pass  at  once  to  the  Com- 
missary of  Police.  That  functionary 
would,  we  were  told,  question  us 
closely  concerning  our  business  in 
that  region ; and  unless  we  had  a 
special  order  from  the  Government 
— which,  he  submitted,  was  more 
apt  to  consider  its  own  interests  in 
a great  emergency  than  our  con- 
venience— the  results  of  our  visit 
might  prove  unpleasant. 

It  wras  plain  that  the  officer, 
whether  he  was  there  to  detect 
spies  or  not,  was  inclined  to  think 
we  were  spies.  He  hinted  at  the 
danger  that  we  might  be  suspected 
by  an  excited  populace.  Hot- 
withstanding  the  possession  of  an 
American  passport  I did  not  like 
the  prospect  put  before  me  by  the 
officer.  It  was  not  the  possibility 
that  in  a moment  of  inspiration 
these  impulsive  patriots  might  shoot 
one  and  apologise  for  it  afterwards 
— though  that  also  has  its  disad- 
vantages ; but  that  after  one  has 
been  searched  and  examined  as  a 
spy,  he  must,  though  acquitted, 
become  the  target  of  suspicious  eyes, 
each  sharpened  by  the  eagerness  to 
discover  something  that  may  re- 
dound to  the  glory  of  Prance.  Metz 
not  being  to  me  such  a ‘ sweet  boon’ 
(as  Artemus  Ward  called  the  Tower 
of  London)  that  I was  ready  to  un- 
dergo any  amount  of  inconvenience 
to  enter  it,  I left  pay  more  resolute 
companion  and  turned  aside  into 
Nancy. 

Here  all  was  dreary  enough ; the 
charming  park  was  deserted,  the 
brilliant  squares  almost  vacant,  the 
fine  houses  had  closed  windows, 
and  even  on  Sunday  evening  there 
was  no  music  or  promenading.  The 
concierge  of  the  Hotel  said  to  me, 
‘ Our  once  gay  town  is  sad — sad. 
Our  young  men  have  gone  to  the 
war  in  great  numbers  ; they  are 


animated  and  warlike ; but  our 
people  close  their  windows  and  sit 
in  darkness  till  they  return.’  In 
the  old  church,  Notre-Dame  des 
Bons  Secours,  I saw  women  coming 
with  emotion  to  lay  a flower  or 
bouquet  on  the  shrine  of  Mary — 
mothers  appealing  to  a Heavenly 
Mother  for  the  protection  of  their 
sons  or  husbands.  Along  the  by- 
ways of  the  city  officers  passed 
during  the  afternoon,  leaving  at 
various  doors  notifications  of  lia- 
bility to  military  service.  Their 
passing  made  the  chief  sensation  in 
the  place  that  Sunday ; wild,  anxious 
faces  crowding  to  every  window  to 
watch  them. 

At  our  hotel  there  was  a very  fine 
table  d’hote,  which  was  partaken  of 
by  few,  chiefly  officers.  There  was 
not  much  conversation.  A gentle- 
man said  something  not  altogether 
favourable  to  Napoleon  III. ; where- 
upon a highly- decorated  old  officer 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
called  out,  ‘ Sir,  he  is  the  Emperor 
of  Prance — he  is  the  Emperor.  That 
is  all  we  have  to  remember  just 
now.’  This  veteran’s  face  was 
flushed,  and  he  uttered  the  word 
‘ France  ’ with  the  tone  of  religion. 

July  3 1 . — There  is  a strange  still- 
ness in  this  region,  suggestive  of 
the  calm  that  precedes  a storm. 
A parting  scene  at  th£  station  be- 
tween some  women  and  a score  of 
soldiers  is  the  only  reminder  I liaVe 
had  of  the  vicinity  of  armies.  The 
women  parting  from  the  soldiers 
were  not  in  great  fear ; they  mingled 
smiles  with  their  tears,  for  their 
lovers,  or  husbands,  or  sons  were 
only  going  to  Strasburg.  Then 
there  was  a fine  band  playing  plea- 
sant airs  as  the  train  starts,  and  the 
glory  of  the  thing ; so  Jeannette 
barely  touches  her  eye  with  the 
corner  of  her  apron  as  she  gives 
Jeannotte  what  may  be  the  last  kiss. 

The  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
mitrailleuse  seemed  to  be  absolute. 
Intelligent  gentlemen  declare  their 
conviction  that  the  performances  of 
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this  potent  weapon  will  utterly  de- 
moralise the  Prussian  armies  in 
the  course  of  the  first  week  of  the 
war.  On  the  mitrailleuse  they 
build  their  faith  that  the  war  can 
only  last  a month  at  farthest — that 
being  the  maximum  of  the  duration 
I hear  assigned  to  it  by  French- 
men. 

Strasburg,  August  I. — Hardly  had 
I arrived  here  before  the  American 
journalist  who  had  tried  the  ordeal 
of  Metz  appeared,  and  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  himself : 4 Sure 
enough  I found  things  unpleasant 
at  Mess.  The  commissary  or  chief 
of  something- or- other  could  not  be 
found  to  overhaul  me,  nor  could 
lodgings  be  easily  procured.  At 
last  I was  conducted  to  an  hotel, 
where  after  considerable  persua- 
sion the  landlord  consented  to  be 
answerable  for  my  remaining  in 
the  city  for  a single  night.  Next 
morning,  before  I was  up,  officers 
were  at  my  door  for  inquisition  ; 
and,  after  seeing  my  papers,  de- 
cided that  I might  remain  for 
a time  inside  the  fortifications. 
One  step  beyond  them  was  to  be 
death.  This  amounted  to  being 
corked  up  in  a bottle.  I had  an- 
nounced myself  as  an  American 
journalist,  and  had  petitioned  M. 
Ollivier  to  be  allowed  to  follow  be- 
hind the  French  army  and  chronicle 
events  after  they  should  occur.  I 
received  a polite  note  saying  my 
petition  had  been  laid  before  the 
War  Department.  That  was  the 
last  I heard.  At  Mess  I frankly 
said  I was  a journalist,  whereupon 
I was  an  object  of  perpetual  inspec- 
tion. There  were  certain  individuals 
who  always  happened  to  turn  up  at 
every  place  I went  to.  It  was  plain 
to  me  that  there  was  an  apprehen- 
sion of  an  assassination  of  the  Em- 
peror, as  there  was  immense  vigi- 
lance around  the  place  where  he 
was  sojourning.  I found,  too,  that 
the  profession  to  which  I have  at 
home  been  ever  proud  to  belong 
was  at  Mess  simply  odious.  So  as 


I say  being  fairly  bottled,  I was  not 
contented,  and  so  decanted  myself 
into  Strasburg.’ 

Nearly  all  the  residents  here  have 
German  names  and  speak  German, 
and  there  are  sundry  indications  to 
my  mind  that  a considerable  number 
of  them  are  German  in  feeling.  In 
the  presence  of  the  French  they  are 
of  course  vociferously  loyal,  but 
when  I speak  to  them  in  German 
about  the  war  they  confine  their 
expressions  of  animosity  to  Prussia, 
and  speak  in  a much  more  friendly 
way  of  Germany.  The  Protestant 
feeling  is  evidently  very  vigorous  ; 
even  the  Protestant  peasant  women 
taking  care  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  Catholics  of  their 
own  class  and  sex  by  wearing  blue 
skirts  instead  of  the  red  worn  by 
the  others.  I am  convinced  that  it 
would  not  take  more  than  a gene- 
ration, if  so  much,  to  make  these 
Alsatians  quite  comfortable  as  re- 
stored children  of  the  Fatherland. 

After  visiting  Kehl  I went  to  the 
camp  of  the  Turcos.  It  is  a mon- 
grel corps,  but  I am  too  familiar 
with  the  varieties  of  negroes  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America  not  to 
perceive  that  most  of  them  are  of 
that  race.  Many  of  them  are  what 
used  to  be  called  by  the  dealers 
4 saddle-coloured  negroes,’  but  some 
of  them  are  quite  black.  They 
are  treated  very  good-humouredly 
by  their  white  comrades,  though 
whenever  they  appear  in  the  streets 
of  Strasburg  they  are  sure  to  be 
followed  by  wondering  groups. 
Their  worst  fault  seems  to  be  that 
they  drink  continually  and  easily 
get  drunk.  Caliban  was  never  more 
open  to  the  seductions  of  liquor  than 
your  Turco  ; and  when  drunk  he  re- 
lapses from  speech  into  howling. 
As  I was  passing  a Turco  fell  from 
a loaded  waggon  and  was  badly 
jammed  under  a wheel.  The  poor 
fellow  was  apparently  much  hurt, 
and  lay  as  one  insensible.  A Zouave 
took  out  his  flask  and  applied  it  to 
the  wounded  man’s  lips ; Turco’s 
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mouth,  clung  to  the  bottle — rose  up 
with  it ; others  advanced  and  gave 
him  tobacco ; and  when,  in  addition 
to  these  medicaments,  fifteen  sym- 
pathetic francs  were  collected  for 
him,  the  sable  brother  got  up  and 
limped  away  to  his  work.  The 
Strasburg  grisettes  seemed  to  be 
particularly  fond  of  the  Turcos, 
whose  faces,  when  promenading  the 
streets  with  the  agreeable  blondes, 
expressed  the  supremest  bliss. 

At  Mulhouse  there  were  plain 
mutterings  against  the  war  audible 
now  and  then.  An  Alsatian  jour- 
nalist had  got  into  trouble  by  writ- 
ing something  not  considered  quite 
loyal.  His  defenders  were  numerous 
enough  to  confirm  my  suspicions 
that  Alsace  is  not  thoroughly  de- 
Germanised  yet.  I was  told  that  the 
Alsatian  peasants  call  the  French 
4 Welsh,’  and  that  the  same  term  is 
in  some  places  a term  of  oppro- 
brium. 

In  our  second-class  carriage  from 
Mulhouse  to  Basle  there  were  a 
half-dozen  others.  It  was  now 
forty-eight  hours  after  4 the  Saar- 
briick  victory  ’ had  been  officially 
announced ; yet  only  one  person  in 
our  carriage  besides  myself  seemed  to 
know  anything  about  it,  and  he  was 
a Swiss.  This  individual  having  re- 
peated all  that  was  known  about 
the  affair  with  apparent  glee,  I 
asked  him  if  the  Swiss  were  gene- 
rally in  sympathy  with  France  in 
the  present  contest. 

4 Yes,  we  are  all  for  France ; we 
are  one  with  France  in  our  busi- 
ness and  our  nrioney ; we  detest 
Prussia,  and  believe  that  Bismark 
would  be  glad  to  swallow  Switzer- 
land next  if  he  could.’ 

4 I thought  the  Swiss  might,  as 
republicans,  be  opposed  to  the 
Second  Empire.’ 

4 Oh,  we  forget  the  Emperor ; we 
think  only  of  the  French  people  and 
France ! ’ 

The  man  said  this  loudly,  as  if 
he  knew  the  sentiment  would  be 
approved,  as  it  certainly  was,  in  a 


way  which  convinced  me  that  even 
then,  with  his  victory  at  Saarbriick, 
there  was  no  love  for  the  Emperor 
among  those  present. 

At  this  moment  a Frenchman 
entered,  flaming  with  indignation. 
Two  gentlemen  from  Mulhouse  had 
been  conversing  in  a cafe  at  Baden- 
Baden  in  the  French  language,  and 
perhaps  expressing  sentiments  fa- 
vourable to  France,  when  they  were 
set  upon  by  the  waiters  and  beaten. 
Cases  were  also  mentioned  where 
Frenchmen  had  been  dragged  to 
the  frontier  and  expelled.  Just  as 
the  indignation  at  all  this  rose  to 
its  height — the  Swiss  man  being  the 
most  vehement  of  the  party — we 
arrived  at  the  last  station  in  France 
on  the  road  to  Basle.  Here  a con- 
siderable number  of  Germans  were 
ejected  from  the  train,  with  their 
baggage,  and  told  that  they  could 
not  go  on  at  all.  They  must  go  back 
to  Strasburg ; and  as  they  were 
poor  working  people,  their  prospect 
was  sad  enough.  4 How,  then,  can 
we  get  home  ? ’ they  asked,  piteously. 
4 That  we  cannot  tell  you,’  was  the 
reply  of  the  officers.  4 It  is  against 
the  law  for  us  to  remain  in  France, 
and  we  are  not  permitted  to  leave.’ 
4 You  must  return  to  Strasburg, 
and  there,  perhaps,  you  may  be  able 
to  get  across  in  a boat.’  4 And  be 
shot  in  the  attempt.’  4 Ah,  mes- 
sieurs,’ says  the  officer,  with  suavity, 
4 war  is  war.’ 

When  we  were  fairly  on  Swiss 
territory,  I began  to  wonder  that 
every  German  in  the  train  should 
have  been  instantaneously  picked 
out  on  its  arrival,  while  the  rest  of 
us  were  not  even  spoken  to.  4 How 
did  they  know,’  I enquired  of  the 
French  gentleman,  4 but  that  I was 
a German,  or  a spy  on  my  way  to 
Germany  — where,  indeed,  I am 
going?’  4 Ah,  sir,’  he  answered,  4 at 
such  a time  the  Government  could 
not  depend  upon  the  mere  form 
of  showing  a passport.  Passports 
are  too  easily  obtained.  The  Go- 
vernment has,  no  doubt,  precise 
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information  concerning  everyone  in 
this  train.’ 

The  Swiss  air  seemed  to  work 
wonders  upon  several  of  the  occu- 
pants of  our  carriage,  and  upon  none 
more  than  the  individual  who  had 
been  so  emphatic  in  his  declaration 
that  the  Swiss  were  all  for  France. 
The  memory  of  the  Frenchmen 
who  had  been  ill-used  at  Baden 
passed  away  from  his  mind  before 
sympathy  with  the  Germans  we 
had  left  on  the  road,  and  he  seemed 
anxious  to  revise  some  of  his  views. 

‘You  see,’  he  said  as  we  entered 
Basle,  ‘we  Swiss  love  freedom.  That 
is  our  bond  with  the  Germans. 
Then  we  have  mainly  German  blood 
in  our  veins — another  bond.  The 
working  people  among  us  are  not 
fond  of  the  present  French  Empire. 
But  our  rich  men — oh,  our  rich  men 
make  all  their  money  out  of  France ! 
Do  you  see  those  fine  houses — those 
villas  ? The  men  in  them  own 
millions,  and  all  in  francs  and 
napoleons.  They  are  for  France.’ 

Knowing  that  Basle  was  a centre 
of  the  good-time-coming  folk  who 
make  up  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Working  People,  and  the 
League  of  ‘the  United  States  of 
Europe,’  I made  enquiries  for  them, 
and  ultimately  found  myself  ‘ in- 
terviewing ’ a remarkably  brilliant 
French  woman,  a native  of  Alsace, 
of  whose  conversation  I must  give 
some  report.  I asked  her  whether 
there  were  any  truth  in  the  charges 
against  her  fraternity  for  which 
some  of  its  members  were  then  on 
trial  at  Blois. 

‘ There  is  not,’ she  said,  ‘ a grain 
of  truth  in  the  charges.  We  all 
hate  Napoleon,  but  assassination  is 
not  our  plan.  We  should  be  glad 
if  every  throne  in  Europe,  and  every 
aristocracy,  were  overthrown  ; but 
to  kill  this  or  that  particular  man, 
however  odious  he  may  be,  would 
not  serve  our  end.  Until  the  people 
are  ripe,  the  death  of  Napoleon  would 
but  vacate  the  seat  for  some  other 
Napoleon,  and  it  would  be  the 


same  with  Bismark.  Our  depend- 
ence is  on  the  press  ; that  is,  on  the 
education  of  the  people  to  know 
their  rights  and  to  appreciate  their 
power  to  secure  them.  As  yet  they 
give  of  their  slender  means,  only 
for  two  purposes — one,  the  support 
of  our  newspapers ; the  other,  that 
of  the  families  of  labourers  on  strike 
in  any  part  of  Europe.’ 

‘ Is  there  much  religious  enthu- 
siasm connected  with  your  move- 
ment ? ’ 

‘ We  are  freethinkers.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Churches, 
but  have  our  own  Sunday  gather- 
ings for  debate.’ 

In  reply  to  my  enquiry  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  two  asso- 
ciations, both  of  which  seemed  to 
centre  in  Basle,  the  ‘ Ligue  inter- 
nationale  de  la  Paix  et  de  la 
Liberte,’  and  ‘ L’ Association  Inter- 
nationale des  Ouvriers,’  the  lady 
said : 

‘ Our  working  people  do  not  all 
regard  themselves  as  ready  to  pro- 
nounce upon  purely  political  ques- 
tions. Many  of  us  are  members 
of  both  these  societies,  but  the 
extreme  radicalism  of  the  League, 
which  stands  for  the  United  States 
of  Europe,  frightens  some  of  the 
working  class.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  League 
are  vehement  opponents  of  the 
marriage  relation,  and  for  that  the 
Swiss  working  class  is  not  prepared.’ 

In  response  to  a question  as  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  Ouvriers 
concerning  this  war,  she  said  : 

‘We  regard  it  as  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  hitherto  orderly  disorder 
which  has  called  itself  Government 
in  Europe.  Every  Government  es- 
tablished by  and  for  one  class  comes 
at  last  to  estimate  all  other  classes 
— especially  the  lowest — as  mere 
pawns  in  their  game.  If  they  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  common 
people  at  all,  it  is  as  they  consider 
that  of  their  sheep  and  oxen.  We 
hate  Louis  Napoleon ; he  is  par- 
ticularly the  figure-head  of  the 
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Europe  we  would  abolish.  But  we 
do  not  ascribe  the  war  to  him  indi- 
vidually ; it  is  the  legitimate  fruit 
of  the  bad  European  system.’ 

At  another  time  she  prophesied 
as  follows : 

‘Louis  Napoleon  says  this  will 
be  a long  war ; but  there  is  a re- 
serve in  Europe  which  may  have 
something  to  say  or  do  about  the 
duration  of  the  war.  The  labouring 
people  in  all  these  countries  al- 
ready begin  to  suffer.  Every  day 
money  comes  harder,  and  every 
day  raises  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  If  the  war  should  con- 
tinue long,  the  strain  will  become 
too  great,  and  there  will  be  a gene- 
ral revolution.  The  labouring  people 
are  no  longer  such  dumb  cattle  as 
their  masters  imagine : they  have 
been  meeting,  consulting,  corre- 
sponding now  for  some  years,  and 
it  is  amazing  how  complex  their 
relations  have  become,  and  how 
vigorous  is  their  community  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Most  of  them 
know  each  other  by  name.  They 
know  this  is  not  their  war.  In 
every  city  of  Germany  and  France 
there  are  at  this  moment  people 
talking  just  as  I am  talking  to  you. 
They  have  been  helping  each  other 
with  money ; they  are  now  called 
upon  to  shoot  each  other.  Many 
of  them  may  consent,  because  refusal 
were  an  insurrection  for  which  they 
are  unprovided;  but  in  the  end 
they  will  make  their  rulers  pay 
democracy  for  the  service  they  are 
forced  to  render  to  dynasties.  Those 
of  our  society  who  hitherto  have 
been  content  to  strike  against 
capital  might  easily  be  brought, 
should  the  war  continue  too  long, 
to  strike  against  governments.  But 
wrhether  that  be  the  course  of  things 
or  not,  I am  sure  there  is  force 
and  intelligence  enough  among  the 
working  classes  to  secure  a com- 
pensation to  liberty  for  the  disasters 
now  inflicted  by  the  European  sys- 
tem ; and  I for  one  have  a presenti- 
ment that  it  is  under  this  very  war 


that  monarchy  in  Europe,  so  far  as 
it  has  any  substance,  is  destined  to 
crumble  away  finally  and  for  ever.’ 

These  sentences  as  I write  them 
down  seem  Utopian,  but  as  uttered 
by  the  pretty  Pythoness  they  were 
quite  convincing  and  practical. 

August  6. — From  Basle  I went 
to  Freiburg.  I was  surprised  that 
no  passport  was  demanded  at  the 
Baden  frontier.  Over  the  old  city  a 
deathlike  stillness  reigned.  I walked 
through  the  quiet  streets  into  the 
market-place,  then  looked  from  the 
grand  tower  of  its  cathedral,  which 
seems  to  respond  to  the  Strasburg 
spire.  There  is  a suggestive  resem- 
blance also  between  the  peasants 
who  sold  fruit  at  its  base  and  the 
Alsatian  peasants  who  sold  similar 
fruits  in  the  Strasburg  spaces. 
The  costume  is  different ; but  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  long  stove-pipe 
hat  and  the  long  horizontal  bow- 
knot  head-dress  worn  by  the  Baden 
women. 

I passed  the  evening  with  a dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Freiburg  to 
whom  I had  been  introduced. 
While  we  sat  in  the  balcony  of  his 
villa,  talking  about  the  war,  strange 
sounds  for  that  hour  startled  the 
air — a railway  train  roaring  towards 
Freiburg  from  the  north  ; a steam 
whistle ; then  shouts,  cries,  lioch- 
hochs  ! The  one  usual  train  from 
the  north  had  passed  six  hours  be- 
fore ; but  now,  another  and  another 
train  were  heard  coming.  It  was 
touching  to  witness  the  alarm  of  a 
gentle  young  girl  who  had  been  lis- 
tening in  silence  while  we  talked  of 
the  alleged  outrages  of  the  Turcos. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  alarm 
of  families  in  Baden  about  the 
Africans  has  been  serious  — many 
gentlemen  having  sent  their  wives 
and  daughters  to  Switzerland ; 
and  it  was  surely  not  good  policy 
in  the  French  to  employ  them  in 
the  very  region  where  they  hoped 
to  find  some  friends  amoug  their 
foes.  Hastening  to  the  station  I 
learned  that  reports  had  reached 
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German  bead-quarters  that  tbe 
French  were  about  to  cross  into 
Baden  at  a point  near  Basle,  and  to 
that  point  troops  were  being  hurried. 

The  most  interesting  monument 
in  Freiburg  is  that  of  the  felici- 
tously named  Schwarz,  who  in- 
vented gunpowder.  The  bas-reliefs 
represent  the  old  man  busy  in  his 
laboratory,  and  one  of  them  shows 
him  starting  back  in  terror  from  an 
explosion  from  his  mortar.  But 
how  would  the  old  chemist  have 
started  back  had  he  seen  that  cloud 
of  smoke  taking  shape  as  the  demon 
whose  devastations  should  be  felt  in 
the  homes  of  those  who  raised  his 
monument  ? 

Going  north  from  Freiburg  our 
railway  travel  was  cut  short  by  mili- 
tary exigencies  at  Offenburg.  Here 
I manage  after  much  negotiation  to 
get  a seat  on  the  top  of  a dilapidated 
stage  which  promises  to  take  me  to 
Bastadt,  and  will  no  doubt  do  so  to 
the  best  of  its  ability.  The  way  lies 
across  the  country  by  Acheren  and 
Buhl.  As  we  pass  along  the  road 
we  encounter  hundreds  of  peasants 
(for  it  is  Sunday)  ; their  faces  are 
as  radiant  as  their  costumes,  and 
* Victory  ’ is  written  all  over  them. 
On  every  old  tree  on  the  wayside  is 
posted  a handbill  headed  4 Great 
Victory.’  At  one  village  they  have 
just  heard  of  Weissenburg,  at  an- 
other of  Worth  also  ; but  as  yet, 
simple-hearted  souls  ! they  think 
not  of  the  cost.  To-day  victory 
means  joy.  And  yet  it  is  a serious 
kind  of  joy,  and  this  is  a very  dif- 
ferent Sunday  from  those  which  are 
nsual  in  the  villages  of  this  region. 

We  left  Offenburg  at  one  o’clock, 
and  journeyed  pleasantly  through 
the  country  roads.  But  at  length 
our  vehicle  catches  fire.  Slow  as  is 
our  progress,  our  wheels  insist  on 
catching  fire  and  smoking  as  if  our 
rickety  stage  were  a war- chariot. 
We  give  it  up  altogether  at  last, 
and  our  horses  are  hitched  to  a 
grain  cart,  in  which,  with  pine 
planks  for  seats,  we  jolt  our  way 


into  the  fortress.  In  what  strange 
contrast  were  the  quietness,  order, 
and  soberness  at  Bastadt  from  the 
scenes  at  Strasburg ! By  eleven 
o’clock  that  night  Bastadt  was 
silent  as  a tomb ; Strasburg  was 
noisy  until  one.  But  indeed  these 
German  towns  and  German  people 
are  sadly  quiet.  Whenever  I have 
met  one  of  these  grim  men  I say 
to  myself,  4 This  will  be  a fearful 
war!’ 

Carlsruhe , August  8. — Here  the 
scenes  are  very  painful.  The 
wounded  from  Weissenburg  are 
coming  in,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
wounded  of  Worth  still  lie  on  the 
field.  This  announcement  has  pro- 
duced a most  painful  sensation,  and 
there  are  accusations  made  against 
the  authorities.  Several  times  I saw 
officers  stopped  on  the  streets  by 
well-dressed  men  and  women,  who 
complained  bitterly  that  while  their 
brave  soldiers  were  lying  after  two 
days  on  the  ground  perishing,  here 
were  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  would  fain  assist  them.  Here, 
they  urged,  we  have  provisions, 
lint,  bandages,  yet  we  cannot  reach 
the  sufferers  whose  groans  we  can 
almost  hear ! 

There  were  scenes  which  enhanced 
the  gloom  at  Carlsruhe,  which  vic- 
tory was  unable  to  dispel.  One  day 
while  I was  there,  a group  of  soldiers 
came  rushing  wildly  into  the  city 
in  sad  disorder.  Some  of  them 
were  seriously  wounded,  and  most 
of  them  wore  some  kind  of  bandage. 
Their  clothing  was  torn  in  some 
cases  nearly  off ; their  knapsacks 
were  torn ; some  of  them  had  on 
only  one  shoe  or  one  stocking, 
others  had  bare  and  bleeding  feet. 
They  were  the  remnants  of  a picket 
which  had  been  very  severely  chased 
by  the  enemy.  They  were  in  a 
pitiable  condition,  unable  to  speak, 
ready  to  sink  upon  the  street  with 
exhaustion.  The  boys  and  people 
on  the  street  took  their  guns,  knap- 
sacks, &c.  to  carry,  while  others 
supported  them  in  their  arms 
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neighbouring  houses,  which  were  bring  us  victory.  There  is  to  be 
freely  thrown  open.  no  pause  in  this  war — it  will  be 

There  are  fearful  rumours  of  pressed  to  its  crisis  and  end.’ 
Turco  barbarities  told  to  shudder-  Speaking  of  the  difficulties  in  my 


mg  groups  and  in  sleepless  homes. 
In  a print-shop  where  I stood  I 
heard  one  and  another  relating : 

‘ Dr. is  dead  ; he  was  stabbed 

by  a Turco  whose  wound  he  was 
bandaging.’  ‘ The  Turcos  have 
taken  several  Carlsruhe  men  pri- 
soners. They  immediately  cut  off 
their  hands,  feet,  noses,  and  ears.’ 
‘A  Turco  in  the  hospital  stabbed 
Dr.  — — , who  was  bandaging  his 
wound.  A French  officer,  also  a 
prisoner,  seized  a sword  and  ran 
the  Turco  through.’ 

The  graceful  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Archduchess, 
came  to  the  railway  station  where 
the  wounded  soldiers  were,  and 
soothed  them  and  did  all  she  could 
for  them.  She  was  plainly  dressed, 
and  appeared  forgetful  of  all  her 
dignities  in  the  presence  of  the 
sufferers. 

In  the  evening  the  crowd  visited 
the  Palace  to  congratulate  the 
Grand  Duke.  They  announced 
their  presence  by  singing  ‘ Die 
Wacht  am  Rhein.’  But  when  the 
Grand  Duke  came  he  asked  them 
to  sing  the  hymn  ‘ Run  danket  Alle 
Gott.’  The  singing  of  the  hymn  by 
so  many,  under  such  circumstances, 
was  very  impressive. 

Accompanied  by  the  American 
Consul  I visited  the  War  Minister, 
with  the  object  of  procuring  a 
pass  to  head- quarters.  I was  kindly 
received,  but  found  the  Minister 
very  much  agitated  by  the  news 
constantly  coming  in  from  the 
front.  He  was  quite  willing  to  give 
me  a recommendation  to  the  com- 
manders, but  warned  me  that  it 
was  a difficult  path  I was  about  to 
try.  ‘We  have  taken  20,000  pri- 
soners already  this  war.  Battles 
are  going  on  every  day,  and  will 
go  on.  Our  officers  at  the  front  are 
sleeping  under  the  open  sky.  Our 
soldiers  are  expecting  to  die  to 


way,  he  said,  with  agitation,  ‘ The 
path  from  this  city  into  France  is 
fearful.  It  is  lined  with  confusion, 
terror,  excited  people  ; every  corner 
of  every  village  is  crowded  with 
the  wounded  and  the  dead.  We 
knew  all  this  must  come ; it  has 
come.  This  war  has  called  forth  a 
determination,  an  animation,  and  a 
moral  power  unprecedented  in  our 
history.  Ho  cost  will  any  German 
count  too  heavy  to  bring  us  the 
victory.’ 

At.  every  step  I find  it  an 
advantage  to  be  an  American. 
Whenever  I speak  a word  of  Eng- 
lish my  neighbour  is  sure  to  ask  me 
with  a stormy  look  if  I am  an 
Englishman,  and  his  face  beams 
kindness  when  I reply,  ‘ Ho  ; an 
American.’  There  is  evidently  a 
bitter  feeling  against  the  English, 
who  are  loudly  charged  with 
helping  the  French.  Beyond  this 
there  is  an  apprehension  that  Eng- 
land will  in  some  way  make  the 
victory,  of  which  they  are  sure, 
fruitless.  When  I left  Carlsruhe, 
the  official  who  put  me  on  the 
train  was  careful  to  remark  that 
the  two  engines  which  drew  it  were 
named  ‘America,’  and  ‘Philadel- 
phia.’ Another  said,  ‘ Observe,  sir, 
when  America  was  defending  her 
Union,  Germany  was  the  only 
country  in  Europe  which  under- 
stood and  sympathised  with  her : 
now  Germany  is  engaged  in  de- 
fending her  Union  against  a dynasty 
which  represents  the  slave-power 
of  Europe,  and  America  is  the  only 
country  that  understands  and  sym- 
pathises with  us.’ 

On  the  train  an  officer  said,  it 
was  evident  that  the  French  officers 
were  disgusted  with  the  Turcos, 
regardingthem  as  very  poor  soldiers. 
The  Turcos’  mode  of  warfare  con- 
sisted of  a series  of  petty  tricks, 
either  of  which  might  answer  for 
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once,  but  never  any  more.  Thus, 
they  are  skilful  at  making  dummy 
Turcos,  and  when  these  are  attacked 
rush  up  from  behind.  Also  they 
feign  death,  and  when  they  have 
been  passed  by  as  dead,  leap  up  and 
make  a fierce  attack.  The  order 
had  gone  forth  to  the  troops  to 
bayonet  any  dead  Turcos  they 
might  find.  One  of  our  officers  who 
had  been  at  the  front  said  that  the 
advance  of  the  Germans  into  France 
seemed  to  have  fairly  crazed  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  At  one  village 
a man  stood  in  the  street  before  the 
troops,  and  swore  at  them  till  he 
was  black  in  the  face.  Having  at 
last  lost  his  voice,  he  pulled  off  his 
clothes  piece  by  piece,  and  threw 
them  at  the  officers.  The  com- 
mander said,  ‘ Do  you  know  that 
we  can  shoot  you  P ’ £ Here  I am  : 
shoot  away ! ’ cries  the  Frenchman, 
squaring  himself.  Ultimately  the 
troops  smilingly  surrendered  to 
this  invincible,  so  far  as  to  file 
around  him. 

The  Germans  are  sore  distressed, 
and  in  some  regions  seriously  em- 
barrassed, by  their  heavy  loss  of 
officers.  They  say  the  French  take 
pains  to  fire  upon  their  officers ; 
but  the  truth  is  the  officers  are 
literally  leading  their  troops,  all  of 
them  having  been  warned  that  suc- 
cess in  this  invasion  will  depend 
especially  upon  the  swiftness  of 
every  movement,  and  the  absolute 
insensibility  of  all  to  danger.  The 
German  officers  are  perpetually  in 
the  front. 

August  9. — Leaving  Mannheim 
at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon, 
I arrived  at  Neustadt  at  half-past 
nine  on  the  following  morning — 
eighteen  hours  having  beenoccupied 
on  a journey  that  should  ordinarily 
require  but  one.  Our  train  consisted 
of  about  fifty  waggons  loaded  with 
soldiers  and  horses  belonging  to  the 
command  of  General  Franz  Ecken. 
All  the  houses  of  the  towns  through 
which  we  passed  were  tremulous 
with  waving  handkerchiefs.  In  the 


villages  the  aged  came  near  and 
raised  their  hands  in  benediction  on 
the  troops  ; one  very  old  woman,  as 
I remember,  shrieking  out  with  a 
mighty  voice — ‘ I am  praying  for 
you — I pray,  I pray  ! ’ Whenever 
our  train  stopped  in  the  country, 
girls  came  from  the  neighbouring 
houses,  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
and  day,  with  large  earthen  pots  of 
coffee  and  baskets  of  black  bread, 
which,  with  grateful  smiles,  they 
distributed  among  the  soldiers.  Hot 
one  kreutzer  would  they  receive  in 
compensation,  and  I was  assured 
that  the  much-needed  refreshment 
was  their  own  free  gift.  I shall  not 
soon  forget  those  barefoot  peasant 
girls  with  their  simple  offerings 
surrounding  our  train  in  the  dim 
morning;  still  less  shall  I forget 
that  had  each  been  the  Queen  she 
could  not  have  been  treated  with 
more  respect  by  these  soldiers  of 
the  Eleventh  Prussian  Dragoons. 

The  presence  of  a civilian  is  of 
course  noticed,  and,  as  no  one  can 
proceed  in  this  direction  without 
special  authority,  the  conclusion  is 
speedily  arrived  at  that  he  is  taking 
notes  which  he  means  to  print.  This 
they  approve  of.  I was  indebted 
to  this  character  for  various  and 
startling  intelligence.  At  every 
stoppage  of  the  train  a brass-tipped 
helmet  was  sure  to  appear  at  my 
coupe  window,  with  a blonde  face 
beneath  it,  to  announce  some  fresh 
piece  of  intelligence.  1 Meinherr 
may  rely  upon  it ; he  may  put  it  in 
his  notebook  for  his  Zeitung  ; it  is 
offiziel.’  (The  last  word  had  already 
become  to  me  synonymous  with 
‘ apocryphal.’)  On  the  way  between 
Mannheim  and  Homburg  the  war 
was  satisfactorily  completed  by  the 
following  events : 

1 Strasburg  has  been  given  24 
hours  to  surrender.’ 

4 Strasburg  has  been  burnt.’ 

‘ Strasburg  has  capitulated.’ 

‘ Metz  has  surrendered.* 

‘ Hapoleon  has  asked  for  a six 
days’  truce.  Refused.’ 
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4 Napoleon  is  in  fall  flight.’ 

4 Napoleon  is  dead.’ 

4 There  is  revolution  in  Paris.’ 

4 There  is  famine  in  Paris.’ 

4 MacMahon  has  asked  for  terms.’ 
I assure  the  reader  that  these 
rumours  were  not  jocular  inven- 
tions, but  were  actually  entertained 
by  scores  of  the  soldiers,  who  got 
them  from  the  rustics  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  our  imprison- 
ment in  the  lazy  train.  1 might 
have  credited  these  rumours  had  I 
not  previously  been  on  the  French 
side  and  heard  corresponding  ac- 
counts of  insurrection  and  starva- 
tion concerning  the  people  who 
were  giving  us  abundant  rations 
along  the  road. 

Our  greatest  sensation  was  caused 
by  trains  going  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Whenever  they  came  in  sight 
there  was  a cry  that  it  was  a train 
of  French  prisoners,  and  our  whole 
company  would  rush  out  on  the 
roadside  to  get  a good  look  at  them. 
Oftener  they  saw  their  own  German 
brothers  mangled.  A rough-looking 
Prussian  having  gazed  upon  some 
wounded  Bavarians,  said  with  a 
radiant  face,  4 Those  are  the  men 
Louis  Napoleon  thought  would  not 
fight  by  the  side  of  us  Prussians  ! ’ 
Daring  our  tedious  journey  I am 
sure  no  soldier  was  tipsy.  The 
only  liquor  beyond  water  and  coffee 
whose  presence  I detected  was  re- 
presented by  an  occasional  bottle 
of  wine  which  might  be  seen 
emerging  from  one  compartment, 
and  disappearing  into  another,  to  be 
pitched  out  of  the  fourth  or  fifth. 
There  is  no  noise,  no  yelling,  or 
oaths  ; always  perfect  good  humour. 
They  beguile  the  weary  hours  with 
perpetual  singing,  generally  in 
chorus. 

Saarhruclcen , August  12. — Having 
risen  from  my  straw,  I walked  about 
this  place  and  was  surprised  to  find 
how  little  injury  had  been  inflicted 
on  it.  A German  soldier,  recover- 
ing from  a wound  received  when 
the  French  took  the  place,  told  me 


that  as  he  lay  wounded  on  that 
occasion,  a French  soldier  said  to 
him,  4 How  far  is  it  to  Berlin  ? ’ 
4 Considerably  farther  yet,’  was  the 
German’s  reply. 

Casting  my  eyes  in  almost  any 
direction  the  horizon  has  a moving 
fringe  of  men  or  waggons.  One  of 
the  oddest  things  is  the  custom  of 
sticking  the  boughs  of  certain  trees 
on  the  waggons  and  railway  car- 
riages, such  boughs  being  put  there 
by  the  superstitious  in  the  various 
regions  from  which  they  come. 
Every  tree  which,  according  to 
Wuttke,  Grimm,  or  Mannhart,  is 
supposed  to  avert  bullets  or  to  bring 
good  luck — particularly  oak,  elm, 
fir,  and  linden — was  used.  The 
soldiers  chalk  upon  nearly  every 
waggon,  ‘Eilgutnach  Paris.’ 

On  leaving  Saarbriicken  for  For- 
bach  there  was  immense  enthusiasm 
among  the  soldiers  as  they  passed 
the  frontier  of  France.  But  no 
more  girls  with  coffee  and  bread 
henceforth ! At  Forbach  there 
stood  on  the  platform  of  the  station 
about  a hundred  French  prisoners. 
It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  our 
soldiers  would  not  chaff  them  ; but 
I was  glad  that  they  confined  their 
calls  to  extravagant  eulogies  on  the 
personal  appearance,  or  to  exagge- 
rated hopes  for  the  future  happiness, 
of  the  red- trousered  unfortunates. 
We  were  travelling  in  pleasant 
French  carriages.  The  French  cer- 
tainly must  have  retreated  in  great 
haste,  or  they  could  hardly  have 
left  in  such  perfect  order  this  rail- 
way, which  has  been  used  against 
them  with  such  tremendous  effect. 

At  St.  Avoid,  I for  the  first  time 
came  up  with  the  head- quarters  of 
the  King.  His  Majesty  had  his 
head-quarters  at  the  Post-Office, 
next  door  to  the  Cathedral,  and 
generally  sat  at  his  wundow  in  the 
second  storey.  He  was  looking 
hearty  and  happy.  The  soldiers 
upon  whom  he  was  gazing  intently 
seemed  not  to  recognise  him,  and  he 
was  not  cheered. 
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I was  fortunate  enough  at  St. 
Avoid  to  get  the  choice  of  a billiard 
table  or  a bench  in  a coffee-room  to 
sleep  on.  It  was  in  the  same  hotel 
with  the  Military  Cabinet,  and  I 
was  on  one  occasion  awakened  at 
midnight  by  a messenger,  who  put 
in  my  hand  papers  intended  for 
General  Moltke. 

St.  Avoid,  August  1 3 . — One  cannot 
walk  the  streets  of  these  occupied 
towns  without  being  touched  by  the 
sorrow  of  their  inhabitants.  They 
are  well  treated  and  well  paid ; their 
griefs  are  those  of  patriotic  senti- 
ment ; but  how  soon  do  these  em- 
body themselves  in  practical  trou- 
bles ! Two  Prussian  policemen  con- 
ducted through  the  main  street  of 
St.  Avoid  to-day  a young  French- 
man who  had  attacked  a soldier 
with  a knife.  The  scowling,  pallid 
looks  of  the  French  gathered  at  their 
doors  and  windows  as  he  passed 
to  his  supposed  doom  were  fearful 
to  behold.  At  his  trial  it  was  shown 
that  this  youth  was  half-witted,  and 
he  was  discharged ; and  I think 
this  incident  in  its  result  makes 
the  stay  of  us  all  in  St.  Avoid 
pleasanter. 

One  morning  I entered  the 
Cathedral  at  the  time  of  the  Mass. 
There  were  a few  women  of  the 
townspeople  present,  and  several 
German  soldiers.  The  priest  went 
through  his  service  with  a Scarcely 
audible  voice,  and  then  the  drear 
little  assembly  flitted  away.  As  they 
left,  the  King  watched  from  his  win- 
dow with,  as  I thought,  a sympa- 
thetic expression.  I had  paused  a 
moment  to  look  at  the  Eng,  and 
on  turning  away  I saw  a great 
columnar  individual  at  the  door  of 
head- quarters,  holding  up  his  fore- 
finger to  me.  I approached,  and  he 
came  towards  me.  I had  already 
recognised  him  as  Count  Bismark. 
He  said  with  a pleasant  and  some- 
what humorous  tone,  glancing  at 
my  civilian’s  dress,  ‘ May  I ask  who 
you  are,  and  where  you  are  from  ? ’ 

I replied  by  presenting  certain  docu- 
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ments.  Having  scrutinised  these, 
he  spoke  in  a friendly  way,  offering 
me  hospitalities.  He  was  remark- 
ably frank  in  his  conversation,  and 
it  was  pretty  clear  to  me  that  he  had 
not  even  at  that  date  the  slightest 
misgiving  as  to  the  success  of  the 
German  arms.  There  was  already 
something  victorious  in  his  tread, 
in  his  quiet  smile ; and  a certain 
serene  way  in  which  he  puffed  his 
cigar  seemed  to  show  that  he  was 
forgetting  the  personal  danger, 
which  could  not  have  been  slight,  in 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasant  French 
climate.  I confess  I was  agree- 
ably surprised  in  Count  Bismark. 
There  was  no  egotism  in  his 
manner,  and  there  was  an  occa- 
sional tone  of  genuine  enthusiasm 
in  his  voice.  His  outspokenness, 
and  a certain  straight  look  out  of 
the  eye,  were  also  attractive  in  a 
man  one  had  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  as  a consummate  diplo- 
matist. I left  him  furthermore 
with  a strong  suspicion  that  the 
world  will  one  day  have  reason  to 
give  him  more  credit  for  liberalism 
than  he  enjoys  now. 

To-day  it  has  gone  forth  that  the 
King  will  advance  his  head- quarters, 
probably  to  Faulquemont.  About 
the  time  of  his  departure  a house 
caught  fire,  which  the  ‘ Jagers  * 
speedily  extinguished.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
house  was  set  on  fire  by  the  French, 
and  opinions  differed  as  to  whether 
it  was  that  the  smoke  should  be  a 
signal  of  the  King’s  departure,  or 
to  give  occasion  for  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed that  the  Prussians  had  fired 
St.  Avoid  on  leaving  it. 

August  13. — Two  officers  connect- 
ed with  the  Field- Telegraph  Corps 
introduced  themselves  to  me,  say- 
ing that  they  were  fond  of  talking 
English.  One  of  them  was  a 
Shakespearian  enthusiast,  and  I 
heard  him  say  to  his  servant 
* My  kingdom  for  a horse ! ’ upon 
which  the  animal  was  brought 
forward.  These  officers  thought 
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that  I might  get  a place  on  their 
telegraph  waggons  so  as  to  travel 
with  the  head-quarters  of  the  King, 
which  are  moved  to-day;  but  not 
seeing  them  again  during  the  morn- 
ing I got  a place  on  a railway  train 
which  took  me  to  Faulquemont. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  get  a room 
here,  I crept  into  an  empty  railway 
carriage  and  went  to  sleep  with  an 
uncomfortable  fear  that  when  I 
woke  I might  find  myself  travelling 
somewhither.  On  waking,  how- 
ever, I found  my  bedroom  had  re- 
mained motionless,  and  on  leaving 
it  perceived  a train  about  starting 
for  Remilly,  on  which  I found 
my  Shakespearian  officer  (5  a.m.) 
deep  in  a volume  of  his  favourite 
author.  I was  then  invited  to 
travel  with  the  Telegraph  Corps, 
whose  destination  was  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  at  this  time  the  farthest 
point  held  by  the  German  s.  At 

B/emilly  we  changed  into  country 
waggons,  to  drive  across  the  country 
by  Nominy  to  our  destination.  We 
are  warned  that  our  journey  is  not 
without  danger,  as  there  may  be 
parties  of  the  enemy  commissioned 
to  impede  the  military  telegraph. 
We  have  a dozen  waggons,  each 
with  a few  soldiers  armed  with 
needle-guns.  At  our  front  ride  1 50 
Uhlans  ; and  our  lieutenant  having 
cried  4 Einsteigen  fur  Paris ! ’ we 
start  out.  Our  videttes  are  out  on 
every  side,  and  we  watch  their  forms 
on  every  hill- top.  Despite  our  maps 
our  party  occasionally  got  on  the 
wrong  road,  and  once  we  went  a 
mile  or  so  in  a direction  which  in 
an  hour  would  have  brought  us  in 
uncomfortable  proximity  to  Metz. 
Our  enquiries  of  the  villagers  soon 
convinced  us  that  they  were  not  to 
be  trusted.  At  Soigne  our  lieu- 
tenant called  to  a young  woman  in 
French.  She  hesitated,  and  when 
he  insisted  burst  into  tears.  Our 
lieutenant  (Roegind,  of  Konigs- 
berg)  was  a gentleman  of  winning 
manners,  and  he  called  to  the 
woman,  ‘ Come ; have  no  fear  at 


all ; I merely  wish  to  ask  you  the 
way  to  Nominy.’  The  woman  ap- 
proached, but  gave  us  no  satisfactory 
information.  4 She  had  never  been 
to  Nominy,  and  knew  only  that  the 
footpath  there  went  to  that  town/ 
It  was  plain  to  us  that  she  knew 
the  road  perfectly  well,  but  our 
lieutenant  would  not  urge  her  to 
give  the  information.  He  said, 

‘ Why  do  you  weep  P ’ 4 My  poor 

husband,’  she  answered,  ‘has  been 
taken  away  from  me.’  4 By  whom ? 7 
4 The  Prussians.’  4 When,  and  for 
what  ? * 4 Day  before  yesterday 

they  took  him  to  drive  a waggon, 
and  I have  not  heard  from  him 
— ah,  mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu!  ’ 4 Do 

not  be  the  least  anxious,’  said 
the  lieutenant ; 4 your  husband  is 
far  safer  driving  for  the  Prussians 
than  he  would  be  anywhere  else  just 
now,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  will 
come  back  safe  and  sound.’  4 You 
will  find,’  added  another  of  our 
party,  ‘that  we  are  not  such  bar- 
barians as  you  have  been  informed/ 
The  poor  woman  showed  her  grati- 
tude through  her  tears.  This  little 
incident  is  certainly  commonplace ; 
that  is  why  I quote  it ; it  repre- 
sents the  usual  tone  in  which  the 
German  officers  spoke  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  they  were 
invading. 

Pont-a-Mousson — which  the  Ger- 
mans facetiously  call  Pont-a -Musset 
— is  a beautiful  little  city.  At  the 
entrance  to  it  was  a French  hospital 
tent.  The  wounded  in  it  were  all 
well-nigh  recovered,  and  they,  with 
their  physicians,  seemed  to  have  a 
comfortable  oasis  amid  our  army, 
which  they  were  not  anxious  to 
leave.  On  arriving  at  a village  the 
proclamation  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
is  posted  immediately  upon  that 
left  by  Napoleon,  with  just  enough 
of  the  latter  left  visible  to  remind 
readers  of  the  authority  that  has 
been  supplanted.  But  there  was 
a proclamation  found  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson  which  excited  a painful 
sensation  among  the  Germans.  I 
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considered  it  curious  enougli  to 
copy,  and  here  it  is  : 

Le  Moire  de  Pont- a- Mousson  a ses  Con- 
citoyens. 

La  scene  si  regrettable  dont  je  yiens 
d’etre  temoin  ne  se  renouvellera  plus. 

J’en  ai  l’espoir. 

J’ai  ete  entendu,  j’ai  ete  compris. 

Tous  les  habitants  intelligents  s’em- 
presseront  d’agir  energiquement  sur  leurs 
concitoyens  pour  leur  faire  comprendre  que 
le  moindre  acte  de  violence  mettrait  la  ville 
et  la  population  en  peril. 

Les  lois  de  la  guerre  veulent  que  les 
populations  paisibles  soient  respectees, 
mais  que  les  populations  hostiles  et  vio- 
lentes  soient  traitees  avec  violence  par  le 
vainqueur. 

Prudence  et  calme,  et  pour  Dieu  obeis- 
sance  a l’autorite  locale,  qui  ne  travaille 
que  pour  le  bien  et  le  repos  des  habitants. 

In  vain  were  all  efforts  to  ex- 
tract by  bribes  and  threats  what 
that  ‘ deplorable  scene  ’ was  which 
the  departing  mayor  alluded  to. 
Every  mouth  was  sealed.  This 
led  to  rumours  that  there  had 
been  in  the  town  a massacre  of 
wounded  Prussians.  At  any  rate 
this  proclamation  admonished  the 
Germans  that  they  were  upon  peril- 
ous ground.  And  they  needed  it. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  a set 
of  good-hearted  fellows  that  the 
people  all  around  them  would  re- 
joice to  see  them  dead  ; that  the 
baker,  but  for  fear,  would  make  his 
loaf  deadly ; and  the  pretty  cham- 
ber-maid would  more  cheerfully 
arrange  their  shrouds  than  their 
sheets. 

The  carelessness  with  which  Bis- 
mark  walks  the  streets  excites 
remark,  tie  entered  this  city  in- 
cognito, and  no  sooner  had  he 
alighted  than  he  began  to  stroll 
about  alone.  I was  in  a shop  in  a 
by- street  when  the  whisper  was 
fairly  hissed  from  door  to  door — 

1 Here  comes  Bismark  ! ’ 

‘ Bismark,  Bismark,  Bismark!’ 

The  people  tumbled  over  each 
other  to  their  doors.  Sure  enough 
it  was  the  Count,  serenely  puffing 
his  cigar.  Women  trembled  and 
men  grew  pale,  as  if  the  Count’s 
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custom  of  drinking  blood  instead  of 
beer,  and  of  supping  on  at  least  two 
Gallic  babies  every  night,  were  no 
secret  to  them  ; while  the  children 
seemed  a shade  disappointed  at  not 
finding  the  one  fiery  eye  in  the  centre 
of  his  forehead. 

On  the  right  of  the  Moselle, 
opposite  the  town,  is  a high  and 
beautiful  hill,  crowned  with  the 
ancient  Castle  Mousson,  now  a 
picturesque  ruin.  One  morning  I 
climbed  the  hill,  and  had  a superb 
view  of  the  country,  including  Metz, 
and  saw  the  troops  of  the  i st 
Army  covering  the  plains  between 
us  and  Metz,  to  protect  the  passage 
of  the  2nd  Army  across  the  river. 
At  this  time  it  was  expected  that 
the  French  would  fall  upon  the 
Germans  while  they  were  making 
this  movement,  but  the  engagement 
of  the  day  before  at  Borny  (Au- 
gust 14)  had  convinced  them  of  the 
futility  of  so  doing.  However,  we 
had  heard  nothing  of  this  battle, 
and  were  hourly  anticipating  a 
battle  on  the  river  above  Metz. 
Desirous,  should  such  occur,  of 
occupying  the  commanding  height, 

I resolved  to  visit  the  Castle  Mousson 
again.  In  company  with  a journalist 
I walked  to  the  top,  but  we  found 
it  utterly  deserted — not  even  a sen- 
tinel left.  From  the  plains  stretch- 
ing towards  Metz  the  army  had 
vanished.  It  then  occurred  to  us 
that  it  was  not  prudent  to  wander 
so  far  from  the  lines,  and  we  pre- 
pared to  descend.  But  we  were 
not  to  be  let  off  so  easily.  From  be-V 
hind  a corner  of  the  ruins  emerged 
two  powerful  Frenchmen,  who 
placed  themselves  across  our  way 
and  demanded  if  we  were  Prus- 
sians. We  exhibited  our  pass- 
ports, but  they  could  not  read 
them.  One  of  them  knew  German 
thoroughly,  but  pretended  he  did 
not,  and  asked  me  to  read  him 
something  from  a bit  of  a German 
paper  he  had  picked  up.  I made 
my  pronunciation  sufficiently  atro- 
cious to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
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hearing  him  say  to  his  comrade, 
‘Pas  Allemand.’  But  this  was  by 
no  means  satisfactory  as  a test.  It 
was  evident  we  were  travelling  with 
the  Germans,  and  we  were  gazing 
about  the  country  with  glasses. 
We  could  detect  the  hard  breath- 
ing, the  low  tremulous  tones  of  our 
cross-examiners,  who  did  not  con- 
ceal from  us  that  we  were  on  trial 
for  our  lives,  and  that  they  were 
holding  weapons  behind  them.  I 
verily  think  that  we  were  saved 
from  an  encounter  which  probably 
would  have  ended  in  our  being 
heard  of  no  more,  for  the  solitude 
was  absolute,  by  a very  trifling  cir- 
cumstance. I had  taken  a luncheon 
along,  and  had  wrapped  it  in  a copy 
of  the  Sunday  Times,  which  some 
Englishman  had  left  in  my  room. 
One  of  the  Frenchmen  began  to  ex- 
amine this  newspaper,  and  it  was 
plain  tli at  the  fact  that  it  was  neither 
German  nor  French  confirmed  to 
him  our  story.  This  incidental 
evidence  at  least  so  far  confused 
the  purpose  of  the  men  that  we 
were  enabled  to  pass  on.  Never- 
theless, we  left  them  in  deep  con- 
sultation, the  result  of  which  was, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  favourable 
to  us.  For  we  went  home  by  a long 
detour,  in  order  to  avoid  a certain 
hop- vintage,  through  which  the  re- 
gular path  lay  ; and  when  we  had 
got  on  the  main  road  again  we  saw 
one  of  the  men  emerge  from  this 
vintage  with  a small  sickle  in  his 
hand.  Soon  after  our  return  three 
peasants  and  a priest  were  brought 
in  chained.  Four  German  soldiers 
had  strayed  into  a village  near  by, 
and  the  priest  and  the  three  peasants 
had  fired  on  them  from  windows, 
killing  all  four. 

These  poor  soldiers  were,  I sus- 
pect, victims  of  the  tobacco-famine 
which  raged  at  Pont-a-Mousson, 
and  were  probably  wandering  to 
find  cigars.  The  French  had  taken 
all  the  tobacco,  and  deep  were  the 
maledictions  upon  them  for  such  a 
savage  mode  of  warfare.  Fabulous 
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sums  were  offered  for  the  poorest 
tobacco,  and  at  last  it  became  neces- 
sary for  those  who  had  cigars  to 
smoke  them  surreptitiously.  About 
the  1 6tli  and  17th  of  August  some 
supplies  of  tobacco  came,  and  per- 
haps if  it  had  not  been  so  the  sol- 
diers would  not  have  fought  so  well 
before  Metz. 

August  16. — This  evening  vast 
numbers  of  peasants  and  bourgeoisie 
from  the  surrounding  country  have 
appeared  in  the  streets.  They  are 
whispering  in  groups  with  each 
other,  and  have  smiling  faces.  It 
is  plain  that  they  have  heard  of 
something  at  the  front  which  is 
agreeable  to  them.  If  the  Germans 
have  a reverse,  the  scenes  in  Pont-a- 
Mousson  will  be  unpleasant.  To-day 
I have  been  secretly  addressed  three 
times  by  Frenchmen,  and  having 
freely  given  an  account  of  myself, 
have  been  told  that  ‘ no  doubt,  in 
case  of  any  danger,  I would  be 
careful  to  be  without  arms,  and  say 
I was  an  American.’ 

Midnight. — There  is  a fearful 
rumour  of  disaster  going  about  the 
city.  In  the  large  market  space  in 
front  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles’s 
head-quarters  are  numbers  of  men, 
frightfully  wounded,  just  in  from 
the  front,  relating  that  they  have 
been  overpowered  by  the  French. 
All  of  these  wounded  declared  to 
the  shuddering  groups  around  them, 
that  the  Germans,  though  outnum- 
bered, had  still  held  their  ground, 
and  that  they — the  wounded — had 
met  the  reinforcements  as  they  were 
brought  off  the  field. 

August  17.  — To  - day  waggons 
loaded  with  wounded  Germans  have 
been  continually  filing  into  the  city, 
which  has  suddenly  become  a vast 
hospital.  The  French  have  lined 
the  streets,  and  gaze  with  uncon- 
cealed delight  upon  their  wounded 
enemies.  At  last  the  French 
wounded  began  to  come  in,  and  the 
excitement  among  the  inhabitants 
has  been  intense.  About  three 
o’clock  a waggon  came  in  bringing 
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four  French  generals  of  high — one 
evidently  of  the  highest — rank.  The 
French  gathered  around  this  wag- 
gon, and  followed  it  in  procession 
to  head-quarters.  Women  rushed 
out  with  wine,  water,  and  fruit,  to 
offer  them ; people  left  their  shops 
unguarded  to  hurry  after  them ; 
and  when  at  length  the  waggon 
came  to  a halt,  though  the  Prussians 
were  all  around,  the  citizens  pressed 
forward  to  kiss  the  hands  of  their 
champions  with  tears.  The  wounded 
officer  of  highest  rank  drew  from 
his  pocket  a package  of  papers 
which  he  handed  to  a French  woman, 
with  a single  word  which  I did  not 
catch,  though  the  scene  was  just 
beneath  my  window.  The  woman 
vanished.  I think  that  if  it  had 
been  a Prussian  general  at  Chalons, 
he  would  hardly  have  had  the  same 
stolid  indifference  to  his  papers 
which  was  exhibited  by  the  Ger- 
mans who  stood  around  while  this 
occurred. 

The  tramp  of  soldiers  through 
Pont-a-Mousson  had  been  almost  in- 
cessant during  every  day,  yet  there 
had  been  a few  hours  of  compara- 
tive quiet  in  the  middle  part  of  each 
night.  But  on  the  night  of  the 
17th  there  was  no  moment  of  rest. 
The  air  was  full  of  the  din  of 
preparation ; bugles  responded  to 
bugles  so  far  around  that  one  was 
bewildered  at  the  extent  of  the 
hosts  which  those  wild  midnight 
notes  were  summoning.  With  these 
bugles  came  a tramp  of  marching 
men,  not  through  one  street  as  be- 
fore, but  through  all ; a multitude 
of  footsteps  blending  to  a kind  of 
roar,  like  innumerable  waves  of  an 
ocean  ; and  now  no  hurrah,  no  sing- 
ing of  * Die  Wacht  am  Rhein.’  The 
midnight  stillness  is  broken  only 
by  the  footfalls  of  moving  hosts,  and 
the  weird  ringing  calls  of  bugles. 

August  18. — At  four  o’clock  this 
morning  I left  Pont-a-Mousson  on 
one  of  the  waggons  of  the  Field- 
Telegraph  Corps.  We  unrolled  our 
wire  for  about  nine  miles  (as  far  as 


Hoveaut-aux-Pres),  when,  finding 
our  progress  slow,  I resolved  to  go 
forward  on  foot.  I had  gone  swiftly 
in  this  way  past  many  troops  and 
trains,  until  I came  to  a wilderness 
of  waggons,  and  knew  I could  not 
be  far  from  the  front.  At  that  mo- 
ment a herald  galloped  past  us  pro- 
claiming, ‘ The  battle  is  beginning ! ’ 
Then  I heard  the  thunder  break  as 
it  were  from  the  heart  of  the  hill 
covered  by  the  Bois  des  Chevaux, 
on  my  right.  The  next  moment  I 
was  entering  the  village  of  Gorze, 
where  a horrible  sight  met  my  view 
— a man  riddled  with  shot,  and 
hanged  by  the  neck  in  a con- 
spicuous place  ! He  was  a French- 
man of  the  village,  who  had  added 
to  the  occupation  of  a spy  the  shoot- 
ing of  a wounded  Prussian  major. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  belief  of  his 
swift  executioners.  One  of  the  most 
pitiable  things  about  this  case  was 
that  several  of  the  man’s  family  came 
out  and  declared  that  he  was  a vile 
scoundrel  who  deserved  his  fate — 
evidently  wishing  to  avert  any  sus- 
picion that  might  fall  upon  them- 
selves. Passing  along  the  road  west- 
ward, I came  upon  the  first  fearful 
traces  of  the  battle  of  Yionville.  This 
road  lies  along  a green  ravine,  strewn 
with  the  knapsacks,  hats,  and  other 
refuse,  which,  as  I concluded,  the 
Prussians  might  have  thrown  aside 
just  before  mounting  the  hill  for 
battle.  How  sweet  and  peaceful  at 
any  other  time  would  have  seemed 
this  ravine ! The  day  had  been 
beautiful,  from  the  time  when  the 
early  moon  and  stars  had  paled 
away  in  the  rosy  summer  morning ; 
and  along  this  embowered  path 
the  flowers  were  blooming  and 
the  birds  carolling,  as  if  they  had 
not  recognised  the  work  of  death 
invading  their  solitude.  A step 
beyond,  and  corpse  after  corpse 
turns  its  ghastly  face  upward ; and 
as  these  increase  in  number,  now 
and  then  the  low  moan  of  a wounded 
man  makes  me  hesitate  to  go  far- 
ther amid  suffering  which  I cannot 
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relieve.  Yet  I press  on,  amid  the 
swords,  rifles,  knapsacks,  and  dead 
horses  and  dead  men.  £ Take 
care  ! ’ cries  a soldier ; ‘ the  field  is 
strewn  with  nnexploded  shells,  and 
to  touch  one  may  be  death.’  Sure 
enough,  there  are  the  ugly  monsters 
all  around ; in  some  places  French 
shrapnels,  in  others  the  scattered 
ammunition  of  Prussian  waggons. 
At  last  I came  within  sight  of  a 
company,  among  whom  I recognised 
afar  off  one  figure  that  signalled 
the  Grosshauptquartiers  of  the 
King.  Standing  forward,  apart 
from  the  rest,  Count  Bismark, 
motionless,  gazing  upon  the  tre- 
mendous scene  enacted  below,  was 
as  a landmark.  Approaching,  I 
recognised  some  of  those  present : 
the  King,  standing  still  and  silent, 
unable  to  take  his  eyes  from  the 
fearful  field  stretching  out  from  his 
feet,  covered  with  dead  men,  and 
watching  sadly  those  who  were 
engaged  in  burying  them ; by  his 
side  Moltke,  with  his  great  brow 
and  luminous  eye,  needing  no  glass 
to  enable  him  to  sweep  the  horizon ; 
to  the  left,  the  Princes  Frederick 
Charles,  Albert,  and  Charles  ; to  the 
right  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan 
of  the  United  States,  and  a group 
of  German  officers.  All  of  the 
Prussians  were  splendidly  dressed, 
and  were  men  of  noble  figure, 
Sheridan  being  an  oddly  small  figure 
by  their  side.  As  I was  hastening 
towards  the  group  a troop  of  Uhlans 
rode  up  behind,  and  without  seem- 
ing to  see  the  royal  party  dashed 
past  them  with  a loud  hurrah 
towards  the  battle.  Among  them  I 
thought  I discovered  Count  Bis- 
mark’s eldest  son,  a fine-looking, 
blonde  youth,  whom  the  day  before  I 
had  seen  at  Pont-a-Mousson  inde- 
fatigable in  finding  places  for  the 
wounded,  among  whom  he  was  soon 
to  be  numbered.  When  the  Uhlans 
had  passed,  Count  Bismark,  who  had 
been  standing  in  front,  turned,  with 
an  exhausted  look,  and  taking  two 
or  three  knapsacks  from  the  ground 


made  them  into  a seat.  But  he 
could  not  rest ; he  rose  again, 
walked  back  and  forth  for  a time, 
and  at  length  went  to  a little  raised 
canvas  picket-tent  and  stretched 
himself  at  full  length  on  the  ground 
beneath  it. 

An  adjutant  gave  me  some  ac- 
count of  the  present  position  of  the 
forces,  and  of  the  events  which  led 
to  their  situation. 

The  battle  of  Vionville  (16th) 
had  prevented  the  French  from  re- 
treating to  Verdun  by  the  main  road, 
which,  marked  with  poplars,  lay 
half-a-mile  to  our  left.  The  battle 
to-day  was  to  prevent  their  retreat 
by  another  road  branching  off  to  the 
north  of  us.  For  this  nearly  all  the 
forces  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Armies 
were  hurried  up  on  the  1 7th.  The 
1 st  Army  was  set  in  the  woods  south 
of  Gravelotte,  representing  the  Prus- 
sian right.  Preserving  connection 
with  this,  the  2nd  Army  had  march- 
ed swiftly  towards  Verneville,  at 
which  village  the  French  were  en- 
countered.  At  eleven  o’clock  the 
French  right  extended  to  Ste. 
Marie-aux-Chenes,  and  their  lines 
stretched  along  by  St.  Ail,  the  Bois 
de  la  Cusse,  the  Bois  de  Genevaux, 
Gravelotte,  and  all  the  heights  be- 
tween the  last-named  village  and 
Metz.  All  this  line  was  upon  a 
great  range  of  wooded  hills,  repre- 
senting a position  which  seemed 
almost  impregnable.  Occasional 
firing  was  heard  in  the  direction 
of  Verneville,  announcing  that  the 
9th  corps  of  the  2nd  Army  had 
begun  the  fighting.  When  this 
was  heard,  the  part  of  the  1st 
Army  stationed  in  the  Bois  des 
Ognons  fired  upon  the  enemy  at 
Gravelotte.  Both  armies  had  been 
thus  fairly  brought  into  the  action 
about  noon,  from  which  hour  until 
the  last  bomb  burst  I remained 
watching  so  much  of  the  field  as 
could  be  seen  from  our  hill. 

It  was  a marvellous  panorama. 
From  our  point  we  saw  a vast 
open  field,  gradually  descending 
m m 2 
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to  the  village  of  Gravelotte,  whicli 
was  about  two  miles  to  the  east. 
The  plain  was  on  the  right  fringed 
with  thick  woods — at  a mile’s 
distance  ; and  on  the  left,  beyond 
the  Yerdun  road  with  its  pretty 
villages,  were  woods  again,  about 
two  miles  off.  The  plains  on 
our  side,  in  front  of  Gravelotte, 
were  covered  with  Prussian  infantry 
reserves.  As  yet  it  was  a battle  of 
artillery,  and  the  air  over  the  battle- 
field swarmed  with  what  at  first 
glance  seemed  to  be  white  bal- 
loons. From  the  heights  beyond 
Gravelotte  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  there  was  a steady  fire  from 
large  guns,  responded  to  by  heavy 
guns  of  which  we  could  see  but  few, 
owing  to  the  intervening  woods 
on  our  right,  but  the  well-directed 
curves  of  whose  shells  we  could  trace 
in  the  air — and  could  trace,  too,  in 
the  cessation  here  and  there  of  the 
French  fire  at  certain  points.  It 
must  have  been  nearly  three  o’clock 
when  we  first  saw  the  infantry  of 
the  ist  Army  filing  out  from  be- 
hind the  woods  to  engage  in  the 
battle.  It  looked  like  some  enor- 
mous serpent  crawling  out  of  its 
concealment.  A terrific  volley  was 
opened  upon  it.  Before  that  we 
had  heard  through  all  the  roar  the 
occasional  growl  of  the  mitrailleuse  ; 
but  now  when  this  great  dark  ana- 
conda crawled  out  the  strange 
growling  whirr  of  the  revolving 
cannon  became  the  chief  sound,  and 
the  poplars  of  the  distant  road  be- 
came concealed  by  their  perpetual 
smoke.  To  estimate  the  storm,  says 
Richter,  do  not  count  the  hailstones, 
but  the  bruised  and  broken  trees 
and  flowers.  Alas  ! the  generals 
who,  from  our  hill,  gazed  on  the 
advancing  infantry  had  reason  to 
turn  pale  as  they  saw  the  dreadful 
gaps  in  that  long  line  of  men.  But 
cut  through  in  many  places  as  he 
was,  anaconda  pieced  himself  to- 
gether again,  and  glided  ever  on- 
ward, the  tail  of  him  never  becoming 
visible.  ‘ Why  don’t  they  fire  ? ’ 


cried  some  one  in  the  party,  who 
saw  the  dark  track  of  fallen 
men.  But  they  did  not  fire  for 
a long  time.  Meantime  we  could 
see  on  the  hillsides  the  puffs 
of  musketry  belched  out  of  the 
earth.  The  French  had  buried 
themselves  in  rifle-pits,  and  the 
hills  seemed  on  fire.  The  Germans 
pressed  on  — an  ever-encroaching 
wall  that  nothing  could  stop  or  stay. 
At  last  a great  blaze  from  our  side  ; 
then  another  and  another ; a long 
snow-white  curtain  of  smoke  ; what 
is  behind  it  P 

The  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
was  such  that  the  smoke  of  the  guns 
at  once  ascended,  and  stood  like 
snow-white  columns  around  an  am- 
phitheatre. We  could  very  soon 
see  the  effect  of  the  Prussian  fire. 
The  foremost  of  the  rifle-pits  had 
become  the  graves  of  those  who 
fired  from  them.  The  Prussians  had 
slowly  filtered  through  the  village 
of  Gravelotte — they  had  evidently 
pressed  the  French  back — but  it 
was  only  to  see  them  reach  a more 
formidable  situation. 

The  battle  now  raged  across 
a deep  ravine.  The  eastern  side 
of  this  ravine  is  some  forty  feet 
higher  than  the  western  side,  and 
the  woods  on  that  side  are  much 
thicker ; in  fighting  across  this 
ravine  therefore  the  French  had 
every  advantage,  and  it  really 
seemed  for  a time  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  dislodge  them.  Here 
the  French  made  a most  terrible 
fight.  They  had  no  advantage  now 
by  reason  of  the  superior  range  of 
the  chassepot:  the  Prussians  had 
steadily  marched  forward  until  the 
firing  must  have  been  across  a dis- 
tance of  only  four  hundred  yards  at 
the  widest  point  of  separation.  And 
henceforth  it  was  all  a question  of 
which  had  the  most  men  to  be  shot. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the 
manoeuvring  in  the  preparations  for 
this  situation,  there  was  none  now\ 
By  six  o’clock  the  Germans  had 
formed  their  two  armies  into  a vast 
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solid  crescent  stretching  from  the 
field  before  St.  Privat  to  Vaux ; 
and  in  the  hollow  of  this  crescent 
were  the  ranks  of  the  French, 
holding  still  a powerful  position, 
but  suffering  terribly  without 
making  any  apparent  impression 
upon  the  ever  renewed  hosts  before 
them.  It  seemed  a rival  count  be- 
tween the  census  of  France  and  that 
of  Germany,  with  Death  for  teller. 
Shooting  and  beino*  shot — shooting; 
and  being  shot — this  for  hour  after 
hour. 

From  their  high  position  the 
French  could  look  down  upon  the 
whole  field  and  all  the  heights  occu- 
pied by  the  Germans;  and  if,  through 
the  smoke  and  flame,  the  French 
commanders  were  watching  the 
plains  before  them,  they  must  have 
seen  the  coils  of  fate  closing  upon 
them  with  the  interminable  armies 
that  marched  forward  ceaselessly 
from  every  point  of  the  horizon. 
From  Verne ville  and  Vionville,  from 
Flavigny  and  Buxieres,  and  most  of 
all  from  that  mysterious  wood  to 
their  left  which  seemed  to  hold  all 
Germany,  the  Prussians  advanced, 
and  their  dark  lines  seemed  as  the 
fingers  of  a mighty  hand  whose 
clutch  could  not  be  escaped. 

There  was  one  point  very  hotly 
contested — the  road  beyond  Grave- 
lotte  stretching  through  the  ravine. 
There  a splendid  regiment  of  Prus- 
sian cavalry  dashed  between  precipi- 
tous heights,  about  the  time  that  a 
similar  charge  was  being  made  at 
St.  Privat.  What  became  of  this 
regiment  one  who  walked  that  road 
next  day  could  have  no  difficulty  in 
learning.  Their  effort  seemed  to  be 
to  break  up  a point  of  co-operation 
between  the  French  wings  which 
was  telling  very  seriously  upon  the 
Prussians.  The  French  almost  de- 
stroyed that  body  of  cavalry.  They 
then  moved  forward  a little,  and 
seemed  to  get  a slight  advantage ; 
but  if  at  that  moment  they  indulged 
a dream  of  still  breaking  into  the 
Verdun  road,  the  dream  was  speedily 


dispelled;  for,  even  then,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  even  the  interminable 
German  hosts  must  at  last  have 
gathered,  there  came  straight  across 
our  hill,  marching  steadily  to  that 
same  point,  a new  army.  Whence 
came  this  army  ? was  a question 
which  many  asked,  but  none  an- 
swered. It  took  up  its  position  all 
along  the  road,  without  entering  into 
the  action  at  all.  Its  presence  was 
enough.  Had  the  great  curving 
wall  which  was  closing  around  the 
French  been  broken  through,  hero 
was  yet  another  army,  fresh  and 
strong,  against  which  the  exhausted 
forces  of  Bazaine  could  not  have 
stood  for  an  instant. 

From  the  time  that  this  army 
marched  upon  the  field  the  French 
fire  seemed  to  me  to  slacken.  How 
and  then,  on  their  extreme  right 
and  their  extreme  left,  the  horrible 
roar  became  furious,  but  the  centre 
was  more  and  more  silent ; and 
now  and  then,  as  the  twilight  be- 
gan to  fall,  we  could  hear  the  hur- 
rahs of  the  Prussians  as  the  long- 
defended  heights  were  yielded,  point 
by  point. 

As  the  French  had  retreated,  the 
King  and  his  generals  had  mounted 
their  horses  and  rode  forward,  and 
those  of  us  who  had  not  horses  had 
walked  nearer.  And  when  the  twi- 
light came  we  could  tell  from  the 
lines  and  points  of  flame,  better  than 
from  sight,  how  completely  the 
French  had  been  driven  back.  The 
position  of  their  large  guns  was 
shown  now  only  by  fiery  bombs 
bursting  at'points  which  they  them- 
selves had  held  in  the  morning. 

At  half-past  eight  all  was  still. 
Over  all  the  mighty  plain  no  sound 
whatever  could  be  heard.  The 
smoke  which  in  the  morning  had 
risen  toward  the  heavens  had  now 
descended  and  completely  enveloped 
the  battle-field.  The  pillars  of 
cloud  were  changed  for  those  of 
fire,  for  in  three  directions  we 
could  see  the  lurid  light  of  burning 
villages.  As  I turned  away  from 
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the  fearful  scene  there  came — about 
a quarter  before  nine  — another 
roll  of  the  mitrailleuses,  and  a few 
balls  of  fire  and  smoke  following 
the  retreating  army.  Then  fell  a 
death-like  silence,  which  was  not 
again  broken.  ‘The  battle  seems 
over  P ’ I said  to  one  of  high  rank, 
who  stood  near  me.  ‘ Yes,’  he  re- 
plied, ‘ and  I think  we  may  now  say 
that  the  war  is  virtually  over.’ 

I passed  the  night  in  a house  at 
Gorze,  sitting  at  the  window.  The 
one  large  street  of  the  village  was, 
from  midnight  to  daybreak,  a scene 
of  fearful  confusion.  Waggons 
loaded  with  wounded  and  groaning 
men  were  inextricably  massed  to- 
gether, and  at  every  door  the  in- 
habitants were  receiving  into  their 
houses  the  bleeding  forms  of  friend 
and  foe.  Standing  before  teamsters 
and  surgeons,  listening  to  vehement 
directions  which  they  could  not  un- 
derstand, the  poor  French  women 
were  pictures  of  despair.  The 
house  in  which  I stayed  contained 
nine  or  ten  wounded  men,  and 
Monsieur  and  Madame — though 
evidently  cut  to  the  heart  by  the 
defeat  of  the  French — devoted  them- 
selves tenderly  and  sleeplessly  to 
the  sufferers,  who  were  all  Prussians. 
A wounded  officer  offered  money, 
but  the  lady  said,  ‘ I cannot  take 
money  from  Prussians.’ 

Early  in  the  morning  I wandered 
to  the  battle-field.  On  what  scenes 
did  that  soft  summer  morning,  with 
its  silvery  moon,  look  down ! On 
the  doorsteps  of  burnt  houses  that 
had  been  their  homes,  fair  young 
girls  sat  weeping,  not  knowing 
where  their  friends  were,  or  even 
whether  they  were  alive  ; and  about 
these  were  groups  of  rough  Ger- 
man soldiers,  with  honest  tears  in 
their  eyes,  offering  to  the  miserable 
ones  the  contents  of  their  haver- 
sacks. Along  the  roads,  and  over 
fields,  homeless  and  frightened  pea- 


sants were  fleeing.  The  churches 
were  the  buildings  first  used  to 
shelter  the  wounded,  whose  moan- 
ings  were  heart-breaking.  Every- 
where and  anywhere  the  exhausted 
soldiers  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  combat  had  laid  them  down  to 
sleep ; and  now  and  then  some 
sleepless  one  sat  gazing  with  mute 
grief  on  the  lifeless  form  of  a well- 
known  comrade.  I pressed  to  the 
extreme  front,  and  saw  the  French 
in  their  camp  on  the  height  of  St. 
Quentin — they  and  their  tents  made 
a curious  tableau  ; while  near  by 
the  soldiers  who  had  driven  them 
there  were  burying  their  dead  in 
vast  graves,  some  of  them  singing 
with  faltering  voices  the  old  funereal 
chorales  of  the  Fatherland.  The 
ground  was  strewn  with  swords 
and  rifles  gleaming  in  the  sunlight, 
and  letters  were  scattered  about, 
some  of  which  I picked  up  and 
read ; each  linked  the  dead  man  at 
whose  side  it  lay  with  loving  hearts 
which  must  be  pierced  with  his. 
At  one  point  horses  that  had  been 
wounded  and  rendered  useless  were 
being  shot.  They  fell  with  piteous 
groans,  their  faces  preserving  after 
death  the  most  painful  and  human- 
like expressions,  as  indeed  did  the 
faces  of  all  the  horses  I saw  dead  on 
the  battle-field.  It  were  a sufficient 
punishment,  I thought,  for  those  on 
whom  the  guilt  of  this  war  rests, 
could  they  be  made  to  w^alk  step  by 
step  over  this  field  and  through 
these  villages. 

About  noon  a severe  thunder- 
storm swept  over  Gravelotte,  with 
copious  rain,  which  must  have  been 
grateful  to  the  wounded  men  who 
had  not  yet  been  removed,  and  who 
lay  burning  with  fever,  and  crying 
for  water.  It  passed  swiftly  on  in 
the  direction  of  Metz,  and  soon 
after  a perfect  rainbow  hovered 
with  glowing  arch  over  the  fields  of 
pain  and  death. 
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A NOVEL  WAY  OF  STUDYING  THE  STARS. 
By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S., 

Author  of  * Saturn,’  ‘ Other  Worlds  than  Ours,’  &c. 


mHE  celestial  depths  have  been 
JL  studied  during  many  ages,  and 
by  means  of  various  instruments. 
They  have  been  mapped  and  charted 
and  gauged,  and  the  laws  according 
to  which  the  stars  seem  to  be  dis- 
tributed have  been  carefully  studied 
with  the  object  of  determining  the 
real  arrangement  of  these  orbs 
throughout  space.  But  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  it  has  never  yet  occurred 
to  astronomers  to  apply  to  the 
study  of  the  heavens  two  simple 
and  perhaps  insignificant  instru- 
ments, by  means  of  which  I have 
lately  been  endeavouring  to  eluci- 
date the  subject  of  stellar  distribu- 
tion. I think  I may  safely  claim  to 
be  the  first  who  has  sought  to  in- 
terpret the  secrets  of  the  heavens 
with  the  aid  of  a pair  of  scissors 
and  a trustworthy  balance. 

Lest  the  reader  should  be  tempted 
to  dismiss  at  once  all  consideration 
of  such  trivial  methods  of  research, 
let  me  remind  him,  in  passing,  that 
these  simple  instruments  have  al- 
ready been  employed  to  solve  an 
important  problem  of  terrestrial 
physics.  All  our  books  on  geography 
speak  of  the  proportion  between  the 
oceans  and  the  continents  of  our 
earth,  but  the  simple  contrivance 
by  means  of  which  this  proportion 
has  been  determined  is  not  so  com- 
monly mentioned.  On  a reference 
to  Humboldt’s  Cosmos  it  will  be 
found  that  the  method  of  procedure 
was  as  follows: — From  the  strips 
of  paper  intended  to  cover  an  ordi- 
nary terrestrial  globe  the  parts 
representing  land  were  carefully  cut 
out  with  a pair  of  scissors ; they 
were  then  placed  in  a delicate 
balance  and  weighed ; the  same 
was  next  done  with  the  remainder 
of  the  paper — that  is,  the  part  re- 
presenting oceans.  The  relation 


between  land  and  sea  surfaces  fol- 
lowed at  once  from  the  relation 
between  the  observed  weights  of  a 
few  seemingly  insignificant  scraps 
of  paper. 

It  had  long  since  occurred  to  me 
that  a similar  method  might  be 
applied  to  the  strips  of  paper  in- 
tended to  cover  a celestial  globe. 
One  could  thus  determine  the  rela- 
tive richness  with  which  stars  are 
spread  over  certain  regions  of  the 
heavens,  or  determine  the  actual 
extent  of  such  regions  as  the  Milky 
Way,  the  great  nebular  districts, 
and  so  on. 

But  there  was  one  objection  to 
the  plan.  It  was  rather  costly.  We 
can  readily  obtain  a copy  of  Messrs. 
Maltby’s  Star-Atlas,  in  which  the 
strips  for  covering  a globe  are  in- 
cluded ; but  when  we  have  this 
valuable  work  we  are  scarcely  dis- 
posed to  cut  up  the  beautifully  en- 
graved maps.  Nor,  again,  is  it  easy 
when  a number  of  small  portions  of 
the  heavens  are  thus  presented  in 
different  maps  to  complete  the  pro- 
cess of  dissection  by  which  the  ex- 
tent of  different  regions  is  to  be 
determined.  And  then  there  is  not 
as  in  the  case  of  a terrestrial  globe 
one  question  only  to  solve,  there 
are  half  a dozen  at  least ; and  each 
would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  a 
fresh  atlas. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a way  of 
getting  over  this  difficulty. 

It  is  possible  to  map  a hemi- 
sphere— nay,  the  whole  heavens  if 
we  will — on  a plane  surface,  in  such 
sort  that  every  space  on  the  heavens 
shall  cover  its  true  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  map.  This  mode  of 
mapping  is  not  at  all  suitable  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  which  maps 
are  intended  to  subserve  ; for  this 
true  representation  of  superficial 
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proportion  is  secured  only  by  intro- 
ducing a very  marked  distortion 
of  the  shapes  of  different  regions. 
Everyone  knows  bow  strangely  dis- 
torted the  British  Isles  are  in  an 
ordinary  map  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere ; but  they  would  be  even 
more  singularly  shaped  if  these 
maps  were  on  the  particular  projec- 
tion I am  now  referring  to. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  mere 
distortion  is  of  no  importance  where 
one  seeks  only  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive dimensions  of  different  regions. 
Most  fortunately  too,  the  plan  of 
projection  is  a very  simple  one,  and 
the  constructions  involved  are  re- 
markably easy.1 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  by 
such  a contrivance  one  can  deter- 
mine the  relative  dimensions  of  any 
part  of  the  celestial  sphere  without 
sacrificing  an  atlas  or  a globe.  It 
is  necessary  first  to  map  down  the 
two  hemispheres,  each  on  a large 
sheet  of  good  paper  uniform  in  tex- 
ture. Then  all  the  paper  outside 
each  circular  map  must  be  cut  away, 
and  each  map  weighed.  Of  course 
the  two  maps  would  be  of  equal 
weight  if  each  sheet  were  of  the 
same  thickness.  But  large  sheets 
of  drawing  paper,  even  though  of 
the  same  general  quality,  often 
differ  appreciably  in  weight ; and  it 
is  well,  in  such  researches  as  I am 
describing,  to  weigh  each  map  sepa- 
rately, so  that  afterwards  one  can 
compare  the  weight  of  any  part  with 
the  weight  of  the  map  from  which 
it  has  been  cut. 

Let  it  be  noted,  in  passing,  that 
this  plan  can  be  adopted  for  testing 
the  relation  between  land  and  sea 
surfaces  ; and  it  is  probable  that 


more  trustworthy  results  would 
be  obtained  by  carefully  drawing 
the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres on  such  a projection  as  I 
have  described,  and  cutting  out 
continents  and  islands,  than  by  ap- 
plying the  same  process  of  section 
to  the  numerous  strips  required  for 
covering  a globe. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  various 
astronomical  questions  which  the 
process  of  weighing  may  help  to 
resolve. 

During  the  last  few  years  I have 
been  led  to  recognise  several  pecu- 
liarities in  the  distribution  of  the 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  pecu- 
liarities which  appear  to  be  opposed 
to  the  ordinarily  accepted  theories 
respecting  the  sidereal  system.  For 
example,  there  is  a tendency  among 
such  stars  to  associate  into  streams 
and  groups,  and  clustering  aggre- 
gations, covering,  perhaps,  several 
constellations,  or  at  least  distin- 
guished, by  the  extent  of  space  they 
cover,  from  such  clusters  as  the 
Pleiades  or  the  Beehive  in  Cancer. 
Then,  again,  there  are  regions  of 
the  heavens  where  stars  are  sparsely 
distributed,  lying  side  by  side  some- 
times with  other  regions  in  which 
stars  are  spread  with  unusual  rich- 
ness. One  other  peculiarity  of  this 
sort  is  in  an  even  more  marked 
manner  opposed  to  those  ordinarily 
accepted  views  according  to  which 
the  lucid  stars  form  but,  as  it  were, 
the  threshold  of  the  great  sidereal 
system  gauged  by  the  Herschels. 
Over  the  Milky  Way,  whose  light, 
according  to  those  view's,  comes 
from  multitudes  of  stars  lying  at 
distances  immeasurably  exceeding 
those  of  the  lucid  stars,  the  latter 


1 There  are  several  methods  of  drawing  a map  of  a complete  globe,  in  such  a way 
that  all  spaces  shall  be  presented  of  their  true  relative  dimensions.  I described  three 
such  methods  in  a paper  which  appeared  in  the  Intellectual  Observer  for  June  1865.  Of 
these  three  methods,  one  was  a mere  extension  of  Flamsteed’s  projection.  I imagined 
the  other  two  to  be  original ; but  I have  since  found  that  one  of  them  (the  plan  which 
is  referred  to  above)  had  been  proposed  long  before  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  In  my 
Handbook  of  the  Stars  this  plan  is  described,  and  its  properties  proved,  without  any 
reference  to  Sir  John  Herschel’s  prior  description  of  the  plan,  which  became  known  to 
me  a few  months  only  after  I had  published  that  treatise. 
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seem  yet  spread  so  much  more 
richly  than  over  surrounding  regions 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  in  truth 
they  are  immersed  amid  the  groups 
of  faint  stars  whose  united  lustre 
produces  the  milky  light  of  the 
galaxy.  It  is  obviously  a matter  of 
great  moment  to  determine  whether 
this  relation  is  apparent  only  or 
real ; since  if  it  be  real  it  follows 
inevitably  that  the  faint  stars  in  the 
Milky  Way  are  for  the  most  part 
really  small  and  not  merely  faint 
from  enormity  of  distance. 

And  here,  at  the  very  threshold 
of  the  enquiry,  a problem  presented 
itself  for  solution  which  my  new 
method — the  ‘scissors  and  balance 
method  ’ let  it  be  called — was  com- 
petent to  solve  very  easily.  I think 
there  is  no  work  on  astronomy  in 
which  the  actual  extent  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere  occupied  by  the  Milky 
Way  is  referred  to,  or  in  which  any 
estimate  of  this  extent  is  given.  It 
is  clear  that  by  ordinary  methods 
the  determination  of  the  surface  of 
so  strangely  complicated  a zone  as 
the  galaxy,  with  its  convolutions 
and  broken  branches,  and  those 
islands  of  light  and  lakes  of  dark- 
ness pictured  in  Sir  John  Herschel’s 
Southern  Observations , would  be  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  But  it 
is  an  exceedingly  easy  matter  to  cut 
out  from  a map  the  parts  marked 
down  as  belonging  to  the  galaxy, 
and  to  weigh  those  parts  against 
the  rest  of  the  map. 

In  this  way  I found  that  the 
southern  half  of  the  galaxy  covers 
one- eleventh  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, while  the  northern  half  of 
the  zone  covers  one-tenth  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  I had  antici- 
pated a different  result,  since  the 
southern  part  of  the  Milky  Way 
seems  to  cover  a larger  space  than 
the  northern ; but  repeated  trials 
led  always  to  the  same  result ; and 
when  a tracing  of  tbe  two  half  zones 
had  been  made  on  a single  sheet  of 
paper,  the  northern  portion  was 
always  found  to  outweigh  the 


southern.  The  fact  is  that  the 
remarkably  wide  range  of  the 
Milky  Way  over  the  southern  con- 
stellations Scorpio  and  Sagittarius 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
extensive  lacunce  in  this  region. 

It  follows  that  the  whole  of  the 
galaxy  covers  between  one-tenth 
and  one-eleventh  of  the  heavens. 
This  I believe  is  the  first  estimate 
that  has  ever  been  formed  of  the 
proportion. 

To  turn,  however,  to  the  express 
object  of  the  new  mode  of  research 
— the  determination  of  the  relative 
richness  of  stellar  distribution  in 
different  parts  of  the  heavens. 

It  was  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  mark  in  all  the  stars  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  There  is  no 
perfect  list  of  such  stars,  but  the 
British  Association  Catalogue  of 
8,316  stars  is  supposed  to  contain 
all  but  a very  few  of  the  lucid  stars. 
Removing  the  telescopic  stars  from 
this  list — that  is,  all  the  stars  below 
the  sixth  magnitude — there  remain 
5,850  stars  of  the  first  six  orders. 
To  mark  in,  in  their  proper  places, 
so  many  as  5,850  stars  is  a work 
requiring  much  time,  if  carried  out 
directly  from  the  catalogue  itself. 
Considering  that  the  maps  of  hemi- 
spheres would  have  no  value  at  all 
except  for  the  particular  enquiry 
I was  upon,  the  labour  involved 
wrould  have  been  somewhat  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  antecedent  proba- 
bility that  the  results  would  be  of 
interest.  But  for  this,  and  my  very 
limited  leisure,  the  results  I am 
about  to  present  would  have  been 
obtained  three  or  four  years  ago. 
The  recent  completion  of  my  atlas, 
however,  rendered  it  possible  for  me 
to  mark  in  the  5,850  stars  on  the 
projections  of  the  two  hemispheres 
much  more  easily  and  quickly  than 
if  I had  worked  directly  from  the 
catalogue. 

Having  completed  this  work,  I 
placed  each  map  upon  six  large 
sheets  of  drawing  paper,  of  uniform 
quality  and  texture,  and  pricked  off* 
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all  the  stars  upon  the  six  sheets  at 
once.  These  pin-hole  maps  were  to 
be  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  frag- 
ments weighed.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  as  no  ink  was  used  in  marking 
the  stars  there  was  no  addition  to 
the  weight  of  the  paper,  though  I 
by  no  means  assert  that  the  enquiry 
was  one  of  such  extreme  delicacy 
that  the  additional  weight  of  the 
ink- spots  would  have  appreciably 
affected  the  result. 

The  first  process  of  weighing  and 
counting  was  applied  to  the  Milky 
Way.  I was  particularly  anxious 
to  test  the  truth  of  a view  which  I 
had  put  forward  long  since,  that 
the  lucid  stars  are  much  more 
thickly  strewn  on  the  Milky  Way 
than  over  the  rest  of  the  heavens. 
In  most  works  on  astronomy  the 
contrary  is  asserted.  Sir  John 
Herschel’s  clear  vision  had  not 
failed,  however,  to  recognise  the 
peculiarity,  and  accordingly  we 
find,  in  his  Outlines  of  Astronomy , 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  that 
the  lucid  stars  do  congregate  some- 
what more  thickly  than  elsewhere 
upon  and  near  to  the  Milky  Way.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  though,  that 
in  his  wonderful  work  on  the 
Southern  Heavens  (a  perfect  store- 
house of  astronomical  facts)  he 
mentions  as  the  result  of  a system- 
atic process  of  enquiry,  that  the 
lucid  stars  do  not  congregate  on  or 
near  the  galactic  zone,  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  condensation  of  stars  on 
that  region  begins  only  to  be 
marked  and  obvious  after  we  have 
passed  the  ninth  and  tenth  orders 
of  star-magnitude.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  notice  this  seeming  dis- 
crepancy. Both  opinions  are  per- 
fectly just.  If  we  treat  the 
galaxy  as  a zone,  taking  a uni- 
form band  of  the  heavens  along 
the  region  covered  by  the  contorted 
and  complex  streams  of  the  Milky 
Way,  we  do  not  find  any  signs  of 
greater  aggregation  of  lucid  stars 
either  on  the  zone  itself  or  in  its 
neighbourhood;  and  yet,  looking  at 


the  Milky  Way  as  it  actually  ap- 
pears in  the  heavens,  we  do  find 
signs  of  such  aggregation.  It  is 
because  the  aggregation  follows  the 
contortions  and  complexities  of  the 
Milky  Way  itself,  while  the  gaps 
and  lacunce  are  left  relatively  clear 
of  lucid  stars,  that  both  the  state- 
ments made  by  Sir  John  Herschel 
are  justified.  The  richness  of  stars 
on  the  Milky  Way  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  sparseness  of  their 
distribution  close  by ; so  that  when 
we  take  a uniform  zone  covering 
the  Milky  Way,  and  also  its  gaps 
and  lacunce , we  fail  to  recognise 
either  the  richness  of  one  region  or 
the  poverty  of  the  other.  The  in- 
dications which  might  guide  us  to 
important  conclusions  are  placed 
completely  out  of  view  by  the  pro- 
cess of  taking  averages  ; the  irregu- 
larities of  the  field  we  are  working 
over  and  surveying  are  smoothed 
away  just  where  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  they  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

How  let  us  see  what  the  new 
method  tells  us  as  to  this  interest- 
ing subject  of  enquiry. 

We  have  seen  that  the  southern 
half  of  the  Milky  Way  covers 
one-eleventh  part  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  contains  no  less 
than  618  lucid  stars.  So  that  if 
the  whole  heavens  were  strewn 
with  equal  richness  there  would  be 
twenty-two  times  6 1 8 lucid  stars,  or 
13,596  instead  of  the  5,850  actually 
observed.  The  northern  part  of 
the  Milky  Way  covers  one-tenth  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  con- 
tains 497  stars  ; so  that  if  the  whole 
heavens  were  strewn  with  equal 
richness  there  would  be  twenty 
times  497  stars,  or  9,940  instead  of 
5,850, 

Taking  the  whole  of  the  Milky 
Way,  we  find  no  less  than  1,115 
stars  in  a space  covering  between 
one-tenth  and  one-eleventh  of  the 
celestial  sphere.  So  that  if  the 
whole  heavens  were  spread  as  richly 
with  stars  there  would  be  about 
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11,650  stars,  or  almost  twice  as 
many  as  are  actually  observed. 

But  now  a very  singular  result 
has  to  be  noticed.  In  the  dark 
gaps  and  lacunae  in  the  Milky  Way 
there  are  very  few  lucid  stars  in- 
deed. There  is  no  reason,  accord- 
ing to  accepted  views,  why  lucid 
stars  should  avoid  these  gaps ; on 
the  contrary,  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  spread  rather  richly 
so  near  the  galactic  zone  ; but  as 
a matter  of  fact  they  are  wanting 
there.  I weigh  the  ‘ coal  sacks,’  as 
the  lacunae  are  termed,  and  also  the 
space  between  the  two  streams  of 
the  Milky  Way  where  it  is  double, 
and  I find  that  these  regions  cover 
in  all  about  one  sixty-second  part 
of  the  whole  celestial  sphere.  Upon 
them  there  are  found  but  twenty 
lucid  stars.  So  that  if  the  whole 
heavens  were  not  more  richly  strewn 
-with  stars,  there  would  be  but 

I, 240  visible  stars  instead  of  5,850. 

It  surely  is  a most  significant 

fact  that  whereas  the  Milky  Way 
itself  is  so  thickly  strewn  with 
lucid  stars  that  the  whole  heavens, 
spread  as  richly,  would  contain 

I I , 650  stars,  the  lacunae  and  gaps  are 
so  poverty-stricken  that  were  the 
celestial  sphere  as  poorly  spangled 
with  stars,  we  should  see  but  1,240, 
or  less  than  one-ninth  the  former 
number.  To  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this  result,  the  reader  must 
remember  that  according  to  ac- 
cepted views  there  is  no  antecedent 
reason  whatever  for  expecting  that 
the  absence  of  that  nebulous  light 
which  comes  from  telescopic  stars 
should  involve  an  absence  of  lucid 
stars.  The  telescopic  stars  are  sup- 
posed to  be  very  much  farther  off* 
than  the  lucid  orbs ; so  that  such 
an  association  as  I have  described 
is  as  surprising  and  unexpected 
as  though  the  clouds  on  a summer 
sky  should  seem  arranged  in  lines 
and  cross-lines,  corresponding  to 
the  bars  and  sashes  of  a window 
through  which  we  viewed  those 
clouds. 


We  have  only  to  read  Sir  John 
Herschel’s  words  having  reference 
to  the  supposed  proof  that  no  such 
relation  exists,  in  order  to  feel  the 
full  significance  of  the  now  esta- 
blished fact  that  the  relation  is  ex- 
hibited in  a very  marked  manner. 
Sir  John  Hersehel,  by  taking  zones 
over  the  Milky  Way,  instead  of 
the  Milky  Way  itself — a perfectly 
just  course  be  it  remarked,  if  only 
the  accepted  views  are  just — found, 
as  I have  mentioned,  that  £ the  ten- 
dency to  greater  frequency,  or  the 
increase  of  density  in  respect  of 
statistical  distribution,  in  approach- 
ing the  Milky  Way,  is  quite  imper- 
ceptible among  stars  of  a higher 
magnitude  than  the  eighth  ’ . . . 
and  that  * it  is  with  the  eleventh 
magnitude  that  it  first  becomes  con- 
spicuous.’ He  then  proceeds — still 
reasoning  very  justly  so  far  as  the 
imperfect  evidence  he  was  dealing 
with  is  concerned — 

Two  conclusions  seem  to  follow  inevi- 
tably from  this  : — viz.  first,  that  the  larger 
stars  are  really  nearer  to  us  (taken  en 
masse , and  without  denying  individual  ex- 
ceptions) than  the  smaller  ones.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  were  there  really  among  the 
infinite  multitude  of  stars  composing  the 
remoter  portions  of  the  galaxy,  numerous 
individuals  of  extravagant  size  and  bright- 
ness, as  compared  with  the  generality  of 
those  around  them,  so  as  to  overcome  the 
effect  of  distance  and  appear  to  us  as  large 
stars,  the  probability  of  their  occurrence  in 
any  given  region  would  increase  with  the 
real  apparent  density  of  stars  in  that  re- 
gion, and  would  result  in  a preponderance 
of  considerable  stars  in  the  Milky  Way, 
beyond  what  the  heavens  really  present, 
over  its  whole  circumference.  Secondly, 
that  the  depth  at  which  our  system  is 
plunged  in  the  sidereal  stratum  constitut- 
ing the  galaxy,  reckoning  from  the  southern 
surface  or  limit  of  that  stratum,  is  about 
equal  to  that  distance  which  on  a general 
average  corresponds  to  the  light  of  a star 
of  the  ninth  or  tenth  magnitude,  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  exceed  that  corresponding 
to  the  eleventh. 

Both  these  conclusions  are  in- 
evitably controverted  by  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  new  method  of 
enquiry.  For  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  there  is  no  question  as  to 
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which  result  (of  two  which  seem 
contradictory)  should  be  preferred. 
The  new  method  not  only  supplies 
the  just  result,  but  explains  how 
the  erroneous  result  has  been  ob- 
tained. We  have  only  to  apply  the 
new  method  to  a zone  over  the 
Milky  Way  instead  of  to  the  actual 
convolutions  of  that  stream,  to  ob- 
tain precisely  the  same  result  as 
that  on  which  Sir  John  Herschel 
founded  the  two  conclusions  de- 
scribed above.1  In  this  way,  not  only 
the  lacunce  and  gaps  have  to  be  add- 
ed, their  poverty  pro  tanto  counter- 
balancing the  richness  of  the  Milky 
Way,  but  the  singularly  bare  regions 
bordering  on  the  Milky  Way  near 
Aquila  and  Cygnus,  and  from 
Auriga  past  the  feet  of  Gemini  to 
Monoceros,  have  also  to  be  included. 
It  is  plain  that  by  thus  combining 
poor  and  rich  regions  together,  we 
get  an  apparently  average  degree 
of  richness  for  the  whole  zone. 
We  smooth  away,  as  I have  said, 
the  very  irregularities  from  which 
we  have  the  best  chance  of  detect- 
ing the  true  laws  of  the  sidereal 
system. 


The  inevitable  inference  from  the 
evidence  obtained  by  the  new  mode 
of  research  is,  that  there  is  some 
association  between  the  clusters  of 
minute  stars  which  produce  the 
milky  light  of  the  galaxy,  and  the 
lucid  stars  which  aggregate  so 
richly  amid  those  clusters.  The 
apparent  association  is  too  marked 
not  to  warrant  us  in  believing  that 
a real  association  exists.  Those 
minute  stars  are  not  then  far  out  in 
space  beyond  the  lucid  stars,  as  had 
been  supposed : they  are,  there- 
fore, not  so  large  as  the  lucid  orbs, 
but  owe  their  faintness  to  real  rela- 
tive minuteness. 

There  is  but  one  escape  from 
this  conclusion,  the  possibility, 
namely,  that  the  observed  arrange- 
ment is  only  due  to  an  extraordinary 
coincidence.  I shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  exhibit  the  overwhelm- 
ing nature  of  the  antecedent  pro- 
babilities against  such  coincidences, 
and  I think  I shall  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  reader  that,  even  as  re- 
spects a single  instance,  no  such 
explanation  would  be  available, 
while  the  peculiarities  of  distribu- 


1 It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  for  me  to  point  out  that  in  thus  commenting  with  perfect 
freedom  on  the  views  of  the  most  eminent  astronomer  living,  one  whose  works  I have 
read  again  and  again  with  ever  increasing  delight  and  instruction,  I take  the  course  which 
seems  to  me  at  once  the  most  straightforward  and  the  most  courteous.  It  is  no  compli- 
ment, but  an  insult,  to  our  groat  men,  to  express  objections  to  their  views  in  a tone  im- 
plying that  they  value  their  own  opinions  more  than  truth.  It  has  chanced — very  much 
to  my  surprise — that  I have  been  somewhat  severely,  and,  as  I think,  most  unjustly, 
rebuked  by  a well-known  student  of  astronomy  for  so  plainly  discussing  the  views  of 
others.  To  me  this  criticism  is  not  onty  objectionable — it  is  wholly  unintelligible. 
There  has  never  lived  a man  of  science,  however  eminent — not  Newton  himself,  nor 
Bacon,  nor  Humboldt,  nor  Laplace — who  has  not  adopted  erroneous  views.  In  the 
nature  of  things  it  must  be  so.  To  men  of  this  stamp — to  a Herschel,  an  Airy,  or  an 
Adams — far  more  than  to  men  of  inferior  attainments,  the  idea  of  being  always  in  the 
right  appears,  indeed,  egregious  in  its  absurdity.  As  facts  are  accumulated,  it  is  as  ab- 
solutely certain  that  the  views  of  our  great  men  will  have  to  be  in  part  or  wholly  modified, 
as  that  science  must  be  progressive  and  not  stereotyped.  That,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  should  be  thought  offensive  to  exhibit  the  bearing  of  new  truths  upon  views 
admittedly  formed  on  imperfect  evidence,  and  to  do  this  in  the  simplest  and  most 
straightforward  manner  possible,  seems  to  me  preposterous.  Certain  I am  that  our  great 
men  have  no  reason  to  thank  him  who  would  speak  of  them  as  though  their  fame  were 
a plant  of  tender  growth  which  the  breath  of  free  discussion  would  wither. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  new  views  can  be  put  forward  without  mentioning  the  views 
of  others.  This  may  seem — to  those  who  have  never  had  occasion  to  put  forward  new 
views — to  be  the  case.  But  on  trial  the  reverse  appears.  It  not  only  seems  most 
uncourteous  to  present  new  views  without  mentioning  the  contrary  opinion  of  eminent 
authorities,  but  it  leads  a large  number  of  readers  to  conceive  that  the  new  views  are 
simply  put  forward  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  this  or  that  authority  had  adopted  other 
opinions. 
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tion  which  remain  to  he  considered 
place  any  interpretation  by  a re- 
ference to  mere  chance-distribution 
altogether  out  of  the  question. 

Several  years  since  I had  noted 
the  existence  of  star- streams  out- 
side the  Milky  Way,  the  components 
of  the  streams  being  stars  of  the  first 
five  orders  of  magnitude.  Many 
of  these  streams  are  sufficiently 
obvious  to  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  astronomers  in  long  past 
ages — insomuch  that  in  the  old 
maps  of  the  heavens  the  nature  of 
these  streams  was  supposed  to  be 
adequately  represented  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  river  Eridanus, 
the  winding  serpent  Hydra,  the 
band  between  the  Fishes,  and  tbe 
streams  from  the  water-can  of 
Aquarius.  In  the  southern  heavens 
the  prolongations  of  some  of  the 
star-streams  are  singularly  marked. 
I ventured  to  entertain  the  view 
that,  contrary  to  the  opinions 
hitherto  expressed,  these  star- 
streams  are  not  to  be  explained  as 
due  to  mere  accident, — to  the  appar- 
ent association  of  stars  at  very 
different  distances  and  not  actually 
associated, — but  are  really  streams 
of  stars  in  space. 

It  was  objected  (not  unjustly)  by 
the  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
that  these  streams  can  be  ‘ made  to 
go  anywhere.’  One  observer  might 
opine  that  a stream  extended  in  a 
very  marked  way  in  one  direction, 
while  another  would  recognise  its 
real  prolongation  along  an  array 
of  stars  lying  in  quite  another 
direction. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
this  is  the  case.  In  fact  the  star- 
streams  might  be  more  justly  de- 
scribed in  many  instances  as  star- 
reticulations  ; and  like  all  reticula- 
tions these  can  be  traced  out  in 
many  different  ways.  This,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  proves  that  the 
association  of  stars  into  these 
streamy  reticulations  is  due  to  mere 
chance  distribution. 

But  it  was  further  urged  that  if 


the  streams  are  real,  they  ought 
to  be  more  and  more  marked  the 
farther  we  extend  the  process  of 
charting — that  is,  the  lower  the 
orders  of  magnitude  included  in  our 
maps.  Here,  I must  admit,  I was 
not  at  one  with  the  objectors.  It 
seemed  clear  to  me  that  on  the  con- 
trary the  introduction  of  stars  of 
the  lower  orders  of  magnitude 
might  be  expected  to  destroy  all 
signs  of  orderly  arrangement.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  ac- 
cording to  my  views  the  sixth  mag- 
nitude stars  include  a number  of 
orbs  which  are  in  reality  small  com- 
pared with  the  stars  of  higher 
orders,  and  also  a number  of  stars 
which  are  faint  only  through  ex- 
cessive distance.  And  therefore  it 
was  clearly  to  be  anticipated  that 
the  commingling  of  two  sets  of  stars 
so  perfectly  dissociated  from  each 
other  would  result  rather  in  render- 
ing the  evidence  perplexed  and  con- 
fusing than  in  throwing  any  new 
light  on  the  question  of  the  star- 
streams.  Again,  even  supposing 
that  nearly  all  the  sixth  magnitude 
stars  were  really  smaller  than  those 
of  the  leading  orders,  and  were  in- 
timately associated  with  these,  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  the  signs  of 
such  association  would  result  in 
making  the  star-streams  more 
marked.  To  take  a parallel  instance  : 
if  we  consider  the  greater  branches 
of  a tree,  we  recognise  at  once  the 
branch-shaped  figure  of  the  spaces 
they  occupy  ; but  if  we  consider  the 
smaller  branches  as  well,  we  find 
that  the  general  shape  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  tree  is  no  longer 
branch-like  ; and  if  we  extend  our 
consideration  to  the  leaves,  and  so 
come  to  regard  the  tree  as  a whole, 
we  recognise  the  space  it  occupies 
as  anything  but  branch-shaped — 
though  the  branches  really  exist  all 
the  same.  In  like  manner  if  we 
study  the  river  system  of  a conti- 
nent, we  find  the  regions  traversed 
by  the  great  streams  to  be  winding 
and  contorted,  and  in  some  sort 
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resembling  tbe  streams  which  flow 
through  them.  But  the  regions 
fed  by  the  complete  river  system  of 
a continent  are  not  stream- shaped, 
for  in  fact  they  constitute  the  con- 
tinent itself.  So  that  it  might  very 
well  happen,  or  rather  it  was  to  be 
expected,  that  the  regions  over 
which  stars  down  to  the  sixth  mag- 
nitude are  spread  with  exceptional 
richness  would  not  resemble  streams 
at  all,  but  (seen  as  they  are — near 
and  distant  portions  alike — pro- 
jected on  the  background  of  the 
celestial  sphere)  would  only  be  re- 
cognisable as  great  clustering  ag- 
gregations extending  over  several 
constellations. 

It  was  with  some  confidence  that 
such  a result  would  appear,  that  I 
mapped  the  5,850  lucid  stars  con- 
tained in  the  British  Association 
Catalogue.  But  there  were  reasons 
for  feeling  doubtful.  No  evidence 
had  hitherto  been  obtained  on  the 
subject.  Any  one  who  studies  the 
heavens  themselves  instead  of  maps 
will  see  at  once  how  difficult  it  is 
to  form  any  clear  conception  of  the 
la  ws  according  to  which  the  fainter 
orders  of  lucid  stars  are  distributed. 
Nor  were  any  maps  in  existence 
from  which  clearer  conceptions 
could  be  formed. 

As  the  work  progressed  I found 
marked  signs  of  special  laws  of 
aggregation.  These  laws  were  of 
an  unexpected  character.  Besides 
the  aggregation  of  stars  along  the 
Milky  Way,  already  .referred  to,  I 
found  that  two  roughly  circular 
regions  exist,  one  in  the  northern 
and  one  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
within  which  stars  are  spread  with 
greater  richness  than  elsewhere. 
The  southern  rich  region  is  further 
remarkable,  first  on  account  of  its 
extent,  and  secondly  as  surrounding 
but  not  quite  concentric  with  the 
larger  of  the  two  Magellanic  Clouds. 
The  northern  is  smaller,  and  its 
centre  lies  near  a singular  projec- 
tion of  the  Milky  Way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Lesser  Bear. 


Within  a week  of  the  completion 
of  the  maps,  I was  able,  in  a lecture 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
to  assert  definitely  that  these  rich 
regions  exist,  though  at  that  time  I 
had  not  had  leisure  to  construct 
maps  suited  for  the  application  of 
the  method  discussed  in  this  paper. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  results 
obtained  by  the  new  method  of 
research. 

The  rich  northern  region  covers 
the  constellations  Ceplieus,  Cassio- 
peia, Lacerta,  and  portions  of  Came- 
leopardalis,  Cygnus,  and  Draco.  It 
contains  622  stars,  and  the  balance 
shows  that  it  covers  rather  more 
than  one-seventh  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  (more  exactly,  three 
twenty-second  parts).  If  covered 
with  equal  richness  the  whole 
heavens  would  contain  more  than 
9,050  stars  instead  of  5,850. 

The  rich  southern  region  is  much 
larger.  It  covers,  in  fact,  exactly 
half  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
centre  of  the  region  lies  between 
the  Southern  Pole  and  the  greater 
Magellanic  Cloud,  so  that  the  bor- 
ders of  the  region  lie  farther  from 
the  South  Pole,  towards  Eridanus 
and  Argo,  than  on  the  opposite  side 
towards  Scorpio  and  Sagittarius. 
This  region  contains  no  less  than 
2,467  lucid  stars,  the  surrounding 
part  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
though  fully  equal  to  the  rich 
region  in  extent,  containing  but  893 
stars,  or  little  more  than  one-third 
the  number  contained  by  the  rich 
region.  So  that  if  the  whole 
heavens  were  spread  as  richly  with 
stars  as  the  latter  region  there 
would  be  9,868  visible  stars,  whereas 
if  they  were  spread  no  more  richly 
than  the  surrounding  regions  there 
would  be  but  3,572  visible  stars ! 

But  what  makes  this  result  even 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
the  poverty  of  the  outer  region  is 
referable  to  two  portions  lying 
along  the  very  borders  of  the  rich 
region.  Where  the  Milky  Way 
crosses  the  outer  region  there  is  no 
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exceptional  poverty,  but  (as  might 
be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
already  stated  respecting  the  Milky 
Way)  a relative  richness  of  distri- 
bution. It  is  where  the  borders  of 
the  rich  region  cross  Cetus  and 
Eridanus,  and  again  on  the  opposite 
side,  where  they  approach  Hydra, 
that  the  poorest  regions  of  the 
southern  heavens  are  to  be  found. 

In  order  to  render  these  contrasts 
more  obvious,  I cut  out  so  much  of 
the  richest  portion  of  the  rich 
southern  region  as  covered  the 
same  extent  as  the  small  northern 
rich  region.1  I further  cut  out  the 
two  very  poor  regions  just  referred 
to,  taking  so  much  of  them  as 
covered  the  same  extent.  I thus 
had  three  portions  of  the  southern 
heavens,  each  (as  measured  by 
weight)  of  equal  extent ; but  one 
richly,  the  other  two  sparsely 
strewn  with  stars.  On  counting  the 
actual  number  of  stars  (or  pin- 
holes) I found  that  the  first  con- 
tained 895  stars,  while  the  two  lat- 
ter contained  severally  but  161  and 
216.  So  that  stars  are  spread  more 
than  five  and  a half  times  as  richly 
ever  the  first  as  over  one  of  the 
poor  regions,  and  more  than  four 
and  a half  times  as  richly  as  over 
the  other. 

The  very  rich  region  here  selected 
extends  over  the  keel  of  the  ship 
Argo  from  Canopus  to  Crux,  and 
northwards  towards  the  Greater 
Dog.  It  is  of  this  region  that 
the  well-known  astronomer  Captain 
Jacob  remarked  that  when  it  had 
risen  above  the  horizon  the  effect  of 
its  light  could  be  recognised,  even 


when  the  eye  was  not  directed 
towards  it,  precisely  as  though  a 
young  moon  had  risen.  But  it  was 
the  glory  of  the  Milky  Way  here, 
and  of  the  brilliants  Canopus  and 
Sirius,  that  was  supposed  to  occa- 
sion this  effect,  not  the  richness 
with  which  stars  of  the  lower  lucid 
orders  are  spread  over  the  region. 

In  the  northern  heavens  the 
poorer  regions  are  somewhat  more 
diffusely  distributed.  But  there 
are  two  long  and  somewhat  strag- 
gling  regions,  one  extending  from 
Corona  and  Serpens  over  Bootes  to 
Leo,  the  other  extending  from  the 
Dolphin,  over  Pegasus,  the  head  of 
Andromeda,  and  Pisces,  towards 
Orion,  which  are  not  less  poverty 
stricken  than  the  two  southern  re- 
gions described  above.  Taking 

o o 

regions  here  of  the  same  actual 
extent2  (measured  by  their  weight 
as  before),  I find  that  the  former 
contains  175  stars,  the  latter  201. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  rich 
northern  region,  though  covering 
no  greater  space,  contains  622  stars, 
or  more  than  three  and  a half  times 
as  many  as  one,  and  more  than  three 
times  as  many  as  the  other. 

If  the  above  results  be  presented 
in  a tabular  form,  their  full  signi- 
ficance will  be  recognised.  For 
symmetry  I add  a northern  region 
corresponding  to  the  large  southern 
region,  though  not  covering  quite 
half  the  northern  heavens.  It 
includes  the  rich  northern  region, 
and  in  addition  part  of  Andromeda, 
Perseus,  the  Cameleopard,  the  Lion, 
the  Greater  Bear,  the  Northern 
Crown,  Hercules,  and  Lyra.  It 


1 It  is  convenient  in  these  researches  to  deal  with  regions  of  equal  extent;  and 
obviously  the  new  method  lends  itself  very  readily  to  this  requirement,  since  one  can 
snip  round  the  borders  of  a region  until  its  size  has  been  reduced — as  measured  by  its 
weight — to  that  of  another  region. 

2 For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  former  region  slightly  into  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  overlapping  portion  extending  to  but  not  trenching  upon  one 
of  the  southern  poor  regions.  It  is  noteworthy  that  dividing  the  heavens  into  two 
hemispheres  is  unfavourable  to  the  completeness  of  the  contrasts  above  insisted  upon. 
I hope  soon  to  have  leisure  to  prepare  two  equatorial  hemispheres  on  a projection 
of  similar  qualities,  to  correct  this  defect.  Yet  the  evidence  as  it  is,  is  sufficiently 
convincing. 
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contains  1,420  stars,  and  covers 
five- elevenths  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ; and  in  the  following  table 
is  referred  to,  like  the  great  southern 
region,  as  the  central  region  of  its 
proper  hemisphere.  The  numbers 
in  the  second  column  represent  the 
total  number  of  visible  stars  which 
would  appear  over  the  whole  hea- 
vens, if  stars  were  as  richly  strewn 
throughout  as  in  the  particular  re- 
gions referred  to  in  the  first  column : 

Relative  richness 
of  distribution. 


Northern — Milky  Way  . . . 

9,940 

„ Richest  region* 

9,050 

„ Central  region  . . 

6,248 

„ Outer  region  . . 

3.92 * *3 

,,  1st  Poor  region*  . 

2,948 

,,  2nd  Poor  region*  . 

2,567 

Gaps  in  Milky  Way  .... 

1,240 

Southern — 1st  Poor  region*  . 

2,361 

„ 2nd  Poor  region*  . 

3,198 

„ Outer  region  . . 

3.572 

,,  Central  region  . . 

9,S68 

„ Richest  region* 

1 3,126 

„ Milky  Way  . . . 

I3.596 

The  regions  marked  * are  each  equal  in 
extent  to  three  twenty-second  parts  of  a 
hemisphere. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  after 
all  these  results  are  perhaps  merely 
due  to  chance  distribution ; very 
strange  combinations  have  been 
known  to  result  accidentally — why 
need  any  peculiarities  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  stars  be  insisted  upon 
as  necessarily  pointing  to  the  exist- 
ence of  special  laws  of  aggregation  ? 
Since  there  are  several  thousand 
stars,  it  would  be  strange  (an  ob- 
jector might  urge)  if  some  more  or 
less  ’emarkable  peculiarities  did  not 
present  themselves. 

It  is  precisely  the  largeness  of  the 
number  of  stars  dealt  with  by  the 
new  process  which  assures  us  that 
the  observed  peculiarities  are  not 
due  to  accident. 

To  take  one  of  the  less  remarkable 
peculiarities  noted  above.  We  have 


in  the  northern  and  southern  central 
regions  twice  as  many  stars  as  in  the 
remaining  regions.  Now  the  former 
do  not  between  them  cover  one-half 
of  the  heavens  ; but  let  us  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  assume  that  they 
do.  And  still  farther  to  simplify 
matters,  let  us  suppose  that  there  are 
exactly  6,000  visible  stars,  of  which 
4,000  fall  within  this  particular 
half  of  the  heavens,  and  2,000  in 
the  remainder.  This  closely  corre- 
sponds to  the  observed  case,  and 
differs  from  it  only,  in  a sense  un- 
favourable to  my  argument. 

Now  supposing  6,000  points  are 
to  be  spread  at  random  over  a 
globe,  it  is  quite  clear  that  as  each 
point  is  marked  in,  the  chance  that 
it  will  fall  on  any  given  half  of  the 
heavens  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
chance  that  it  will  fall  on  the  other 
half.  So  that  we  might  measure 
the  chance  of  such  a state  of  things 
as  we  have  actually  found  to  exist, 
by  comparing  it  with  a very  com- 
monplace process — the  tossing  of  a 
coin.  We  have  only  to  enquire 
what  the  chance  would  be  that  on 
tossing  a coin  6,000  times,  there 
would  be  at  least  as  many  as  4,000 
heads  (or  tails).1  Now  it  might 
seem  that  since  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  as  many  as  four  heads 
or  tails  in  tossing  a coin  six  times, 
there  would  be  nothing  very  sur- 
prising were  4,000  heads  or  tails  to 
appear  in  6,000  tossings.  The  actual 
chance  of  such  a result  is  so  incon- 
ceivably minute,  however,  that  all 
ordinary  modes  of  representing  it 
fail  me.  Supposing  there  were  a 
bag  with  a million  white  balls  and 
but  one  black  ball  in  it,  the  chance 
of  drawing  the  black  one  at  ran- 
dom would  be  thought  sufficiently 
minute.  But  to  represent  the  chance 
of  tossing  either  heads  or  tails 
4,000  times  at  least  in  6,000  trials, 


1 Some  consideration  would  have  to  he  given  to  the  fact  that  the  rich  regions  are 

selected,  were  it  not  that  their  roughly  circular  form  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  anything 

like  a special  selection  and  combination  of  all  the  richest  regions,  for  comparison  with 

all  the  poorest  regions  taken  together. 
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we  should  require  a bag  exceeding 
in  volume  many  million  times  the 
whole  of  the  sidereal  system  as  far 
as  the  most  powerful  telescopes 
have  yet  penetrated,  and  this  bag 
must  be  filled  with  white  balls  so 
tiny  that  a million  of  them  would 
not  be  as  large  as  a pin’s  head,  only 
one  black  ball  (as  minute  as  the 
others)  being  present  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  The  chance  of  draw- 
ing that  one  tiny  microscopic  black 
ball  out  of  that  universe  of  white 
ones  would  exceed  the  chance  that 
in  any  given  set  of  6,000  tossings 
there  would  be  4.000  heads  (or 
tails)  at  least.1 

It  will  be  conceived,  therefore, 
how  unspeakably  minute  is  the 
chance  that  the  observed  relation 
fimonof  the  fixed  stars  is  due  to 
mere  chance  distribution. 

We  are  forced  then  to  accept  as 
the  legitimate  conclusion  from  the 
evidence,  the  theory  that  within 
the  limits  occupied  by  the  lucid 
stars  there  are  streams  and  cluster- 
ing aggregations  of  stars,  and  not 
that  general  uniformity  assumed  in 
the  accepted  theories.  We  have 
also  been  compelled  to  adopt  the 
opinion  that  the  milky  light  of  the 
galaxy  comes  from  minute  stars, 
amidst  clusters  of  which  lie  the 
lucid  stars  that  are  so  densely 


strewn  along  the  Milky  Way.  These 
conclusions  alone,  if  accepted — and 
I can  see  no  possible  way  of  ac- 
counting otherwise  for  the  observed 
relations — amount  to  a revolution 
in  the  science  of  sidereal  astronomy. 
They  not  only  oppose  themselves 
completely  to  the  accepted  theories, 
but  they  point  to  altogether  novel 
modes  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
presented  by  the  stellar  hosts.  The 
method  of  taking  averages  is  dis- 
credited, and  more  cautious  modes 
of  enquiry — modes  of  piecemeal 
research,  so  to  speak — are  suggested 
as  advisable.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  notice  that  some  time 
since  I pointed  to  the  importance 
of  the  conclusions  which  result  from 
a careful  analysis  of  the  minute 
apparent  motions  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Those  conclusions  correspond  per- 
fectly with  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  the  present  paper.  One  mode 
of  research  confirms  the  other.  But 
there  are  yet  other  processes  of 
enquiry,  by  which  the  details  of  the 
sidereal  system,  the  hitherto  neg- 
lected minutiae  of  the  heavens,  can 
be  made  to  exhibit  to  us  grand  and 
as  yet  untb  ought  of  laws  of  stellar 
distribution.  I commend  such  en- 
quiries to  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  more  leisure  than  I have  to 
pursue  them. 


1 The  calculation  of  the  exact  chance  would  be  laborious  in  the  extreme.  The  above 
result  corresponds  to  a calculation  in  which  all  the  processes  are  simplified — but  in  such 
sort  as  to  increase  the  chance.  The  real  chance  is  undoubtedly  far  more  minute.  Yet 
the  fraction  actually  resulting  from  this  approximate  calculation  has,  with  unity  for 
numerator,  a denominator  containing  no  less  than  132  figures. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  CLONTARF; 

Ok,  The  King’s  Sacrifice. 

(From  the  Irish  Chronicles.) 

[The  battle  of  Clontarf,  fought  a.d.  1014,  annulled  for  ever  the  Danish  power  in 
Ireland.  During  two  centuries  and  more  the  sons  of  the  North  had  landed  on  the 
Irish  coasts,  sacked  the  monasteries,  burned  the  cities  and  churches,  and  in 
many  places  well-nigh  destroyed  the  Christian  civilisation  of  earlier  times, 
although  they  were  never  able  to  establish  a monarchy  in  Ireland.  The  native 
dynasties  for  the  most  part  remained;  and  Brian  the  Great,  then  King  of  all 
Ireland,  though  aged  and  blind,  led  forth  the  native  hosts  against  the  invader 
for  one  supreme  effort.  He  placed  his  son  Murrough  in  command ; but  he  offered 
up,  notwithstanding,  his  life  for  his  country,  and  wrought  her  deliverance.  His 
sons  and  his  grandson  partook  his  glory  and  his  fate.  His  death  was  a favourite 
theme  with  the  chroniclers  and  bards  of  ancient  Erin.  When  Bolinbroke  wrote  his 
Patriot  King,  he  little  thought  how  near  him  he  might  have  drawn,  from  a period 
and  a land  deemed  barbarous,  the  most  signal  example  of  that  regal  greatness 
of  which  he  aspired  to  set  forth  the  ideal.] 

I 

‘Answer,  thou,  that  from  tbe  height 
Look’st  to  left,  and  look’st  to  right, 

Answer  make,  how  goes  the  fight  ? ’ 

II 

Thus  spake  King  Brian,  by  his  tent 
Kneeling,  with  sceptred  hands  that  leant 
Upon  that  altar  which,  where’er 
He  marched,  kept  pure  his  path  with  prayer. 

For  after  all  his  triumphs  past 

That  made  him  wondrous  ’mid  his  peers, 

On  the  blind  King  God’s  will  had  cast 
The  burden  of  his  fourscore  years : 

And  therefore  when  that  morn,  at  nine, 

He  rode  along  the  battle’s  van, 

No  sword  he  lifted,  but  the  sign 
Of  Him  who  died  for  man. 

Kang  Brian’s  fleshly  strength  decayed, 

Three  times  in  puissance  waxed  his  spirit, 

And  tall  like  oak-trees  towered  his  merit, 

And  like  a praying  host  he  prayed : — 

From  nine  to  twelve,  with  crown  on  head, 

Full  fifty  prayers  the  King  had  said ; 

And  unto  each  such  power  was  given, 

It  shook  the  unopening  gates  of  heaven. 

hi 

* 0 King,  the  battle  goes  this  hour 
As  when  two  seas  are  met  in  might, 

When  billow  billow  doth  devour, 

And  tide  with  tide  doth  fight : 

I watch  the  waves  of  war ; but  none 
Can  see  what  banners  rise  or  fall ; 

Sea- clouds  on  rush,  sea- crests  on  run, 

And  blood  is  over  all.’ 
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IV 

Then  prayed  the  King  once  more,  head-bare, 
And  made  himself  a cross  in  prayer, 

With  outstretched  arms,  and  forehead  prone 
Staid  on  that  topmost  altar- stone 
Gem- charged,  and  cleansed  from  mortal  taint, 
And  strong  with  bones  of  many  a Saint. 

In  youth  for  God  and  Eire1  had  yearned 
His  heart:  now  thrice  his  youth  returned: 

A child  full  oft,  ere  woke  the  bird, 

The  convent’s  nocturns  he  had  heard, 

In  old  Kincora,  or  that  isle 
Which  guards,  thus  late,  its  wasted  pile,2 
While  darkling  winds  the  tall  towers  shook ; 
And  he  would  peer  into  that  Book 
Which  lay,  lamp-lit,  on  eagle’s  wings, 

Wherein  God’s  Saints  in  gold  and  blue 
Stood  up,  and  prophets  stood,  and  kings  ; 

And  he  the  martyrs  knew, 

And  maids,  and  confessors  each  one, 

And — tabernacled  there  in  light — 

That  blissful  Virgin  enough  bright 
To  light  a burnt-out  sun. 

The  blazoned  letters  well  he  kenned 

That  stood  like  gateways  keeping  ward, 
Before  the  Feast-Days  set,  to  guard 
Long  ways  of  wisdom  without  end  : 

He  knew  the  music  notes  black-barred, 

And  music  notes,  like  planted  spears, 
Whereon  who  bends  a fixed  regard 
The  gathering  anthem  hears, 

Like  wakening  storms  ’mid  pines  that  lean 
Ere  sunrise  o’er  some  hushed  ravine. — 

The  thoughts  that  nursed  his  youth,  that  hour 
Were  with  his  age,  and  armed  with  power. 

V 

So  fifty  Psalms  he  sang,  and  then 
Boiled  round  his  sightless  eyes  again, 

And  spake — ‘ Thou  watcher  on  the  height, 
Make  answer  quick,  how  goes  the  fight  P ’ 

VI 

‘ 0 King,  the  battle  goes  as  when 

The  mill-wheel  circles  round  and  round  : 
The  battle  reels  ; and  bones  of  men 
Beneath  its  wheel  are  ground : 

The  war-field  lies  like  Tomar’s  wood 
By  axes  marred,  or  charred  with  fire, 
When,  black  o’er  wood-ways  ruin-strewed, 
Rises  the  last  oak  spire.’ 


1 One  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland. 


2 Iniscaltra. 
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YII 

Then  to  his  altar  by  the  tent 
Once  more  King  Brian  turned,  and  bent 
Unsceptred  hands  and  head  discrowned 
Down  from  that  altar  to  the  ground, 

In  such  sort  that  the  cold  March  air 
With  fir-cones  swept  his  snow-white  hair ; 
And  prayed,  £ 0 Thou  that  from  the  skies 
Dost  see  what  is,  and  what  must  be, 

Make  mine  and  me  Thy  Sacrifice, 

But  set  this  people  free  ! ’ 

Yin 

That  hour,  he  knew,  in  many  a fane 
Late  ravaged  by  the  Pagan  Dane, 

God’s  priests  were  offering,  far  and  wide, 

The  Mass  of  the  Presanctified: 

For  lo  ! it  was  Good  Friday  morn, 

And  Christ  once  more  was  crowned  with  thorn: 
God’s  Church,  he  knew,  from  niche  and  shrine 
Had  swept  those  gauds  that  time  consumes, 
Whate’er  sea-cave,  or  wood,  or  mine 
Yield  from  their  sunless  wombs : 

Veiled  were  the  sacred  images, 

He  knew,  like  vapour- shrouded  trees ; 

Vanished  gold  lamp,  and  chalice  rare  ; 

The  astonished  altars  stripped  and  bare, 

Because  upon  the  cross,  stone-dead, 

Christ  lay  that  hour  disraimented. 


He  prayed — then  spake — ‘ How  goes  the  fight?  ’ 
Then  answer  reached  him  from  the  height : — 

x 

4 0 King,  the  battle  goes  as  though 

God  weighed  two  nations  in  His  scale ; 
And  now  the  fates  of  Eire  sink  low, 

Kow  theirs  that  wear  the  mail : 

0 King,  thy  sons,  through  God’s  decree, 
Are  dead — save  one,  the  best  of  all, 
Murrough — and  now,  ah  woe  is  me, 

I see  his  standard  fall ! ’ 

XI 

It  fell : but  as  it  fell,  above 
Through  lightning-lighted  skies  on  drove 
A thousand  heavenly  standards,  dyed 
In  martyrdom’s  ensanguined  tide; 

And  every  tower,  and  town,  and  fane 
That  blazed  of  old  round  Erin’s  shore* 

Down  fell,  it  seemed,  in  heaven  again  ; — 

So  dire  that  thunder’s  roar ! 
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The  wrath  had  come : the  Danes  gave  way  ; 
For  Brian’s  prayer  had  power  that  day  ; 
Seaward  they  rushed,  the  race  abhorred, 

The  sword  of  prayer  had  quelled  their  sword. 
So  fled  they  to  the  ship-thronged  coast; 

But,  random-borne  through  Tolga’s  glade, 

A remnant  from  that  routed  host 
Bushed  by  where  Brian  prayed ; 

And,  swinging  forth  his  brand,  down  leap’d 
Black  Brodar,  he  that  foremost  rode, 

And  from  the  kingly  shoulders  swept 
The  old  head,  praising  God  ; 

And  cried  aloud,  4 Let  all  men  tell 
That  Brodar,  he  that  leagues  with  Hell, 

That  Brodar  of  the  magic  mail 


Him  God  destroyed ! The  accursed  one  lay 
Like  beasts,  there  buried  where  he  fell : 
But  Brian  and  his  sons  this  day 
In  Armagh  Church  sleep  well. 

And  Brian’s  grandson  strong  and  fair, 
Clutching  a sea-king  by  the  hair, 

Went  with  him  far  through  Tolga’s  wave — 
Went  with  him  to  the  same  sea-grave. 

So  Eire  gave  thanks  to  God,  though  sad, 
And  took  the  blessing  and  the  bale ; 

And  sang,  in  funeral  garments  clad, 

The  vengeance  of  the  Gael. 

Silent  all  night  the  Northmen  haled 
Their  dead  adown  the  bleeding  wharf : — 

Far  north  at  dawn  their  dark  ships  sailed ; 

But  on  thy  shore,  Clontarf, 

Old  Eire  once  more,  with  pale  cheeks  wet, 
Gave  thanks  that  He  who  shakes  the  skies 
Had  burst  His  people’s  bond,  and  yet 
Decreed  that  Sacrifice  : 

For  God  is  one  that  gives  and  takes ; 

That  lifts  the  low,  and  fells  the  proud  ; 
That  loves  His  land  of  Eire,  and  makes 
His  rainbow  in  His  cloud. 

Thus  sang  to  Eire  her  bards  of  old; 

Thus  sang  to  trampled  kerne  and  serf, 
While,  sunset-like,  her  age  of  gold 
Came  back  to  green  Clontarf. 


Slew  Brian  of  the  Gael.’ 
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THE  WAR. 
II. 


IN  our  September  article  we  could 
only  present  our  readers  with  a 
very  meagre  sketch  of  the  military 
operations  that  had  taken  place 
up  to  August  22.  The  purely  poli- 
tical part  of  our  task  had  occupied 
so  much  space,  and  so  little  was 
known  with  certainty  of  the  general 
movements  of  both  armies,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  sketch  out  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  and  its  pre- 
liminary operations  except  in  the 
slightest  possible  manner,  still  less 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
battles  that  had  been  fought ; and 
this  is  what  we  now  propose  doing, 
with  the  view  of  weaving  the  whole 
into  one  consecutive  narrative. 

To  speak  of  the  general  strategi- 
cal plan  of  the  Germans,  who  have 
assumed  and  maintained  the  initia- 
tive from  the  very  beginning,  as  of 
something  that  had  been  previously 
determined  on  and  rigidly  laid 
down,  would  be  very  incorrect.  In 
1866  the  Prussians  did  indeed  lay 
down  a stereotype  plan,  which  they 
carried  out  successfully,  although 
it  has  been  much  criticised  since  by 
competent  authorities.  But  inas- 
much as  the  best  strategical  plan 
that  can  be  devised  is  useless  un- 
less followed  up  by  tactical  deci- 
sions (battles),  and  these  having 
been  in  almost  all  cases  in  favour 
of  the  Prussian  needle-gun  in  Bo- 
hemia, it  is  very  evident  that  this 
plan,  which  brought  superior  masses 
to  bear  on  decisive  points,  could  not 
have  been  radically  defective.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  the 
Germans  could  not  possibly  form 
any  plan  ab  initio,  and  no  greater 
praise  can  be  bestowed  on  Count 
Moltke  than  to  say  that  up  to  the 
4th  of  August  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible for  him  to  decide  which  of 
many  strategical  plans  would  be 
the  best  for  him  finally  to  adopt ; 


every  day  gained  by  the  Germans, 
and  consequently  lost  by  the  French, 
opened  up  a new  strategical  field  re- 
quiring a new  plan  in  substitution 
for  that  which  had  been  devised  for 
the  preceding  day ; and  finally,  when 
on  the  6th  of  August  the  great  tac- 
tical success  at  Worth  afforded  a 
decisive  opening,  a bold  and  mas- 
terly plan  was  at  once  adopted  and 
carried  out  in  the  most  energetic 
manner,  and  without  leaving  the 
French  a single  opening  by  which 
they  could  have  reasonably  hoped 
to  retrieve  their  tactical  reverses 
by  a strategical  operation.  It  is 
like  a composer  who,  hearing  a 
single  chord  struck,  takes  pen  and 
paper  to  write  down  an  elaborate 
sonata  in  score  for  a full  orchestra, 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  perfect 
in  its  harmonious  conceptions.  Hone 
but  a genius  and  a real  maestro  can 
do  this,  and  Count  Moltke  is  such. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no- 
thing new  in  all  this,  and  that  such 
a power  of  improvisation  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  always  distin- 
guished great  commanders  from 
mediocrities,  however  successful 
they  may  have  been ; but  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  world 
has  never  before  witnessed  such  a 
strategical  operation  as  that  which 
has  been  carried  out  between 
July  15  and  September  1,  1870, 
when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  three  elements  of  number, 
time,  and  space.  The  campaign  of 
1 866  was  a gigantic  effort,  but  both 
parties  had  been  long  preparing  for 
it ; the  distances  were  considerably 
less,  and  the  numbers  very  much  so ; 
in  fact  it  sinks  almost  into  insigni- 
ficance when  contrasted  in  these 
respects  with  that  of  1 870,  and  pro- 
bably will  too  in  its  ultimate  results 
when  these  shall  have  become  ap- 
parent. When  writing  our  article 
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on  National  Armies  and  Modern 
Warfare1  we  endeavoured  to  point 
out  liow  railways  in  conjunction 
with  numbers  have  totally  modified 
modern  strategy : we  certainly  did 
not  anticipate  that  tliis  principle 
would  be  illustrated  so  early  and 
on  sucb  a scale. 

At  tbe  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties it  was  impossible  for  General 
Moltke  to  say  whether  he  would  in 
the  first  instance  have  to  act  purely 
on  the  defensive  on  the  Rhine ; or 
whether  sufficient  time  would  be 
left  him  to  effect  his  strategical  de- 
ployment on  the  strong  positions  at 
Neustadt,  Kaiserslautern,  and  St. 
Wendel ; or,  finally,  whether  he 
should  be  able  to  gain  the  line  of 
the  Saar  with  the  whole  army  and 
make  that  the  basis  of  those  offen- 
sive operations  which  had  been 
determined  on  from  the  very 
beginning  whenever  an  opening 
should  occur.  It  was  known  at 
Berlin  that  the  bulk  of  the  French 
army  was  being  concentrated  on 
the  Prussian  Saar  without  being 
prepared  with  the  proper  and  ne- 
cessary field  equipment,  and  that 
MacMahon  was  more  or  less  isolated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg, 
whilst  the  7th  corps  was  only  in 
process  of  formation  at  Colmar.  It 
was  evident  that  the  French  might 
possibly  advance  from  their  left 
wing  a certain  number  of  marches 
in  the  direction  of  Mayence  and 
Mannheim,  or  with  their  right  into 
Southern  Germany ; but  it  was  also 
well  known  that  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  carry  the  war  across  the 
Rhine  to  the  north  of  Mannheim. 
Under  these  circumstances  King 
William  determined  that  the  mobi- 
lisation of  his  forces  should  be 
carried  out  systematically  and  regu- 
larly ; and  the  troops  posted  along 
the  frontier  received  orders  to  hold 
their  positions  only  so  long  as  they 
could  do  so  with  perfect  safety,  and 
to  withdraw  immediately  on  being 


attacked.  The  major  in  command 
of  the  three  companies  and  two 
squadrons  occupying  Saarbrlick  was 
left  in  that  exposed  position  only  at 
his  own  urgent  request. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out 
in  our  last  article,  the  1st  Army, 
under  Steinmetz  (VII.  and  VIII. 
corps,  Westphalia  and  Rhineland), 
was  posted,  in  the  first  instance,  at 
Treves  on  the  Moselle,  and.  thence 
up  the  Saar  to  Saarlouis ; the  2nd 
Army,  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
consisting  at  first  only  of  the  Prus- 
sian Guards,  the  III. (Brandenburg), 
IV.  (Province  of  Saxony),  and  X. 
corps  (Hanover),  had  its  rendez- 
vous in  front  of  Mayence  (Kreuz- 
nach,  Alzey),  and  on  both  banks  of 
the  Rhine  at  Mannheim  ; whilst  the 
3rd  Army,  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
consisting  then  of  the  V.  corps 
(Posen),  XI.  (Hesse  Cassel  and 
Nassau),  together  with  the  Bava- 
rians and  other  South  Germans,  was 
directed  on  Speier,  Rastadt,  Ger- 
mersheim,  and  Landau.  By  de- 
grees, as  the  several  corps  which 
arrived  first  advanced  to  the  west, 
the  points  of  disembarkation  (rail- 
way) for  those  coming  up  from  the 
rear  could  be  brought  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  French  frontier,  and 
the  I.  corps  (East  Prussia),  IV. 
(Province  of  Saxony),  IX.  (Hol- 
stein), XII.  (Royal  Saxons)  reached 
the  2nd  Army,  some  just  in  front 
of  Mayence  and  Mannheim,  and 
others  not  until  the  first  actions 
had  taken  place  on  the  Saar.  In 
like  manner  the  VI.  corps  (Silesia), 
which  had  been  detained  near  the 
Austrian  frontier  until  the  Court  of 
Vienna  had  given  assurances  as  to 
its  intentions,  only  reached  the  3rd 
Army  after  the  battle  of  Worth, 
or  on  the  10th  or  1 ith  of  August. 
Nothing  but  the  wonderful  organi- 
sation and  discipline  of  the  German 
railways,  and  of  the  staff  of  the 
army,  rendered  so  difficult  an 
operation  as  this  possible. 


1 Fraser's  Magazine  for  April  1870,  New  Series,  No.  4. 
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The  map  of  a Continental  Brad- 
shaw will  enable  the  reader  to  see 
that  numerous  lines  of  rail  lead 
from  Berlin,  Konigsberg,  Stettin, 
Magdeburg,  Posen,  Breslau,  Mun- 
ster, Cologne,  Coblentz,  Schleswig, 
Hanover,  Cassel,  Munich,  Augsburg, 
Wurzburg,  Stuttgardt,  direct  up  to 
the  Rhine  and  into  the  Palatinate  ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  various  corps- 
d’armee  up  to  the  French  frontier. 
This,  the  defensive  railway  strate- 
gical system  of  Germany,  is  con- 
vergent. On  comparing  with  it  the 
French  railway  system  we  see  the 
great  lines  all  diverging  towards  the 
north  and  east  from  one  common 
centre,  Paris,  and  connected  near 
their  extremities  by  another  system, 
which,  commencing  at  Mezieres, 
runs  in  an  arc  of  a circle  by  Metz, 
Strasburg,  and  Miihlhausen  to 
Besan^on  and  Dijon.  This  latter 
system  was  intended  chiefly  for 
offensive  purposes,  and  to  enable 
large  bodies  of  troops  to  be  con- 
centrated at  one  end  of  the  line — 
for  instance,  on  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier— and  then  suddenly  moved 
round  so  as  to  threaten  Southern 
German}7-,  or  act  against  Switzer- 
land. Large  portions  of  it  being 
parallel  to  and  quite  close  to  the 
German  frontier  rendered  it  unfit, 
as  this  campaign  has  demonstrated, 
for  defensive  purposes.  We  have 
already  said  that  Moltke  had  recom- 
mended the  King  to  act  strictly  on 
the  defensive,  and  avoid  all  partial 
fighting,  by  which  portions  of  the 
different  corps  might  be  easily  com- 
promised, but,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  assume  a vigorous  offensive  the 
moment  an  opportunity  should 
occur.  How  Southern  Germany 
was,  from  purely  military,  and  still 
more  from  political  considerations, 
the  weakest  point  of  the  territory 
to  be  defended,  and  the  best  mode  of 


protecting  it  was  by  assuming  the 
offensive  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  using  the  fortresses  Germers- 
heim,  Landau,  Rastadt,  as  a point 
d’appui.  MacMahon  was  to  a certain 
extent  isolated,  and  it  had  probably 
been  ascertained  from  secret  sources 
of  information  that  he  had  attended 
a council  of  war  at  Metz  about  the 
ist  of  August,  at  which,  as  we  now 
all  know,  it  had  been  determined 
to  concentrate  MacMahon’s,  De 
Failly’s,  and  a portion  of  Felix 
Douay’s  forces  near  to  Metz. 
Moltke  foresaw  or  was  informed  of 
this,  and  determined  on  striking  a 
decisive  blow  at  MacMahon,  cutting 
at  the  same  time  the  semicircular 
railroad  mentioned  above  in  two, 
and  thus  isolating  the  right  and  left 
wings  of  the  French  army. 

The  first  grand  rule  of  strategy, 
£ to  bring  superior  forces  to  bear  on 
the  most  important  point  and  at 
the  proper  moment,’  was  acted 
upon  in  this  instance.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  August  4 the  troops 
of  the  3rd  Army,  Y.  XI.  North 
German,  ist  and  2nd  Bavarian,  and 
the  combined  corps  of  General 
Werden  (1  division  Baden,  j ditto 
Wiirtemberg),  together  with  the  4th 
division  of  North  German  cavalry, 
altogether  about  135,000  infantry, 
16,000  cavalry,  and  480  guns,1 
advanced  from  their  bivouacs  be- 
tween Landau  and  Germersheim 
towards  the  south,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  crossing  the  river  Lauter, 
which  forms  the  frontier.  The 
French  division  Douay  of  Mac- 
Mahon’s corps,  at  the  utmost  9,000 
infantry,  supported  by  the  cavalry 
brigade  De  Septeuil,  1,000  men, 
36  guns,  and  6 mitrailleuses,  was 
posted,  2 battalions  in  Weissenburg, 
2 ditto  on  the  heights  immediately 
to  the  south  of  the  town  with  6 
guns,  and  the  remaining  9 battalions 
on  the  Geisberg  and  the  wooded 


1 We  find  that  the  XI.  corps  had  the  same  strength  as  the  V. ; the  division  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  having  been  attached  to  another  corps  d’armee  which  fought  at 
Metz. 
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hills  adjoining1.  One  Bavarian 
division,  Botkmer,  10,000  infantry, 
500  cavalry,  attacked  Weissenburg  1 
in  front  and  shelled  .it,  hut  made 
little  impression  till  the  9th  divi- 
sion Y.  corps,  Yon  Rheinbaben, 
1 2,000  infantry,  550  cavalry,  coming 
up,  turned  the  place  on  the  south- east 
by  Altensfcadt,  which  was  taken  at 
1 1.30  a.m.  ; and  then,  whilst  one  of 
its  brigades,  Y oigt  Rhetz,  stormed  the 
position  on  the  Geisberg,  part  of  the 
other  joined  the  Bavarian  attack  on 
Weissenburg;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  41st  brigade,  Sckachtmeyer,  of 
the  XI.  corps  coming  up  on  the 
left  of  Yoigb  Rhetz’s  brigade,  the 
French,  after  attempting  a counter 
attack  on  the  summit  of  the  Geis- 
berg at  two  o’clock,  were  compelled 
to  retreat  on  all  sides.  Meanwhile 
the  gates  of  Weissenburg  had  been 
demolished  by  artillery  fire,  and 
the  place  stormed,  the  2 battalions 
being  made  prisoners. 

The  Germans  brought  into  action 
about  28,000  infantry,  1,500  ca- 
valry, and  120  guns,  and  lost  20 
officers  killed,  56  wounded,  and  700 
men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
French  lost  about  500  killed  and 
wounded,  1,000  unwounded  pri- 
soners, including  30  officers,  and 
1 gun.  The  Germans  detached  a 
cavalry  brigade  in  pursuit  after  the 
action,  and  pushed  forward  their 
outposts  towards  Worth  and  Sulz. 

MacMahon  occupied  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  a strong  position 
behind  the  Sauerbach,  with  his  left 
wing  leaning  on  the  heights  near 
Oberbronn,  and  running  from 
thence  by  Froschweiler  and  Giin- 
stett  nearly  to  Morsbrunn,  a vil- 
lage lying  to  the  west  of  the  railway, 
about  half  way  between  Sulz  and 
Hagenau.  The  general  line  of  his 
front  being  prolonged  from  Xieder- 
bronn,  where  the  Hagenau-Metz 


Railway  enters  the  hilly  country, 
falls  nearly  as  a perpendicular  on 
the  Hagenau- Weissenburg  Railway 
just  where  it  debouches  from  the 
Hagenauer  Forest;  but  MacMahon’ s 
force  was  insufficient  to  cover  the 
whole  of  this  ground,  and  there 
were  gaps  between  the  Hagenauer 
Forest  on  his  right,  and  the  hilly 
country  on  his  left.  The  object  of 
taking  up  the  position  was  to  cover 
the  railway  and  other  communica- 
tions between  Strasburg  and  Metz, 
and  enable  the  whole  army  to  be 
concentrated  near  the  latter  fortress. 

The  force  at  MacMahon’ s dis- 
posal was  his  own  corps,  which, 
after  making  deduction  for  the 
losses  incurred  by  Douay’s  (2nd) 
division  on  the  4th,  could  not  have 
exceeded  35,000  infantry,  3,500 
cavalry,  and  90  guns  ; Dumesnil’s 
division  of  the  7th  corps,  which 
arrived  early  in  the  morning,  say 
8,750  infantry,  with  1 2 guns  ; finally 
a brigade  of  cuirassiers  of  the  re- 
serve cavalry  which  had  been 
brought  up  from  Chalons,2  1,600 
cavalry — altogether  about  44,000 
infantry,  5,000  cavalry,  and  perhaps 
120  guns,  30  mitrailleuses.  The 
4th  division  1st  corps  formed  the 
right  of  the  first  line  near  Mors- 
brunn, the  3rd  division  the  centre 
on  a height  between  Froschweiler 
and  Gundershofen,  and  the  1 st  divi- 
sion the  left  wing  in  front  of  Frosch- 
weiler, the  extreme  left  towards 
Reichshofen.  The  second  line,  con- 
sisting of  Dumesnil’s  division  on 
the  right,  and  the  2nd  division  1st 
corps  (vacant  Douay),  on  the  left  as 
reserve,  was  posted  in  rear  of  the 
4th  and  3rd  divisions.  Septeuil 
light  cavalry  brigade,  and  a whole 
division  of  cuirassiers  consisting 
of  the  cuirassier  brigade  of  Mac- 
Mahon’s corps  and  the  cuirassier 
brigade  just  arrived  from  Chalons 


1 Weissenburg  is  a small  bastioned  fortress  with  a ditch,  but  without  outworks. 

2 This  gave  rise  to  the  Prussian  report  that  a division  of  Canrobert’s  corps  had  taken 
part  in  he  action,  this  cuirassier  brigade  having  been  under  Canrobert’s  orders  at 
Chalons. 
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under  General  Bonnemain,  were 
posted  in  rear  of  the  extreme  left 
of  the  first  line  (4th  division),  the 
3rd  cavalry  brigade,  two  regiments 
of  lancers  and  one  of  dragoons,  in 
rear  of  the  extreme  right  of  the  first 
line  under  Lieutenant-General  Du- 
chesne. A few  companies  were  de- 
tached to  villages  in  front  of  the 
left  wing,  but  Morsbrunn  was  not 
occupied. 

The  Crown  Prince  knowing  that 
MacMahon  had  been  hitherto  in 
Strasburg,  judged  that  he  would 
move  on  Hagenau,  and  possibly 
through  the  forest  towards  Weissen- 
burg,  but  ascertained  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  5th  MacMahon’s  real 
position.  Part  of  his  force  was  still 
in  the  rear,  and  he  had  not  intended 
to  attack  MacMahon  till  the  7th.  On 
the  morning  of  the  6th  the  German 
troops  were — 2nd  Bavarian  corps 
Lembach,  Y.  corps  (Preuschdorf) 
right  of  the  high  road  leading  from 
Sulz  to  Worth,  in  bivouac ; XI. 
corps,  which  had  orders  to  march 
on  Hagenau,  turned  to  the  right  at 
Sulz,  and  deployed  nearly  opposite 
Giinstett ; the  1 st  Bavarian  corps 
was  advancing  on  the  right  of  the 
XI.  corps  towards  Worth,  and  had 
its  outposts  on  the  Hoch  Wald.1 
The  Cavalry  Division  was  posted  so 
far  in  the  rear  as  Schonenburg,  to 
the  north  of  Sulz.  There  was  a 
chain  of  outposts  in  front  of  both 
armies,  and  these  began  to  skirmish 
at  daybreak:  long  before  the  left  wing 
of  the  German  army  had  reached  the 
positions  described  above,  the  Wtir- 
temberg  division  was  moving  up 
towards  Reimersweiler,  on  the  east 
of  the  high  road  from  Sulz  to 
Hagenau.  The  2nd  Bavarian  corps 
having  received  orders  as  to  the 
point  on  which  its  attack  was  to  be 
directed,  its  leading  division  (right 
wing)  advanced  at  8.30  A.M.,  with- 
out awaiting  further  orders,  from 
Lembach  by  Langensulzbach  to 


attack  Froschweiler  (MacMahon’s 
1st  division),  but  met  with  such 
decided  resistance  that  the  attack 
came  to  a standstill  at  about  1 1 
o’clock,  as  also  that  of  the  Y.  corps 
against  Worth,  on  which  MacMahon 
opened  a heavy  fire  of  artillery. 
General  von  Kirchbach  formed  the 
whole  artillery  of  the  Y.  corps  into 
a great  battery  on  the  heights  east 
of  Worth,  and  by  means  of  its  fire 
disengaged  his  own  troops  and  the 
Bavarians. 

The  Crown  Prince  hearing  what 
had  happened  sent  orders  to  the  Y. 
corps  to  break  off  the  engagement 
until  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
should  have  arrived  on  the  left : this 
order  was  transmitted,  by  mistake, 
also  to  the  Bavarian  2nd  corps, 
upon  which  the  latter  was  with- 
drawn towards  its  former  position, 
and  the  1st  and  3rd  French  divi- 
sions were  thus  enabled  to  direct  all 
their  efforts  towards  Worth,  whilst 
railway  trains  arrived  incessantly 
with  the  divisions  of  De  Failly’s 
corps  from  Bitsche,  which  were  dis- 
embarked and  formed  in  rear  of  the 
French  position.  It  was  now  past 
noon,  and  the  state  of  affairs  was 
decidedly  critical  for  the  Germans, 
when  the  Crown  Prince  came  on  the 
field  opposite  Worth,  beyond  which 
the  Y.  corps  had  hitherto  been  un- 
able to  advance,  notwithstanding 
three  great  efforts.  Towards  1 p.m. 
the  XI.  corps  was  advancing  by 
Giinstett  and  about  to  debouch  on 
the  road  from  Hagenau  to  Worth, 
which  a final  effort  of  the  Y.  corps 
had  carried.  At  2 p.m.  the  1st 
Bavarian  corps  arrived  at  Langen- 
sulzbach in  support  of  the  2nd 
corps,  and  the  attack  was  renewed 
vigorously ; on  the  left  of  the  Ba- 
varians the  Y.  corps  debouched 
from  Worth,  on  its  left  the  XI.  corps 
was  engaged  at  Giinstett,  and  on 
the  extreme  left  of  all  the  Wiirtem- 
berg;  division  attacked  the  French 


1 Johnston's  War  Register  shows  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Germans,  but  not  the 
French  position. 
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right  at  Elsasshausen,  which,  how- 
ever, was  meanwhile  carried  by  the 
XI.  corps,  which  then  directed  its 
efforts  against  Froscliweiler,  thus 
rolling  up  the  right  of  the  French 
line.  Between  2 and  3 p.m.  the 
French  made  a great  offensive  effort 
at  this  village,  and  it  came  to  a 
standing  fight  of  the  two  lines, 
which  lasted  more  than  an  hour ; 
but  at  4 o’clock  the  French  were 
defeated  on  all  sides,  and  retreat- 
ed in  the  utmost  confusion  after 
enormous  losses.1  We  have  already 
stated  the  strength  of  MacMahon’s 
force,  to  which  at  least  one  division 
of  Be  Failly’s  corps  must  be  added, 
with  8,500  infantry  and  24  guns. 
But  the  Germans  were  very  much 
stronger,  although  by  no  means  so 
much  so  as  has  been  asserted : they 
brought  at  the  utmost  into  action 
120,000  infantry,  18,000  cavalry, 
and  450  guns  ; and  that  MacMahon 
should  have  been  enabled  to  resist 
this  force  for  eight  hours  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  on  himself  and 
his  troops,  who  were,  however, 
totally  disorganised  and  finally  de- 
moralised by  this  obstinate  struggle. 

Our  purpose  being  to  present  our 
readers  with  a strategical  sketch 
of  the  campaign,  and  merely  give 
such  a brief  description  of  such 
tactical  decisions  as  materially  in- 
fluenced this,  we  propose  following 
up  the  operations  of  the  3rd  Ger- 
man Army  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  taking  up  the  operations  of 
the  1st  and  2nd  Armies,  which 
were  subservient  to  these,  at  a later 
period.  The  debris  of  MacMahon’s 
corps  effected  their  retreat  by  Sa- 
verne  on  Chalons,  which  they 
reached  on  August  1 3 : some  portion, 
however,  got  into  Strasburg.  Of 
Be  Failly’s  corps  the  2nd  division 
retreated  by  Bitsche,  and  effected  its 
junction  with  Bazaine  at  Metz, 


where  it  was  subsequently  shut  up 
in  the  fortress.  The  other  two  divi- 
sions of  this  corps  effected  their 
retreat  in  a southerly  direction, 
and  are  reported  to  have  joined  Mac- 
Mahon at  Chalons  on  August  20, 
by  an  immense  detour  which  is  not 
yet  known  precisely.  Of  Felix 
Douay’s  corps  (7th),  the  3rd  divi- 
sion was  employed  to  garrison 
the  fortresses,  and  the  other  two 
ultimately  joined  MacMahon  at 
Chalons  or  Rheims,  by  Epinal  and 
Chaumont.  The  strategical  result 
of  the  German  victory  at  Worth 
was  therefore,  as  regards  the  French, 
to  neutralise,  for  three  weeks  at 
least,  nearly  three  out  of  the  eight 
corps  of  which  their  army  consisted  ; 
leaving  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  Guard 
corps,  with  Be  Failly’s  division,  op- 
posed to  the  whole  of  the  1 st  and 
2nd  German  Armies,  and  detain- 
ing Canrobert  with  the  6th  corps 
and  the  Reserve  Cavalry  at  Chalons 
as  a nucleus  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  army ; the  effect  of  which  we 
shall  point  out  presently,  in  addi- 
tion to  destroying  the  railway  com- 
munication and  isolating  Strasburg. 
But  it  was  the  rapidity  and  energy 
with  which  the  pursuit  of  the  French 
was  carried  out  that  enabled  the 
Germans  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of 
their  victory.  The  whole  of  the 
cavalry  being  held  in  readiness  was 
immediately  launched  upon  the  re- 
treating masses  of  the  enemy,  and 
made  great  booty  besides  thousands 
of  prisoners.  The  Bavarians  and 
Wurtembergers  took  up  the  pursuit 
on  the  road  to  Bitsche,  the  North 
German  cavalry  on  that  to  Saverne, 
which  they  reached  the  same  even- 
ing without  encountering  any  op- 
position, whilst  the  Baden  cavalry, 
which  had  not  taken  any  part  in 
the  engagement,  drove  the  fugitives 
into  Strasburg.2 


1 The  losses  on  the  German  side  were  more  than  8,000  killed  and  wounded. 

2 Of  the  troops  engaged  at  Worth  nearly  all  were  non-Prussians  ; that  is,  V.  corps 
Poseners,  XI.  Nassauers,  Hesse  Casselers,  Saxe  Coburgers,  &c.,  the  rest  Southern 
Germans. 
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Two  divisions  of  German  cavalry 
of  six  regiments  each,  with  a cer- 
tain number  of  batteries  of  horse 
artillery,  were  pushed  forward  as 
flying  columns,  the  one  from  the 
2nd  Army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  the  other  from  the  3rd 
Army  (Crown  Prince  of  Prussia), 
and  remained  in  contact  with  the 
retreating  French,  three  marches 
in  advance  of  the  respective  head- 
quarters of  their  armies ; a fact 
which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind,  as  we  propose  recording  the 
movements  of  the  latter  alone,  from 
which,  of  course,  the  strategical 
movements  are  to  be  deduced. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  3rd 
Army  were  at  Sulz  till  the  8th,  at 
Ober  Modern  on  the  9th,  Peters- 
bach  the  10th  and  1 ith,  Saverne  the 
12th,  Sarrebourg  the  13th,  Bla- 
mont  the  14th  of  August.  The  Ba- 
varians formed  the  right  of  the  army, 
and  advanced  by  Bitsche,  which 
they  were  compelled  to  turn,  and 
Sarre  Union  to  Dieuse,  which  they 
reached  on  the  14th,  another  column 
having  taken  the  route  Liitzelstein 
(La  Petite  Pierre)  and  Fenestrange: 
the  communication  with  the  2nd 
Army  was  effected  at  Gros  Tenquien, 
and  at  this  date  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  2nd  Army  had  occu- 
pied Pont-a-Mousson,  and  that  of 
the  3rd  Army,  Nancy ; the  cavalry 
divisions  mentioned  above  having 
pushed  their  feelers  to  Colombey, 
Toul,  and  Vigneulles.  This  could 
not  fail  to  compromise  the  position 
of  the  French  army  at  Metz  : there.- 
fore,  leaving  the  Crown  Prince  for 
the  moment,  we  now  take  up  the  ope- 
rations of  the  1st  and  2nd  Armies. 

The  original  position  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  French  Army  on  Au- 
gust 1 was : 4th  corps,  De  L’Ad- 
mirault,  at  Thionville  ; 1 3rd  corps, 
Bazaine,  subsequently  Decaen,  with 


the  Imperial  Guard,  at  Metz ; and 
2nd  ditto,  Frossard,  at  St.  Avoid. 
The  greater  part  of  this  latter  corps 
had  been  employed  in  the  celebrated 
attack  on  Saarbriick  on  August  2, 
the  environs  of  which  town  it  occu- 
pied with  a small  force  up  to  the 
evening  of  the  5 th,  when  it  was 
withdrawn2  to  join  the  main  body 
of  the  corps  in  the  strong  position 
of  Spicheren;  and  meanwhile  the 
3rd  corps  had  advanced  from  Metz 
in  support  of  the  2nd,,  one  of  its 
divisions  taking  part  in  the  action 
of  the  6th,  whilst  the  4th  corps  was 
brought  up  from  Thionville  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Metz  to  join  the 
Guards.  Why  MacMalion’s,  De 
Failly’s,  and  Douay’s  never  arrived 
to  complete  the  projected  concen- 
tration of  the  whole  French  army 
on  the  1 ith  we  have  already  seen. 

On  the  forenoon  of  August  6 re- 
ports arrived  from  the  German 
patrols  and  outposts  that  there 
were  appearances  of  Frossard’s 
corps  being  about  to  retire  from 
Spicheren;  the  VII.  corps  was  at 
Guichenbach,3  with  its  outposts  on 
the  Saar,  and  shortly  before  noon 
its  cavalry  division  trotted  through 
Saarbriick,  over  the  bridge  and  up  to 
the  plateau  of  the  exercise  ground, 
where  its  vanguard  was  received 
by  artillery  fire  from  the  heights  of 
Spicheren  at  the  other  side  of  the 
valley.  These  heights,  several  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  intervening 
plain,  have  very  steep  declivities 
towards  the  German  side,  and  are 
covered  with  woods  on  their  summit. 
Frossard,  some  of  whose  troops  had 
already  commenced  their  retreat, 
recalled  them,  and  occupied  a strong 
position,  with  his  right  on  the  hills 
and  his  left  somewhat  farther  back 
in  Forbach,  in  front  of  w'hich  the 
village  of  Stiring  on  the  railway 
was  occupied  by  a strong  force : one 


1 We  use  Roman  numerals  for  the  German  corps,  excepting  the  Bavarians,  and  Arabic 
ones  for  the  French. 

2 No  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  the  preceding  day  at  Weissenburg. 

3 Six  English  miles  from  Saarbriick,  on  the  road  to  Lebach. 
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of  Bazaine’s  divisions  was  moved 
up  in  support  of  the  left  of  Fros- 
sard’s  corps  soon  after  the  action 
commenced. 

The  14th  division  VII.  corps 
passed  through  Forbach  on  its  way 
to  the  front  between  1 2 and  1 p.m. 
Seeing  the  greatly  superior  force  of 
the  enemy,  General  von  Kamecke, 
judging  it  to  be  quite  impossible  to 
make  a frontal  attack  on  the  steep 
heights  of  Spicheren,  sent  five  of  his 
battalions  along  the  railroad  against 
Stiring,  with  the  idea  of  turning  the 
enemy’s  left  flank,  whilst  six  other 
battalions  attacked  the  main  posi- 
tion. Stiring  was  carried  by  storm, 
and  several  mitrailleuses  taken  ; but 
repeated  attacks  of  the  other  six 
battalions  failed  totally,  and  Stiring 
was  together  with  the  mitrailleuses 
retaken.  The  telegraphs  and  rail- 
roads were  hard  at  work  on  both 
sides — at  Worth  bringing  up  fresh 
troops  to  MacMahon,  at  Saarbriick 
performing  the  same  duty  for  the 
Germans.1  The  III.  corps  was  at 
Neunkirchen  : one  division  (Barne- 
kow)  was  sent  by  rail  to  Saarbriick, 
the  other  (Stulpuagel)  marched  by 
the  high  road  from  Sulzach,2  send- 
ing two  batteries  ahead  at  a trot. 
Barnekow  arrived  on  the  scene  of 
action  at  3 p.m.  when  Von  Kamecke 
had  all  his  troops  engaged  and  was 
thrown  on  the  defensive  ; and  at  the 
same  time  the-  head  of  Stiilpnagel’s 
eolumn  reached  the  Winterberg, 
south  of  the  exercise  ground  and 
facing  the  heights  of  Spicheren. 
At  3.30  p.m.  the  Germans  were 
strong  enough  to  resume  the  offen- 
sive, and  General  von  Goeben  3 as- 
sumed the  command.  Theattackwas 
renewed  in  the  following  order : — 
Kamecke’ s division  on  the  right 
against  Stiring,  Forbach,  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Spiche- 


ren heights ; Barnekow’s  division 
against  the  centre  of  the  same  and 
the  wood ; whilst  three  (some  say 
four)  battalions  of  Stiilpnagel’s  di- 
vision turned  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  position.  This  attack 
succeeded,  and  by  8 p.m.  the  whole 
French  force  was  thrown  back  in 
the  greatest  confusion.  The  Ger- 
mans brought  27  or  28  battalions, 
27,000  or  28,000  men,  with  only 
their  divisional  artillery,  into  fire 
against  the  29  battalions  of  Frossard 
and  13  ditto  of  Bazaine,  supported 
by  Frossard’s  reserve  artillery — alto- 
gether at  least  34,000  infantry,  with 
84  guns  and  several  batteries  of 
mitrailleuses.  The  ground  did  not 
permit  the  cavalry  to  act  on  either 
side  till  after  the  action.  The  13th 
division  VII.  corps  crossed  the  Saar 
at  Wehrden  (below  Saarbriick),  and 
arriving  after  the  action  had  been 
decided  occupied  Forbach,  and 
thereby  prevented  the  junction  of 
two  divisions  of  Bazaine’s  corps  with 
Frossard,  who  being  thereby  cut  off 
from  his  line  of  retreat  on  St. 
Avoid  was  driven  to  the  south-west 
towards  Puttelanges.  Telegraph 
and  railway  played  an  important 
part  in  the  two  battles  of  the 
6th  of  August.  Sarregemund  was 
occupied  on  the  7th  by  the  Prus- 
sians, and  on  that  day  or  the 
following  a junction  with  the  Ba- 
varians effected  near  Sarre  Albe. 
The  French  army  retired  on  the 
line  of  the  French  Nied,  ten  English 
miles  east  of  Metz,  followed  up 
slowly,  but  closely,  by  the  I.  and 

VII.  corps  ( 1 st  Army),  whilst  the 

VIII.  corps  and  the  2nd  Army,  some 
of  whose  corps  only  arrived  be- 
tween the  6th  and  12th  of  August, 
were  circling  round  towards  the 
Moselle,  south  of  Metz,  to  the  chief 
points  of  passage,  Pont-a-Mousson 


1 Frossard  would  scarcely  have  commenced  a retreat  so  late  in  the  forenoon  as  he  did, 
had  not  bad  news  been  ‘ wired  ’ up  from  MacMahon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  successes 
of  the  Crown  Prince  were  published  to  the  German  troops  as  they  marched  througli 
Saarbriick. 

2 Between  Neunkirchen  and  Saarbriick. 

3 Commandant  of  the  VIII.  corps,  which,  however,  was  far  in  the  rear. 
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Pagny,  Corny.  The  German  out- 
posts keeping  a close  watch  on  those 
of  the  French  army  observed  on 
the  1 3th  signs  of  renewed  retreat, 
which  on  the  14th  became  quite 
manifest ; and  the  object  being  to 
hold  Bazaine’s  force,  if  possible,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle  until 
the  troops  of  the  2nd  Army  should 
have  crossed  the  river,  Decaen’s 
(3rd)  corps,  which  had  taken  up 
positions  to  mask  and  cover  the 
retreat,  was  immediately,  at  four 
o’clock  p.m.,  attacked  by  the  14th 
division  (VII. # corps),  supported 
by  the  13th  division  (same  corps), 
with  such  vehemence,  that  not 
only  was  Decaen  compelled  to 
bring  his  whole  corps  into  action, 
but  a portion  of  Prossard’s  force 
was  also  brought  to  the  front 
again,  and  even  the  4th  corps  (De 
L’Admirault),  which  had  already 
partially  crossed  the  river,  was 
faced  about,  and  advancing  by  Val- 
lieres  and  Vantoux  attacked  the 
I.  corps  (Manteuffel),  which  had 
meanwhile  come  up  on  the  right 
(north)  of  the  VII.  corps.  After 
an  obstinate  engagement,  lasting 
till  nightfall,  the  French  force  was 
driven  back  under  the  outworks  of 
Metz,  the  Germans  following  it  up 
to  Grigy,  Borny,  Vantoux,  when 
coming  within  range  of  the  Forts 
Queleu  and  Les  Bottes  they  were 
halted,  having  attained  the  pro- 
posed object  of  holding  the  French 
fast  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mo- 
selle for  several  hours.  The  Ger- 
mans maintained  their  position 
during  the  night,  buried  their  dead, 
removed  their  wounded,  and  with- 
drew at  daybreak  to  their  former 
position  at  Pange,  Colligny,  and 
Maizery. 

The  week  from  the  6th  to  the  13th 
of  August  was  the  critical  period  of 
the  campaign  in  a strategical  because 
it  had  also  become  critical  in  a poli- 
tical point  of  view.  The  Emperor 


Napoleon  and  the  chief  of  the  staff 
had  given  up  the  chief  command 
and  direction  of  operations,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  at  Paris.  Any  day  up  to 
the  13  th  it  would  have  been  quite 
possible  for  Bazaine  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Metz  to  Verdun, 
and  effect  a junction  with  Canro- 
bert  and  MacMahon  at  the  camp 
of  Chalons,  which  would  have 
changed  the  whole  course  of  the 
campaign ; but  the  effect  of  such  a 
movement  on  the  public  mind  in 
Paris  was  dreaded,  and  justly,  for 
it  would  have  brought  the  Germans 
at  one  swoop  more  than  half- 
way from  Spicheren  and  Worth  to 
Paris,  as  a consequence  of  their 
victories  at  those  two  places.  The 
basis  on  which  the  Emperor’s  go- 
vernment stood  was  too  narrow 
and  too  insecure  to  admit  of  run- 
ning such  a risk,  and  strategical 
motives  were  made  subservient  to 
political  exigencies.  Justice  to  Mar- 
shal Bazaine  demands  that  this 
should  be  placed  in  evidence. 

During  the  night  of  the  14th  to 
the  15  th,  and  during  the  15th  and 
the  following  night,  the  whole  of 
the  2nd  Army,  together  with  the 
VII.  and  VIII.  corps  of  the  1st,  had 
successively  crossed  the  Moselle  at 
the  points  of  passage  already  indi- 
cated, leaving  only  the  I.  corps,  with 
the  3rd  cavalry  division,  on  the 
right  bank/)  in  the  position  near 
Pange  where  the  action  of  the  14th 
had  been  fought.  The  IX.  corps, 
which  had  manoeuvred  on  the  left 
of  the  I.  and  VII.  corps  on  that 
day,  covered  this  movement  on 
the  south  side  of  Metz,  where  the 
railways  to  Saarbriick  and  Nancy 
debouch  from  the  fortress.  Napo- 
leon passed  the  night  of  the  14th 
to  15  th  at  Longeville  les  Metz,1 
and  in  the  morning  the  vanguard 
of  the  French  army  (Frossard)  de- 
bouched in  this  direction,  occupying 


On  the  lower  road  to  Verdun. 
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tlie  road  between  Monlins  and 
Gravelotte,1  whilst  on  the  oppo- 
site (right)  bank  of  the  river  a 
strong  German  force  (probably  IX. 
corps)  was  posted  on  the  heights 
crowned  by  the  Chateau  St.  Blaise, 
over  Jouy  aux  Arches,  to  cover  the 
passage  of  the  rest  of  the  army 
above  Corny.  This  force  observed 
the  Moselle  up  to  near  La  Maison 
Rouge,  opposite  Moulins  ; and  part 
of  the  German  force  which  had  occu- 
pied Gorze,  on  the  left  bank,  sent  de- 
tachments through  Ars-sur-Moselle 
towards  Moulins,  as  also  through 
the  Bois  des  Ognons  towards  Grave- 
lotte. Why  Bazaine  could  not  ma- 
nage on  that  day  to  send  part  of 
his  force  by  the  road  through  Woippy 
and  Ste.  Marie-aux-Chenes  to  Briey 
and  Etain  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. On  the  morning  of  the  1 6th 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  attacked 
Frossard’s  position,  first  with  the 
5th  division  III.  corps,  subsequently 
with  the  remainder  of  this  corps, 
the  whole  of  the  X.  corps,  one  di- 
vision of  the  IX.,  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  movement  over  the  bridge 
of  Corny,  and  finally  the  divi- 
sion of  Hesse  Darmstadt  troops — 
altogether  some  80,000  infantry. 
On  the  French  side  the  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  6th  corps,2  with  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  were  brought  into 
action  successively  — altogether 
125,000  infantry,  making  allowance 
for  the  previous  losses.  The  result 
of  this  severe  battle  was  that 
Bazaine’ s army  was  thrown  back  on 
Metz,  with  a loss  of  2,000  prisoners, 
two  eagles,  and  seven  guns.  The 
losses  of  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides  were  very  great.3  The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  had  slept 
at  Gravelotte,  made  his  way  after 
the  action  had  commenced  through 
the  northerly  road  by  Malmaison, 
Doncourt,  and  Jarny  to  Verdun, 


and  thence  to  Chalons,  escorted  by 
one  regiment  of  Grenadiers  of  the 
Guard,  two  regiments  of  light 
cavalry  ditto,  and  one  regiment  of 
Chasseurs  d’Afrique,  which  finally 
made  their  way  to  MacMahon’s 
army. 

The  way  in  which  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Armies 
wheeled  round  the  pivot,  Metz, 
during  these  operations  is  best 
shown  by  the  track  of  King  Wil- 
liam’s head- quarters,  which  arrived 
at  Herny  on  the  13th  from  St. 
Avoid,  and  at  Pont-a-Mousson  on 
the  1 6th,  on  which  day  the  Crown 
Prince  with  the  head- quarters  of 
the  3rd  Army  reached  Nancy  from 
Luneville. 

King  William  (or  Count  Moltke, 
if  the  reader  pleases)  could  not  pos- 
sibly foresee  the  perfect  success  of 
the  action  of  the  1 6 th  at  Gravelotte 
and  Moulins  at  the  time  this  great 
turning  movement  had  been  com- 
menced, and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  push  forward  those  corps 
which  crossed  the  Moselle  at  Pont- 
a-Mousson  and  Dieulouart,  to  a 
great  distance  west  of  the  river 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  catch 
up  the  left  flank  of  the  French 
army  in  case  it  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  its  retreat  by 
the  north  road  to  Verdun,  which 
branches  off*  at  Gravelotte  from  the 
southern  one  which  leads  by  Rezon- 
ville  and  Mars-le-Tour  to  the  same 
place.  On  the  17th,  and  up  to 
midday  on  the  18th,  it  was  not 
known  at  Prussian  head-quarters 
whether  Bazaine  might  not  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  this  north  road 
through  the  hilly  country  north  of 
Moulins  and  Gravelotte.  All  these 
corps  d’armee  had  therefore  to 
march  northward  from  their  re- 
spective positions  towards  the  south- 
ern road  on  the  17  th,  and  parallel 


J About  ten  English  miles,  that  is  to  say  nearly  a day’s  march,  on  the  road  to  Verdun. 

2 We  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  September  article  that  the  6th  corps  (Canrobert’s), 
which  had  been  brought  from  Chalons  to  meet  Bazaine  at  Etain,  was  finally  brought 
up  to  Metz. 

3 The  Germans  lost  626  officers  and  15,929  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  1,832  horses. 
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with  the  river  ; and  others,  which 
had  crossed  the  river  at  Dieulouart, 
Pagny,  and  Corny,  had  to  march  to 
the  north-west. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i 8th  the 
I st  and  2nd  Armies  stood  thus  : 
I.  corps  and  3rd  cavalry  division  at 
Pange,  on  the  right  bank ; VII. 
corps  Ars-sur-Moselle  and  V am  ; 
VIII.  and  IX.  corps  and  1st  cavalry 
division  at  Gorze.  The  task  allotted 
to  this  portion  of  the  1 st  Army  was  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  debouching 
by  Moulins  les  Metz,  whilst  the  2nd 
Army  was  performing  the  movement 
now  to  be  described.  The  leading 
corps  of  this  army  were  to  form 
an  echelon  from  the  left  wing  for- 
wards, the  XII.  corps  advancing 
from  Mars-le-Tour  on  Jamy  ; the 
Guards  to  the  east  of  Mars-le-Tour 
by  Bruville  on  Doncourt  en  Jarnisy, 
and  still  farther  to  the  east  between 
Vionville  and  Rezonville ; the  IX. 
corps  by  St.  Marcel  to  Cautre Ferine : 
in  fact  they  started  from  the  south 
road  to  gain  the  end  points  named 
above  on  the  north  road,  on  the 
supposition,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  they  might  come  on  the  flank 
of  the  French  army  filing  off  to- 
wards Verdun  on  the  same.  Large 
bodies  of  Prussian  and  Saxon 
cavalry  preceded  these  columns, 
which  were  followed  by  a second 
line  consisting  of  the  X.  corps 
and  III.  corps  with  the  II.  corps 
which  marched  from  Pont-a-Mous- 
son  by  Buxieres  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  as  a last  reserve.1  At 
10.30  a.m.  it  was  evident  that 
Bazaine’s  force  had  not  left  the  en- 
virons of  Metz,  and  the  corps  form- 
ing the  echelon  received  orders  to 
turn  to  the  right,  the  IX.  corps  from 
Cautre  Ferme  by  Verneville  and 
Amanvilliers,  the  Guards  and  the 
XII.  corps  from  Doncourt  and 
Jarny  on  St.  Privat  la  Montagne  and 
Ste.  Marie-aux-Chenes,  which  would 
bring  them  out  on  the  high  road 
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leading  from  Metz  to  Briey,  and,  if 
successful,  shut  up  Bazaine’s  force 
in  Metz.  To  support  this  move- 
ment, the  1 st  Army  received  orders 
to  attack  Gravelotte  and  the  posi- 
tions in  rear,  at  first  moderately,  but 
with  increasing  vigour  as  the  2nd 
Army  completed  its  turning  move- 
ment. Just  sixteen  days  after  the 
celebrated  affair  at  Saarbriicken,  the 
German  1st  and  2nd  Armies  were 
fighting  with  their  front  facing  the 
Rhine,  whilst  Bazaine’s  front  was 
turned  towards  Paris,  on  the  line 
Ste.  Marie-aux-Chenes,  Habonville, 
Verneville,  Bois  de  Genevaux,  and 
Gravelotte — a truly  wonderful  stra- 
tegical result,  completely  eclipsing 
the  Mack  affair  at  Ulm  in  1805. 

The  IX.  corps,  having  the  shorter 
way  to  make,  came  first  into  fire 
about  twelve  o’clock,  and  thereupon 
the  1 st  Army  was  bid  ‘go  in  ’ at 
Gravelotte,  where  it  opened  its  ar- 
tillery fire  a quarter  before  one  p.m., 
but  the  infantry  combat  did  not  be- 
come general  till  between  two  and 
three  p.m.  The  XII.  corps  and  the 
Prussian  Guards  stormed  Ste.  Marie 
and  St.  Privat,  St.  Ail,  and  Habon- 
ville ; the  IX.  corps  continued  the 
line  over  Verneville,  aided  by  the 
artillery  of  III.  corps  ; the  1st  Army 
attacked  Gravelotte  and  the  Bois 
de  Vaux,  whilst  a brigade  of  the 
I.  corps  brought  its  artillery  to  bear 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
The  French  occupied  here  the  sides 
of  hills  so  steep  as  to  allow  of  tiers 
of  rifle  pits  being  sunk  one  over  the 
other.  The  VII.  and  VIII.  corps  suf- 
fered immense  losses  here,  and  the 
battle  was  not  decided  finally  till 
the  II.  corps  arrived  in  the  evening, 
when  it  is  said  that  Count  Moltke, 
drawing  his  sword  and  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  column,  led 
it  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  and 
finally  reported  to  the  King  at  half- 
past  eight  p.m.  that  the  victory  was 
complete. 


1 The  marches  performed  by  some  of  these  corps  for  several  days  in  succession  would 
astonish  many  readers. 
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Non -professional  readers  can 
scarcely  appreciate  sufficiently  the 
merits  of  an  operation  of  this  mag- 
nitude. Upwards  of  250,000  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  with  an  immense 
force  of  artillery,  were  directed  with 
such  precision  against  a line  about 
eight  English  miles  in  length,  that 
not  one  single  opening  was  left  to 
the  enemy  to  effect  a breach  in 
the  German  line.  The  conception 
of  such  a manoeuvre  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  Count  Moltke, 
but  the  rapid  and  precise  working 
out  of  the  details  reflects  almost 
still  higher  credit  on  the  German 
general  and  staff  officers.  Mr. 
Cardwell  asserts  that  he  has  an 
army  of  380,000  men;  ‘with  all  re- 
serve,’ has  he  a general  staff  to  work 
50,000  men  in  this  fashion  ? Of  the 
distinguished  bravery  of  the  Ger- 
man troops  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, nor,  indeed,  as  to  that  of  their 
opponents ; but  let  us  look  at  their 
power  of  endurance,  and  then  call 
to  mind  the  talk  that  was  made  a 
few  weeks  ago  about  a march  of  our 
9th  regiment  of  infantry  during 
which  some  few  men  suffered.  The 
XII.  corps  (Saxons)  could  not  have 
marched  less  than  fifteen  English 
miles,  and  more  probably  eighteen, 
over  the  last  six  or  seven  of  which 
they  were  constantly  under  fire,  on 
that  1 8 th  of  August,  in  a difficult 
hilly  country;  and  the  II.  corps,  after 
marching  from  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  stormed  the  French  posi- 
tions in  the  rear  of  Gravel otte  at 
seven  o’clock  the  same  evening. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell 
on  the  immense  strategical  results 
that  were  attained  by  the  victory 
of  the  i8fch,  which,  owing  to  the 
system  of  self-deception  that  pre- 
vailed, seem  to  have  been  scarcely 
fully  appreciated  by  the  French 
authorities,  and  thus  led  to  the 
still  greater  catastrophe  of  Sedan. 

The  corps  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Ar- 
mies rested  in  their  positions  before 


Metz  for  two  days  after  the  battle 
of  the  1 8tli ; the  XII.  at  St.  Privat 
la  Montagne,  the  Prussian  Guards 
near  Amanvilliers,  the  IX.  Verne- 
ville,  the  II.,  YII.,  VIII.  Grave- 
lotte  and  Vaux,  the  III.  and  X. 
and  the  Hessian  division  on  the 
roads  from  Metz  to  Verdun  in 
reserve,  the  I.  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Moselle.  The  3rd  Army  then 
consisted  of  V.  XI.  corps,  two  corps 
of  Bavarians,  one  division  Wiir- 
tembergers,  and  the  newly  arrived 
corps  VI.  and  IV.,  which  latter 
was  before  Toul  on  the  16th  ; 1 the 
division  of  Baden,  together  with 
some  Prussian  troops,  being  em- 
ployed against  Strasburg.  On 
the  19th  the  XII.  corps  detached 
cavalry  to  break  up  the  railway 
between  Metz  and  Thionville,  and 
also  a vanguard  towards  Briey, 
whilst  other  detachments  observed 
that  leading  to  Etain. 

On  the  1 6th  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  was  at  the  King’s  head- 
quarters, Pont-a-Mousson,  to  concert 
further  measures ; and  on  the  21st 
a 4th  army  was  formed  out  of  the 
Prussian  Guard,  the  XII.  corps  and 
the  IV.,  which  had  received  orders 
to  march  northwards. 

The  3rd  and  4th  Armies  forth- 
with commenced  their  combined 
movement  on  Paris  by  Chalons,  under 
the  command  of  the  King,  whose 
head-quarters  moved  from  Pont-a- 
Mousson  by  Commercy ; 24th  to 
Bar-le-Duc,  where  they  were  on  the 
25  th  and  till  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  when  they  moved  north  to 
Clermont  en  Argonne.  The  Crown 
Prince  was  at  St.  Dizier  on  the  23rd 
and  following  days,  with  his  troops 
pushed  forward  to  Vitry,  which  sur- 
rendered on  the  25  th  ; and  Chalons  ; 
but  we  find  him  on  the  27  th  at 
Revigny,  due  north  of  St.  Dizier. 
We  cannot  trace  the  head- quarters 
of  the  4th  Army  (Crown  Prince  of 
Saxony)  precisely,  but  on  the  20th 
Verdun  was  masked  by  troops,  and 


1 A brigade  of  the  2nd  Bavarian  corps  relieved  the  IV.  corps  before  Toul. 
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this  army  marched  from  Metz  by 
Jarny,  and,  crossing  the  Meuse 
below  Verdun,  arrived  on  the  26th 
at  Clermont.  Cavalry  vanguards 
of  this  army  had  been  pushed  for- 
ward from  Metz  by  Briey  and  Etain 
towards  Longuyon  and  Montmedy. 

The  1 st  and  2nd  Armies  remained 
meanwhile  round  Metz,  where  some 
of  the  corps  were,  however,  relieved 
by  60,000  Landwehr  infantry  and 
4 Landwehr  cavalry  regiments.  On 
the  24th  the  reserve  army  of  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  was  also 

moved  up  in  this  direction,  and 

some  of  these  troops  invested 

Thionville. 

This  is  a tolerably  complete  ta- 
bleau of  the  situation  of  the  German 
forces  at  the  moment  that  the 

direct  march  on  Paris  had  been 
abandoned,  and  the  3rd  and  4th 
Armies  changed  the  direction  of 
their  march  from  west  to  north  in  or- 
der to  counteract  MacMahon’s  great 
flank  march.  The  exact  date  at 
which  this  became  known  at  King 
William’s  head- quarters  is  easily 
deducible  from  what  we  have  de- 
tailed above : they  were  suddenly 
moved  northwards  from  Bar-le-Duc 
to  Clermont,  23  or  24  English  miles, 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  : the 
news  must  have  therefore  reached 
the  King  during  the  previous  night 
at  latest. 

We  must  now  turn  to  Mac- 
Mahon’s force.  It  is  the  first  time 
since  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign that  a French  initiative  had 
compelled  the  Germans  to  modify 
their  plans.  This  force  consisted  of 
the  1 st  corps  reorganised  in  four  divi- 
sions, of  two  divisions  of  the  5 th  (De 
Failly),  three  ditto  7th  (Douay),  the 
newly-formed  12th  corps  (Lebrun),1 
and  the  cavalry  of  Canrobert’s 
corps,  6th,  which  had  remained  be- 
hind at  Chalons  when  the  infantry 
had  been  despatched  to  Metz,  and 


finally  the  Emperor’s  escort.  The 
French  official  accounts  made  the 
whole  amount  to  150,000  to  200,000 
men,  but  it  could  scarcely  have  ex- 
ceeded 1 30,000  infantry  and  1 2,000 
cavalry,  and  was  weak  in  artillery. 
This  move  of  MacMahon’s  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  much  specula- 
tion and  of  not  a little  very  silly 
criticism.  People  misled  by  the 
exaggerated  and  in  some  respects 
wholly  fictitious  statements  of  the 
number  of  troops  at  the  Marshal’s 
disposal  took  their  inevitable  Jomini 
to  hand,  and  began  to  speculate 
about  exterior  and  interior  lines  of 
operation  till  they  bewildered  them- 
selves in  a cloud  of  technical  jargon, 
and  arrived  at  absurd  conclusions. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  MacMahon 
was  not  nearly  strong  enough  to 
await  at  Chalons,  with  142,000  men, 
nearly  one-half  of  whom  had  already 
suffered  severe  defeats,  the  250,000 
men  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Armies  that 
were  marching  against  him,  sup- 
ported by  swarms  of  cavalry.  He 
might  have  retreated  on  Paris,  but 
that  would  have  simply  precipitated 
the  revolution,  as  would  also  per- 
haps, what  would  have  been  strategi- 
cally the  wisest  course  under  the  cir- 
cumstances— to  retreat  by  Bheims, 
Soissons,  and  Compiegne,  constantly 
threatening  the  right  flank  of  the 
German  advance  on  Paris,  but 
never  allowing  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  any  serious  engagement. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  when 
he  concentrated  his  army  in  the 
position  at  St.  Thierry,  Merfy,  near 
Rheims,  just  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  railroads  to  Soissons  and 
Laon,  with  his  own  head-quarters 
at  Courcelles,  between  August  20 
and  22,  it  was  his  intention  to  do 
this  very  thing.  But  it  is  stated 
on  good  authority  that  Count  Pali- 
kao,  the  War  Minister,  transmitted 
peremptory  orders  to  endeavour  to 


1 This  corps  consisted  of  troops  of  the  line  that  had  been  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  of 
the  brigade  that  had  been  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  reserve  regiments  formed  out  of  4th 
battalions.  The  3rd  division  7th  corps  was  also  newly  formed  out  of  reserve  regiments. 
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effect  a junction  with  Bazaine,  or 
at  least  make  a powerful  demon- 
stration in  aid  of  the  efforts  of  that 
Marshal.  Bazaine  had  subterra- 
neous telegraphic  communication 
with  Thionville  and  Strasburg  : the 
first  was  cut  off  by  the  Germans 
about  the  20th,  the  latter  only  after 
September  1.  It  seems  to  have 
been  everybody’s  business  to  repre- 
sent everything  couleur  de  rose , 
and  there  is  now  good  reason  to 
believe  that  both  Marshals  had  had 
Claude  Lorraine  glasses  thrust  into 
their  hands. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  MacMahon  left  Rheims  on 
the  24th  with  De  Failly’s  divisions, 
Canrobert’s  cavalry  and  another 
corps  forming  his  right  wing,  the 
remainder  of  the  force  following 
the  movement  up,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  20,000  men,  who  were 
sent  by  rail  per  Bethel,  Mezieres, 
and  Sedan  ; and  the  direction  of  his 
march  was  through  the  Argonnes 
by  Montbois,  Buzancy,  Stenay,  on 
Montmedy;  for  liis  right  columns, 
an  inner  one,  also  two  corps, 
moving  by  Youziers,  Le  Chene, 
Stonne,  and  Mouzon  on  Carignan. 
This  movement,  commenced  on  the 
24th,  was  known,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  King  William’s  head- quarters  at 
Bar-le-Duc  on  the  evening  of  the 
25th,  not  as  a rumour,  but  with 
such  a degree-  of  certainty  and  de- 
tail as  warranted  immediate  action 
being  taken.  MacMahon  reached 
Youziers  on  the  27th ; the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia’s  head-quarters 
being  at  Revigny ; but  King  William 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony 
had  reached  Clermont  on  the  26th, 
and  had  pushed  the  vanguard  of 
the  4th  Army  to  the  north-west  of 
Yarennes,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aire. 
Consequently,  the  next  day,  the 
27th,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony 
‘got feeling ’ with MacMahon’s  right 
column  at  Buzancy ; and  although 
the  head-quarters  of  the  3rd  Army 
were  still  a long  way  behind,  in 
Revigny,  the  troops,  two  corps  of 


Bavarians,  the  Wurtemberg  divi- 
sion, the  Y.  and  XI.  corps,  were 
well  up  at  Yieille  Dampierre,  and 
on  the  line  of  the  Suippe,  the  YI. 
corps  being  a march  in  the  rear. 
When  the  details  of  these  Ger- 
man marches  come  to  be  known, 
they  will  be  read  with  won- 
der and  admiration  by  soldiers ; 
whilst  the  French  seem  never  to 
have  done  more  than  fifteen  English 
miles  per  diem,  although,  to  gain 
their  object,  they  should  have  done 
at  least  twenty  daily.  The  affair  at 
Buzancy  on  the  27th  was  between 
four  squadrons  3rd  Saxon  regiment, 
one  squadron  18th  Uhlans,  and  a 
Saxon  battery  on  the  one  side,  and 
six  French  squadrons  on  the  other. 

MacMahon’s  troops,  and  probably 
his  head-quarters,  evacuated  You- 
ziers on  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
and  the  same  evening  the  town 
was  occupied  by  Germans,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  arrived  at 
St.  Menehould,  the  King  remaining 
at  Clermont. 

On  the  29th  Napoleon  and 
head- quarters  were  at  Stonne. 
Beaumont,  Stonne,  Yendresse,  and 
Poix  may  be  taken  for  the  line  of 
the  main  body  of  the  French,  with 
outposts  at  Nouart  (5th  corps),  St. 
Pierremont,  Louvergny,  Douvelle- 
ment.  The  Division  Ducrot,  1st 
corps,  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  at  Douzy,  moving  on  Carig- 
nan. The  French  advanced  posts- 
were  attacked  by  Prussian  cavalry 
and  driven  back  from  the  Aisne 
between  Youziers  and  Attigny,  and 
from  Nouart  by  the  vanguard  of 
XII.  corps.  The  circle  was  closing 
in  rapidly. 

The  same  day  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia’s  head- quarters  came  to 
Senuc,  and  the  King  to  Grand  Pre. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  was 
farther  to  the  east,  towards  Dun- 
sur- Meuse,  and  some  of  his  force 
must  also  have  reached  the  right 
bank  of  the  Meuse,  near  Stenay. 

The  orders  issued  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  troops  of  the  3rd 
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Army  for  the  morning  of  the  30th 
show  the  positions  of  this  part  of 
the  force,  and  were  as  follow  : — 
The  1st  Bavarian  corps,  which  had 
advanced  from  Youziers  to  Bar  and 
Bnzancy  on  the  27th,  advances  by 
Sommauthe  against  Beaumont ; the 
2nd  Bavarian  corps  follows.  The 
Y.  corps  from  Brigenay  and  Authe 
against  St.  Pierremont  and  Oches.1 
The  Wiirtemberg  division  from 
Boult-au-Bois  2 by  Chatillon  to  Le 
Chene.  The  XI.  corps  by  Youziers 
and  Quatre  Champs  to  Le  Chene, 
to  the  left  of  the  Wiirtemberg  di- 
vision, and  sends  a lateral  column 
to  Youque  (on  the  Aisne,  near 
Senney).  The  5th  cavalry  division 
to  the  left  of  Le  Chene,  towards 
Tourteron.  The  4th  cavalry  division 
follows  the  XT.  corps  to  Quatre 
Champs,  but  turns  off  to  Chatillon. 
The  6th  cavalry  division  to  Senney 
(on  the  Aisne),  pickets  and  out- 
posts to  Douvellement,  and  patrols 
towards  the  Belgian  frontier,  Poix, 
Mezieres.  The  2nd  cavalry  division 
to  Buzancy.  The  YI.  follows  the 
movement  to  Youziers,  and  fronts 
to  the  south-west  (towards  the  rear 
of  the  army). 

In  the  battle  which  ensued  in 
consequence  of  these  movements, 
Beaumont  was  the  principal  scene 
of  action,  where  the  3rd  division  of 
De  Failly  (Guyot  de  l’Espar’s)  was 
surprised  and  lost  its  baggage  and 
several  thousand  prisoners ; the 
result  of  the  day’s  fighting  was 
that  MacMahon  retreated  by  Mou- 
zon,  Donchery,  and  Remilly  to  right 
bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  the  troops 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony, 
attacking  the  French  on  this  bank  at 
Mouzon,  Y aux,  and  Carignan,  drove 
them]  back  on  Sedan.  There  was 


also  an  attempt  made  to  defend 
S tonne  during  the  day,  but  the 
defeat  of  MacMahon ’s  left  wing 
and  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
Bavarians  rolled  up  his  whole  posi- 
tion and  compelled  the  retreat.  At 
the  passage  of  the  river  at  Mouzon 
the  French  loss  was  terrific. 

The  principal  action  during  the 
3 1 st  was  the  advance  of  the  4th 
Army  from  Mouzon  and  Carignan 
towards  Douzy,  on  the  right  bank, 
whilst  the  troops  ort  the  left  bank 
were  moved  up  to  Remilly  (Bava- 
rians), and  the  greater  part  of  the 
3rd  Army  (Crown  Prince  of  Prussia) 
were  brought  up  to  the  river,  and 
crossing  it  during  the  night,  were 
in  readiness  for  the  action  of  Sep- 
tember 1. 

We  cannot  attempt  here  to  de- 
scribe this  the  crowning  victory  of 
the  great  strategical  movement 
which  commenced  on  the  25th,  ex- 
cept in  general  outline.  On  the 
evening  of  the  31st  the  vanguard 
of  the  Bavarians  was  moved  for- 
wards from  Remilly  and  occupied 
the  banks  of  the  river  up  to  the 
railway  bridge  during  the  night. 
At  3.30  a.m.  on  September  1 they 
were  ordered  to  advance  to  the 
attack  of  the  bridge  and  of  the 
village  of  Bazeilles,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  division  of  marine 
infantry.  The  motive  for  attacking 
thus  early  at  this  point  was  in  order 
to  hold  the  French  fast  in  this 
direction  until  the  3rd  Army  should 
have  completed  its  turning  move- 
ment on  the  Mezieres  side  of  Sedan, 
and  which  we  shall  have  to  describe 
presently.  The  defence  of  Bazeilles 
was  most  obstinate,  the  Bavarians 
being  compelled  to  retreat  several 
times.3  At  7 a.m.  the  entire  1st 


1 This  corps  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  Bavarians,  who  formed  the  centre,  and 
belonged  itself  to  the  left  of  the  army,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  with  the  Prussian 
Guards,  the  IV.  and  XII.  corps,  forming  the  right. 

2 Near  La  Croix  au  Bois,  or  the  same. 

3 A Bavarian  officer  engaged  relates  that  the  inhabitants,  even  to  the  women,  took  part 
in  the  defence,  and  that  the  latter  were  so  infuriated  that  they  threw  the  wounded 
Bavarians,  left  behind  at  each  repulse,  into  the  burning  houses,  which  so  exasperated  the 
troops  that  no  further  quarter  was  given,  and  the  whole  village  burned  down. 
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Bavarian  division  was  engaged  : the 
greater  part  crossed  by  a pontoon 
bridge  constructed  under  fire,  and 
took  possession  of  the  railway  sta- 
tion ; between  nine  and  ten  the 
2nd  division  came  into  action,  and 
Bazeilles  was  carried  street  by 
street  and  house  by  house ; but  on 
emerging  from  the  village  on  the 
Sedan  side,  the  Bavarians  were 
met  by  fresh  battalions  and  a 
number  of  mitrailleuses.  At  ten 
o’clock  the  Bavarians  were  scarcely 
able  to  hold  their  ground,  but  at 
10.30  a.m.  the  head  of  the  column 
of  the  IY.  corps  came  up  to  their 
assistance,  followed  rapidly  by  the 
whole  corps.  On  the  right  of  the  IY. 
the  XII.  corps  deployed,  directing 
their  attack  on  La  Moncelle,  and 
still  farther  to  the  right  the  Prus- 
sian Guard  directed  its  attack  on 
Givonne : thus  the  whole  of  the 
4th  Army  formed  a line,  reaching 
from  the  forests  on  the  Belgian 
frontier  to  the  Meuse,  and  hemming 
the  French  in  on  the  east.  To- 
wards 2 p.m.  they  gave  up  all  their 
positions  and  began  to  retreat  in 
masses,  partly  towards  Sedan  and 
partly  in  a northerly  direction 
towards  the  Belgian  frontier ; but 
the  troops  of  the  3rd  Army,  which 
had  crossed  the  river  at  Don- 
chery,  and  also  lower  down  to- 
wards Flize,  pivoting  on  the  2nd 
cavalry  division  in  the  plain  near 
Donchery,  and  on  the  Wiirtem- 
bergers,  who  occupied  the  space 
south  of  St.  Menges,  attacked  this 
village  with  the  Y.  and  XI.  corps, 
whilst  the  YI.  extended  the  line 
still  farther  to  the  north,  and  then 
the  right  wing  of  the  4th  Army,  and 
the  left  of  the  3rd,  advancing  west 
and  east  towards  one  another, 
joined  hands  at  Givonne  and  La 
Chapelle,  enclosing  the  French  in 
a great  circle,  going  round  from 
Bazeille  on  the  Meuse  by  Givonne, 
Illy,  and  east  of  St.  Menges,  to 
meet  the  river  again  at  Donchery, 
and  the  whole  affair  was  decided 
before  5 p.m. 


Before  the  circle  had  been  closed 
some  thousands  of  French  escaped 
through  the  gap  into  Belgium, 
where  they  were  of  course  disarmed. 
In  the  evening  a large  Prussian 
battery,  posted  in  front  of  St.  Fre- 
nois  in  the  loop  formed  by  the 
river,  but  on  the  left  bank,  opened 
its  fire  on  Sedan ; but  the  King 
ordered  the  fire  to  cease,  and  sent 
a white  flag  to  invite  negotiations, 
which  we  all  know  were  entered 
into  the  same  evening,  but  not 
finally  concluded  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, when,  to  show  how  vain  further 
resistance  would  be,  the  whole  Ger- 
man army,  with  its  batteries,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  crests  of  the  heights, 
and  the  capitulation  was  signed. 

Marshal  Bazaine,  who  had  been 
no  doubt  informed  of  Mac  Mahon’s 
plan  of  advancing  from  Sedan  by 
Carignan,  Montmedy,  and  Lon- 
guyon  towards  Thionville  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  him,  but  evi- 
dently in  ignorance  of  the  real  state 
of  affairs,  made  a strenuous  effort  to 
escape  in  the  direction  of  the  latter 
fortress  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  3 1st  of  August,  and  continued  it 
throughout  that  day,  the  following 
night,  and  up  to  midday  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  when  he  was  finally  driven 
back  into  the  fortress  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  Marshal  made 
his  debouche  between  Fort  Les 
Bottes  and  Fort  St.  Julien,  on  the 
roads  leading  to  Saarbriick  and 
Bouzonville ; and  Xoisseville,  Be- 
tonfay  and  Servigny,  north  of  the 
road  to  Saarbriick,  became  the 
centre  of  the  action.  The  Prus- 
sians met  this  attack  with  the  I. 
and  IX.  corps,  a brigade  of  the  YII., 
and  a division  of  line  and  land- 
wehr  under  General  Kummer,  un- 
der the  command  of  Prince  Frede- 
rick Charles.  On  this  occasion, 
especially  during  the  night,  the  old 
infantry  tactics  of  working  with 
the  bayonet  and  the  butt-end  of  the 
rifle  were  resorted  to,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  physically  supe- 
rior Germans. 
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The  military  events  that  have 
taken  place  since  September  i are 
as  yet  not  sufficiently  known  to  jus- 
tify an  attempt  at  treating  them  in 
the  manner  we  have  adopted  for  the 
great  strategical  operations  that 
commenced  on  August  4,  and  ter- 
minated on  September  2 : these  latter 
form  a campaign  in  themselves,  and 
what  may  be  done  further  will  be  to 
a certain  extent  independent.  But 
we  propose  devoting  the  remainder 
of  our  space  to  some  military  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen  and  attracted 
public  attention. 

In  the  first  place  we  would  ob- 
serve that  cavalry  has  once  more 
proved  itself  an  indispensable  arm, 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  much 
of  the  German  successes  has  been 
owing  to  its  judicious  employment. 
Once  or  twice  it  has  been  inju- 
diciously employed  on  both  sides — at 
Worth  and  Sedan  by  the  French, 
and  in  the  actions  of  August  1 4 and 
16  by  the  Germans  ; but  important 
results  were  obtained  by  the  sacri- 
fices of  cavalry  made  on  these  occa- 
sions. What  the  German  cavalry 
did  most  admirably  was  outpost 
work  and  reconnoitring,  and  this 
was  owing  wholly  and  solely  to  the 
officers  being  perfect  masters  of 
their  business,  which  the  French 
cavalry  officers  are  not  and  never 
were.  We  fear  the  same  might  be 
said  of  our  own  cavalry  officers. 

We  next  come  to  the  question 
of  the  Artillery.  The  Times'  corre- 
spondent has,  by  repeating  a few 
words  that  he  heard,  inadvertently 
no  doubt,  set  on  foot  an  agitation 
against  muzzle-loaders  and  in  favour 
of  breech-loaders,  which  latter  we 
are  about  discarding  in  favour  of 
the  former.  Be  it  remembered,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  Austrian 
muzzle-loaders,  constructed  on  the 
French  principle,  hut  of  a different 
calibre , held  their  ground  well  dur- 


ing the  campaign  of  1866  against 
the  Prussian  breech-loaders ; and, 
moreover,  that  a great  controversy 
was  being  carried  on  between  artil- 
lery officers  in  Germany  up  to  the 
month  of  July  last,  as  to  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  revert, 
partially  at  least,  to  smooth-bored 
guns:  indeed,  experiments  are  being 
carried  on  at  Vienna  this  year,  in 
continuation  of  similar  ones  made 
last  year,  to  test  this  question 
thoroughly.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  experience  we  have  gained  of  the 
mitrailleuse  will  solve  this  question 
in  a different  manner.  What  tells 
generally  is  the  proportion  of  guns 
to  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the 
calibre — with  modern  guns  more 
correctly  the  weight  of  the  projec- 
tiles. For  the  North  German  army 
there  is  a small  fraction  over  3 guns 
per  mille  infantry  and  cavalry.  For 
the  French  army,  taking  the  600 
guns  alone,  there  would  be  some- 
what less  than  2 guns  per  mille  ; 
but  if  we  reckon  each  of  the  150 
mitrailleuses  as  a gun,  we  get  3 ^ 
per  mille.  The  Germans  therefore 
have  more  guns  in  proportion  capa- 
ble of  acting  at  long  ranges,  for 
which  mitrailleuses  are  useless. 
The  hitch  is  this  : you  must  either 
have  the  3 per  mille  of  guns  and  the 
mitrailleuses  extra,  an  enormous  in- 
crease to  the  impedimenta  of  an 
army,  or  invent  a rifled  gun  which 
will  act  well  at  both  long  and  short 
distances  ; our  own  Indian  bronze 
gun  comes  very  near  to  this,  we 
suspect.1  Now  as  to  calibre  and 
weight  of  projectile  the  French 
artillery  has,  in  the  field  at  least, 
only  one  calibre,  the  4-pounder, 
whose  projectile,  common  shell, 
weighs,  when  adjusted,  not  quite 
9 lbs.  English  (8-61bs.),  and  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Prussian  4-pounder; 
these  two  guns  are  very  near 
matches ; the  French  one  being  a 


1 An  excellent  article  on  Field  Artillery  in  the  limes  of  September  i6j  talks  of 
recasting  our  large  stock  of  old  bronze  guns.  Recast  bronze  is,  we  apprehend,  not 
identical  in  molecular  arrangement  with  what  is  newly  mixed.  Caveat  emptor.  _ 
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muzzle-loader  uses  timed  fazes  for 
its  slirapnels  and  common  shell ; the 
Prussian  gun,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
used  concussion  fuzes  hitherto,  hut 
some  later  improvements  have  been 
made  : however,  in  the  end,  there  is 
only  a slight  difference  in  favour  of 
the  Prussian  4-pounder.  But  of  the 
96  guns  of  each  artillery  regiment, 
twenty-four  are  4-pounders,  and 
seventy-two  6-pounders,  which 
throw  projectiles  varying,  for  com- 
mon shell  somewhat  under,  for 
shrapnel  somewhat  over,  1 5 lbs.  The 
French  timed  faze  is  a modification 
of  Bormann’s,  we  believe ; but  their 
shrapnel  fire  was  bad  during  the 
campaign.  However,  it  is,  we  think, 
quite  evident  that  the  Prussian  ar- 
tillery was  superior  to  the  French 
in  range,  weight,  and  precision  at 
greater  distances  simply  because  of 
its  having  three-fourths  of  its  guns 
of  superior  calibre,  and  not  at 
all  in  consequence  of  its  being 
breech-loading  instead  of  muzzle- 
loading ordnance. 

We  come  now  to  the  Infantry,  or 
rather  to  the  influence  which  the 
chassepot  and  mitrailleuse  com- 
bined have  exerted  on  the  tactics  of 
the  French  infantry.  Although  it 
did  not  appear  so  at  first,  it  is  now 
abundantly  evident  that  the  rifle-pit 
work  and  the  so  strongly  inculcated 
taking  advantage  of  accidents  of 
ground  have  seriously  damaged  that 
elan  of  the  French  infantry  on 
which  its  successes  have  hitherto 
depended  so  largely,  without  con- 
ferring on  it  in  compensation  a 
greater  degree  of  stability  or  power 
of  resistance,  simply  because 
that  is  a matter  of  temperament. 
After  all,  warfare  is  a science ; 
and  this  leads  to  another  point. 
The  highly- educated  gentlemen- 
officers  of  Germany  have  proved 
their  superiority  over  the  ‘troupiers  ’ 
of  France  in  1870,  just  as  the  pro- 
fessionally highly-educated  Prussian 
gentlemen- officers  proved  their  supe- 
riority over  the  mixture  of  pro- 
fessionally uneducated  gentlemen 


and  troupier-officers  which  Austria 
brought  into  the  field  in  18 66. 
To  which  class  do  our  officers  of 
the  line,  the  militia,  and  the  volun- 
teers belong  ? Again,  the  French 
officers  complain  of  the  insub- 
ordination of  their  men,  whilst 
the  latter  retort  with  charges  of 
incapacity.  How  this  places  simply 
in  evidence  what  we  already  knew 
from  other  sources  to  be  the  case — 
namely,  that  everything  in  France 
is  and  has  been  for  a long  time  in 
a state  of  permanent  disorganisa- 
tion. The  army  of  a country  is 
the  truest  possible  reflection  that 
can  be  imagined  of  its  civil  and 
political  organisation,  and  Austria 
was  beaten  by  both  France  and 
Prussia  because  its  civil  and  poli- 
tical organisation  was  chaos.  We 
leave  it  to  our  readers  to  apply  this 
to  ourselves : it  is  an  ungrateful 
task. 

Austria,  although  beaten  by  both 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished  of 
1870,  may  however  console  herself 
with  this  patent  fact,  that  her  re- 
verses have  been  neither  so  gigantic 
nor  so  utterly  humiliating  as  those 
of  France.  It  is,  perhaps,  a poor 
consolation — valeat  quantum  valet  ! 

There  is  still  another  point  of 
view.  The  two  empires  which  at 
one  and  the  same  time  leaned  on 
the  Papal  power  internally,  and 
strove  with  each  other  which  should 
dominate  it  externally,  which  re- 
jected the  Reformation  and  drowned 
it  in  blood  in  former  ages,  have  been, 
in  succession,  defeated,  and  either 
ruined  or  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin  by  a Protestant  power  which, 
without  defying  it,  simply  ignored 
Rome.  How  do  we  ourselves  stand 
in  this  respect  ? There  are  pro- 
bably zealots  and  bigots  enough  who 
will  be  ready  to  say  ‘We  prefer 
defeat  whilst  holding  fast  to  “les 
saintes  tenebres  de  la  foi  ” to  vic- 
tories, however  brilliant,  achieved 
through  the  unholy  combination  of 
human  science  with  irreligion.’  To 
these  we  would  say,  Look  to  the 
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conduct  of  the  German  leaders,  and 
of  the  troops  they  command,  and 
see  to  which  side  the  balance  of 
Christian  morality  inclines. 

We  most  sincerely  sympathise 
with  the  mass  of  the  French  people 
in  their  present  misfortunes,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  which  we  take  to  be 
that  their  governments  and  their 
press  have  felt  themselves  not  only 
justified,  but  to  a certain  extent 
compelled  to  withhold  the  truth, 
and  feed  the  popular  mind  with 
sensational  untruths:  this  is  an  ap- 
palling evidence  of  the  existence  of 
a frightful  amount  of  levity,  igno- 
rance, and  credulity,  which  latter 
is  only  another  name  for  want  of 
judgment.  We  fear  too  that  we 
must  extend  some  of  this  sympathy 
to  ourselves,  inasmuch  as  a portion 
of  our  own  press  has  followed  the 
example  of  their  French  colleagues, 
which  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  unless  it  was  certain  of  a 
public  willing  to  credit  any  mon- 
strosity that  chimed  in  with  their 
own  fancies. 

A word  in  conclusion  on  the 
means  of  resistance  still  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  French  Government. 
We  have  before  us  a list  which 
shows  that  not  more  than  four 
regiments  of  infantry  and  one  bat- 
talion of  chasseurs-a-pied  out  of  the 
whole  French  army  can  have  pos- 
sibly escaped  the  catastrophes  of 
Metz  and  Sedan,  and  the  whole 
cavalry  has  also  been  engaged,  and 


suffered  enormous  losses.  One-half 
of  the  mitrailleuses  have  been  taken, 
and  probably  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  field  artillery  has  suffered  the 
same  fate,  or  is  shut  up  in  the 
fortresses.  Finally,  two  of  the 
greatest  artillery  establishments, 
Metz  and  Strasburg,  are  for  the 
present  shut  up,  and  with  them  an 
immense  quantity  of  material. 

What  remains  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  are,  the  4th  battalions 
(recruits)  formed  into  provisional 
regiments,  the  Garde  Mobile,  some 
few  battalions  of  marines  and  ma- 
rine artillery ; but  the  staffs,  the 
general  and  field  officers,  even  the 
very  company  officers,  are  almost 
all  gone.  Then  there  is  the  Garde 
Rationale ; but  that,  too,  has  no 
officers  fit  for  field  service,  and  but 
a very  small  proportion  of  any  of 
these  troops  knows  anything  about 
the  use  of  breech- loading  rifles  even 
if  they  had  them.  It  is  simply 
awful  to  think  of  an  army  of  in- 
fantry recruits  badly  officered,  with 
no  cohesion  beyond  what  wounded 
pride  and  despair  confer,  without 
cavalry,  and  with  very  weak  artil- 
lery, attempting  field  operations, 
and  without  these  Paris  must  even- 
tually submit.  There  were  wise- 
acres who  said,  ‘ Paris  is  the  true 
object  of  operations — why  run  after 
MacMahon?’  King  William  and 
Moltke  know  well  the  enemy’s  army 
is  the  true  object,  and  have  acted 
accordingly. 
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IE  we  look  back  at  the  history  of 
the  last  half-century  we  find  that 
whenever  the  economists  have  been 
powerful  enough  to  force  on  the  Go- 
vernment a reduction  of  the  army, 
it  has  invariably  followed  that  the 
reductions  have  hardly  been  com- 
pleted when  some  event  has  oc- 
curred to  necessitate  again  an  in- 
crease, undertaken  in  haste,  and  at 
a cost  which,  being  dictated  by 
alarm,  has  usually  been  excessive ; 
surely  a very  undignified  exhibition 
on  the  part  of  a great  people.  And 
the  action  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment affords  a striking  commentary 
on  these  remarks. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into 
power  in  the  last  days  of  1 868,  he 
found  among  his  lieutenants  two 
men  ; one  of  Tvhom  had  already  ad- 
ministered the  Colonial  Department 
with  great  success,  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  many  important  colo- 
nial questions  then  pending,  and 
had  won  golden  opinions  from  the 
colonists  by  his  courteous  attention 
to  those  among  them  who  were 
brought  in  contact  with  him  by 
business ; while  the  other  had 
earned  for  himself  a good  reputation 
at  the  War  Department  for  industry 
and  mastery  of  detail,  as  well  as  for 
enlarged  views  on  military  subjects. 
Special  fitness  for  particular  ap- 
pointments, however,  appears  to  be 
the  last  qualification  considered  by 
Prime  Ministers  in  allotting  the 
posts  of  their  subordinates.  In  an 
VOL.  II. — HO.  XI.  NEW  SERIES. 


evil  hour  for  the  country  Lord 
Hartington  got  the  Post  Office,  and 
the  War  Department  fell  to  Mr. 
Cardwell. 

Coming  suddenly,  with  no  pre- 
vious preparation,  and  somewhat 
late  in  life,  to  the  performance  of 
duties  entirely  foreign  to  his  habits 
of  thought  and  to  his  actual  expe- 
rience, it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  any  man  not  endowed  with  the 
very  highest  genius  for  organisation 
could  deal  successfully  with  the  nu- 
merous important  questions  await- 
ing the  solution  of  a military  re- 
former. It  is  no  disparagement  of 
Mr.  Cardwell  to  say  he  was  not  one 
of  the  men  thus  exceptionally  gifted, 
and  he  was  moreover  deficient  in 
that  quality  of  firmness  required  to 
resist  the  pressure  that  would  be 
exercised  for  reductions  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  the  army. 

The  influences  brought  to  bear  on 
the  War  Minister  came  from  two 
opposite  directions.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  meditated  so  constantly  for 
years  on  a reduction  of  the  public 
expenditure  that  1 economy  ’ had 
become  with  him  almost  a mono- 
mania. On  the  other  hand  the 
newspapers,  with  few  exceptions, 
clamoured  incessantly  for  diminished 
armaments.  ‘ The  army  estimates 
must  be  cut  down , despite  the  storm  of 
military  criticisms , and  departmental 
improvements  may  follow  afterwards ,’ 
were  the  words  of  one  of  the  nume- 
rous articles  of  similar  import  that 
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appeared  in  the  Times  ; and  let  it 
be  noted  that  the  very  journals 
which  are  in  a great  degree  respon- 
sible for  a condition  of  our  arma- 
ments exposing  ns  to  the  insolence 
and  derision  of  other  nations  are 
now,  under  the  influence  of  alarm, 
urging  on  the  Government  the 
adoption  of  remedial  measures  at 
any  cost. 

Is  it  not  time  to  convince  ourselves  that 
a nation  with  thirty  millions  of  people  and 
boundless  wealth  should  not  be  excelled 
in  available  armaments  by  countries  like 
Switzerland  and  Belgium  ? — Times. 

The  fact  must  be  stated  again  and  again 
that  we  are  the  only  unarmed  people  in  the 
world. — Times. 

No  reasons  but  those  founded  on  false 
security,  blindness  to  change,  indolence  or 
pure  folly,  can  be  given  why  every  man 
■should  not  have  a certain  amount  of  mili- 
tary training. — Times. 

The  Globe , in  urging  the  Govern- 
ment to  action,  writes : 

Of  course  we  must  be  prepared  for  the 
expense  ; but  really  if  England  is  about  to 
play  the  part  of  the  doting  millionaire  who 
imagines  in  his  old  age  he  can’t  afford  the 
.necessaries  of  life,  she  is  not  worth  saving. 
The  country  we  are  confident  would  not 
grudge  the  additional  expense  which  we 
.are  sure  would  be  the  truest  economy  in 
the  long  run. 

And  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  : 

If  England  has  not  yet  abandoned  the 
claim  to  be  a great  power,  the  knowledge 
that  she  is  supposed  to  have  forfeited  the 
title  ought  to  incite  her  to  such  an  effective 
revision  of  her  military  and  naval  arma- 
ments as  may  enable  her  to  speak  when 
she  thinks  fit  with  the  weight  and  calmness 
which  are  the  accompaniments  of  conscious 
strength. 

The  foregoing  extracts,  which 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
ought  to  reveal  to  the  British  public 
how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  blind  guides  they  have  been 
following.  They  will  do  well  to  re- 
member that  it  is  very  much  attri- 
butable to  those  writers,  who  now, 
under  the  influence  of  a little  salu- 
tary alarm,  tell  us  money  is  no  object , 
that  the  wise  principle  of  ‘ economy  ’ 
has  under  the  treatment  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  degenerated  into 


a mean  and  pitiful  parsimony,  as 
discreditable  to  a great  nation  as  it 
is  destitute  of  all  characteristics  of 
a statesmanlike  policy. 

A fitting  commentary  on  that 
policy  is  supplied  by  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
writing  from  the  Moselle.  He  is 
speaking  of  a German  general  who- 
had  treated  him  with  kindness.  ‘ We 
discuss  the  ivar , and  he  tells  me  that 
England  has  lost  all  influence  in 
Europe.  I agree  that  she  has.* 
And  the  threatening  tone  lately 
adopted  towards  England  by  the 
Prussian  journals  proves  that  in 
Prussia  at  any  rate  England  is  re- 
garded with  a mixture  of  dislike 
and  contempt. 

Is  anyone  simple  or  sanguine 
enough  to  imagine  that  the  note  of 
alarm  now  sounded  by  the  English 
newspapers  will  be  followed  by  any 
corresponding  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  ? We  repeat  that 
‘ economy  ’ is  a monomania  with 
the  Chief  of  the  Executive.  Par- 
liament is  in  recess,  and  he  will 
never  move  to  spend  money  until 
actually  forced  to  do  so.  He  has 
indeed  taken  a supplementary  vote 
for  two  millions  for  naval  and 
military  purposes  ; but  we  are  very 
certain  that  unless  some  new  and 
threatening  feature  of  the  present 
situation  is  revealed,  he  will  not 
spend  it,  and  then  he  will  decide  on 
doing  so  perhaps  too  late.  If  all 
goes  well,  he  will  be  supported  by 
the  people,  who  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  settle  down  again  into  the 
fools’  paradise  of  security  from 
which  recent  events  have  aroused 
them.  If  matters  go  ill,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s place  will  be  vacant ; but 
that  will  be  a poor  consolation  under 
the  mischief — perhaps  the  danger 
and  disgrace — to  which  his  pecu- 
liar habits  of  mind  will  have  exposed 
the  country. 

A military  system  which  is  to' 
stand  the  test  of  war  must  be 
perfected  experimentally  in  peace. 
But  it  appears  to  be  the  fate  of 
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England — arising  from  the  nature 
of  her  political  institutions — to  ex- 
perimentalise in  military  matters 
after  the  storm  of  war  has  overtaken 
her ; and  notwithstanding  her  pre- 
sent warning  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  it  will  be  so  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Cardwell. 
Under  the  influences  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe,  the  pro- 
gramme with  which  he  commenced 
his  military  career  was  ‘ economy  ’ 
combined  with  efficiency  if  possible  ; 
but  before  all  * economy  ’ and  at 
any  price. 

When  Mr.  Cardwell  went  to  the 
War  Office  he  found  great  oppor- 
tunities. What  these  opportunities 
were,  and  what  he  has  done  with 
them,  it  is  the  object  of  this  article 
to  examine. 

1 . The  regular  army  was  of  excel- 
lent material  and  discipline,  and  of 
respectable  strength.  It  was,  how- 
ever, distributed  over  the  world  in 
a manner  unprofitable  to  the  empire 
in  a strategic  sense,  and  was  main- 
tained at  a cost  which  it  was  pre- 
tended might  be  considerably  dimi- 
nished without  sacrifice  of  efficiency. 

There  was  moreover  a general 
feeling  that  the  term  of  twelve 
years,  for  which  our  soldiers  were 
enlisted,  was  too  long ; and  that 
by  adopting  a shorter  period  of 
continuous  service  we  should  achieve 
the  desirable  object  of  passing  a pro- 
portionally larger  number  of  our  po- 
pulation through  the  military  mill. 

2.  The  military  forces  of  the 
Crown  were  composed  of  three  dis- 
tinct services  ; the  regular  Army, 
the  Militia,  and  the  Volunteers; 
having  no  connection  one  with 
another,  each  service  consisting  of 
a number  of  isolated  units,  possess- 
ing no  machinery  for  combined 
action — a mere  rabble  of  battalions 
and  squadrons. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  reserve 
forces  were,  as  a general  rule,  dis- 
contented with  their  position,  and 
not  only  ignorant  of  their  special 


duties,  but  destitute  of  all  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  them. 

4.  The  civil  departments  of  the 
army  were  in  a transition  state,  they 
all  having  been  recently  merged  in 
the  ‘ Control,’  respecting  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  which  serious 
doubts  were  entertained  by  expe- 
rienced practical  soldiers. 

5.  A stagnation  of  promotion, 
especially  in  the  Ordnance  branch, 
most  injurious  to  the  spirit  of  the 
officers,  existed  among  the  higher 
branches  of  the  army. 

6.  A system  of  purchase,  declared 
by  military  reformers  to  be  an.  evil, 
requiring  removal  before  the  army 
could  be  in  a healthy  state. 

7.  The  only  practical  schools  ex- 
isting for  brigadiers  and  field  stafT 
were  supplied  by  the  Aldershot  and 
Curragh  camps,  by  means  of  which 
only  six  out  of  the  numerous  list  of 
major-generals  and  colonels  from 
whom  our  brigade  and  divisional 
commanders  must  be  selected  in 
case  of  war  could  acquire  any  faci- 
lity in  handling  troops  in  the  field ; 
a provision  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  requirements  of  the  service. 

Let  us  now  enquire  how  it  has 
been  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
several  questions  above  enumerated. 

With  respect  to  Ho.  1,  affecting 
the  regular  Army,  Mr.  Cardwell 
propounded  a scheme  which  was 
good  so  far  as  it  went  if  it  had  been 
honestly  carried  out,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  clause  authorising 
transfer  to  the  reserve  of  soldiers 
aftqr  three  years’  service.  Six  years 
should  be  the  shortest  period  for 
continuous  service  with  the  colours. 
The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
Germans  in  the  present  war  will, 
no  doubt,  be  adduced  as  a justifica- 
tion of  the  three  years’  clause.  But 
admirable  as  the  Prussian  organi- 
sation has  proved  itself  to  be,  we 
must  be  chary  of  drawing  conclu- 
sions therefrom  which  are  not  war- 
ranted by  facts. 

The  wonderful  success  it  has 
achieved  against  the  French  has 
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resulted  partly  from  the  superior 
numbers  it  has  placed  in  the  field, 
partly  from  strategical  superiority 
of  combination  and  arrangement. 

The  comparative  tactical  excel- 
lence of  the  two  armies  there  are  as 
yet  hardly  sufficient  data  for  esti- 
mating ; and  even  though  the  con- 
elusion  were  justified  that  the  Prus- 
sian soldier  of  three  years  is  more 
reliable  as  a fighting  machine  than 
the  French  of  five  years,  that  would 
by  no  means  exhaust  the  argument. 
To  justify  our  adopting  a period  of 
three  years  with  the  colours,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Prussians,  in  preference 
to  one  of  six  years,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  that  the  Prus- 
sian soldier  of  three  years’  service 
is  more  to  be  depended  on  when  the 
supreme  moment  of  battle  has  ar- 
rived, or  under  the  testing  strain  of 
harassing  marches  in  a depressing 
retreat,  than  the  same  Prussian 
soldier  supposing  him  to  have  served 
six  years.  The  Prussian  army  is 
probably  in  its  numbers  and  organi- 
sation the  most  tremendous  engine 
of  war  in  defence,  or  for  a short 
effort  in  offence,  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
how  its  discipline  will  bear  the  test 
of  a long  war  carried  on  in  an 
enemy’s  country,  and  prolonged 
purely  for  conquest  of  territory. 
We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
under  reverses,  the  three  years’  sol- 
diers, and  especially  the  Landwehr, 
would  be  difficult  to  manage. 

4 L’infanterie  anglaise  est  la  meil- 
leure  du  monde : heureusement  il  n’y 
en  a pas  beaucoup,’  was  the  dictum 
of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  endorsed  by 
General  Trochu,  respecting  English 
soldiers  of  long- service  enlistment. 
Our  position  is,  that  although 
English  soldiers  of  three  years  would 
be  good,  those  of  six  would  be  bet- 
ter ; and  the  fact  of  there  being  so 
few  of  them  supplies  the  strongest 
argument  for  requiring  that  those 
we  have  shall  be  of  the  best.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  immediate  formation  of  an 


adequate  reserve  of  trained  soldiers 
is  an  object  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify,  at  first  and  until  that  ob- 
ject is  effected,  a departure  from  the 
rule  as  to  six  years’  continuous  ser- 
vice which  we  contend  for. 

To  carry  out  Mr.  Cardwell’s 
scheme  of  an  expansive  army,  by 
which  the  regular  forces  at  home 
would  be  increased  at  -the  same  time 
that  the  military  estimates  would  be 
largely  reduced,  it  was  necessary  to 
withdraw  all  the  colonial  garrisons 
except  such  as  were  required  for 
Imperial  purposes  at  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  &c.,  and  to  concentrate  the 
troops  not  serving  at  those  places 
and  in  India  within  the  circle  of  the 
British  Isles.  Now  this  policy 
bears  two  aspects. 

In  the  language  of  the  colonists 
it  is  described  as  denuding  the 
colonies  of  troops  ; while  Mr.  Card- 
well  calls  it  a concentration  of  our 
military  force  at  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  And  in  carrying  out  this 
policy  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
the  feelings  that  might  be  excited 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists  towards 
the  mother  country.  We  know 
that,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Carnar- 
von, 4 a feeling  of  deep  and  intense 
soreness  exists  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Canada,’ 
arising  from  the  belief  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  was  the 
first  step  towards  dissolving  the 
connection.  While  the  Australians' 
make  no  secret  of  their  determina- 
tion to  secede  from  the  empire  in 
the  event  of  Great  Britain  being 
involved  in  war.  4 England,’  they 
say,  4 has  left  us  to  ourselves ; she- 
has  not  thought  it  worth  her  while 
to  make  the  smallest  pecuniary  sa- 
crifice to  retain  our  allegiance  ; and 
if  she  goes  to  war  we  shall  decline 
to  bear  any  part  of  those  military 
burdens  to  which  we  should  have- 
been  not  only  willing  but  proud  to 
contribute,  if  we  had  been  dealt  with 
in  a less  huckstering  fashion.’ 

It  was,  however,  proclaimed  by 
the  Government  that  the  with- 
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drawal  of  our  colonial  garrisons  was 
an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
scheme  by  which  the  reform  of  our 
military  system  was  to  be  effected. 

In  general  terms  that  scheme  was 
in  theory  as  follows : — 

To  maintain  our  battalions  dur- 
ing peace  at  a low  establishment 
of  privates,  while  retaining  the 
power  of  completing  them  to  their 
proper  war  strength  in  a day  ; and 
that,  not  by  raw  recruits,  but  by 
trained  soldiers,  recalled  to  the 
ranks  of  the  regiments  in  which 
they  had  respectively  served,  whose 
names  remained  inscribed  on  the 
regimental  rolls,  and  who  felt  their 
honour  and  credit  identified  with 
the  honour  and  credit  of  their  corps. 

The  possibility  of  forming  such  a 
reserve  was,  however,  quite  uncer- 
tain, and  common  prudence  re- 
quired that  any  reduction  of  men 
should  have  been  effected  in  a gra- 
dual and  tentative  manner,  'pari 
passu  with  but  no  faster  than  the 
formation  of  such  reserve.  In  other 
words,  the  reduction  of  our  batta- 
lions to  a peace  establishment  should 
have  been  gradually  effected  by  the 
discharge  of  such  men  only  as  might 
accept  the  conditions  of  reserve 
service. 

Instead  of  adopting  this  prudent 
course,  Mr.  Cardwell  in  two  years 
struck  off  21,000  men,  borne  on  the 
rolls  as  efficient,  from  the  ranks  of 
the  army ; and  trusted  to  the  chap- 
ter of  accidents  to  replace  them 
when  wanted.1 

The  commentary  on  these  pro- 
ceedings is  that  when  soldiers  now 
serving  were  invited  to  take  their 
discharge  and  accept  the  obligations 
of  reserve  service  under  the  new 
Enlistment  Act,  a whole  brigade  at 
Aldershot  only  supplied  one  volun- 
teer ; and  out  of  the  whole  force 
now  in  England,  only  nineteen  men, 
of  whom  ten  were  rejected,  were 
found  to  accept  the  invitation.  The 


War  Minister  is  now  soliciting  all 
old  soldiers  already  discharged  to 
enroll  themselves  in  the  reserve ; and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  retain- 
ing fee  of  4 d.  per  diem  offers  a more 
effectual  inducement  to  such  men 
than  it  does  to  those  serving  in  the 
ranks.  If  it  should  fail  to  do  so, 
our  terms  must  be  raised.  The 
creation  of  an  army  reserve  of 
trained  soldiers  is  a vital  matter,  and 
lies  at  the  very  root  of  our  national 
power  ; and  it  must  be  effected  even 
though  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay 
a retaining  fee  of  double  the  sum 
hitherto  offered. 

At  the  cost  of'  8 d.  per  diem  a 
reserve  soldier  would  be  of  equal 
value  to  the  country  with  a soldier 
serving  in  the  ra:(iks,  and  yet  his 
total  cost  would  not  exceed  one- 
third  that  of  the  latter. 

To  estimate  the  strength  at  which 
our  army  reserve  of  trained  soldiers 
should  be  constantly  maintained,  it 
is  necessary  to  establish  : 

1st.  The  minimum  war  strength 
of  the  regular  army  it  is  required  to 
maintain  in  Great  Britain,  having 
a view  to  the  exigencies  of  home 
defence  and  of  foreign  operations 
combined. 

2nd.  The  peace  establishment  of 
the  same  regular  army. 

The  difference  represents  the 
minimum  strength  of  the  required 
army  reserve. 

Now  let  it  be  noted  that  although 
the  new  Enlistment  Act  provides 
for  the  formation  of  an  army  reserve 
numbering  60,000  men,  there  are 
included  in  this  total  21,900  of  the 
militia  reserve,  who  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  trained  soldiers  ; as  well 
as  14,600  enrolled  pensioners,  who, 
if  they  were  physically  qualified  for 
service  in  the  field,  which  they  are 
not,  cannot  be  sent  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

There  would  remain,  therefore, 
available  for  the  army  reserve, 


1 These  remarks  are  enforced  in  a striking  manner  by  Lord  Elcho’s  excellent  and 
logical  letter  in  the  Times  of  September  1. 
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supposing  the  full  tale  cf  6o,coo  io 
be  made  up,  less  than  24,000  trained 
soldiers  fit  for  service  in  the  field. 
Mr.  Cardwell  counts  rather  too  con- 
fidently on  the  patience  or  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  public  ! 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Cardwell’s 
scheme  was  good  in  theory  as  far 
as  it  went,  but  it  did  not  go  far. 
The  reserve  above  alluded  to,  if 
complete  and  composed  of  trained 
soldiers,  would  only  supply  the 
means  of  enabling  our  weak  peace 
battalions  to  take  the  field  wrhen 
required  at  their  proper  war 
strength.  And  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  any  provision  for  filling 
the  vacancies  which  must  continu- 
ally occur  in  the  ranks  of  the  field 
army  during  the  progress  of  a cam- 
paign. How  are  those  vacancies  to 
be  supplied  P 

It  is  maintained  by  many  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  much  weight, 
and  among  others  by  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  that  the  militia  should  be 
kept  distinct  from  the  line  in  every 
respect ; and  that  men  should  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  taken 
from  the  former  to  recruit  the  re- 
gular army. 

We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  as 
intimate  a connection  as  possible 
should  be  maintained  between  the 
militia  and  the  line,  and  that  the 
militia  should  be  the  feeder  for  sup- 
plying in  time  of  wrar  only,  and  by 
volunteering,  the  casualties  created 
by  war  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army. 

The  objection  urged  against  our 
proposal  is,  that  the  militia  would 
be  weakened  by  the  necessity  of 
filling  up  with  raw  recruits  the 
gaps  that  would  be  created  in  its 
ranks  by  the  transfer  of  its  best 
trained  men  to  the  regular  army  in 
the  field.  But  the  question  for  con- 
sideration is  not  what  is  best  for 
the  efficiency  of  this  or  that  service 
taken  alone,  but  what  is  best  for 
the  military  interests  of  the  nation  ; 
and  whether  it  is  preferable  to  send 
raw  recruits  from  the  plough  to  fill 


up  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  an  army 
engaged  with  an  enemy,  or  to  pass 
these  raw  recruits  through  the 
militia  mill  first,  and  to  take  for  the 
supply  of  war  casualties  in  our  field 
army  militia-men  who  had  acquired 
some  notions  of  drill  and  discipline. 
The  answer  can  hardly  be  doubtful. 

And  this  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  another  question  which  must 
be  confronted,  viz. : 

IIow  is  the  militia  to  be  recruited 
— by  voluntary  enlistment  or  by  bal- 
lot ? We  are  advocates  of  the 
latter,  in  the  conviction  that  our 
military  system  will  never  be  in  a 
sound  condition  until  it  is  based  on 
the  ballot  for  militia  service. 

It  is  true  the  militia  might  equally 
be  the  feeder  of  the  army  in  time 
of  war,  though  it  were  raised  by 
voluntary  enlistment ; but  this  me- 
thod involves  solicitation  and  the 
offering  of  inducements  to  the  re- 
cruit which  must  vary  with  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion  ; and  its 
operation  is  uncertain  : while  con- 
scription is  a self-working  machine 
giving  exact  results.  The  easiest 
and  most  natural  method  of  esta- 
blishing a sound  militia  system 
would  be  to  place  it  on  a localised 
or  territorial  basis,  wffiereby  the 
country  should  be  partitioned  into 
territorial  divisions,  furnishing  each 
its  quota  of  militia-men  in  propor- 
tion to  population.  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  as  well  as  ex- 
pensive, to  carry  out  such  a plan 
by  means  of  voluntary  enlistment, 
but  the  application  of  conscription 
would  render  it  easy. 

Whenever  of  late  the  word  1 con- 
scription ’ has  been  uttered  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Cardwell 
has  met  it  with  the  somewhat  mean- 
ingless cry  that  it  is  un-English. 

Un-English  ! since  when  has  it 
become  so  ? We  were  glad  to  re- 
sort to  compulsory  service  for  the 
militia  in  our  wars  against  Napoleon. 
And  it  is  not  long  since  the  shame- 
ful system  of  impressment  for  the 
navy  was  abolished. 
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Impressment  was  no  doubt  a 
horrible  injustice  perpetrated  by 
the  many  on  the  few ; but  no  mea- 
sure can  be  more  equitable  than  a 
conscription,  provided  all  classes 
are  prepared  to  admit  practically 
that  every  male  member  of  the  com- 
munity is  hound  to  contribute  to  the 
general  defence  in  proportion  to  his 
beneficial  interest  in  the  stability  of 
his  country’s  institutions. 

By  means  of  an  equitable  con- 
scription the  militia  would  be  kept 
constantly  full,  and  would  in  time 
of  war  constitute  the  reservoir  from 
which  the  supplies  of  men  required 
to  be  drawn  off  from  time  to  time 
to  fill  the  cisterns  of  the  army  in 
the  field  could  be  obtained  by  volun- 
teering; the  only  condition  being 
that  we  should  offer — as  under  any 
system  of  voluntary  enlistment  for 
the  regular  army  we  always  must  do 
— effectual  inducements  to  militia- 
men to  volunteer. 

In  whatever  manner  the  militia 
is  raised,  it  should  be  our  object  to 
create  such  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  army  on  the  one  hand 
and  its  reserves  of  militia  and 
volunteers  on  the  other,  that  these 
last  may  regard  themselves  as  form- 
ing essential  parts  of  the  grand 
army  of  England.  The  ‘ army  re- 
serve,’ the  militia,  and  the  volun- 
teers should  represent  the  first 
reserve,  the  second  reserve,  and  the 
third  reserve  of  that  army  respec- 
tively. And  this  leads  naturally  to 
a few  remarks  on  the  organisation 
of  the  volunteer  force. 

Many  of  those  who  favour  the 
public  with  their  views  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  skirmish 
line,  and  not  the  line  of  battle,  is  the 
proper  place  for  volunteers  in  the 
field,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  skir- 
mishers require  far  more  elaborate 
and  constant  training,  as  well  as  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence  and 
self-reliance,  than  men  in  close 
order,  who  are  accustomed  to  ad- 
vance, to  retire,  and  to  fire  by 
direct  word  of  command  alone.  The 


skirmisher  must  often  act  on  his 
own  judgment ; he  should  know 
something  of  the  principles  of  tac- 
tics ; he  must  have  an  educated  eye 
to  seize  on  any  position  of  vantage 
whence,  sheltered  himself,  he  may 
annoy  his  enemy.  The  secret  of 
success  in  light  infantry  movements  is 
to  obtain  all  the  speed  of  irregularity 
and  yet  to  divest  it  of  confusion.  It 
is  a just  and  serious  reproach  to  our 
regular  army  that  only  a very  few 
regiments  have  any  pretension  to  be 
called  skirmishers.  Granting  to  the 
volunteers  the  superior  intelligence, 
how  is  it  possible  to  provide  for 
the  systematic  and  constant  train- 
ing of  the  whole  force  on  correct 
principles  ? 

Colonel  Shakespeare  says,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times : ‘ I can  see  no 
choice  between  blending  our  volun- 
teers into  brigades  and  divisions  of 
army  corps  or  disbanding  them.’ 
The  volunteers  themselves  are 
deeply  discontented  with  the  treat- 
ment they  have  received  from  the 
Government,  but  far  from  its  having 
the  effect  of  abating  their  zeal  they 
only  ask  to  be  shown  the  way  in 
which  their  willing  services  may  be 
made  really  useful.  Beyond  all 
question,  the  volunteer  force,  if  only 
a proper  role  can  be  assigned  to  it, 
represents  a formidable  element  of 
our  military  strength.  Every  im- 
provement in  military  science  is  in 
favour  of  the  lamb  against  the  wolf ; 
and  thus  the  increased  range  and 
rapidity  of  fire  impart  to  all  ir- 
regulars, when  acting  with  regular 
troops  in  defence , a greater  value 
than  they  formerly  possessed.  It  is 
therefore  quite  conceivable  that  in 
a position  prepared  for  defence,  to 
attack  which  an  enemy  must  pass 
over  several  hundred  yards  of  open 
ground,  an  English  volunteer  who 
knows  how  to  handle  his  rifle  might 
be  little  inferior  to  a trained  soldier. 
But  we  fear  the  advocates  of  volun- 
teer organisation  are  on  the  wrong 
track.  There  seems  a disposition  to 
demand  that  the  force  shall  be  dis- 
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tribnted  in  volunteer  brigades,  with, 
a purely  volunteer  staff,  and  that  it 
shall  be  provided  with  all  the  de- 
partments necessary  to  constitute  a 
complete  army,  capable  of  acting 
independently  in  the  field.  Now  we 
believe  this  to  be  a great  mistake. 
When  placed  in  the  field  volunteers 
must  form  component  parts  of  the 
several  divisions  of  the  organised 
army  of  England  ; and  the  problem 
is,  while  time  is  left  us,  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  our  need,  to  weld  the 
disconnected  portions  of  our  military 
machine  into  one  mass  ; to  separate 
the  mass  so  welded  into  parts  of 
manageable  dimensions,  such  as 
brigades  and  divisions  ; and  to  pro- 
vide for  those  parts  that  machinery 
for  combined  action  without  which 
a military  force  is  little  better  than 
a ‘fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.’ 
Such  machinery  can  only  be  sup- 
plied by  a highly  instructed  general 
staff  and  by  carefully  organised  de- 
partments. What  we  contend  for 
is  that  there  shall  not  be  a sepa- 
rate staff  for  each  service,  but  one 
general  staff,  from  which,  however, 
militia  and  volunteer  officers  who 
may  show  superior  aptitude  should 
by  no  means  be  excluded ; also 
that  there  shall  not  be  regular  de- 
partments, militia  departments,  and 
volunteer  departments,  but  one  set 
of  departments  for  the  whole  ; and 
it  is  to  perfecting  this  general  ma- 
chinery of  staff  and  departments 
that  our  attention  should  be  di- 
rected. 

Although  we  cannot,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a general  conscription, 
achieve  that  military  organisation 
of  a whole  community  which  has 
proved  successful  in  Prussia  in  de- 
veloping an  enormous  army  at  short 
notice,  we  may  at  least  imitate  that 
territorial  organisation  on  which  the 
preparedness  for  war  of  the  Prus- 
sian army  mainly  depends  ; and  the 
measures  requiring  to  be  adopted 
for  that  purpose  are  somewhat  as 
follow : 

i.  To  divide  the  whole  country 
into  military  districts  of  such  di- 


mensions that  the  military  force  of 
each  district  when  mobilised  shall 
form  a division  of  the  army,  with 
all  arms  of  the  service  in  their 
proper  proportions. 

2.  To  place  the  military  forces  of 
each  district  of  all  denominations 
under  the  commanding  general. 

3 . To  fix  permanently  the  regular 
force  to  be  stationed  in  each  dis- 
trict, with  a view  to  its  forming  the 
nucleus  of  the  division  round  which 
the  reserves  would  be  gathered. 

The  rest  is  simply  matter  of  de- 
tail. Thus,  supposing  the  infantry 
garrison  of  any  district  to  consist 
of  three  regular  battalions,  they 
might  supply  the  nucleus  of  three 
brigades  ; each  brigade  being  com- 
posed of  one  regular  battalion,  of 
one-third  of  the  militia  force,  and 
of  one-third  of  the  volunteer  force 
of  the  district;  the  different  brigades 
with  their  staff  being  completed  in 
all  respects  on  paper.  The  exi- 
gencies of  Indian  reliefs  would  pre- 
vent the  same  regular  regiments 
being  permanently  stationed  in  any 
particular  district,  and  as  a conse- 
quence would  render  impossible  the 
territorial  distribution  of  the  army 
in  first,  second,  and  third  battalions, 
but  the  arrangement  here  proposed 
would  be  in  principle  the  same. 

A convenient  camping  ground 
being  provided  in  each  district,  the 
militia  regiments  should  perform 
their  yearly  training  under  canvas 
in  their  respective  brigades  with 
the  regular  troops,  as  previously 
arranged  on  paper ; and  the  volun- 
teer corps  should  be  encouraged  by 
liberal  allowances  to  join  their  re- 
spective brigades  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  yearly  camp  of 
exercise. 

The  responsible  staff  of  each  bri- 
gade should  be  supplied  by  officers 
of  the  regular  army,  but  assistant 
brigade  majors  should  be  detailed 
both  for  militia  and  volunteers,  to 
act  as  channels  of  communication 
with  their  respective  services,  as 
well  as  for  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion in  staff  duties.  These  last 
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should  receive  a small  yearly  re- 
taining fee,  and  full  staff  pay  only 
■when  on  continuous  duty  at  the 
yearly  camp. 

Each  district  should  be  completed 
with  the  necessary  field  equipment 
for  its  division  of  all  arms,  under 
the  charge  of  a district  quarter- 
master; and  every  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a corps  should  be  provided 
with  a list  of  articles  forming  the 
field  equipment  of  his  corps,  and 
with  forms  of  requisition  for  the 
same,  with  which,  on  the  formation 
of  the  yearly  camp,  the  district 
quartermaster  would  comply. 

Each  district  should  be  complete 
in  all  the  departments — so  far  at 
least  as  their  cadres  are  concerned 
— necessary  to  enable  its  mobilised 
division  to  take  the  field  fully 
equipped  and  ready  for  the  march. 

Every  year  two  or  more  divisions 
occupying  adjacent  camps  might 
strike  their  tents  and  march  to  con- 
centrate in  a central  locality  for  a 
week’s  manoeuvres  on  a large  scale. 

A plan  similar  to  that  above 
sketched  was  adopted  in  Canada  to 
provide  against  the  Eenian  raids 
which  were  always  threatening.  The 
volunteer  force  of  that  country  was 
distributed  in  brigades,  the  nucleus 
of  each  brigade  being  supplied  by  one 
regular  battalion,  or,  in  some  cases, 
the  wing  of  a battalion ; the  neces- 
sary stores  and  equipment  were 
collected  at  the  different  brigade 
alarm  posts,  which  were  established 
at  convenient  distances  along  the 
frontier  fine,  and  all  that  was  re- 
quired to  place  them  in  the  field 
was  the  order  to  district  com- 
manders to  ‘form  field  brigades.’ 

In  addition  to  this  measure,  camps 
of  exercise  were  formed  every  year, 
where  the  volunteers  were  brigaded 
with  the  regular  troops  precisely 
after  the  plan  above  indicated ; and 
it  is  speaking  quite  within  bounds 
to  say  that  the  volunteers  learned 
more  in  a week  than  they  could 
have  done  in  a month  if  drilled 
separately.  The  regulations  re- 
cently published  with  reference  to 


schools  of  instruction  for  officers  of 
the  reserve  forces  are  almost  a 
transcript  of  those  which  have  been 
long  in  force  in  Canada.  The 
Canadian  organisation  has  been 
tested  by  the  conduct  of  the  Cana- 
dian volunteers  on  more  than  one 
critical  occasion ; and  we  hope  that 
General  Lindsay,  the  Inspector- 
General  of  our  reserve  forces,  who 
had  a great  share  in  that  organisa- 
tion, will  advocate  the  application 
to  England  of  one  that  may  be 
equally  successful. 

The  Prussian  military  system  is 
at  present  naturally  the  subject  of 
much  attention.  That  system  is 
based,  above  all,  on  its  territorial 
organisation,  first  established  by  the 
father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
divided  his  territories  into  cantons, 
and  allotted  to  each  canton  a regi- 
ment, to  be  maintained  in  full 
strength  out  of  its  population ; on 
all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  nobles,  military  service  was 
made  compulsory. 

Frederick  the  Great  improved  on 
this  measure  by  grouping  the  can- 
tons in  districts,  and  making  each 
district  independent  and  self-sup- 
porting by  the  collection  within  its 
limits  of  all  the  stores  and  equip- 
ment necessary  to  place  its  brigade 
or  division  in  the  field  fully  pre- 
pared for  war  on  the  mere  order 
from  head-quarters. 

The  short-service  enlistment  was 
added  after  the  battle  of  Jena  by 
Scharnhorst,  the  great  Prussian 
organiser,  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing to  the  use  of  arms,  against  the 
day  of  retribution,  a large  number 
of  the  population  without  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  Napoleon  by  the 
maintenance  of  a large  standing 
army.  In  this  view,  service  with 
the  colours  was,  between  1806  and 
1813,  limited  to  six  months  ; at  the 
end  of  which  period  the  soldier, 
discharged  from  regimental  duty, 
was  enrolled  in  the  militia  battalion 
of  his  district. 

In  1815  a fusion  was  effected  of 
the  landwehr  and  the  regular  army, 
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by  organising  the  landwelir  terri- 
torially in  brigades,  and  by  join- 
ing one  landwehr  brigade  to  one 
‘regular’  brigade,  so  as  to  form 
together  one  division  of  the  army  of 
Prussia. 

In  his  philosophical  treatise  on 
the  French  army,  General  Trochu 
contrasts  its  unprepared  condition 
with  that  territorial  organisation  of 
the  Prussian  army  by  means  of 
which  the  different  corps,  divisions, 
and  brigades  of  the  latter,  with  their 
proper  material  and  staff,  all  acting 
permanently  together,  and  with 
their  proper  reinforcements  always 
at  hand,  are  maintained  in  such 
condition  that  the  whole  are  ready 
for  action  at  any  moment.  He  goes 
on  to  say  : ‘ With  the  exception  of 
the  great  centres,  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Chalons,  where  the  troops  may  be 
said  to  be  rather  concentrated  than 
organised,  the  elements  of  war,  both 
personal  and  material,  are  in  a state 
of  dispersion  almost  infinitesimal. 
Organised  concentration,  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  sentiments,  the 
relations  of  the  different  arms,  a 
common  education,  combined  man- 
oeuvres conformable  to  the  practice 
of  real  warfare,  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ; they  are  impossible ; and  when 
war  breaks  out  all  this  has  to  be 
improvised  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and  with  a consequent 
amount  of  confusion  and  error  de- 
structive of  real  efficiency.’ 

The  provision  of  the  requisite 
number  of  officers  for  the  reserve 
forces,  and  the  proper  instruction 
of  those  officers,  present  questions 
of  extreme  difficulty.  It  is  vain  to 
suppose  they  can  be  solved  without 
an  expenditure  of  money,  and  we 
fear  it  is  vain  to  look  for  such 
expenditure  from  the  Government 
except  under  the  pressure  of  great 
and  immediate  danger.  The  half- 
pay list  offers  obvious  facilities  for 
filling  the  vacant  commissions  in 
the  militia  and  volunteers,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  the  War  Minister 
has  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  regulations  establish- 


ing schools  of  instruction,  and 
making  special  capitation  allow- 
ances to  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  volunteers  con- 
ditional on  proficiency,  are  excellent 
in  principle ; but  the  allowance 
should  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the 
legitimate  expenses  to  which  they 
are  subjected  by  their  service  ; and 
if  it  were  a trifle  more  than  suffi- 
cient, it  would  be  an  error  on  the 
right  side,  both  as  regards  policy 
and  justice.  But  by  far  the  most; 
valuable  instruction  that  can  be  de- 
vised would  be  supplied  by  yearly 
camps  as  above  proposed,  where 
the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  were  required  to  attend  ten 
days  in  advance  of  their  men;  it 
being  notorious  that  the  short- 
comings on  parade  of  our  militia 
and  volunteers  are  attributable  less 
to  the  privates  than  to  the  want  of 
instruction  among  the  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers. 

The  Prussian  army,  although 
raised  on  purely  democratic  princi- 
ples, is  yet  in  its  constitution  the 
most  aristocratic  in  Europe.  The 
nobles  may  be  said  to  have  a mono- 
poly of  commissions ; and  yet  the 
test  as  to  qualifications  before 
appointment,  as  well  as  before  pro- 
motion, is  applied  more  rigorously 
as  well  as  more  intelligently  than  in 
any  other  army  in  Europe.  But  it 
is  after  he  joins  the  army  that  the 
Prussian  officer  receives  infinitely 
the  more  valuable  part  of  his  mili- 
tary education.  This  is  supplied  to 
him,  in  the  only  possible  manner  in 
which  it  can  be  supplied,  by  the 
formation  of  camps  of  exercise 
yearly  in  the  different  districts, 
where  the  troops  all  learn  as  much 
of  war  as  it  is  possible  to  learn  in 
peace.  All  officers  without  excep- 
tion in  the  Prussian  army  have  to 
pass  six  months  in  the  ranks. 
For  two-thirds  of  them  this  service 
in  the  ranks  is  a probation,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  have  to  satisfy 
a standing  committee  of  the  corps 
not  only  as  to  professional  attain- 
ments, but  also  as  to  parentage 
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and  means.  The  remaining  one- 
third  have  received  their  appoint- 
ments direct  from  the  different 
cadet  schools,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  to  be  nominated  by  the 
King. 

For  the  landwehr  or  reserve 
forces  a body  of  highly  instruct- 
ed officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  is  provided  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  All  young  men  of  fair 
education  who  are  able  to  provide 
the  means  of  their  own  equipment 
and  maintenance,  and  to  produce 
certificates  of  attainments  and 
honourable  conduct  from  school  or 
college,  are  allowed  to  serve  for  one 
year  in  the  different  light  infantry 
and  rifle  corps.  The  military  en- 
thusiasm of  1813  has  survived  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  education  of 
the  son  of  every  proprietor,  pro- 
fessional man,  manufacturer,  even 
of  every  prosperous  shopkeeper, 
to  spend  one  of  the  years  between 
his  seventeenth  and  twentieth  birth- 
days in  this  voluntary  service.  That 
terminated,  the  majority  return  to 
their  homes  prepared  to  take  their 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  conscrip- 
tion in  their  turn ; but  it  is  open 
to  any  cadet  to  win,  by  special 
attainments,  a certificate  entitling 
him  to  the  first  vacancy  as  sergeant, 
and  subsequently  to  a commission, 
in  the  landwehr  battalion  of  his 
particular  district.  Thus  a truly 
national  body  of  instructed  officers 
is  provided  for  the  reserve  forces  of 
Prussia. 

Is  it  quite  impossible  that  we 
should  in  England  adopt  this  ex- 
cellent system  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  applicable  to  our  institutions 
and  national  character  ? Respecting 
the  officers  of  our  regular  army,  we 
can  see  no  well-founded  objection 
to  requiring  all  to  pass  six  months 
in  learning  the  duty  of  a soldier  in 
the  ranks  before  receiving  a com- 
mission, or  at  least  before  exercis- 
ing the  functions  of  an  officer. 
When  off  duty  these  cadets  would 
associate  with  the  officers,  and 


might  live  in  private  lodgings  or 
in  barracks.  And  as  regards  our 
militia,  if  the  patronage  of  the 
lords-lieutenant,  which  has  been 
only  injurious,  does  not  prove  too 
strong  an  obstacle,  it  is  surely 
worth  while  to  endeavour  to  provide 
that  force  with  at  least  a proportion 
of  instructed  officers  somewhat  in 
the  manner  above  sketched.  The 
experiment  would  cost  the.  State- 
nothing. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  rely  too 
confidently  on  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  directed  against  the 
Control  Department.  For  obvious 
reasons  the  outcry  against  the 
‘ new  broom  ’ was  pretty  certain  to 
be  loud  and  from  many  different 
quarters.  That  mistakes  and  seri- 
ous mistakes  have  been  made  in  its 
constitution,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. Lord  Elcho  has  thus  hit  ono 
blot  in  his  letter  to  the  Times : 
1 Strange  to  say,  with  all  the  mania 
for  impossible  concentration  that 
rules  at  the  War  Office,  while  thus 
placing  under  one  head  things  es- 
sentially separate  and  distinct,  we 
fail  to  unite  things  that  ought  to  be 
as  manifestly  one,  viz.  land  and  sea 
transport ; the  latter  by  the  present 
arrangement  being  still  left  under 
the  Admiralty.’ 

Let  us  see  how  this  singular  ar- 
rangement will  work  in  practice. 
The  War  Minister  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  sending  reinforcements 
to  a general  in  the  field  before  an 
enemy  on  a foreign  soil,  and  ought 
to  be  wholly  and  solely  responsible 
(except  in  the  case  of  accidents 
from  the  visitation  of  God)  for  the 
arrival  of  those  reinforcements  at 
the  required  time  and  in  an  efficient 
state.  But  at  the  first  step  the 
War  Minister  is  powerless.  He* 
must  go  as  a suppliant  for  ships 
— not  only  to  carry  the  men,  but  to> 
carry  all  the  supplies  on  which  the; 
efficiency  of  the  soldier  depends — 
to  an  independent  department.  It 
is  no  consolation  to  the  country,  if 
a battle  is  lost  because  the  rein- 
forcements have  arrived  too  late, 
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to  be  told  by  tbe  War  Department 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  by  the  Admiralty  that  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  War  Department. 
Divided  responsibility  in  war  never 
did  and  never  can  work  successfully. 
Absolute  authority  must  be  given 
to  one  man  over  all  the  details 
of  the  same  operation,  and  he  will 
then  not  only  be  responsible  for 
failure,  but  he  will  be  less  liable  to 
fail. 

Again,  we  consider  that  the  hand- 
ing over  to  controllers,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  their  nature, 
the  special  stores  for  artillery  and 
engineers,  and  making  the  con- 
trollers responsible  for  artillery 
and  engineer  transport,  is  a serious 
error.  The  artillery  and  engineers 
are  educated  to  a scientific  know- 
ledge of  their  respective  stores,  and 
should  be  charged  with  their  care 
and  transport.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
if  you  are  willing  to  trust  to  con- 
trollers the  transport  of  food  and 
clothes,  why  not  arms  and  muni- 
tions ? We  reply,  food  and  arms 
are  not  wanted  at  the  same  time — 
they  require  dissimilar  methods  of 
conveyance.  The  former  requires 
no  scientific  or  special  training  in 
those  who  superintend  it ; the  latter 
does.  No  man  can  make  a good 
gun  who  does  not  know  what  the 
gun  has  to  do.  No  man  can  store 
munitions  of  war  who  does  not  un- 
derstand their  uses.  Munitions  of 
war  have  to  be  issued  and  supplied 
under  fire;  those  who  carry  them 
must  be  soldiers.  Food  and  clothes 
need  never  go  under  fire,  and  may 
be  carried  by  any  person  sufficiently 
honest.1 

While  we  may  employ  for  our 
guidance  the  results  of  actual  ex- 
perience as  to  the  working  of  the 
Prussian  departments,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  as  perfect  as  is  com- 
patible with  human  foresight  and 
arrangement,  it  would  be  unpar- 
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donable  to  persist  in  a wrong 
course  ; and  we  repeat  Lord  Elcho  ’s 
suggestion  that  before  finally  adopt- 
ing the  system  of  supply  and  trans- 
port recommended  by  Lord  North- 
brook’s committee,  full  enquiry  may 
be  made  into  the  German  system, 
by  means  of  which  all  the  wants 
of  an  army  of  more  than  500,000 
men  are  being  successfully  supplied 
in  an  enemy’s  country. 

‘ There  can  be  but  one  system  of 
administration  from  which  good 
results  may  be  anticipated  with  any 
certainty,  and  that  system  is  not 
peculiar  to  an  army;  at  least,  in  its 
principles  ifc  is  the  system  adopted 
in  all  large  enterprises,  such  as  rail- 
ways, steam  navigation  companies, 
large  contractors’  works,  and  such 
like.  It  is  that  system  which 
classes  together  analogous  duties, 
which  trusts  the  performance  of 
those  duties  to  distinct  departments 
comprised  of  officers  qualified  by 
education  and  experience  for  the 
duties  entrusted  to  them.  The 
manager  of  a large  business  has  to 
divide  it  into  various  portions,  and 
entrust  each  portion  to  one  indi- 
vidual. The  duties  of  each  of  these 
individuals  will  branch  into  several 
sub- departments,  and  these  again 
will  subdivide  until  at  last  the 
actual  worker  is  reached. 

‘ So  it  is  in  an  army:  the  person, 
whoever  he  may  be,  that  is  respon- 
sible to  the  State  for  the  army 
must  divide  the  duties  into  certain 
definite  portions  under  the  super- 
intendence of  certain  individuals  ; 
and  their  duties  must  again  be  sub- 
divided, and  so  on  until  the  actual 
fighting  men  are  reached.’ 2 

The  country  has  done  much  of 
late  years  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  private  soldier,  and  the  re- 
sult is  now  apparent.  Not  only 
can  we  find  men,  at  least  for 
the  present,  willing  to  enlist  with- 
out bounty,3  but  the  soldiers  who 


1 Military  Administration.  A Sketch.  2 Ibid. 

3 Since  this  was  written,  recruiting  has  almost  come  to  a full  stop,  and  our  battalions 

are  still  far  below  their  proper  strength. 
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have  the  experience  of  five  years’ 
service  in  the  ranks  are  so  satis- 
fied with  their  position  that  they 
will  not  accept  discharge  even 
with  the  premium  of  4 d.  a day 
to  spend  for  several  years.  The 
condition  of  officers,  however,  re- 
mains as  before,  or  rather  it  has 
been  altered  for  the  worse.  There 
are  many  old  colonels  vegetating 
on  half-pay  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  who  have  paid  the  regu- 
lation sum  of  4,500 Z.,  and  perhaps 
2,000 1.  beyond,  for  the  privilege  of 
drawing  from  the  public  chest — as 
a return  for  that  payment  and  for 
more  than  thirty  years’  service — the 
handsome  provision  of  180?.  a-year, 
all  told.  It  is  true  that  if  they 
live,  and  the  world  lasts  so  long, 
they  will  ultimately  become  major- 
generals.  If  they  die  before  that 
auspicious  era,  the  money  they 
have  paid  will  be  lost  to  their  fami- 
lies, and  the  State  will  have  made 
a good  thing  out  of  the  account 
thus  closed  by  death.  It  may  be 
said  they  accepted  these  hard  con- 
ditions when  they  took  service  as 
officers.  But  the  conditions  under 
which  they  took  service  have  been 
materially  altered  to  their  prejudice, 
more  especially  by  the  so-called  re- 
forms of  the  last  two  years.  Until 
the  advent  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, old  officers  looked  to  receive 
some  compensation  for  the  inade- 
quate remuneration  of  the  services 
of  a lifetime  by  succeeding  in  their 
turn  to  the  higher  grades  of  staff 
employment,  not  a very  brilliant 
prospect  at  the  best.  Nearly  all 
the  colonial  appointments  have  now 
disappeared  with  the  colonial  gar- 
risons ; many  others  have  been  re- 
duced in  Great  Britain;  and  Mr. 
Cardwell  made  no  secret  of  his  in- 
tention to  sweep  away  the  whole  of 
the  staff  of  the  Quartermaster  Gene- 
ral’s Department,  and  to  entrust  its 
duties  to  controllers ; respecting 
which  we  only  now  say  that  its  exe- 
cution would  be  very  injurious  to 


the  efficiency  of  an  army  in  the 
field. 

Among  the  measures  of  economy 
lately  effected,  one  of  the  most  un- 
wise has  been  the  reduction  of  the 
brigade  commands  at  the  Curragh 
and  Aldershot  camps,  which  sup- 
ply the  only  practical  schools  of 
instruction  for  our  army  now  ex- 
isting. Neither  the  present  Go- 
vernment nor  Mr.  Cardwell  can 
justly  be  blamed  for  the  general 
measure  of  diminishing  the  cost  of 
the  army  ; the  newspapers  and  the 
constituencies  which  demanded  re- 
trenchment at  any  price  have  only 
themselves  to  thank  for  a state  of 
affairs  against  which,  when  the 
least  danger  threatens,  they  exclaim 
so  loudly.  But  to  Mr.  Cardwell 
must  be  attributed  the  narrow  con- 
ception of  ‘ economy  ’ which  could 
stoop  to  such  a saving  as  the  follow- 
ing measure  reveals. 

The  period  of  service  of  one  of 
the  brigadiers  at  Aldershot  ex- 
pired in  October ; and  it  was 
actually  decided,  in  order  to  effect 
the  saving  to  the  country  of  the  pay 
of  a brigadier  for  six  months,  that 
his  successor  should  not  be  ap- 
pointed until  the  succeeding  spring 
— a saving  paltry  in  itself,  uncalled 
for  by  any  circumstances  whatever, 
impolitic  in  a public  sense,  and  very 
unfair  and  discouraging  to  indi- 
vidual  officers  who  are  candidates 
for  employment.1 

The  efficiency  of  an  army  in 
battle,  supposing  it  to  be  properly 
armed  and  equipped,  depends  mainly 
on  its  manoeuvring  power ; its 
manoeuvring  power  depends  on  the 
skill  of  battalion  commanders  in 
handling  their  battalions,  on  the 
skill  of  brigade  commanders  in 
handling  their  brigades,  on  the 
skill  of  divisional  commanders  in 
handling  their  divisions,  and  so  on. 
How  is  this  skill  to  be  acquired 
without  practice  P Our  battalion 
commanders,  indeed,  have  plenty, 
and  their  proficiency  leaves  nothing 
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to  be  desired  ; but  our  brigade  and 
divisional  commanders  bave  no  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  skill  in 
moving  masses  of  troops  except 
such  as  are  supplied  by  the  Aider- 
shot  and  Curragh  camps  ; and  what 
do  these  amount  to  ? Four  infantry 
and  two  cavalry  brigadiers  are 
under  instruction  at  these  the  only 
practical  schools  for  our  army  ex- 
isting in  the  two  islands.  The  ap- 
pointments last  during  three  years. 
At  this  rate,  in  nine  years’  time, 
eighteen  colonels  or  major-generals, 
out  of  a list  of  500 — from  which, 
be  it  remembered,  our  brigade  and 
divisional  commanders  must  be 
selected  in  time  of  war — have  any 
chance  of  employment ! Can  any- 
thing be  more  supremely  ridicu- 
lous ? No  man,  however  perfectly 
he  may  have  all  the  manoeuvres 
in  his  head,  can  move  even  so 
small  a force  as  5,000  men  quickly 
and  truly  without  practice.  It  is 
doubtless  one  thing  to  move  troops 
quickly  and  correctly  on  a peaceful 
field,  another  to  do  so  in  presence 
of  an  enemy ; but  no  man  can  ex- 
pect to  do  the  last  without  having 
previously  acquired  a facility  in  the 
first. 

The  territorial  organisation  of 
the  army  and  its  reserves  in  brigades 
and  divisions,  as  advocated  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  would  afford  most 
valuable  opportunities  for  the  in- 
struction of  brigadiers.  Colonels 
might  in  this  manner  be  employed 
in  their  turn,  each  for  one  year, 
receiving  a liberal  half-pay  for 
that  year,  and  full  pay  only  during 
the  continuance  of  the  camps  of 
exercise. 

We  have  shown  that  the  military 
1 reforms  ’ of  the  last  two  years 
have  borne  with  much  severity  on 
old  officers.  One  of  the  objects  of 
a military  reformer  worthy  of  the 
name  should  have  been  to  improve 
the  prospects  of  officers  of  all 
grades,  by  removing  the  stagnation 
of  promotion  existing  among  the 
higher  ranks,  and  by  generally 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  officers 


who  have  passed  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  the  State — a condition 
which  is  now  a reproach  to  the 
country.  And  while  Mr.  Cardwell 
with  one  hand  took  away  two  mil- 
lions from  the  military  expenditure, 
it  would  have  been  both  a graceful 
and  a politic  act  to  give  back  with 
the  other  a few  thousands  for  these 
purposes. 

Coming  now  to  the  much- vexed 
question  of  purchase  in  the  army, 
the  feeling  is  very  strong  that  the 
system  should  be  abolished;  but 
the  cost  which,  in  equity,  the 
country  would  be  required  to  as- 
sume, renders  its  total  and  imme- 
diate abolition  impossible.  Not 
that  it  would  be  necessary  in  such 
an  event  that  the  country  should 
provide  at  once  the  large  sum — 
seven  millions,  or  thereabouts,  as 
estimated  by  Sir  C.  Trevelyan — 
representing  the  total  value  of 
commissions  which  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  present  incumbents-. 
It  is  only  as  officers  retire  from  the 
army  from  time  to  time  that  the 
State  would  be  called  upon  to 
reimburse  to  those  officers  the 
regulated  sums  they  may  have 
respectively  paid  for  their  commis- 
sions. But  even  this  would  impose 
a yearly  charge  on  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  greater  probably  than 
would  be  sanctioned  by  the  public. 

We  are  not  among  those  who 
hold  the  opinion  that  the  purchase 
system  is  an  evil  in  its  practical 
operation.  Many  arguments  may 
be  adduced  in  its  favour ; and  the 
principal  valid  objection  to  tho 
practice  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that 
a poor  man,  no  matter  how  great 
his  merit  and  value  as  an  officer,  is 
liable  to  be  purchased  over  by  his 
richer  comrade.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly a blot. 

Under  the  present  system  the 
poor  man  may  remain  for  years  first 
of  his  grade,  waiting  for  the  lucky 
vacancy,  which  must  be  caused 
either  by  death  or  full-pay  retire- 
ment, to  change  his  position  for  the 
better. 
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Although  the  purchase  system 
has  certainly  not  been  unfavourable 
to  the  well-being  of  the  army  in 
its  practical  operation,  its  abolition 
under  certain  conditions  would  not 
be  attended  by  any  inconvenience 
beyond  the  cost.  And  the  time 
seems  to  have  arrived  when,  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  as  well 
as  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  non- 
purchasing officer,  a certain  modifi- 
cation of  the  system  is  desirable. 

The  guide  to  the  alterations 
here  suggested  is  found  in  the 
present  practice,  under  which  pro- 
motion by  purchase  and  promo- 
tion without  purchase  exist  side  by 
side.  Whereas,  however,  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  these  different 
systems  are  now  purely  accidental, 
and  the  number  of  non-purchase 
vacancies  is  very  small  as  compared 
with  the  purchase  vacancies ; it  is 
proposed  to  fix  those  proportions 
arbitrarily,  by  establishing  as  a 
future  rule  that  every  third  vacancy 
which  may  take  place  in  any  grade 
shall  be  filled  up  by  the  promotion 
vjithout  ‘ purchase  of  the  senior  officer 
of  the  rank  next  below  ; the  public 
repaying  to  the  retiring  officer  the 
value  of  the  commissions  he  may 
have  purchased,  or  the  value  he 
may  be  entitled  to  receive  for  any 
commissions  to  which  he  may  have 
succeeded  without  purchase  in  con- 
sideration of  length  of  service. 

The  yearly  cost  which  the  adop- 
tion of  the  foregoing  scheme  would 
impose  on  the  country  would  be  a 
sum  representing  rather  less  than 
one-third  of  the  value  of  commis- 
sions sold  or  vacated  by  retiring 
officers.  If  the  sum,  whatever  it 
might  be,  should  be  found  too 
large,  the  proportion  of  non-pur- 
chase to  purchase  vacancies  might 
be  fixed  at  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth, 
instead  of,  as  above  suggested,  at 
one-third.  It  is  only  here  sought  to 
indicate  the  principle  on  which  the 
system  as  now  existing  might  be 
modified,  and,  if  desired,  ultimately 
extinguished. 

VOL.  II. — NO.  XI.  NEW  SERIES. 


Whether  the  foregoing  sugges- 
tions find  favour  or  not,  it  is  im- 
possible to  protest  too  strongly 
against  the  introduction,  to  how- 
ever limited  an  extent,  of  a system 
of  selection  in  army  promotions 
beyond  that  which  already  exists. 

Practically  the  commander-in- 
chief does  now  possess  the  power 
of  selection  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
is  desirable,  by  means  of  the  returns 
sent  to  him  periodically  by  the 
general  officers  commanding  dis- 
tricts, who  are  bound  to  report 
specially  such  officers  as  are  pal- 
pably unfit  for  promotion.  Al- 
though this  power  is  rarely  exer- 
cised, there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  exercised  in  every 
case  where  good  cause  exists ; and 
the  examination  required  to  be 
passed  by  every  officer  up  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  as  a condition  ante- 
cedent to  his  promotion,  supplies 
an  additional  check  against  the  ad- 
vancement of  those  who  are  noto- 
riously incapable. 

To  introduce  selection  in  army 
promotions  would  be  to  impose  on 
the  commander-in-chief  a burden 
of  responsibility  'which  no  man 
would  be  able  to  bear,  and  would 
insure  a fruitful  crop  of  jealousies 
and  remonstrances,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  discipline  and  good 
feeling.  Promotions  should  take 
place  either  by  purchase  or  senior- 
ity, or  by  an  admixture  of  the  two  ; 
and  the  last  alternative  is  here  ad- 
vocated for  the  reasons  above  set 
forth. 

The  principle  of  the  partial  mea- 
sure here  proposed  is  already  sanc- 
tioned by  our  present  practice  ; the 
only  new  feature  being  the  esta- 
blishment by  law  of  the  proportion 
between  purchase  and  non-purchase 
vacancies,  which  hitherto  has  been 
regulated  by  chance ; and  the  pay- 
ment by  the  State  of  the  purchase- 
money  for  non-purchase  vacancies, 
which  would  otherwise  be  paid  by 
individuals. 

Any  alteration,  however,  which 
Q Q 
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would  tend  to  change  materially  the 
class  of  the  community  from  which 
our  officers  are  drawn  would  be  an 
evil  not  to  be  balanced  by  any  ap- 
parent advantage — would,  in  fact,  be 
fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  an  army 
raised,  as  the  English  army  is  raised, 
by  voluntary  enlistment ; that  is  to 
say,  essentially  on  aristocratic  prin- 
ciples ; and  any  change  in  the  sys- 
tem of  first  appointments  should  be 
accompanied  by  provisions  which 
would  effectually  prevent  such  a 
result.  The  experience  of  the  pre- 
sent war  affords  some  useful  lessons 
for  our  guidance.  The  French  army 
is  officered  on  democratic  principles, 
that  is,  largely  from  the  ranks. 
Every  conscript  is  said  to  carry  a 
marshal’s  baton  in  his  knapsack  ; 
and  promotion  is  determined  by 
selection,  or  nominally  by  merit — a 
practice  obviously  open  to  danger- 
ous abuses.  Victory  is  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a constitution,  which 
must  infallibly  break  down  under 
reverses  which  try  the  confidence 
of  the  soldier  in  his  superiors.  And 
as  a commentary,  a French  officer 
whose  letter  was  published  in  the 
Times  thus  expresses  himself : 

L’insuffisance  des  distributions  et  le 
desordre  des  premiers  jours  de  notre  retraite 
sur  Saverne  et  Luneville  a jete  la  plus 
grande  indiscipline  dans  notre  corps.  Par- 
tout  on  pille  et  on  vole  meme  dans  les 
maisons  ; les  Tillages  ou  nous  avons  passe 
sont  plus  desastres  qu’ils  ne  le  seraient  par 
les  Prussiens.  On  se  vole  aussi  dans 
l’armee  meme  entre  officiers  ; c’est  une  de- 
moralisation abominable.  Notre  general 
en  chef  fait  depuis  deux  ou  trois  jours  de 
louables  efforts  pour  faire  cesser  ces  desor- 
dres,  mais  il  aura  beau  faire ; notre  armee, 
qui  a deja  les  gen^raux  les  plus  incapables, 
et  les  officiers  les  plus  ignorants  de  l’Europe, 
a aussi  les  soldats  les  plus  indisciplines. 

The  victorious  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  officered  exclusively  by  the 
aristocracy,  and  submits  to  the  re- 
straints of  an  iron  discipline,  even 
to  the  extent  of  blows  inflicted  by 
officers  on  delinquent  soldiers.  With 
a few  exceptions,  such  as  the  burn- 
ing of  Bazeilles,  which  in  its  revolt- 


ing details  is  not  properly  establish- 
ed, the  testimony  to  the  discipline 
and  good  behaviour  of  the  German 
troops  is  universal.  We  have  yet 
to  see  how  the  discipline  of  the 
German  armies,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  citizen  soldiers,  will 
stand  the  test  of  reverses  in  a long 
war ; and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
exclusively  aristocratic  constitution 
of  the  Prussian  regular  army,  and 
the  overbearing  Junkerism  of  its 
officers,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  popular  constitution  of  the  land- 
wehr,  is  fraught  with  serious  danger 
not  only  to  the  Prussian  mili- 
tary system,  but  to  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  Still  we  shall  do  well 
in  England  to  remember  the  con- 
trasted discipline  of  the  French  and 
Prussian  armies,  when  we  are  urged 
by  military  reformers  to  make  an 
organic  change  in  the  class  of  our 
officers  by  a large  infusion  of  blood 
from  the  ranks ; bearing  in  mind 
that  the  English  army  is  both  raised 
and  officered  on  aristocratic  prin- 
ciples ; while  the  Prussian  army, 
raised  on  a system  of  rigid  and  uni- 
versal compulsion,  is  yet  officered 
on  more  exclusive  principles  than 
any  other  army  in  Europe. 

We  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Enlistment  Bill  might  be 
improved  and  extended,  and  we 
suggest  for  an  amended  Bill  the 
provisions  following,  viz.  : 

That  soldiers  be  enlisted  for  a 
total  service  of  fifteen  years ; di- 
vided into  three  periods  of  six,  four, 
and  five  years  respectively. 

That  the  first  period,  of  six  years,  i 
shall  be  passed  with  the  colours  of 
the  regiments  in  which  the  men 
respectively  enlist. 

The  second  period,  of four  years,  to 
be  passed  by  the  men  on  furlough  at 
their  respective  homes,  their  names 
being  still  borne  on  the  regimental 
rolls,  with  the  obligation  to  join 
their  regiments  for  at  least  ten  days 
at  the  camps  of  exercise  of  which 
mention  has  so  often  been  made 
herein.  The  yearly  retaining  fee 
for  this  second  period  of  service  to 
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be  9 1.  per  man.  During  this  period 
they  would  constitute  the  regi- 
mental reserve,  and  would  be  re- 
called to  the  colours  in  case  of  war 
breaking  out,  to  complete  the  regi- 
ment up  to  its  proper  war  strength. 

That  during  the  third  period,  of 
five  years,  the  soldier  having  been 
discharged  from  regimental  service 
shall  be  enrolled  in  the  militia 
regiment  of  his  county,  with  a 
yearly  retaining  fee  of  61. 

The  assistant-inspector  of  re- 
serve forces  should  be  charged 
with  the  registration  of  all  men 
of  the  reserve  in  the  second  and 
third  periods  of  the  service  who 
might  be  resident  in  his  district, 
and  might  be  the  medium  through 
which  the  reserve  pay  would  be 
distributed. 

The  first  term  of  service  is  put  at 
six  years,  because  at  the  end  of  that 
period  a man  should  be  at  the 
highest  state  of  utility  both  as  a 
soldier  and  a citizen.  Six  years’ 
continuous  service  in  a regiment 
will  suffice  for  the  creation  of  habits 
of  discipline,  and  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  good  soldier  in  his  own 
mind  with  the  corps  in  which  his 
early  days  of  manhood  will  have 
been  passed,  so  as  to  inspire 
him  with  a zealous  regard  for  its 
honour  and  renown  ; while  the  age 
at  which  he  will  be  relegated  to 
civil  life  will  find  him  with  his 
mental  and  bodily  powers  in  fall 
vigour,  and  while  the  habits  and 
discipline  he  will  have  acquired 
must  add  materially  to  the  value  of 
his  services  in  any  civilian  employ- 
ment. And  there  is  another  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  adopting  a 
minimum  period  of  six  years’  ser- 
vice with  the  colours,  in  the  con- 
sideration that  it  is  easily  reconcile- 
able  with  the  exigencies  of  Indian 
reliefs. 

The  proposed  measure  of  passing 
men  through  the  army  into  the 
militia  would  give  a leaven  to  the 
latter  force  the  value  of  which  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  would 


impart  to  it  by  degrees  very  much 
the  character  of  the  Prussian  land- 
wehr. 

Any  Enlistment  Act  ought  cer- 
tainly also  to  contain  a provision 
making  it  obligatory  on  all  schools 
over  which  the  State  has  any  con- 
trol to  give  instruction  in  military 
drill.  Such  instruction  can  hardly 
begin  at  too  early  an  age,  and  it 
would  be  perhaps  more  effectual 
than  any  other  measure  in  making 
us  a military  nation. 

There  is  no  lack  of  other  matters 
demanding  the  attention  of  a mili- 
tary reformer,  but  they  are  chiefly 
matters  of  detail  already,  as  we  are- 
glad  to  believe,  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  military  authorities. 

The  one  paramount  necessity  we 
have  endeavoured  to  urge  is  that 
not  a moment  should  be  lost  in  giv- 
ing coherence  to  our  now  isolated 
military  units,  and  to  each  unit  its 
defined  place  in  a systematic  terri- 
torial organisation,  the  different 
divisions  of  which  shall  be  assem- 
bled yearly  in  camps  where  they 
may  learn  as  much  of  the  business 
of  war  as  it  is  possible  to  learn  in 
peace,  and  shall  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  take  the  field  fully 
equipped  for  war  on  the  mere  order 
to  mobilise. 

Let  us  resolve  once  for  all  not 
to  be  dependent  on  the  forbear- 
ance of  foreign  nations  for  our 
security.  However  improbable  an 
invasion  of  our  island  may  be, 
it  is  not  impossible  ; and  just  as 
men  in  the  management  of  their 
private  affairs  are  content  to  in- 
cur a certain  expense  to  provide 
against  a possibly  very  remote 
event,  when  they  insure  their  lives 
and  properties  against  death  or  fire, 
so  the  outlay  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  military  forces 
in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency 
should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
an  insurance  to  avert  a great  pos- 
sible calamity.  4 A man’s  life  con- 
sistetli  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  that  he  possesseth.’ 

QQ  2 
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THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OP  CHINA. 
By  a Resident. 


THE  present  condition  of  an  em- 
pire containing  two  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants  must  neces- 
sarily form  a subject  of  deep  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  hear 
of  the  teeming  myriads  of  China, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  what  is 
nevertheless  a fact,  that  this  vast 
population  has  been  reduced  nearly 
one-half  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  This  has  mainly  re- 
sulted from  the  great  civil  war  and 
oountless  risings  or  rather  raids  of 
starving  and  desperate  peasants, 
who  under  the  name  of  ‘ Neen-fei  ’ 
are  constantly  ravaging  the  inner 
provinces  of  Northern, Western,  and 
Central  China. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  Taeping 
Rebellion  appears  to  have  been  the 
deep  impoverishment  of  the  pea- 
santry in  the  southern  provinces, 
and  the  loss  of  prestige  suffered  by 
the  Chinese  troops  in  consequence 
■of  their  inglorious  defeats  during 
our  war  of  1 842. 

Owing  to  the  Chinese  system 
of  early  marriages,  the  country 
becomes  so  densely  populated  after 
a long  interval  of  peace,  that  the 
maintaining  of  a bare  existence 
becomes  a dire  struggle,  notwith- 
standing the  great  gaps  caused  by 
constant  visitations  of  Asiatic  cho- 
lera and  other  epidemics,  some  of 
which  are  described  in  Chinese 
chronicles  as  being  so  violent  as  ‘ to 
carry  off  whole  families,  leaving  no 
living  member  to  bury  the  dead  or 
take  charge  of  the  family  property.’ 
There  is  scarcely  any  pasture 
land  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
eighteen  provinces,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  cultivated, 
rice  being  in  the  south,  rice  and 
wheat  in  the  centre,  and  wheat  and 
millet  in  the  north,  the  chief  crops. 
In  Southern  China  the  whole  coun- 
try is  intersected  with  canals  and 


rivers  which  form  almost  the  only 
highways , while  even  in  the  north 
the  Grand  Canal  penetrates  to  with- 
in ten  miles  of  Peking. 

To  convey  passengers  and  pro- 
duce under  these  circumstances 
neither  hors'es  nor  any  other  beasts 
of  burden  are  required,  and  even 
in  places  where  the  traffic  passes 
mountainous  or  other  regions  with- 
out water  communication,  trans- 
portation is  effected  by  porters  who 
either  carry  their  burdens  on  their 
shoulders  by  means  of  bamboo  poles 
or  yokes,  or  convey  them  in  wheel- 
barrows. The  wheelbarrow  is  an 
exceedingly  useful,  cheap,  and  even 
comfortable  conveyance  for  tra- 
velling on  the  extensive  plains  of 
Central  China.  It  is  formed  of  a 
light  framework  resting  on  a large 
wheel  in  the  centre,  having  two 
handles  in  front  and  two  behind, 
and  is  propelled  by  two  coolies,  one 
pushing  behind,  the  other  pulling 
in  front.  By  a skilful  arrange- 
ment of  the  bedding,  which  it  is  the 
custom  in  China  fbr  travellers  to 
carry  with  them,  a couple  of  heavy 
men,  reclining  on  either  side  of  the 
central  wheel,  may  be  comfortably 
conveyed  hundreds  of  miles  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  baggage  at 
the  rate  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles 
a day.  In  case  of  a fair  wind  a 
light  bamboo  pole  is  set  up  as  a 
mast,  a sheet  of  long  cloth  being 
used  for  a sail,  and  then  only  one 
coolie  is  required  to  guide  or  steer. 
Milton  probably  alluded  to  these 
vehicles  in  the  following  lines  from 
the  Paradise  Lost : 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 
With  wind  and  sails  their  cany  waggons 
light. 

The  only  animals  in  China  which 
require  a share  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil  are  the  horses  belonging  to 
the  Government  and  the  few  oxen 
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and  water-buffaloes  which  plough 
or  rather  scrape  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Their  usual  food  is,  however, 
of  the  very  poorest  description,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  grass  growing  on 
hill-sides,  in  marshes,  &c. 

As  boiled  rice  or  millet  with 
salted  fish  or  pork  with  garlic 
suffice  to  maintain  Chinese  in  health 
and  strength,  as  they  have  no  de- 
cided taste  for  those  luxuries  which 
in  this  country  we  deem  necessaries, 
such  as  clean  linen,  furniture,  fires 
and  fireplaces,  wine,  beer  and  spirits, 
leathern  shoes,  woollen  clothes,  &c., 
and  as  moreover  the  whole  of  the 
cultivated  portion  of  the  country  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  wholly 
devoted  to  the  production  of  articles 
of  food  for  man  (the  tea-plant  is 
cultivated  on  the  sides  of  hills,  corn 
is  grown  under  the  mulberry  trees, 
while  the  land  on  which  the  poppy, 
indigo,  tobacco,  cotton,  &c.,  are 
grown  is  still  inappreciable),  it 
would  almost  seem  as  though  so 
vast  an  area  would  be  able  to  sup- 
port a countless  number  of  the  sons 
of  Han.  Judging,  however,  from 
Chinese  history  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case,  for  whenever  the 
population  became  very  large,  re- 
bellions broke  out,  when  after  a 
protracted  period  of  slaughter  a new 
dynasty  would  establish  itself,  and 
govern  peaceably,  for  a while,  a 
fearfully  diminished  population. 

From  the  remotest  ages  of  anti- 
quity the  sages  are  represented  as 
impressing  upon  the  princes  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  a due  supply  of 
food  for  the  people.  The  present 
Government  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  preceding  Ming  dynasty  was 
overthrown  by  a rebellion  origi- 
nating in  the  distress  occasioned  by 
bad  harvests  has  shown  some  little 
care  in  this  respect.  As  one  means 
to  this  end  they  caused  that  portion 
of  the  land-tax  which  was  destined 
for  the  capital  to  be  forwarded  in 
rice  instead  of  specie.  The  enormous 
distance  of  some  of  these  provinces 
from  the  capital,  viz.  Hoonan, 


Hoopeh,  Ganhwuy,  and  Keang-se, 
and  the  transhipments  of  rice  there- 
by necessary,  gave  employment  to 
an  immense  number  of  people,  esti- 
mated at  800,000  able-bodied  men, 
who  were  suddenly  thrown  out  of 
work  in  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Heenfung,  in 
consequence  of  the  portion  of  the 
Grand  Canal  running  through  the 
province  of  Keang-soo  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Taeping* 
rebels. 

Another  great  public  work  wThich 
gave  employment  to  a large  number 
of  people  was  the  conservation  of 
the  embankments  and  dykes  of  the 
Yellow  River,  which  stream  when 
at  its  highest  level  stands,  or  rather 
stood,  several  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  country.  After 
the  occupation  of  Keang-soo  by  the 
rebels  there  were  no  funds  forth- 
coming for  the  supply  of  this  staff : 
consequently  the  river  broke  down 
its  embankments,  and  forsaking  its 
bed  which  disembogued  into  the 
Yellow  Sea,  returned  to  its  old 
course,  emptying  its  waters  into  the. 
Gulf  of  Pechile. 

Running  almost  parallel  with  the 
Yellow  River  is  a stream  called  the 
Hwae,  whose  level  is  generally 
higher  than  that  of  the  former. 
This  river  likewise  crosses  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  the  Chinese 
engineers  by  opening  floodgates 
made  use  of  this  water  to  sweep 
back  into  the  Yellow7  River  the  sand 
and  mud  deposited  by  it  in  the  Canal 
during  its.  overflowings.  Owing  to 
neglect,  however,  this  river  also  has 
altered  its  course,  while  the  Grand 
Canal  has  become  so  filled  up  with 
sandy  deposits  as  to  be  no  longer 
available  as  a means  of  communi- 
cation. 

In  support  of  our  argument  that 
want  of  food  is  the  original  cause  of 
almost  all  the  rebellions  in  China, 
may  be  quoted  a statement  made  by 
the  Chung  Wang  or  loyal  prince, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Taeping  rebel  leaders,  in  the  narra- 
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tive  lie  wrote  in  liis  cage  wlien  cap- 
tured by  tlie  Imperialists.  After 
giving  a brief  account  of  tbe  com- 
mencement of  tbe  rebellion,  and 
some  short  sketches  of  the  six  Wang 
or  princes  who  were  the  first  leaders 
of  the  movement  (the  greater  por- 
tion of  them,  as  also  the  Heavenly 
king  himself,  being  the  sons  of  poor 
peasants),  he  says : 4 With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  above-named  six 
princes  who  were  in  the  plot,  the 
sole  idea  of  all  the  other  men  who 
joined  the  movement  was  to  obtain 
food.’ 

Again,  the  present  Governor  of 
Keang-soo  province,  in  a memorial 
addressed  to  the  Throne,  to  which 
we  shall  again  refer,  states  : 

The  rebels  of  to-day  were  the  loyal  sub- 
jects of  yesterday.  How  then  can  loyal 
subjects  bear  to  become  rebels  ? They  are 
driven  to  it  by  starvation.  But  how  are 
they  reduced  to  starvation  ? They  are 
brought  to  that  state  by  the  inability  of  the 
Government  to  take  care  of  them.  There- 
fore the  future  tranquillity  of  the  empire 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  conduct 
pursued  by  the  officials  towards  the  people 
at  the  present  day. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  for  one 
moment  that  risings  do  not  take 
place  in  consequence  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  local  authorities,  but 
such  risings  are  usually  of  short 
duration,  and  only  extend  over  a 
very  limited  area.  What  we  wish 
to  make  clear  is,  that  the  only  way 
to  restore  peace  to  the  country  is  to 
provide  food  and  employment  for 
the  poorest  classes. 

Under  these  circumstances  we 
will  now  consider  the  present  state 
of  the  empire,  as  represented  in  the 
memorials  addressed  to  the  Throne 
by  the  high  officials,  and  published 
in  the  Peking  Gazettes.  With  re- 
gard to  the  correctness  of  their 
facts,  they  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
with  the  same  consideration  as  is 
shown  in  law  courts  to  admissions 
made  against  interest.  For  the 
rulers  of  provinces  in  China,  as 
elsewhere,  are  naturally  held  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  well-being  of  their 
subjects. 

The  memorial  which  attracted 
the  greatest  share  of  general  atten- 
tion throughout  the  empire  during 
the  last  year  was  presented  by 
Ting-jih-chang,  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Keang-soo,  and  a for- 
mer Intendant  of  Circuit  at  Shang- 
hae,  in  which  post  he  had  been 
brought  into  frequent  contact  with 
foreigners.  He  commences  with  an 
eulogium  on  the  conduct  of  the  two 
Empresses-Dowager  and  the  Em- 
peror in  expressing  a desire  to  cor- 
rect abuses,  and  ascribes  the  reason 
of  their  continuance  to  the  fear  of 
wounding  susceptibilities  or  of  in- 
juring adverse  interests.  He  next 
comments  upon  the  inefficiency  of 
the  local  authorities,  who,  he  says, 

thoroughly  understand  the  art  of  dancing 
attendance  upon  their  superiors  ; but  when 
called  upon  to  try  an  ordinary  lawsuit,  they 
are  obliged,  from  their  total  ignorance  of 
jurisprudence,  to  leave  the  case  in  the  hands 
of  their  secretaries.  In  a like  manner, 
from  their  unacquaintance  with  the  revenue 
laws,  they  are  forced  to  leave  the  collection 
of  taxes  solely  under  the  control  of  their 
clerks.  Now  this  is  owing  to  their  life- 
long studies  having  no  bearing  upon  their 
official  duties,  and  thus  they  are  called 
upon  to  transact  affairs  for  the  adequate 
discharge  of  which  they  have  never  been 
properly  qualified.  This  is  like  compelling 
a workman  to  cure  disease,  or  forcing  a 
physician  to  build  houses.  The  sick  man 
would  be  despaired  of,  the  house  would 
assuredly  fall.  Now  one  house  or  one  man 
is  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and 
yet  they  are  never  neglected  in  this  way. 
How  much  less  then,  in  the  weighty  matter 
of  the  well-being  of  the  people,  should 
stupid  men  be  allowed  to  experimentalise 
at  their  will ! 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  tbe 
great  injuries  inflicted  on  the  peo- 
ple through  the  sale  of  official  posts 
under  the  ill-disguised  term  of  sub- 
scription payment.  The  Governor 
states 

that  these  subscription  regulations  are 
so  loose,  that  not  only  do  people  of  the 
middle  classes  brush  themselves  up  and 
come  forward,  but  even  the  poor  and  naked, 
trusting  in  their  luck,  constantly  club 
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together  and  scrape  up  enough  money  to 
purchase  an  official  post  as  they  would  goods 
in  a market ; their  idea  being  that  the  pay 
of  a subordinate,  amounting  to  some  tens 
of  taels  monthly,  would  afford  an  ample 
interest  for  the  thousand  taels  laid  out  in 
the  original  purchase.  . . . Now  in  a 
transaction  of  this  sort,  as  far  as  the  officer 
himself  is  concerned,  his  capital  is  very 
small  and  his  dividends  very  large ; but  as 
regards  the  state,  its  incoming  is  very  small 
and  its  outgoing  extremely  large. 

After  comparing  this  action  to 
that  of  a rich  man  who,  being  sud- 
denly pressed  for  money,  instead  of 
raising  a loan  or  curtailing  his  ex- 
penditure, lets  his  property  at  a 
very  low  rate  to  a tenant  who 
allows  it  to  go  to  utter  ruin,  he 
g’oes  on  to  compare  the  system  to 
nursing  a scorpion,  and  remarks, 
truly  enough,  that  it  is  the  natural 
disposition  of  mankind  to  disregard 
what  can  be  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty, and  comments  on  the  mistake 
of  allowing  men  to  rule  who  have 
no  respect  for  their  positions.  He 
then  states  that  it  is  as  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  stop  people  of  this  sort 
from  acts  of  extortion  as  to  try  to 
keep  a tiger  from  his  prey  with  a 
bow  and  arrows. 

‘Not,  however,’  he  continues, 
‘that  these  men  are  ineradicably 
bad,  but  irregularity  in  the  means 
of  livelihood  induces  irregularity  of 
mind  and  disposition,  and  they  are 
brought  to  tbis  state  by  the  pres- 
sure of  poverty  and  hardships.’  He 
concludes  the  section  by  advising 
the  Empresses  and  Emperor  to  do 
away  with  subscription  payments, 
and  have  the  deficiency  made  up 
from  the  provincial  custom-house 
and  inland  dues. 

In  connection  with  this  subject 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  great 
temptations  to  which  a Chinese 
official  in  the  provinces  is  exposed. 
There  is  no  free  press  in  China  or 
newspapers  of  any  kind,  with  the 
exception  of  the  official  PeJcing 
Gazette ; beyond  a terribly  cruel 
penal  code  there  is  no  civil  law 
written  nor  unwritten,  no  reports 


or  even  legal  maxims,  while  all 
interference  with  lawsuits  being 
rigorously  prohibited  by  the  code 
there  is  no  bar  or  lawyers  of  any 
kind.  Consequently  the  same  official 
dispenses  punishment  for  crimes 
according  to  the  code,  gives  judg- 
ment in  civil  cases  according  to  the 
lights  he  derived  from  his  youthful 
studies  of  the  moral  philosophy  of 
Confucius,  without  the  aid  or  pre- 
sence of  juries,  assessors,  or  re- 
porters, generally  with  closed  doors, 
and  collects  the  taxes,  assisted  by  a 
crowd  of  underpaid  or  unpaid  myr- 
midons whose  characters  are  pro- 
verbial all  over  China  for  extortion 
and  cruelty. 

The  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  a mandarin  who  attempts 
to  . discharge  his  duties  with  im- 
partiality have  been  the  theme  of 
censors,  essayists,  and  novelists  for 
centuries.  One  great  stumbling- 
block  is  the  law  which  prohibits 
officers  from  holding  posts  in  their 
own  provinces,  whereby  they  lose 
the  moral  support  of  their  friends 
and  relations,  and  become  the  mere 
tools  of  the  local  gentry,  who  can 
effect  their  ruin  at  any  moment 
through  their  influential  friends  at 
the  capital.  The  multifarious  and 
complex  regulations  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  mandarin  body  form 
another  great  difficulty.  They  were 
formerly  scattered  promiscuously 
through  the  Penal  Code,  but  have 
of  late  years  been  compiled  in  sepa- 
rate books,  one  for  the  army  and 
the  other  for  the  civil  service.  The 
preface  to  the  latter  work  itself 
states  that  the  rules  are  so  vexa- 
tious and  minute,  that  the  most 
painstaking  official  is  unable  to 
avoid  transgressing,  while  the  crafty 
and  dishonest  manage  to  avoid 
detection. 

In  the  next  section  the  Governor 
complains  of  the  inadequacy  of 
salaries  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  the  elegance  and  luxury  which 
have  gradually  supplanted  the 
plainness  and  simplicity  in  vogue 
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two  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  dynasty  ; and 
that  consequently  the  officials  in  the 
capital  were  obliged  to  pawn,  bor- 
row, and  beg,  while  in  the  provinces 
the  high  officers  were  constrained 
to  demand  money  from  their  sub- 
ordinates, and  the  subordinates  from 
the  people.  In  short,  ‘both  high 
and  low  seized  everything  within 
their  reach,  like  poachers  in  a well- 
stocked  preserve.’ 

In  the  fourth  section  complaint 
is  made  of  the  enormous  powers 
wielded  by  the  clerks  and  secre- 
taries of  the  mandarins,  and  the 
ill  uses  to  which  these  powers  are 
turned.  The  Governor  commences 
by  observing  that  when  men  regard 
gain  rather  than  reputation,  they 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
hoodwinking  their  superiors  in  order 
to  attain  their  private  ends.  He 
then  shows  how  completely  the 
officials  are  in  the  hands  of  these 
knavish  persons,  a result  chiefly 
owing  to  the  clerkships  being  per- 
manent, and  the  duties  confined  to 
one  special  subject,  while  the  duties 
of  mandarins  are  multifarious  and 
their  tenure  of  office  seldom  exceeds 
two  or  three  years.  This  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  extreme  jealousy  of 
the  Central  Government,  which  not 
only  does  not  permit  officials  to  hold 
posts  in  their  native  provinces,  but 
even  elsewhere  is  constantly  moving 
them  in  the  dread  lest  they  should 
obtain  too  great  an  influence  over 
the  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  difficulties  arising  out 
of  this  system  is  not  alluded  to  by 
Governor  Ting,  viz.  that  in  the 
southern  provinces  northern  man- 
darins are  often  unable  to  speak  or 
comprehend  the  local  dialects,  where 
they  are  wholly  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  their  secretaries  and  satellites, 
whom  even  the  mandarins  them- 
selves do  not  scruple  to  accuse 
openly  of  all  sorts  of  injustice  and 
fraud.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  intendants  of  circuit  at  the 
Treaty  ports,  who  are  the  officers 


who  do  business  with  the  foreign 
consuls,  frequently  beg  them  not  to 
insist  on  sending  in  defaulting 
Chinese  to  the  district  magistra- 
cies, on  the  ground  of  the  gross  ill- 
treatment  and  extortion  they  would 
meet  with  at  the  hands  of  the  police 
and  various  hangers-on  of  those  es- 
tablishments. The  services  of  these 
men  are  indispensable  to  the  trans- 
action of  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
and  as  the  mandarins’  salaries  are 
quite  inadequate  for  their  own  sup- 
port, and  there  is  no  fund  set  apart 
to  provide  their  pay,  they  are 
obliged  to  obtain  their  living  by  ex- 
tortion, and  so  ignoble  is  the  calling 
that  the  sons  of  persons  so  engaged 
are  prohibited  from  competing  at 
the  public  Government  examina- 
tions. We  learn  from  the  Peking 
Gazette  that  in  some  departments  in 
the  north  of  the  province  of  Keang- 
soo  these  men  are  numbered  in  thou- 
sands— that  they  elect  and  nominate 
their  own  officers  under  the  exalted 
titles  of  Lieutenants,  Adjutants, 
Captains,  and  even  Governors- 
General ! When  travelling  in  the 
country  they  are  represented  as 
riding  in  gestatorial  chairs  borne 
by  four  men,  and  as  disputing  the 
jo  as  with  the  county  families.  So 
powerful  had  they  become,  that  even 
the  most  tenacious  and  overbearing, 
class  in  China,  viz.  the  literati,  had 
ceased  to  oppose  their  exactions. 

In  the  section  now  under  review 
the  Governor  gives  their  Majesties, 
the  following  brief  sketch  of  the 
duties  of  a district  magistrate  : 

This  officer  is  but  one  man,  yet  in  the- 
morning  his  time  is  taken  up  with  military- 
affairs  and  criminal  cases,  while  in  the 
evening  it  is  his  duty  to  supervise  the  col- 
lection of  the  taxes  and  the  preparations 
for  the  transmission  of  the  tribute  rice  to 
the  capital.  In  one  single  lawsuit  refer- 
ences have  to  be  made  to  the  statutes,  also- 
to  the  reported  cases  and  supplementary 
clauses  attached  to  these  statutes,  and 
again  to  another  set  of  regulations  alto- 
gether independent  of  them.  In  any 
matter,  by  bribing  a clerk,  he  will  produce 
established  cases  in  confirmation  of  the 
briber’s  wishes,  while  if  no  bribe  be  given. 
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the  clerk  will  bring  forward  like  cases  over- 
thrown by  contrary  decisions  in  order  to 
show  off  his  own  dexterity.  In  any  case 
whatsoever,  whether  as  weighty  as  a moun- 
tain, or  as  light  as  a feather,  with  a bribe 
black  will  be  white,  while  without  a bribe 
every  white  will  be  black.  Thus  the  powers 
of  one  man  will  be  limited,  while  the  trans- 
formations of  the  penal  code  are  practically 
unlimited. 

As  a means  of  reforming  these 
abuses  the  Governor  suggests  the 
codification  of  the  laws  and 
the  admission  of  legally-educated 
clerks  to  the  ranks  of  the  cove- 
nanted service — i.e.  the  mandarin 
body — but  the  only  feasible  plan 
would  seem  to  be  to  apportion 
these  onerous  duties  amongst  a 
greater  number  of  officers.  As  it 
is  now,  the  lives  of  these  men  are 
one  constant  struggle  to  keep  their 
shortcomings  from  the  eyes  of  their 
superiors. 

In  the  fifth  section  a subject 
is  touched  upon  very  galling  to 
the  feelings  of  Chinese  patriots, 
viz.  the  extreme  depression  of 
the  native  shipping  interest,  owing 
to  the  competition  of  foreign- 
built  vessels.  The  junks  of  the 
port  of  Shanghae  alone,  which  for- 
merly numbered  four  or  five  thou- 
sand, have  now  dwindled  down  to 
four  or  five  hundred  only. 

The  loss  of  the  coasting  trade  is 
entirely  the  result  of  the  obstinate 
adherence  of  the  Chinese  to  their 
antiquated  style  of  ship-building. 
Their  junks,  being  flat-bottomed 
and  square-bowed,  although,  thanks 
to  their  light  bamboo  sails,  they  can 
sail  when  foreign  ships  are  becalmed, 
can  make  but  little  way  against  a 
head  wind,  while,  owing  to  the  ig- 
norance of  the  sailors  (they  are  too 
democratic  a race  to  allow  of  a 
ship-master  in  our  sense  of  the 
term),  they  are  obliged  either  to 
hug  the  shore,  steer  certain  courses, 
or  find  their  way  by  taking  sound- 
ings, observing  the  different  shades 
of  yellow  in  the  sea-water,  &c., 
under  the  directions  of  some  old  men 
who  lenow  the  road.  Another  diffi- 


culty with  the  native  craft  is  that  a 
greater  number  of  hands  are  re- 
quired to  work  them  than  is  neces- 
sary for  foreign  vessels  of  corre- 
sponding tonnage,  while  the  native 
sailors  demand  higher  wages  and 
more  expensive  food  than  the  North 
German  seamen,  who  are  their  most 
formidable  competitors  in  the  China 
seas.  But  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tages they  labour  under  are  the 
entire  want  of  protection  from 
pirates  (so  far,  at  least,  as  regards 
their  own  Government),  the  conse- 
quent impossibility  of  effecting  in- 
surance on  cargoes  sent  in  them* 
and  the  levying  of  heavy  war-taxes 
on  them  by  the  local  authorities. 

In  the  sixth  section  the  Governor 
refers  to  the  system  of  military  ex- 
aminations, and  comments  on  the 
absurdity  of  admitting  candidates 
and  granting  promotion  solely  for 
proficiency  in  archery,  when  the 
moment  actual  warfare  commences 
such  antiquated  weapons  are  at 
once  thrown  aside,  and  cannon 
and  muskets  brought  into  play. 
The  military  degrees  here  referred 
to  are  more  looked  down  upon  by 
the  Chinese  than  even  the  pur- 
chased civilian  grades.  The  archery 
is  of  the  very  poorest  description,, 
sixty  paces  being  the  distance  re- 
quired at  the  examinations,  while- 
the  exercise  with  the  sword  and 
weights  is  accomplished  by  men 
of  very  ordinary  physical  strength.. 
He  then  goes  on  to  state  the  almost 
incredible  fact  that  these  military 
graduates,  together  with  the  ‘ ping’ 
or  regular  Chinese  army,  are  so 
cowardly  as  to  be  utterly  useless* 
and  that  during  the  campaigns  of 
the  last  few  years  the  whole  of  the 
fighting  has  been  done  by  a militia 
raised  for  that  purpose,  commonly 
known  to  foreigners  under  the  term 
‘ braves.’ 

As  a measure  of  reform  the  Go- 
vernor suggests  that  commissions 
should  be  granted  to  three  classes, 
of  men,  viz.  those  possessed  of  an 
ascertained  proficiency  in  military 
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strategy  and  tactics,  those  skilled 
in  machinery  and  the  construction 
and  use  of  military  weapons  and 
munitions  of  war,  and,  lastly,  those 
who  have  highly  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  field. 

In  connection  with  this  subject 
we  may  mention  that  the  most 
famous  Chinese  commanders  during 
the  late  rebellions — e.g.  Lo-ping- 
chang,  Le-hung-chang,  &c. — were 
civilians,  and  that  the  generality  of 
the  military  officers  (the  greater 
part  of  whom  have  risen  from  the 
ranks)  are  ignorant,  worthless,  and 
contemptible,  and  have  done  very 
little  towards  the  pacification  of  the 
country.  Moreover,  many  of  them 
are  old  rebels  or  bandits,  who, 
instead  of  being  impartially  pu- 
nished, are  petted  by  the  autho- 
rities, to  the  great  subversion  of 
the  morals  of  the  people  generally. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  great 
poverty  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
the  only  two  courses  which  seem 
prudent  to  them  in  putting  down 
rebellions  are  decapitation,  or  the 
incorporation  of  the  prisoners  with- 
in their  own  battalions.  The  great 
drawback  to  the  apparently  facile 
mode  of  extinguishing  them  by  de- 
capitation is  that  it  makes  the  un- 
vanquished rebels  desperate,  and 
prevents  their  coming  to  terms, 
while  one  disadvantage  of  the  in- 
corporation system  is  that  the  new 
comers  commence  to  foment  dis- 
turbances within  the  camp,  which 
often  lead  to  very  serious  conse- 
quences. The  great  Mongol  General 
Sang-ko-lin-sin  lost  his  life  in  one 
of  these  risings. 

In  accordance  with  the  prescribed 
rule  on  such  occasions  the  Em- 
presses and  Emperor  (whom  we 
may  observe  in  passing  are  as 
much  bound  by  rules  and  precedents 
as  the  most  limited  monarchs  in 
Europe)  handed  over  the  Memorial 
to  the  Boards  interested,  for  their 
consideration.  As  in  duty  bound, 
the  Board  furnished  replies  to  the 
several  articles,  but  unfortunately 


only  thought  fit  to  publish  the  reply 
of  the  Revenue  Board  to  the  second 
section,  animadverting  on  the  evils 
connected  with  the  purchasing  of 
official  posts.  Judging  from  the 
tenor  of  this  document,  it  is  probable 
that  the  keeping  back  of  the  other 
replies  was  in  consequence  of  the 
extremely,  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
their  contents.  In  England  when 
a counsel  has  a very  weak  case, 
it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  plan 
to  abuse  the  plaintiff’s  attorney, 
and  in  a somewhat  analogous  man- 
ner the  Board  commences  its  report 
by  stating  that  the  sale  of  official 
titles  became  necessary  in  order  to 
raise  money  for  the  troops  engaged 
in  putting  down  the  rebellions  in 
the  Kwang  provinces,  of  which  the 
Governor  Ting  was  a native,  then 
reproaches  him  on  account  of  the 
disordered  state  of  his  province  by 
his  own  showing,  and  concludes  by 
telling  him  that  the  Central  Govern- 
ment has  been  4 straining  to  improve 
the  provincial  administration  like 
officers  drilling  an  awkward  squad.’ 
They  next  mention  that  one  class 
of  subscription  at  the  capital  alone 
produces  an  annual  revenue  aver- 
aging half  a million  pounds  sterling, 
and  that  unless  the  provinces  can 
make  up  the  deficiencies  from  the 
regular  sources  of  revenue,  viz.  the 
customs  and  excise  duties  and  the 
property  tax,  these  subscriptions 
must  be  continued,  viewing  the  large  j 
sums  required  for  the  pay  of  armies  i 
in  the  still  rebel-ridden  provinces 
of  Shense,  Kansuh,  Yunnan,  and 
Kuei-chow,  as  well  as  for  the  repa- 
ration of  the  Grand  Canal,  the  sea- 
wall in  Che-keang,  and  the  embank- 
ments of  the  Yellow  River. 

From  this  we  perceive  that  four 
of  the  western  provinces  are  still  in 
a state  of  rebellion,  and  that  three 
public  works  of  the  most  important 
nature  are  still  out  of  repair.  With 
regard  to  the  Grand  Canal,  Liu- 
kuen-yih,  Governor  of  the  province 
of  Keaug-se,  in  a memorial  to  the 
Throne  representing  the  still  exist- 
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ing  difficulty  in  tlie  transmission  of 
rice  due  for  tlie  year  1 869  to  Peking, 
makes  tlie  following  statement : 

When  your  servant  went  to  the  capital 
this  spring  to  wait  upon  your  Majesties, 
he  discussed  this  question  with  the  Viceroy 
of  the  provinces  of  Keang-soo,  Keang-se, 
and  Ganhwuy,  [also  Imperial  Commissioner 
in  foreign  relations]  Ma-sin-yih,  and  the 
Grain  Superintendent,  Chang-chih-wan, 
when  passing  through  Nankin  and  Tsing- 
keang-poo.  They  agreed  that  the  canal 
was  so  obstructed  with  sand  and  mud  that  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  make  it 
immediately  navigable,  even  though  the  size 
of  the  junks  were  reduced.  On  his  journey 
your  servant  also  carefully  inspected  the 
canal  himself,  and  found  that  there  was 
really  such  an  accumulation  of  difficulties 
as  to  be  almost  insuperable. 

He  then  quotes  from  a reply  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue  to  that  part 
of  Governor  Ting’s  memorial  which 
relates  to  the  rice  transportation, 
and  which  reply  has  never  appeared 
in  the  Peking  Gazette . The  Board 
stated : 

The  canal  has  not  been  repaired  since 
the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  [i.e. 
since  1 8 5 1 ],  so  that  the  route  is  impassable ; 
the  flag-men  have  not  come  forward  to 
conduct  the  transportation,  and  the  trans- 
port junks  are  rotten  or  worn  out. 

According  to  the  local  chronicles 
the  sea-wall  in  the  province  of  Cheh- 
kiang  was  commenced  in  the  times 
of  remote  antiquity,  the  first  essays 
being  limited  to  the  laying  down  of 
wicker  baskets  filled  with  stones. 
In  later  years  there  was  an  inner 
wall  or  dyke  made  of  soil  only,  and 
an  outer  wall  facing  the  sea  built  of 
stone  on  a foundation  of  wooden 
piles.  Unfortunately  the  Emperor 
Kien-lung,  who  spent  much  time 
and  attention  on  this  subject, 
thoughtlessly  removed  the  materials 
of  the  inner  dyke  to  form  an  ad- 
ditional protection  for  the  sea-wall, 
by  making  an  outer  case  of  earth 
and  fascines,  fastened  down  by 
wooden  piles,  which  is  in  common 
use  all  over  China  and  Manchuria. 
During  the  rebellion  this  wall, 
which  extends  some  thirty  or  forty 


miles,  wTas  wholly  neglected,  and, 
consequently,  not  only  has  the  outer 
case  been  almost  wholly  washed 
away,  but  great  breaches  have  been 
made  in  the  stone  wall,  although 
the  immense  slabs  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  brought  from  a long 
distance  solely  on  account  of  their 
extraordinary  specific  gravity,  and 
are  riveted  together  by  strong 
pieces  of  iron. 

The  cause  of  this  destruction  is 
a terrific  bore,  made  by  the  Tsien- 
shan  promontory,  which  at  spring 
tides  in  the  summer  attains  a per- 
pendicular height  of  upwards  of  six 
feet,  and  rushes  with  such  speed  as, 
according  to  native  statements,  to 
perform  the  distance  between  Hae- 
ning  and  Hang-chow,  some  thirty 
miles,  in  the  space  of  one  hour.  In 
1 864,  when  the  wall  was  inspected 
by  Major  Edwards,  R.E.,  the  salt 
water  from  the  bay  flowed  through 
the  breaches  in  the  wall  at  high, 
water  in  great  volumes,  killing  the 
mulberry  trees  and  converting  the 
most  fertile  soil  in  China  for  many 
miles  in  every  direction  into  a reedy 
swamp.  Still  worse,  this  saltwater 
ran  northwards  up  the  Grand  Canal 
and  parallel  channels  until  it  joined 
the  confluents  of  the  Hwang-poo 
river,  when  at  certain  seasons  of 
slight  rainfall  it  actually  gave  a 
perceptibly  saline  flavour  to  the 
water  which  supplied  Shanghae. 

With  regard  to  the  Yellow  River 
the  Chinese  seem  to  have  continu- 
ously treated  both  it  and  the  Yang- 
tsze  on  the  most  faulty  principles, 
viz.  by  trying  to  keep  them  within 
bounds  by  means  of  embankments, 
which  system,  though  admirable  as 
regards  waters  with  a fixed  level 
such  as  seas  and  lakes,  is  quite  out 
of  place  when  dealing  with  rapid 
streams  rising  in  the  high  table- 
lands of  Central  Asia,  s* 

The  channels  of  these  rivers  being 
too  narrow  to  carry  off*  timeously  the 
vast  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in 
the  spring  and  early  part  of  the 
summer  in  the  mountainous  and 
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densely- wooded  regions  of  Western 
China,  the  waters  rise  sometimes  as 
high  as  fifty  feet  above  the  winter 
level,  and  overflow  the  whole  of  the 
adjacent  nnembanked  champaign 
country.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Yang-tsze  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  excellent  alluvial  soil  are  left  un- 
cultivated in  consequence  of  these 
annual  inundations.  As  a general 
rule  this  land  lies  in  the  form  of 
circular  or  oval  depressions  of  the 
surface,  some  parts  of  which  would 
be  designated  by  Europeans  plains, 
but  which  are  alike  described  in 
Chinese  maps  as  lakes,  many  of 
them  extending  several  miles  both 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  river  and  absorb- 
ing a great  quantity  of  the  waters 
as  they  rise.  The  largest  of  these 
basins,  called  in  native  maps  the 
Poyang  and  Tung-ting  lakes,  were 
respectively  visited  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year  by  the  French 
Minister  at  Peking,  M.  de  Roche- 
chouart,  and.  Baron  Richthofen,  a 
German  traveller,  who  described 
them  as  then  being  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  channels  of  streams 
running  through  them)  perfectly 
dry.  Owing  to  want  of  drainage 
and  a subsoil  of  clay  nothing  grows 
favourably  in  these  basins  except 
reeds,  although  in  favoured  spots 
the  peasants  are  able  to  obtain  a 
light  crop  of  wheat  by  sowing  the 
seed  broadcast  on  the  sediment  re- 
maining after  the  subsidence  of  the 
water  in  the  autumn. 

This  immense  quantity  of  waste 
land  might  be  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion by  imitating  the  mode  pursued 
in  the  days  of  antiquity  in  the  low- 
lying  parts  of  the  province  of  Cheh- 
keang.  There,  instead  of  the  irra- 
tional system  of  earthen  embank- 
ments, by  which  vast  cities  such  as 
Kae-fung-foo,  the  capital  of  Honan 
province,  are  every  year  liable  to 
be  submerged,  the  country  is  divided 
into  a network  of  canals  through 
which  the  water  finds  its  way  slowly 
and  tranquilly  to  the  ocean,  while 


the  adjacent  land  has  been  raised 
by  the  excavated  soil.  The  supply 
of  water  being  unfailing,  the  paddy 
is  irrigated  on  the  low-lying  land 
as  occasion  requires,  while  on  the 
raised  embankments  which  surround 
each  field  grow  mulberry  trees,  cot- 
ton, pulse,  and  other  corn.  Seeing 
that  the  Poyang  lake  is  some  five 
hundred  feet  and  the  Tung-ting 
lake  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  even  these  as  well 
as  the  many  shallower  basins  might 
be  turned  into  excellent  arable  land, 
while  the  canals  would  not  only 
open  up  a town  and  country  trade 
now  feebly  carried  on  by  means  of 
wheelbarrows,  but  would  afford  a 
liberal  supply  of  fish  and  of  water- 
weed,  which  forms  an  excellent 
manure  in  a country  where  there 
are  no  stables  or  farmyards. 

The  following  description  of  these 
floods  is  given  in  a memorial  by 
Liu-kuen-yih,  Governor  of  Kiang-se : 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents  without  ceasing,  when 
the  mountain  streams  rapidly  overflowed, 
bursting  through  dykes  and  embankments, 
inundating  cornfields,  and  here  and  there 
drowning  the  inhabitants.  The  weather 
did  not  clear  up  until  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  month,  when  the  destructive  floods  in 
Sze-chuen,  Hoonan,  and  Hoopeh  caused  the 
Yang-tsze  to  overflow  and  stop  the  outfall 
from  the  Poyang  lake,  when  the  accumulated 
water  remained  without  subsiding  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  At  the  present  . 
moment  the  low  lands  lying  near  the  river  : 
and  lake  in  the  Prefectures  of  Nan-clf  ang,  > 
Nan-k’ang,  Jauchow,  and  Kew-keang  form  \ 
an  expanse  of  water  vast  as  the  ocean,  ^ 
while  the  fields  and  hamlets  have  become  * 
the  territory  of  the  water  dragon.  The  « 
families  of  the  poor  are  broken  up  and 
scattered ; they  roam  about  the  country 
suffering  intolerable  hardships. 

With  regard  to  the  province  c^f 
Sze-cbuen,  Wut’ang,  the  Governor- 
General,  describes  the  flood  ‘ as 
sweeping  away  or  submerging  the 
dwellings  of  the  people,  the  military 
guard  houses,  the  cornfields,  and 
even  the  salt  wells  and  furnaces, 
when  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  ? 
drowned.’ 
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The  next  important  memorial 
which,  appeared  was  written  by  an 
under- secretary  named  Chien-pau- 
lien.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  sec- 
tions, the  first  two  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  Banner  force,  or 
descendants  of  the  mixed  Manchu, 
Mongol,  and  Chinese  force,  which 
defeated  the  Ming  and  substituted 
the  present  dynasty.  Those  mem- 
bers residing  at  Peking  he  repre- 
sents as  suffering  from  the  common 
ills  of  China,  prolificness  and  scar- 
city of  food.  The  number  of  aged 
persons,  widows,  and  young  children 
at  the  capital,  without  any  friends 
or  support,  he  computes  at  40,000, 
and  estimates  that  they  may  be 
maintained  at  a rate  of  about  1 1.  45. 
per  head  per  annum,  on  a daily 
allowance  of  half  a pint  of  millet. 

He  suggests  that  the  young  and 
unemployed  members  of  the  force 
should  be  sent  into  the  provinces 
to  fill  up  the  gaps,  ‘ now  said  to 
exist  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tartar 
garrisons  in  the  provinces,’  the  fact 
being  that  in  many  cities  these 
men  were  almost  wholly  exter- 
minated by  the  long-haired  rebels, 
who  treated  them  with  exceptional 
ferocity. 

In  the  third  section  he  touches 
upon  a subject  which,  to  our  ideas  of 
the  teeming  myriads  of  China,  seems 
almost  incredible,  viz.  that  owing 
to  the  fearful  logs  of  life  during  the 
rebellion,  a great  quantity  of  land 
is  uncultivated.  The  memorialist 
suggests  that  the  owners  should  be 
called  upon  by  proclamation  to  claim 
their  lands,  and  that  if  after  the 
lapse  of  three  years  they  should  fail 
to  do  so,  their  claims  should  cease, 
and  the  land  be  transferred  to  other 
persons  for  cultivation. 

The  poll-tax  having  been  merged 
in  the  general  land-tax  by  the 
Emperor  Kien-lung  of  the  present 
dynasty,  there  is  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  number  of  the 
population,  but  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded by  the  unofficial  Chinese 
gentry  that,  through  the  terrible 


slaughter  carried  on  both  by  rebels 
and  Imperialists,  together  with 
pestilence  and  starvation  resulting 
from  the  non- cultivation  of  the  soil 
for  many  years  in  succession,  and 
the  loss  of  all  kinds  of  property, 
the  population  of  China  generally 
has  decreased  by  one-half  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  In  other 
words,  supposing  that  the  popula- 
tion in  1850  really  amounted,  as  is 
commonly  supposed  by  Europeans, 
to  four  hundred  millions,  it  does 
not  now  exceed  two  hundred  mil- 
lions. In  some  provinces  it  is  well 
known  that  the  loss  has  been  still 
greater,  the  population  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Keang-soo  having:  dwindled 
down  from  sixty  to  twenty-seven 
millions  within  the  last  few  years. 
With  regard  to  the  western  portion 
of  the  empire,  a Chinese  traveller 
who  lately  passed  through  the  once 
wealthy  province  of  Kan-suh  de- 
clared that  for  several  days  in 
succession  the  only  objects  which 
reminded  him  of  humanity  were 
dead  men’s  bones,  lying  strewed 
along  the  road  sides,  while  even  in 
more  peaceful  provinces  the  miles 
of  ruined  cities  and  suburbs  every- 
where met  with  attested  a fearful 
falling  off  in  the  population. 

The  sixth  section  deals  with  the 
question  of  impeachments,  and  the 
writer  therein  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  way  in  which  the 
representations  of  the  censors  are 
treated : 

When  censors  denounce  officers  for 
offences  which  have  not  been  discovered  by 
the  high  provincial  authorities,  the  latter, 
whether  from  feeling  annoyed  at  the  ex- 
posure of  their  remissness,  or  resenting  the 
interference  as  wholly  uncalled  for,  take 
steps  beforehand  to  screen  the  culprits  or 
patch  up  the  case.  When  driven  to  their 
'wits’  end,  they  even  misrepresent  the  facts 
as  being  less  grave  than  they  really  are, 
and  the  matters  are  settled  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  very  slight  sentences.  Thus  the 
long-standing  abuses  of  the  governing  body 
continue  unchecked,  and  the  sighs  of  the 
governed  remain  unheeded. 

The  institution  of  the  Censorate 
dates  from  the  commencement  of 
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the  Christian  era  during  the  Han 
dynasty.  The  original  intention 
was  to  keep  the  Emperor  informed 
of  the  misdeeds  of  the  official  body ; 
owing,  however,  to  the  extraordi- 
nary power  obtained  by  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  during  the  last 
few  years  of  disturbances,  their  de- 
nunciations are  utterly  unavailing, 
and  their  chief  use  at  present  seems 
to  be  that  of  aiding  suitors  from 
the  provinces  who  consider  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  unjust  sen- 
tences to  bring  their  cases  before 
the  notice  of  the  two  Empresses 
and  the  Boards.  In  the  end  these 
cases  are  sent  back  to  the  provinces 
for  final  settlement,  ‘ when,’  the 
memorialist  says,  ‘ the  hearing  of 
the  case  is  postponed  at  pleasure, 
and  there  are  cases  which  have 
been  pending  for  several  years.’ 

The  seventh  section  touches  upon 
a difficulty  which  other  nations 
share  with  China,  viz.  the  quiet 
settlement  of  disbanded  soldiers  on 
the  re-establishment  of  peace. 

The  memorialist  states : 

On  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  a great 
number  of  braves  are  disbanded.  These 
men,  however,  having  become  reckless,  idle, 
and  thoroughly  good  for  nothing,  form 
themselves  into  bands  and  constantly  com- 
mit acts  of  robbery  and  violence.  When 
forced  to  return  to  their  original  places  of 
settlement,  having  neither  means  nor  oc- 
cupation, they  combine  together  to  disturb 
the  neighbourhood.  This  is  the  result  of 
dismissing  braves  without  taking  any  steps 
for  their  satisfactory  settlement.  It  is 
really  a means  of  injuring  the  people, 
although  it  may  be  deemed  a scheme  for 
economising  the  army  supplies. 

On  the  accession  of  tbe  Tang 
dynasty  tbe  early  Emperors  met 
this  emergency  by  bringing  into 
fashion  tbe  religion  of  Buddba, 
wben  vast  numbers  of  turbulent  sol- 
diers gradually  transformed  them- 
selves into  abstraction  - loving 
bonzes.  The  Tuen  or  Mongol 
dynasty  would  appear  to  have  set 
on  foot  large  public  works,  the 
Grand  Canal  having  been  made 
under  their  rule,  while  the  late 


Ming  dynasty  settled  the  soldiers 
on  the  frontiers  as  military  colonists. 
We  have  already  shown  that  on  the 
accession  of  the  present  dynasty 
the  victorious  troops  were  separated 
into  small  bodies  and  settled  down 
in  various  cities  throughout  the 
empire  to  perform  garrison  duties. 

The  insubordination  now  pre- 
vailing amongst  the  4 braves  ’ is 
alluded  to  by  the  memorialist  in  the 
following  passage  as  a matter  of 
common  notoriety : 

Moreover,  when  they  have  joined  their 
respective  regiments  [i.e.  drafted  in  small 
bodies  into  the  regular  army],  being  dis- 
united they  can  easily  be  inspected ; then 
the  old  and  feeble  can  be  discarded,  the 
diseased  and  wounded  sifted  out,  the  law- 
less punished,  and  the  unwilling  to  enlist 
sent  away. 

In  the  eighth  section  the  memo- 
rialist dwells  on  the  contumacious 
state  of  the  trained  bands  and  of 
the  measures  to  be  taken  for  their 
suppression.  Their  origin  he  ex- 
plains as  follows : 

The  system  of  trained  bands  was  adopted 
as  a last  resource  only,  in  consequence  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  Government  forces 
to  resist  the  raids  of  the  ubiquitous  rebels. 
At  first  these  bands  rendered  good  service, 
but  after  a lapse  of  time,  relying  on  their 
numbers,  they  fell  into  the  habit  of  setting 
at  nought  the  authorities,  resisting  arresta- 
tion,  and  opposing  the  collectors  of  taxes. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  pay  black  mail  , 
to  the  rebels,  slaughter  the  Government  ! 
troops,  and  perpetrate  all  sorts  of  enor-  * 
mities  which  are  too  numerous  to  relate,  j 
Now  that  peace  has  been  re-established,  i 
the  trained  bands  of  the  very  poor  neigh-  • 
bourhoods  have  long  ago  broken  up  of  their 
own  accord ; but  what  is  to  be  feared  is 
the  lawless  nature  of  the  villagers  of  the 
wealthier  districts,  that  they  will  not  dis- 
band when  ordered  by  the  authorities  on 
the  pretext  of  defending  themselves  against 
robbers,  and  that  at  the  first  opportunity 
they  would  break  out  in  insurrection,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  Imperial  Treasury 
and  no  small  injury  of  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  tolerating  this  action  for 
so  long  a time,  to  take  strong  measures 
precipitately  would,  unless  very  carefully 
carried  out,  inevitably  lead  to  disorders. 

In  tbe  tenth  section  the  memorial- 
ist supplements  the  observations 
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made  by  Governor  Ting  on  the 
obtaining  of  office  by  subscriptions. 
Seeing  that  there  are  no  honourable 
professions  or  careers  in  China 
such  as  politics,  the  Church,  the 
Bar,  &c.,  and  that  the  military  man- 
darins, on  account  of  their  extreme 
ignorance,  coarseness,  and  stupidity, 
are  deservedly  held  in  universal 
contempt,  this  subject  is  one  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  ambitious  portion  of 
the  nation.  The  memorialist  justly 
animadverts  on  a system  by  which 
peacock’s  feathers,  the  reward  of 
the  worthy,  and  banishment  to  the 
frontiers,  the  punishment  of  the 
unworthy,  can  be  respectively  ob- 
tained or  remitted  by  payment  of 
subscription.  After  plainly  stating 
that  this  action  is  at  variance  with 
the  principles  on  which  nations  are 
ruled,  he  mentions  1 that  by  pay- 
ment of  subscriptions  officers  can 
avoid  the  performance  of  proba- 
tionary services;  can  retain  office 
when  they  ought  to  be  removed ; 
can  be  deemed  to  have  been  re- 
commended by  their  superiors  for 
their  services  ; can  take  other  office 
on  the  completion  of  their  forced 
retirements  during  the  periods  of 
mourning,  instead  of  waiting  for 
their  original  posts ; and  also  can 
avoid  the  necessity  of  giving  up 
office  on  account  of  having  senior 
relatives  in  government  employ  in 
the  same  province.’  He  concludes 
by  stating  that  the  shortcomings 
of  the  territorial  authorities  who 
have  obtained  office  by  purchase 
have  already  been  elaborately  ex-, 
posed  by  Governor  Ting,  and  says 
plainly  that  such  posts  should 
not  be  given  to  useless  and  low- 
minded  tradesmen,  as  a means  of 
enabling  them  to  derive  pecu- 
niary advantages  or  social  distinc- 
tion. 

Having  now  obtained  a glimpse 
of  the  present  state  of  China,  as  re- 
presented by  public  officials  in  grave 
memorials  addressed  to  the  Throne, 
and  which  are  diffused  throughout 


the  length  and  breadth  of  the  empire 
in  the  Government  Gazette,  we  find 
that  four  out  of  the  eighteen  inner 
provinces  are  in  a state  of  open 
rebellion;  that  the  regular  troops 
are  so  cowardly  as  to  be  utterly 
useless ; that  the  £ braves  ’ hired  at 
high  rates  of  pay  to  perform  their 
duties  are  insubordinate  ; that  the 
trained  bands  or  local  volunteers 
are  so  contumacious  that  it  is 
feared  they  cannot  be  broken  up 
without  disturbances ; that  the 
great  public  works  of  the  empire 
are  in  utter  disrepair ; that,  owing 
to  the  outrageous  slaughter  carried 
on  by  both  Imperialists  and  rebels, 
large  quantities  of  land  lie  unowned 
and  uncultivated  ; that  great  tracts 
of  country  are  liable  to  irremediable 
and  disastrous  inundations ; that 
owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  Government,  rank  and  office 
are  openly  purchasable,  and  the 
punishment  of  banishment  redeem- 
able by  money  payments  ; and  that 
all  ranks  of  the  community  are 
alike  steeped  in  corruption. 

In  addition  to  this  we  learn  from 
Russian  sources  that  the  rebellion 
in  Kashgar  which  had  been  carried 
on  in  a desultory  manner  by  the 
descendants  of  the  old  rulers  ever 
since  1825,  culminated  in  1862  in 
the  religious  movement  known  as 
the  Dungan  insurrection,  when 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Chinese  Empire  outside  the  Great 
Wall  regained  its  independence. 

Ho  serious  effort  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  meet  these  difficulties, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  for  some 
inscrutable  reasons,  a large  portion 
of  the  scanty  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try is  expended  in  building  or 
purchasing  gunboats  and  other 
vessels  of  war,  and  establishing 
arsenals  and  dockyards  on  the 
eastern  sea-board,  while  the  troops 
in  the  west  have  to  meet  the 
enemy  with  harmless  matchlocks, 
tridents  of  a shape  handed  down 
from  high  antiquity,  or  iron-tipped 
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bamboo  spears  upwards  of  twenty 
feet  in  length.  The  gun-vessels 
scarcely  make  any  attempt  to  put 
down  piracy,  and  are  chiefly  used 
to  transport  munition  of  war,  under 
cover  of  which  the  high  provincial 
authorities  not  only  manage  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  smuggling 
business,  but  are  enabled  to  convey 
their  ill-gotten  gains  to  places  of 
safety  without  incurring  public 
exposure,  or,  as  has  more  than  once 
happened,  robbery  on  the  way.  In 
the  interior  of  China  the  current 
opinion  amongst  the  natives  is  that 
this  armament  on  the  sea-board  is 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the 
barbarians  from  the  country. 

The  great  cause  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Occidentals  in  China  is 
the  dishonest  assumption  by  the 
Emperor  of  universal  supremacy. 
Hence  the  natives  look  upon  the 
foreigners  as  rightfully  owing  as 
much  allegiance  to  the  one  Emperor 
as  they  do  themselves,  and  nothing 
is  more  galling  to  the  feelings  of 
the  higher  minded  natives  than 
to  see  these  aliens  residing  in  the 
country  exempt  from  the  rule  of, 
and  to  their  eyes  in  open  defiance 
of,  the  local  authorities.  This  is 
our  only  serious  difficulty  with  the 
Chinese  people,  as  distinguished 
from  their  rulers.  Were  it  re- 
moved our  unpopularity  would 
vanish,  the  inhabitants  of  every  pro- 
vince, knowing  as  they  well  do  the 
instantaneous  increase  of  value  of  all 
property,  products,  and  even  human 
labour,  would  welcome  us  on  our 
arrival  wdth  outstretched  arms, 
railways  and  telegraphs  would 
spread  a network  over  the  whole 
country,  while  Manchester  would 
be  fairly  exhausted  in  the  effort  to 
supply  two  hundred  million  human 
beings  with  long  cloths. 

The  next  question  is,  How  is  this 
desirable  result  to  be  effected  ? 
We  reply  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment should  be  required  to  publish 
a manual  setting  forth  the  exact 
position  of  China  as  compared  with 


Western  nations,  to  be  used  as  a 
text-book  in  which  every  candi- 
date for  Government  appointments 
.should  be  examined. 

The  Chinese  would  then  learn 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  that 
foreigners  were  not  a fierce  set  of 
barbarians  living  on  small  islands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Government  to 
obtain  by  force  an  unwelcome  foot- 
ing at  the  ports  on  the  large  rivers 
and  sea-board  of  the  empire,  a 
people  to  be  suspected  and  opposed 
at  every  turn  on  account  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  ill  intentions,  but 
members  of  civilised  and  most 
friendly -nations  who  have  no  desire 
to  acquire  territory,  but  simply 
wish  to  establish  a trade  in  and 
develop  the  resources  of  the 
country  to  the  great  benefit  of  all 
parties  concerned.  So  calm  and 
sensible  a people  as  the  Chinese 
would  readily  appreciate,  when 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  the  wisdom  of  a 
Government  which  gave  up  in  due 
time  so  preposterous  a claim,  while 
in  the  places  where  foreigners  re- 
sided they  would  regard  the  com- 
pliance of  the  local  authorities  with 
their  lawful  wishes,  not  as  shame- 
less deeds  of  treachery,  but  acts  of 
justice  or  courtesy  due  to  friendly 
strangers. 

The  golden  opportunity  for  ob- 
taining this  Imperial  recognition  of 
our  independent  position  occurred 
after  our  campaign  in  1 860,  when 
the  prestige  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and 
before  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope 
most  disinterestedly  checked  the 
career,  till  then  successful,  of  the 
Taeping  rebels  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Shanghae.  Unfortunately  the 
Chinese  diplomatists  contrived  to 
persuade  the  then  representatives  of 
the  Treaty  powers  to  embark  on 
what  is  termed  a conciliatory  policy, 
i.e.  a policy  tacitly  assenting  to  the 
offensive  assumption  of  universal 
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sovereignty  and  moral  superiority, 
to  the  great  derogation  of  the  dignity 
of  our  country,  and  the  incalculable 
injury  of  the  true  interests  of  China. 
As  long  as  it  is  persisted  in,  so  long 
shall  we  continue  to  be  a thorn  in 
their  side,  and  the  final  result, 
viewing  the  present  impatient  spirit 
manifesting  itself  in  almost  every 
province,  is  alarming  even  to  think 
of.  The  Taeping  rebellion,  which 
originated  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince to  Canton,  has  always  been 
attributed  to  the  loss  of  prestige  of 
the  Imperial  forces  during  the  war 
of  1 842,  and  their  failing  to  repress 
the  turbulent  braves  who  were  then 
enlisted,  while  the  consequence  of 
our  war  in  i860  and  march  to 
Peking,  in  addition  to  the  stimulus 
given  to  the  Taeping  rebellion 
above  referred  to,  has  been  the 
breaking  out  in  the  following  year 
of  the  Dungan  insurrection,  which 
has  deprived  China  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  western  portion  of  her 
empire. 

In  sum,  we  may  state  that  not 
only  was  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
treated  with  a studied  neglect,  the 
fame  and  glory  of  which  spread 
like  lightning  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  empire,  but  it  would 
appear  from  the  luminous  des- 
patches of  the  late  resident  minister, 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  that,  when 
negotiating  the  Supplementary 
Treaty,  he  could  only  obtain  con- 
cessions ‘ through  the  medium,’  as 
he  himself  states,  of  foreign  servants 
of  the  Chinese  Government.  In 
other  words,  that  in  the  capital  it- 
self, after  ten  years  of  conciliatory 
blandishments  on  our  part,  the  High 
Chinese  authorities  had  so  far  dis- 
obeyed the  spirit  of  the  Treaty,  that, 
although  they  had  not  actually  pre- 
vented our  Minister  from  corre- 
sponding and  visiting  with  them, 
yet  that  they  had  had  the  audacity 
to  render  all  such  intercourse  abso- 
lutely nugatory,  and  had  constrained 
him,  after  a long  and  successful 
diplomatic  career,  to  descend  to 
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the  extremely  humiliating  position 
of  treating  with  them  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hart,  a young  Irishman,  who  is 
retained  at  Peking  at  an  enormous 
salary  to  serve  as  a go-between  for 
and  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
Chinese  Government. 

Viewing  the  vast  undeveloped 
capabilities  of  China,  and  the  pre- 
sent dullness  of  trade  both  in  this 
country  and  in  America,  the  ques- 
tion of  its  progress  becomes  one  of 
paramount  importance.  Unfortu- 
nately the  foreign  advisers  of  the 
Chinese  Government  seem  to  think 
that  every  measure  of  this  nature  is 
comprised  in  the  establishment  of 
dockyards  and  arsenals,  and  the 
laying  down  of  railways  and  tele- 
graphs, to  which  latter  the  Chinese 
object  as  being  a scheme  of  fo- 
reigners for  ultimately  gaining  pos- 
session of  their  country. 

As  a preliminary  step  we  would 
suggest  that  the  public  works- 
already  referred  to,  viz.  the  Yellow 
River  embankments,  the  Grand 
Canal,  seawall,  &c.,  should  be  recom- 
menced, and  the  central  and  north- 
ern provinces  properly  drained  and 
irrigated,  when  the  present  pro- 
ducts of  that  portion  of  China  might 
be  increased  threefold,  notwith- 
standing the  extremely  rude  and 
antiquated  system  of  agriculture 
now  existing,  while  the  money  re- 
quired could  be  cheaply  raised  by 
the  Chinese  Government,  in  the 
absence  of  any  national  debt,  on 
the  guarantee  of  the  foreign  custom 
houses.  All  prisoners  of  war  who 
are  now  either  incorporated  into 
the  ranks  of  the  already  mutinous 
braves,  or  tranquillised,  i.e.  per- 
mitted to  await  quietly  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  for  revolting 
again,  should  be  made  compulsory 
workers,  as  also  all  kinds  of  able- 
bodied  rogues  and  sturdy  vagabonds, 
who  are  now  vainly  escorted  from 
one  province  to  another  under  the 
fiction  of  undergoing  banishment 
or  returning  home  under  surveil- 
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lance,  while  the  braves  should  be 
employed  in  keeping  guard  over 
these  prisoners,  and  they  should  also 
be  encouraged  to  work  themselves, 
as  they  have  hitherto  been  always 
glad  to  do,  for  a slight  addition  to 
their  pay.  Employment  of  this  sort 
kept  open  for  all  able-bodied  men 
in  distress  would  save  the  country 
an  immense  sum  yearly  in  the  pay 
and  expenses  of  troops  called  out 
to  put  down  local  banditti,  or  rather 
starving  men  called  Neen-fei.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  in  China  neither 


patriotism  nor  public  spiritedness 
of  any  kind  amongst  the  ruling 
classes ; the  corrupt  official  body, 
in  case  they  condescended  to  enter- 
tain any  such  scheme  as  the  above, 
would  only  do  so  with  the  idea  of 
enriching  themselves  at  the  public 
expense ; and  we  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  vast  country  will 
gradually  sink  into  inextricable  dis- 
organisation through  the  sheer  in- 
difference and  dishonesty  of  its  own 
governing  body. 
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RAMBLES. 

By  Patricius  Walker,  Esq. 


IN  LONDON. 


I RECOLLECT  very  well  (though 
now  a good  while  ago)  the  in- 
cidents of  my  first  journey  to  Lon- 
don from  a remote  corner  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Great  West- 
ern Railway  carried  me  in,  giving 
a highly  prized  glimpse  of  Windsor 
Castle  on  the  right,  at  which  I 
stared  as  long  as  possible ; then  at 
each  station  I said  to  myself,  4 only 
three  more,’  £ only  two  more,’  4 only 
one  more,’ — 4 the  next  is  London  ! ’ 
and  at  last,  leaning  out  of  window, 
I exclaimed  aloud,  4 There’s  the 
smoke  of  London  ! ’ — on  which,  I 
remember,  a fellow-passenger  oppo- 
site, whom  my  conduct  had  perhaps 
amused,  though  he  never  showed  it, 
remarked  quietly,  but  not  without  a 
certain  emphasis  and  feeling,  4 Ha  ! 
there’s  no  smoke  like  it ! ’ 

Being  a philosopher  in  the  bud, 
I noted'  his  remark,  and  thought 
myself  lucky  to  meet  with  a typical 
specimen  of  the  famous  cockney  (in 
no  ill  sense),  the  man  whose  true 
native  country  is  London — like  unto 
whom  there  is  a vast  multitude  of 
men,  women,  and  children. 

At  Paddington  a four-wheeled 
carriage  (I  only  knew  the  word 
4 cab  ’ through  literature)  attended 
me.  I longed  to  sit  outside,  but  it 
seemed  unusual — might  be  ridi- 
culous. However,  after  a short 
internal  debate,  ‘I’ll  sit  outside,’ 
said  I,  and  the  driver,  to  my  relief, 
answering  calmly,  4 All  right,  sir,’ 
off  we  drove.  It  was  a fine  sum- 
mer’s evening,  and  London  looked 
bright  and  gay.  I admired  the 
rows  of  large  windows  and  well- 
painted  doors,  the  long  vistas  of 
the  streets,  the  vehicles,  the  swarm- 
ing foot-passengers.  Then  came  a 
fresh  desire  and  a new  scruple.  I 
wished  to  question  my  driver,  yet 


was  loth  to  divulge  my  utter  rus- 
ticity. Here  also  (as  I remember 
with  satisfaction)  false  shame  lost 
the  battle,  and  I said  boldly,  yet  with 
a full  sense  of  the  absurdity,  4 What 
street  is  this  ? — I never  was  in  Lon- 
don before.’  We  turned  from  one 
thoroughfare  of  familiar  name  into 
another,  and  passed  this  and  that 
famous  edifice ; every  name,  every 
object,  full  of  the  liveliest  interest. 
The  huge  and  costly  buildings 
greatly  impressed  me,  coming  from 
a remote  country  village.  I had  a 
vague  feeling  of  awe,  and  that  the 
human  beings  here  must  be  of 
powerful  and  commanding  cha- 
racter, far  different  from  all  my 
little  rural  associates ; and  this 
notion  was  fed  by  the  quickness 
and  composure,  the  ready  speech 
and  adroit  bearing  of  the  metro- 
politans. I looked  up  to  the  cabman 
and  the  waiter  with  a mixture  of 
admiration  and  humility,  and  was 
at  first  like  wax  in  their  hands. 

The  coffee-room  of  the  hotel, 
with  its  brisk  servitors,  its  novel 
and  changing  company,  was  then 
a palace  of  enchantment ; though 
when  I visited  it  some  years  after- 
wards it  had  dwindled  to  a dark 
and  rather  dingy  place,  haunted  by 
commonplace  guests  and  slipshod 
attendants,  and  the  casual  coffee- 
room  conversation,  once  so  delight- 
fully amusing,  had  equally  fallen  off. 

That  first  Month  in  London  was 
certainly  a delicious  time.  I was 
all  by  myself;  knew  nobody  in 
particular,  nor  wanted  to  know.  All 
day  I went  about,  alone,  seeing 
famous  places : St.  Paul’s  and  the 
Abbey,  of  course,  from  top  to 
bottom  ; the  Tunnel,  then  a vista 
of  melancholy  toy-stalls  (the  melan- 
choly is  only  in  the  reminiscence) 
R R 2 
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and  of  not  livelier  aceordion-music  ; 
its  neighbouring  Tower,  tlie  beet- 
eaters  and  prison- cells,  fetters  and 
newels,  that  bide  under  those  lour 
uncouth  gray  turrets.  Dan  Chaucer  s 
Tabard  (now  ‘ Talbot  ’)  was  not _un- 
visited,  nor  Dr.  Johnsons  Bolt 
Court  and  St.  John’s  Gate;  and 
there  were  certain  much  more 
modern  literary  associations  that 
invested  Lant  Street  m the 
Borough,  Golden  Square  Great 
Coram  Street,  Seven  Dials,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  and  other  odd  nooks,  with  in- 
terest, for  those  were  the  days 
when  Pickwick  and  Nickleby  were 
shining  in  vernal  freshness.  There 
was  a little  coffee-shop  in  Maryle- 
bone-lane  where  they  took-m  the 
delicious  green  monthly  numbers. 
With  what  peculiar  and  intense 
delight  did  I read  there  one  evening 
the  new-born  chapters  (it  was  ol 
Martin  Ghuzzlewit , I think),  and 
afterwards,  walking  to  the  top  ol 
the  street,  gaze  for  a quarter  ol  .an 
Pour — furtively,  and  often  shifting 
my  ground — at  the  brass  Pj^e  in- 
scribed ‘CHARLES  DICKENS 
on  the  door  of  that  square,  modest 
comfortable  - looking,  somewhat 
squat  house  which  still  stands  at  a 
corner  of  the  New  Road-and 
think  once  more,  ‘What  a wonderful 
place  is  this  London ! ’ It  seems 
odd  to  me  now  that  I never  dreamed 
of  the  possibility  of  seeing  the 
great  man,  much  less  of  making 
his  acquaintance.  A glimpse  ol  the 
author  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  would, 
have  been  bliss  too  much  almost 
for  earth. 

Are  there  boys  now  coming  up 
to  great  cities  and  worshipping 
before  hall- doors  P I suppose  so; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  it.  Is 
this  generation  drier  and  cooler  or 
only  my  imagination  P The  name 
which  I revered  is  now,  alas ! written 
on  a stone  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  chief  streets,  squares,  and 
bridges  were  separately  identified 
.and  examined,  as  well  as  Printing 
House  Yard,  Bedlam,  and  a hun- 


dred other  interesting  places  and. 
public  buildings.  In  the  evening; 
my  unfailing  resort  was  the  theatre,, 
a novel  and  wonderful  amusement' 

— any  and  every  theatre  in  London , 
from  Her  Majesty’s  to  the  Victoria. 

I heard  Grisi,  Mario,  and  Lablache 
in  the  mellow  perfection  of  their 
gifts,  as  well  as  0.  Smith  and  the 
Keeleys ; saw  Eanny  Essler  and 
Eanny  Cerito  in  artistic  ballets  (not 
mere  expositions  of  legs),  and  the- 
brave  sailor  of  the  New  Cut  in  his* 
British  hornpipe.  Buckstone  was. 
then,  as  he  is  now,  the  delight  of 
the  old  Haymarket — a theatre  of 
pleasant  associations,  with  its  Eng- 
lish comedies,  steady- going  com- 
pany, and  general  suggestiveness  of 
‘ going  to  the  play,’  as  in  the  good, 
old  times  ; and  with  a hospitable  pit, 
too,  which,  instead  of  shoving  you 
under  a dark  shed,  like  most,  makes 
you  at  home  in  the  house.  This 
theatre  remains  itself  of  a quarter 
century  ago.  Drury  Lane  and  the 
Princess’s  are  also  much  what- 
they  were.  Nearly  all  the  others 
have  been  either  rebuilt  or  much 
altered,  and  half  a score  new  ones, 
are  added.  Eew  remain  of  the  fa- 
vourite players  of,  say  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago : Buckstone, 

Charles  Mathews,  Alfred  Wigan, 
Phelps,  Compton,  Miss  Woolgar- 
(now  Mrs.  Mellon) — are  there  many 
more  P A crowd  ‘ of  infinite  jest 
have  followed  (for  the  jesters  are. 
finite)  their  famous  brother  Yorick. 
Some  survive,  perhaps,,  at  deaths- 
door  in  a double  sense,  in  that  red 
arcaded  edifice  near  Woking,  called 
the  Dramatic  College  ; sad  locality, 
surely,  for  the  retired  veteran  of 
the  stage  to  spend  the  evening  of 
his  days  in — a bare  heath, forty  miles 
from  London,  part  of  it  turned  inta 
a great  cemetery.  An  old  actor,  of 
all  people,  one  fancies  liking  chat 
and  gossip,  cheerful  bustle  and  va- 
riety, and  to  drop  in  at  the  theatres 
now  and  again ; one  would  choose 
to  place  him  within  easy  reach  of 
such  solacements.  Here,  out  of  all 
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the  changing  scenes  of  life,  he  is 
only  entertained  with  dreary  funeral 
scenes  played  over  and  over  in  mo- 
notonous repetition.  I doubt  if  so 
much  as  a conversational  Grave- 
digger is  likely  to  be  found  at 
looking.  Let  us  hope  this  dismal 
College  is  inhabited  only  by  a few 
very  aged  ‘supers’  and  sceneshifters. 

The  public  has  a sort  of  indulgent 
fondness  for  actors ; their  names,  like- 
nesses, themselves  caught  glimpse  of 
in  the  street,  carry  a certain  light 
charm ; they  are  associated  with 
hours  of  holiday  and  amusement ; 
they  are  at  once  familiar  enough  for 
interest,  and  strange  enough  for 
curiosity,  of  an  easy,  lazy  kind.  But 
this  pleasant  feeling  is  always  more 
or  less  flavoured  with  contempt  for 
the  trade  of  mimicking  emotion. 
In  some  rare  cases  this  contempt, 
which  appertains  to  the  business  of 
acting,  is  apparently  overcome — 
but  in  reality  only  overlaid — by  the 
individual  excellencies  of  an  actor. 
At  the  present  time  in  the  feeling 
of  our  cultivated  classes  towards 
actors  and  acting,  contempt  is  cer- 
tainly uppermost,  and  not  without 
cause.  For  cultivated  people  the 
English  theatre  of  our  day  has  little 
or  no  interest. 

Its  audiences,  already  glutted  with 
novels  and  newspapers,  require  on 
the  stage  what  is  showy,  stimulating, 
amusing,  and  racy ; costly  clothes 
and  scenery,  prosaic  physical  sensa- 
tionalisms, joking  in  the  form  of 
slang  and  burlesque,  always  striving 
to  ridicule  and  degrade  something 
that  truly  deserves  respect ; and 
everywhere  must  come  in,  on  any 
excuse  or  none,  pretty  girl-forms, 
drest  with  the  highest  piquancy 
that  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office 
is  likely  to  permit,  or,  rather,  to 
neglect  to  notice.  The  Music  Halls 
give  this  kind  of  aesthetic  aliment, 
with  rather  more  pepper  in  the 
cookery  (though  the  Theatres  run 
them  hard),  and  along  with  it  the 
positive  material  delights  of  tobacco, 
beer,  spirits  and  water,  champagne 


if  you  are  rash  enough,  and  more- 
over the  propinquity,  in  any  de- 
sired degree,  of  female  society  of 
a kind  in  which  the  law  of  Walil- 
verwandtschaften  has  extremely  free 
play.  At  the  same  time  they  who 
prefer  to  regard  this  element  from 
aloof  can  so  do — withdrawing  even 
to  where  Respectability  in  her  pri- 
vate box  not  seldom  snatches  a 
fearful  joy,  regarding  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world  through  the 
sticks  of  her  fan,  as  it  were,  like 
Hogarth’s  lady  visiting  Bedlam. 
The  British  matron  at  the  Alham- 
bra watching  the  Can- can  with  the 
utmost  severity  of  aspect,  not  miss- 
ing however  a single  fling  (else 
how  could  she  properly  denounce 
the  thing  hereafter  ? ),  is  in  herself 
a remarkable  spectacle. 

The  regular  music-hall  nautcli, 
now  so  attractive,  was,  I think,  en- 
tirely unknown  in  my  early  days  ; 
and  there  was  comparatively  little 
dancing  and  frisking  at  the  theatres. 
Acting  was  still  the  main  attraction. 
There  are  many  Music  Halls  now, 
and  some  Theatres  are  making  much 
effort  to  rival  their  special  attrac- 
tions. It  would  need  an  observer 
of  extreme  intellectual  subtlety  and 
moral  sensitiveness  to  discriminate 
accurately  between  the  objection- 
ableness of  the  performances  at  the 
Mile-End  Palace  of  Delights  and  of 
a burlesque  at  the  Gaiety,  a panto- 
mime at  Drury  Lane,  or  a ballet  at 
any  theatre  you  choose — and  ballets 
are  brought  into  any  drama  on 
any  pretence.  But  the  Halls,  with 
their  free-and-easiness,  beer  and 
’baccy,  and  other  practicalities,  have 
a great  and  perhaps  invincible  ad- 
vantage. The  proper  business  of  the 
arts  (at  least  so  it  appears)  is  to  gar- 
nish and  ornament  a little  the  gra- 
tification of  the  animal  senses.  To 
act  on  this  theory  is  the  way  to  please 
our  mighty  patron,  the  Public, 
whose  favour  is  bliss,  the  way  to 
attract  the  crowd  of  cockneys  and 
the  swarm  of  rustic  visitors ; in 
other  words,  to  divert  into  our 
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reservoirs  a rapid  and  perennial 
stream  of  coin — from  the  two 
guineas  for  a box  at  the  ‘Alhambra,’ 
to  the  two  or  three  pence  for  a place 
in  the  boosy  paradises  of  White- 
chapel or  Westminster  Road.  More- 
over, the  garnishing  is  not  even 
good  of  its  kind,  fails  even  in  sen- 
suous beauty  and  gracefulness ; the 
dancing  and  posturing  relying 
mainly  on  nudity  and  violent  action ; 
most  of  the  singing  mere  shouting  ; 
the  words  stupidly  vulgar.  The 
Music-Halls,  in  short,  are  equally  im- 
proving to  the  taste  and  the  morals. 
The  biggest  and  costliest  Palace  of 
the  Animal  Senses  in  London  is  the 
so-called  ‘ Alhambra,’  Yathek’s  five 
pavilions  in  one ; bigger  and  cost- 
lier, but  in  the  nature  of  its  enter- 
tainments essentially  one  with  its 
humbler  contemporaries  ; far  excel- 
ling them  all,  however,  in  its  nightly 
congregation  of  women  of  undoubt- 
ful  character — with  whom  mingle 
also  crowds  of  the  dubious  and 
semi-dubious  and  inexperienced.  A 
great  educational  establishment — 
more  effective  than  any  the  new 
School-Board  is  likely  to  set  up 
within  a twelvemonth.  But  even 
now  a dreadful  rumour  is  whispered 
round  its  magic  walls.  Can  it  be 
that  the  prosaic  Middlesex  Magis- 
trates have  stojpt  the  dancing  license  ? 
Is  the  Can-can  really  on  its  last 
legs  ? And  is  this  haply  a moral 
drawn  from  the  fate  of  Paris — Paris 
who  has  danced  herself  into  a strange 
pitfall  ? The  enforced  puritanism  of 
that  imprisoned  ‘ Capital  of  Civili- 
sation ’ is  a curious  thing  to  think 
of.  No  dancing,  no  suppers,  not 
one  theatre  open.  The  devil  is  very 
sick  there,  for  the  present. 

Yet  the  intellectual  and  poetic 
aspect  of  the  drama  and  of  acting 
has  not  yet  been  entirely  oblite- 
rated, perhaps  never  will  be  entirely. 
Even  still,  I have  from  time  to  time 
a longing  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and 
never  go  without  some  expecta- 
tion, some  vague  hope  of  spiritual 
refreshment ; but  alas ! the  wine 


offered  to  the  thirsty  soul  is  usually 
once  again  the  logwood  port  or  vitri- 
olic gin.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the 
hope  must  have  some  meaning,  as. 
if  it  might  be  not  impossible  to  give 
men  a noble  and  elevating  delight 
by  means  of  the  drama,  even  in  our 
evil  days  for  art.  Not  impossible 
— but  in  any  case  mighty  hard 
to  accomplish.  For  idealism,  not 
realism,  must  be  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  enterprise — idealism 
which  seems  foolishness  to  the 
multitude,  and  to  all  but  a few  ; and 
yet  it  is  what  all  human  creatures 
dimly  and  perpetually  long  for. 
How  can  the  few  set  up  and  for  a 
time  keep  going  an  enterprise  of 
such  elaborate  and  costly  nature  as 
a theatre  ? Among  all  the  whims 
of  wealthy  whimsters  (we  want  the 
word)  who  are  not  few  in  Eng- 
land (in  reaction  from  her  conven- 
tionalism) will  anyone  attempt  an 
Ideal  Theatre  P It  would  have  a 
concealed,  but  powerful  and  ex- 
quisite, orchestra  ; a stage  lighted 
from  above,  instead  of  by  uglifying 
footlights ; no  chandelier- torture 
for  the  spectators ; scenery  broad, 
simple  and  suggestive.  I should 
like  to  try  heavy  green  curtain- 
folds  at  the  sides  of  the  stage,  and 
the  scenery  to  begin  farther  back 
from  the  eye  than  at  present,  and  to 
mingle  inward  on  each  side  into  the 


shadows  of  these  curtains.  Dresses 
and  grouping  to  be  artistic,  not 
showy ; action,  elocution,  every- 
thing, subdued  into  a general  har- 
mony of  effect.  Instead  of  vulgar 
luxury,  sensation,  and  the  parade  of 
individual  cleverness,  there  would 
be.  poetic  ensemble.  Moreover,  in- 
stead of  the  amazing  discomforts  to 
which  three-fourths  of  the  much- 
enduring  playgoers  of  our  day  are 
subjected,  arrangements  for  elbow 
room,  clear  view,  ventilation,  and 
general  civility  would  be  carefully- 
provided. 

What  form  of  dramatic  com- 
position would  find  its  fit  place  and 
habitation  in  our  ideal  theatre  ? 
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In  my  opinion,  musical  drama ; not 
‘opera’  precisely,  but  poetic  and 
ideal  drama,  with  musical  accom- 
paniment throughout — lifted  and 
floating  on  the  ethereal  element  of 
music. 

Realistic  or  prosaic  drama  (in- 
cluding all  drama  so  far  as  it  is 
presented  realistically)  is  at  the  very 
best  a low  and  coarse  amusement, 
full  of  vexing  disturbances  for  the 
Imagination,  nay  essentially  self- 
contradictory and  absurd.  All  the 
great  plays  of  the  world,  Eastern 
and  Western,  are  ideal,  and  were 
ideally  presented.  I saw  lately 
A Midsummer  Night’s  Bream.  Su- 
perficially (as  to  scenery,  dresses, 
groupings)  it  was  fair  enough.  The 
only  good  actor  played  Bottom,  and 
thus  Bottom  became  the  chief  per- 
son of  the  piece.  The  two  pairs  of 
lovers  were  ‘ sticks,’  Theseus  was 
an  egregious  stick.  Puck,  a girl 
of  perhaps  fifteen,  delivered  the 
fantastic  rhymes  in  a stage-collo- 
quial manner,  with  strong  cockney 
intonation.  There  was  no  true  en- 
semble. The  exquisite  poetry  had 
scarce  the  least  effect.  What  I wish 
to  remark  is,  that  if  even  the  same 
actors  had  been  trained  to  deliver 
the  verse  throughout  with  a deter- 
mined, though  never  coarse,  rhythm 
and  cadence,  rising  in  the  rhymed 
lines  to  recitative,  and  in  the  lyrical 
passages  into' chant  and  song,  the 
whole  effect  would  have  been  mar- 
vellously different.  Poor  little  Long- 
Acre  Puck,  I warrant  thou  couldst 
have  sung  or  chanted  thy  lines 
prettily  enough,  gliding  about  the 
dim  chamber — 

And  we  fairies  that  do  run 
By  the  triple  Hecate’s  team 

Prom  the  presence  of  the  sun, 
Poliowing  darkness  like  a dream, 

How  are  frolick.  Not  a mouse 

Shall  disturb  this  haunted  house — 

instead  of  that  afflicting  cockney 
stage-emphasis.  But  the  singing 
and  chanting  would  be  far  easier  to 
manage  than  the  poetic  recitative. 


The  delivery  of  poetry  with  a 
delicate  yet  marked  rhythm — never 
colloquial,  never  losing  its  metrical 
form,  always  lifted  (be  it  ever  so 
little)  out  of  prose — is  a part  of 
their  business,  a main  part,  in  which 
English  actors  one  and  all  are 
totally  untrained.  Excessive  sing- 
song delivery  of  poetry  (a  fault  on 
the  right  side)  is  far  preferable 
to  colloquialism — so-called  natural 
emphasis  : a truth  which  few,  even 
among  the  highly  cultivated  readers 
of  poetry,  apprehend.  Children 
and  untaught  people  feel  and  act 
upon  it  instinctively.  In  many  of 
Shakespeare’s  passages,  I may  add, 
the  finest  poetic  emphasis  coincides 
perfectly  with  the  colloquial,  to  de- 
licious effect, — but  still  metrical 
effect.  His  actors  doubtless  gave 
poetry  better  than  ours,  yet  after 
all  I should  guess  he  was  oftener 
plagued  than  pleased  with  them. 
At  its  ordinary  best,  acting  is  a 
poor  subsidiary  kind  of  talent, 
which  spoils  more  than  it  enhances. 

The  two  chief  men  who  have 
studied  the  stage  in  modern  times, 
and  glorified  it  with  their  work,  ex- 
press no  high  opinion  of  the  human 
puppets  who  conveyed  to  the  multi- 
tude (and  too  often  garbled)  their 
thoughts  and  fantasies.  Shake- 
speare seems  to  speak  in  unmis- 
takably personal  tone  of  the 

poor  player, 

Who  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

And  again  where  he  makes  Casca 
say  of  Caesar,  ‘ If  the  tag-rag  people 
did  not  clap  him,  and  hiss  him, 
according  as  he  pleased  and  dis- 
pleased them,  as  they  used  to  do 
the  players  in  the  theatre,  I am  no 
true  man.’  This  is  Shakespeare’s 
tone  throughout.  Goethe,  in  one 
of  his  latest  books,  records  his  de- 
liberate verdict  on  the  theatre. 
Wilhelm,  in  visiting  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  region  of  Ideal 
Education,  has  the  following  con- 
versation with  his  conductor  : — 
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‘ “ I see  here  a most  prudent  pro- 
vision made  for  much  that  is  de- 
sirable in  life  ; but  tell  me  further, 
which  of  your  regions  exhibits  a 
similar  attention  to  Dramatic  Poetry, 
and  where  could  I instruct  myself 
in  that  matter  P I have  looked 
round  over  all  your  edifices,  and 
observed  none  that  seemed  destined 
for  such  an  object.” 

In  reply  to  this  question  we 
must  not  hide  from  you  that  in 
our  whole  Province  there  is  no 
such  edifice  to  be  seen.  The 
drama  presupposes  the  existence  of 
an  idle  multitude,  perhaps  even  of 
a populace ; and  no  such  class 
finds  harbour  with  us,  for  birds  of 
that  feather,  when  they  do  not  in 
spleen  forsake  us  of  their  own 
accord,  we  soon  take  care  to  con- 
duct over  the  marches.  Doubt  not, 
however,  that  in  our  Institution,  so 
universal  in  its  character,  this 
point  was  carefully  meditated,  but 
no  region  could  be  found  for  the 
purpose — everywhere  some  import- 
ant scruple  came  in  the  way. 
Indeed,  who  among  our  pupils  could 
readily  determine,  with  pretended 
mirth  or  hypocritical  sorrow,  to 
excite  in  the  rest  a feeling  untrue 
in  itself,  and  alien  to  the  moment, 
for  the  sake  of  calling  forth  an 
always  dubious  satisfaction?  Such 
juggleries  we  reckoned  in  all  cases 
dangerous,  and  could  not  reconcile 
with  our  earnest  objects.” 

‘ “ It  is  said,  however,”  answered 
Wilhelm,  “ that  this  far- stretching 
art  promotes  all  the  rest,  of  what- 
ever sort.” 

‘ “Nowise,”  answered  the  other  ; 
it  employs  the  rest,  but  spoils  them. 
I do  not  blame  a player  for  uniting 
himself  with  a painter,  but  the 
painter  in  such  society  is  lost. 
Without  any  conscience,  the  player 
will  lay  hold  of  whatever  art  or 
life  presents  him,  and  use  it  for  his 
fugitive  objects — indeed  with  no 
small  profit ; the  painter,  again,  who 
could  wish  in  return  to  extract 
advantage  from  the  theatre,  will 


constantly  find  himself  a loser  by 
it,  and  so  also  in  the  like  case  will 
the  musician.  The  combined  arts 
appear  to  me  like  a family  of  sisters, 
of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
inclined  to  good  economy,  but  one 
was  light-headed,  and  desirous  to 
appropriate  and  squander  the  whole 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  household. 
The  Theatre  is  this  wasteful  sister ; 
it  has  an  ambiguous  origin,  which 
in  no  case,  whether  as  art,  or 
trade,  or  amusement,  it  can  wholly 
conceal.” 

‘ Wilhelm  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  with  a deep  sigh,  for  all  he 
had  enjoyed  or  suffered  on  the  stage 
rose  at  once  before  his  mind,  and 
he  blessed  the  good  men  who  were 
wise  enough  to  spare  their  pupils 
such  pain,  and,  out  of  principle  and 
conviction,  to  banish  such  error 
from  their  sphere. 

‘ His  attendant,  however,  did  not 
leave  him  long  in  these  meditations, 
but  continued : “As  it  is  our 

highest  and  holiest  principle,  that 
no  talent,  no  capacity,  be  mis- 
directed, we  cannot  hide  from 
ourselves  that,  among  so  large 
a number,  here  and  there  a mimi- 
cal gift  will  sometimes  decidedly 
come  to  light ; exhibiting  itself 
in  an  irresistible  desire  to  ape 
the  characters,  forms,  movements, 
speech  of  others.  This  we  certainly 
do  not  encourage ; but  we  observe 
our  pupil  strictly  ; and  if  he  con- 
tinue faithful  to  his  nature,  then 
we  have  already  established  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  great  theatres  of 
all  nations,  and  so  thither  we  send 
any  youth  of  tried  capability,  that, 
as  the  duck  in  the  pond,  so  he 
on  the  boards,  may  be  forthwith 
conducted,  full  speed,  to  the  future 
quack- quacking  andgibble-gabbling 
of  his  life.” 

‘Wilhelm  heard  this  with  patience, 
but  only  with  half-conviction — per- 
haps with  some  spleen ; for  so 
strangely  is  man  tempered,  that  he 
may  be  persuaded  of  the  worthless- 
ness of  any  darling  object,  may  turn 
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away  from  it — nay,  even  execrate  it, 
yet  will  not  see  it  treated  in  this 
way  by  others ; and,  perhaps,  the 
Spirit  of  Contradiction  which  dwells 
in  all  men,  never  rouses  itself  more 
vehemently  and  stoutly  than  in  such 
cases. 

‘ And  the  Editor  of  these  sheets 
may  himself  confess  that  he  lets 
not  this  strange  passage  through 
his  hands  without  some  touch  of 
anger.  Has  he  not  too,  in  many 
senses,  expended  more  life  and 
faculty  than  was  right  on  the 
theatre  ? And  would  these  men 
convince  him  that  this  has  been 
an  unpardonable  error,  a fruitless 
toil  ? ’ 

The  quotation  is  from  Carlyle’s 
translation.  Goethe  afterwards  re- 
vised his  work,  but  these  passages 
remain  unaltered  in  the  final  edition. 

It  is  true  that  in  a conversation 
with  Eckermann,  in  1827,  Goethe 
said : ‘ A great  dramatic  poet  . . . 
may  succeed  in  making  the  soul  of 
his  pieces  become  the  soul  of  the 
people  but  in  our  phase  of  civilisa- 
tion, which,  while  drawing  the  me- 
diocre multitude  into  vast  cities, 
places  everything  on  a commercial 
basis,  there  is  very  little  effect  of  that 
sort  to  be  expected.  ’Tis  certain  the 
modern  British  Theatre  has  ceased 
±0  be  interesting  to  the  cultivated 
classes,  and  has  become  more  and 
more  a tawdry  amusement  of  vulgar 
minds.  Salaries  and  decorations 
grow  ever  costlier.  The  manager, 
to  pay  himself,  angles  for  indis- 
criminating  audiences  of  the  huge 
public,  flocking  in  for  hundreds  of 
successive  nights  to  something  ex- 
pensive, piquant  in  a low  way,  and 
well  advertised.  Dresses  and  nu- 
dities, fireworks  and  wireworks,  real 
cabs  and  genuine  chimney-pots  ; 
‘ sensation  ’ accidents  and  offences  ; 
thin  comedy,  resting  on  a ground  of 
vulgarity,  bestuck  with  little  tricks 
of  cleverness,  and  varnished  with 
sentiment;  burlesque  and  parody, 
slang  jokes,  and  slang  music — such 
(with  now  and  again  an  honourable 


exception)  is  the  usual  fare  at  the 
dramatic  restaurants.  The  plays  of 
Shakespeare’s  time  had  no  women, 
next  to  no  scenery  ; his  stage  was  the 
popular  library,  historic  and  poetic. 

The  hope  of  a revival  of  the 
drama  is  but  faint  in  my  bosom. 
Our  social  state  must  first  be  much 
altered.  We  are  costly,  prurient, 
frivolous,  biases.  Artistically,  we 
are  well-nigh  barbarous.  What 
is  the  stage’s  office  but  to  in- 
crease and  to  extend  the  effect  of 
noble  poetry  ? Eor  this,  refined 
simplicity,  ideal  elevation,  general 
harmony,  are  essential ; and  how 
shall  they  be  found  on  the  stage  if 
they  have  vanished  from  life  ? The 
great  dramas  will  now-a-days  do 
their  part  best  for  the  student  inde- 
pendently, his  own  imagination  fur- 
nishing scene  and  actors  according 
to  its  power.  The  trained  and  em- 
phatic elocution  of  even  middling 
actors  is  impressive  at  first  to  the 
young,  and  a play  in  action  a won- 
derful thing  altogether  ; but  it  soon 
becomes  clear  that  Hamlet  and  As 
You  Like  It  and  Faust  unfold  their 
subtle  messages  a thousand  times 
better  by  the  home-lamp,  in  the 
quiet  chamber,  than  in  the*  blaze  and 
blare  of  Drury  Lane.  Every  attempt 
at  mere  stage-effect  and  stage-illu- 
sion vulgarises  the  poetic  drama. 
Elaborate  set-scenes  are  always  in- 
tensely vulgar ; the  more  care  and 
cost  bestowed  on  them  the  more  irri- 
tating they  are  to  a cultivated  mind. 
The  art  of  painting  degrades  itself 
in  the  conjunction,  as  Goethe  has 
remarked. 

I cannot  agree  so  well  with  the 
great  German  as  to  music,  when  he 
declares  its  powers  to  be  thrown  to 
waste  when  it  connects  itself  with 
the  stage.  To  music,  as  to  all 
things  that  occupy  men,  Goethe 
gave  thought  and  study,  and  he 
has  made  some  noticeable  remarks 
upon  it  also ; but  it  is  known  that 
he  was  defective  on  that  side  in 
natural  gift.  Veneration  must  not 
become  superstition.  It  is  well  to  be 
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clearly  aware  when  men  who  bave 
onr  full  respect  and  attention  over- 
step those  limits  of  intuition  and 
experience  which,  however  wide  in 
some  cases,  exist  for  all  mortals. 
Here,  however,  is  only  a question  of 
art ; and  to  me,  I confess,  it  appears 
that  the  musical  drama  is  the  only 
form  in  which  the  power  of  the 
theatre  has  any  chance  of  a healthy 
revival — not  revival  by  the  agency 
of  new  and  newer  4 stars  ’ at  i,oooZ. 
a week,  but  by  story,  dialogue,  act- 
ing, scenery,  all  removed  from  com- 
monplace, all  ideally  treated,  lifted 
and  floating  in  the  element  of  music, 
blending  into  harmonious  ensemble , 
fit  to  nourish  the  imagination  with 
food  at  once  wholesome  and  de- 
licious. I reckon  my  Ideal  Theatre 
extremely  unlikely  to  come,  yet  not 
quite  impossible. 

Music,  in  its  full-grown  strength, 
is  especially  the  modern  art.  Poe- 
try, painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
all  culminated  long  ago  ; music  has 
matured  almost  in  our  own  time, 
and  its  chief  treasures  are  not  yet 
made  general  property.  Music, 
moreover — fruitful  of  solitary  bliss, 
of  domestic  charm — needs  for  the 
expansion  of  her  full  pomp  and 
power  a large  alliance  of  means ; 
she  admits  and  rewards  a social,  a 
civic,  a national  combination  of 
skill.  A national  theatre  of  musical 
drama  (with  hints  from  the  Greek 
stage,  and  also  from  the  classic 
Prench)  might  be  a fine  thing. 

Perhaps,  by  the  way,  there  was 
originally  a good  deal  more  musical 
accompaniment  to  Shakespeare’s 
plays  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Besides  the  many  songs,  the  martial 
music,  dances,  pageants,  4 hautbois,’ 
4 cornets,’  4 trumpets,’  &c.,  there 
are  no  few  dialogues  and  passages 
evidently  intended  to  be  given  on  a 
background,  as  it  were,  of  music  ; 
for  example,  the  moonlight  scene 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  the 
masquerade  scenes  in  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing , in  Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost , in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the 


banquet  scenes  in  Timon,  the  play 
scene  and  others  in  Hamlet,  the 
scene  of  Cordelia  waking  Lear,  se- 
veral parts  of  the  Tempest,  of  the 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  of  Gym- 
beline,  of  Twelfth  Night , of  Macbeth , 
of  Othello,  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  so  on. 

But  enough,  for  this  time  at 
least,  of  matters  theatrical — not 
unimportant  in  their  way.  That 
the  chief  public  amusement  of 
crowded  cities  might  be  made 
much  better  than  it  is,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  ; but  how  or  by  whom 
any  large  attempt  at  improvement 
could  be  expected  to  come  is  hard  to 
say.  Without  demanding  wonders, 
however,  much  that  is  inartistic  and 
much  that  is  uncomfortable  in  the 
present  London  theatres  might  be 
abolished  easily  enough  ; and  these 
obvious  steps  in  good  sense  and 
good  taste  would  most  probably  be 
found  to  4 pay.’  So  long  as  the 
Theatre  competes,  in  the  nature  of 
its  entertainments  or  in  the  order 
of  tastes  to  which  it  appeals,  with 
the  Music-Hall,  the  attractions  of 
the  latter  must  outrival  it  with 
people  of  such  tastes ; and  the 
more  such  tastes  spread,  which  the 
Theatre  thus  helps  to  spread,  the 
more  the  Theatre  must  lose  ground. 
The  people  educated  in  bad  taste 
will  prefer  the  Music-Hall,  those 
who  preserve  a better  taste  will 
keep  away  altogether;  they  have 
already  in  a great  measure  with- 
drawn their  presence  and  their 
interest.  The  London  Theatres  are 
increasing  in  number  and  costli- 
ness, yet  most  of  them,  I believe, 
are  notoriously  4 bad  speculations/ 
while  the  tills  of  the  Music-Halls 
overflow.  But  most  of  the  Theatres 
are,  as  it  were,  semi-music-halls. 
They  were  better  to  turn  into 
music-halls,  bien  entendu,  or  to 
turn  in  quite  another  direction — or 
else  to  shut  up. 

Of  course  I went  to  see  Hyde 
Park  and  all  the  parks  in  town.  The 
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quality  used  then  to  drive  and  walk 
chiefly  on  the  north  hank  of  the 
Serpentine,  which  is  now  almost 
deserted  for  that  brilliant  mile  from 
Hyde  Park  Corner  to  the  Albert 
Memorial.  This  part  is  very  pretty 
now  of  a fine  June  evening ; its 
double  and  triple  procession  of  car- 
riage company  on  one  hand,  its 
quick  throng  of  equestrians  on  the 
other,  its  crowds  of  gaily-drest 
loungers  on  the  side  walks,  all  seen 
among  bright  green  slopes  streaked 
with  soft  yellow  flame  of  westering 
sunlight  and  banks  and  beds  of 
glowing  flowers  under  the  frondage 
of  elm  and  sycamore,  with  here  and 
there  some  luxuriant  tropical  plant 
carrying  stories  of  Lima  or  the 
Carib  Islands  written  on  its  broad- 
ribbed  leaves.  This  park  and  the 
Regent’s  too  are  vastly  improved  in 
their  floriculture  of  late  years. 

A nearer  survey  of  the  human 
elements  in  the  spectacle  is  apt  to 
be  less  satisfactory.  The  noble  and 
stimulating  exercise  of  a drive  in 
Hyde  Park  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
an  hour,  in  dust  and  sun,  does  not 
seem  to  give  rise  to  much  enjoyment, 
judging  by  the  faces  as  they  move 
past.  Some  look  distinctly  bored  ; 
but  usually  a haughty  composure 
occupies  the  people  in  these  hand- 
some vehicles,  drawn  by  the  finest 
horses  in  the  world,  and  extends 
itself  to  their  splendid  retainers. 
In  many  cases  it  would  seem  as  if 
but  little  discrepancy  might  result 
if  corpulent  Jehu  or  stately  John 
Thomas, 

Inanely  haughty,  vulgarly  serene, 

were  by  some  legerdemain  made  to 
change  clothes  and  places  with  his 
master.  Nay,  perhaps  Mary  Cook 
and  Jane  Housemaid  (now  at  home) 
would  not,  after  a little  practice,  play 
their  parts  very  differently  in  essen- 
tials from  the  missus  and  the  young 
lady  who  roll  idly  past.  A passable 
dexterity  in  dealing  with  the  letter 
H would  perhaps  be  of  harder 
attainment  than  the  requisite  ‘inane 


haughtiness y towards  the  public 
(’tis  easier  to  be  haughty  than  to 
saij  it),rand  towards  acquaintances 
that  calculated  sweetness  of  per- 
fect insincerity  which  belongs  to 
fashionable  manners.  But  methinks 
I do  friends  Jane  and  Mary  an 
injustice.  The  faces  of  the  over- 
drest  carriage-children,  taking  their 
first  lessons  in  vanity  and  money- 
worship,  fresh  and  pretty  as  they 
are,  look  pathetic  in  their  prema- 
ture composure  and  consciousness. 

Turn  to  the  loungers  awhile. 
Observe  the  old  beaux  and  the  young 
swells,  real  and  imitation ; the 
chignoned  and  flounced  ladies  who 
brave  sunlight  with  cheeks  a little 
too  red  and  eyelashes  a good  deal  too 
dark,  Men  gantees , Men  chaussees ; 
see  the  country  folk,  shy  and  clumsy 
— that  big,  jolly  farmer,  for  example, 
with  matron  and  daughter  naively 
attired  in  a rustic  parody  of  the 
fashion,  gazing  at  the  great  world 
with  untiring  earnestness,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  cool,  intelligent 
glances  of  the  London  middle- class 
spectators,  who  mostly  belong  to 
the  fair  sex.  See  the  sprinkle  of 
shabby,  discontented  people,  never 
missing,  carried  hither  probably  in 
the  mood  of  self-irritation,  who 
stand  at  corners  staring  defiantly 
(take  that  tall,  middle-aged,  red- 
nosed man,  of  seedy  military  aspect, 
with  his  arms  folded)  or  who  creep 
gloomily  in  their  threadbare  clothes 
among  the  gay  crowds.  There  are 
old  women  in  the  pitiable  last  stage 
of  shabby  gentility — the  shabbiness 
extreme,  the  gentility  worn  to  spi- 
der’s web,  yet  still  visible.  Some 
of  them  are  clearly  insane,  bedi- 
zened with  rags  of  gay  colour  and 
astonishing  head- gear,  an  almost 
sure  sign  of  madness,  and  perhaps 
especially  of  feminine  madness — 
an  efflorescence,  as  it  were,  of  the 
morbidly  excited  brain. 

Many  pretty  boys  and  girls 
are  on  the  walks,  some  very  costly, 
others  less  so,  and  as  a rule  enjoying 
themselves  in  an  inverse  propor- 
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tion ; and  perambulating  babies 
with  their  nurses  not  a few.  There 
is  a wonderful  mingling,  in  small 
space  and  without  confusion,  of  all 
ages,  ranks,  and  conditions.  What 
sketches  in  London,  here  and  else- 
where, for  the  brain  and  hand  of 
some  new  character-draughtsman ! 
I can  half  imagine  him  : humorous 
he  must  be,  but  sympathising,  ten- 
der, poetic,  loving  humankind  and 
landscape  too  ; good  artist  withal — 
making  beautiful  work.  Only  scat- 
tered hints  of  such  a genius  Nature 
has  hitherto  sent  us ; yet,  if  he 
came,  it  would  seem  easy  and  simple 
to  have  produced  him. 

The  ‘ Rough  ’ rarely  ventures  to 
show  himself  in  this  sphere  of 
society,  which  (at  least  in  times  of 
peace  and  order:  think  of  what 
London  might  be  !)  gives  too  little 
scope  for  his  peculiar  manoeuvres. 
The  more  polished  rogue  of  either 
sex  may  sometimes  coquette  with 
a tempting  pocket ; but  seldom ; 
for  detection  is  likely,  and  escape 
next  to  impossible.  The  Row  is  a 
safe  place  for  the  lounger.  He 
is  only  likely  to  lose  his  time 
(which  may  not  be  worth  much), 
or  his  heart,  perhaps  (only  people 
don’t  usually  carry  that  article  about 
with  them  now-a-days),  or  if  dis- 
contented or  democratic  enough, 
he  may  lose  his  temper  in  contem- 
plating the  exuberant  display  of  idle 
luxury. 

Certainly,  great  part  of  the  costly 
manner  of  living,  to  which  these 
carriages  and  dresses  belong,  ap- 
pears quite  useless.  One  asks,  do 
these  gilded  Kilmannseggs  them- 
selves get  any  good  of  it?  Well, 
let  us  take  their  point  of  view  for  a 
moment,  as  we  mingle  in  this  crowd 
of  fashion,  amid  blazoned  carriages 
and  powdered  footmen,  lace  and 
jewels,  pride,  pomp,  and  vanity. 
After  all,  are  the  people  who  set 
such  store  by  these  things  to  be 
counted  foolish  ? Are  they  not 
extremely  sensible  and  practical  ? 
They  make  a just  and  modest  esti- 


mate of  themselves.  Consider  what 
they  really  are,  how  insignificant 
their  characters,  how  trivial  their 
lives.  What  would  they  be,  stript 
of  all  these  costly  appurtenances 
and  appliances,  which  alone  distin- 
guish them  ? Why  should  they 
give  up  any  point  in  the  game  of 
life  ? Society  (that  huge,  myste- 
rious tyrant,  invisible  yet  omni- 
present, neither  truthful,  nor  moral, 
nor  just,  yet  reckoned  all- wise  and 
all-powerful)  is  the  real  Deity  of 
their  worship.  Society  loves  respect- 
ability, and  money  can  make  almost 
anything  respectable.  Society  also 
loves  what  the  French  call  chic, 
and,  according  to  the  Parisian 
maxim,  ‘ V argent  est  toujours  chic .’ 
Now  these  people  have  only  money. 
They  build  themselves  on  that. 
They  put  forward  their  claims  to 
be  counted  true  believers  in  So- 
ciety and  true  worshippers,  on  the 
strength  of  that.  They  are  wealthy 
people,  and  they  take  care,  wisely, 
that  everything  about  them  shall 
be  symptomatic  of  a heavy  balance 
at  the  banker’s. 

They  are  wise,  I say — after  a 
very  foolish  manner ; and  the  worst 
of  it  is,  that  all  needless  costliness 
of  living  (allowing  the  most  liberal 
scope  for  every  side  and  variety  of 
human  culture  and  enjoyment)  raises 
needless  barriers  between  one  man  and 
another,  and  thus  hinders  gene- 
ral progress,  as  well  as  narrows 
and  pauperises  the  pleasures  of 
social  intercourse.  Quefaire?  Well, 
one  would  like  to  see  the  nobler- 
minded  among  the  millionaires  (for 
such  there  are)  set  a fashion  of 
plainness,  without  giving  up  one 
true  comfort  or  one  real  decoration 
of  life.  Dignity  of  character,  fine- 
ness of  taste  and  culture,  would  shine 
the  more  distinctively  in  their  man- 
ners, conversation,  dress,  houses, 
and  belongings,  if  they  left  skyblue 
footmen,  Court  millinery  and  jewel- 
lery, &c.,  to  become  signs  and  tokens 
of  the  mob  of  wealthy  vulgar. 

Whatsoever  thing,  theoretic  or 
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practical,  tends  to  divide  from  one 
another  tlie  well-minded,  who  are 
on  a general  level  of  thought  and 
cultivation,  is  a great  and  a very 
great  evil.  There  ought  to  be 
every  possible  opportunity  for  them 
to  recognise  each  other,  and  to 
work  together,  or  at  least  to  the 
same  ends.  Doing  their  best  in 
harmony  (instead  of  doing  nothing 
or  else  pulling  fifty  ways  at  once) 
they  would  still  not  be  too  strong 
against  the  evils  whose  name  is 
Legion. 

The  policeman  eyes  us  as  we 
stand  meditating  and  moralising. 
Let  us  ‘ pass  on.’ 

After  a dose  of  Hyde  Park  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  I like  to 
deviate  through  some  low  part  of 
Soho,  or  even  St.  Giles’s,  noting 
(but  not  too  pryingly)  the  faces, 
occupations,  and  amusements  of  its 
dingy  denizens,  and  especially  the 
grimy  infancy  that  swarms  in  every 
close  alley  and  on  every  dirty  door- 
step. Pallid  and  often  squalid  as 
they  are,  youth  asserts  even  here 
its  privilege  of  gaiety;  and  when 
the  barrel-organ  strikes  up  a Scotch 
reel,  see  how  promptly  six,  eight, 
a dozen  couples  of  dirty  little 
girls,  from  five  to  fifteen,  make  a 
broad  part  of  the  pavement  their 
ballroom,  setting,  turning,  toeing 
and  heeling,  arms  a-kimbo,  and 
all  the  rest  - of  it,  with  wonder- 
ful vigour  and  no  little  skill. 
The  music  changes  to  a waltz, 
and  round  go  the  little  bare  heads 
and  tattered  frocks,  in  a way 
to  do  any  dancing-master  credit. 
These  street  children,  in  fact,  have 
a hundred  times  more  practice  in 
dancing  than  their  dainty  sisters 
of  Tyburnia  and  Belgravia ; and 
when  they  win  admission  to  the 
longed-for  Casino,  as  so  many  ma- 
nage to  do  (it  is  a question  of  dress- 
ing), they  find  no  difficulty  in  join- 
ing the  whirl  on  that  splendid  floor 
to  the  crash  of  a full  orchestra,  sur- 
rounded by  chandeliers,  mirrors, 
servants  in  livery,  shining  supper 


tables — a change  from  the  dirty 
little  room  in  Smoke  Alley ; or  the- 
hard  work  and  dull  life  of  a maid- 
of-all- work’s  place,  which  perhaps 
was  the  intermediate  stage  in  Mary 
Ann’s  career.  We  have  been  look- 
ing forward  into  time,  but  mean- 
while on  grinds  the  organ,  on  goes 
the  dance,  and  the  little  creatures 
really  enjoy  themselves,  though- 
liable  to  many  an  interruption,  now 
from  an  incursion  of  rude  boysr 
now  from  cabs  or  carts  (if  they 
have  ventured  into  the  street  itself), 
now  from  a surly  policeman,  or 
some  savage  drunkard  issuing  from 
the  public-house  at  the  corner. 
The  organ  stops,  and  away  scatter 
the  children.  Some  stare  into  the 
window  of  the  cheap  literature 
shop,  full  of  exciting  woodcuts,, 
the  last  number  of  Did'  Turpin , 
Moll  Flagon’s  Journal,  The  Flash 
Songster , The  Murder  Gazette , fronr 
which  their  literary  education 
is  chiefly  derived.  Others  wateh 
curiously  and  whisper,  as  a young 
lady,  drest  in  the  latest  fashions, 
issues  from  a dingy  street-door, 
and  with  easy,  careless  glance  to- 
right  and  left,  makes  her  rustling 
way  to  the  nearest  great  thorough- 
fare. 

English  Reforms,  French  Revo- 
lutions, these  loud-sounding  words- 
may  mean  much  or  little.  Im- 
provement of  the  mental  and  bodily 
condition  of  individual  human  be- 
ings is  the  only  real  thing,  and  the- 
opportunity  of  real  reform  and  revo- 
lution is  given  into  the  hands  of  eacbr 
generation  in  the  education  of  its 
children , and  nowhere  else.  Truth, 
and  justice,  industry  and  self-denial, 
peace  and  order,  co-operation  and. 
mutual  help — it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  bring  up  in  these  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  corresponding 
habits  of  mind  and  body,  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  who  are  now 
utterly  neglected.  Horses  and  dogs, 
kine  and  sheep,  are  much  more 
cared  for.  I would  avoid,  like 
poison,  teaching  them  any  kind  of 
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tbeologic  dogmatism ; I would  reli- 
giously abstain  from  all  crushing 
or  even  pinching  of  individuality 
of  character : but  there  are  a few 
broad  principles  of  conduct  which 
apply  to  all  human  beings,  in  all 
places  and  at  all  times,  and  in 
these,  when  common  sense  rules 
(that  common  sense  which,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  at  one  and 
identical  with  the  highest  genius), 
the  children  of  every  civilised  nation 
will  be  trained.  Means  can  and 
must  be  found  to  do  it ; and  in  this 
case,  emphatically,  it  will  appear 
that  the  first  step  is  the  only 
difficulty. 

How  much  we  talk  to  this  day  of 
nations,  of  Latin  and  Teutonic 
races,  of  Germany,  and  France, 
and  Italy,  and  England,  and  what 
mere  folly  nine- tenths  of  it  is — what 
senseless  and  pernicious  folly  ! We 
must  increase  our  army,  new  drill 
cur  militia  and  volunteers,  build 
new  ironclads  at  half  a million 
apiece  (to  go  down,  some  of  them, 
in  half  a minute),  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  fight  France,  or  Ger- 
many, or  America.  Why,  in 
Heaven’s  name,  should  we  fight 
them  ? The  Devil  and  the  Diplo- 
matists only  know  ! War  is  waste 
and  destruction,  torture  and  misery. 
It  awakens,  you  say,  certain  high 
human  enthusiasms  and  energies ; 
but  if  your  time  of  peace  had  been 
a state  of  health,  those  enthusiasms 
and  energies  would  not  have  been 
asleep,  but  always  awake  and  busy 
in  wholesome  contest  with  the 
normal  difficulties  (great  enough 
without  the  invention  of  artificial 
ones)  which  never  are  and  never 
will  be  absent  from  individual 
and  social  existence.  They  have 
been  dormant ; you  were  sluggish, 
apathetic,  ashamed  of  your  lethargy, 
yet  unable  to  shake  it  off;  now 
you  spring  up  rejoicing  in  the 
new  strength  and  glow — but  they 
are  of  fever,  of  madness,  and 
they  will  be  succeeded  by  a deep 
depression,  and  by  the  return  of  old 


sloth  and  apathetic  luxury.  Must 
a city  be  besieged  before  it  can  find 
out  that  vice,  idleness,  and  falsity 
are  bad  things,  not  to  be  tolerated  P 
I care  little,  friend,  whether  you 
are  French  or  German,  English  or 
Yankee ; I care  much  whether  you 
are  wise  and  well-wishing,  are  dis- 
posed to  be  just  and  humane,  to  be 
a truthful  and  helpful  member  of 
the  human  family,  or  whether  you 
belong  to  the  ‘ Dangerous  Classes,’ 
rich  and  poor.  The  danger,  re- 
collect, never  begins  with  the  work- 
ing poor.  They  are  mute,  patient, 
long-suffering  creatures.  People 
with  much  money  and  no  con- 
science, and  their  imitators  and 
hangers-on,  are  the  true  Dangerous 
Classes. 

The  idea  of  Nationalities,  includ- 
ing that  of  separate  and  hostile  de- 
velopment, has  played  a great  part 
in  the  history  of  our  race.  The  idea 
of  Unity  has  a mighty  part  to  play. 
Nationality  can  contain  nothing 
but  what  is  in  Humanity.  It  is  by 
excessive  and  morbid  development 
of  certain  human  feelings  to  the 
stunting  of  others  that  Nationality 
becomes  predominant  to  the  pitch 
of  enabling  a few  plotters  to  bid 
millions  of  men  cut  each  other’s 
throats — and  they  do  it.  Divide  et 
Imp  era.  Humanity  includes  all 

nationalities,  and  Human  Unity  is 
the  greatest  of  watchwords.  When 
education  for  all,  on  certain  broad 
general  principles  mainly  moral  and 
industrial,  supplemented  by  free 
scope  for  every  talent,  is  recog- 
nised everywhere  as  a necessary 
and  a primary  condition  of  social 
existence,  those  countless  wars 
that  have  sprung  from  the  igno- 
rance of  peoples  and  the  selfish- 
ness of  their  governors,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  will  have  no  counter- 
part in  the  future  of  civilised 
countries. 

Patriotism,  an  expansion  of  the 
love  of  home,  is  a natural  and 
beautiful  feeling ; but  how  much 
has  it  not  been  perverted,  to  what 
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dreadful  uses  has  it  not  been 
applied  by  the  cunning  and 
ambitious ! 

My  hobby  is  running  away  with 
me. 

I love  mankind  as  well,  I hope, 
as  another.  I detest  a 4 Nation.’ 
It  is  Selfishness  and  Vanity  giganti- 
cally incarnate,  a stupid  and  brutal 
monster,  whose  strength  is  his  law. 

The  English  Nation  is  my  vexation, 

The  French  is  twice  as  bad ; 

Germanie  she  bothers  me. 

And  America  drives  me  mad  ! 

Nations  as  neighbours,  as  friends, 
as  fellow- workers,  variety  in  unity 
— good ! Nations  as  rivals,  as 
counterplotters,  as  antagonists — 
bad  and  diabolical ! Down  with 
all  armies  of  aggression ! no  more 
false  and  foul  praise  of  soldiering  for 
its  own  sake  ! Down  too  with  kings 
and  governors  whose  power  rests 
on  cannon  and  bayonet,  and  who 
foster  that  evil  condition  of  the 
world  which  makes  this  possible  ! 

I am  a little  out  of  breath.  Let 
us  come  back  to  our  gutter-chil- 
dren. Little  Jack  there,  who  offers 
you  a cigar-light  or  cheap  news- 
paper, or  begs  a copper,  excites 
at  present  no  practical  interest  in 
the  governing  mind  of  England ; 
almost  his  only  chance  for  that  is 
by  getting  admission  to  the  na- 
tional institutions  at  Coldbath 
Fields  or  Millbank  ; or  perhaps 
when  he  is  eighteen  or  twenty 
he  may  see  a notice  on  the  street 
corner  of  4 Smart  Young  Men 
Wanted,’  and,  if  gin  and  disease 
have  left  him  fit  for  that  noble  career, 
don  the  red  coat  of  the  British  sol- 
dier, and  begin  his  education — a 
little  too  late,  and  not  exactly  in 
the  best  way  either. 

The  glory  of  a general,  an  army, 
fighting  for  some  great  principle,  is 
founded  on  deep  truth.  Men  warmly 
recognise  in  them  certain  qualities 
which  dignify  the  life  and  the  race 
of  man.  In  picture  and  sculpture, 
in  song  and  story,  the  warrior 
shines  pre-eminent.  He  represents 


in  a direct  and  emphatic  form  the 
motto  of  all  true  men,  ‘Death  before 
Dishonour,’  and  there  are  men  in 
our  army,  and  in  every  army,  who 
still  represent  it  nobly.  But  what 
of  the  average  British  soldier  ? — 
what  of  the  accidental  gentleman 
who  chooses  the  Army  for  his  pro- 
fession or  quasi-profession?  That 
they  both  have  plenty  of  physical 
courage  is  not  questionable — the 
cock-and-bull  quality,  by  no  means 
rare  in  all  male  humankind.  The 
British  soldier  is  the  costliest  in  the 
world ; and  let  us  admit,  for  argu- 
ment sake,  that  he  is  one  of  the  best- 
drilled.  Is  he  sufficient  to  defend 
the  State  ? — unanimous  cry  of 
‘No!’  What  are  his  relations  and 
connections  with  the  general  body 
ofcitizens  ? — answer,  the  reverse  of 
wholesome  and  respectable.  Each 
regular  soldier  ought  to  be  as  it 
were  monitor  in  a general  school 
of  defensive  soldiership,  and  each 
officer  a qualified  and  certified  tutor 
or  professor  in  the  same.  Briefly, 
what  England  wants,  and  may  bit- 
terly feel  the  need  of  ere  long,  is 
a well-drilled  army  of  respectable 
men,  of  men  certainly  not  below  the 
ordinary  rate  in  their  conduct, 
with  boundless  reserves  drawn 
(I  do  not  know  how  drawn,  but  it 
could  be  done)  from  the  general 
reservoir  of  the  national  strength, 
and  then — without  which  the  first 
would  be  of  little  avail — com- 
manders, from  ensign  to  general 
and  field-marshal,  who  are  proficient 
in  the  sad  Science  of  War. 

In  London  the  soldier  is  not  con- 
spicuous, save  in  a few  spots  where 
barracks  are  situated.  Here  the 
taverns  and  low  music-halls  are 
nightly  full  of  redcoats,  and  coarse, 
drunken  blackguardism  overflows 
now  and  again  to  the  open  street  in  an 
avalanche  of  oaths,  curses,  and  blows. 
Knightsbridge,  in  the  heart  of 
fashionable  London,  is  one  of  these 
spots  (plague-spots),  and  one  can- 
not help  wondering  how,  night  after 
night,  so  many  soldiers  have  leave 
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to  stay  out  of  barrack  for  tbe  en- 
joyment of  the  refined  amusements 
which  they  patronise. 

Soldiers  have  fame,  and  harlots  infamy  ; 
Bii’ds  of  a feather  ne’ertheless  they  he, 
Flying  and  flocking  in  polluted  air 
Of  men’s  low  breath,  which  calls  them 
foul  and  fair. 

In  short,  the  average  British  soldier 
in  London,  and  everywhere  else,  is 
in  time  of  peace  a mere  curse  to  the 
community.  I cannot  by  any  feat  of 
the  imagination  represent  him  as 
the  ideal  champion  of  justice  and 
right. 


Nightfall  lessens  the  swarming 
throng  in  most  of  the  business 
streets,  and  the  ‘ City,’  with  its 
banks  and  wholesale  stores,  is  nearly 
deserted  ; but  in  some  quarters 

The  crowds,  the  leagues  of  lights,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  wheels 

make  this  time  more  impressive, 
one  might  say  more  awful  than 
daylight,  to  a stranger  in  the  im- 
mense capital.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  theatres,  with  their  satellite 
taverns  and  supper  rooms,  lamp- 
light brings  the  dawn  of  their  fac- 
titious day,  and  at  midnight  the 
pavements  of  Leicester  Square, 
Piccadilly,  and  the  Strand  enjoy 
their  sinister  noon.  The  modem 
Circe  is  no  daughter  of  the  Sun. 
She  is  moreover,  in  her  typical 
form,  the  most  unromantic,  un- 
poetic  of  created  beings.  Yet  (to 
omit  for  once  the  various  secondary 
motives  — sometimes  paramount) 
difference  of  sex  is  profoundly  in- 
teresting, and  to  be  able  to  meet  each 
other  on  easy  terms  is  no  slight  at- 
traction to  men  and  to  women  also. 
Here  the  privilege,  the  solacement, 
is  found  in  a most  adulterated,  ha- 
zardous, and  everyway  objectionable 
form  ; but  still  it  is  attractive.  The 
difficulties  of  social  intercourse 
in  England  are  extreme,  and  be- 
tween people  of  different  ‘ grades  ’ 
almost  insuperable.  The  conversa- 


tion between  ‘ respectable  ’ men  and 
women,  when  they  can  meet,  is  for 
the  most  part  an  elaborate  and 
tedious  sham.  From  the  terribly 
dull  monotony  and  the  prudish  sham 
morals  of  ‘ Respectable  Society  ’ the 
recoil  is  continually  taking  place  to 
the  other  extreme  of  disreputability 
and  no  morals  at  all.  The  morals 
and  manners  which  society  professes 
are,  and  are  felt  to  be,  more  or  less 
false  and  sham — this  is  at  the  root 
of  the  great  evil  in  question.  Out 
of  one  unnatural  condition  the  re- 
vulsion is  to  an  opposite  one,  equally 
unnatural,  of  which  the  evils  are 
perhaps  not  greater,  though  more 
immediate  and  conspicuous. 

As  to  police  interference  with 
this  phase  of  London  life  I have 
only  one  word  to  say  at  present — 
namely,  that  it  is  quite  practicable 
to  make  the  public  streets,  from 
Highgate  Hill  to  Denmark  Hill, 
from  Barking  Creek  to  Kew  Green, 
decent  after  nightfall ; and  this 
would  be  an  immense  gain.  Their 
condition  now,  in  various  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  is  disgraceful  and 
intolerable.  Let  parents  with  sons 
growing  to  manhood  think  of  what 
it  means. 


I find  myself  far  removed,  not 
only  in  time  but  in  state  of  mind 
(the  real  measure  of  life),  from 
that  early  superstitious  awe  of  the 
great  streets  and  houses  which 
seemed  to  promise  an  equal  human 
superiority.  What  strikes  me  now 
is  the  foolish  pretension  of  these 
tall  buildings,  these  full  shops,  this 
endless  walking  and  driving,  buy- 
ing and  selling,  shouting  and  pla- 
carding, and  all  this  competitive- 
crush  and  cram  of  the  paltry  para- 
phernalia of  life,  intruding  them- 
selves so  persistently  on  one’s  notice. 
‘Triumph  of  organisation,’  if  you 
will ; but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
done  as  much  for  the  individual  man 
as  could  be  desired. 

It  has  done  something,  however. 
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this  ever-moving  crowd,  in  train- 
ing people  to  avoid  friction — a great 
help  in  life.  The  human  particles 
glide  about  numberless,  in  all  va- 
rieties of  temper  and  of  aim,  with 
a minimum  of  friction.  Each  learns 
to  think  less  of  his  own  relative 
importance,  and  more  of  the  need 
of  self-dependence  and  self-care,  in 
the  midst  of  such  a torrent  of  per- 
sonal interests.  That  you  are  not 
of  much  account  in  the  world  : and, 
ergo,  that  you  must  look  out  for 
yourself : these  are  maxims  men 
learn  thoroughly  in  London — put- 
ting them  in  practice  each  after  his 
own  fashion. 

What  countless  crowds  these  endless  streets 
do  fill ! 

Here  man  is  cheap,  and  woman  cheaper 
still. 

Have  money : ’ware  police : do  what  you 
will. 

Walk  right,  drive  left : and  guard  your 
purse  with  skill ! 

Night  in  London  (though  it  be 
the  working-time  of  roguery  and 
disreputability)  has  much  that  is 
picturesque  and  enjoyable.  The  sun- 
set at  a street’s  end,  or  through  the 
trees  in  Kensington  Gardens,  is 
often  magnificent.  The  night-air  is 
purest.  The  stars  and  moon  shine 
out  at  times  with  a peculiar  im- 
pressiveness, aside  or  above  some 
lofty  spire,  or  in  the  sky-street 
between  two  long  rows  of  houses. 
The  broad  winding  river,  with  its 
bridges  and  embankments,  and  lines 
of  lamps  reflected  in  the  stream,  and 
dusky  forms  of  great  historic  build- 
ings, roof,  tower,  dome,  and  spire 
dim-lifted  from  the  mass  of  houses 
that  spread  away  on  either  bank, 
with  the  perpetual  distant  hum,  the 
sense  of  crowded  life  around  you, 
the  consciousness,  as  it  were,  of  a 
great  steady  pulsation  of  humanity, 
and  withal  a strange  sense  of  soli- 


tude, of  isolation — the  river  at  night 
has  a large  and  solemn  beauty  of 
its  own. 

Morning  twilight  gives  a strange 
look  to  the  most  familiar  objects 
of  the  great  city.  The  fronts  of 
houses  seem  to  stand  out  into  the 
empty  and  silent  road.  Church 
spires  spring  airy  and  firm  against 
the  smokeless  eastern  sky.  Late 
revellers  creep  home,  watched  by 
the  pacing  policeman.  But  here 
comes  something  of  better  cheer, 
the  market-carts  : 

Under  the  dim  and  dewy  stars  they  saw 
The  country  wide  in  slumber ; entering 
then 

The  labyrinthine  city,  full  of  men 
Asleep  in  armies,  while  new  morrow  bright 
Unlocks  its  treasuries  of  golden  light, 

Soon  to  awake  with  manifold  designs, 

In  busy  swarms  to  traverse  countless  lines, 
Each  human  creature  hurrying  on  its  way 
To  weave  the  strange  web  of  a London  day. 

Innocent  soft  splendour  pouring 
ever  in  silent  cataract  over  the 
round  shoulder  of  the  rolling  Earth 
has  again  awakened  Europe ; the 
cities  on  Bosphorus  and  Neva  hum 
with  Moslem  and  Muscovite  ; Rome 
and  Berlin  are  astir,  and  beleaguered 
Paris,  that  slept  but  ill  amid  the 
deadly  circle  of  her  foes.  Ana  now 
it  comes  creeping  up  the  house- 
crowded  Valley  of  the  Thames,  be- 
tween the  Kent  and  Surrey  hills 
and  the  long  slope  of  Middlesex, 
touching  the  gray  old  Tower,  the 
Cross  above  the  Dome,  the  pinnacles 
of  Westminster,  and  glittering  on 
the  winding  River  with  countless 
masts  and  many  bridges.  The 
murmur  of  rolling  wheels,  never 
altogether  silent,  waxes  and  grows 
incessant  ; the  coming  and  going 
Railway  Trains  shriek  like  demons  ; 
and  myriads  of  chimneys  begin  to 
send  up  their  smoke  into  the  morn- 
ing air. 
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THE  NEW  DOMINION. 
By  a Decent  Visitor. 


IN  a late  number  of  an  illus- 
trated Canadian  paper  there 
appeared  a sketch,  intended  to  be 
humorous,  that  may  fairly  be  taken 
to  express  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment on  a very  important  matter 
in  the  new  but  already  powerful 
Dominion.  On  one  side  of  the 
picture  stands  a comely  dame, 
matronly  and  good-natured,  with 
the  old  union-jack  arranged  mo- 
destly as  apron,  and  with  a 
head-dress  of  steel  almost  too  im- 
posing. Before  the  noble  lady  a 
table  ;is  placed  on  which  stands 
very  firmly,  with  outreached  foot, 
a particularly  fine  child  whose  name 
is  inscribed  in  large  letters  on  his 
pinafore,  in  order  that  there  may 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  his 
identity.  ‘ Canada  ’ holds  in  his 
right  hand  the  pretty  plaything  of 
a small  rifle,  and  appears  somewhat 
proud  of  it.  On  the  farther  side  of 
the  table  leans  forward  an  eager,  at- 
tenuated, but  vigorous  gentleman, 
dressed  in  very  striped  trousers,  a 
long  dress  coat  such  as  I saw  worn 
three  months  ago  by  senators  in 
Congress,  and  the  very  fluffy  hat 
which  seemed  to  be  the  fashion  this 
season  at  Saratoga.  This  gentle- 
man has  not  a bad  face  by  any 
means,  though  it  is  characterised 
rather  by  shrewdness  than  by  bene- 
volence. His  hands  are  stretched 
open  towards  the  sturdy  child. 
Here  is  the  dialogue : — 

Mother  Britannia.  See!  why,  the  dear 
child  can  stand  alone  ! 

Uncle  Sam.  Of  course  he  can ! Let  go  of 
him,  Granny  ; if  he  falls  Fll  catch  him! 

Now,  I venture  to  assert  that 
this  joke  for  once  represents  the 
exact  truth  of  the  case. 

‘Our  choice  lies  unconditionally 
batween  union  with  Great  Britain 
and  annexation  to  the  States,’  an 
old  resident  in  Montreal,  from  his 


position  particularly  well  informed, 
lately  said  to  me.  I am  well  assured 
that  this  is  the  general  conviction 
of  the  most  intelligent  people,  and 
indeed  of  all  classes,  throughout  the 
Dominion:  A very  small  section  only 
of  advanced  Liberals  advocate  inde- 
pendence here,  and  they  are  at  once 
identified  in  the  public  mind  with 
annexationism,  and  are  left  without 
popular  support.  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion, Canada  is  emphatically  in 
favour  of  the  continuance  of  her 
connection  with  the  old  country. 

‘ It  is  by  no  means  certain  that, 
on  our  part,  we  should  ever  wish 
to  be  separated  from  England,’  the 
people  say  here  ; 4 but  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  present  is  no 
suitable  time  for  initiating  such  a 
policy.  We  are  too  weak  in  men  ; 
our  resources  are  too  undeveloped  ; 
our  country  is  too  much  the  object 
of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring strong  republic.  Upon  a 
declaration  of  our  independence  we 
should  be  overrun  by  American 
agitators,  who  would  address  them- 
selves to  the  prejudices  of  our 
various  populations,  Irish,  French, 
German,  and  to  the  manufacturers 
among  the  English.  We  should  be 
cajoled  by  promises,  or  coerced  by 
tariffs,  or,  failing  that,  by  arms  on 
some  plausible  pretext,  and  our  ter- 
ritory would  go  to  gratify  the  pride  of 
dominion  of  the  American  Republic. 
There  is  no  more  loyal  portion  of  the 
British  Empire  than  Canada.  We 
are  proud  of  the  fame  and  of  the 
great  position  of  England.  We  are 
willing  to  bear  all  burdens  which 
the  continuance  of  our  connection 
with  the  mother  country  may  legi- 
timately impose.  We  should  be 
proud  to  send  our  men,  the  finest 
men  in  the  world,  to  fight  her 
battles  under  the  old  flag.  A little 
confidence  in  us  on  her  part,  a policy 
of  regard  and  connection  of  interests, 
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•would  bind  us  to  her  for  ever.  But 
instead,  England  seems  ashamed  of 
us,  careless  of  us,  afraid  of  suffering 
through  our  connection  with  her, 
regardless  of  any  aid  we  may  ever 
be  to  her,  and  anxious  to  be  rid  of 
us  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Your 
statesmen  are  for  ever  telling  us 
that  England  will  not  attempt  to 
keep  us  against  our  will — as  if  we 
ever  dreamt  she  would ! What 
are  these  protestations  but  strong 
hints  to  take  ourselves  off  with  all 
convenient  despatch  ? Even  your 
Governor- General  over  here  had  the 
ill  grace  to  talk  once  in  this  way.  A 
high-spirited  people  cannot  like  this. 
We  feel  that  we  do  not  deserve  it. 
We  are  certain  that  the  time  will 
come,  only  too  speedily,  when,  if  the 
mother  country  persists  in  this 
policy,  she  will  deplore  it.  We  are 
very  English.  We  feel  that  we 
ought  to  remain  one  with  the  .old 
country.  We  are  nearer  to  her 
by  steam  and  telegraph  than  her 
own  counties  used  to  be  to  one 
another.  We  have  a decided  pre- 
ference for  her  free  representative 
institutions  over  the  democratic 
republicanism  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  growing  in  population,  in 
wealth,  in  all  the  elements  of  power, 
at  a rate  that  is  absolutely  surpris- 
ing, that  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  part  of  the  States,  and  that  is 
founded  moreover  on  a sound  and 
healthy  basis.  We  are  proud  to 
believe  that  if  England  chooses 
to  keep  us,  we  shall  not  only  assist 
in  retaining  the  old  prestige  and 
might  of  England,  but  shall  advance 
the  strength  and  influence  of  the 
empire.  It  will  only  be  with  the 
utmost  sadness  that  we  shall  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  transfer  our 
millions  of  people,  our  vast  terri- 
tories, our  great  future,  from  the 
land  and  the  people  to  which  we 
arc  attached,  to  a newer  power 
which  has  not  always  shown  it- 
self well-disposed  towards  England. 
With  the  utmost  ease  England  can 
avert  this  if  she  will.  We  watch 


anxiously  the  development  of  her 
policy.  Perhaps  if  the  people  of 
England  themselves  only  knew 
what  is  happening,  if  they  could  but 
see  our  loyalty,  our  oneness  with 
them,  our  growing  strength,  our 
magnificent  resources,  they  would 
insist  upon  a change  in  the  policy 
of  the  Home  Government,  and  re- 
fuse to  cast  us  off.’ 

It  is  in  this  way  the  people  here 
constantly  talk,  with  what  amount 
of  justification  I shall  not  attempt 
to  decide.  I lately  stood  within 
the  citadel  made  sacred  to  every 
English  heart  by  the  gallantry  of 
Wolfe.  Beneath  me  wound  the 
precipitous,  irregular  streets  of 
quaint  old  French  Quebec,  the  most 
interesting  city  perhaps  on  the 
American  continent,  and  for  posi- 
tion one  of  the  most  picturesque 
the  world  can  show.  At  the  quay, 
on  the  magnificent  St.  Lawrence, 
lay  a ship  waiting  to  convey  a 
quantity  of  military  stores  back  to 
England.  A handful  of  soldiers 
only  remained  in  charge  of  the  old 
works,  once  impregnable.  On  the 
farther  side  of  the  river,  two  miles 
across,  I could  see  the  outlines  of 
three  great  earthworks,  thrown  up 
to  protect  the  position  on  the 
modern  principles  of  defence,  but, 
if  I was  not  misinformed,  to  be  left 
now  unfinished. 

More  recently,  at  the  splendid 
quays  of  Montreal  I saw  another 
vessel  lading  with  material  of  war 
for  England.  Some  old  wooden 
sentry-boxes  were  pointed  out  to 
me,  brought  down  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  inland  stations,  and  not 
worth,  I was  assured,  half  the 
cost  of  carriage,  to  say  nothing  of 
freight  home  and  subsequent  re- 
moval to  some  new  station. 

‘ You  are  determined  to  leave 
nothing  behind  for  us,  even  though 
it  may  be  useless  to  yourselves,’  my 
friend,  a merchant  of  the  city, 
observed  in  tones  by  no  means  of 
exhilaration. 

Only  two  or  three  regiments 
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now  remain  in  the  whole  Dominion. 
It  is  understood,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  hoped,  that  for  some 
time  at  least  British  troops  will  re- 
main at  the  important  stations  of 
Halifax  and  Quebec ; but  all  the 
great  military  stations  west  are 
abandoned.  The  mid-day  gun  has 
just  ceased  its  fire  at  Toronto  for 
the  first  time  for  scores  of  years. 
A moiety  of  the  expeditionary  force 
to  the  Bed  Biver  is  composed  of 
regular  troops ; these  are  the  only 
representatives  of  the  British  power 
throughout  all  the  West. 

The  feeling  in  Canada  respecting 
this  removal  of  the  national  troops 
may  be  easily  misunderstood.  It 
is  not  that  the  people  expect  or 
desire  that  England  should  bear  the 
burden  of  the  defence  of  the  colony. 
But  they  prize  highly  the  moral 
support  which  the  presence  of  our 
troops  affords.  It  is  the  pledge  of 
the  protection  of  a great  empire. 
The  departure  of  our  regiments  one 
by  one  seems  to  threaten  the  final 
withdrawal  of  English  power  and 
influence  from  this  continent. 

The  New  Dominion  is  thoroughly 
disposed  to  do  all  that  may  be 
requisite,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
its  power,  for  the  self-defence  of  the 
State.  I have  before  me  a Govern- 
ment report,  from  which  I take 
the  following  significant  figures : 
To  December  31,  1869,  the  returns 
were,  in  the  Active  Militia,  43,541  ; 
in  the  Militia  Beserve,  612,467; 
total,  656,008  men. 

These  are  not  simply  pen-and-ink 
forces.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Eenian  raid  in  1862,  twenty  thou- 
sand men  turned  out  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  This  year,  1870, 
when  40,000  men  were  called  for, 
43,000  responded  within  the  speci- 
fied time.  I have  just  been  present  at 
a rifle-corps  shooting  match.  The 
practice  made  during  my  stay  was 
23,  24,  25  points  (28  the  highest 
possible)  with  the  Snider.  The  phy- 
sique of  the  men  was  splendid. 
The  farmers,  backwoodsmen,  and 
lumbermen,  of  Canada  would  pro- 


duce the  finest  army  conceivable, 
especially  for  employment  in  a 
region  of  country  like  this,  which 
demands  great  powers  of  endur- 
ance, and  where  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  the  individual  soldier  would 
still  count  for  much.  £ Great 
Heaven ! ’ exclaimed  an  English 
officer  here  at  the  sight  of  these 
great  broad-shouldered,  sinewy, 
resolute-looking  men,  ‘ what  su- 
perb fellows  I would  make  of 
these  if  I might  only  lick  them  into 
shape ! * 

Eor  the  training  of  regimental 
officers  Canada  has  established 
three  schools,  those  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  Toronto.  Perhaps 
five  thousand  have  passed  the  re- 
quisite examinations  during  the 
past  five  years.  These  are  the  men, 
lawyers,  farmers,  traders,  who  lead 
the  volunteer  forces  against  the 
Eenian  raiders,  doing  their  work 
to  the  admiration  of  military  critics. 

In  view  of  the  continued  with- 
drawal of  British  troops,  it  would 
surely  be  well  to  establish  here  a 
high-class  military  academy,  like 
that  of  West  Point  in  the  States. 
The  Dominion  might  then  expect  to 
find  ready  its  Shermans  and  Grants 
in  the  unhappy  event  of  an  occasion 
requiring  them. 

But  for  a long  time  yet  England 
ought  to  retain  some  of  her  troops 
here,  unless  indeed  we  have  re- 
solved to  shirk  the  responsibility 
imposed  upon  us  by  our  fame  and 
our  history,  and  abandon  our  old 
national  policy.  £ There  are  many 
things  which  England  can  make 
better  than  we  can,  better  than  the 
rest  of  the  world,’  a Canadian  officer 
lately  said  to  me.  £ Soldiers,  for 
one  example.  We  cannot  make 
troops  with  the  British  discipline, 
and  order,  and  esprit  de  corps.  You 
must  try  to  teach  us  the  secret 
of  this  manufacture.  Your  troops 
ought  to  remain  here  as  a pattern 
to  ours.  And  especially  we  should 
need  the  example  of  their  steadi- 
ness and  order  in  actual  war.  The 
regulars  would  give  confidence  to 
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the  volunteers,  ar.d  show  us  how 
fi editing;  ought  to  be  done.’ 

Of  course  the  contingency  of 
war  is  exceedingly  remote.  There 
is  but  one  possible  enemy ; and 
I suppose  there  does  not  at  pre- 
sent exist  any  conceivably  sufficient 
cause  for  the  neighbouring  friendly 
republic  becoming  that  one.  In 
England  we  entertain  only  the 
deepest  good-will  for  the  great 
American  people,  which  is  of  our 
own  flesh  and  blood,  our  speech 
and  our  religion.  All  that  is  best 
in  the  States,  the  cultivation,  the 
honour,  the  intelligence,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  people,  would  be 
ranged  equally  against  a war  so 
evil  and  foolish  as  one  between 
the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  powers. 
Commercial  interests  too  on  both 
sides  form  a strong  guarantee  for 
the  continuance  of  peace.  We  may 
be  prepared  for  the  terrible  calamity 
of  such  a war ; but  it  should  be  in 
theprofound  persuasion  that  it  ought 
never  to  take  place.  Yet  we  ought 
to  be  prepared,  because  experience 
shows  that  this  is  the  best  method 
of  prevention. 

On  the  question  of  the  defence  of 
Canada  some  mischievous  miscon- 
ceptions appear  to  prevail  in  Eng- 
land. W e talk  at  home  of  there 
being  two  thousand  miles  of  in- 
defensible frontier.  We  doubt,  or 
say  we  do,  whether  all  the  military 
power  of  England,  could  it  be 
employed,  would  be  found  sufficient 
for  the  task  thatwould  be  demanded 
of  it  here.  In  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  an  ignominious  fear  is 
the  result  of  an  inconsiderate  ignor- 
ance. The  truth  is  that  nature 
has  beforehand,  in  a most  remark- 
able manner,  by  great  rivers,  inland 
seas  difficult  of  navigation,  abrupt 
gorges,  and  impassable  rapids,  pre- 
pared for  the  defence  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  line  of  frontier. 
Comparatively  slight  precautions, 
gun-boats  on  the  lakes  for  example, 
would  put  almost  all  the  frontier 
be}Tond  the  risk  of  attack.  There 
are  only  some  five  or  six  open 


points  ; these  are  very  well  known, 
have  been  fought  over  before,  and 
successfully  defended.  Without  re- 
inforcements from  England  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  expected  that  Canada 
would  prove  herself  sufficient  for 
this  task  again,  at  least  until  the 
fleets  of  England  came  to  share  the 
burden. 

America  is  not  likely  to  forget 
that  the  navy  of  England  is  incon- 
testably, and  at  long  odds,  the  first 
in  the  world.  England  must  not 
fail  to  keep  it  so. 

And  Canada  herself  only  ranks 
just  after  France  in  the  list  of 
maritime  powers. 

The  continuance  of  the  intimate 
connection  of  Canada  with  Eng- 
land, or  her  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  will  probably  deter- 
mine which  will  be  in  future  the. 
foremost  naval  power  of  the  world. . 

But  let  us  escape  from  the  odious- 
subject  into  which  duty  and  not  in-  - 
clination  has  taken  the  writer. 

I wish  I could  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  favourable  impression 
produced  on  me  by  my  visit  to  the 
Dominion.  I approached  Canada 
from  the  States,  passing  slowly 
northwards  from  Richmond  in 
Virginia,  having  concluded  that, 
to  form  a judgment  on  our  great 
colony,  it  was  necessary  to  institute 
a comparison  as  well  with  the 
flourishing  States  of  the  New  World 
as  with  the  mother  country.  I am. 
glad  of  this  decision.  In  my  judg- 
ment Canada  gains,  and  not  loses, 
by  this  ordeal  of  comparison.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
for  an  Englishman  with  capital, 
and  especially  if  a cultivated  man. 
Canada  offers  a more  desirable  home 
than  the  neighbouring  republic. 
The  evidences  of  comfort,  prosperity, 
increasing  enterprise  everywhere 
abound.  The  cities  are  substantial 
and  flourishing,  the  towns  and 
villages  are  pretty,  well-built,  well- 
ordered,  English-like.  In  every 
direction  railway  and  colonisation 
roads  are  being  opened,  and  the  new 
lands  settled  first  by  the  lumberer 
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and  backwoodsman,  and  then  by 
the  well-to-do  farmer.  An  unima- 
ginable wealth  of  timber,  marbles, 
useful  and  precious  minerals,  coal, 
fisheries,  waits  a fuller  development 
from  capital  growing  here,  or  to  be 
applied  here  more  and  more,  I 
should  suppose,  from  England.  The 
prosperity  of  Canada  is  sound  and 
healthful.  E.rom  a comparison  of 
various  statistics  I am  indisposed 
to  allow  that  the  relative  rate  of 
material  progress  here  is  anything 
short  of  that  of  the  United  States ; 
though  it  is  evident  enough  that  it 
is  characterised  by  far  less  feverish- 
ness and  haste. 

This  view  of  things  is  likely  to 
appear  so  novel  to  the  English 
reader  that  I shall  venture  to  ask 
his  special  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing figures,  published  last  year  by 
authority  of  the  Government  of 
Ontario : 

‘ During  the  interval  between  the 
last  census  and  the  preceding  one, 
the  decennial  rate  of  increase  of 
population  in  Canada  exceeded  that 
in  the  United  States  by  nearly  5-L 
per  cent.,  Canada  adding  40' 8 7 per 
cent,  to  her  population  in  ten  years, 
while  the  United  States  added  only 
35*58  per  cent,  to  theirs.  She 
brought  her  wild  lands  into  cultiva- 
tion at  a rate,  in  nine  years,  ex- 
ceeding the  rate  of  increase  of  cul- 
tivated lands  in  the  United  States 
in  ten  years  by  nearly  6 per  cent., 
Canada,  in  i860,  having  added  50 
acres  of  cultivated  land  to  every 
1 00  acres  under  cultivation  in  1851, 
while  the  United  States,  in  i860, 
had  only  added  44  acres  to  every 
100  acres  under  cultivation  in  1850. 
The  value  per  cultivated  acre  of  the 
farming  lands  of  Canada  in  i860 
exceed  e'd  the  value  per  cultivated 
acre  of  the  farming  lands  of  the 
United  States ; the  average  value 
per  cultivated  acre  in  Canada  being 
20*87  dollars,  and  in  the  United 
States  17*32  dollars.  In  Canada  a 
larger  capital  was  invested  in  agricul- 
tural implements,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  land  cultivated,  than 


in  the  United  States — the  average 
value  of  agricultural  implements 
used  on  a farm  having  1 00  cultivated 
acres  being  in  Canada  1 82  dollars, 
and  in  the  United  States  150.  In 
proportion  to  population  Canada  in 
i860  raised  twice  as  much  wheat 
as  the  United  States  ; Canada  in 
that  year  raising  11*02  bushels  for 
each  inhabitant,  while  the  United 
States  raised  only  5*50  bushels  for 
each  inhabitant.  Bulking  together 
eight  leading  staples  of  agriculture 
— wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
buckwheat,  peas  and  beans,  and 
potatoes — Canada  between  1851 
and  1 860  increased  her  production 
of  these  articles  from  57  millions  to 
123  millions  of  bushels,  an  increase 
of  1 1 3 per  cent. ; while  the  United 
States  in  ten  years,  from  1850  to 
i860,  increased  their  production  of 
the  same  articles  only  45  per  cent. 
As  regards  live  stock  and  their 
products,  Canada  in  i860  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population  owned 
more  horses  and  more  cows,  made 
more  butter,  kept  more  sheep,  and 
had  a greater  yield  of  wool,  than  the 
United  States.’ 

The  fact  of  the  extraordinary 
advance  of  Canada,  relative  as  well 
as  positive,  is  beyond  all  question. 
The  evidences  of  her  prosperity  mul- 
tiply on  every  side.  But  at  home, 
in  England,  we  know  very  little  of 
this,  because  Canada  has  never  yet 
managed  to  obtain  from  us  a fair 
and  considerate  hearing. 

Some  further  statistics,  free  from 
all  odium  of  comparison,  collected 
from  the  Government  Blue-books 
just  issued,  may  be  of  service  in 
showing  the  extent  of  the  prosperity 
already  attained  in  the  Dominion. 
Eor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869, 
the  returns  show  a total  value  of 
imports  of  70,4 1 5 , 1 6 5 dollars,  or  over 
14  millions  sterling;  of  exports, 
60,474,781  dollars,  or  over  12 
millions  sterling.  To  the  total  value 
of  exports  here  given,  agricultural 
productions  contributed  over  12 
millions  of  dollars;  the  forests  near- 
ly 20  millions  of  dollars ; mines 
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2 millions ; fisheries  3 millions ; 
animals  and  their  produce  nearly 
9 millions ; manufactures  nearly 
2 millions ; ship-building  over  1 
million  dollars.  Twenty-two  mil- 
lion pounds  of  malt  for  brewing, 
and  7-J  million  gallons  of  malt 
liquor,  were  produced  last  year  for 
a population  that  still  retains  the 
old  English  fondness  for  a good 
glass  of  ale. 

In  the  year  1 867  I find  that  nearly 
three  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
were  open ; and  railway  enterprise 
has  not  stopped  since  then.  With 
a view  to  the  more  rapid  opening 
up  and  development  of  new  country, 
wooden  railways  are  being  laid  down 
in  ,the  province  of  Quebec,  and  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  railroads  of 
a three  feet  six  inches  gauge,  at  a 
cost  of  but  5,oooZ.  a mile,  similar 
to  lines  laid  in  Norway  and  in 
Queensland.  The  canal  system  of 
Canada,  for  the  transport  especially 
of  lumber  and  of  heavy  freight,  is 
without  doubt  the  finest  in  the 
world.  The  estimated  exportation 
of  lumber  to  the  United  States  and 
to  England  in  1866  was  thirty 
millions  of  cubic  feet. 

Figures  like  these  look  somewhat 
imposing  ; but  they  should  still  be 
taken  as  merely  the  early  promise 
of  what  these  vast  tracts  of  coun- 
try will  soon  produce,  even  at  the 
present  rate  Of  progress.  In  1851 
the  estimated  population  of  the 
whole  of  the  provinces  of  British 
North  America  was  two  millions 
and  a half.  In  1861  the  census 
showed  the  numbers  to  be  three 
millions  and  a half.  The  estimate, 
calculated  from  the  provincial 
returns,  for  the  census  of  next 
year  is  over  four  millions  and  a 
half.  In  a very  few  years  the  popu- 
lation must  grow  to  ten  millions, 
and  soon  to  twenty. 

But  a still  more  impressive  view 
-of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
this  colony  may,  I conceive,  be 
obtained  by  a comparison  of  its 
extent  with  the  countries  of  the 
Old  World. 


In  the  year  1867  the  provinces 
of  Upper  and  LoAver  Canada,  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  were 
confederated  under  the  title  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  This  year, 
since  I have  been  in  this  country, 
the  territory  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  has  been  ceded  to  the 
Canadian  Government.  At  the 
present  moment  the  terms  are 
already  arranged  for  the  admission 
of  the  important  province  of  British 
Columbia.  The  Dominion  territory 
will  then  extend  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  with  fertile  land  almost  all 
across,  with  better  and  lower 
passes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
than  can  be  found  lower  do\Am, 
giving  the  shortest  route  by  several 
hundred  miles  from  Canton  to 
Li\rerpool,  a route  that  trans-con- 
tinental commerce  must  inevitably 
follow  when  the  railways  are  com- 
pleted between  Vancouver’s  Island 
and  St.  John’s. 

Now  for  our  comparison. 

The  old-settled,  contented,  indus- 
trious, French-speaking  province 
of  Quebec  contains  more  square 
miles  than  all  France.  The  English- 
speaking,  energetic  province  of 
Ontario  counts  more  square  miles 
than  all  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
New  Brunswick  has  a greater  terri- 
tory than  Belgium  and  Holland 
combined.  Nova  Scotia  exceeds 
all  SAvitzerland.  British  Columbia 
surpasses  in  extent  the  whole  of  the 
North  German  Confederation,  giving 
in  all  the  South  German  States  to 
boot.  Manitobah  and  the  newly  ac- 
quired Far  West  are  vaster  than  all 
Russia  in  Europe,  counting  in,  and 
counting  twice  over,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Faroe,  and  Iceland. 

This  is  the  empire,  with  its 
hardy,  high-spirited  millions  of 
population,  and  with  its  magnificent 
future,  which  England  may  attach 
proudly  to  herself  for  ever  by  a 
word,  but  which,  in  sheer  indiffer- 
ence, or  in  shameful  pusillanimity, 
she  seems  disposed  to  cast  away  at 
the  feet  of  a rival  power. 
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MYSTIC  TREES  AND  FLOWERS. 
First  Article. 


THE  new  interest  that  has  been 
awakened  in  Tree- worship  has 
not  yet  brought  us  any  clear  theory 
as  to  its  origin.  No  doubt  here,  as 
in  the  production  of  most  other 
ethnical  phenomena,  many  causes 
have  operated.  In  hot  countries 
wayside  prophets  and  worshippers 
would  naturally  seek  the  shade  of 
trees,  and  the  grove  would  have 
become  the  primitive  temple.  The 
word  ‘ Gautama  ’ means  a tree,  the 
legend  being  that  the  founder  of 
Buddhism  was  born  under — some 
say  out  of — a tree.  But  oftener,  no 
doubt,  trees  were  reverenced  for 
their  bountiful  uses  to  man,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  oak,  which  fur- 
nished the  most  durable  material 
for  the  hut  or  raft ; and  the  palm, 
which,  by  fruit,  bark,  leaf,  or  sap, 
yielded  as  many  uses  as  there 
were  days  in  the  year.  The 
earliest  scriptures  of  races,  too, 
were  written  on  the  leaves  and  bark 
of  trees — whence  biblos  and  liber. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Koran  was  written 
thus,  and  we  cannot  forget  that  the 
word  4 bible  ’ means  papyrus  bark. 
The  word  4 book  ’ itself  is  from 
* beech,’  the  wood  of  which  writing 
boards  were  made.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  language,  also,  many  ex- 
periences and  sensations  must  have 
found  expression  at  first  through 
illustration  in  the  life  of  plants. 
‘ The  righteous  shall  flourish  like 
the  palm-tree.’  The  African  pro- 
verb runs,  4 If  the  alguana-tree  will 
die  to-morrow  for  want  of  water, 
water  will  come  to-morrow.’  In 
the  White  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law 
it  is  said,  4 The  sons  of  Buddha, 
who  quietly,  and  full  of  reserve, 
cultivate  charity,  and  conceive  no 
doubt  concerning  the  rank  of  heroes 
among  men,  are  named  trees.’  Zo- 
roaster said,  4 There  is  a certain 
Intelligible  which  is  to  be  appre- 
hended with  the  flower  of  the 
intellect.’  In  the  Bhagvat- Gita, 


Krishna  says  : 4 The  incorruptible 
being  is  likened  unto  the  tree  As- 
wattha,  whose  root  is  above  and 
whose  branches  below.’  It  is  said 
in  the  Bible  that  Gideon  4 took 
thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  briers, 
and  with  these  he  taught  the  men 
of  Succoth.’  The  beautiful  meta- 
phor of  the  Brahmins,  which  Sir 
William  Jones  has  made  so  familiar, 
by  which  the  sandal-tree,  perfum- 
ing the  axe  which  lays  it  low,  is 
made  to  teach  the  love  of  enemies, 
and  many  other  ethnical  scriptures, 
show  how  deeply  the  poetical  and 
moral  sentiment  of  primitive  races 
became  associated  with  trees  and 
flowers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
religious  homage  paid  to  them  must 
be  referred  to  a distinct  religious 
phase  in  the  development  of 
races,  and  to  a period  later  than 
the  ideals  and  myths  with  which 
poets  invested  them.  This  ques- 
tion, however,  can  be  better  dealt 
with  after  we  have  considered  more 
particularly  the  sacred  trees  and 
plants  themselves. 

Of  all  fruits,  the  Apple  seems 
to  have  had  the  widest  and  most 
mystical  history.  The  myths  con- 
cerning it  meet  us  in  every  age 
and  country.  Aphrodite  bears  it  in 
her  hand  as  well  as  Eve.  The  ser- 
pent guards  it ; the  dragon  watches 
it.  It  is  celebrated  by  Solomon  ; it 
is  the  healing  fruit  of  Arabian  tales* 
Ulysses  longs  for  it  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Alcinous;  Tantalus  grasps 
vainly  for  it  in  Hades.  In  the  Prose 
Edda  it  is  written,  4 Iduna  keeps  in 
a box  apples  which  the  gods,  when 
they  feel  old  age  approaching,  have 
only  to  taste  to  become  young 
again.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
they  will  be  kept  in  renovated  youth 
until  Ragnarok  ’• — the  general  de- 
struction. Azrael,  the  Angel  of 
Death,  accomplished  his  mission 
by  holding  it  to  the  nostril ; and 
in  the  folklore  4 Snowdrop  ’ is 
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tempted  to  her  death,  by  an  apple, 
half  of  which  a crone  has  poisoned, 
but  recovers  life  when  the  apple 
falls  from  her  lips.  The  Golden 
Bird  seeks  the  golden  apples  of  the 
King’s  Garden  in  many  a Norse 
story  ; and  when  the  tree  bears  no 
more,  ‘ Fran  Bertha  ’ reveals  to  her 
favourite  that  it  is  because  a mouse 
gnaws  at  the  tree’s  root.  Indeed 
the  kind  mother  goddess  is  some- 
times personified  as  an  apple-tree. 
But  oftener  the  apple  is  the  tempter 
in  Northern  mythology  also,  and 
sometimes  makes  the  nose  grow  so 
that  the  pear  alone  can  bring  it 
again  to  moderate  size. 

The  legends  concerning  the  apple 
suggest  at  every  step  its  phallic 
character ; and  in  that  character  it 
survives  in  the  traditional  customs 
and  superstitions  of  Europe.  In 
various  parts  of  England,  where 
ancient  customs  have  survived,  the 
young  people  join  hands  and  dance 
around  apple-trees  and  carol  their 
hopes  for  a prolific  year,  much  in 
the  same  fashion  as  if  the  tree  were 
the  clearly  phallic  May-pole.  In 
many  parts  of  Germany  apples  are 
believed  to  be  oracular  in  love 
matters.  On  New  Year’s  night  it 
is  the  custom  to  shoot  an  apple 
seed  from  between  the  fingers  with 
an  invocation ; and  in  the  direction 
of  its  flight  the  sweetheart  may  be 
looked  for.  In  Austria,  on  St. 
Thomas’s  night,  the  apple  is  cut  in 
two,  and  the  seeds  are  counted  in 
each  half ; if  they  are  even,  one  will 
be  married  soon.  If  a seed  be  cut  in 
two,  the  course  of  love  will  not  be 
smooth ; if  two  be  so  cut,  it  is  a 
sign  of  coming  widowhood.  Modi- 
fications of  these  experiments  sur- 
vive in  the  rustic  amusements, 
quite  common  in  England,  of  count- 
ing the  apple  seeds  with  ‘ One  I 
love,  two  I love,’  &c.,  and  in  stick- 
ing them,  each  being  named  after 
some  person,  on  the  forehead,  the 
right  sweetheart  being  proved 
by  adhering  longer  than  the  rest. 
On  New  Year’s  Eve,  in  Silesia,  the 
maiden,  having  bought  an  apple 


at  the  exact  price  first  demanded 
for  it,  lays  it  under  her  pillow, 
and  at  midnight  expects  to  see 
her  future  husband  in  a dream. 
In  Austria  the  apple  must  be  cut 
in  two  on  Christmas  Eve,  in  the 
dark,  and  without  touching  it  with 
the  naked  hand  ; the  left  half  being 
placed  in  the  bosom,  the  right  laid 
behind  the  door,  the  beloved  may 
be  looked  for  at  midnight  near  the 
right  half.  In  the  Erzgebirge  the 
maiden,  having  slept  on  St.  Andrew’s 
or  Christmas  night  with  an  apple 
under  her  pillow,  takes  her  stand 
with  it  in  her  hand  on  the  next 
festival  of  the  Church  thereafter  i 
and  the  first  man  whom  she  sees, 
other  than  a relative,  will  become 
her  husband.  The  customs  of  throw- 
ing the  peel  of  an  apple  over  the 
head,  marriage  or  single  blessed- 
ness being  foretold  by  its  remain- 
ing entire  or  breaking,  and  that  of 
finding  in  a peel  so  cast  the  initial! 
of  the  coming  sweetheart,  are  well 
known  in  England  and  America. 

The  relation  of  the  apple  to  health 
is  traceable  to  Arabia.  In  England 
and  Germany  it  has  been  deemed 
potent  against  warts.  Sometimes- 
it  is  regarded  as  a bane.  In  Hes- 
sia  it  is  said  an  apple  must  nob 
be  eaten  on  New  Year’s  Day,  as* 
it  will  produce  abscess.  In  Suabia 
it  is  believed  that  an  apple  plucked 
from  a graft  on  the  white  thorn 
will,  if  eaten  by  a pregnant  woman, 
increase  her  pains.  But  generally 
it  is  curative.  In  Pomerania  it  is- 
eaten  on  Easter  morning  against 
fevers  ; in  Westphalia  (mixed  with 
saffron)  against  jaundice ; while  in 
Silesia  an  apple  is  scraped  from  the 
top  to  cure  diarrhoea,  and  from  the- 
bottom  to  cure  costiveness.  In 
some  regions  an  apple  is  placed  in 
the  hand  of  a child’s  corpse  when  it 
is  coffined,  ‘to  play  with  in  Para- 
dise.’ 

The  young  science  of  Comparative- 
Mythology  has  shown  us  that  the 
great  religions  of  ancient  races  con- 
verge in  the  early  conception  of  a 
divinely  endowed  tree  guarded  by  a- 
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serpent.  The  mediaeval  legend  that 
from  a seed  of  the  Tree  of  Life  in 
Eden  grew  the  tree  which  after- 
wards furnished  the  wood  of  ‘the 
true  cross  ’ may  mythologically  be 
true.  The  sect  of  Ophites  wor- 
shipped the  serpent  ‘ lifted  up  ’ as 
an  emblem  of  Christ  raised  on  the 
cross.  And  as  the  legend  says 
three  seeds  of  the  Tree  of  Life 
were  preserved,  we  can  plainly  see 
that  one  of  them  flowered  into 
the  soma  of  Persia  and  India, 
and  into  the  Yggdrasill  of  Scandi- 
navia, which  has  been  reproduced 
throughout  Germany.  But  the 
Trees  of  Life  and  of  Knowledge  are 
blended  in  all  other  mythologies. 
And  here  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  particularisation  of  the 
apple  as  the  fruit  by  which  Eve  was 
tempted  is  not  scriptural,  but  tra- 
ditional. In  several  countries  the 
notion  has  prevailed  that  the  for- 
bidden fruit  was  a kind  of  grape. 
In  some  old  Italian  pictures  the 
serpent  is  represented  holding  out 
to  Eve  a cluster  of  grapes  ; and  in 
an  ancient  church  fresco  which  I 
have  seen  in  Russia  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  is  a vine ; with  fruits 
which  it  is  difficult  to  identify.  In 
this  form  the  story  approaches  more 
nearly  the  traditions  relating  to 
the  Hindu  soma  ( Asclepias  acida ), 
which  is  identical  with  the  Persian 
homa,  though  Parsees  deny  that 
their  holy  plant  is  found  in  India. 
It  is  a climbing  plant  with  a milky 
juice,  which  is  used  only  after  fer- 
mentation. ‘Homa,’  says  Win- 
dischmann,  ‘ is  the  first  of  the  trees 
planted  by  Ahura-Mazda  in  the  foun- 
tain of  life.  He  who  drinks  of  its 
juice  never  dies.  According  to  the 
Bundehesh,  the  gogard  or  gaokerena 
tree  bears  the  homa,  which  gives 
health  and  generative  power,  and 
imparts  life  at  the  resurrection. 
The  homa  plant  does  not  decay, 
bears  no  fruit,  resembles  the  vine, 
is  knotty,  and  bears  leaves  like 
jasmine,  yellow  and  white.’  The 
same  author  unhesitatingly  identifies 
it  with  ‘ the  Tree  of  Life  which  grew 


in  Paradise.’  Mr.  Muir  has  also 
translated  some  of  the  hymns  re- 
lating to  the  soma  sacrifice.  One  is 
rendered  thus  : 

We’ve  quaffed  the  soma  bright, 

And  are  immortal  grown  ; 

We’ve  entered  into  light, 

And  all  the  gods  have  known  ; 

which  almost  literally  repeats  what 
the  serpent  said  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  in  Eden.  But  the  legends 
which  have  gathered  around  the 
soma  equally  recall  the  serpent ; for 
it  is  related  that  a dragon  once 
seized  the  soma  plant,  which  was 
taken  from  him  by  a hawk.  In  the 
Scandinavian  legends  the  serpent 
and  the  hawk  both  reappear.  Odin 
having  found  the  sacred  mead 
amidst  rocks  (where  also  Indra 
found  the  soma),  carries  it  off  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle.  The  eagle  perches 
in  the  top  of  Yggdrasill,  the  serpent 
gnaws  its  root.  This  eagle  has 
between  its  eyes  a hawk.  In  the 
Grimnismal  it  is  written  : 

Under  Yggdrasill  lie 
Unnumbered  snakes, 

More  than  mindless 
Men  can  conceive. 

The  dew  poured  by  the  Nornir,  or 
Eates,  over  Yggdrasill  to  preserve  it 
from  decay,  drops  down  as  honey- 
dew,  and  there  are  some  things  in 
the  Eddas  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  it  was  of  this  that  the 
drink  of  the  gods,  mead,  was 
brewed. 

It  flows  from  the  udder  of  the  goat 
Heidrun,  which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  Leerad,  growing  over  Val- 
halla. The  milky  character  of  mead 
allies  it  with  the  soma  juice.  There 
is  some  complication  in  the  Northern 
myth  here.  Was  the  Lserad  at  some 
period  identical  with  Yggdrasill? 
‘ The  branches  of  the  tree  Lasrad,’ 
says  Thorpe,  ‘ are  eaten  also  by  the 
hart  Eikthyrner,  from  whose  horns 
drops  fall  into  Hvergelmir.’  Now 
this  Hvergelmir  is  the  place  beneath 
Y ggdrasill  where  the  serpent  is . The 
name  of  the  goat  Heidrun  ( Jieidr , 
serene,  and  renna , to  flow)  signifies 
the  heavenly  air,  and  probably  in- 
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dicates  the  clear  atmosphere  from 
which  the  honey-dew  is  distilled 
upon  Yggdrasill.  Leerad  is  from  Ice , 
calm.  The  name  of  the  hart  which 
feeds  on  the  leaves,  and  from  whose 
horns  drop  rivers,  is  Eikthyrner,  i.e. 
oak-thorned.  It  is  possible  that 
Lcerad  may  have  been  a sacred 
vine  from  some  older  mythology, 
which  was  adopted  and  represented 
as  twining  about  the  great  ash,  fur- 
nishing a notable  coincidence  with 
the  blending  of  the  two  trees  of 
Eden,  in  the  Indian  myth. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sanctity 
of  the  Oak  antedates  its  ordinary- 
uses  in  art.  From  the  oracular  oak 
of  Dodona  to  the  sacred  oaks  amidst 
which  the  Druids  (Gael,  druide , 
Welsh  dene,  an  oak)  worshipped, 
it  has  been  held  profoundly  sacred  ; 
and  when  Augustine  came  to  bring 
Christianity  to  Britain,  he  saga- 
ciously took  his  stand  under  that 
tree  to  make  his  appeal  to  Ethelbert. 
He  might  have  claimed  that  it 
was  as  sacred  among  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs  as  among  the  Saxons. 
The  tree  under  which  Abraham 
was  said  to  have  received  his  hea- 
venly visitors,  the  1 oak  of  mourn- 
ing * under  which  Deborah  was 
buried,  the  oak  under  which  Jacob 
hid  the  idols  at  Shechem — the  same 
probably  with  that  near  the  sanc- 
tuary under  which  Joshua  set  up 
a stone — the  oak  of  Ophra  under 
which  the  angel  sat  that  spoke  with 
Gideon,  the  oak  on  which  Absalom 
hung,  that  under  which  the  pro- 
phet sat  at  Bethel,  that  under  which 
Saul  and  his  sons  were  buried — all 
preceded  the  period  when  Isaiah 
had  to  rebuke  those  who  carved 
idols  from  oak,  and  when  Ezekiel 
proclaimed  the  wrath  of  Jehovah 
against  the  idols  standing  ‘under 
every  thick  oak.’  Yet  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  oak,  FI,  suggests  that 
of  the  Deity  Himself.  The  oak 
of  Finnish  legends,  which  ever 
grew  stouter  and  harder  the  more 
it  was  cut,  might  be  taken  for  a sym- 
bol of  the  strength  with  which  the 
sanctity  of  the  oak  survived  the 


efforts  to  destroy  it  in  Judcea  and  in 
Europe.  In  the  Hortlr  i mythology 
we  find  all  fairy-land  j tiered  at  its 
roots.  There  are  se\  il  old  oaks 
in  Europe  which  hatNi  probably 
been  preserved  by  the  traditions  of 
their  sacredness.  Saxon  laws  pro- 
tected oaks  from  injury.  It  was 
believed  also  that  the  elements  re- 
spected them,  and  that  the  lightning, 
though  it  might  strike,  would  never 
burn  them. 

Strike  elm,  strike  rowan, 

Not  the  oak ! 

How  far  southward  this  sanctity 
extended  is  doubtful.  It  may  have 
been  accidental  that  its  wood  was 
employed  to  make  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican.  At 
Saintes,  in  Charente  Inferieure, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  oaks — - 
said  to  be  nearly  two  thousand 
years  old.  Perhaps  we  can  still  call 
the  Stock  am  Fisen  at  Vienna  one. 
This  tree,  into  which  each  appren- 
tice going  forth  on  the  4 Wander- 
jahr  ’ thought  it  an  omen  of  good 
to  leave  his  nail,  has  become  a mass 
of  nails,  and  it  is  only  by  tradition 
that  it  can  be  recognised  as  the 
last  survivor  of  the  oak  grove 
( Wienwald)  whose  sanctity  led  to 
the  building  of  the  cathedral  in  it. 
In  Oldenburg  it  is  esteemed  a 
remedy  for  toothache  to  bore  the 
tooth  with  a nail  until  it  bleeds, 
then  drive  the  nail  in  an  oak 
(silently)  at  a point  where  the  sun 
will  not  shine  on  it ; the  pain  ceases 
when  the  nail  rusts.  A nail  is  the 
chief  talisman  in  Thibet  to  drive 
away  evil  spirits.  1 Devil’s’  oaks  are 
frequent  in  Germany.  One  of  these 
at  Gotha  (Volkenrode)  is  held  in 
great  regard.  In  some  remote  Ger- 
man villages  the  custom  of  placing 
acorns  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  buried  prevails.  Many  events  in 
English  tradition  have  or  have  had 
oaks  for  their  monuments — as  the 
Parliament  Oak  of  Bobin  Hood, 
John  Lackland’s  Oak  in  Sherwood 
Forest,  William  Rufus’s  Oak  which 
used  to  be  in  the  Hew  Forest. 
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and  Herne’s  Oak  at  Windsor. 
There  are  distinct  traces  of  sanctity 
about  the  strange  dwarf  oaks  on 
Dartmoor,  known  as  Wistman’s 
Wood.  Their  fantastic  shapes  sug- 
gest transformed  gnomes  hiding 
amid  granite  blocks.  The  name 
‘ Wistman  ’ has  been  traced  by 
Kemble  to  Wisk,  one  of  the  names 
of  Wodin.  The  ‘Wish  Oak’  of 
Somersetshire  recalls  probably  the 
same  title. 

The  superstition  in  India,  that 
holes  in  trees  are  doors  through 
which  the  special  spirits  of  those 
trees  pass,  reappears,  as  Grimm  has 
pointed  out,  in  the  German  super- 
stition that  the  holes  in  the  oak  are 
pathways  for  elves  ; and  that  various 
troubles,  especially  of  hand  or  foot, 
may  be  cured  by  contact  with  these 
holes.  Near  Gundalskol  stood  an 
oak  popularly  regarded  as  the  habi- 
tation of  a ‘ Bjarmand,’  but  he  was 
driven  away  by  the  church-bells. 
It  is  said  that  a farmer  was  engaged 
to  an  elf-girl,  but  instead  of  a bride 
he  embraced  an  oak  sapling.  In  a 
churchyard  at  Heddinge,  Seeland, 
are  the  remains  of  an  oak  wood 
declared  to  be  the  soldiers  of  the 
Erl-King,  assuming  the  forms  of 
armed  men  at  night.  In  West- 
phalia it  is  the  custom  to  announce 
formally  to  the  nearest  oak  any 
death  that  has  occurred  in  a family. 

There  is  a curious  superstition  that 
has  been  traced  from  Rugen  in  the 
Baltic  to  Waldeck  in  Lower  Austria, 
that  a child’s  rupture  may  be  cured 
in  the  following  manner : Split 

a piece  of  oak  on  Christmas- Day 
or  Good  Friday  (these  church  days 
are  simply  interpolations  on  older 
beliefs),  and  let  the  child  be  passed 
naked  between  the  split  pieces  three 
times  backward ; tie  the  pieces 
together  again  with  the  child’s 
shirt ; fill  up  the  cracks  well  with 
clay ; and  if  all  this  has  been  done 
amidst  entire  silence,  the  joined 
pieces  may  be  thrown  on  the  fire, 
and  when  they  have  disappeared 
the  rupture  will  have  disappeared 
also.  White,  in  his  History  of  Sel- 


borne,  shows  that  this  custom  was 
known  in  England,  though  in  con- 
nection with  another  tree.  ‘ In  a 
farmyard  near  the  middle  of  the 
village,’  he  says,  ‘ stands  at  this 
day  (1789)  a row  of  pollard  ashes, 
which,  by  the  seams  and  long  cica- 
trices down  their  sides,  manifestly 
show  that,  in  former  times,  they 
have  been  cleft  asunder.  These 
trees,  when  young  and  flexible, 
were  severed  and  held  open  by 
wedges,  while  ruptured  children, 
stripped  naked,  were  pushed  through 
the  apertures.  ...  As  soon  as  the 
operation  was  over,  the  tree,  in  the 
suffering  part,  was  plastered  with 
loam,  and  carefully  swathed  up.  If 
the  parts  coalesced  and  soldered 
together,  as  usually  fell  out,  where 
the  feat  was  performed  with  any 
adroitness  at  all,  the  party  was 
cured ; but  when  the  cleft  continued 
to  gape,  the  operation,  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  prove  ineffectual.  We 
have  several  persons  now  living  in 
the  village  who,  in  their  childhood, 
were  supposed  to  be  healed  by  this 
superstitious  ceremony.’ 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  all' 
Saxon  countries  in  the  Middle  Ages 
a hole  formed  by  two  branches  of 
a tree  growing  together  was  es- 
teemed to  be  of  highly  efficacious- 
virtue  for  a person  passed  through 
it.  Such  an  abnormal  growth  would 
be  visited  by  the  ailing  from  great 
distances.  It  being  esteemed  espe- 
cially helpful  to  pregnant  women, 
they  frequently  lost  their  lives  by 
attempting  to  pass  through  small  '< 
apertures  of  the  kind.  In  Somer-  ; 
setshire  there  lingers  a superstition 
that  cattle  may  be  cured  of  disease- 
by  driving  them  through  the  hol- 
lowed stumps  of  trees.  It  is  said  in* 
Brandenburg,  that  a cow’s  milk  will 
be  made  pure  by  passing  it  into  the 
pail  (at  milking)  through  a bit  of 
perforated  oak  wood.  In  Westphalia 
there  is  a tradition  that  the  Wander- 
ing Jew  can  only  rest  where  he 
shall  find  two  oaks  growing  in  the 
form  of  a cross. 

Olive-trees  are  of  very  ancient 
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sanctity.  Noah’s  dove  bearing  an 
olive  leaf  may  have  been  a symbol  of 
earlier  date  ; at  any  rate,  we  find  the 
olive  reverenced  by  the  Israelites  in 
ways  bearing  no  relation  to  that 
tradition.  In  the  Temple  two  doors 
and  two  posts  were  of  olive,  and 
from  the  same  tree  were  carved 
the  two  cherubim  of  the  oracle. 
In  Abimelech’s  fable  the  Olive  says, 

‘ Shall  I leave  my  fatness  whereby 
by  me  they  honour  God  and  man  ? ’ 
In  the  time  of  David  we  find  a 
special  officer  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  olives  and  sycamores ; 
and  among  the  sacred  hills  was 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  word 
Gethsemane  means  ‘ a press  for 
olive  oil.’  Amidst  the  historic  gar- 
dens of  Greece — the  gardens  of 
Midas,  of  Cyrus,  of  Alcinous — we 
find  the  olive  pre-eminent,  one  of 
the  names  of  Zeus  himself  being 
Z tug  Moping — the  Guardian  of  the 
Sacred  Olives.  The  plant  was  sa- 
cred to  Pallas,  who  was  said  to 
have  caused  it  to  spring  up  beside 
the  fountain  which  Poseidon  — 
with  whom  she  was  contending 
— evoked  from  a rock  with  his 
trident,  and  stood  as  the  serpent- 
guarded  tree  of  Athenian  destiny  in 
the  Parthenon.  Its  oil  fed  the 
sacred  lamps.  Under  Christianity 
it  was  the  emblem  of  peace,  pos- 
sibly because  it  had  been,  both 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  on  account 
of  its  durability  of  growth,  the 
favourite  tree  to  mark  the  limits  of 
landed  property.  That  it  had  be- 
come a symbol  of  conciliation  is 
shown  by  a line  in  The  Frogs : 
‘ It  will  be  all  right  provided  your 
anger  does  not  transport  you  beyond 
the  olives.’  Virgil  calls  the  olive 
2 oacifera.  The  Thebans  appeared 

before  the  altars  of  Artemis  with 
olive-boughs,  in  order  to  avert  the 
plague.  The  ancient  Cistercian 
cloister  near  Dantzig  was  called 
‘ Oliva,’  as  an  indication  of  peaceful 
intent  towards  the  pagans. 

The  Holly  (i.e. holy)  which  dresses 
our  churches  at  Christmas  was  to 
the  ancient  races  of  the  North  a sign 


of  the  life  which  preserved  Nature 
through  the  desolations  of  winter, 
and  was  gathered  into  pagan  temples 
to  comfort  the  sylvan  spirits  during 
the  general  death.  It  is  a singular 
fact  that  it  is  used  by  the  wildest 
Indians  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  their 
ceremony  of  Purification. 

The  Cypress,  of  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Bible,  idols  were  carved, 
was  sacred  as  an  evergreen.  In 
the  Gulistan  of  Sadi  it  is  written  : 

1 They  asked  a wise  man,  saying, 
“ Of  the  many  celebrated  trees 
which  the  Most  High  God  has 
created  lofty  and  umbrageous,  they 
call  none  azad,  or  free,  excepting 
the  cypress,  which  bears  no  fruit : 
what  mystery  is  in  this  ? ” He  re- 
plied, “ Each  has  its  appropriate 
produce  and  appointed  season,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  which  it  is 
fresh  and  blooming,  and  during  its 
absence  dry  and  withered ; to  nei- 
ther of  which  states  is  the  cypress 
exposed,  being  always  flourishing ; 
and  of  this  nature  are  the  Azads, 
or  religious  independents.  Fix  not 
thy  heart  on  what  is  transitory  ; for 
the  Tigris  will  continue  to  flow 
through  Bagdad  after  the  race  of 
caliphs  is  extinct.  If  thy  hand  have 
plenty,  be  liberal  as  the  date- tree ; 
but  if  it  afford  nothing  to  give  away, 
be  an  azad,  or  free  man,  like  the 
cypress.”  ’ Mr.  Ty lor  found  among 
the  American  Indians  an  aged 
cypress  held  sacred  and  loaded  with 
offerings. 

The  use  of  Yew  (A.-S.  yf,  pro- 
bably related  to  ever)  and  cypress 
to  plant  beside  graves  in  the  East 
meant  unfading  virtues  or  perennial 
remembrance.  In  Greece  cypresses 
were  the  daughters  of  Eteocles, 
hated  by  the  goddesses  they  rivalled. 
Virgil  associates  the  cypress  with 
Sylvanus. 

The  compromising  custom  which 
the  early  Christian  missionaries  had 
of  adopting  the  myths  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  went,  and  asso- 
ciating their  symbols,  after  sprink- 
ling them  with  holy  water,  with 
Christianity,  has  raised  much  diffi- 
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culty  in  the  path  of  the  archaeologist. 
The  Russian  peasant  now  tells  you 
that  the  aspen  trembles  because 
Judas  hanged  himself  upon  it ; but 
his  belief  that  it  is  the  right  wood 
to  lay  upon  a witch’s  grave  to  keep 
him  or  her  from  riding  abroad  after 
death  seems  to  point  to  some  pre- 
historic potency.  Its  Lithuanian 
name  drebulle  is  from  drebeti,  to 
tremble ; and  the  credulous  ex- 
plain its  trembling  by  saying  that 
on  one  occasion  when  the  trees 
bowed  before  Jesus  the  haughty 
aspenrefused,  and  has  since  trembled 
under  a curse  then  pronounced  upon 
it.  The  reverence  for  the  carob- 
tree  in  the  East  is  not  confined  to 
those  who  call  it  St.  John’s  tree,  in 
the  belief  that  its  pods  furnished 
his  food  in  the  wilderness.  St. 
Patrick  borrowed,  rather  than  origi- 
nated, the  sanctity  of  the  shamrock 
— held  in  the  hand  of  Hope  among 
the  Greeks — when  he  illustrated  the 
Trinity  in  its  three,  or  found  the 
cross  in  its  four,  leaves.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  flaming  bush  in 
which  God  appeared  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Horeb  was  previously  sacred. 

The  Portuguese  Catholics  have 
almost  denuded  Madeira  of  its  myr- 
tle groves  for  saints’  festivals  ; but 
we  know  that  the  Myrtle  has  a sanc- 
tity older  than  any  Christian  saint. 
The  myrtle  was  sacred  to  Quirinus, 
the  Sabian  Mars.  Pliny  relates  that 
two  myrtles  stood  before  the  tem- 
ple of  Quirinus,  one  called  the 
patrician,  the  other  the  plebeian 
myrtle.  So  long  as  the  Senate  had 
pre-eminence  the  former  of  these 
alone  flourished  ; but  when  the  de- 
mocracy came  uppermost  the  ple- 
beian myrtle  grew  rapidly,  and  the 
other  withered  away.  These  myr- 
tles seem,  however,  to  be  modifica- 
tions of  the  two  laurels  which 
stood  before  the  temple  of  the 
Roman  Mars,  and  symbolised,  as 
some  think,  the  union  of  the  Roman 
and  Sabine  peoples.  When  this 
alliance  was  established,  after  a 
bloody  battle,  the  combatants  are 
said  to  have  purified  themselves 


with  myrtle  branches.  The  Athe- 
nian magistrate  wore  myrtle  as  his 
symbol — possibly  on  account  of  its 
being  used  to  make  implements  of 
war,  as  mentioned  by  Virgil ; and 
from  an  emblem  of  Mars  it  became 
the  wreath  of  Aphrodite,  because, 
after  coming  out  of  the  sea,  as  she 
sat  drying  her  hair,  she  was  pur- 
sued by  satyrs,  and  found  refuge 
in  a myrtle  thicket.  The  bona  dea, 
Fauna,  is  said  to  have  been  beaten 
with  myrtle  branches  by  Faunus 
— an  evident  symbol  of  fertility. 
The  poets  also  related  that  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  persecuted  vir- 
gin in  Attica  was  changed  into  a 
myrtle-tree.  Associated  thus  with 
beauty,  sorrow,  and  war,  it  became 
the  prize  of  mediaeval  chivalry,  and 
is  retained  as  the  bridal  wreath  in 
Germany  to  this  day.  In  the  far 
East  it  is  still  sacred.  The  Jews 
gather  it  for  their  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. The  Arabs  say  that  when 
Adam  was  driven  out  of  Paradise 
he  took  with  him  three  things — 
i the  myrtle,  which  is  the  chief  of 
sweet-scented  flowers  in  this  world  ; 
an  ear  of  wheat,  which  is  the  chief 
of  all  kinds  of  food ; and  dates, 
which  are  the  chief  of  the  fruits.’ 
In  Prussia  it  is  held  to  be  an  evil 
omen  for  a bride  to  plant  myrtle, 
but  three  leaves  eaten  from  a bridal 
wreath  are  said  to  cure  fever. 

The  subtle  sympathy  which  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  felt  between  the 
ash-trees  in  front  of  his  Old  Manse 
at  Concord  and  his  own  sombre 
genius  might,  if  analysed,  reveal  to 
us  the  secret  of  the  spell  which  the 
Ash  has  exercised  on  the  human 
imagination  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  Greeks,  as  Daubeny  thinks, 
called  this  tree  cipia , which  would 
relate  it  to’1  Aprjg,  Mars  (who  was 
the  god  of  agriculture  before  he 
was  the  god  of  war),  and  also  to 
aperti,  virtue.  Though  the  word, 
as  it  comes  to  us,  is  from  the  A.-S. 
30SC  (O.N.  asJcr;  Swed.  Dan.  ash; 
H.  Ger.  ascii),  it  is  difficult  not 
to  suspect  that  it  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  Ash  of  the  East, 
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•which  became,  under  various  modi- 
fications, a name  for  the  deity 
among*  sun-worshipping  races.  In 
regions  where  the  Arthurian  legends 
are  very  strong,  as  in  Somerset- 
shire, the  ‘ ashen  fagot  ’ is  promi- 
nently included  in  the  Christmas 
customs,  there  being  a superstition 
that  misfortune  will  overtake  the 
house  in  which  it  is  not  annually 
burned.  At  Taunton  there  is  an 
annual  ‘ Ash  Fagot  Ball.’  The 
fagot  is  bound  with  three  withes, 
which  are  severally  chosen  to  repre- 
sent them  by  the  young  people 
present — the  first  withe  that  breaks 
in  the  fire  signifying  that  they  who 
selected  it  will  be  the  first  to  be 
married.  The  ordinary  Christmas 
log  is  a modification  of  the  fagot. 
It  is  probable  that  the  association 
of  the  ash  with  Arthur  grew  out  of 
its  dedication  to  the  gods  of  war, 
on  account  of  its  toughness  for 
weapons.  Its  Latin  name,  fraxinus, 
means  ‘lance.’ 

Most  of  the  surviving  supersti- 
tions concerning  the  ash  may  be 
traced  to  Yggdrasill — the  Tree  of 
the  Universe.  Although  Yggdrasill 
was  an  ash,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that,  through  the  confluence  of  tra- 
ditions, other  sacred  trees  blended 
with  it.  Thus,  while  the  ash  bears 
no  fruit,  the  Eddas  describe  the 
stars  as  the  fruit  of  Yggdrasill. 
This,  with  the  fact  that  the  serpent 
is  coiled  around  its  root,  and  the 
name  Midgard — i.e.  ‘midst  of  the 
garden  ’ — suggest  that  the  apple- 
tree  of  Eden  may  have  been  grafted 
on  the  great  ash.  There  is  a chapel 
near  Coblentz  where  a tree  is  pic- 
tured with  several  of  the  distinctive 
symbols  of  Yggdrasill,  while  on  it 
the  forbidden  fruit  is  represented 
partly  open,  disclosing  a death’s- 
head.  The  serpent  is  coiled  around 
the  tree’s  foot.  When  Christian 
ideas  prevailed,  and  the  Norse  deities 
were  transformed  to  witches,  the 
ash  was  supposed  to  be  their  favour- 
ite tree.  From  it  they  plucked 
branches  on  which  to  ride  through 
the  air.  In  Oldenburg  it  is  said 


the  ash  appears  without  its  red 
buds  on  St.  John’s  Day,  because 
the  witches  eat  them  the  night 
before,  on  their  way  to  the  orgies 
of  Walpurgisnacht.  Froschmausler 
mentions  a superstition  that  a 
snake  will  rather  go  into  the  fire 
than  under  the  shade  of  an  ash. 
It  is  also  said  that  a carriage  whose 
axle  is  of  ash  will  go  more  swiftly 
than  any  other. 

The  Sorb,  Rowan,  or  Mountain- 
Ash  (Pyrus  aucuparia ),  derived  its 
sanctity  from  the  legend  that  it 
once  saved  Thor’s  life.  It  was 
when  he  was  wading  the  river 
Vimur  that  the  god,  in  danger  of 
being  swept  away,  grasped  this 
bush,  and  afterwards  the  proverb 
ran,  ‘ The  sorb  is  Thor’s  salvation.’ 
For  some  generations  after  the 
violent  conversion  of  the  North  by 
Olaf  to  Christianity,  it  was  common 
to  cut  every  staff  from  this  tree,  and 
to  have  a bit  of  its  wood  in  the  hull 
of  every  ship,  since  the  Thunderer 
would  never  direct  any  bolt  against 
the  tree  which  had  saved  him.  In 
the  same  regions  it  is  held  to  be  a 
charm  against  formidable  clouds  ; 
and  there  is  a proverb  that  to  strew 
ash  branches  in  a field  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday is  equal  to  three  days’  rain 
and  three  days’  sun. 

As  the  rowan,  the  sorb  appears 
invested  with  the  most  vigorous 
superstitions  remaining  in  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands.  The  rowan-cross 
may  be  sometimes  seen  over  the 
door,  and  the  milkmaid  occasionally 
takes  it  with  her  to  keep  off  the 
witches  that  make  cows  unruly. 
The  word  rowan  may  be  related 
to  rune , an  old  phrase  of  enchant- 
ment which  has  been  traced  to  the 
Sanskr.  ru,  to  whisper,  and  is  pre- 
served in  the  old  word  to  ‘ round,’ 
i.e.  to  whisper  mysteriously,  and  in 
‘aroynt.’  It  was,  perhaps,  on  this 
wood  that  runes  were  written,  and 
thence  it  was  called  rune- tree.  The 
rowan  was  held  sacred  by  the  Druids, 
being  often  found  near  the  megalithic 
monuments.  In  Iceland,  the  chief 
tree-superstition  relates  to  sorb.  It 
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is  said  that  when  innocent  persons 
are  put  to  death,  it  will  spring  np 
over  their  graves.  On  Christmas 
Eve  lights  emanate . from  it  which 
nothing  can  put  out.  It  must  not 
he  used  for  fuel,  else  those  around 
the  fire  will  become  enemies.  It 
must  not  be  used  in  building  a 
house,  else  no  woman  can  be  safely- 
delivered  of  a child  in  it.  If  used 
in  a ship,  the  effect  is  just  the  re- 
verse of  that  once  ascribed  to  it  in 
other  Northern  countries  : the  ves- 
jsel^will  sink,  unless,  indeed,  juniper 
be  used  in  the  same.  Mannhardt 
gives  instances  of  rowan  super- 
stitions in  Germany.  Its  leaves 
are  regarded  as  remedial  for  dis- 
eases of  the  back,  and  its  wood 
furnishes  the  best  yoke  to  keep 
bulls  quiet.  In  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  North  Germany,  branches  are 
put  over  stables  to  prevent  flying 
dragons  from  entering  them.  But- 
ter comes  easily  if  the  churn  be 
rowan.  In  Westphalia  the  herds- 
man cuts  with  a single  stroke  a 
young  sorb  on  which  the  sun  has 
that  day  shone,  and  with  it  strokes 
his  cow  on  back,  hip,  and  udder — 
exorcisms  being  intoned — and  the 
cow  is  named.  The  animal  will 
then  give  plenty  of  milk.  In  Swe- 
den, where  Thor’s  fondness  for  beer 
is  well  known,  vessels  for  beer 
are  made  of  sorb.  On  one  of 
the  Orkneys  is  an  ancient  rowan, 
sacred  to  Thor,  and  the  peasants 
hold  that  the  Norwegian  empire 
would  cease  if  a branch  of  it  should 
be  carried  off.  Feyner  (sorb)  and 


emir  (juniper)  are,  say  the  Ice- 
landers, great  enemies,  and  if  they 
be  planted  each  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a tree  they  will  split  it ; and  if 
both  be  kept  in  the  same  house, 
the  house  will  be  burned.1 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  sanctity 
of  this  same  species  of  tree  should 
extend  to  India,  where  it  is  reve- 
renced as  nimbu  ( Melia  azoda - 
racta ),  a kind  of  manna- ash. 
The  Hindus  have  also  a similar 
plan  for  making  cows  give  milk  as 
that  in  Scandinavia,  though  the 
charm  is  associated  with  a different 
tree.  There  is  a passage  in  the 
Vedas  prescribing  that  the  cow  be 
stroked  thrice  with  rods  of  the 
A^astha,  and  the  Hindu  herdsman 
touches  the  cow  just  as  the  Scandi- 
navian does. 

The  mantle  of  the  ash  has 
fallen  in  Germany  upon  the  Lindex. 
The  Slavonians,  after  the  Greeks 
(^ pi\vpa ),  regarded  it  as  the  habi- 
tation-tree of  the  goddess  of  love, 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
its  sanctity  in  Germany  is  de- 
rived from  the  Russians — Leipzig, 
for  instance,  being  the  Slavonian 
for  linden  ( Lijpsk ).  The  word 
‘ linden  ’ means  soothing,  and  Heine 
was  under  the  right  tree  when  he 
‘ lay  under  the  lindens  and  thought 
his  sweet  nothing- at- all  thoughts.’ 
In  Germany  its  wood  was  chiefly 
used  for  carving  images,  and  the 
oldest  ‘Marienbild’  on  the  Nonnen- 
burg,  that  of  Salzburg,  is  carved 
from  linden.  Under  this  tree  Sieg- 
fried, the  hero  of  the  Nibelungen 


1 In  Iceland  there  are  few  trees,  but  the  plant-superstitions  which  exist  are  peculiar. 
The  blodeik  (blood-oak)  will  cause  a ship  built  of  it  to  be  lost.  Selja  ( Salix  capraa), 
if  kept  in  a house,  prevents  people  from  expiring,  but  also  prevents  safe  childbirth.  If 
a wound  be  received  in  cutting  it,  it  will  not  easily  heal.  Lasagras  (herb  of  locks,  Paris 
quadriflora ) will  open  any  lock.  Mariastakker  ( Alchemilla  vulgaris ) gives  quiet  sleep  if 
placed  under  the  pillow.  Elskugras  (lovegrass,  Satyrium  albidum ) has  a masculine 
and  a feminine  root ; the  lover  who  puts  one  of  these  under  the  pillow  of  the  beloved 
secretly,  and  the  other  under  his  or  her  own,  will  obtain  the  requital  of  love.  Mjadurt 
(Spircea  ulmaria),  if  taken  on  St.  John’s  Day,  will,  if  put  in  water,  reveal  a thief ; it 
will  float  if  the  thief  be  a woman,  sink  if  it  be  a man.  Thieves  are  also  revealed  by 
freyagrass,  which  is  steeped  in  water  three  nights  and  placed  under  the  pillow : the 
thief  will  be  seen  in  a dream.  Lakjasoley  (Caltlia  pahistris),  if  taken  with  certain 
ceremonies  and  borne  about,  will  prevent  the  bearer  from  having  an  angry  word  spoken 
to  him. 
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Lied,  was  laid,  for  it  was  regarded 
as  the  tree  of  the  resurrection. 
A large  linden  stands  over  the 
grave  of  Klopstock  at  Ottensen, 
in  Holstein.  In  the  cemetery  at 
Annabnrg  there  stands  a venerable 
linden  under  which  every  year  a 
sermon  on  the  resurrection  is  de- 
livered. In  the  earlier  ages  of 
Germany  judgments  were  pro- 
nounced under  holy  lindens. 

The  child  who,  fortunate  enough 

to  get  hold  of  the  original  version 
© © 

of  Cinderella,  sympathises  with  poor 
Ashputtel  as  she  sits  under  the 
Hazel,  saying, 

Shake,  shake,  hazel-tree, 

Gold  and  silver  over  me, 

and  glows  with  delight  as  the  bird 
alights  with  all  that  is  desirable,  is 
catching  the  faint  echo  of  a profound 
faith  which  once  held  the  hazel  to 
be  in  the  secret  of  all  the  treasures 
of  the  earth.  The  name  of  the 
divining-rod  tree  seems  to  be  akin 
to  our  word  ‘ hazy.’  To  haze  is  to 
mystify,  and  the  name  suggests 
that  the  miserable  practice  of  ‘ haz- 
ing,’ which  still  disgraces  some  of 
our  schools,  may  be  a degenerate 
pagan  rite.  (The  schoolmaster’s 
rod  used  to  be  of  hazel  too.)  A rod 
of  it  was  for  a long  time  hung  up 
in  Bavarian  court-rooms  as  a sym- 
bol of  authority,  and  from  it  was 
made  the  officer’s  baton.  Groves  of 
hazel  or  of  elm,  which  thence  may 
have  been  called  witch-hazel,  were 
frequently  chosen  by  the  Saxons 
for  their  temples,  the  hazel  being 
one  of  Thor’s  trees.  So  deep  was 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  re- 
lation of  this  tree  to  the  Thunder- 
god,  that  the  Catholics  adopted 
and  sanctioned  it  by  a legend  one 
may  hear  in  Bavaria,  that  on  their 
flight  into  Egypt  the  Holy  Family 
took  refuge  under  it  from  a storm. 
The  East  Prussians  cut  a hazel- 
stick  in  spring,  and,  when  the  first 
thunder  comes,  make  a cross  with 
it  over  every  heap  of  grain,  believ- 
ing the  corn  may  thus  be  kepi/  many 
years.  In  Bohemia  the  cure  of 
VOL.  II. — NO.  XI.  NEW  SERIES. 


fever  is  as  follows  : A hazel- stick 
must  be  bought  without  bargaining  ; 
or  it  may  also  be  broken  from  fche 
woods  before  sunrise  ; then  it  must 
be  laid  in  the  corner  of  a church, 
and  three  Aves  and  three  Pater- 
nosters said  : he  who  takes  the  stick 
away  will  have  the  fever,  and  can 
only  be  rid  of  it  by  breaking  the 
same  in  three  pieces.  The  priests 
used  it  on  Palm  Sunday  for  an  as- 
persory.  A rod  cut  in  Suabia  on 
Good  Friday  enables  the  possessor 
to  strike  an  absent  person.  In  Bo- 
hemia it  is  believed  that  where 
hazel-nuts  abound  there  will  be 
many  illegitimate  children.  The 
superstitions  concerning  the  divin- 
ing-rod, referable  to  the  caduceus 
of  Mercury,  bear  traces  also  of  hav- 
ing been  christened.  In  the  Tyrol 
it  must  be  cut  on  Good  Friday  ; in 
Bohemia  on  a Sunday  of  the  new 
moon  before  sunset ; but  generally, 
in  other  countries,  on  the  midnight 
before  St.  John’s  Day.  It  must  be 
hidden,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Harz,  in  the  dress  in  which  some 
child  has  been  christened,  and  the 
rod  must  be  baptised  in  the  name  of 
the  Three  Holy  Kings — or  in  the 
name  of  Caspar  if  it  be  gold,  of 
Balthasar  if  silver,  of  Melchior  if 
water,  that  the  rod  is  meant  to 
discover. 

The  Willow  holds  in  popular 
superstitions  an  equivocal  reputa- 
tion. The  Weeping  Willow  pre- 
serves in  its  name,  Salix  Babylonica , 
the  memory  of  the  sorrows  of 
Israel,  when  they  hung  their  harps 
upon  it.  The  sisters  of  Phaeton, 
bewailing  his  death  on  the  shores 
of  Eridanus,  were  changed  into 
willows.  And  the  sad  drooping 
branches  sympathise  as  well  with 
the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  to  whom 
her  brother  gives  a willow  branch, 
and  with  Desdemona  singing — 

All  a green  willow  must  be  my  garland. 

When  Pentecost  is  over,  the  Sam- 
liinder  sets  up  a tent  of  willow 
before  his  dwelling.  It  was  com- 
mon in  Bavaria  to  surround  the 
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sick  with  willow.  In  many  coun- 
tries it  was  selected,  because  it 
flowered  just  before  Easter,  to  fur- 
nish a substitute  for  palms  on  Palm 
Sunday,  such  branches  being  after- 
wards regarded  as  of  great  virtue. 

And  willow  branches  hallow, 

Which  they  palmes  do  use  to  call. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Bohemia  it 
is  said  to  be  the  tree  on  which 
Judas  hanged  himself,  and  that 
the  devil  has  given  it  a particular 
attraction  for  suicides ; also,  that 
a child  flogged  with  a switch  of 
it  will  waste  away.  In  East  Prussia 
one  meets  with  the  belief  that  it 
gives  birth  to  serpents.  In  Hesse  it 
is  held  that  with  knots  tied  in  willow 
one  may  slay  a distant  enemy.  In 
Baireuth  the  girls  go  at  Easter  mid- 
night to  a fountain,  silently,  and 
without  being  seen,  and  throw  into 
the  water  little  willow  rings,  each 
named  for  a person;  whose  ring 
sinks  first  will  die  first.  In 
Oldenburg  it  is  said  that  when  a 
woman  would  become  a witch,  she 
sits  down  with  another  witch  under 
a willow,  and  renounces  God  and 
the  saints  thus : 

Hier  sitte  ick  unnern  Willgen 

Un  verswcere  Gott  un  alle  Hillgen. 

The  superstitions  concerning  the 
Palm  ( Phoenix  dactylifera , Linn.) 
would  require  a volume  for  their 
treatment.  It  is  to  Arabia  what 
the  holy  fig  is  to  India.  It  shades 
the  retreat  of  the  Sheikh  to-day  even 
as  it  did  that  of  Deborah  between 
Hamah  and  Bethel.  Its  Eastern 
name,  Tamar  (erect),  became  a ge- 
neric term  for  river-streams,  of 
whose  proximity  it  was  a sign ; and 
some  have  even  traced  to  that  word 
the  names  of  tbe  river  Tamaro  in 
Italy,  and  even  the  Tamar  of  Corn- 
wall. In  some  districts  of  the 
East  the  date-palm  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  tree  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  in  Paradise;  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  is  a 
palmetto  with  a serpent  twined 


around  it — a device,  I believe,  of 
Spanish  origin,  or  possibly  a relic  of 
the  Palmers.  As  the  traditional 
tree  whose  branches  sweetened  the 
bitter  waters  of  Marah,  as  the  festal 
boughs  of  the  Eeast  of  Taber- 
nacles, as  the  title  of  Jericho 
— ‘ City  of  Palms  ’ — the  palm  be- 
came to  the  Jews  an  especial  em- 
blem of  victory  worthy  to  greet  the 
entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  and 
to  be  held  in  the  hands  of  saints 
amidst  the  splendours  of  the  New 
Jerusalem. 

In  Germany  the  might  of  the 
Wild  Huntsman  was  conquered  by 
a leaf  of  Easter  palm.  The  water 
demons  are  especially  in  terror  of  it 
— which  points  to  its  potency  over 
the  Marah  spring;  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  ancient  Borne 
palm  was  steeped  in  wine  to  sweeten 
it.  In  Slavonian  regions  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  especially  endowed  on 
Easter  Day,  to  protect  the  field  in 
which  it  is  planted  from  bad 
weather.  In  Germany  it  is  natu- 
rally the  chief  banner  of  Palm 
Sunday,  on  which  day — like  the 
mistletoe  before  it — there  is  hardly 
any  good  result  that  may  not  be 
secured  by  it.  If  as  many  palms 
as  there  are  members  of  a family 
be  thrown  on  a fire,  each  with  a 
name  on  it,  he  or  she  whose  leaf 
burns  first  will  die  first.  In 
Bavaria  one  who,  during  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  throws  an  offering  of 
palm  with  crumbs  on  the  fire  will 
never  be  harmed  by  the  sun.  In 
a storm,  palm  switches  laid  cross- 
wise on  the  table  procure  safety. 
In  Bohemia  the  charm  against 
fleas  is  this : During  Passion-week 
put  a leaf  of  palm  behind  a pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin;  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  resurrection-bell — i.e. 
on  Easter  morning — take  down  the 
leaf,  swing  it  thrice,  saying,  ‘ De- 
part, all  animals  without  bones ! ’ 
There  will  be  no  more  fleas  in  the 
house  for  that  year.  Palms  are 
thrown  on  the  fire  on  All  Souls’ 
Day  for  the  poor  souls  on  that  day 
free  from  purgatory. 
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The  Poplar  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
pappeln — ‘ the  pampered  tree  ’ — 
by  others  from  being  the  tree  near 
which  the  populus  of  Rome  assem- 
bled, which  would  bring  it  nearer 
papeln,  to  babble.  The  place  in 
Athens  where  the  taxes  were  let  out 
to  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  was 
called  Leuke,  because  of  a venerable 
poplar  that  stood  there.  1 What  is 
said  of  the  people — mobilis  turba  ’ — 
says  Krummacher,  £ may  be  applied 
to  the  tree  of  the  same  name  ; thus 
too  in  the  German  word  Wolke 
(cloud)  and  Volk  (people)  there 
is  a resemblance  of  sound,  in 
which  lies  a certain  characterising 
significance.’  The  Academus  at 
Athens  was  also  a poplar  avenue. 
The  \zvkx\  was  the  white  poplar 
(Theop.),  corresponding  to  the 
d^Epoj'ig  of  the  Iliad  (xiii.  389), 
whose  name  preserves  the  myth 
that  Hercules  brought  it  from 
Acheron.  The  black  poplar  is  the 
aiyeipoQ  of  Homer  (Od.  ix.  1 41), 
the  word  also  indicating  that  it  bore 
the  shades  of  the  nether  world  upon 
it.  It  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  who 
was  one  of  the  gods  of  healing. 
A Phoenician  legend  concerning 
Hercules  relates  that,  when  suf- 
fering from  a serpent’s  bite,  he 
sailed  west,  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle,  to  fiud  a certain  plant 
which  would  cure  him.  The  plant 
was  found  at  Gades  (Cadiz),  the 
cure  effected,  and  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  raised  to  commemorate 
the  event.  The  tree,  the  serpent, 
and  the  two  pillars  constituted  a 
device  on  the  coins  of  Tyre,  and 
are  partly  preserved  in  the  Ameri- 
can dollar-mark.  Could  the  poplar 
have  been  the  healing  tree  meant 
in  this  fable  ? The  strong  belief 
of  the  Bohemian  peasantry  that  the 
white  poplar  is  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  serpents  is  a significant 
fact. 

In  East  Prussia  one  expects  to 
get  rid  of  a fever  by  shaking  a 
Birch- tree,  with  the  words,  ‘ Shake 
me  as  I shake  thee,  and  then  cease.’ 


In  Bohemia  one  who  has  gout  must, 
on  the  1 st  of  March,  prick  the  limb 
with  a needle,  and,  catching  the  blood 
on  a piece  of  cloth,  put  it  (silently) 
under  the  bark  of  a birch ; if  the 
bark  grows  together  the  gout 
ceases.  The  fasces  of  the  Roman 
magistracy  were  made  of  birch  ; and 
it  may  from  this  cause  have  come  into 
the  schoolmaster’s  hand  as  the  scep- 
tre of  authority.  Birch  was  much 
used  in  the  North  on  Corpus  Christi 
play-days  ; and  in  Germany  rods  of 
it  so  used  were  laid  in  flax-fields. 
Stowe,  speaking  of  London,  says : 

‘ On  the  Vigil  1 of  St.  John  Baptist, 
and  on  St.  Peter  and  Paul  the 
Apostles,  every  man’s  doore  being 
shadowed  with  Greene  Birch,  long 
Pennell,  St.  John’s  Wort,  Orpin’ — 
the  common  name  for  which  (orpin) 
was  ‘ Midsummer  Men  ’ — ‘ and  such 
like,  garnished  with  beautifull 
flowers,  had  also  lamps  of  Glasse, 
with  oyle  burning  in  them  all  night.’ 
Sharp  says  he  had  seen  (1780)  in 
Staffordshire  circles  of  birch  trees 
surrounding  the  May-pole,  and 
called  the  Bower;  which  was  evi- 
dently the  origin  of  the  coop  of 
boughs  with  which  mummers  in 
London  still  invest  themselves  on 
May  Day. 

Pew  plants  were  held  in  so  much 
honour  in  ancient  Germany  as  the 
Elder,  probably  because  so  often 
found  about  bogs  and  marshes  where 
the  Will-o’-the-wisp  abounded.  Even 
within  this  century  it  was  a plant 
which  none  dared  destroy.  Its  Ger- 
man names,  hollunder,  holler,  ell- 
horn,  holder — whence  our  1 elder  ’ — 
indicate  its  association  with  Huldah, 
the  good  mother  of  Northern  my- 
thology, whose  offspring  are  the 
‘ elves.’  She  was  known  by  as  many 
tender  appellations  as  the  Madonna 
who  succeeded  her — Helle,  Hilda, 
Bertha,  Spillaholle  (i.e.  Spindle 
Hulda),  c Frau  Rose.’  The  varieties 
of  the  superstitions  connected  with 
the  plant  correspond  to  her  varied 
helpfulness  ; and  as  she  had  rites 
performed  in  her  honour  in  the 
Venusberg,  near  Eisenach,  so  late 
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as  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  superstitions 
concerning  her  should  still  be  sin- 
gularly strong.  In  Denmark  the 
name  of  the  elder  is  hildemoer  (elder 
mother),  and  Hilda  herself  was  once 
supposed  to  dwell  with  her  elves 
near  its  roots.  It  is  yet  much  planted 
by  walls,  and  an  ancient  elder-tree 
is  often  pointed  out  as  having  a 
mysterious  history.  Thorpe  men- 
tions one  in  a courtyard  in  Copen- 
hagen which  is  said  to  move  about 
at  dusk  and  peep  in  at  windows. 
The  idea  that  the  elves  resent  any 
injury  done  their  favourite  plant  is 
carried  very  far.  One  must  not  cut 
it  down  without  saying,  * Elder, 
elder,  may  I cut  thy  branches  P ’ He 
will  then,  if  no  rebuke  be  heard, 
spit  three  times  and  proceed. 
Nevertheless,  the  Danish  grannies 
say  a curse  attends  the  cut-up  wood. 
Children  laid  in  cradles  made  of  it, 
or  even  in  rooms  boarded  with  it, 
have  been  known  to  complain  of 
being  pulled  by  the  legs.  In  Styria, 
Bertha  night  (January  6)  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a time  when  the  devil 
is  abroad  in  great  force.  One  may 
then  make  a magic  circle,  and  stand 
in  the  centre  of  it  with  elder-berries 
gathered  on  St.  John’s  night.  By 
these  means  he  may  obtain  magic 
fern-seed,  which  will  come  wrapped 
in  a chalice-cloth,  and  confer  on 
one  the  strength  of  thirty  or  forty 
men.  In  earlier  times,  according 
to  Montanus,  elder  was  among  the 
plants  burned  with  human  bodies, 
and  even  later  the  driver  of  a hearse 
had  a whip- staff  made  of  it.  In  the 
Tyrol  it  is  common  to  trim  an 
elder-bush  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
and  plant  it  on  the  new  grave ; if 
it  blooms  after  that,  it  is  a sign 
that  the  soul  of  the  dead  person  is 
happy.  It  is  still  a widely  preva- 
lent custom  to  cut  cobbolds  and 
gnomes  out  of  elder-pith,  and  hang 
them  up  as  * Stehaufmanchen.’  In 
Bohemia  three  spoonfuls  of  the 
water  which  has  been  used  to  bathe 
an  invalid  are  poured  under  an 
elder,  with : ‘ Elder,  God  sends  me 


to  thee  that  thou  mayst  take  my 
fever  upon  thee.’  This  must  be 
repeated  on  three  successive  days, 
and  if  the  patient  has  not  mean- 
while passed  over  water  he  will 
recover. 

Virgil  (Eclogue  s.)  connects  elder 
with  Pan  : 

Pan  deus  Arcadise  venit,  quem  vidimus  ipsi 
Sanguineis  ebuli  baccis  minioque  rubentem. 

The  legend  of  the  Erl  King,  which 
inspired  Goethe’s  ballad,  is  a well- 
known  one  under  various  forms  in 
Germany,  though  his  application  of 
it  to  the  Alder  is  the  result  of  a 
blunder.  In  Herder’s  Stimmen  der 
Volker , the  Danish  ellerlconge , i.e. 
elf-king,  was  mistranslated  FrlJc6nicjy 
by  which  Goethe  was  also  misled. 

The  German  legend  of  ‘ the 
J UNTPEB-TBEE  ’ has  been  a favourite 
subject  with  comparative  mytho- 
logists.  A little  boy  is  tempted  into 
a chest  by  an  apple,  and  there  slain 
by  his  stepmother,  who  then,  having 
made  a soup  of  his  flesh  for  her 
husband,  buries  the  bones  under  a 
juniper.  The  juniper  burns,  and  a 
bird  leaps  from  it,  which  goes  about 
singing  the  story  of  the  crime.  After 
letting*  fall  various  gifts  on  his  kind 
sister,  and  a millstone  on  the  head  of 
the  stepmother,  the  child  is  resusci- 
tated amidst  flames  from  the  bird 
form.  In  the  fable  of  Osiris  the 
chest,  the  tree,  and  the  bird  are 
found.  In  the  Cretan  fable  of 
Bacchus  we  have  the  apple,  the 
repast  of  flesh,  the  burial  under  the 
oracular  tree  at  Delphi,  and  the 
palingenesis.  Are  there  not  traces, 
of  the  same  fable  in  the  story  of 
Elijah,  who,  when  threatened  with 
death  by  Jezebel,  sits  under  a 
juniper-tree,  where,  as  he  slept,, 
the  angel  touched  . him  P Elijah 
ascended  soon  after  in  a chariot  of 
fire,  letting  fall  his  mantle  on 
Elisha,  and  Jezebel  was  dashed  to 
pieces  against  a stone.  In  various 
regions,  juniper  is  held  to  be  an 
antidote  to  wicked  devices.  A re- 
ference to  the  burial  of  human  beings 
under  it  is  found  in  a Swedish  fable. 
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that  when  a farmer  was  about 
to  cut  down  a juniper,  it  said : 
‘ Friend,  hew  me  not ! ’ The  farmer 
having  persisted,  blood  followed 
his  every  stroke.  In  Westphalia, 
when  one  has  lost  anything  by  a 
thief  whom  he  suspects,  he  bends  a 
juniper  down  with  his  left  hand, 
nnd  says:  ‘Juniper,  I bend  and 
squeeze  thee  till  the  thief,  A B, 
has  returned  the  stolen  thing  to  its 
place.’  Then  a stone  must  be  laid 
upon  the  branch,  and,  if  possible, 
the  brain-pan  of  an  executed  cri- 
minal; when  the  article  has  been 
restored  the  stone  must  be  put 
carefully  in  its  former  place.  The 
resemblance  between  the  words 
machandel  (juniper)  and  mandel 
(almond)  (Gr.  u/xvycaXr 7,  Latin 
amandola ) in  some  German  dia- 
lects suggests  that  the  juniper  may 
have  been  invested  with  somewhat 
similar  powers  to  those  ascribed  to 
the  Almond  in  the  East,  particularly 
the  power  to  promote  reproduction. 
It  was  an  almond  that  impregnated 
the  daughter  of  the  river-god  San- 
garius  with  Atys,  the  beautiful 
shepherd-priest  of  Cybele,  whom 
the  goddess  changed,  for  his  in- 
chastity, to  a fir-tree ; and  the 
almond  is  the  Persea  of  Isis  on 
Egyptian  temples.  It  indeed  has 
retained  its  character  for  promoting 
fruitfulness  to  this  day,  it  being  a 
custom  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
to  give  an  almond  to  bride  and 
bridegroom  at  the  wedding  banquet. 
It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of 
tree-superstitions  that  the  useful 
Walnut  should  have  been  associated 
with  diabolism.  It  was  thought  to 
be  the  great  enemy  of  the  oak  in 
the  North ; the  hereditary  enmity 
of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  as  Dr. 
Masius  has  remarked,  penetrating 
the  vegetable  world  in  the  hostility 
of  oak  and  walnut,  as  in  that  of 
black  and  white  thorn.  (In  Iceland 
sorb  and  juniper  are  foes.)  If  oak 
and  walnut  are  planted  near  each 
■other,  it  is  said  one  of  them  must 
wither.  Where  the  Church  del 
Popolo  at  Rome  stands  was  once  a 


walnut,  in  whose  foliage  the  people 
believed  demons  had  their  abode. 
Paschal  II.  destroyed  the  tree,  and 
the  people  built  the  church. 

The  Pine,  consecrated  in  Greece 
to  Poseidon  and  Dionysus,  was  held 
sacred  by  many  races.  Its  wood 
yielded  easily  to  the  earliest  im- 
plements which  man  could  con- 
struct, and  the  rude  raft  trans- 
mitted its  name  ( pinus ) to  the 
ship,  on  which  account  it  was  con- 
secrated to  the  sea-god  Poseidon. 
It  was  the  tree  which  the  Israelites 
chiefly  used  to  make  their  booths 
during  the  feast  of  the  Seventh 
Month.  The  musical  whisper  yielded 
by  it  under  the  breath  of  the  wind 
may  have  suggested  the  idea  that 
the  pine  was  inhabited  by  wind 
spirits,  like  Ariel — an  idea  recalling 
the  legend  that  the  pine  was  the  mis- 
tress of  Boreas  and  Pan — and  this 
superstition  would  be  heightened 
in  Germany  by  the  large  number  of 
holes  and  knots  characteristic  of  it, 
such  being  believed,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  be  doors  for  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  wood  spirits.  In  Smaland,  a 
beautiful  woman,  really  an  elf,  is 
said  to  have  left  her  family  through 
a knot-hole  in  the  wooden  house- 
wall.  As  nearly  all  ailments  were 
thought  the  work  of  mischievous 
spirits,  the  trees  of  the  benevolent 
ones  were  invoked  to  cure  such  ill 
effects.  In  Silesia,  the  pine,  com- 
monly called  ‘ Frau  Fichte,’  is  sup- 
posed to  have  great  healing  powers. 
On  Mid-Lent  Sunday  pine  boughs, 
bound  with  variegated  paper  and 
spangles,  are  carried  about  by  chil- 
dren with  songs,  and  hung  over 
stable  doors  to  keep  the  animals 
from  misfortune.  In  the  pine  cone 
there  are  kernels,  which  Pliny  says 
the  Romans  used  to  eat ; and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  same  is  a 
favourite  food  of  some  American 
Indians.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Bohemian  superstition,  which  asso- 
ciates the  pine  with  great  strength, 
grew  out  of  its  use  as  food  by  the 
Romans  and  its  hardiness.  Some- 
times a branch  of  a young  pine  is 
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trained  to  grow  in  a hoop,  and  worn 
for  strength  around  the  neck.  The 
Bohemian  poacher  thinks  he  can 
make  himself  shot-proof  for  twenty- 
four  hours  by  finding  on  St.  John’s 
Day  pine  cones  on  the  top  of  a tree, 
creeping  around  them,  taking  them 
home,  and  eating  a single  kernel  on 
each  day  that  he  wishes  to  be  in- 
vulnerable. I lately  saw  sprigs  of 
pine  stuck  on  the  railway  waggons 
bearing  the  German  soldiers  into 
France.  In  Thuringia  it  is  es- 
teemed a cure  for  the  gout  to  climb 
a young  pine  and  tie  a knot  in  its 
topmost  shoot,  saying : ‘ Pine,  I 
bind  here  the  gout  that  plagues 
me.’ 

The  Fir  has  had  a sanctity  begin- 
ning with  its  consecration  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  for  whose  ceil- 
ing it  was  used.  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  a funereal  tree  (Nat.  Hist.  xvi. 
io),  which  originated  probably  with 
the  legend  that  when  Atys  was 
metamorphosed  into  a fir,  Cybele 
sat  under  the  tree  mourning,  until 
Zeus  promised  that  the  tree  should 
remain  evergreen.  In  France  it  was 
held  in  such  veneration  by  the 
early  inhabitants  that,  while  they 
permitted  St.  Martin  to  destroy 
their  temples,  they  rallied  to  the 
defence  of  their  holy  fir  groves, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  spare. 
In  the  Christmas  festivals  of  the 
Harz,  the  maidens  dance  and  sing 
most  heathenish  songs  around  the 
fir,  which  is  decorated  with  va- 
riegated eggs,  flowers,  and  other 
ornaments — this  being  the  origin 
of  the  Christmas-tree,  the  normal 
Santa  Claus  being  no  doubt  a re- 
presentative of  the  demon,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  ‘ treed  ’ in  the 
branches,  where  he  had  sought 
refuge  from  the  general  desolation. 
Having  been  surrounded  he  must 
bestow  his  gifts.  In  Voigtland  it  is 
held  that  the  number  of  lights  on 
the  Christmas-tree  must  be  even. 
In  Anspach  it  is  said  that  of  the 
shadows  of  persons  cast  by  these 
lights  those  who  will  die  during  the 
year  will  appear  headless.  Wodin 


has  taken  Christian  form  in  St. 
Nicholas  (Santa  Claus),  and  he  pre- 
serves the  diabolism  attributed  to 
the  outlawed  deity  in  his  sacred 
name,  i.e.  Old  Nick.  In  Suabia  it 
is  said  that  if  one  will  make  out  of 
fir  wood  a small  milking-stool,  and, 
on  Christmas  Eve,  look  through  the 
three  holes  made  for  its  legs  into  a 
church,  he  will  see  all  the  witches 
sitting  inverted,  with  milk-pails  on 
their  heads. 

In  a Norse  story,  quoted  by 
Thorpe,  we  have  a characteristic 
specimen  of  the  weird  mythology  of 
our  forefathers.  The  hill  of  the 
Harz  called  Hubinchenstein,  co- 
vered with  holy  firs,  amidst  which 
a village  nestles,  has  two  explana- 
tions of  its  existence  ; according  to 
one  it  was  flung  by  a giant  out  of 
his  shoe  as  a grain  of  sand  which 
hurt  him,  while  the  other  states  that 
the  mountain  floated  there  during 
the  Deluge.  However  that  may  be, 
there  are  beautiful  fir  cones  found 
there,  which  are  wrought  into  va- 
rious ornaments.  On  one  occasion 
the  wife  of  a poor  and  sick  miner 
went  to  gather  cones  and  sell  them 
as  a last  resource  against  the  starva- 
tion of  her  family.  She  met  a little 
man  in  the  forest,  with  a long  white 
beard,  who  told  her  where  she  could 
get  the  best  cones.  When  she  ar- 
rived at  the  point  indicated,  the 
cones  fell  so  thickly  that,  being 
frightened,  she  ran  away.  Never- 
theless, the  cones  had  fallen  into 
her  basket,  and  this  basket,  as 
she  went  homeward,  grew  con- 
stantly heavier.  Well  it  might: 
the  cones  turned  out  to  be  pure 
silver.  The  next  day  she  went 
to  the  wood,  and  found  the  little 
man  of  the  snowy  beard  again, 
who,  laughing  at  her  fright,  told 
her  he  was  the  Gubich,  or  king 
of  the  dwarfs,  and  to  the  wealth 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her  he 
added  some  plants  which  restored 
her  husband  to  health.  The  now 
wealthy  miner  preserved  one  of  his 
silver  cones,  which,  it  is  said,  may 
be  found  in  Grand  to  this  day.  The 
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Gubich  with  snow-white  beard  is 
a modification  of  Santa  Claus,  and 
cones  are  silvered  for  the  Christmas- 
tree. 

The  superstitions  concerning  the 
pine  and  the  fir  are  especially  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  German 
mines;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  California,  whose  gigantic  pines 
were  regarded  with  awe  by  the  ab- 
origines, similar  notions  have  been 
found.  The  gold  miners  of  that  re- 
gion sometimes  tip  a cone  with  the 
first  gold  they  find,  and  preserve,  or 
perhaps  wear,  it  for  luck.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  hunger  for  gold  which 
led  so  many  to  the  American  El 
Dorado  might  be  well  typified  by  the 
spells  sometimes  wrought  on  those 
who  became  the  sport  of  the  fir 
elves,  as  described  in  Grimm’s  Elfin 
(drove  and  Tieck’s  Phantoms.  Some- 
times the  firs  and  pines  hurled  heavy 
cones  upon  the  wayfarer.  Dark 
deeds  were  associated  with  these 
trees  also.  Under  a fir  Blauscandiz 
lures  Genelun  to  break  the  oath  of 
fealty;  and  under  a pine  Paladin 
conspires  with  Marsilia  for  Orlando’s 
ruin. 

The  American  Indians  buried 
their  heroes  at  the  root  of  a 
young  Maple.  Bernatz,  in  his 
Scenes  in  Ethiopia,  says  that  ‘Maple 
trees,  under  which  the  natives  per- 
form their  religious  rites,  and  offer 
sacrifices  to  their  chief  gods,  Oglia 
and  Akete,  are  considered  holy.’ 
Dr.  Hermann  Masius  mentions  the 
reverence  for  the  maple  as  very 
strong  in  mediaeval  Germany.  It 
was  drawn  into  the  courtyard  of 
the  palace,  and  wine  poured  on  it. 
If  the  tree  were  felled,  it  was  by 
one  who  must  remove  his  hat,  and 
say,  on  his  knees,  ‘ Good  maple, 
give  me  of  thy  wood,  and  I will 
give  thee  of  mine  when  it  grows  in 
the  wood ! ’ 

Black  Thorn  furnished  the  ma- 
terial from  which  divining-rods 
were  made  in  Mecklenburg  and 
Oldenburg.  It  is  believed  to  cure 
various  illnesses — especially,  if  ga- 
ll ered  at  Easter,  erysipelas.  Made 


into  crosses  and  stuck  in  manure,  it 
will,  according  to  a Bohemian  super- 
stition, keep  one  safe  from  all  pranks 
of  witches  on  W alpurgis-night.  In 
Suabia  the  missionaries  declared 
that  the  thorn-crown  of  Christ  was 
made  from  this  tree,  as  in  England 
and  France  they  ascribed  the  same 
honour  to  the  hawthorn,  which  on 
that  account  still  bears  in  the  latter 
country  the  name  of  V epine  noble. 
In  Austria,  on  Good  Friday,  it  is  com- 
mon to  find  boys  thrusting  ‘ thorn- 
apples  ’ in  the  hair  of  little  Jews, 
with  reference,  it  would  seem,  to 
Christ’s  crown  of  thorns.  The  same 
legend  underlies  the  German  story 
of  ‘The  Jew  in  the  Thorn-bush.’ 
In  England  the  popular  reverence 
for  the  May-thorn  was  consecrated 
in  the  legend  of  the  Glastonbury 
thorn,  said  to  have  blossomed  out 
of  Arimathaean  Joseph’s  staff,  indi- 
cating so  the  spot  where  he  should 
build  Glastonbury  Church.  ‘ At  the 
very  hour  that  Christ  was  born,’ 
wrote  old  Layton,  ‘ it  will  spring, 
bourgeon,  and  bear  flowers.’  The 
common  name  of  the  witch,  hag , is 
the  same  as  haw,  the  hawthorn  being 
the  hedge- thorn ; this  coincidence 
may  not,  however,  be  due  to  the 
magical  craft  of  the  witch,  but  only 
to  the  habit  of  those  presumed  to  be 
such  of  sitting  under  the  hedges. 

The  sanctity  of  the  White  Thorn 
seems  to  have  come  from  Borne. 
Virgil  (Eel.  v.)  says  that  at  the 
death  of  Daphnis  the  thistle  and 
thorn  sprang  up : 

Pro  molli  viola,  pro  purpureo  narcisso, 

Carduus  et  spinis  surgit  paliurus  acutis. 

This  paliurus  may  have  been  the 
ramnos  of  Dioscorides,  which  he 
says  was  hung  over  doors  against 
enchantments.  The  same  is  said 
of  Ovid’s  spina  alba  (our  haw- 
thorn). Janus  (Fasti,  vi.  129)  pre- 
sents to  the  goddess  Carna  the 
white  thorn,  to  avert  calamity  from 
her  household : 

Sic  fatus,  spinam  qua  tristes  pellere  posset 
A.  foribus  noxas  (hsec  erat  alba)  dedit. 
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Belladonna  is  esteemed  in  Bohe- 
mia to  be  a favourite  plant  of  the 
devil,  who  watches  it,  but  may  be 
drawn  from  it  on  Walpurgis-night 
(when  it  has  the  power  to  make 
horses  strong)  by  letting  loose  a 
black  hen,  after  which  he  will  run.1 
The  name  refers  to  an  ancient  belief 
that  the  nightshade  is  the  form  of 
a fatal  enchantress.  The  famous 
apples  of  Sodom,  which  charmed 
by  their  beauty  and  turned  to  dust 
on  the  lips,  have  been  identified 
by  Hasselquist  as  of  the  same 
family,  Solanice.  (See  Apoc.  Boole  of 
Wisdom , x.  7.)  Boughs  of  the  Plum 
are  placed  over  the  windows  and 
doors  to  keep  away  witches  ; and,  in 
Austria,  the  same  tree  is  planted  to 
protect  fields  against  mice.  The 
Chestnut  in  Russia  is  held  to  be 
efficacious  against  back-ache  and 
gout.  In  East  Prussia  there  is  a 
superstition  concerning  Dog-wood, 
that  its  sap,  absorbed  in  a hand- 
kerchief on  St.  John’s  night,  will 
fulfil  all  wishes. 

Though  the  Pear  was  a favourite 
fruit  in  Bertha’s  garden,  we  find  few 
special  superstitions  concerning  it 
in  Germany  or  England.  There 
are  some  in  France,  which  indicate 
it  as  a charm  to  undo  wicked  spells. 
Dr.  Masius  speaks  of  a traditional 
pear-tree  at  Walserfield,  which  it 
was  said  when  it  again  blossomed 
would  thereby  herald  the  Day  of 
Judgment. 

To  waltz  on  May  Day  or  St.  John’s 
Day,  then  lie  naked  under  a Cherry- 
Tree  and  shake  the  dew  on  one’s 
back,  is  in  Brandenburg  the  pea- 
sant’s prescription  for  fever.  If 
the  Bohemian  maiden  is  slandered 
she  will  sometimes  go  and  stand 
under  a cherry-tree,  shake  the  dew 
from  it  on  her  head,  then  call  for 
something  to  eat,  but  before  eating 
give  a portion  to  the  cat  and  the 
dog.  In  East  Prussia,  it  is  said, 
one  must  on  unlucky  St.  James’s 
Day  (July  25)  avoid  climbing  this 
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tree,  as  the  danger  of  breaking  one’s 
neck  will  be  imminent. 

The  field  spirits  which  figure  so 
largely  at  the  present  day  in  the 
superstitions  of  the  Russian  pea- 
santry linger  in  Germany  in  the 
notions  concerning  the  grain,  straw, 
&c.,  which  were  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod believed  to  be  each  under  a 
guardian.  In  Iceland  the  farmer 
guards  the  grass  around  his  field 
lest  the  elves  abiding  in  them  in- 
vade his  crops.  In  the  word  ‘ ce- 
real ’ we  have  the  record  of  the 
faith  in  the  relation  of  Ceres  to  the 
grain,  which  made  the  temple  of 
that  goddess  at  Rome  the  tribune 
of  the  democracy.  The  torches 
with  which  she  searched  for  the 
lost  seed  (Proserpine),  carried  off 
by  the  winter  frost  (Pluto),  and 
raised  it  to  its  flower  again,  are 
still  burning  on  our  altars.  Bertha 
(Berchta,  the  shining,  related  to 
Gr.  Trip,  fire)  was  the  Ceres  of  the 
German  mythology  ; and  all  such 
winds  and  clouds  as  affect  the  crops, 
but  do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
storms,  were  believed  to  be  arranged 
by  her.  In  the  Odenwald,  near 
Rodenstein,  the  ruined  castle  of  the 
Wild  Huntsman,  there  is  a weird 
rock  called  the  Wilde  Weibclienstein, 
believed  to  be  the  haunt  of  a little 
woman  who  comes  forth,  when 
some  one  is  late  in  harvesting,  and 
cuts  the  corn  and  binds  it  into 
sheaves  behind  the  reapers,  with 
astonishing  celerity.  This  is  Ber- 
tha again.  She  protected  the  grain 
so  formidably  that  children  were 
warned  that  they  must  not  go 
into  a field  where  it  was  growing 
for  fear  the  wehr-wolf  (whose  howl 
they  could  hear  in  the  wind) 
would  seize  them.  On  the  contrary, 
in  Schleswig  one  is  safe  from  the 
wehr-wolf  in  a corn-field.  Three 
handfuls  of  grain  were  solemnly 
given  to  every  animal  on  Christmas 
night  in  Franconia  ; and  in  Eastern 
Prussia  three  grains  of  corn,  each 


1 This  superstition  about  the  fondness  of  the  devil  for  a black  hen  is  also  found  in 
Niederbrackel,  Holland. 
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cut  thrice  through  with  a knife, 
were  given  to  a cow  about  to  calve. 
Twelfth-tide  brooms  were  held  po- 
tent against  witchcraft.  One  laid 
on  the  threshold  over  which  cattle 
are  driven  would  keep  them  from 
evil  possessions  the  year  round ; 
and  if  the  axe  and  broom  be  crossed 
on  the  same,  the  cattle  will  surely 
find  their  way  back.  The  straw 
held  sacred  in  Sweden  as  yule-straw 
was  appropriated  by  Christianity. 
It  was  declared  thatwhen  the  Virgin 
Mary  brought  forth  her  Babe  she 
laid  him  on  this  straw.  The  Galeum 
verum  luteum  is  called  Our  Lady’s 
bed-straw,  and  has  been  painted  by 
1ST.  Poussin  under  the  infant  Jesus. 
In  the  more  ignorant  regions  of 
Sweden  customs  prevail  of  scatter- 
ing yule-straw  in  the  fields  to  help 
their  harvest,  giving  a little  of  it 
to  the  cattle,  putting  some  of  it  in 
the  nests  of  fowls,  and  making  it 
into  a bed  for  the  whole  family  to 
sleep  upon  on  Christmas  night.  To 
find  two  stems  of  straw  crossed  is 
unlucky. 

The  story  of  ‘ Pippin  ’ preserves 
a bit  of  folklore.  A gnome  con- 
ceives a passion  for  a miller’s  maid, 
whom  he  finds  sleeping  in  an 
enchanted  wood.  On  condition 
that  she  shall  become  his  wife, 
he  saves  her  and  her  parents 
from  decapitation,  by  so  charming 
her  wheel  that  it  spins  pure  gold 
out  of  common  straw.  Being  be- 
loved by  a prince  she  breaks  faith 
with  the  gnome,  who,  while  she  is  on 
the  wTay  to  the  church  to  be  mar- 
ried, carries  her  away  to  his  en- 
chanted castle,  from  which,  how- 
ever, she  is  rescued  by  the  prince. 
The  legend  is  another  instance  of 
the  old  belief  that  every  yellow 
growth  derived  its  tint  from  the 
gold  in  the  earth. 

The  flower  growing  amid  corn, 
if  the  eyes  are  stroked  with  it, 


prevents  sight  from  failing.  It  is 
esteemed  good  for  serpent  bites 
and  fevers  to  take  into  the  mouth 
the  earliest  shoots  of  the  corn  in 
spring.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oldenburg  corn  stalks  are  strewn 
about  the  house  in  which  a corpse 
lies  to  prevent  further  misfortune 
to  the  family.  If  one  finds  a 
double  ear  of  corn  in  Voigtland, 
he  straightway  puts  it  above  the 
looking-glass  as  a security  against 
lightning  ; and  in  the  same  country 
destiny  is  read  in  corn  grains. 
In  Jutland  the  Polytrichum  com- 
mune is  called  Loki’s  oats,  and 
when  there  is  a shimmering  motion 
in  the  air  it  is  said,  ‘ Loki  is  sow- 
ing his  oats.’  Loki  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a devil  to  be  found  in 
the  Northern  mythology,  and  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  sowing 
weeds  among  the  good  seed.  This 
is  possibly  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
‘ sowing  one’s  wild  oats.’  The  rhi- 
nanthus,  or  yellow-rattle,  is  called 
in  Jutland  Loki’s  purse.  Millet 
(which  will  not  be  eaten  by  birds 
if  sown  after  sunset)  was  much  used 
in  ancient  German  festivals.  The 
old  dragon  (lightning),  who,  when 
fiery- red,  dropped  gold  somewhere 
on  the  ground,  and  when  blue 
betokened  plenty  of  grain,  was  said 
to  be  fed  on  millet  in  his  earthly 
form  (the  serpent)  and  so  it  was 
said  that  millet,  eaten  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  would  make  one 
rich.  Grass  blades  give  second- 
sight,  and  the  sod  out  of  which 
they  grow  is  potent  against  witches. 

The  Onion,  deemed  in  ancient 
Egypt  a symbol  of  the  universe, 
which  was  thought  similarly  made 
of  concentric  foldings,  is  in  Bohemia 
used  for  fortune-telling.  Hung  up 
in  rooms,  it  draws  to  itself  mala- 
dies that  would  otherwise  fall  on 
the  inmates.  Chives,  if  eaten  on 
Green  Thursday,  protect  against 


1 In  Persia  the  heavenly  serpent  is  the  rainbow ; and  from  the  character  of  the 
rainbow  as  of  good  omen,  and  that  of  the  serpent  as  a guardian  of  treasures,  may 
have  been  derived  the  saying  that,  if  one  come  to  the  end  of  a rainbow,  he  will  find 
there  a bag  of  gold. 
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the  evil-eye.  On  the  eve  of  a fes- 
tival Gaelic  is  given,  in  Bohemia, 
to  the  house-dog,  the  cock,  and  the 
gander,  to  make  them  fearless. 
The  adoption  of  the  Leek  as  the 
national  device  of  Wales  has  been 
commonly,  but  unsatisfactorily,  ex- 
plained as  the  result  of  its  having 
the  old  Cymric  colours,  green  and 
white.  An  inscription  on  one  of 
the  Pyramids  shows  that  the  leek 
was  the  food  of  the  poor  in  ancient 
Egypt,  and  it  is  possible  the  phrase 
‘ to  eat  the  leek  ’ may  be  connected 
with  that  fact.  At  Delphos  it  was 
ordered  that  the  gardener  who,  on 
the  day  of  Theoxenia,  offered  the 
largest  leek  of  the  species  Gethyllis 
to  Leto  should  receive  a portion 
from  the  holy  table  ; for  Leto  when 
pregnant  with  Apollo  had  longed  for 
a leek. 

In  Russia  it  is  still  a belief 
among  the  peasants  that  on  St. 
John’s  night  the  fern  flowers,  and, 
as  the  finder  of  the  flower  will  get 
from  it  all  that  is  said  to  come  of 
the  four-leaved  shamrock  in  Ire- 
land, I was  assured  in  that  country 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
persons  walking  amidst  ferns  at 
midnight — the  only  hour  when  the 
flower  can  be  seen — at  the  sacred 
time  of  the  year  mentioned.  The 
same  superstition  exists  in  Thurin- 
gia. On  that  night,  as  is  said  in 
Bohemia  and  the  Tyrol,  the  fern 
seeds  shine  like  fiery  gold.  In  early 
times  fern  seed  was  called  ‘wish- 
seed,’  and  one;  who  held  it  would 
find  hidden  treasures,  which,  where 
the  seeds  were  scattered,  would  re- 
veal themselves  in  veins  of  bluish 
flame  in  the  earth.  The  sap  of  this 
flowering  fern  conferred  eternal 
youth.  In  the  Tyrol  the  Osmunda 
regalis,  called  ‘ the  blooming  fern,’ 
is  placed  over  the  door  for  good 
luck.  In  Bohemia  the  traveller  will 
take  fern  seed  along  for  good  hap. 
But  the  seeds  which  reveal  treasures 
and  procure  all  desires  are  not  so 
easy  to  get.  According  to  the  Sua- 
bians  they  can  only  be  got  just  be- 


fore midnight  at  Christmas.  They 
are  under  keeping  of  the  devil  (in 
Russia  it  is  a serpent  still),  and  one 
must  prepare  for  the  quest  by  re- 
fraining from  church  during  Epi- 
phany, and  thinking  as  much  as 
possible  of  Satan.  The  seeker  takes 
his  stand  at  a cross-road  where  a 
corpse  has  passed ; that  is  the  spot 
where  ghosts  and  demons  swarm  on 
Christmas  night,  and  they  try  to 
make  each  one  who  passes  speak  or 
laugh.  Those  who  do  either  the 
devil  tears  to  pieces.  They  who 
go  on  in  silence  will  get  the  shining 
fern.  On  old  St.  John’s  .night 
(July  8,  now  ‘ Kiliansnacht ’),  in 
Bohemia,  one  decorated  with  the 
‘ blooming  fern  ’ is  said  to  become 
invisible.  There  one  must  lay  a 
communion  chalice-cloth  under  the 
fern,  and  collect  the  seed  which  will 
fall  before  sunrise.  When  one  car- 
ries the  fern  which  secures  treasure 
he  will  be  followed  by  adders, 
which  guard  the  gold.  This  is  the 
Lithuanian  form  of  the  superstition. 

The  Blasting-koot,  Sprengwurzel 
(commonly  called  Springwurzel), 
is  probably  a fern  root.  Pliny 
records  the  superstition  concern- 
ing it  almost  in  the  same  form 
in  which  it  is  now  found  in  Ger- 
many. If  anyone  touches  a lock 
with  it,  the  lock,  however  strong, 
must  yield.  In  Switzerland  it  is 
carried  in  the  right  pocket  to 
render  the  bearer  invulnerable  to 
dagger  or  bullet ; and  in  the  Harz 
it  is  said  to  reveal  treasures.  One 
cannot  easily  find  it  himself,  but 
generally  the  woodpecker  (accord- 
ing to  Pliny  that  or  the  raven ; in 
Switzerland  the  hoopoe ; in  the 
Tyrol  the  swallow)  will  bring  it 
under  the  following  circumstances  : 
When  the  bird  visits  its  nest  the 
nest  must  be  stopped  up  with  wood. 
The  bird  will  open  it  by  touching  it 
with  Sprengwurzel.  Meantime  a 
fire,  or  a red  cloth,  must  be  placed 
near  by,  which  will  so  frighten  the 
bird  that  it  will  let  the  magical  root 
fall. 
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IN  THE  HIGHLANDS: 

THE  liat  on  the  writer’s  head  is 
napless.  Its  material  is  yield- 
ing. Its  brims  are  wide  and  curl- 
ing,  resembling  in  some  measure 
those  of  the  hat  worn  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
head  within  the  hat  is  tired,  yet 
already  drinking  in  refreshment 
from  the  quiet  and  beautiful  scene. 
This  is  a Highland  strath.  Down 
it  flows  a great  river.  The  hills 
rise  from  the  narrow  plain  on  either 
side  of  the  river.  The  plain  has 
many  cornfields : yellow,  just 

reaped : this  is  midway  in  August. 
The  hills  bear  thick  woods  of  dark 
green  : oak,  pine,  birch.  [There  is 
perfect  stillness.  The  trees  are 
motionless  and  silent : there  is  only 
the  pleasant  ripple  of  the  river,  a 
quarter  of  a mile  away,  making  the 
common  stillness  more  perceptible. 
Over  all,  the  subdued  evening  light, 
though  the  last  of  the  sunset  is 
blazing  up  the  valley.  Thus  closes 
the  first  of  the  Holidays. 

The  relief  and  enjoyment  of 
the  holiday  time  do  not  begin  with 
the  beginning  of  that  time,  if 
you  have  been  long  over- driven. 
A horse,  when  its  harness  is  taken 
off,  is  instantly  aware  that  the 
burden  is  gone.  It  is  not  quite 
so  with  the  human  being,  out  of 
harness  for  the  while.  The  blessed 
rest  takes  some  little  space  to  make 
its  presence  sensible.  The  jarring 
effects  of  escaped  worry  remain 
after  the  worry  has  been  escaped : 
as  the  amputated  limb  is  present  to 
delusive  consciousness  long  after  it 
is  absent  in  fact.  Indeed,  the 
weariness  and  worry  are  never  felt 
so  oppressively  as  in  the  earliest 
days  of  rest.  You  are  no  longer  in 
the  attitude  of  resistance  to  them. 
Snappish  and  irritable  you  are,  my 
friend,  for  the  first  day  or  two : 
then  the  good  begins.  Gradually 
and  slowly  you  get  the  good  of  rest. 
A bodily  wound,  though  treated 
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with  the  utmost  skill  to  the  end  of 
being  cured,  will  grow  worse  before 
it  grows  better.  The  course  of  in- 
flammation must  be  run,  with  its 
inevitable  pain : then  healing  be- 
gins. So  with  overwork  and  the 
consequent  weariness.  They  will 
make  themselves  more  painfullyper- 
ceptible  for  a little  while  after  the 
rest  begins  which  yet  is  to  relieve 
them  and  take  them  quite  away. 

Then  it  is  not  easy  to  do  nothing 
wisely  and  well.  If  truth  were 
told,  many  disappointed  holiday- 
seekers  could  say  this.  They  re- 
turn to  work  the  fitter  for  the  work, 
but  well  aware  that  they  have  not 
truly  enjoyed  the  rest.  When  you 
are  tired  by  the  ever-recurring 
task,  you  think  it  would  be  delight- 
ful to  have  leave  to  do  nothing. 
Deep  in  human  nature  is  the  root 
of  the  fallacious  belief,  that  the  re- 
verse of  what  is  evil  must  be  good : 
the  reverse  of  what  is  irksome  must 
be  pleasant.  It  is  not  so.  While 
absolute  physical  exhaustion  lasts, 
there  may  be  enjoyment  in  simply 
resting : but  in  a little  while,  the 
whole  nature,  body  and  mind,  will 
demand  something  to  do.  And 
skill  will  be  shown  in  presenting 
what  indeed  is  nothing,  in  such 
guise  that  it  may  seem  something 
and  satisfy  the  demand  for  some- 
thing. The  great  problem,  set 
before  many  men  each  returning 
autumn,  is,  How  to  rest,  so  as  not 
merely  to  get  the  good  of  the  holi- 
day, but  to  enjoy  it  while  it  is 
passing  over.  By  ceasing  from  the 
every-day  grind  for  certain  weeks 
in  August  and  September:  by  simply 
resting,  and  doing  nothing ; you 
will  get  good  out  of  your  hpliday- 
time : you  will  be  refreshed,  and 
grow  stronger,  and  go  back  fitter 
for  work  and  indeed  eager  for 
work.  But  how  to  be  happy  mean- 
while ? How  to  enjoy  the  time  of 
rest,  as  well  as  profit  by  it  P 
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There  are  plenty  of  organisations 
for  the  intellectual  training  of 
human  beings,  at  least  in  their 
youth.  All  places  of  education, 
from  the  famous  University  down 
to  Dotheboys  Hall,  are  ostensibly 
designed  for  this  end.  Some  places 
of  education,  specially  those  of  the 
lowest  and  worst  kind,  pretend  to 
add  moral  training.  I mean  de- 
signed moral  training : every  place 
where  the  young  human  being  lives 
through  the  impressionable  years  of 
youth,  must  be  a place  of  moral 
training  whether  it  intends  to  be 
so  or  not.  But  after  manhood 
comes,  the  man  must  train  himself, 
intellectually  and  morally.  For  his 
intellectual  guidance,  he  may  find 
in  this  life  many  helps.  For  his 
moral  guidance,  very  few.  If  you 
want  to  acquire  a new  science  or 
master  a new  language,  you  know 
how  to  set  about  the  task.  If  you 
want  to  know  how  to  meet  a dis- 
appointment, how  to  break  yourself 
of  an  unworthy  jealousy,  how  to 
get  rid  of  some  ingrained  prejudice 
that  possibly  makes  you  dislike  and 
contemn  large  classes  of  your  fel- 
low creatures,  it  is  not  so  plain 
■what  you  have  to  do.  Of  course, 
the  sermons  you  hear  on  Sundays 
ought  to  help  you  in  such  things 
-as  these.  If  they  were  what  they 
ought  to  be,  they  should  supply  a 
constant  influence  tending  to  lift 
up,  to  invigorate,  to  nerve,  to  push 
(in  brief)  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  to  be  sorrowfully  confessed 
that  they  often  fail  to  do  all  this. 
There  are  men  from  whom  flows 
out  a healthful  moral  atmosphere 
for  which  all  near  them  are  the 
better : but  such  men  are  the  rare 
exceptions.  You  cannot  find  one 
for  each  parish  in  Britain,  however 
keenly  you  search  for  them  and 
highly  you  pay  them.  And  never 
from  any  preacher,  good  or  bad, 
have  I heard  a discourse  on  the 
way  to  do  nothing  profitably  and 
pleasantly. 

There  is  in  this  world,  indeed,  a 


great  Organisation,  with  a Head 
claiming  to  be  infallible,  and  with 
a great  number  of  very  skilful 
agents,  which  will  (if  applied  to) 
undertake  the  charge  of  a man,  out 
and  out.  It  will  undertake  the 
Direction  (such  is  the  wrord)  of 
everything  a man  or  woman  need 
do.  Among  other  things,  it  will 
tell  you  how  to  spend  the  recurring 
holiday,  giving  that  needful  rest 
another  name.  But  such  human 
beings  as  do  not  see  their  way  to 
believing  that  the  instructions  of 
this  great  Organisation  are  sure  to 
be  right,  are  left  to  their  private 
judgment:  on  this,  as  on  weightier 
matters. 

I have  been  informed  by  some 
who  pretend  to  know,  that  in  the 
Church  of  Home,  when  a man,  as- 
serting himself  as  one  mindful  of 
the  claims  of  religion,  feels  that  the 
world  is  gaining  too  much  upon 
him  ; that  he  is  growing  worldly  of 
heart  and  mind,  and  being  bustled 
out  of  everything  beyond  the  mere 
power  to  wearily  plod  through  the 
day’s  task ; he  makes  a Betreat,  as 
they  call  it.  He  goes  away  to  some 
quiet  place,  a long  way  off,  where 
others  are  gathered  who  feel,  ac- 
cording to  their  diverse  natures, 
somewhat  as  he  does:  where  the 
never-failing  worries  of  his  daily 
life  are  forgotten,  and  where  he 
devotes  himself  to  a round  of  re- 
ligious services  and  duties.  I sup- 
pose, too,  he  is  placed  under  the 
care  of  a spiritual  physician,  much 
versed  in  the  charge  of  sick  and 
weary  souls,  and  skilled  to  present 
to  such  just  the  aspects  of  truth 
which  they  can  bear.  I do  not 
know  whether  any  bodily  remedies 
are  added.  There  he  is  gradually 
rested.  His  mind  rights  itself. 
Morbid  impressions,  which  had 
grown  almost  into  fixed  ideas  and 
incessant  tormentors,  die  away. 
The  moral  skin,  which  had  become 
too  sensitive  for  peace,  grows 
healthily  thick  and  hard.  He  gra- 
dually becomes  able  to  snap  his 
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fingers  (so  to  speak)  in  the  face  of 
things  -which  had  appeared  serious 
troubles  and  threatening  foes.  He 
comes  back  to  his  work  another 
man. 

The  writer,  for  some  time  past, 
has  seldom  been  able  to  express 
any  argument  to  a close  without 
seeing  an  answer  to  it,  or  to  finish 
any  statement  in  what  he  esteems  as 
probable  truth,  without  seeing  that 
it  is  probably  not  true.  It  occurs 
to  him,  looking  back  at  this  descrip- 
tion of  a Roman  Catholic  Retreat, 
that  in  all  likelihood  it  is  entirely 
inaccurate.  Possibly  the  descrip- 
tion which  the  reader  has  just 
glanced  at,  is  rather  (in  its  main 
features)  the  description  of  a hu- 
man holiday,  than  of  a Roman 
Catholic  Retreat.  Probably  in  the 
Retreat,  instead  of  the  mind  being 
allowed  to  right  itself  in  healthful 
leisure  and  change  of  scene,  it  is 
subjected  to  a discipline  fitted  to 
leave  impressions  altogether  mor- 
bid. Possibly  the  true  theoiy  of 
the  Retreat  is,  that  when  a man, 
under  the  influences  of  active  life, 
is  coming  to  common  sense  (which 
seems  unquestionably  much  opposed 
to  sacerdotalism),  he  is  to  be  rapt 
away  into  an  unwholesome  moral 
atmosphere,  and  there  plied  with 
arguments  and  assertions  which 
may  bring  him  to  such  a state  as 
shall  prevent  his  being  amenable  to 
the  suggestions  0f  common  sense 
for  a long  time  after. 

If  this  theory  of  a Retreat  be 
uncharitable,  the  writer  is  sorry  for 
it.  In  this  bright  Autumn  weather, 
one  would  not  willingly  misrepre- 
sent even  a Mahometan  or  Mormon 
doctrine  or  practice : nor  (as  Burns 
puts  it)  ‘ wrang  the  vera  Deil.’  So 
let  us  return  to  the  present  subject 
of  these  desultory  musings. 

It  is  a great  question,  not  yet 
rightly  answered,  how  the  man 
whose  work  is  head-work  ought  to 
spend  his  yearly  holiday- time,  so  as 
to  get  the  greatest  good  out  of  it, 
and  so  as  to  enjoy  it  best  while  it 


lasts.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
at  all,  that  no  intellectual  worker,, 
driving  hard  his  brain  and  nervous 
system,  can  do  without  the  yearly 
holiday- time:  the  entire  intermission 
of  toil,  the  total  change  of  scene  and 
of  air.  The  work  of  this  world,  so 
far  as  it  is  done  by  educated  men,  is 
very  unequally  divided.  Many  men 
are  habitually  and  oppressively 
over-driven:  while  there  are  some- 
even  of  those  who  live  by  their 
profession,  such  as  the  clergy,  who 
plainly  have  next  to  nothing  to  do. 
They  are  free,  for  the  larger  half  of 
the  year,  to  spend  the  week,  from 
Monday  morning  till  Saturday 
night,  in  amusing  themselves.  The 
writer  names  what  has  been  strongly 
pressed  upon  his  own  observation. 
These  privileged  if  useless  mortals 
can  never  know  the  utter  weariness 
of  brain  which  comes  of  hard  head- 
work,  too  long  protracted.  Then 
come  the  days  in  which  everything 
seems  dismal  and  dreary.  Weari- 
ness is  a small  matter ; but  for  the 
wretched  train  of  morbid  results 
which  follows  from  it.  You  take 
cheerless  views  ; and  twisted  views. 
Thank  Goodness  that  you  foioivj our 
views  are  twisted.  Idiotic  fancies 
take  possession  of  you  which  you 
cannot  dismiss.  And  sad  possibili- 
ties which  no  doubt  hang  over 
human  life,  yet  which  it  is  best  not 
to  think  much  of,  because  thinking 
of  them  cannot  avert  them  if  they 
be  appointed  to  you,  keep  coming- 
in  and  staying  too  long.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  gloomy  views  of 
the  uncertainty,  brevity,  and  unsa- 
tisfactoriness of  this  little  life  which 
come  in  seasons  of  depression,  are 
true ; are  all  true.  But  they  are 
not  the  whole  truth;  and  further, 
in  a healthy  condition  you  learn  to 
look  away  from  many  things  that 
are  unquestionably  true.  It  is  our 
manifest  duty  to  close  the  eyes 
against  certain  things,  both  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  the  world  of 
fact,  which  we  could  not  help  seeing 
if  the  eyes  were  opened.  I could 
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easily  give  instances  of  what  I 
mean : but  that  is  just  what  I am 
not  going  to  do.  Forgetfulness  is 
not  under  the  control  of  the  will : 
Archbishop  Whately  thought  that 
one  great  attainment  of  a higher  life 
may  be  that  it  shall  be  as  easy  to 
dismiss  from  the  mind  a painful 
thought,  as  it  is  now  to  turn  the 
eyes  from  an  ugly  prospect:  but 
forgetfulness  of  many  things  comes 
with  a robust  nervous  system.  It 
is  a popular  illusion  that  man  is  a 
rational  animal:  the  largest  and 
deepest  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrives,  and  those  to  which  he  holds 
most  steadfastly,  are  not  arrived  at 
by  reasoning,  or  by  any  process  of 
that  kind.  They  are  the  conclu- 
sions into  which  a man  grows  : and 
the  growth  is  at  least  half  physical. 
And  when  you  are  lowered  in 
nervous  energy  by  that  drain  on 
the  system  which  comes  of  over- 
work, you  are  (so  to  speak)  let 
down  to  a stand-point  from  which 
all  dreary  facts  and  truths  come 
strongly  into  view.  Go  to  the 
Highlands:  rest,  and  get  strong: 
and  the  whole  world  will  change 
its  look  to  you.  Mountains  in  your 
path  will  shrink  to  molehills  : your 
temper  will  turn  hopeful  and  cheer- 
ful ; your  moral  sense  healthily 
robust.  The  sorrows  of  others, 
which  oftentimes  lie  so  heavy  on 
the  heart  that  they  cast  a gloom 
over  all  your  own  life,  and  nullify 
your  comforts  and  successes,  will 
remain  things  to  sympathise  with, 
things  to  fly  at  and  do  your  best  to 
mend ; but  they  will  crush  you 
down  no  more. 

When  you  desire  to  go  away  from 
your  work  for  a little  retreat  or 
holiday  which  shall  be  healthily 
alterative,  it  is  well  to  cross  the 
Channel.  Shallow  is  that  expanse 
of  tumbling  water:  if  St.  Paul’s 
were  set  down  in  the  deepest 
part  of  it,  half  the  dome  would 


be  above  the  flood ; yet  (to  sim- 
ple folk)  it  makes  a wonderful  dif- 
ference. A foreign  country,  to  one 
not  much  hackneyed  in  foreign 
countries,  has  a singular  freshness 
about  it ; even  the  little  effort  of 
expressing  yourself  in  a foreign 
tongue  tends  in  a kindly  fashion  to 
divert  your  thoughts.  If,  on  a 
summer  morning,  you  depart  from 
Charing-Cross  at  7.25  (if  that  be 
still  the  time) ; scurry  at  awful 
speed  through  the  chalky  cuttings 
to  Dover ; wait  a little  at  Calais  till 
the  rapid  Paris  express  is  gone,1  and 
then  more  leisurely  depart  through 
the  level  land  to  Lille ; walk  a 
while  on  the  fortifications ; pause  at 
Mouscron  and  have  your  baggage 
examined ; then,  as  the  evening 
falls,  enter  historic  Ghent  to  abide 
for  certain  days ; you  will  walk 
about  in  the  twilight  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Belfry,  and  the  gables 
of  churches  loftier  than  almost  any 
English  spire,  and  wonder  how  on 
earth  you  bothered  yourself  so  much 
about  the  petty  cares  and  politics  of 
the  parish  far  away.  And  day  by 
day,  as  you  fare  onward  in  your 
pilgrimage  through  Gothic  streets, 
vineclad  hills,  snowy  mountains, 
you  will  regard  Mrs.  Grundy  with 
the  more  contemptuous  defiance, 
if  indeed  you  ever  think  of  her  at 
all.  Does  it  signify  that  the  writer 
has  not  yet  been  rehabilitated  and 
set  on  his  feet  by  the  holiday  rest, 
if  he  goes  on  to  say  that  a drawback 
(to  ordinary  people)  of  travel  in 
foreign  parts  is  this  : if  you  have 
left  your  children  behind  you,  you 
will  often  feel  anxious  as  to  how 
those  little  people  are  getting  on  in 
your  absence  ; no  matter  how  care- 
ful the  hands  in  which  you  have 
left  them  ; for  the  fashions  in  which 
children  will  contrive  to  run  into 
danger  and  mischief  are  really  be- 
yond all  reckoning  up  ? Indeed,  the 
writer,  judging  from  what  he  has 


1 The  words  may  stand.  But  one  reads  them  now,  midway  in  October,  with  a 
sorrowful  heart. 
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seen  of  late  years,  can  hardly  ima- 
gine how  human  beings  grow  up  to 
maturity  unmaimed  or  uninjured  in 
some  dreadful  way.  And  walking 
at  evening  by  the  Rhine,  or  looking 
at  the  Jungfrau  rosy  in  the  sunset, 
a perverse  ingenuity,  forgetful  of 
the  presiding  Providence,  will  some- 
times suggest  possibilities  of  evil 
which  will  take  away  all  enjoyment 
of  scenery,  and  perhaps  send  you  to 
your  chamber  to  endure  a sleepless 
night.  Then  if  you  have  arranged 
that  at  this  post-office  and  the  other 
you  are  to  find  letters  from  home 
on  such  a day,  you  will  feel  con- 
strained to  stick  to  the  appointed 
track  ; and  to  put  away  any  sugges- 
tion of  those  sudden  deviations  from 
all  previous  plans  in  which  is  found 
so  great  a part  of  the  charm  of 
travel.  If  you  were  very  rich  and 
could  carry  all  your  belongings 
with  you,  you  might  combine  the 
freshness  of  foreign  landscapes  with 
the  unanxious  holiday-feeling  of 
the  retreat  nearer  home : but  not 
many  people  are  very  rich.  The 
fact  is  much  to  be  regretted : for 
from  the  want  of  money  arises 
mainly  the  tragedy  of  modern  life. 
Let  us  not  turn  aside  into  too  large 
a subject.  Yet  let  the  writer  record 
his  conviction,  the  result  of  much 
observation,  that  not  only  would 
people  be  incomparably  happier  if 
they  were  better  off,  but  incompar- 
ably better.  Certain  men  he  knows 
who  would  be  eloquent  preachers, 
energetic  parish-priests,  leaders  in 
the  realm  of  speculative  thought, 
were  they  not  ham- strung,  para- 
lysed, by  the  constant  load  of  sordid 
care.  It  was  a bachelor,  with  a 
good  and  ample  income,  who  wrote 
the  famous  verse  about  ‘care’s  un- 
thankful gloom.’  No  man  can  give 
himself  to  the  discussion  of  the 
great  questions  that  concern  hu- 
manity, while  he  cannot  clothe  his 
children  or  pay  his  butcher’s  bill. 
In  a frowsy  dwelling,  pervaded  by 
the  howlings  of  quarrelsome,  neg- 
lected little  wretches,  ever  whacked 


by  a poor  mother  ruined  by  anxiety 
in  temper  and  in  health,  who  could 
be  philosopher  or  poet  ? 

Now  let  us  put  that  away.  It  is 
not  such  a miserable  world,  after 
all.  Let  us  look  about  us. 

It  is  vain  to  describe  scenery.  To 
many  minds,  such  descriptions  con- 
vey no  clear  idea : and  where  a clear 
idea  is  conveyed,  it  is  generally, 
perhaps  invariably,  something  en- 
tirely different  from  that  which  the 
writer  or  speaker  designed.  Facts 
may  be  stated.  This  is  in  the  cen- 
tral Highlands  of  Scotland.  Two 
rivers  run  hard  by.  Under  our  win- 
dows flows  one,  deep,  smooth, 
here  between  banks  of  green 
grass,  and  three  times  as  large 
as  the  Thames.  It  conveys  to  the 
sea  three  times  as  much  fresh 
water.  A quarter  of  a mile  below 
this  spot,  it  is  joined  by  another 
river : swift,  shallow,  brawling, 

two  hundred  yards  across,  rapidly 
rising  in  rainy  weather,  rapidly 
falling.  Each  river  is  spanned  by 
a long  and  graceful  girder  bridge 
of  iron,  carrying  a railway.  One 
of  these  great  bridges  ends  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  little  garden  of 
this  house : and  several  times 

in  the  day  every  inmate  of  the 
house  hastens  to  gaze  at  the  swiftly 
passing  train.  It  roars  by,  and  dis- 
appears in  the  distance  : disturbing 
for  a minute  the  usual  silence  of 
the  lonely  place.  On  either  hand 
rise  great  hills,  following  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  making  that  long 
narrow  valley  which  is  here  called  a 
strath.  The  lower  slopes  of  the 
hills  are  clad  with  rich  woods  : oaks, 
birches,  limes,  planes,  chestnuts. 
Above  the  woods,  the  hills  are 
covered  with  heather,  and  cut  by 
steep  bare  ravines. 

It  has  been  recorded,  that  when- 
soever the  train  passes,  we  all 
hasten  to  gaze  at  it  with  a fresh  and 
lively  interest.  A thunderous  sound 
attends  its  passage  over  the  bridge  : 
and  one  thinks  of  the  extraordinary 
and  prolonged  roar  which  pervades 
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tbe  city  of  Allahabad  when  a train 
tears  along  the  huge  viaduct  which 
some  miles  off  spans  the  great  river. 
Simple  enjoyments,  flavourless  in  a 
more  exciting  life,  gain  a savour 
here.  It  is  a good  sign  of  a human 
being,  old  or  young,  if  he  care  for 
such.  There  cannot  be  anything 
very  bad  about  him.  One  such 
enjoyment  shall  be  named.  Let 
it  be  suggested,  as  a cheap  luxury, 
easy  of  attainment,  that  going  to 
Highland  wildernesses,  you  select 
for  your  home  a place  nigh  to 
a station  visited  daily  by  that 
grand  railway-train  called  the 
Limited  Mail.  Always  with  a cer- 
tain air  of  dignity  do  the  railway 
people  mention  that  name.  Of 
course,  when  one  speaks  of  the 
Limited  Mail  coming  to  a remote 
Highland  station,  it  is  not  intended 
that  the  great  array  of  post-office 
vans  and  carriages  that  tears  away 
nightly  from  Euston  Square  and 
runs  the  first  ninety  miles  without 
a stop,  comes  each  morning,  after 
its  speedy  midnight  flight,  to  our 
little  wooden  shed  amid  the  heathery 
hills,  in  its  entirety.  All  that  is 
meant  is  that  a single  handsome 
carriage,  running  on  six  wheels,  and 
divided  into  compartments  of  dif- 
ferent class,  appears  each  morning 
about  ten  o’clock  in  the  midst  of  a 
good  many  other  carriages,  having 
come  all  the  way  from  London  since 
eight  the  night  before.  The  distance 
is  close  on  five  hundred  miles.  At 
eleven  o’clock  a.m.  here  in  the 
wilderness  we  have  the  London 
letters  and  papers  of  the  night  be- 
fore. Let  not  simple-minded  folk 
like  us  pretend  to  do  other  than  feel 
that  it  is  all  very  wonderful.  And 
it  is  an  interesting  thing  to  such 
people  to  go  down  daily  and  behold 
the  carriages  that  have  come  from 
the  awful  city  and  that  are  going 
thither.  The  traveller  has  his 
choice  of  ways,  far  apart.  By  the 
common  expresses  there  come  two 
London  carriages.  One  is  of  var- 
nished teak  : the  other  is  claret- 


coloured  below  and  white  as  to  its 
upper  half.  A little  south  of  Perth 
these  carriages  will  be  severed.  One 
will  go  by  Berwick,  Newcastle, 
York,  Peterborough,  to  King’s  Cross : 
the  other  by  Carlisle,  Preston,  Staf- 
ford, Rugby,  to  Euston  Square. 
Vast  will  be  the  territory  they  will 
compass ; but  they  will  reach  Lon- 
don as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
same  minute.  How  dazed  these  car- 
riages would  be  if  they  remembered 
all  the  scenes  they  pass  through  ! 
Happily  for  themselves,  they  don’t. 
It  is  so  with  human  beings  who 
have  seen  a vast  deal.  They  are 
neither  the  better  nor  the  worse 
for  it.  Once  upon  a time,  I was 
awe-stricken  in  the  presence  of  the 
man  who  would  incidentally  say, 
‘ When  I was  going  into  Jerusalem,’ 
or,  £ While  I was  staying  at  Damas- 
cus.’ Gradually,  I learned  not  to 
mind.  For  I found  that  Damascus 
had  left  no  more  trace  on  that  man, 
than  the  purple  Grampians  upon 
the  G.  N.  railway  carriage. 

How  the  kindly  rest  sets  one  up, 
as  the  days  go  on  ! Everything  is 
brightening.  I have  occasionally 
felt  almost  as  though  I could  em- 
brace a Dissenter.  The  day  seems 
long  while  it  is  passing  over ; yet 
the  week  looks  like  nothing  when 
it  is  past.  Without  making  any  en- 
quiry, by  an  imperceptible  accre- 
tion of  information  you  come  to 
know  all  about  your  neighbours. 
They  likewise  come  to  know  all 
about  you.  The  neighbours  are 
poor ; they  live  in  a few  scat- 
tered cottages  irregularly  thrown 
down  near  the  Ferry.  Passing 
their  doors,  you  are  aware  of 
the  pleasant  odour  of  burning 
peats.  Every  man,  and  every  wo- 
man, has  that  gentle  and  refined 
address  which  marks  the  High- 
lander ; and  which  has  made  it  be 
said  so  often  by  those  coming  for 
the  first  time  to  such  regions,  that 
Every  Highlander  is  a gentleman. 
Very  different,  indeed,  is  this  cour- 
tesy of  demeanour  from  the  rude 
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and  boorish  tone  to  be  found  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Lowlands  of 
this  eminently  republican  country. 
A great  and  serious  event  of  the 
day  comes  at  eleven  o’clock  each 
forenoon.  At  that  hour  the  post- 
man arrives,  bearing  letters  and 
newspapers.  Doubtless  it  is  the 
case  that  unpleasant  and  even  awful 
communications  sometimes  come 
by  post : yet,  in  the  main,  post-time 
is  an  interesting  and  pleasant  time. 
There  have  been  seasons  in  the  life 
of  many,  in  which  the  daily  recur- 
ring hour  was  anticipated  -with  a 
shrinking  fear,  not  without  reason. 
But  to  most  people,  when  things 
are  going  well,  a large  part  of  the 
interest  of  life  comes  of  the  arrival 
of  their  letters.  And  magazines, 
books,  printers’  proofs,  and  many 
things  beside,  enter  into  the  life  of 
the  household  through  the  same 
channel.  The  entrance  into  your 
apartment  of  the  little  heap,  borne 
by  a careful  hand,  effectually 
arouses  you.  It  is  a blessing  of 
the  country  that  the  post  comes  but 
once  a day.  The  importance  of  the 
great  event  is  frittered  away  when 
what  it  brings,  instead  of  being 
presented  to  you  in  one  mass,  comes 
dropping  in  at  three  or  four  different 
hours.  Thete  is  not  the  strong 
sensation.  Here,  post-time  being 
past,  the  day  restfully  passes  on. 
You  saunter  in  shady  lanes,  in  the 
wonderful  autumn  stillness  : in  the 
bright  autumn  sunshine,  bright  as 
it  ever  used  to  be.  You  stand  and 
look  at  the  river,  where  it  rapidly 
flows  on  between  green  fields,  run- 
ning almost  level  with  its  banks 
after  a day  of  heavy  rain.  You 
gaze  at  the  masses  of  oak  foliage, 
still  green  ; and  the  changed  colours 
of  many  trees,  fading  in  yellow  and 
crimson.  Here  and  there,  you  have 
the  crisp  rustle  underfoot  of  the 
fallen  leaves.  You  get,  systemati- 
cally and  diligently,  through  solid 
reading,  kept  for  such  a leisurely 
space. 

I have  opportunity  [to  read  but 
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little  criticism.  But  in  that  little, 
I have  of  late  read  some  things 
which  seem  to  imply  that  the 
book  must  be  bad  which  a great 
many  people  like ; and  that  the 
book  must  be  good,  or  is  likely 
to  be  good,  or  is  likely  rather 
than  otherwise  to  be  good,  which 
is  liked  by  few.  High-class  work, 
the  work  of  superior  people,  the 
work  of  the  higher  order  of 
intellect,  will  be  liked  by  few. 
I lately  read  a sentence  to  the 
effect,  that  books  to  write  which 
demanded  the  most  elevated  intel- 
lect and  the  highest  culture  will  in 
these  days  not  reach  a sale  of  five 
hundred  copies,  while  a blinded 
public  buy  by  tens  of  thousands  the 
writings  of  A and  B.  Well,  A and 
B may  be  very  bad : but  surely  it 
is  too  much  to  assume  that  the  fact 
that  many  people  take  pleasure  in 
reading  them  proves  it.  This  fact 
rather  looks  the  other  way : going 
to  prove  that  they  cannot  be  so  very 
bad,  after  all.  I am  not  going  to  say 
a word  except  in  entire  good-nature  : 
and  so  I shall  not  even  suggest  it 
as  possible  that  such  criticism  is 
written  by  men  and  women  who 
have  not  been  able  (although  they 
tried  their  best)  to  interest  any 
great  number  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures ; and  who  are  glad  to  put 
their  failure  on  a ground  that 
flatters  their  self-conceit.  Yet  it 
vexes  one  to  read  grudging  aud  de- 
preciatory praise  of  Dickens : praise 
passing  into  a sneer.  He  ‘ hit  the 
middle  class  between  wind  and 
water,’  and  the  like.  At  least, 
when  a man  says  such  things,  he 
should  come  into  the  open.  Who 
are  you,  that  so  speak  of  the  kindly 
genius  gone  that  touched  and 
mended  so  many  hearts  ? Come 
and  stand  side  by  side  with  him 
you  carp  at : then  we  shall  know 
what  your  carping  is  worth  ; and 
possibly,  too,  why  you  carp  so. 
Leaving  the  case  of  that  popularity 
which  is  wide  as  the  English-speak- 
ing portion  of  mankind,  let  us  keep 
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to  the  humbler  level  of  that  depre- 
ciation which  condemns  far  humbler 
folk : which  condemns  the  author, 
the  preacher,  the  painter,  the  essay- 
ist, just  because  many  like  them. 
Surely  this  is  unreasonable.  The 
thing  .may  be  good  though  many 
people  like  it : may  be  bad  though 
liked  by  very  few. 

After  all,  books  are  written  to  be 
read : and  if  they  be  so  written  that 
a great  many  people  like  to  read 
them  ; and  if  this  be  brought  about 
without  pandering  to  what  is  bad 
in  human  nature,  without  appealing 
to  the  baser  instincts  of  the  basest 
of  mankind:  they  are  a success, 
and  must  have  something  about 
them  that  makes  them  deserve 
success.  I do  not  speak  of  the 
horrible  literature  that  corrupts  the 
lowest  that  can  read : that  is  out 
of  the  argument.  There  are  bad 
persons  who4'  like  what  appeals  to 
the  worst  that  is  in  them:  and 
there  is  an  end.  But  those  who  do 
not  live  exclusively  among  excep- 
tionally clever  and  learned  folk : 
those  who  know  the  mass  of  edu- 
cated folk,  of  those  whom  we  call 
ladies  and  gentlemen ; know  that 
they  are  not  very  clever,  not  very 
scholarly  in  the  sense  of  having  the 
classics  at  their  finger-ends,  not 
very  well-informed  in  the  sense  of 
knowing  as  much  as  Macaulay’s 
schoolboy,  not  capable  of  very 
keen  attention  to  very  severe 
thought ; likewise  that  many  of 
them  are  very  apt  to  mistake  the 
meaning  and  purport  of  what  is 
said  to  them  unless  it  be  very 
distinctly  said,  mistaking  it  even 
to  the  extent  of  supposing  that 
just  the  opposite  is  said  of  what 
is  really  said : and  further,  that 
they  read  mainly  for  pleasure’s  sake 
and  not  for  duty’s,  that  they  must 
be  attracted  to  read  or  they  will 
not  read  at  all.  These  things  being 
so,  surely  it  is  a good  work  to 
provide  what  will  please  and  inte- 
rest such  people  without  doing 
them  any  harm : possibly  while 


humbly  pushing  them  in  the  di- 
rection of  being  kind,  forbearing, 
and  contented.  Surely  it  is  a good 
work  to  provide  such  material,  even 
though  an  exceptionally  clever 
fellow  here  and  there — or  possibly 
only  a very  conceited  or  very  envi- 
ous fellow — declares  it  very  inferior 
stuff,  and  attacks  it  and  its  producer : 
criticising  it  as  from  a higher  level, 
and  strongly  conveying  that  he 
could  have  done  a great  deal  better 
himself.  If  the  manufacture  is  up 
to  the  liking  of  about  ninety-five 
educated  men  and  women  in  each 
hundred,  the  writer  may  well  be 
content : and  while  his  superior 
friend,  whose  productions  never 
reached  a second  edition,  rails  on 
him,  may  comfort  himself  in  the 
cheering  prospect  of  a title-page 
whereon  smiles  the  kindly  legend, 
Tenth  Edition  ; or  even  Thirtieth. 

Then,  who  are  the  people  who 
thus  depreciate  what  is  popular, 
and  cry  up  what  is  caviare  to  the 
general : the  latter  including  their 
own  productions  P Are  they  such 
superior  folk  ? Let  us  each  think 
of  those  in  his  own  circle,  who  have 
of  late  been  putting  on  an  air  of 
being  twelve  feet  high.  Probably,  on 
careful  measurement,  these  will  be 
found  to  average  about  three  feet 
and  a half  in  height.  In  the 
writer’s  experience,  intellectual 
pretentiousness  has  not  often  gone 
with  intellectual  elevation.  The 
true  giants  have  ever  been  kind  to 
those  who  are  pigmies  in  compari- 
son. It  would  be  easy  and  pleasant 
to  give  many  instances : but  of 
course  that  cannot  fitly  be  done. 

Perhaps  the  popular  man  had 
it  not  in  him  to  do  anything 
more  than  he  has  done.  But  if  he 
never  evened  himself  to  more  than 
he  has  done,  never  pretended  to 
anything  higher ; there  is  no  reason 
why  you,  being  a great  man  (in 
your  own  judgment),  should  vilify 
and  decry  him  for  not  being  what 
he  never  claimed  to  be.  PicJcwicJc 
is  not  so  great  as  Paradise  Lost. 
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But  Pickwick  never  pretended  to 
be  as  great  as  Paradise  Lost.  And 
Pickwick  finds  its  thousand  readers 
for  every  one  the  greater  work 
finds.  Let  us  face  the  fact,  that 
most  people  take  up  books  when 
they  are  wearied : they  want  read- 
ing which  shall  be  easy,  and  cost 
no  effort;  ‘a  lay  that  shall  not 
trouble  them  to  think.’  And  such 
as  honestly  provide  most  people 
with  that  do  a good  work  and  a 
true.  Such  are  not  intellectual 
giants.  But  they  do  not  pretend  to 
be  so.  Yet  probably  their  inches  are 
at  least  as  many  as  those  of  some 
who  swagger  about,  often  declaring 
that  they  are  twelve  feet  high. 

This  treatise  must  be  finished  ere 
we  go.  And  this  is  the  last  whole 


day.  To-morrow  morning  we  de- 
part. Midway  now  in  September. 
A bright  sunshiny  day : Autumn 
crispness  in  the  air.  The  river 
running  full,  after  abundant  rain. 
The  trees  nearly  as  green  as  ever. 
The  place  has  suddenly  taken  the 
peculiar  look  of  a place  from  which 
one  is  departing.  And  there  has 
arisen  the  feeling,  common  to 
human  beings  at  the  end  of  all 
holidays,  that  one  ought  to  have 
enjoyed  the  place  more,  and  the 
little  holiday  time.  The  inevitable 
task  must  be  entered  on  : inwardly 
one  shrinks  a little  from  it : though 
former  experience  has  taught  that, 
once  entered  on,  it  will  not  be  so 
bad  after  all. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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ON  THE  DROWNING  OF  SHELLEY. 

By  R.  H.  Horne,  Author  of  ‘ Orion,’  &c. 


Let  not  high  verse,  mourning  the  memory 
Of  that  which  is  no  more,  or  painting’s  woe, 
Or  sculpture,  speak  in  feeble  imagery 
Their  own  cold  powers.  Art  and  eloquence, 
And  all  the  shows  o’  the  world,  are  frail 
and  vain 

To  weep  a loss  that  turns  their  lights  to 
shade.  Alastor. 

THE  mind  and  its  emotions  are 
so  happily  constituted,  that  the 
soft  winnowing  wings  of  a few  years 
suffice  to  sweep  away  all  griefs  that 
lie  near  the  surface  of  our  daily 
lives;  but  however  mellowed  the 
bitterness,  and  in  many  cases  even 
sweetened  by  time,  there  are  some 
griefs  and  regrets  which  never  pass 
away.  We  may  leave  them  for 
indefinite  periods,  but  they  never 
leave  us.  The  flame  of  the  altar 
may  die  out,  and  yet  the  embers 
beneath  are  as  living  coals,  ready 
with  the  first  breath  of  wandering 
memories,  or  of  sudden,  apparently 
disconnected,  and  inexplicable  as- 
sociations, to  revive  and  cast  their 
light  upon  every  sacred  image,  and 
every  vague  form,  as  of  old.  How 
•clearly  do  we  trace  in  the  works  of 
the  best  living  authors  the  gleam 
of  those  altar-flames,  the  influence 
of  those  grand  idols  of  the  intellect 
which  first  inspired  their  youth ! 
No  doubt  but  this  is  an  iron  age, 
hard,  logical,  incredulous,  scientific, 
practical ; but  it  is  also  beyond  doubt 
that  the  present  age  is  full  of  poe- 
try, of  spirituality,  of  lofty  aspira- 
tions. Science  itself  is  no  longer 
cultivated  or  esteemed  as  an  intel- 
lectual antithesis  and  opponent  of 
imagination  and  the  ideal ; on  the 
contrary,  the  present  day  beholds, 
in  the  lectures  of  English,  French, 
and  German  savans,  and  of  men  of 
the  highest  qualifications  in  litera- 
ture and  art,  the  happy  union  of 
the  most  profound  physical  experi- 
ments and  theories  with  the  noblest 
exhibitions  of  imaginative  effort  and 


design.  In  the  same  hall,  on  the 
same  platform,  and  sometimes  with- 
in a few  hours  of  each  other,  we 
may  listen  to  the  subtle  speculations 
of  Hamlet  and  to  those  of  Huxley 
or  Tyndall.  An  illustration  of  the 
physical  basis  of  life  ( protoplasm ) 
by  microscopic  examinations  of 
the  common  stinging  nettle ; or 
the  display  and  analysis  of  the 
organic  world  of  impalpable  dust, 
which  makes  up  so  large  a portion 
of  the  literal  breath  of  human  exist- 
ence, and  of  all  the  visible  animal 
creation  around  us,  has  no  longer 
any  cold  and  isolated  region  of 
dogmatic  academies,  sealed  studios, 
and  cryptic  laboratories,  but  may 
now  be  placed  in  fraternal  proximity 
with  readings  from  the  ‘ Witch  of 
Atlas  ’ and  the  ‘ Hymn  to  Intel- 
lectual Beauty,’  or  any  other  ideal 
creations  that  tend  to  elevate  and 
purify  mankind. 

Among  the  numerous  influences 
that  are  always  at  work  in  making 
up  the  full  essence  and  spirit  of  a 
man’s  education,  nobody  will  deny 
one  of  the  very  highest  to  be  poe- 
try. In  using  this  word,  we  shall 
not  mean  what  is  commonly  known 
as  ‘practical  poetry,’ nor  didactic 
poetry,  fugitive  levities,  sectarian 
rhymes,  nor  well-meaning  smooth 
and  flowing  verses  of  any  kind 
‘just  to  wile  away  an  hour;’  but 
that  class  of  poetry  which  calls 
forth  the  finest  powers  of  the  ima- 
gination, opens  up  new  and  en- 
nobling trains  of  thought,  emotion, 
and  hope  in  men’s  minds,  which 
sinks  deep  into  the  heart  no  less 
than  the  intellect,  and  exercises  a 
gracious  and  happy  influence  over 
the  future  career  of  those  whose 
sympathies  are  fully  enlisted  and 
impressed.  Such  has  been  the 
poetry  of  Shelley,  of  Keats,  of 
Wordsworth;  and  such  may  be,  in 
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various  degrees,  the  future  influence 
of  the  poetry  of  several  men  now 
living  (although  only  one  of  them 
is  at  this  day  extensively  read),  none 
of  whom  are  calculated  to  he  popu- 
lar, unless  through  the  medium  of 
a national  education  very  superior 
to  anything  of  which  we  have  any 
present  experience  or  visible  pro- 
spect. 

Who  can  estimate  the  degree 
and  extent  of  the  loss  of  any  such 
divine  influence  as  this,  when  pre- 
mature death  snatches  from  us  such 
a spirit  ? When  we  contemplate  the 
extraordinary  genius  and  martyr- 
like self-devotion  of  character  in 
Shelley  (whatever  slews  different 
minds  may  entertain  as  to  the 
direction  they  took),  commencing 
at  an  age  literally  of  boyhood, 
what  might  we  not  have  anticipated 
from  the  perfect  ripening  and  steady 
advance  from  maturity  to  age  P Is 
it  not  remarkable  how  the  world 
under-rates,  if  it  does  not  entirely 
overlook  for  many  years,  some  of  its 
greatest  blessings  and  benefactors  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seem 
no  bounds  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
will  over-rate  far  less  valuable  pos- 
sessions, some  of  which  are,  in  the 
truth  of  things,  of  scarcely  any 
value  whatever,  except  in  their 
scarcity,  their  laughter -moving 
qualities,  or  from  other  factitious 
accidents  ? In  the  course  of  a lec- 
ture on  the  Life  and  Labours  of 
Faraday,  delivered  last  year  in 
Melbourne  by  Mr.  George  Foord, 
analytical  chemist  and  assayer  to 
the  Victorian  Mint  about  to  be 
established,  an  allusion  was  made 
to  the  extraordinary  value  which 
the  world  agrees  to  place  upon  cer- 
tain precious  stones — such  as  the 
Koh-i-noor , and  others  of  that  class 
— most  of  them  being  at  the  present 
day  in  the  greatest  peril  from  the 
brilliant  imitative  manufactures  of 
the  French.  But  what,  enquired 
the  lecturer,  is  the  real  value  to 
society  of  a gem  which  can  only 
serve  as  the  adornment  of  an  indi- 


vidual, and  add  to  his  or  her  ‘pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance,’  while  it 
only  excites  the  vain  admiration  or 
the  unloving  envy  of  all  beholders 
— in  comparison  with  the  bright 
intellect  of  any  man  whose  life 
and  labours  promote  the  know- 
ledge, the  wisdom,  the  refine- 
ment, or  the  general  good  of  his 
fellow-creatures  in  his  own  period, 
and  perhaps  for  ages  to  come  ? 

‘ Such  a man,’  said  the  lecturer,  ‘ is 
the  true  gem  of  the  world  ; priceless 
beyond  all  others,  though  his  real 
value  may  never  be  fully  estimated 
till  long  after  he  has  passed  away.’ 
So  may  we  say  of  the  loss,  the  pre- 
mature and  melancholy  loss,  of  such 
a pearl  beyond  all  price  as  the  life 
of  Percy  Byssbe  Shelley,  cast  by 
destiny,  and  his  own  persevering 
blindness  to  danger,  into  the  waste- 
ful waves,  and  the  far  deeper  waters 
of  eternity. 

Unfathomable  Sea,  whose  waves  are  years! 

Ocean  of  Time,  whose  waters  of  deep  woe 
Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human  tears  ! 

Treacherous  in  calm,  and  terrible  in  storm, 
Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee, 
Unfathomable  Sea? 

Poems  oj-  1821. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  in  allegory 
only,  or  in  poetical  figures,  that 
Shelley  makes  these  sadly  prophetic 
allusions.  Sometimes  they  even 
take  a humorous  colouring.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Ollier, 
where  he  speaks  of  Southey’s  attack 
upon  him  in  the  Quarterly , he  says  : 

I was  amused,  too,  with  the  finale : it  is 
like  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  an  opera, 
when  that  tremendous  concordant  discord 
sets  up  from  the  orchestra,  and  everybody 
talks  and  sings  at  once.  It  describes  the 
result  of  my  battle  with  their  Omnipotent 
God ; his  pulling  me  under  the  sea  by  the 
hair  of  my  head,  like  Pharaoh  ; my  calling 
out  like  the  devil,  who  was  game  to  the 
last ; swearing  and  cursing  in  all  comic  and 
horrid  oaths,  like  a Prench  postilion  on 
Mount  Cenis;  entreating  everybody  to 
drown  themselves ; pretending  not  to  be 
drowned  myself ; and,  lastly,  being  drowned. 

The  above  appears  in  the  Shelley 
Memorials , edited  by  Lady  Shelley 
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(with  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Ollier),  who,  in  a 
foot-note,  remarks  that  these  allu- 
sions to  drowning  ‘ are  very  sin- 
gular.’ They  are  much  more  than 
that.  Their  continual  recurrence 
in  allegory  and  ideality,  in  fancies 
and  in  matters  of  fact,  in  poetry 
and  in  prose — poems,  narratives, 
essays,  letters — together  with  his 
love,  indeed  his  romantic  passion 
for  boating,  or  4 going  to  sea  ’ at 
all  seasons,  totally  regardless  of  all 
menacing  signs  of  wind  or  waves, 
is  something  really  wonderful.  And 
there  is  another  thing  to  wonder 
at,  viz.  to  find  how  few  have  been 
the  un- Christian  and  wicked  para- 
dings  of  the  favourite  old  saying 
about  ‘ a judgment  ’ falling  upon  a 
sinner.  To  what  can  we  attribute 
this  reticence  among  the  bigots  and 
fanatics  (though  far  less  in  number 
at  the  present  time,  we  rejoice  to 
say)  but  to  the  purity  and  ex- 
altation of  Shelley’s  genius  and 
writings  having  commenced  their 
true  work  in  the  world,  by  their 
influence  being  felt  more  and  more 
deeply  and  extensively  as  every 
year  rolls  onward? 

But,  to  revert  to  Shelley’s  dally  - 
ings  with  Destiny,  his  continual 
‘ temptings  of  his  fate,’  as  the  saying 
goes,  the  collation  will  present  a 
sadly  curious  series  of  under-plots, 
running  like  seas  and  storms,  and 
rivers  and  cataracts  through  the 
whole  of  his  eventful  yet  brief  bio- 
graphy ; with  an  arabesque  border- 
ing of  boats  on  embowered  lakes, 
garlanded  or  impeded  by  flowering 
weeds  and  water-lilies ; while  on 
the  sands  and  pebbles  of  the  margin 
are  seen  the  corals  ‘ made  of  bones,’ 
the  pearls  that  ‘once  were  eyes,’ 
and  the  soft  waving  sedge  and  grass 
that  represent  bis  mortal  garments 
which  have  ‘ suffered  a sea-change.’ 

Passing  over  Shelley’s  delight  in 
boyhood,  and  long  after  the  age  of 


boyhood,  in  setting  little  paper 
boats  on  the  water,  and  being  on 
one  occasion  so  excited  by  the  sport 
as  to  supply  a deficiency  of  paper 
for  the  manufacture  by  folding  and 
pinching  up  a 50 1.  bank-post  bill, 
and  launching  it  on  a pond  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  we  will  just 
chronicle  in  our  list  his  jocular  re- 
mark, quoted  in  a recent  publica- 
tion,1 that  ‘ he  would  like  drowning 
best.’ 

Shelley’s  first  ‘ good  chance’  upon 
the  open  sea  appears  to  have  been 
in  July  1814,  when  he  crossed  one 
evening,  in  an  open  boat,  with  Mrs. 
Shelley  and  her  sister  from  Dover 
to  Calais.  The  wind  rose,  and  with 
it  a ‘ violent  sea.’  They  were  ‘ pro- 
ceeding slowly  against  the  wind, 
when  suddenly  a thunder-squall 
struck  the  sail,  and  the  waves 
rushed  into  the  boat.’  Let  .the 
reader  bear  in  mind  the  simple 
term  of  an  ‘ open  boat,’  i.e.  a boat 
not  protected  by  any  deck,  so  that 
if  she  ships  a few  heavy  seas  in  a 
storm,  with  no  time  for  baling,  or 
one  very  heavy  sea,  there  is  every 
probability  that  she  will  go  down. 
After  this  first  experience,  there- 
fore, it  would  appear  that  they 
were  ‘ taught  ’ to  try  the  very 
same  chance  on  every  available 
occasion. 

Sleeping  at  Dettingen,  we  arrived  the 
next  morning  at  LofFenburgh,  where  we 
engaged  a small  canoe  to  convey  us  to 
Mumpli.  I give  these  boats  this  Indian 
appellation,  as  they  were  of  the  rudest  con- 
struction— long,  narrow,  and  flat-bottomed: 
they  consisted  merely  of  straight  pieces  of 
board,  unpainted,  and  nailed  together  with 
so  little  care  that  the  water  continually 
poured  in  at  the  crevices,  and  the  boat 
perpetually  required  emptying.  The  river 
was  rapid,  and  sped  swiftly,  breaking  as  it 
passed  on  innumerable  rocks  just  covered 
by  the  water : it  was  a sight  of  some  dread 
to  see  our  frail  boat  winding  among  the 
eddies  of  the  rocks,  which  it  was  death  to 
touch , and  when  the  slightest  inclination  on 
one  side  woxdd  instantly  have  overset  it. — 
History  of  a Six  Weeks’  Tour. 


1 Memoir,  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  preceding  the  annotated  Poetical  Works  of  Shelley. 
Moxon,  1870. 
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In  order  to  proceed  to  Mayence, 
a boat  was  hired  by  Shelley,  and 
the  wind  being  4 violently  against  ’ 
them,  of  course  they  started.  4 Sud- 
denly the  river  grew  narrow,  and 
the  boat  dashed  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  round  the  base  of  a rocky 
hill  covered  with  pines.’  But  as 
nothing  serious  happened,  Mrs. 
Shelley  says.  4 the  following  morn- 
ing we  pursued  onr  journey  in  a 
slight  canoe  ’ (far  more  fragile  than 
the  previous  boat),  4 in  which  every 
motion  was  accompanied  with  dan- 
ger.’ But  they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  persuaded  to  abandon  this 
very  promising  canoe  for  the  dili- 
gence par  eau.  Nevertheless  they 
had  a narrow  escape  : 

The  river  was  now  of  considerable  width, 
and  tossed  by  the  wind  into  large  waves. 
The  same  morning  a boat,  containing  fifteen 
persons,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  water, 
had  npset  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
every  one  in  it  perished.  We  saw  the  boat 
turned  over,  floating  down  the  stream.  This 
was  a melancholy  sight,  yet  ludicrously 
commented  on  by  the  batelier ; almost  the 
whole  stock  of  whose  French  consisted  in 
the  word  seulement.  When  we  asked  him 
what  had  happened,  he  answered,  laying 
particular  emphasis  on  this  favourite  dis- 
syllable— £ C’est  seulement  un  bateau,  qui 
etait  seulement  renverse,  et  tous  les 
peuples  sont  seulement  noyes.’ 

Arrived  at  Geneva,  tbey  bire  a 
boat,  the  first  thing,  and  sail  on  the 
lake  every  evening,  the  boat  being 
4 managed  ’ by  Shelley  and  the  two 
ladies  ; that  is  to  say,  they  allowed 
the  boat  to  sail  pretty  much  after 
4 its  own  sweet  will,’  whether  they 
went  gliding  along  upon  a 4 glassy 
surface,’  or  were  4 speeded  by  a 
strong  wind.’  As  to  the  possibility 
of  an  npset,  not  a thought  ever 
crosses  any  one  of  the  party,  and 
Mrs.  Shelley  shares  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  delightful  sensation  of 
4 the  tossing  of  the  boat,’  which 
4 raises  their  spirits  ’ and  4 inspires 
them  with  unusual  hilarity.’  These 
delights  are  renewed  on  every  avail- 
able opportunity  throughout  this 
little  tour ; we  are  told  that  they 
continually  enjoy  their  ‘evening 


excursion  on  the  water  ;’  and  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  did  not  occa- 
sionally indulge  in  the  same  during 
thunder  and  lightning.  It  is  ob- 
vious  that  in  all  these  matters 
Shelley  had  inspired  his  fair  com- 
panions with  his  own  spirit.  They 
all  felt  they  had  4 charmed  lives.’ 

One  night  we  enjoyed  (sic)  a finer  storm 
than  I had  ever  beheld  before.  The  lake 
was  lit  up,  the  pines  on  Jura  made  visible, 
and  all  the  scene  illuminated  for  an  in- 
stant, when  a pitchy  darkness  succeeded, 
and  the  thunder  came  in  frightful  bursts 
over  our  heads  amid  the  darkness.  . . . 
We  left  Evian  on  the  following  morning, 
with  a wind  of  such  violence  as  to  permit 
but  one  sail  to  be  carried.  [It  is  only  sur- 
prising that  Shelley  did  not  urge  them  to 
carry  two.]  The  waves  also  were  exceed- 
ingly high,  and  our  boat  so  heavily  laden 
that  there  appeared  to  be  some  danger. — 
Shelley's  Letters. 

Here  is  the  scene  which  occurred 
when  Shelley  left  Meillerie  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Byron : 

The  wind  gradually  increased  in  vio- 
lence, until  it  blew  tremendously ; and  as 
it  came  from  the  remotest  extremity  of  the 
lake,  produced  waves  of  a frightful  height, 
and  covered  the  whole  surface  with  a chaos 
of  foam.  One  of  our  boatmen,  who  was  a 
dreadfully  stupid  fellow,  persisted  in  hold- 
ing the  sail  at  a time  when  the  boat  was  on 
the  point  of  being  driven  under  water  by 
the  hurricane.  On  discovering  his  error, 
he  let  it  entirely  go,  and  the  boat  for  a 
moment  refused  to  obey  the  helm ; in  addi- 
tion, the  rudder  was  so  broken  as  to  render 
the  management  of  it  very  difficult ; one 
wave  fell  in,  and  then  another.  My  com- 
panion, an  excellent  swimmer,  took  off  his 
coat ; I did  the  same ; and  we  sat  with  our 
arms  crossed,  every  instant  expecting  to  be 
swamped.  The  sail  was,  however,  again 
held,  the  boat  obeyed  the  helm,  and  still 
in  imminent  peril  from  the  immensity  of 
the  waves,  we  arrived  in  a few  minutes  at 
a sheltered  port,  in  the  village  of  St. 
Gringoux. — Shelley’s  Letters. 

Shelley  declares  that  his  sensa- 
tions of  terror  at  this  near  prospect 
of  death  were  subordinate  to  those 
of  pain  and  humiliation  at  the 
thought  that  his  companion  would 
risk  his  own  life  in  attempting  to 
save  him.  And  this  brings  us  to  a 
fact,  almost  as  remarkable  as  his 
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passion  for  the  water,  viz.  that  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  learn  to 
swim.  He  who  asserted,  and  his 
whole  course  of  life  shows  how  truly, 
that  nothing  stopped  him  which  he 
had  resolved  to  do ; he  who  had 
such  astonishing  powers  of  applica- 
tion and  industry  to  acquire  any 
sort  of  knowledge  he  desired  ; who 
could  devote  hour  after  hour  to  any 
language  and  science,  any  number 
of  volumes  of  prose  or  poetry,  hour 
after  hour  in  boating  matters,  or 
pistol-shooting  at  a pumpkin,1  never 
thought  it  important  or  advisable, 
though  so  constantly  in  peril  of  his 
life  from  drowning,  to  devote  half 
an  hour  a day  for  a fortnight  or  less 
to  learning  to  swim  a few  yards, 
or  keep  himself  afloat  for  a time. 
How  little  would  have  saved  him  ! 
His  boat  was  watched  by  Captain 
Roberts  from  the  top  of  Leghorn 
lighthouse.  Several  other  vessels 
were  sailing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  they  were  all  obscured  by 
the  dark  storm  at  the  same  time. 

‘ When  the  cloud  passed  onward,’ 
writes  Mrs.  Shelley,  ‘Roberts  looked 
again,  and  saw  every  other  vessel 
sailing  on  the  ocean  except  the 
little  schooner,  which  had  vanished.’ 
It  seems  that  the  boat  was  not  cap- 
sized, but  had  shipped  a heavy  sea, 
which  had  carried  her  down,  as  she 
was  found  at  the  bottom  with  nearly 
all  her  gear  uninjured.  The  opinion 
that  the  little  boat  had  been  run 
down  by  a larger  craft  for  the  sake 
of  plunder  must  surely  be  a wild 
conjecture,  as  there  were  too  many 
vessels  near  at  hand.  By  one  or 
other  of  these  Shelley  must  have 
been  picked  up  had  he  been  able  to 
swim  but  for  a short  time,  or  sim- 
ply to  float  about ; and  besides  this, 
Captain  Roberts  would  have  seen 


him  and  sent  a boat  immediately  to 
his  assistance.2 

This  fatal  boat  had  been  built 
by  Captain  Roberts,  who  had,  how- 
ever, thought  the  design  of  it  bad, 
and  so  did  Captain  Trelawney,  who 
offered  the  model  of  an  American 
schooner ; but  the  bad  and  unsafe 
model  was.  preferred.  Shelley  is 
described  as  not  being  at  all  expert 
in  managing  a boat ; moreover,  it 
is  obvious  that  he  had  a constant 
habit  of  reading  or  writing  upon 
the  water,  and  leaving  the  boat  to 
take  care  of  herself.  He  appears 
to  have  been  reading  Keats’s  JEve 
of  St.  Agnes,  a leaf  of  which  was 
doubled  back,  ‘ as  if  hastily  thrust 
away  wThen  Shelley,  absorbed  in 
reading,  was  suddenly  aroused  by 
the  bursting  squall !’  How  astonish- 
ing all  this  seems  ! He  evidently 
never  kept  any  ‘ look-out  ’ for  the 
weather.  Or,  if  he  did  look,  it 
wrould  appear  that  he  almost  always 
chose  to  embark  when  there  were 
signs  of  bad  weather ; and,  at  any 
rate,  no  bad  weather  ever  stopped 
him.  On  the  fatal  day  in  question 
the  omens  were  enough  to  have 
alarmed  anyone  who  was  capable 
of  apprehending  danger  on  the 
sea.  ‘ The  day  was  terribly  hot, 
with  a dull  dense  calmness  ; clouds 
wrere  gathering  from  the  south- 
west, black  and  rug’ged.  The 
Genoese  mate  of  the  Bolivar  (Lord 
Byron’s  vessel)  remarked  too  truly 
to  Trelawney  that  “ the  devil  was 
brewing  mischief.”  ’ Under  these 
circumstances,  the  self- doomed  poet 
puts  out  to  sea,  with  a volume  of 
HSschylus  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
volume  of  Keats  in  his  hand  ! He 
regarded  the  sea  only  as  a highly 
poetical  object,  full  of  serene  or 
terrible  delights  ; in  fact,  not  as 


1 We  ride  out  every  evening  as  usual,  and  practise  pistol-shooting  at  a pumpkin;, 
and  I am  not  sorry  to  observe  that  I approach  towards  my  noble  friend’s  [Byron’s] 
exactness  of  aim. — Shelley's  Letters. 

2 And  how  little  would  have  saved  the  brave  Captain  Burgoyne  ! It  was  evident 
that  he  could  not  venture  a few  yards  in  a rough  sea,  so  as  to  reach  the  boat  that  bore 
the  other  survivors. 
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another  element,  but  his  own  quite 
as  much  as  the  earth.  Swimming, 
except  in  a boat,  -was  out  of  the 
question. 

But  there  was  just  one  occasion 
on  which  the  idea  of  swimming 
occurred  to  him,  or  was  suggested, 
and  what  he  did  was  very  charac- 
teristic, and  * of  a piece  ’ with  all 
the  rest.  He  rushed  at  once  into 
deep  water  (to  do  the  thing  off- 
hand, and  not  to  learn  the  art),  and 
would  certainly  have  been  drowned 
but  for  the  prompt  assistance  of  a 
friend. 

If  Shelley  could  feel  and  act  in 
this  manner  in  his  practical  life,  we 
can  little  wonder  at  his  method  of 
treating  the  element  of  water  in  his 
poems.  But  he  does  something 
else,  as  will  be  admirably  illustrated 
in  the  following  unique  extract 
from  ‘The  Revolt  of  Islam,’  in  which 
‘ a diver  lean  and  strong  ’ winds  his 
‘ long  arms  ’ round  Cythna,  and 
clasps  her  feet  ‘ with  his  knees  like 
iron,’  in  order  to  bear  her  under 
the  water.  How,  to  an  expert  in 
the  art,  this  would  be  possible, 
because  such  a man  could  swim 
very  well  even  when  bound  hand 
and  foot,  by  a supple  action  of  the 
body;  besides  that,  in  the  present 
case,  one  arm  could  often  be  spared 
from  his  burden.  In  this  just  pos- 
sible but  certainly  very  trying  posi- 
tion of  the  limbs  for  swimming  or 
diving  in  a special  and  intricate  di- 
rection, he  plunges  with  her  ‘ among 
the  closing  waves.’  They  pass 
‘ through  many  a cavern,’  and 
among  mighty  shapes  of  sea- 
monsters,  ‘that  fled  in  wronder,’ 
and  ‘ among  mightier  shadows,’ 
until,  getting  under  a dark  rock, 
the  diver  touches  a golden  chain, 
and  a sound  like  thunder  arises  : 

XI 

A stunning  clang  of  massive  bolts  re- 
doubling 

Beneath  the  deep — a burst  of  waters 
driven 

As  from  the  roots  of  the  sea,  raging  and 
bubbling ; 


And  in  that  roof  of  crags  a space  was  riven. 
Through  which  there  shone  the  emerald 
beams  of  heaven, 

Shot  through  the  lines  of  many  waves 
inwoven 

Like  sunlight  through  acacia  woods  at 
even, 

Through  which  his  way  the  diver  having, 
cloven , 

Passed  like  a spark  sent  up  out  of  a fiery 
oven. 

XII 

And  then,’  she  said,  ‘ he  laid  me  in  a cavo- 
Above  the  waters.’ 

Canto  VII. 

How,  although  the  performance 
of  the  diver  in  bearing  Cythna 
(wTho  is  not  a fairy,  we  must  re- 
member, but  a mortal  fair  one) 
through  all  these  submarine  vicissi- 
tudes is  sufficiently  wonderful,  the 
yet  more  wonderful  thing  is  that 
the  poet  has  totally  forgotten  the 
necessity  for  breathing  all  this  time  l 
Supposing  a life-trained  pearl-diver 
capable  of  enduring  the  fabulous 
periods  which  have  now  and  then 
been  stated  without  any  reliable 
authority,  how  did  the  lady  escape 
the  usual  suffocation  ? This  thought 
never  occurred.  Before  the  depar- 
ture of  the  diver  it  does  just  cross 
the  poet’s  imagination  that  he  must 
‘rest  one  moment,’  and  he  then 
effects  his  escape  by  dashing  down- 
wards through  ‘ a fountain  round 
and  vast,’  in  which  the  ‘imprisoned 
wave  boiled  and  leaped  perpe- 
tually,’ and  thus  ‘ winning  the 
adverse  depth  ’ — altogether  a feat 
which  will  puzzle  any  swimmer 
of  fifty  years’  experience  to  feel 
at  all  sure  that  he  rightly  under- 
stands. 

The  foregoing  passage  may  cer- 
tainly be  taken  as  one  of  the  ex- 
treme illustrations  of  this  poetical, 
peculiar,  and  most  romantic  phase 
of  Shelley’s  mind  ; but  though  so 
highly  romantic  they  all  are  yet  in- 
tended as  appertaining  to  real  life, 
and  not  to  fairy-land  and  the  fine 
abstractions  of  the  ideal.  In  this 
latter  treatment  of  the  subject  he 
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not  only  surpasses  everybody  else, 
but  at  times  almost  surpasses  him- 
self. Not  to  speak  of  the  passage 
where  he  says,  4 My  soul  is  an  en- 
chanted boat,’  which  4 floats  on  the 
silver  waves  ’ of  a fair  siren’s 
4 sweet  singing,’  let  the  reader  turn 
to  the  poem  of 4 The  Witch  of  Atlas,’ 
and  particularly  note  verse  xlii., 
where  he  makes  a boat  fly  down 
4 earthquaking  cataracts,  ’ and 4 under 
unfathomable  chasms,’  which  be- 
come 4 the  sepulchre  ’ of  the  pas- 
sengers, till  they  ‘tear  a subterra- 
nean passage  for  the  river.’  The 
descent  of  the  boat  4 down  the  hoar 
precipice  of  spray  ’ is  upborne  by 
4 circling  sunbows.’  As  this  beau- 
tiful poem  appeared  at  a time 
when  it  was  the  critical  custom  to 
denounce  or  ridicule  everything 
Shelley  wrote,  it  seems  wonderful 
that  no  delighted  vulture  ever 
managed  to  pounce  upon  these 
passages.  Treating  them  dis- 
honestly as  realities,  or  even  as 
possible  romances,  how  preposterous 
must  they  appear ! The  feat  of  the 
diver  with  Cythna  is  only  impossible 
from  the  poet’s  obvious  forgetfulness 
of  the  number  of  minutes  they  must 
have  been  under  water. 

If  we  now  look  for  an  extreme 
illustration  of  Shelley’s  real-life 
view  of  this  subject,  we  are  imme- 
diately reminded  of  his  4 having 
more  than  once  declared’  (as  we 
find  in  the  Memoir  of  Rossetti  and 
elsewhere)  4 that,  in  any  such  con- 
tingency, he  would  be  no  trouble 
to  anybody,  but  go  down  at  once.’ 
Taking,  then,  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples as  the  extremes  of  the  real 
and  the  ideal,  it  may  safely  be  as- 
serted, that  if  all  were  collected  in 
prose  and  verse  of  the  intermediate 
passages  on  this  subject,  they  would 
nearly  fill  a small  volume.  We  can 
only  afford  space  for  a few  more  of 
these  illustrations. 

I have  better  health  than  I have  known 
for  a long  time — ready  for  any  stormy 
cruise.  When  will  the  ship  be  ready  ? — 
Shelley's  Letters , December  18,  1819. 


I have  lately  been  voyaging  in  a sea 
without  my  pilot  [all  this  is  said  figuratively, 
but  how  exactly  like  the  ordinary  fact  !] ; 
and  although  my  sail  has  often  been  torn, 
my  boat  become  leaky,  and  the  log  lost,  I 
have  yet  sailed,  in  a kind  of  way,  from 
island  to  island,  &c.  I have  been  reading 
Calderon  without  you. — Shelley’s  Letters, 
November  16,  1819. 

Lady  Shelley,  in  Chapter  XI.  of 
her  extremely  interesting  volume, 
alludes  to  the  shallowness  in  some 
places  of  the  waters  of  the  Arno, 
to  meet  which  Shelley  4 contrived  a 
boat  of  laths  and  pitched  canvas,’ 
his  Italian  friends  warning  him  that 
4 the  amusement  would  lead  to  his 
death.’  On  one  occasion  this  thing 
of  4 shreds  and  patches  ’ got  en- 
tangled among  weeds,  and  was  up- 
set. Shelley  was  extricated,  though 
he  fainted  from  the  cold.  In  the 
very  next  sentence  we  are  informed 
that  he  took  Mrs.  Shelley  a trip  to 
the  mouth  of  the  same  river,  ‘where 
the  stream  was  then  high  and  swift,’ 
the  fatal  fascination  appearing  to 
increase  with  the  danger. 

We  proceeded  with  a contrary  wind  to 
Clarens,  against  a heavy  swell.  I never 
felt  more  strongly  ...  A thousand  times, 
thought  I . . . 

What  did  the  poet  feel  so  strongly 
on  this  occasion  of  danger,  and  what 
did  he  think  of  a thousand  times  P 
That  he  would  not  repeat  these 
temerities,  or  that  he  would  learn 
to  swim  ? Ear  from  it ! He  felt 
and  thought  only  of  Julia  and  St. 
Preux  in  La  Nouvelle  Heloise ! This 
occurs  in  one  of  Shelley’s  letters 
from  Geneva.  And  again : 

Shelley  and  I (wrote  Captain  Williams) 
made  a stretch  off  the  land,  to  try  her. 
. . . In  short,  we  have  now  a per- 

fect plaything  for  the  summer.  [The  fatal 
boat,  since  known  not  to  have  been  sea- 
worthy.] . . . When  Shelley  was  on 

board,  he  had  his  papers  with  him,  and 
much  of  the  1 Triumph  of  Life  ’ was  written 
as  he  sailed  or  weltered  on  that  sea  which 
was  soon  to  engulf  him. — Mrs.  Shelley’s 
Notes  on  the  Poems  of  1822. 

The  poet  really  acted  on  all  these 
occasions  as  though  he  thought  his 
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soul  had  truly  been  like  an  £ en- 
chanted boat,’  and  therefore  his 
body  was  perfectly  safe  in  any  sea. 
In  the  lovely  poem  of  £ Rosalind 
and  Helen  ’ there  is  a sweet  and 
most  child-like  description  of  a 
child’s  boat : 

Sometimes  a dry  leaf  for  a boat, 

With  a small  feather  for  a sail;  &e. 

Just  the  thing  Shelley  would  him- 
self have  ventured  in  if  he  could 
have  found  a leaf  and  a feather 
large  enough ; and  his  wife  would, 
with  smiling  joy,  have  accompanied 
him.  An  admirer  of  the  poet  (an 
Irish  gentleman)  has  often  been 
heard  to  say  it  was  a mercy  he  did 
not  manage  to  get  drowned  twenty 
times.  But  of  all  passages  in  his 
poems  which  recognise  drowning  as 
a reality,  nothing  can  be  more  pro- 
foundly pathetic  and  magnanimous, 
and  nothing  more  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  Shelley,  than  that  in 
which  a spirit  sings : 

I alit 

On  a great  ship,  lightning-split ; 

And  speeded  hither  on  the  sigh 

Of  one  who  gave  an  enemy 

His  plank — then  plunged  aside  to  die. 

Prometheus  Unbound. 

Here  is  a direct  description  of 
the  apparent  exultation  of  the  in- 
furiate sea  over  the  sinking  poet : 

My  song,  its  pinions  disarranged  of  might, 

Drooped.  O’er  it  closed  the  echoes  far 
away 

Of  the  great  voice  which  did  its  flight  sus- 
tain— 

As  waves  which  lately  paved  his  watery 
way 

Hiss  round  a drowner’s  head  in  their  tem- 
pestuous play. 

Ode  to  Liberty,  1820. 

The  poet’s  very  idea  of  music 
often  takes  the  form  of  some  sea- 
born sorrow.  When  the  spirit  is 
mute,  he  says,  the  heart’s  echoes 
have  no  song : 


No  song  but  sad  dirges, 

Like  the  wind  in  a ruined  cell, 

Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  seaman’s  knell. 

Poems  of  1822. 

Mrs.  Shelley  alludes,  with  intense 
and  placid  emotion  and  the  pathos 
of  a quiet  despair,  to  the  prophetic 
character  of  the  last  stanza  in  the 
‘Adonais,’  as  directly  applicable  to 
Shelley — the  manner  of  his  loss  and 
his  star-like  immortality.  There  is 
another  poem,  much  less  known, 
being  very  juvenile,  the  closing 
lines  of  which  might  with  equal 
truth  have  been  applied  to  herself : 

Oh!  how  could  false  hope  rend  a bosom 
so  fair  ? 

Thy  love’s  pallid  corse  the  wild  surges  are 
laving ; 

O’er  his  form  the  fierce  swell  of  the  tempest 
is  raving ; 

But  fear  not,  parting  spirit ! Thy  goodness 
is  saving 

In  eternity’s  bowers,  a seat  for  thee  there. 

Shelley’s  Lake  Storm,  1808. 

It  may  be  said  frankly,  and  with- 
out either  shame  or  boasting,  that 
we  English  are  a very  matter-of- 
fact,  unpoetical,  prose-loving  people ; 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  the 
incongruous  fact  that  England  has 
produced  more  really  fine  poets, 
from  Geoffrey  Chaucer  down  to  this 
very  day,  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  believe  it  will  be  fully  recognised 
by  all  who  take  profound  and  re- 
fined views  of  national  education, 
that  anyone  who  renders  Great 
Britain  more  poetical,  in  the  true 
sense  and  bearing  of  the  term,  con- 
fers a signal  and  valuable  service 
on  his  country.  That  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley  has  done  this,  Lady  Shelley 
claims  for  him  in  the  Memorials 
modestly,  but  most  justly ; and  the 
admirers  of  the  poet,  whom  they 
regard  as  one  of  the  divine  £ dead 
kings  of  melody,’  may  be  pardoned 
for  thinking  that  he  has  done  this 
in  the  highest  degree. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  MODERN  ITALIAN  ART.1 


ITALIAN  art  of  to-day,  like  its 
literature,  is  too  much  a reflec- 
tion of  the  past.  The  former  espe- 
cially is  kept  in  existence  rather  by 
its  traditions  and  erudition  than  by 
an  understanding  of  the  life  of  to- 
day. Government  considers  it  a 
duty  to  foster  art  by  means  of 
academies,  competitive  exhibitions, 
free  lectures,  and  the  annual  pur- 
chase of  certain  works.  Art,  like 
other  education,  being  made  a pen- 
sioner of  the  State,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  public  assumes  no 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  except 
under  official  pressure  or  profes- 
sional clap-trap,  when  some  per- 
sonal interest  is  at  stake.  There“are 
no  Italian  buyers  of  works  of  art  to 
speak  of.  Works  purchased  by  the 
Government  are  usually  put  where 
they  are  little  seen.  In  general  they 
are  not  worthy  of  exhibition.  Ussi’s 
forcible,  realistic,  melo  - dramatic 
painting  of  the  Expulsion  of  the 
Duke  of  Athens  seems  to  have  ex- 
hausted him,  as  he  has  accomplished 
nothing  of  moment  since.  The 
immense  scenic  pictures  of  the 
Destruction  of  the  Cimbri  by  Ma- 
rius, by  Altamura,  clever  in  some 
details  of  design  and  composition, 
are,  as  wholes,  dead  in  colour,  and 
mere  art-rant,  marking  the  last 
stage  of  decadence  of  high  historic 
work.  Fedi’s  marble  group  of  the 
Rape  of  Polyxena  has  been  placed 
by  the  Florentines  in  competitive 
proximity  to  the  works  of  Michel 
Angelo,  Donatello,  Cellini,  and  Gio- 
vanni di  Bologna.  It  is  a note- 
worthy example  of  the  Italian  habit 
of  looking  behind  instead  of  around 
or  before  in  art  and  literature. 
Although  the  closely  stuck  drapery 
has  a look  of  being  just  taken  out  of 
a wash  tub  and  wrung,  and  a falling 
figure  is  always  a grave  aesthetic 
defect,  like  stuttering  in  speech, 
yet,  as  a composition,  it  is  a clever  as 
it  is  a favourable  illustration  of  the 


capacity  of  the  modern  academicians 
to  treat  whatever  motives  may  be 
presented  to  them  in  a skilful  man- 
ner, devoid  of  other  ambition  than 
to  make  an  effective  tableau. 

The  pest  of  modern  classical  and 
religious  art  is  the  predominance 
given  to  the  model.  So  that  this  is 
conspicuous,  and  the  artist  himself 
intrusively  manifested  by  visual 
evidences  of  academic  legerdemain, 
the  fundamental  idea  is  left  to  shift 
for  itself ; but  of  very  shame  at 
its  ignoble  position,  it  hides  its 
ethereal  form  from  mortal  eyes.  If 
an  author  has  nothing  to  say,  fine 
words  only  serve  to  make  his  ignor- 
ance more  evident  to  those  who 
look  beneath  the  surface  of  things. 
This  is  equally  true  of  art,  though 
the  assthetic  senses  being  more 
susceptible  to  flattery  at  first  blush 
than  the  other  intellectual  faculties, 
because  of  their  general  want  of 
training,  they  are  oftener  deceived 
into  accepting  the  show  for  the 
substance  of  truth.  How  common  it 
is  now  to  see  what  are  called  beauti- 
ful works  without  any  deeper  emo- 
tion than  a "transient  admiration  of 
their  clever  execution  ! They  fade 
at  once  out  of  the  memory.  Art 
of  this  character,  however  learned 
and  arrogant,  has  no  legitimate 
claim  on  the  people  if  its  motive 
be  foreign  to  their  sentiments  and 
understanding. 

Benvenuti’s  showy  frescos  in  the 
Medicean  Chapel  at  Florence,  and 
his  stupendous  cartoons  hung  up 
like  trophies  in  the  Church  of  San 
Francesco  at  Arezzo,  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  modern  eclecticism  after  the 
David  style,  as  are  Canova’s  sculp- 
tures of  his  classical  schooling. 
But  all  similar  work,  tasteful  and 
admirable  as  it  may  seem,  ranks  as 
prize  art,  and  may  be  developed 
anywhere  by  forced  culture  and 
rewards  of  merit.  Deriving  no 
sustenance  from  the  life  of  a people,. 
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the  sensation  it  excites  is  partial 
and  transitory,  giving  way  to  the 
next  novelty  of  {esthetic  fashion. 
Its  valuable  technical  qualities  work 
mischief  when  mistaken  for  high 
art  itself.  Unless  Italy  ceases  as 
entirely  to  live  in  her  old  {esthetic 
as  in  her  effete  ecclesiastical  and 
political  training,  her  promise  of  a 
future  in  art  commensurate  to  her 
ancient  renown  is  absolutely  no- 
thing. New  Italy  has  to  make  its 
gods  in  its  own  image.  A nation, 
like  an  individual,  can  make  a 
genuine  character  for  itself  only  by 
strenuous  exertions  in  harmony 
with  its  specific  conditions.  Now, 
the  clever  artists  of  Italy  look  two 
ways  at  once  for  guidance — one  eye 
turned  on  antiquity,  and  the  other 
to  the  Imperial  French  school, 
which  is  as  bad  a guide  in  re- 
founding their  national  art  as  are 
Napoleonic  ideas  in  remodelliug 
their  government. 

As  examples  of  mediaeval  faith 
and  earnestness  to  contrast  with 
modern  treatment  of  similar  mo- 
tives, look  at  the  Gothic  tombs  of 
Ubertino  di  Bardi  in  Sta.  Croce, 
Florence,  by  Giottino ; and  of  Niccolo 
Acciajuoli  by  Orgagna  in  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  of  the  Certosa. 
Some  living  artists  might  give 
more  correctly  modelled  or  drawn 
conventional  figures  to  support  the 
sarcophagus  onto  receive  the  risen 
Bardi  in  the  heaven  to  which  he 
looks  with  clasped  hands,  but  not 
one  could  compose  a monument  so 
Christian  in  feeling,  and  so  tho- 
roughly beautiful  and  elegant  in 
form,  and  with  such  purity  of 
design.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Orgagna’s  monument  of  the 
knightly  founder  of  the  Certosa.  He 
lies  on  his  back  in  full  armour,  in 
marble  sleep,  with  a calm  assur- 
ance of  immortality  lighting  up  his 
war-worn  features.  The  face  of 
Donatello’s  warrior  saint  of  Eng- 
land in  fighting  guise,  awaiting 
the  attack  of  the  arch  enemy  of 
man,  is  not  more  aglow  than  his. 


There  is  still  another  sepulchral 
monument  which  forcibly  illustrates 
the  superiority  of  idea  and  execution 
of  the  medievalists  in  work  of  this 
nature  over  all  subsequent  artists ; of 
which,  not  to  speak  of  the  inane  pro- 
ductions of  the  present,  the  pompous, 
tasteless,  empty-minded  monuments 
of  the  later  Renaissance  in  Santa 
Croce  at  Florence,  like  those  erected 
to  Michel  Angelo  and  Dante,  are 
conspicuous  examides.  The  one 
referred  to,  seldom  visited,  is  in  the 
little  church  of  San  Francesco  di 
Paolo  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Bellosguardo,  and  was  put  up  in 
memory  of  Federigo,  Bishop  of 
Fiesole,  a.d.  1459.  Being  the  work 
of  Lucca  del  Robbia,  it  is  grandfy 
simple  and  realistic — as  broadly 
treated,  but  with  more  repose  of 
style,  as  Michel  Angelo  himself 
could  have  done.  Nowhere  is  the 
spiritual  hope  of  ‘ sleeping  in  Jesus  ’ 
more  admirably  prefigured  than  in 
the  placid  slumbers  of  the  pious 
prelate  : evidently  he  will  rise  to 
joy  unspeakable  at  the  first  note  of 
the  trumpet  of  resurrection. 

Turn  now  to  Dupre’s  ,cPieta, 
a much-lauded  specimen  of  the 
Christian  art  of  a.d.  1847.  Some 
may  claim  that  the  drapery  and 
anatomy  are  more  scientifically 
treated  than  in  the  mediaeval  sculp- 
ture, though  they  do  not  appear  to 
me  as  being  as  correct  in  relation 
to  the  impression  to  be  conveyed  as 
a whole,  however  true  any  special 
detail  may  be.  The  composition  is 
one  of  the  frantic-ludicrous  efforts 
which  the  sensational  art  of  the  day 
delights  in ; Dupre’s  Cain  being 
another,  though  less  absurd,  exhibi- 
tion of  spasmodic  posing  of  limbs 
and  features  in  lieu  of  real  passion. 

The  Neapolitan  Morelli  paints 
sacred  subjects  in  a less  ludicrous, 
declamatory  manner,  but  after  a 
curious  style,  equally  removed  from 
any  profound  feeling.  He  is  versa- 
tile and  clever,  but  neither  sincere 
nor  skilful  enough  to  revive  the 
dubious  merits  of  the  Spagnuola 
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school  of  his  native  city,  whose  tech- 
nical eccentricities  he  affects. 

Ill-fated  Bastianini,  whose  coun- 
trymen allowed  him  to  starve  on  the 
wretched  stipend  of  a bric-a-brac 
dealer,  until  they  awoke  to  his 
merits  only  to  see  him  die,  was  a 
noteworthy  exception  to  the  general 
want  of  original  talent  and  genuine 
feeling  of  modern  Italian  sculptors. 
The  authorities  of  the  Louvre  have 
borne  striking  testimony  to  his  capa- 
city of  modelling  after  the  forcible, 
realistic  manner  of  the  school  of 
Donatello,  by  buying  for  thirteen 
thousand  six  hundred  francs  his  well- 
known  bust  of  the  Florentine  poet 
Jerome  Benivieni,  who  flourished  in 
the  fifteenth  century ; an  imitation  of 
the  style  in  vogue  at  that  period. 
It  was  modelled  from  the  person  of 
a cigar  maker  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  the  poet’s  time,  and  sold  to  an 
antiquary  for  three  hundred  and 
sixty  francs,  who  resold  it  to  a 
French  dealer,  of  whom  his  Govern- 
ment bought  it,  installing  it  among 
the  genuine  works  of  Michel  Angelo, 
Settignano,  and  Cellini.  Other  spe- 
cimens of  his  ability  to  recall  the 
souvenirs  of  the  best  Italian  sculp- 
ture have  been  likewise  sold  as 
genuine  antique. 

If  Italy  were  to  lose  the  mis- 
directed stimulus  of  government, 
and  the  foreign  demand  for  her  me- 
chanical repetitions  and  imitations 
of  her  former  art,  principally  in  its 
cheaper  decorative  aspects,  every 
semblance  of  her  old  art  life  would 
be  gone.  She  now  proffers  the 
cheapest  market  for  aesthetic  com- 
monplaces. When  the  desire  of 
art  is  limited  to  grubbing  among 
the  half-buried  works  of  former 
ages,  it  is  well  to  obtain  it  on  the 
spot  where  its  objects  can  be  manu- 
factured with  the  utmost  facility. 
Still  the  realistic  spirit  of  the  age 
is  showing  itself  even  here.  True, 
there  is  no  landscape  art  proper,  as 
at  the  north.  Italians  of  the  upper 
class,  when  they  walk,  which  they 
seldom  do,  apparently  consider  it  a 


positive  hardship  or  else  a dainty 
condescension  on  their  part  towards 
mother  earth,  for  which  she  should 
be  proud.  To  complete  their  satis- 
faction in  their  brief  promenades, 
they  must  be  followed  like  shadows 
by  lackeys  in  livery,  at  a set  distance, 
and  be  surrounded  by  a throng  of 
fashionists  whose  personal  appear- 
ance eclipses  in  their  eyes  any 
charms ; of  nature.  All  Italians 
have  an  intense,  lively  admiration, 
in  general  volubly  expressed,  for 
the  charms  of  the  human  figure. 
But  what  Italian  gentleman  ever 
looks  on  the  landscape  in  the  hearty 
English  manner  of  enjoyment, 
makes  any  exertion  to  reach  it,  or 
ever  alludes  to  it  in  conversation  ? 
Those  who  own  villas  show  a sort 
of  kid-glove  taste  for  gardens, 
mostly  trimmed  and  arranged  after 
a barber- shop  fashion  ; a rococo  ar- 
rangement of  flower-pots,  fountains, 
vases,  bric-a-brac  objects,  and  redun- 
dant sculpture,  sometimes  painted 
wooden  figures,  sentinels  on  duty, 
and  miniature  forts  and  castles,  with 
geometrically  laid  out  walks,  and 
vegetation  cut  and  tormented  into 
all  sorts  of  unnaturalness  and  for- 
mality. The  oddest  bit  of  decora- 
tive sculpture  I ever  saw  was  in  a 
Roman  villa : it  consisted  of  a 
painted  stone  sheet  or  piece  of  domes- 
tic drapery,  hanging  out  of  a mock 
window  as  if  to  air  or  dry.  The 
tradesman  takes  his  taste  from  his 
superiors.  With  them  artifice  equally 
distorts  or  misrepresents  nature — 
only  its  forms  are  more  on  the  scale 
of  toys.  As  for  the  average  peasant, 
any  genuine  sympathy  with  the 
landscape  would  be  an  intellectual 
operation  out  of  his  range.  I recol- 
lect calling  the  attention  of  one  to 
a beautiful  view  near  Serravallo. 
The  sole  response  was  that  since  the 
change  of  government  everything 
had  gone  wrong ; meaning  that 
wine,  salt,  and  bread  were  dearer, 
and  beyond  their  connection  with 
the  landscape  it  was  nothing  to 
him. 
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This  universal  apathy  as  regards 
one  of  the  most  simple  and  satis- 
factory sources  of  human  happiness 
in  a country  where  it  most  abounds, 
springs  from  no  inherent  defect  of 
aesthetic  temperament,  but  from  a 
defective  mental  training,  which 
has  made  the  Italians  one  of  the 
most  materialistic  and  least  ima- 
ginative of  modern  peoples.  Ex- 
tremely quick  and  acute  in  observa- 
tion, the  desire  of  the  seekers  of 
pleasure  goes  towards  persons,  or 
that  which,  to  use  their  own  ex- 
pressive phrase,  ‘makes  a figure’ 
in  the  world.  With  the  stu- 
dious it  is  directed  towards  ab- 
stract science,  antiquarianism,  di- 
lettantism, and  whatever  regards 
man’s  past  history  more  than  his 
present  relations  to  the  nature  amid 
which  he  dwells. 

Genre  motives  are  not  so  entirely 
wanting  as  those  of  landscape. 
Some  stone  carvers  put  pantaloons 
on  their  Cupids  as  a concession  to 
modern  realism,  and  sell  scores  of 
stone  Washingtons  and  Franklins,  in 
the  guise  of  little  boys,  to  American 
amateurs  of  the  simple  and  inane 
in  art.  Others  carve  the  fleeting 
modes  of  the  day  in  the  effigies  of 
their  sitters,  without  regard  to 
idealisms  of  any  sort.  There  are  a 
few  genre  painters,  but  of  no  special 
promise.  The  present  incapacity  of 
Italians  in  this  direction  must  be 
seen  to  be  understood.  It  proceeds 
from  the  national  inaptitude  of 
enjoyment  of  this  class  of  motives. 
In  caricature  there  is  far  more 
talent,  somewhat  blasphemous,  irre- 
verent, and  often  severely  personal, 
as  regards  religious  and  political 
topics,  but  of  a much  higher  grade 
than  exists  in  France.  Architecture 
shares  the  low  condition  of  the 
other  branches.  There  is,  however, 
among  persons  of  culture  a loving, 
intelligent  appreciation  of  whatever 
is  fine  in  the  past,  a pride  in  pre- 
serving it,  and  nice  aesthetic  discern- 
ment displayed  in  designs  for  com- 
pleting or  restoring  mediaeval  work 


in  the  likeness  of  the  original.  Yet 
the  restorations  of  the  Duomo  of 
Perugia  are  as  bad  as  can  be,  being 
of  a meretricious,  cafe  order.  Hot 
even  in  America  can  there  be  found 
public  buildings  more  wanting  in 
aesthetic  character  than  recent  edi- 
fices constructed  for  the  Italian 
Government,  especially  in  Florence. 
It  is  inconceivable  how  the  archi- 
tects succeeded,  in  face  of  the  old 
architecture  of  the  city,  in  uniting 
so  much  homeliness  and  wrongness 
of  general  masses,  mostly  sham 
constructive  ornamentation,  to  so 
much  absolute  poverty  or  ugliness 
of  detail.  The  late  Renaissance 
exhausted  the  base  capacities  of 
meretricious  sensuality  and  pride 
of  vulgar  display,  but  this  modern 
no- style  is  the  very  idealism  of 
aesthetic  meanness  and  incapacity. 
Turin  shows  somewhat  better  work. 
The  constructive  features  of  its 
great  railway  station  are  appro- 
priate and  dignified,  manifesting 
fair  invention  in  the  direction  that 
modern  architecture  on  a large 
scale,  combining  popular  uses  and 
needs  with  grandeur  of  effect,  seems 
likely  to  take  ; but  many  of  the 
decorative  details  are  unworthy  of 
its  general  appearance. 

Two  works,  showing  some  ten- 
dency of  modern  Italian  sculptors 
to  escape  out  of  the  idealisms  and 
traditions  of  the  past,  are  necessary 
to  mention  in  this  connection. 
One  of  these  is  the  well-known, 
prosaic  ‘ Dying  Napoleon  ’ of  Vela, 
as  thoroughly  realistic  in  conception 
and  execution  as  the  utmost  stickler 
for  naturalism  in  art  could  desire, 
and  yet  sufficiently  picturesquely 
graphic  in  treatment  to  move  the 
sentiments  to  some  activity  suitable 
to  the  occasion,  without  calling  up 
any  of  the  grandeur  of  circumstance 
that  attaches  itself  to  the  moribund 
warrior.  The  other  is  a pure  bit  of 
idealism  of  a novel  character  for 
that  school.  I refer  to  Corti’s  statue 
of  Satan — not  with  the  traditional 
horns,  hoofs,  and  tail,  a superlative 
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monster  of  ugly  mien,  but  a veritable 
fallen  Son  of  the  Morning ; beauti- 
ful in  form  in  the  Grecian  sense  of 
godlike,  strong  of  limb,  determined 
of  will  and  sinister  of  aspect;  a 
being  enveloped  in  doubt,  despair, 
and  guilt,  but  sufficiently  attractive 
physically  to  cast  a spell  on  man- 
kind, or  to  attract  their  sin-yearning 
sympathies  towards  him.  HLthe- 
tically  considered,  it  is  a genuine 
devil  of  the  right  stamp  to  fascinate, 
tempt,  and  terrify  mortals — one  of 
themselves,  superhumanly  power- 
ful, wicked,  and  ambitious.  But  as 
a conception  it  is  not  so  original  as 
it  looks  at  first  view.  The  Etrus- 
can sepulchral  sculptures  contain 
numberless  figures  of  a correspond- 
ing type  and  import ; beneficent 
and  maleficent  genii  or  furies,  they 
were  called  three  thousand  years 
ago.  It  is,  however,  a wholesome 
symptom  of  progress  to  find  at  least 
one  Italian  sculptor  of  the  day 
going  back  to  the  genius  of  his 
remote  ancestors  for  guidance  and 
motives  in  the  grander  element  of 


art,  in  which  they  were  so  conspi- 
cuously original  and  great. 

Despite  this  example,  for  the 
moment  Italy  has  neither  an  ideal 
art  like  its  old,  nor  has  it  yet  deve- 
loped the  realistic  manner  which 
dominates  in  countries  more  espe- 
cially given  to  democratic  ideas  and 
more  advanced  notions  of  domestic 
life.  But  the  prevailing  disquiet 
points  to  radical  changes  which  may 
finally  recreate  art  on  a more  popu- 
lar and  original  basis,  revivify 
religion,  and  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country.  Unless  this 
is  accomplished,  there  is  even  less 
j)ractical  foundation  for  Gioberti’s 
theory  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Latin  races  in  Italy  than  in  France 
under  the  lead  of  Napoleonic  ideas. 
How  can  any  student  of  history,  or 
statesman,  maintain  such  an  opinion 
in  face  of  the  rapid  advance  and 
increasing  pressure  of  the  Teutonic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  over  all 
the  Latin  forms  of  civilisation  in 
the  present  juncture  of  human  des- 
tiny F J.  Jackson  Tarves. 
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I HAD  long  wished  to  see  Fiji. 

All  or  most  of  the  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  had  been  trodden  by 
my  foot,  but  the  opportunity  to  visit 
this  group  never  presented  itself, 
until  one  morning,  I being  then  in 
New  South  Wales,  the  columns  of 
the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  set  apart 
for  advertising  shipping  contained 
the  announcement  that  the  fine  and 
powerful  steamship  Albion , of  i ,ooo 
tons  register,  would  leave  Port  Jack- 
son  on  May  1 2,  calling  at  the  islands 
eoi  route  to  Japan. 

On  the  day  named,  joined  by  a 
friend,  we  went  on  board  and  found 
the  Albion  an  exceedingly  com- 
fortable and  well-appointed  ship  : 
there  was  much  bustle  and  excite- 
ment, and  the  vessel’s  decks  were  a 
good  deal  crowded.  The  owners, 
•enterprising  men,  were  taking 
cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  as  a speculation 
to  Japan,  and,  to  crown  all,  an 
omnibus,  which  had  seen  consider- 
able service  near  Wynyard  Square 
in  Sydney,  and  was  now  intended 
to  run  between  Yokohama  and  some 
outlying  Japanese  suburb. 

Although  the  Albion  was  too 
deep  at  starting,  we  made  pretty  fine 
weather,  and  in  two  days  sighted 
Lord  Howe’s  Island  and  the  pinnacle 
of  Ball’s  Pyramid,  passing  between 
them. 

In  the  next  few  days  we  had  time 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  our 
fellow-passengers,  of  whom  there 
were  fifty- two  in  the  saloon.  We 
found  the  greater  number  from  New 
Zealand,  attracted  by  the  glowing 
accounts  from  Japan,  determined 
on  trying  their  luck  in  that  part  of 
the  world ; several  for  the  islands 
from  which  they  had  heard  such 
famous  reports  of  cotton  growing, 
and  the  ladies,  of  whom  there  were 
ten,  were  pleas.ed  to  follow  where 
their  protectors  led. 

From  the  increased  speed  of  the 
ship  as  she  got  lighter  we  made 
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nine  knots  against  a steady  north- 
east trade  wind.  On  the  ninth  day 
of  our  being  out  we  were  told  by 
the  captain  that  we  should  pass 
between  the  Islands  of  Kantavu 
and  Benga  at  night-time.  Few  re- 
tired early  to  rest,  all  anxious  to  get 
even  a glimpse,  though  an  obscured 
one,  of  this  famous  group  of  islands. 
We  were  rewarded  for  our  efforts, 
for  about  twelve  o’clock  we  were 
abreast  of  Mount  Washington,  the 
most  westerly  point  of  the  southern 
Island  of  Kantavu,  towering  into 
the  sky  some  4,000  feet.  All  night 
as  we  steamed  along  could  be  dis- 
tinguished the  torches  of  the  natives 
as  they  fished  on  the  reefs,  and 
having  made  such  an  excellent  land- 
fall we  could  tell  to  an  hour  the 
time  of  our  arrival  at  Levuka. 

The  morning  sun  rose  on  a scene 
of  indescribable  grandeur ; we  were 
sailing  along  the  reefs  of  Viti  Levu 
and  had  islands  on  either  hand. 
The  high  land  of  the  large  island 
running  up  into  mountains  5,000 
feet  high,  with  the  level  fringe  at 
their  base,  the  groves  of  cocoanut 
trees  at  the  water’s  edge,  the  glis- 
tening of  the  sun  on  the  reefs,  with 
the  mirror-like  smoothness  of  the 
belt  of  water  between  the  reefs  and 
the  shore,  all  went  to  make  up  a pic- 
ture such  as  is  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  steam  on  rapidly  and  open 
out  the  port  of  destination,  the  land 
of  adoption  for  several  of  our  pas- 
sengers, who,  peering  into  the  nooks 
and  little  valleys  of  the  island  of 
Ovalau,  exclaim,  What  a Paradise  ! 
Arrived  off  the  port  of  Levuka,  the 
captain  ‘ eased  her,’  but  no  boat 
with  a pilot  making  her  appearance, 
he  stood  on  and  entered  between 
reefs  with  the  sea  surging  and  boil- 
ing on  them,  into  the  most  placid 
and  beautiful  harbour  a captain 
could  possibly  wish  to  put  his  ship  in. 

We  dropped  anchor  at  eleven 
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o’clock  on  the  morning  of  tbe  2 1 st, 
having  completed  tbe  distance  from 
Sydney,  1,738  miles,  nnder  half- 
steam  in  nine  days.  The  mail 
steamers  will  do  the  same  distance 
in  six  days.  Soon  several  little 
boats  pushed  off  from  shore,  and 
the  well- filled  mail-bag  having  been 
handed  to  the  clerk  of  H.B.M. 
Consul,  we  also  prepared  for  a walk 
on  the  beach.  The  shore  was  hard 
and  stony,  and  the  walk  circum- 
scribed, as  Levuka  is  hemmed  in  on 
both  sides  by  high  rocks  and  pre- 
cipitous hills,  so  that  there  is  barely 
building  room  for  any  more  houses 
unless  the  ground  behind  be  ter- 
raced out,  and  the  plateau  on  the 
top  made  use  of  to  make  an  upper 
and  lower  town.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  run  through  the  settlement, 
but  what  we  saw  convinced  us  the 
elements  of  civilisation  abound. 
We  saw  the  new  reading-room  and 
the  Protestant  church,  and  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  village  the  Cath- 
olic place  of  worship.  The  French 
priests  with  their  assistants  were 
hard  at  work  building  a fine  little 
schooner,  which  was  intended  to 
cruise  to  other  islands  of  the  group 
where  the  mission  had  stations. 
Having  heard  that  King  Tha- 
kombau  (or,  as  he  was  better  known 
at  the  islands,  the  Yuni  Valu, 
‘ Root  of  War  ’)  was  on  board  the 
Albion , we  hastened  off  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  his  sable  Majesty.  We 
found  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
sons  Ratu  Timothy  and  Joseph, 
some  of  his  chiefs,  and  two  of  the 
Wesleyan  missionaries.  An  intro- 
duction having  taken  place,  the 
King  rose  and  paced  up  and  down 
before  the  mirrors.  He  was  dressed 
(and  so  were  all  his  chiefs)  in  a 
1 round-about  ’ tapa  of  native  cloth 
and  calico,  a light  island  costume. 
Whichever  way  his  Majesty  turned 
he  found  himself  reflected.  He  had 
already  been  introduced  to  several 
of  the  ladies,  and  standing  before 
one  of  the  mirrors  he  smoothed  his 
eyebrows,  stroked  his  eyelashes,  and 


when  asked  why  he  was  Adonising, 
his  Majesty  calmly  replied  that  he 
wished  to  make  himself  comely  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ladies.  The  King 
was  shown  all  over  the  ship,  but 
what  pleased  him  most  was  the 
working  of  the  steam  winch. 

He  had  arrived  in  the  morning 
early  from  his  little  Island  of  Bau 
(the  Westminster  of  the  group)  dis- 
tant about  thirty-five  miles  from 
Levuka.  It  appears  the  evening* 
previous  he  had  spent  with  the 
Wesleyan  missionary,  when  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  proba- 
bility of  making  iron  swim;  the 
King  instanced  the  American  axe 
that  had  fallen  from  his  double 
canoe  and  sunk ; he  told  one  of  his 
men  to  dive  for  it,  and  the  water 
being  pretty  deep  it  gave  some  little 
trouble  to  get  up.  ‘ Well,’  the  mis- 
sionary replied,  £ some  day  you  will 
perhaps  see  an  iron  ship.’  At  which 
the  old  gentleman  gave  an  incredu- 
lous smile  and  said,  1 When  I see 
I shall  believe.’  The  day  following 
his  wish  was  gratified  ; our  steamer 
came  into  the  port,  and  on  coming 
alongside  he  was  told  to  try  and  cut 
the  vessel  with  his  knife,  and  found 
with  great  astonishment  that  it  was 
really  of  iron. 

Business  of  importance  having 
to  be  transacted  the  following  day 
with  the  King  on  board  the  vessel 
in  connection  with  the  payment 
of  a certain  debt  he  owed  the 
American  Government,  and  to 
arrange  which  delegates  had  come 
down  from  the  colonies,  it  was 
determined  after  the  business  was 
settled  to  give  him  and  his 
chiefs  a banquet.  This  was  served 
up  in  unexceptionable  style,  his  sons 
and  chiefs,  dressed  as  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  sitting  side  by  side  with 
the  ladies.  Ratu  Timothy  had  on 
his  right  a young  lady  who  wore 
her  hair  in  the  new  style  of  ‘ friz,’ 
which  attracted  his  attention  in  a 
manner  that  amused  all  who  were 
at  the  table,  as  he  had  only  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  the  sedate  and 
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plainly  apparelled  wives  of  the 
missionaries,  so  that  this  new  in- 
novation to  him  was  one  of  great 
novelty  and  delight.  At  table  the 
King  and  chiefs  behaved  as  men  of 
rank  are  expected  to  do,  and  even 
when  the  olives  were  introduced 
they  were  eaten  by  them  without  a 
grimace.  The  party  remained  on 
board  till  late,  and  the  following 
morning  left  for  their  island-home. 

The  Albion  after  landing  pas- 
sengers and  their  merchandise 
sailed  for  Japan,  where  she  has  since 
been  doing  good  service  for  the 
government  of  that  country  in  con- 
veying troops  to  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts. 

Ho  vessel  coming  in  to  take  us  to 
the  colonies,  we  availed  ourselves  of 
the  delay  to  visit  the  large  island 
of  Yiti  Levu  and  the  district  of  the 
Rewa. 

Having  engaged  a native  crew 
and  whaleboat  we  started  on  the 
Rewa  expedition.  The  distance  we 
had  to  go  the  first  day  was  about 
forty  miles,  which,  with  the  help 
of  a nice  breeze,  good  tide,  and 
strong  arms,  we  accomplished  by 
sundown.  Arrived  at  the  hotel 
and  the  evening  meal  passed,  we 
prepared  to  rest,  but  the  musquitoes 
in  spite  of  the  curtains  kept  us  wide 
awake,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
crowing  of  the  roosters  told  us  morn- 
ing was  making  that  we  managed  to 
doze  off.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the 
musquitoes  in  Fiji  had  assembled  at 
this  point  and  were  having  a par- 
liament and  we  the  unfortunate 
reporters  to  make  note  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. A dip  in  the  Rewa  and 
an  excellent  breakfast  of  fish,  fowl, 
and  flesh  fitted  us  for  the  trip  up 
the  river.  We  chartered  two 
Fijians  to  paddle  us,  a comfortable 
canoe  having  been  kindly  lent  by 
one  of  the  settlers.  The  arrange- 
ment we  made  was,  they  were  to  re- 
main with  us  until  we  had  been  as 
high  up  the  river  as  we  wished,  to 
return  us  whence  we  started,  and  to 
be  paid  the  magnificent  sum  of  one 


shilling  each.  This  contract  they 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  were 
rewarded  with  something  extra  for 
their  fidelity.  The  Rewa  for  a con- 
siderable distance  is  tidal,  and  for 
fifty  miles  from  its  mouth  is  nearly 
as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  London 
Bridge.  Planters  line  its  banks, 
and  the  cleared  cultivated  ground 
planted  with  cotton,  tobacco,  maize, 
coffee,  and  large  patches  of  sugar- 
cane, shows  the  indomitable  energy 
and  perseverance  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  wherever  they  settle 
down.  We  hauled  on  shore  at  a 
planter’s  house  to  whom  we  had 
letters  of  introduction,  and  who 
made  us  feel  at  once  at  home.  A 
bountiful  meal  was  soon  provided 
by  his  native  boys,  and  before  the 
sun  went  to  rest  we  strolled  over 
the  cotton  and  coffee  plantation. 
The  men,  however,  previous  to  this 
had  done  their  allotted  work,  and  as 
we  passed  their  houses  we  heard 
them  singing  and  dancing  as  if 
they  were  happy  and  contented 
with  their  lot,  and  we  believe  they 
were,  for  a fatter  and  better  con- 
ditioned race  we  never  saw,  and 
their  work,  which  consisted  princi- 
pally of  weeding,  and  in  the  season 
gathering  the  cotton,  was  of  a 
description  that  women  could  easily 
have  done. 

The  arrangement  made  by  them 
and  the  planters  was  they  were  to 
be  paid  4 1.  per  annum  and  fed,  and 
after  their  term  of  service  (if  they 
so  desired  it)  they  were  to  be  re- 
turned to  their  own  islands.  But 
few  avail  themselves  of  the  condi- 
tion, and  most  prefer  entering  upon 
another  contract  on  the  same  terms 
with  their  old  employers.  The  labour 
question  is  one  of  some  difficulty,  and 
no  doubt  has  been  made  the  means 
of  gross  wrong  to  many  of  the  poor 
creatures  smuggled  away  to  Hew 
Caledonia,  Fiji,  and  Queensland. 
I believe,  however,  that  were  the 
enterprise  put  on  a proper  basis,  and 
if  responsible  super-cargoes  were 
sent  with  each  vessel  to  collect 
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natives,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  all  tbe  labour  necessary, 
assisted  by  the  Fijians,  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  planting  all  through  the 
group.  Let  large  and  well- ventilated 
vessels  be  chartered,  with  humane 
captains,  and  all  concerned  im- 
pressed with  a due  sense  of  their 
responsibilities,  thousands  of  is- 
landers would  prefer  Fiji  to  their 
own  wretched  islets,  where  nothing 
can  be  got  but  fish,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
brackish  water  ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  come  to  a country  where 
Christian  instruction  is  imparted, 
with  abundant  food,  pure  water  to 
drink,  and  where  they  can  wrash 
their  bodies  in  the  running  streams 
after  their  day’s  work,  so  that  what 
is  now,  under  bad  management,  a 
curse  can  be  made  a blessing. 

Early  next  morning  we  con- 
tinued our  up-river  journey  : the 
weather  had  changed,  and  as  we  got 
higher  it  rained  heavily  ; the  water- 
falls, of  which  there  were  several 
on  our  right  and  left,  increased  in 
volume,  and  added  considerably  to 
swell  the  river,  which  we  found 
difficult  to  ascend  except  by  keep- 
ing close  in  to  the  bank,  out  of  the 
strong  current. 

At  every  turn  we  came  upon 
plantations,  and  Fiji  hospitality  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  for  the 
settler  having  been  apprised  by  the 
natives  of  our  approach  invited  us 
to  land  and  stay  two  or  three  days  or 
longer  if  we  so  desired.  Our  time, 
however,  being  limited,  we  had  to 
pass  many  a friendly  hail  with 
simply  the  usual  recognition  of 
‘ Good  day  ! What  news  P * 

A few  more  hours’  paddling 
brought  us  to  the  extent  of  our 
journey,  eighty -five  miles  from 
JEtewa’s  mouth,  and  landing  we 
walked  across  a beautiful  planta- 
tion of  cotton,  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Luke  and  Redesdale.  Here 
we  found  the  tree  in  all  its  stages, 
from  the  little  plant  of  a few  days 
old  to  the  more  sturdy  root 
and  branches  laden  with  cotton 


ready  for  picking.  All  the  labour 
on  this  plantation  was  performed 
by  Fijians,  with  whom  as  field 
hands  the  proprietors  were  much 
pleased.  We  gathered  from  the 
planters  that  the  Rewa  was  not 
the  best  locality  to  grow  cotton 
in,  from  the  large  rainfall  through 
the  year;  but  for  sugar-cane  it 
was  unsurpassed,  as  the  saccharine 
plant  can  absorb  any  reasonable 
quantity  of  moisture.  Hence  it  is 
the  Rewa  planters  are  prepared  at 
any  moment  to  change  their  crop, 
and  will  hail  with  pleasure  the 
arrival  among  them  of  a sugar 
plant  on  a large  scale.  Markets 
for  all  they  can  make  are  close  to 
them  in  New  Zealand  and  the 
Australias,  and  this  in  a large 
measure  would  put  a stop  to  im- 
portation from  the  Mauritius  and 
Manilla,  whence  the  colonies  at  pre- 
sent draw  their  supplies. 

An  enterprising  settler  told  us 
that  he  had  made  from  one  acre  of 
cane  1,200  gallons  of  molasses,  and 
another  gentleman,  a Swede,  said 
that  he  was  quite  sure  an  acre  of 
Fiji  soil  would  carry  25,000  canes. 
A good  opening,  surely,  for  the 
sugar  maker,  supported  as  he  would 
be  by  all  the  settlers  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  growing  cane  to  supply 
his  mill. 

We  spent  several  days  visiting 
the  plantations  and  obtained  much 
valuable  information  from  the  re- 
sidents with  whom  we  were  brought 
in  contact. 

The  Fiji  Islands  are  about  two 
hundred  in  number ; the  largest  of 
them,  Viti  Levu,  is  about  the  size  of 
Corsica  and  contains  50,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  several  splendid  har- 
bours : the  finest,  Suva,  which  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Steam  Navi- 
tion  Company  will  make  their 
calling-place,  is  a town  already  of 
some  importance,  and  must  ulti- 
mately become  the  entrepot  for  the 
rest  of  the  group. 

Fiji  is  1,738  miles  from  New 
South  Wales,  1,000  miles  from  New 
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Zealand,  and  about  600  from  New 
Caledonia.  There  are  other  fine 
groups  of  islands,  such  as  the 
Friendly,  and  Samoan,  but  all  must 
yield  the  palm  to  Fiji  in  importance. 

The  population  of  Fiji  numbers 
nearly  1 50,000,  2,000  of  whom  are 
whites  and  half-castes. 

The  exports  of  cotton  last  year 
reached  4,000  bales,  the  largest  por- 
tion Sea  Island,  of  an  average  of 
300  lbs.  each  bale.  The  quantity  of 
cocoa-nut  oil  exported  reached  500 
tuns,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
was  the  produce  of  Fiji,  assisted  by 
contributions  from  the  neighbouring 
small  islands. 

Besides  cotton  and  cocoa-nut  oil, 
they  have  coffee,  oranges,  maize,  the 
latter  yielding  150  to  200  bushels 
per  acre,  and,  with  the  oranges, 
finding  a ready  sale  in  the  New  Zea- 
land market.  Then,  again,  the  biche 
de  mer,  or  trepang  of  commerce,  is 
gathered  in  considerable  quantity 
and  sent  to  China,  where  the  man- 
darins and  nobles  use  it  in  soup. 
This  article  is  expected  to  supersede 
by-and-by  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil  in 
cases  of  consumption. 

On  some  of  the  islands  are  valu- 
able beds  of  the  motlier-o’-pearl 
oyster.  The  Fijians  are  only  ordi- 
nary divers,  but  natives  from  the 
Dangerous  Archipelago  (Pannotu 
group),  to  the  eastward  of  Tahiti, 
are  men  for  this  work.  We  have 
seen  one  of  them  go  down  in  twenty 
fathoms  of  water  to  reach  an  anchor 
that  had  been  4 slipt’  by  the  captain, 
and  which  was  regained  by  this 
man’s  4 veering  ’ a small  line  through 
the  ring,  to  which  line  was  attached 
a stout  warp.  For  this  work  he  was 
paid  double  the  price  asked,  receiv- 
ing for  his  labour  forty  fathoms  of 
calico  instead  of  twenty,  a payment 
that  would  make  him  comfortable 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  fruits  in  Fiji  are  not  numer- 
ous, but  excellent  in  quality : banana, 
pine  apple,  the  vii  or  Brazilian 
plum,  custard  apple,  guava,  and 
oranges  are  the  principal.  In  vege- 


tables they  have  the  sweet  potato, 
taro,  yam  ; and  all  English  seeds, 
such  as  lettuce,  radish,  turnip,  &c., 
grow  very  well.  From  experiments 
just  being  made,  it  is  expected  the 
Assam  tea  will  find  a habitat. 

The  Fijis  lie  in  latitude  1 50  to  20° 
South  Pacific,  and  longitude  1 770  E. 
to  1 770  W.  The  climate  nine  months 
of  the  year  cannot  be  surpassed, 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  75° 
to  8o°  at  mid-day,  falling  at  night 
to  550  and  6o°. 

From  December  to  March  it  is 
hotter,  and  may  be  termed  disagree- 
able ; a great  deal  of  rain  falls,  and 
the  thermometer  runs  up  to  950  and 
ioo°  in  the  shade.  At  this  season 
also  high  winds  or  hurricanes  may 
be  expected — although  not  nearly  so- 
violent  as  those  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  Mauritius,  yet  sufficiently  strong; 
to  blow  down  native  houses  and 
damage  the  cotton  crop. 

The  government  of  the  country 
is  difficult  to  describe  : King  Tha- 
kombau  and  his  chiefs  hold  the 
principal  authority,  and  this  is 
being  strengthened  by  delegates 
representing  the  interests  of  the 
whites  being  sent  to  Parliament  to 
help  him  and  his  people  to  frame 
laws  for  the  good  of  the  group.  In 
this  way  his  power  is  being  con- 
solidated. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since- 
the  King  embraced  Christianity 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Wesleyan 
missionaries ; his  example  and  in- 
fluence have  done  much  throughout 
Fiji,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large 
numbers  attending  Christian  in- 
struction. It  is  said  1 10,000  attend 
the  churches  on  Sunday  besides 
. a considerable  number  on  week 
days.  Of  the  agencies  employed 
to  work  out  this  scheme  there  are 
twelve  Wesleyan  missionaries  and 
a host  of  native  teachers ; ere 
long  all  Fiji  or  nearly  so  will 
become  nominally  Christian.  The 
French  Roman  Catholic  priests 
work  away,  but  not  with  much 
sign  of  progress ; they  have  been  in 
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Fiji  now  for  the  past  twenty- six 
years,  and  scarcely  can  they  collect 
2,000  converts.  Communication  is 
frequent  between  the  colonies,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  islands,  by  small 
vessels,  but  a new  Steam  Packet 
Company  about  being  floated  will 
revolutionise  tbis  ; they  engage  to 
land  passengers  in  Piji  by  sea  and 
railway  on  the  thirty-fifth  day  from 
leaving  England  and  on  the  fortieth 
in  New  South  Wales. 

We  would  not  advise  anyone 
to  settle  in  Fiji  without  being  pos- 
sessed of  500 1.  ; with  this  sum  he 
can  purchase  his  land  and  pro- 
perly establish  himself  by  getting 
in  his  seed  ; after  that  the  crop  he 
raises  will  do  the  rest.  He  must 
not  be  afraid  of  putting  forth  his 
strength  ; the  soil  will  respond  to 
his  efforts ; where  good  seed  is 
planted  it  never  fails  to  produce.  He 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  live  a 
life  of  solitude  for  some  years,  but 
if  his  heart  be  in  the  work  he  will 
scarcely  find  time  to  be  dull. 

The  cession  of  the  islands  has 
twice  been  offered  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  declined.  They  are  a 


group  that  would  at  once  pay  all 
the  expense  of  their  government, 
and  year  by  year  have  a larger  re- 
venue. The  policy  of  Great  Britain 
is  in  strong  contrast  in  this  respect 
to  that  of  other  European  Govern- 
ments. 

The  French  have  in  the  Pacific 
the  Marquesas,  the  Society  group, 
of  which  Tahiti  is  the  principal 
island,  nominally  Wallis  andFutana, 
positively  New  Caledonia  ; and  the 
New  Hebrides  and  the  Loyalties 
are  gradually  being  included,  and 
will  ere  long  have  the  tricolour 
flying  over  them.  Prussia  has 
made  a small  advance  and  pur- 
chased the  famous  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  from  the  Chili  Govern- 
ment, and  is  looking  about  for  more. 
America  is  annexing  several  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  her  extend- 
ing her  power  in  the  Pacific.  Fiji 
is  a tempting  morsel,  and  the  little 
complications  arising  there  between 
the  American  Government  and  the 
natives  point  to  a time  not  far  distant 
when  the  Republican  flag  will  wave 
over  the  whole  group. 
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THE  PERSONAL  HISTORY 

IT  is  the  interest  of  the  human 
race  to  prevent  the  revival  of 
Imperialism  in  France.  It  taints 
whatever  it  touches : it  corrupts, 
enslaves,  demoralises,  or  debases 
whatever  falls  beneath  its  influence 
or  comes  within  its  reach.  Three 
times  over  (1814,  1815,  1870)  it 
has  caused  the  merited  humiliation 
of  a great  and  proud  people  ; and 
times  innumerable  it  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  desolating  and  devastat- 
ing wars.  Were  its  downfall  an 
admitted  fact,  there  might  be  no 
necessity  for  reverting  to  it ; but, 
far  from  this  being  so,  its  satellites 
are  busily  intriguing  for  its  restora- 
tion : they  have  established  a daily 
newspaper  in  London  for  the  ad- 
vocacy of  its  claims  ; and  relying  on 
Danton’s  doctrine  of  audacity,  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  all 
the  evils  alleged  to  have  been 
brought  upon  France  and  Europe 
by  the  Second  Empire  are  really 
owing  to  democracy.  The  Third 
Napoleon  has  simply  been  betrayed 
like  the  First.  Voila  tout.  He  has 
done  no  wrong.  It  was  the  Re- 
publicans, with  Jules  Favre  at  their 
head,  that  crippled  his  levies, 
limited  his  resources,  starved  his 
troops,  and,  under  false  pretences  of 
economy,  prevented  him  from  com- 
pleting the  otherwise  easy  and 
inevitable  advance  upon  Berlin. 
His  conduct  throughout  has  been 
beyond  all  praise,  and  his  very 
conquerors  bear  testimony  to  the 
courage,  constancy,  and  magnani- 
mity he  has  displayed  in  his  reverses. 
Give  him  one  chance  more ; and,  in 
his  own  memorable  words,  tout  peut 
se  retablir.  At  all  events,  preserve 
the  dynasty  for  the  sake  of  the 
fruits  it  may  bring  forth  under  the 
hopeful  scion  who  has  received  the 
bapteme  de  feu. 

Such  are  the  topics  unceasingly 
pressed  by  the  unscrupulous  adven- 
turers who  made  so  good  a thing  of 
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the  Second  Empire,  and  do  not  de- 
spair of  making  an  equally  good 
thing  of  a Third ; knowing  full 
well  that  they  have  millions  of  ig- 
norant peasantry  to  fall  back  upon. 
Here,  however,  is  their  difficulty. 
The  Second  Empire  rested  on  le 
sabre  et  le  vote : they  may  gain  the 
vote,  but  how  are  they  to  gain  the 
sabre ? The  soldiers  of  Metz  and 
Sedan  must  certainly  know  whether 
they  were  led  to  victory  or  defeat, 
and  may  be  expected  to  enlighten 
their  respective  communes  on  their 
return  home  on  the  material  ques- 
tions whether  military  genius  and 
personal  intrepidity  are  or  are  not 
hereditary  in  the  Bonaparte  family 
— are  or  are  not  inherent  in  and 
essential  to  Imperialism  P 

But  it  is  not  only  the  French 
peasantry  that  require  to  be  en- 
lightened on  these  points.  A tole- 
rably numerous  section  of  English 
society  (ably  represented  by  a lead- 
ing Review)  cling  to  their  Imperial 
proclivities,  talk  of  the  sympathy 
due  to  the  best  friend  of  England 
in  his  misfortunes,  and  resolutely 
assert  that  he  fell  with  dignity 
after  conferring  unnumbered  bene- 
fits on  France.  We  are  to  utter 
nothing  in  reply  that  sounds  per- 
sonal ; and  we  are  to  say  nothing 
that  might  wound  the  feelings 
of  a prisoner — an  argument  which 
would  have  guaranteed  the  First 
Napoleon  against  hostile  criticism 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  con- 
finement at  St.  Helena.  Now,  it  is 
impossible  to  disabuse  this  portion 
of  the  public  mind,  or  to  discuss 
personal  government,  without  per- 
sonality; and  consequences  of  the 
highest  moment  depend  upon  the 
personal  demeanour  of  the  man  who 
embodies  an  entire  system  in  him- 
self. We  propose,  therefore,  after 
bestowing  a few  words  on  the  sys- 
tem, to  follow  the  movements  cf 
the  ex-Emperor  and  his  belongings 
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in  the  late  and  most  trying  crisis  of 
his  destiny. 

Writing  from  Paris  about  the 
French  Government  in  January 
1829,  Lord  Palmerston  said  : 4 The 
difficulties  are  great  from  the  dearth 
of  public  men.  Bonaparte  crushed 
everybody  else,  both  in  politics  and 
war  : he  allowed  no  one  to  think 
and  act  but  himself,  and  has  left, 
therefore,  nothing  but  generals  of 
division  and  heads  of  departments — 
no  man  fit  to  command  an  army  or 
govern  a country.’  Bonaparte  was 
a great  administrator  as  well  as  a 
great  general : his  activity  was 

inexhaustible : he  corresponded  with 
everybody  : he  looked  after  every- 
thing : he  knew  whether  he  was 
well  or  ill  served,  and  his  mode  of 
obtaining  power  did  not  debar  him 
from  availing  himself  of  the  best 
men  of  all  classes  which  the  Revolu- 
tion had  not  expelled  from  France. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  the  very  re- 
verse of  all  this  : his  highest  qua- 
lit}?-  was  tenacity  of  purpose  : he 
could  rouse  himself  to  a great  exer- 
tion, but,  in  his  general  habits,  he 
was  indolent  and  pleasure-loving : 
he  was  more  a man  of  thought  than 
a man  of  action  ; and  assuming  him 
to  be  capable  of  discriminating  be- 
tween efficiency  and  inefficiency, 
his  mode  of  rising  had  precluded 
him  from  all  liberty  of  choice.  In 
the  course  of  the  coup  d'etat  nine- 
tenths  of  the  public  men  of  France 
had  been  subjected  to  humiliations 
and  indignities  by  which  they  were 
permanently  estranged,  and  a host 
of  co- conspirators  had  acquired 
claims  which  it  was  not  safe  to  re- 
pudiate or  neglect.  Places,  titles, 
pensions,  preferments,  and- employ- 
ments were  distributed  amongst 
them  with  reckless  profusion,  be- 
sides largesses  in  money : their 

debts  were  paid  repeatedly,  and 
many  pecuniary  transactions  bor- 
dering on  peculation  were  hastily 
huddled  up  by  authority  to  prevent 
exposure. 

It  is  no  ans,wer  to  say  that  the 


private  correspondence  recently  dis- 
covered at  the  Tuileries  reflects-  less 
discredit  on  the  Emperor  than  on  his 
entourage  ; the  very  point  of  the 
argument  being  that  he  had  per- 
force surrounded  himself  with  peo>- 
ple  who  could  not  fail  to  compro- 
mise him  by  their  dishonesty  or 
incapacity,  or  by  both.  How,  for  ex-  ' 
ample,  could  he  turn  round  on  a 
man  like  Morny  and  accuse  him  of 
having  promoted  the  disastrous 
Mexican  expedition  in  consideration 
of  30  per  cent,  on  the  notorious 
Jeckar  bonds  ? or  with  what  face, 
in  the  case  of  a neglected  duty  or  a 
notorious  job,  could  he  call  any  of 
his  former  accomplices  to  account  ? 
A common  mode  of  rewarding  ser- 
vices or  satisfying  importunate  de- 
mands was  a concession , i.e.  a pro- 
fitable contract.  We  will  give  an 
example.  An  eminent  functionary 
obtained  for  a female  favourite  a 
concession  for  the  supply  of  some 
millions  of  cartridges  at  more  than 
double  the  selling  price.  The  ar- 
ticle actually  supplied  proved  alto- 
gether valueless ; but  no  official 
notice  was  taken  of  the  fraud. 

After  dispersing  a conservative 
Assembly,  whose  only  crime  was  the 
wish  to  restore  monarchy,  and  im- 
prisoning the  highest  judicial  digni- 
taries for  endeavouring  to  enforce 
the  law,  Louis  Napoleon  boasted 
that  he  had  saved  society.  What 
sort  of  society  has  he  saved,  or, 
rather,  what  sort  of  society  has  he 
made  it  P He  boasts  of  having 
improved  Paris.  How  has  he  im- 
proved it  ? In  what  one  element 
of  solid  and  durable  prosperity,  let 
alone  morals  ? Ask  the  respectable 
inhabitants,  the  middle  classes,  the 
professional  and  cultivated  classes, 
the  men  of  letters,  the  regular 
mechanics  and  workpeople,  what 
they  think  of  this  so-called  improve*- 
ment.  They  will  tell  you  that  it  has 
ruinously  raised  rents  and  prices, 
destroyed  their  comforts,  unsettled 
their  families,  and  expelled  them 
from  their  homes.  People  of  mode- 
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rate  income  liave  been  compelled  to 
quit  their  quarter,  or  mount  with  a 
reduced  establishment  to  the  third 
or  fourth  storey.  The  workpeople 
are  turned  out  to  look  for  lodgings 
beyond  the  barrier.  And,  as  re- 
gards these  same  workpeople,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  that 
have  been  brought  together  in  and 
about  Paris  have  been  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  spirit  for  whom  the 
enchanter  was  obliged  to  find  con- 
stant employment  under  the  penalty 
of  being  torn  to  pieces.  Sound 
principles  are  rarely  transgressed 
with  impunity.  M.  Haussmann  and 
his  employer  have  been  emulously 
running  up  enormous  debts  which 
must  be  paid  by  no  very  remote 
posterity.  And  for  what  ? To  make 
Paris  the  centre  of  luxury  and  pro- 
fligacy, the  paradise  of  the  nouveau 
riche  and  the  demi-monde.  When 
people  contend  that  Paris  owes  a 
large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  ex- 
Emperor,  let  them  begin  by  defining 
what  they  mean  by  Paris.  It  was 
the  fine  fancy  of  Burke  that  the 
churches  and  hospitals  of  London, 
like  so  many  electrical  conductors, 
avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine  of  interven- 
tion from  on  high,  the  Divine  wrath 
would  be  irresistibly  attracted  by 
the  gaudy,  meretricious  new  build- 
ings, the  theatres,  cafes  and  restau- 
rants of  Paris,  glaring  and  flaring 
with  a thousand  lights. 

A writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review , 
after  expatiating  on  the  architec- 
tural embellishments  of  the  capital, 
remarks:  ‘We  have  mentioned 

these  things  to  show  that,  if  the 
Imperial  system  was  expensive, 
it  was  only  because  an  Emperor 
in  modern  France  is  bound  to  be 
prodigal,  and  even  wasteful,  pro- 
vided that  the  sums  he  squanders 
are  lavished  on  the  people,  and 
before  all  other  cities  in  France,  on 
Paris.’  An  ordinary  reasoner  might 
suppose  that,  if  Imperialism  could 


not  be  maintained  without  prodigal, 
and  even  wasteful,  expenditure, 
this  in  itself  constituted  a strong* 
objection  to  Imperialism.  But  the 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  is  not  an 
ordinary  reasoner.  A preceding 
passage  runs  thus : 

‘ Again,  when  the  French  object 
that  the  Imperial  system  was  so- 
wasteful  and  expensive,  they  forget 
the  nature  of  the  case.  They  wel- 
comed an  Empire — a tyranny,  if 
you  will — with  applause,  because 
they  saw  in  it  a relief  from  internal 
discord,  and  a means  of  restoring 
public  prosperity.  But  how  could 
the  Emperor  do  all  this  without 
being  wasteful  and  prodigal  ? Trade 
was  to  he  restored ; hut  how  ufcis  this 
possible  in  such  a nation  without  a 
brilliant  Court  at  the  Tuileries  ? and 
how  could  there  be  such  a Court  at 
the  Tuileries  without  a large  Civil 
List  ? The  price  of  diamonds  fell, 
after  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  all 
over  Europe,  because  after  the 
Revolution  in  1848  there  were  no 
more  jewelled  boxes  to  be  given 
away,  no  State  balls,  and  no  mag- 
nificent toilets  ; but  with  the  Em- 
pire and  the  Emperor’s  marriage 
diamonds  began  to  sparkle  again  at 
the  Tuileries,  and  the  precious- 
stones  quickly  recovered  their 
former  value.’ 1 

This  is  government  made  easy  and 
pleasant  with  a vengeance.  ‘ Put 
money  in  your  purse,  put  money  :’ 
or  rather,  take  all  the  money  you 
can  draw  from  other  people’s  purses 
by  loan  or  taxation,  spend  it  waste- 
fully,  or  bestow  it  on  courtiers  and 
courtesans  who  will  spend  it  far 
you,  and  the  thing  is  done.  If, 
therefore,  Louis  XIV.  impoverished 
France  by  his  wars  and  his  bigotry, 
he  at  all  events  sustained  her  trade 
by  expending  millions  on  Versailles 
and  keeping  up  the  most  brilliant 
Court  in  Europe.  Diamonds  and 
lace  did  not  fall  in  his  time.  Louis 
XV.,  again,  must  unconsciously 


1 The  Quarterly  Review  for  October  1870,  p.  324.  Of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  not  a word. 
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have  done  something  for  trade  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Parc  aux 
Gerfs.  Charles  II.  has  been  un- 
justly denied  credit  for  habits  and 
ways  of  life  which  were  all  along 
contributing  to  make  London  the 
richest  mercantile  emporium  in  the 
world  ; and  if  Louis  Philippe,  with 
his  economy  and  domesticity,  cuts  a 
bad  figure  alongside  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon with  his  prodigality,  George 
III.  must  cut  a still  worse  figure  in 
contrast  with  George  IV.  The 
theory  which  underlies  the  entire 
argument  of  the  Quarterly  is  an  ex- 
tension of  Mandeville’s  4 Private 
Vices  Public  Benefits.’  It  is  public 
vices  that  really  benefit  the  public  ; 
and  a nation  with  a declining  trade 
has  only  to  look  about  for  a mon- 
arch who  will  accept  a large  Civil 
List,  exceed  it  by  many  millions  a 
year,  and  spend  the  money  like  a 
gentleman  or — an  Emperor. 

Far  from  escaping  the  taint  of 
revived  Imperialism,  the  army  has 
suffered  most  from  it.  The  Impe- 
rial Guard  and  the  other  chosen 
troops,  to  which  the  regiments  of  the 
line  were  sacrificed,  had  degenerated 
so  rapidly  that  they  had  begun  to 
bear  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
famous  Praetorian  guard.  Promo- 
tion, at  least  in  the  higher  grades, 
had  gone,  or  was  believed  to  have 
gone,  by  favouritism  ; the  men  had 
no  confidence  in  the  officers,  whilst 
the  officers  complained  loudly  of  the 
insubordination  of  the  men.  The 
best  qualities  of  soldiership  were 
wanting.  A dashing  exploit  in 
Algiers  made  up  for  all  defects  of 
professional  knowledge,  or,  in  case 
of  any  chance  irregularity  of  con- 
duct, set  everything  to  rights.  It 
is  a matter  of  notoriety  that  even 
the  staff  officers  were  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  geography  of  their  own 
country,  of  the  very  frontier  on 
which  they  were  to  operate,  though 
amply  provided  with  maps  of  the 
country  between  the  Rhine  and 
Berlin.  The  force  of  fatuity  and 
ignorance  can  go  no  farther.  When 


they  took  the  field,  the  habits  of 
luxury  which  had  been  fostered  in 
the  court  and  capital  were  trans- 
ported to  the  camp  ; the  Emperor 
setting  the  example  with  a suite 
which  threw  the  Grand  Monarque 
into  the  shade,  and  recalled  Xerxes 
or  Sardanapalus. 

The  personal  experience  of  poverty 
or  straitened  circumstances  works  in 
one  of  two  ways  according  to  cha- 
racter. It  creates  either  a contemp- 
tuous disregard  of  superfluities,  or  a 
fondness  for  profuse  expenditure 
and  show.  Its  effect  on  the  hero  of 
Strasburg  and  Boulogne,  whose 
spirit  of  adventure  at  each  great 
throw  of  the  dice  was  stimulated 
like  that  of  the  Roman  soldier — 

4 ibit  eo,  quo  vis,  qui  zonam  perdidit  ’ 
— was  to  induce  a determination  to 
take  his  fill  of  splendour,  finery, 
and  sensual  pleasure  whilst  they 
lasted — to  act  on  the  carpe  diem 
principle — to  afford  a fresh  illustra- 
tion of  the  proverb,  4 Set  a beggar 
on  horseback  and  he  will  ride — ’ 
we  all  know  where.  His  long  line 
of  green  and  gold  carriages,  his 
numerous  stud  of  horses,  his  live- 
ried menials,  his  household,  his 
staff,  his  Cent  Gardes,  his  escort, 
ended  by  becoming  a positive  nui- 
sance : they  required  and  occupied 
as  many  means  of  transport,  as 
much  4 rolling-stock,’  as  a brigade  of 
artillery.  The  correspondence  of  the 
French  press  teemed  with  remon- 
strances in  vain  : he  stuck  to  them 
to  the  last ; and  when  he  left  Sedan 
a prisoner,  particular  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  high  finish  of  the 
well-appointed  carriages,  the  capi- 
tal condition  of  the  horses,  the  well- 
fed  coachmen  and  valets,  with  their 
irreproachable  liveries,  and  the 
general  get-up  of  the  cortege , which 
looked  as  if  it  had  just  driven  from 
the  Tuileries. 

Immediately  after  his  first  re- 
verses he  went  about  exclaiming, 
4 On  m’a  trompe  ! on  in’ a trompe  ! ’ 
forgetting,  if  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, to  what  extent  he  had  fos- 
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tered  tlie  deceit.  After  the  dis- 
cussion which  the  military  organi- 
sation of  France  had  recently 
undergone,  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  he  would  speedily  he  out- 
numbered by  the  Germans  if  he 
gave  them  time.  The  highest 
military  authorities  had  demon- 
strated in  1867  that  he  had  not 
more  than  150,000  men  available 
for  offensive  operations  on  the 
Rhine.1  The  Germans  made  no 
secret  that  they  required  nineteen 
days  to  concentrate ; and  it  was  just 
nineteen  days  from  the  announce- 
ment of  war  to  the  first  seriously 
aggressive  movement  of  the  French. 
The  ex-Emperor’s  best,  if  not  only, 
chance  was  to  cross  the  frontier  at 
once,  and  push  forward,  to  increase 
the  hesitation  or  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  the  South.  He  lost  this 
chance  more  by  his  own  infirmity 
of  purpose  than  by  the  deceit  or 
treachery  of  others. 

He  must  have  known,  moreover, 
that  the  money  paid  by  conscripts 
for  exemptions  was  not  expended, 
as  it  should  have  been,  in  rempla- 
qants,  whatever  else  came  of  it ; 
and  the  Plebiscite  might  surely 
have  enlightened  him  as  to  the 
actual  number  of  his  soldiers  in 
1 870,1ns  particular  attention  having 
been  called  to  the  proportion  of 
them,  50,000,  who  voted  Non.  If 
their  numbers  were  exaggerated  to 
swell  the  grand  total  of  votes,  he 
understood  the  mode  of  making  up 
these  returns  too  well  to  be  taken 
in  by  them.  A man  who  lives  in 
an  atmosphere  of  falsehood  must 
accept  the  disadvantages  along  with 
the  supposed  advantages  of  fraud. 

The  fatuity  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  Leboeuf,  with  the  blind  confi- 


dence placed  in  him,  would  be  incre- 
dible and  unaccountable  under  any 
other  system.  It  rests  on  the  most 
reliable  authority  that,  subsequently 
to  the  Due  de  Gramont’s  cele- 
brated escapade , the  Cabinet  were 
inclined  to  peace,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Leboeuf,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  being  overruled,  when 
news  arrived  of  the  supposed  affront 
offered  to  France  in  the  person  of 
her  representative,  M.  Benedetti, 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  all 
with  one  voice  immediately  declared 
for  war.2  There  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  no  affront  intended  or  under- 
stood, but  the  explanations  came 
too  late.  How,  on  what  hypothesis 
can  we  account  for  Leboeuf’ s per- 
sistency P The  only  plausible  one 
is  sheer  ignorance ; for  if  he  knew 
the  real  condition  of  his  department, 
why  precipitate  an  exposure,  with 
the  resulting  disasters  and  disgrace  ? 
In  that  case,  he  would  surely  have 
stood  out,  if  he  stood  out  alone,  for 
peace.  The  story  that  he  knew  the 
truth,  and  was  afraid  to  tell  it,  is 
inadmissible. 

Before  leaving  Paris  the  ex- 
Emperor  had  his  misgivings,  and 
was  far  from  looking  forward  to  the 
coming  struggle,  like  M.  Ollivier, 
with  a light  heart.  A story  is  told 
of  his  rebuking  the  Prince  Imperial 
for  treating  it  as  boy’s  play  and 
exhibiting  his  camp  equipment  as  a 
new  toy ; but,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  he  played  off  the 
poor  boy  for  a theatrical  effect,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  treat  this 
story  as  apocryphal.  The  affair  of 
Saarbriick  was  got  up  to  amuse  the 
Parisians,  who  were  growing  im- 
patient at  the  (to  them)  unaccount- 
able inaction  of  the  Emperor.  The 


1 A prominent  part  in  this  discussion,  provoked  by  the  alarming  rise  of  Prussia  as  a 
military  power,  was  taken  by  the  Due  d’Aumale,  General  Changarnier,  and  General 
Trochu ; and  an  able  summary  of  their  views  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
July  1867.  See  The  Military  Resources  of  Prussia  and  France,  $c.,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chesney,  R.E.,  and  Henry  Reeve,  D.C.L.  London  : Longmans,  1870. 

2 Another  story  is  that  the  Emperor,  having  led  the  army  to  expect  war,  was  over- 
persuaded to  persevere  for  fear  of  disappointing  them,  and  that  Benedetti  was  instructed 
by  telegram  to  get  up  a scene.  This  was  the  current  belief  at  Ems. 
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hero  of  the  day  was  the  Prince 
Imperial,  and  the  telling  hit  of  the 
performance  was  his  firing  off  the 
first  cannon  or  mitrailleuse.  ‘ It  is 
a fact  to  be  recorded  in  history,’ 
wrote  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times , ‘ showing  how  instantaneous- 
ly the  spark,  once  kindled,  burst  out 
into  the  full  flame  of  war,  that 
three  weeks  before  the  battle  of 
Saarbriick  the  Peace  Society  of 
Paris  sent  their  deputies  to  Saar- 
briick  to  celebrate  an  international 
feast  held  there  by  the  correspond- 
ing society  in  Prussia.  It  was  held 
at  the  station,  one  of  the  first  places 
in  flames  ; and  also  that  the  first 
shot  fired  upon  Saarbriick — an  open 
town,  be  it  remembered — was  fired 
by  the  Prince  Imperial  himself.  The 
Prussian  soldiers  have  therefore  re- 
christened the  hill  where  the  deadly 
contest  raged,  which  I ought  to 
have  mentioned  was  known  as  the 
Speikerberg,  “Lulu -berg,”  Lulu 
being  the  sobriquet  he  is  known 
by.’ 

The  delighted  father  telegraphed 
to  the  Empress : ‘ Louis  has  gone 
through  his  baptism  of  fire.  He 
was  not  in  the  least  startled.  We 
stood  in  the  front,  and  the  rifle 
balls  were  dropping  at  our  feet. 
Louis  picked  up  one  that  fell  near 
him.  His  bearing  was  such  as  to 
draw  tears  from  the  soldiers’  eyes.’ 
Breed  up  a child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.  The  bap- 
teme  de  feu  of  the  Prince  Imperial, 
analogous  to  the  blooding  of  a young 
hound,  rather  jars  with  the  doctrine 
that  the  Empire  is  Peace.  Some 
verses  on  the  event,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Spectator , may  be 
appropriately  reproduced  : 

‘ How  jolly,  papa ! how  funny ! 

How  the  blue  men  tumble  about ! 
Huzza  ! there’s  a fellow’s  head  off — 
How  the  dark  red  blood  spouts  out! 

* And  look,  what  a jolly  bonfire ! 

Wants  nothing  but  coloured  light ; 

Oh,  papa  ! burn  a lot  of  cities, 

And  burn  the  next  one  at  night.’ 


‘ Yes,  child,  ’tis  operatic  ; 

But  don’t  forget,  in  your  glee, 

For  your  sake  this  play  is  playing — 

That  you  may  be  worthy  of  me.  • 

‘ They  baptised  you  in  Jordan  water — 
Baptised  as  a Christian,  I mean  ; 

But  you  come  of  the  race  of  Caesar, 

And  thus  have  their  baptisms  been. 

‘ Baptised  in  true  Caesar  fashion, 
Remember,  through  all  your  years, 

That  the  font  was  a burning  city, 

And  the  water  its  widows’  tears.’ 

On  reading  tbe  Emperor’s  ac- 
count of  her  son’s  first  appearance 
in  the  field,  the  Empress,  a brave 
and  resolute  woman,  with  the  blue 
blood  of  Spain  running  in  her 
veins  and  the  spirit  of  a Roman 
matron,  is  said  to  have  made 
answer  that  she  would  rather  her 
son  were  taken  where  balls  were 
whizzing  around  him  than  where 
they  were  dropping  at  his  feet. 

It  is  to  the  ex-Emperor’s  credit 
that  the  sole  approximation  to  truth 
in  any  French  telegram  of  a battle 
was  made  by  him ; but  the  experi- 
ment answered  so  ill  that  no  re-- 
petition  of  it  has  been  hazarded  : 

Marshal  MacMahon  has  lost  a battle. 
General  Frossard  on  the  Saar  has  been  com- 
pelled to  fall  back.  The  retreat  is  being 
effected  in  good  order.  All  may  be  set 
right  {tout  peat  se  retablir). 

A telegram  of  the  same  day  (Au- 
gust 7)  contained  these  words : ‘ I 
go  to  place  myself  in  the  centre  of 
the  position.’  He  accordingly  has- 
tened to  place  himself  in  Metz, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  bishop, 
and  (Sunday  the  14th)  attended  a 
solemn  mass  in  the  cathedral  with 
his  son  ; irresistibly  recalling  the 
passage  of  Gandide  in  which  it  is 
related  how,  after  a battle  involving 
a terrible  amount  of  slaughter,  the 
King  of  Bulgaria  and  the  King 
of  Abraria  proceeded  to  sing  Te 
Deums  to  the  God  of  mercy  and 
peace.  As  soon  as  the  mass  was 
over,  the  royal  party  took  leave  of 
the  bishop  and  quitted  Metz ; which, 
instead  of  being  the  centre  of  the 
position,  was  about  to  become  the 
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extreme  point  exposed  to  the 
enemy.  Their  departure  was  thus 
announced  by  one  of  Reuter’s  tele- 
grams : 

Paris  : August  1 5. 

The  Emperor  left  Metz  yesterday  at 
a p.m.,  with  the  Prince  Imperial,  for  Ver- 
dun. Before  he  left  Metz,  a proclamation 
of  the  Emperor  was  published,  in  which  he 
said: 

‘ In  leaving  you  to  oppose  the  invading 
enemy , I rely  upon  your  patriotism  to  de- 
fend this  great  city.  You  will  not  allow 
tlie  foreigners  to  seize  this  bulwark  of 
Erance,  and  you  will  emulate  the  army  in 
courage  and  devotion. 

‘ I shall  preserve  a grateful  memory  of 
the  welcome  I have  found  within  your  walls, 
and  I hope  to  be  able  to  return  in  happier 
times  to  thank  you  for  your  noble  conduct.’ 

He  expected  to  be  followed  by 
the  army  of  Bazaine,  which  was 
unpleasantly  arrested  on  its  march  ; 
and  he  passed  the  night  of  Sunday 
the  1 4th  at  Longeville,  near  Metz, 
in  the  chateau  of  Colonel  Henocque, 
his  escort  encamping  on  the  lawn. 
What  befell  him  in  the  next  day’s 
journey  is  thus  narrated  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  : 

Always  capitally  informed,  the  Prussians 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  carry  off  his  Ma- 
jesty. Hiding  themselves  during  the  night  in 
the  little  thickets  round  the  Chateau  Fres- 
cati,  and  the  neighbouring  farms,  they  sent 
a squadron  of  Uhlans  across  the  railroad, 
while  they  opened  fire  on  the  milage  of 
Moulins,  situated  to  the  left  of  Longeville, 
in  order  to  intercept  all  aid.  Fortunately 
for  the  Emperor,  the  French  engineers 
blew  up  the  railway  bridge  under  this  fire, 
and  the  Uhlans,  being  cut  off,  and  finding 
a strong  force  at  Longeville,  surrendered. 
The  next  night  the  Emperor  passed  at 
Gravelotte  in  the  house  of  a farmer  named 
Plaisant,  and  at  4 a.m.  he  got  into  an  open 
chaise  with  the  Prince  Imperial  and  drove 
away,  talcing  the  valley  the  most  remote 
from  the  Moselle , as  the  Prussian  gunners 
were  already  getting  in  motion.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  protect  the  road  with 
Grenadiers  of  the  Guard,  and  three  regiments 
of  cavalry.  The  Emperor  passed  through 
Conflans,  breakfasted  at  Etain,  and  entered 
Verdun  without  further  molestation.  At 
this  moment  Bazaine  was  engaged  in  check- 
ing the  armies  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
and  Marshal  Stdnmetz.  A staff  officer 
galloped  into  Verdun  with  the  news  of  the 
result,  but  the  Emperor  had  just  left  for 


Chalons  with  the  Prince  Imperial  and 
hardly  any  escort.  At  the  station  he  asked 
for  a train.  ‘ Sire,’  said  the  station-master, 

* I have  nothing  to  offer  you  but  a third- 
class  carriage.’  ‘ I will  content  myself  with 
that,’  replied  the  Emperor,  who  took  his 
seat  on  the  hard  board,  refusing  a cushion 
from  his  carriage.  He  asked  for  a glass  of 
wine,  and  the  station-master  washed  out 
the  glass  he  had  just  used  at  breakfast  and 
gave  the  Emperor  a drink.  The  Prince 
Imperial,  who  was  greatly  fatigued,  de- 
manded to  wash  his  hands  and  face,  and 
performed  his  ablutions  in  the  station- 
master’s  glass,  usinghis  pocket-handkerchief 
for  a towel.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th 
the  Emperor  reached  Chalons,  and  there 
are  divers  reports  abroad  as  to  the  recep- 
tion he  met  with  at  the  camp.  Some  of  the 
evening  papers  say  that  he  has  retired  to 
Eheims,  and  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
such  is  the  case.  The  Garde  Mobile  is 
said  to  have  flung  at  him  such  epithets 
as  ‘ assassin,’  &c. 

This  account  is  substantially  con- 
firmed by  the  bold,  active,  and 
accurate  correspondent  of  the  Daily 

Neivs  : 

At  Longeville  the  Emperor  and  his  house- 
hold encamped  for  the  night.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  Monday  they  were  all  awoke  by 
cannon  shots,  and  rushing  out  of  their  tents 
they  beheld  shells  falling  all  about  their 
encampment.  Everything  was  bustle  in  a 
moment,  all  the  escort  getting  on  horseback 
as  quick  as  possible,  and  the  Emperor  tum- 
bling into  his  carriage  with  the  greatest 
despatch,  it  is  said.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Prussian  reconnaissance  which  had  pro- 
duced this  alarm  was  driven  back  easily, 
and  the  Imperial  carriage,  surrounded  by 
its  strong  escort,  made  its  way  back  through 
Gravelotte  towards  Conflans,  through  vine- 
yards, and  the  best  way  it  could,  to  Verdun. 
The  escort  had  not  eaten  anything  but 
what  they  could  pick  up,  in  the  way  of  dry 
crusts  of  bread,  since  they  left  Metz.  But 
the  most  curious  thing  is  that  this  retreat 
or  flight  of  the  Emperor  was  made  through 
the  very  midst  of  the  Prussian  army,  which 
was  at  Mars-la-Tour,  where  the  next  battle 
took  place  immediately.  The  Emperor 
and  household  troops  did  not  know  what 
danger  they  were  in  till  afterwards,  but 
they  actually  passed  right  through  the 
Prussian  army.  At  Verdun  the  Emperor 
bundled  into  a train,  and  was  glad  to  get 
into  a third-class  carriage,  in  which  he 
arrived  here  [Chalons].  An  officer  went 
up  to  him  at  the  station  of  St.  Hilaire,  near 
here,  and  as  ceremony  is  easily  dispensed 
with  now,  he  ventured  to  s&y,  ‘ Sire,  you 
must  be  fatigued.’  ‘Yes,’  he  answered, 
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‘ very  fatigued  and  very  hungry.’  What  a 
change ! When  he  started  from  Paris 
three  trains  were  hardly  sufficient  to  carry 
his  carriages,  furniture,  and  equipages  of 
all  sorts.  Even  his  generals  and  aides- 
de-camp  tool  with  them  their  plate  and 
linen,  and  every  possible  comfort.  They 
imagined  they  were  going  to  war  like 
satraps. 

August  20,  10  a.m. 

I told  you  in  my  last  how  the  shells 
falling  in  their  tents  had  roused  the  Im- 
perial camp  from  sleep  early  on  Monday 
morning,  and  made  them  retreat  with  the 
greatest  possible  haste.  I was  mistaken  in 
saying  that  the  Emperor  drove  in  a carriage 
from  Longeville ; he  and  his  son  rode  on, 

I believe,  as  far  as  a hill  called  Point-du- 
Jour,  where  a halt  was  made,  and  where 
the  carriages  came  up.  It  was  at  Grave- 
lotte  they  slept  that  night.  Nobody,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  the  Imperial  party,  had 
anything  to  eat  the  next  morning.  The 
horses  were  not  fed,  but  managed  to  crop 
a little  grass  in  the  fields.  My  friend,  an 
officer  of  Cent  Gardes,  got  a piece  of  dry 
bread  from  a groom  of  the  Emperor’s. 
Others  were  not  so  lucky.  On  they  rode 
again,  that  long  escort  winding  its  way 
along  the  sides  of  the  hills  which  the  road 
follows  there.  The  composition  of  the 
escort  was — first,  a regiment  of  Chasseurs 
d’Afrique  by  fours,  keeping,  you  may  be 
sure,  a sharp  look-out ; next  came  a peloton 
of  Cent  Gardes,  next  the  Emperor  and  his 
staff,  another  peloton  of  Cent  Gardes, 
three  Imperial  carriages,  then  four  Cent 
Gardes,  and  the  regiment  of  the  Dragons 
de  lTmperatrice. 

These  regiments,  gallantly  led  in 
the  battles  then  raging,  might  have 
turned  the  tide  of  victory  like  the 
cavalry  (not  half  their  number) 
under  Kellermann  at  Marengo.  The 
Chasseurs  d’Afrique  thus  ignobly 
employed  belonged  to  the  same  corps 
that  under  the  Due  d’Aumale 
stormed  and  carried  the  entrenched 
camp  of  Abd-el-Kader — the  same 
that  came  so  gallantly  to  the  relief 
of  our  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  at 
Balaclava. 

The  Imperial  departure  from  be- 
fore Metz  bears  a striking  analogy 
to  the  scene  in  A Legend  of 
Montrose  where  Argyll  provides 
for  his  safety,  at  the  request  of  the 
chiefs,  by  retiring  on  board  a galley 


when  the  action  with  Montrose  is  on 
the  point  of  commencing.  ‘ It  is 
better  it  should  be  so,’  said  Arden- 
voler  to  himself,  devouring  his  own 
emotion ; ‘ but  of  his  line  of  a 
hundred  sires  I know  not  one  who 
would  have  retired  whilst  the 
banner  of  Diarmid  waved  in  the 
wind  in  the  face  of  its  most  in- 
veterate foes.’  The  ex-Emperor  will 
have  the  comfort  of  reflecting  that 
there  was  one  of  his  blood  (Prince 
Napoleon)  besides  his  son  retiring 
along  with  him,  and  that  there 
are  others  who  would  have  done 
the  same.  When  not  long  since 
the  question  was  pertinently  asked, 
how  many  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
were  to  the  front,  the  answer 
was,  ‘Not  one.’  Yet  there  were 
several  of  them  on  the  Civil  List  to 
the  tune  of  200,000  francs  a-year 
each. 

There  is  extant  a letter  from  the 
Empress  to  the  Emperor  warning 
him  that  after  two  reverses  (Worth 
and  Eorbach)  he  had  better  think 
twice  before  returning  to  Paris  ; and 
it  was  simultaneously  notified  to 
him  by  the  loud  voice  of  public 
opinion  that  his  continuance  in 
the  post  of  commander-in-chief 
would  no  longer  be  endured  in 
any  quarter.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Journal  des  Debats  writes  from 
Bheims,  August  24  : * The  Prince 
Imperial  left  yesterday  for  Bethel, 
with  some  of  the  officers  of  his 
household.  As  to  the  Emperor,  he 
was  to  be  this  morning  at  Beine, 
behind  MacMahon’s  army,  but  no 
one  knows  where  he  is  at  present.’ 
It  appears  from  documents  found 
in  the  Tuileries  that,  up  to  August 
2 1 , he  was  still  directing  the  move- 
ments of  the  armies,  and  distribut- 
ing commands,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  subservient  Mi- 
nister at  War.  The  extent  to 
which  his  presence  with  -the  army, 
coupled  with  interested  feelings 
for  the  dynasty,  paralysed  Mac- 
Mahon’s movements,  is  made  clear 
by  an  intercepted  letter  from  a 
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French  officer,  first  published  in  the 
Times  : 

When  four  corps  had  been  united  at 
Chalons — the  1st,  the  5 th,  the  7 th, 
and  the  12th — it  was  before  all  things 
needful  to  march  upon  Verdun  without 
losing  an  instant,  and  attempt  to  release 
Bazaine.  Unfortunately  the  Emperor  was 
mad — thinking  only  of  his  own  safety,  and 
not  comprehending  that  his  interest  was  the 
same  as  that  of  France  at  this  moment.  A 
retreat,  then,  was  made  towards  Bheims, 
the  intention  at  first  being  to  cover  Paris 
only,  and  leave  Bazaine  to  his  fate.  Hap- 
pily, the  Council  of  Ministers  declared  that 
the  dynasty  was  lost  if  people  learned  at 
Paris  that  the  defence  of  Paris  only  was 
thought  of,  and  that  no  hope  was  enter- 
tained of  the  situation  at  Metz.  That  put 
a little  heart  into  our  poor  monarch,  who, 
not  daring  to  enter  Paris,  dragged  on  in  the 
rear  of  the  army.  The  plan  was  changed, 
and  now  (August  26)  we  are  en  route  to 
join  Bazaine.  But  much  time  has  been 
lost.  Our  marches  are  difficult,  because 
supplies  of  food  are  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
I believe  that  plans  and  ideas  are  altered 
every  day. 

The  following  proclamation  was 
issued  on  the  eve  of  the  decisive 
battle  at  Sedan : 

Soldiers  ! The  opening  of  the  war  not 
having  been  fortunate,  I determined,  setting 
aside  all  personal  inclinations,  to  give  the 
command  of  the  armies  to  the  Marshals 
whom  public  opinion  particularly  desig- 
nated. Up  to  the  present,  success  has  not 
crowned  your  efforts  ; nevertheless,  I learn 
that  Marshal  Bazaine’s  army  has  been  re- 
organised under  the  walls  of  Metz,  and  that 
Marshal  MacMahon’s  was  only  slightly 
checked  yesterday.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  to  be  discouraged.  We  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  enemy  from  pene- 
trating up  to  the  capital,  and  entire  France 
is  rising  to  repulse  its  invaders.  Under 
these  serious  circumstances,  the  Empress 
worthily  representing  me  at  Paris,  I have 
preferred  the  role  of  soldier  to  that  of 
Sovereign.  Nothing  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part  to  save  our  country ; it  contains 
still,  thank  God,  stout-hearted  men  ; and  if 
there  are  dastards,  martial  law  and  the 
public  contempt  will  do  them  justice.  Sol- 
diers ! be  worthy  of  your  ancient  reputation. 
God  will  not  forsake  our  country  provided 
every  one  does  his  duty.  Given  at  the  Im- 
perial Quarters  at  Sedan  the  3 1 st  of  August, 
1870.  Napoleon. 

It  was  reported  just  before  that 
be  bad  attached  bimself  to  tbe 


Cavalry  of  tbe  Guard,  and  it  was 
given  out  that  be  would  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  charging  at 
their  head.  That  opportunity  was 
repeatedly  afforded  before  Sedan. 
Did  he  eagerly  grasp  at  it  P Did 
he  hail  it  as  the  salvation  of  his 
military  honour,  or  the  possible  con- 
firmation of  his  dynasty  ? We  shall 
see. 

On  September  1 1 there  appeared 
in  La  Patrie  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  leading  to  the  capitu- 
lation, said  to  be  written  by  an 
officer  of  General  Wimpffen’s  staff. 
The  essential  passages  are  these  : 

The  12th  corps  of  the  right  wing,  under 
General  Lebrun,  held  its  ground  well.  Gene- 
ral Wimpffen  then,  wishing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  success  of  the  12th  corps  to 
disengage  the  right  by  a vigorous  offen- 
sive movement,  and  push  into  the  Meuse  a 
part  of  the  enemy’s  army,  reinforced  General 
Lebrun  by  all  he  could  detach  from  the  1st 
and  3rd  corps.  The  General-in-Chief,  by 
aid  of  this  movement,  hoped,  moreover,  to 
clear  himself  a passage  in  the  direction  of 
Carignan,  and  march  onMontmedy.  About 
half-past  three  o’clock  he  caused  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Emperor,  then  in  Sedan,  a 
letter  in  which  he  engaged  him  to  come 
and  place  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
troops,  who  would  be  proud  to  open  him  a 
passage.  The  Emperor  did  not  come , and 
General  Wimpffen  ordering  the  offensive 
movement  to  begin,  the  izth  corps  under 
General  Lebrun  overthrew  the  enemy.  Un- 
happily the  1st  and  3rd  corps,  remaining 
on  the  plateau  to  form  the  rear-guard,  vi- 
gorously attacked  by  superior  forces  and 
forced  back,  instead  of  following  the  offen- 
sive movement  of  the  1 2th  corps  by  passing 
between  the  entrenched  camp  and  the  wood 
of  the  Garrenne,  gradually  approached 
Sedan,  and  finished  by  deploying  under 
cover  of  the  cannon  of  the  citadel.  A por- 
tion even  penetrated  into  the  town,  the 
gates  of  which  had  been  carelessly  left 
open.  The  General-in-Chief  and  his  staff^ 
placing  themselves  in  the  front  of  the 
troops  which  were  not  yet  under  the  place, 
threw  themselves  on  the  track  of  the  1 2th 
corps.  . . . 

It  was  four  o’clock.  Perhaps  the  move- 
ment of  General  Lebrun,  if  well  seconded , 
might  have  succeeded;  but  at  this  moment  an 
officer  sent  by  the  Emperor  brought  the 
General-in-Chief  a letter,  by  which  the 
Sovereign  notified  that  he  had  caused  the 
white  fiag  to  be  hoisted  on  the  citadel  of 
Sedan,  inviting  him  to  order  the  cessation 
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of  the  fire,  and  to  undertake  the  duty  of 
negotiations  with  the  enemy.  General 
Wimpffen  refused  this  mission  point-blank. 
'The  Emperor  redoubled  his  instances  : the 
■General  refused  still,  and  instead  of  stop- 
ping the  fire  he  resolved  to  attempt  a last, 
a supreme,  effort;  he  re-entered  the  town 
to  call  round  him  all  the  troops  to  be  found 
there.  The  troops  were  exhausted  with 
marching,  fighting,  and  want  of  food.  With- 
out taking  account  of  the  danger  of  being 
shut  up  in  an  indefensible  town,  com- 
manded on  every  side,  most  of  the  men 
refused  to  pass  the  walls.  Hardly  two 
thousand  followed  the  General  and  re- 
sponded to  his  generous  appeal.  General 
Wimpffen,  putting  himself  at  their  head, 
drove  the  enemy  from  Balan,  and  retook  the 
village.  Some  Gardes  Mobiles,  some  cou- 
rageous inhabitants  of  Sedan,  had  joined 
these  two  thousand  volunteers.  It  was  the 
last  act  of  the  struggle.  The  General  had 
too  few  men  to  attempt  the  only  possible 
retreat.  Hot  being  able  to  overtake  the 
1 2th  corps,  he  decided  about  six  in  the 
•evening  to  re-enter  Sedan.  Things  had 
come  to  this  pass  when  the  Emperor  wrote 
himself  to  General  Wimpffen,  who  had  just 
sent  in  his  resignation,  to  refuse  it,  and 
conjure  him  to  retain  the  command.  . . . 
General  Wimpffen  consented  to  see  General 
Moltke,  but  withdrew  without  coming  to 
terms  on  hearing  that  the  army  were  ex- 
pected to  become  prisoners  of  war.  He  was 
informed  that,  if  the  terms  were  not  ac- 
cepted before  nine  o’clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  bombardment  would  recommence. 
At  break  of  day  he  called  a conned  of  war, 
who  came  to  the  unanimous  resolution  that 
the  position  was  desperate,  and  that  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  come  to  terms. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  consented  to 
:sign  the  capitulation.1 

This  document,  not  being  authen- 
ticated by  a signature,  might  pos- 
sibly have  left  comparatively  little 
impression,  had  not  the  Imperial 
staff  thought  proper  to  publish  a 
formal  reply  to  it,  in  which  they 
unequivocally  admit  that  the  pro- 
posal was  made  to  the  Emperor  and 
declined  by  him : 

The  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Batrie 
of  the  1 1 th  of  September,  attributed  to  an 
officer  of  General  Wimpffen’s  staff,  im- 
plies with  such  great  seriousness  and  in- 
justice that  the  responsibility  of  the  cata- 


strophe at  Sedan  lies  upon  the  Emperor,  that 
those  officers  who  have  the  honour  to  remain 
near  his  Majesty  must  be  permitted  to 
place  the  facts  fairly  before  the  public. 
When  the  different  commanders  of  corps 
dlarmee  had  informed  the  Emperor  that 
their  troops  had  been  repulsed,  dispersed, 
and  in  part  hurled  back  in  confusion  into 
the  town,  the  Emperor  sent  them  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  that  he  might  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  situation  ; at  the  same 
time  the  General  sent  to  the  Emperor  two 
officers  of  his  staff  with  a note,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  his  Majesty,  not  to  save 
the  army,  but  to  save  his  person  by  placing 
him  in  the  centre  of  a column,  with  which 
they  said  they  would  try  to  reach  Carignan.2 
The  Emperor  refused  to  sacrifice  a further 
large  number  of  soldiers  to  save  himself ; 

‘ and  besides,’  he  said,  ‘ Carignan  is  occupied 
by  the  Prussians;  but  if  the  General  thinks 
he  can  save  some  part  of  the  army,  let  him 
try  it?  At  the  same  time  as  the  answer  of 
the  Emperor  reached  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  latter  was  communicating  to 
General  Lebrun,  commanding  the  1 2th  corps, 
his  project  of  collecting  two  or  three  thou- 
sand men  and  putting  himself  at  their  head 
to  make  an  opening  through  the  Prussian 
lines.  General  Lebrun  replied,  £ You  will 
sacrifice  3,000  men  more,  and  you  will 
not  succeed ; but  if  you  wish  to  try  if,  I 
will  go  with  you?  They  set  out,  in  fact ; 
and  less  than  half  an  hoxir  later  General 
Wimpffen  agreed  that  his  attempt  was 
not  feasible,  and  that  no  other  course  re- 
mained save  to  lay  down  his  arms. 

After  mentioning  General  Wim- 
pffen’s resignation  and  prolonged 
reluctance  to  sign  the  capitulation, 
they  proceed  : 

It  is  altogether  false  to  say  that  the 
General  was  opposed  by  the  Emperor  in  his 
plans  and  in  the  orders  which  he  may  have 
given,  for  his  Majesty  only  met  him  for  an 
instant  on  the  field  of  battle,  between  nine 
and  ten  o’clock.  The  General  was  coming 
from  Balan,  and  the  Emperor  asked  how 
the  battle  was  going  at  that  side  ? The 
General  replied,  £ Sire,  things  are  going  as 
well  as  possible,  and  we  are  gaining  ground.’ 
To  an  observation  made  by  his  Majesty 
that  an  officer  had  just  warned  him  that  a 
considerable  body  of  the  enemy  was  out- 
flanking our  left,  the  General  replied, £ Well, 
so  much  the  better ; we  must  let  them  do 
so  ; we  will  throw  them  into  the  Meuse  and 
we  shall  gain  the  victory.’  These  were  th0 


1 According  to  another  account,  two  generals  stood  out  to  the  last. 

2 The  proposal  was  £ to  cut  through  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Carignan  ’ — a most 
material  difference. 
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only  words  that  the  Emperor  had  with 
General  Wimpffen  during  the  action,  and 
it  is  equally  false  to  say  that  there  was 
the  smallest  altercation  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  General ; and  when  they  parted 
the  Emperor  embraced  the  General  with  the 
greatest  affection. 

The  Generals  Aides-de-Camp  to  the 
Emperor — 

Prince  De  la  Mosxowa. 

Castelxau. 

De  Waubert. 

Count  Reille — Viscount  Pajol. 

This  is  a startling  document  to 
emanate  from  five  general  officers 
under  the  supervision  of  their  Im- 
perial master.  Fancy  the  different 
commanders  all  coming  to  inform 
the  Emperor,  who  was  not  in  com- 
mand, of  what  he  knew  very  well 
already — that  they  were  beaten, 
and  his  referring  them  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief ! And  what  an 
utter  ignorance  it  betrays  of  the 
spirit  in  which  Wimpffen’ s gallant 
proposal  was  made ! What  he 
wished  to  save  was  not  the  Impe- 
rial person,  but  the  military  honour 
of  France — save  it  from  the  in- 
eradicable stain  of  the  capitulation 
of  an  army  of  a hundred  thousand 
men,  with  a Marshal  of  France  and 
an  Emperor  of  the  French. 

4 Ma.ck’s  sole  resource,’  remarks 
the  historian  of  the  Empire,  speaking 
of  Ulm,  ‘was  to  throw  himself  sword 
in  hand  on  one  of  the  points  of  the 
iron  circle  inclosing  him,  to  die  or 
open  a passage.  He  would  certainly 
have  been  beaten.  But  military 
honour  would  have  been  satisfied, 
and,  next  to  victory,  this  is  the  most 
precious  of  attainable  results.’  The 
Archduke  Ferdinand  actually  did 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  and  a body  of  infantry, 
15,000  in  all,  and  broke  through 
the  iron  circle  inclosing  him. 

When  the  news  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Dupont  with  20,000  men  at 
Baylen  (1808)  reached  Napoleon 
at  Bordeaux,  he  was  stunned,  by  it 
as  by  a blow.  ‘ Is  your  Majesty 
ill  P ’ asked  Maret  on  being  hastily 


1 Thibadeau,  vol.  iii.  439. 

VOL.  II. — SO.  XI.  NEW  SERIES. 


summoned.  ‘No.’  ‘Has  Austria 
declared  war  ? ’ ‘ Would  to  God  it 
were  only  that.’  ‘What,  then,  has 
happened  ? ’ The  Emperor  then 
related  the  capitulation,  and  added: 

‘ That  an  army  should  be  beaten  is 
nothing ; the  fate  of  arms  is  vari- 
able, and  a defeat  may  be  repaired. 
But  for  an  army  to  make  a shameful 
capitulation  is  a stain  on  the  French 
name — on  the  glory  of  our  arms. 
The  wounds  inflicted  on  honour 
never  heal — the  moral  effect  is 
terrible.  . . . They  say  that  there 
was  no  other  means  of  saving  the 
army,  of  preventing  the  massacre 
of  the  soldiers.  Well,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  them  all  to 
have  perished  with  arms  in  their 
hands — that  not  one  of  them  had  re- 
turned.’ 1 Dupont  and  the  principal 
officers  were  tried  by  a military 
tribunal  and  cashiered ; the  worst 
charge  against  him  being  that  he 
had  checked  a gallant  attempt  by 
General  Verdel  to  break  through. 

General  Lebrun’s  remark,  if  he 
ever  made  it,  referred  to  the  last 
desperate  attempt  when  the  iron 
circle  had  fatally  tightened  round 
Sedan.  But  surely  this  is  the  time 
of  all  others  when  the  Emperor 
should  have  spoken  and  acted  like 
Lebrun.  1 1 desire  no  further  sacri- 
fice of  life  for  my  sake ; but  if  you 
are  going  whether  I go  or  not,  I 
will  go  with  you.’ 

What  yet  remains  ? shall  it  be  thine 
To  head  the  relics  of  thy  line 
In  one  dread  effort  more  ? 

The  Roman  lore  thy  leisure  loved — 

And  thou  canst  tell  what  fortune  proved 
That  chieftain,2  who,  of  yore, 
Ambition’s  dizzy  paths  essayed, 

And  with  the  gladiators’  aid 
For  empire  enterprised — 

He  stood  the  cast  his  rashness  played,. 
Left  not  the  victims  he  had  made, 

Dug  his  red  grave  with  his  own  blade. 
And  on  the  field  he  lost  was  laid, 
Abhorred — but  not  despised. 

The  excuses  and  evasions  of  the 
Imperial  staff  are  met  and  swept 
away  by  the  manly  reply  of  General 


2 Catiline. 

Y Y 
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Wimpffen,  addressed  to  the  Inde- 
pendance  Helge : 

A great  many  papers  have  published  a 
letter  from  the  generals,  acting  as  the  Em- 
peror’s aides-de-camp,  to  which  General 
Wimpffen  sees  himself,  with  regret,  obliged 
to  reply. 

The  note,  taken  to  the  Emperor  by  the 
captains  of  the  Staff  de  Saint-Haouen  and 
La  Nourelle,  ran  as  follows  : ‘ Sire,  I have 
ordered  General  Lebrun  to  attempt  to  cut 
through  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Ca- 
rignan,  and  I cause  all  disposable  troops  to 
follow  him.  I direct  General  Ducrot  to 
support  this  movement,  and  General  Douay 
to  cover  the  retreat.  Let  your  Majesty 
come  and  place  yourself  in  the  midst  of  your 
troops.  They  will  make  it  a point  of  honour 
to  open  a passage  for  you.’ 

In  addressing  this  invitation  to  his 
Majesty,  the  aim  of  the  General  was  to  spare 
him  the  deep  grief  of  seeing  himself  a pri- 
soner, and  to  make  use  of  the  prestige  of 
his  person  in  the  army,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a general  movement  without  which 
the  cutting  through  was  impossible. 

The  Emperor  did  not  agree  to  this  pro- 
posal, and  caused,  unknown  to  General 
Wimpffen,  the  white  flag  to  be  hoisted  on 
the  citadel,  whilst  he  sent  an  officer  of  his 
household  as  parlementaire. 

The  white  flag  was  maintained,  notwith- 
standing the  General’s  protest  and  his  re- 
fusal to  negotiate  ; the  enemy’s  parlemen- 
taires  were  received  at  the  Imperial  quarters. 

All  these  acts,  which  properly  belong  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  did  harm  to  the 
execution  of  the  last  offensive  movements. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  exact  to  say  that 
the  General  has  not  been  counteracted  in 
his  ideas  and  in  whatever  orders  he  may 
have  given.  A feeling  of  propriety  pre- 
vented him  from  specifying  in  his  letter  of 
.resignation  that  such  was  the  motive  of  his 
refusal  to  sign  the  armistice.  He  only 
submitted  to  accept  the  part  of  negotiator 
after  having  read  the  honourable  reply  of 
his  Majesty. 

The  generals  aides-de-camp  are  right  in 
affirming  that  there  has  never  been,  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  General,  the 
least  altercation,  and  it  was  not  without 
great  emotion  that  the  General  received  his 
Majesty’s  last  embrace. 

The  only  document  which  General 
Wimpffen  has  had  drawn  up  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war  is  the  official  report  on  the 
battle,  which  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Minister,  and  reproduced,  nearly  literally, 
by  several  papers. 

De  Wimpffen,  General  of  Division. 

Cannstadt,  Sept.  19,  1870. 

A copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent  to 
General  Reille,  the  Emperor’s  parlementaire. 


All  accounts  agree  that  tbe 
capitulation  originated  with,  the 
Emperor,  and  the  only  question  is 
whether  be  did  not  in  tbe  first  in- 
stance mean  simply  to  stipulate  for 
bimself.  Tbe  King  of  Prussia  re- 
ports to  tbe  Queen  that,  on  remark- 
ing tbe  terrible  effect  of  tbe  bom- 
bardment, be  sent  Colonel  Broussart 
with  a flag  of  truce  to  demand  a 
surrender : 

He  was  met  by  a Bavarian  officer,  who 
reported  to  me  that  a French  parlementaire 
had  announced  himself  at  the  gate.  Colonel 
von  Broussart  was  admitted,  and  on  his 
asking  for  the  Commander-in-Chief,  he  was 
unexpectedly  introduced  into  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor,  who  wished  to  give  him  a 
letter  for  myself.  When  the  Emperor 
asked  what  his  message  was,  and  received 
the  answer  ‘ to  demand  the  surrender  of 
the  army  and  the  fortress,’  he  replied  that 
on  this  subject  he  must  apply  to  General 
Wimpffen,  who  had  undertaken  the  command, 
in  the  place  of  the  wounded  General  Mac- 
Mahon,  and  that  he  would  now  send  his 
adjutant-general,  Reille,  with  the  letter  to 
myself. 

It  was  seven  o’clock  when  Reille  and 
Broussart  came  to  me,  the  latter  a little  in 
advance ; and  it  was  first  through  him  that 
I learned  with  certainty  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor.  You  may  imagine  the  im- 
pression which  this  made  upon  all  of  us,  but 
particularly  on  myself.  Reille  sprang  from 
his  horse  and  gave  me  the  letter  of  the 
Emperor,  adding  that  he  had  no  other 
orders.  Before  I opened  the  letter  I said 
to  him,  ‘ But  I demand,  as  the  first  condi- 
tion, that  the  army  lay  down  its  arms.’  The 
letter  begins  thus : ‘ N’ayant  pas  pu  mourir 
a la  tete  de  mes  troupes,  je  depose  mon 
epee  a votre  Majeste.’ 

An  earlier  telegram  from  tbe 
King,  containing  a brief  summary, 
will  make  tbe  matter  clear : 

A capitulation,  by  which  all  the  army 
have  been  made  prisoners  in  Sedan,  has 
just  been  signed  with  General  Wimpffen, 
who  has  taken  the  command  in  place  of 
MacMahon,  who  is  wounded. 

The  Emperor,  not  having  the  command, 
and  abandoning  all  to  the  Eegency  of  Paris, 
has  only  made  to  me  the  surrender  of  his 
person. 

After  speaking  to  him  in  an  interview  to 
take  place  immediately,  I shall  fix  the  place 
to  which  he  is  to  repair  as  a temporary 
residence. 

If  be  only  sent  a parlementaire 
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to  stipulate  for  his  own  person, 
leaving  the  army  to  their  fate,  we 
at  all  events  get  rid  of  the  incon- 
gruity of  his  resuming  the  command 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  capitulating. 
But  then  what  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  the  phrase,  Hay  ant  pas  pu 
mourir  a la  tete  de  mes  troupes ,* 
when  he  never  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  adopted  the  most  decisive 
steps  to  avoid  dying  with  them  P 
The  only  solution  is  that  this  sort  of 
phraseology  is  habitual  to  him,  and 
has  been  found  to  take  with  the 
French,  who  have  erected  a monu- 
ment to  Cambronne  for  his  famous 
mot  about  the  Guards,  although  they 
knew  that  he  neither  uttered  nor 
acted  up  to  it. 

Despite  of  this  crushing  evidence, 
the  Imperialists  insist  that  he  acted 
like  another  Bayard  at  Sedan ; and 
ample  testimonials  have  been  pro- 
cured from  the  Germans,  who  for 
political  purposes  have  manifested 
a temporary  inclination  to  set  him 
up.  Unluckily  these  testimonials 
are  inconsistent  and  contradictory. 
Dr.  Bussell,  after  describing  in  his 
animated  style  the  final  struggle 
before  Balan,  says : 

Here  it  was,  according  to  Bavarian  reports , 
that  the  Emperor,  declaring  that  he  only 
served  as  a private  soldier,  went  with  an 
attacking  column,  composed  of  the  remnants 
of  various  regiments,  to  drive  out  the  Bava- 
rians. But  the  artillery  on  the  heights 
above  the  river,' and  the  cross-fire  from  the 
heights  above  the  road,  were  too  much  for 
troops  shaken  by  incessant  fighting  and 
frightful  losses.  Shell  and  shot  rained  fast 
about  the  Emperor,  one  of  the  former 
bursting  close  to  his  person  and  enveloping 
him  in  smoke.  The  officers  around  en- 
treated him  to  retire,  and  the  Bavarians 
quickly  following  occupied  Balan,  and  en- 
gaged the  French  on  the  glacis  of  the  fort. 

This  attacking  column,  composed 
of  the  remnants  of  various  regi- 
ments, was  the  one  with  which 
General  Wimpffen  made  his  last 
desperate  attempt.  That  the  Em- 
peror was  not  in  the  fight  before 


Balan  at  an  earlier  stage  is  proved 
by  the  aides-de-camp,  who  state 
that  he  met  the  General  coming 
from  Balan  between  nine  and  ten 
o’clock,  and  asked  how  the  battle 
was  going  at  that  side.  Dr.  Bussell 
states  that  the  Emperor  got  on 
horseback  at  half-past  nine  (the 
battle  having  begun  at  daybreak, 
and  MacMahon  having  been 
wounded  at  6 A.M.),  so  that  this 
was  probably  his  first  appearance. 
The  Prussian  official  account  of 
the  battle  states  : ‘ It  is  a fact  that 
Napoleon,  when  he  became  aware 
of  the  probable  result  of  the  battle, 
for  four  hours  stood  the  fire  of  our 
grenades  near  the  village  of  Isges.’ 
This  village  is  between  two  and 
three  miles  from  Sedan,  on  the 
opposite  side  from  Balan  where 
the  Bavarians  were  engaged ; and 
the  same  official  account  states  that 
the  French  fell  back  from  it  before 
twelve,  within  two  hours  after  the 
Saxons  and  Prussians  were  closing 
upon  them. 

According  to  the  Journal  Officiel : 

‘ The  Emperor  got  on  horseback  at 
half-past  six  a.m.  and  rode  towards 
the  gate  of  Balan,  where  he  re- 
mained an  hour  and  a half.  Seeing 
the  troops  recoil,  he  turned  back 
about  nine,  making  the  tour  of  the 
citadel  and  passing  over  the  bridge 
which  leads  to  the  gate  of  Paris. 
By  midday  the  enemy  had  effected 
a junction : our  troops  beat  a 
retreat  on  the  town,  which  they 
entered  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
short  of  ammunition.  By  four 
o’clock  resistance  had  become  im- 
possible. Generals  Douay,  Cas- 
telnau,  Beille,  Vaubert  de  Genlis, 
had  set  out  for  the  Prussian  head- 
quarters commissioned  by  the 
Emperor  to  treat.  General  Wim- 
pffen could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  sign  a capitulation.’ 

This  account  of  the  Imperial 
movements  is  confirmed  by  M. 


1 There  are  five  or  six  versions  of  this  missive ; and  that  given  by  the  King  in  his 
telegram  differs  from  that  in  the  official  report. 
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Jeannerod,  the  trustworthy  corre- 
spondent of  Le  Temps,  who  states 
that,  when  the  town  was  girt  with 
fire,  he  himself  saw  the  Emperor 
ride  down  from  the  citadel  where 
his  Majesty  was  said  to  have  been 
pointing  cannon — ‘feeble  imitation 
of  Montereau  ’ — and  saw  a shell 
burst  at  his  horse’s  feet,  ‘ producing 
no  change  in  those  impassive  fea- 
tures.’ This  is  the  shell  of  which 
so  much  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Bussell  as  scattering  wounds  and 
confusion  among  the  escort ; and  a 
very  important  shell  it  was,  for  it 
probably  accelerated  the  capitu- 
lation. It  also  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  referring  the  unscathed 
condition  of  the  staff  and  escort  to 
Divine  agency  as  at  Solferino, 
where  none  of  the  Emperor’s  suite, 
covering  more  ground  than  a troop 
of  cavalry,  having  received  a scratch, 
the  Moniteur  announced,  ‘ La  pro- 
tection dont  Lieu  Va  couverte  s’est 
etendue  d son  etat-major .’  1 

At  the  same  time  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  Emperor’s  eagerness 
to  capitulate,  instead  of  joining  in 
a rush,  was  not  altogether  owing  to 
want  of  nerve.  He  preferred  being  a 
prisoner  in  comfortable  quarters  and 
so  prolonging  the  Imperial  state  he 
loved,  to  re-entering  Paris  with  the 
shattered  remnant  of  his  army,  had 
he  succeeded  in  breaking  through. 
He  has  ordinary  courage,  but 
not  heroic  courage — not  enough 
for  the  ‘heroic  tasks  ’ he  sets  himself. 
He  was  wont  to  say  that,  where 
the  first  and  greatest  of  his  race 
failed,  was  in  not  heading  the  last 
desperate  charge  at  Waterloo  ; and 
(such  is  the  force  of  self-delusion) 
he  no  doubt  fancied  that,  when 
the  fated  hour  came,  he  should 
not  be  found  unequal  to  the  long- 
meditated  part. 


Few  things  are  calculated  to 
leave  a more  unfavourable  impres- 
sion of  the  ex-Emperor’s  demeanour 
and  tone  of  mind  under  reverses 
than  his  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
responsibility  of  the  war ; when  by 
fixing  it  on  the  French  nation  he 
was  obviously  weakening  their  pro- 
test against  the  hard  terms  about  to 
be  imposed  upon  them.  ‘ Me,  me,, 
adsum  qui  feci,’  should  have  been  his 
cry.  This  attempt  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  reported  conversation 
with  the  King,  which  Count  Bismark 
has  hastily  pronounced  to  be  pure 
invention,  although  currently  cir- 
culated at  the  Prussian  head- quar- 
ters. In  the  official  report  of  his  own 
interview,  Count  Bismark  says : 
‘ In  reference  to  the  political  .situa- 
tion, I,  on  my  part,  took  no  initia- 
tive, nor  the  Emperor  either — only 
in  so  far  as  he  lamented  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  war,  and  declared 
that  he  himself  had  not  wished  for 
the  war,  but  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  it  by  the  pressure  of 
French  public  opinion.’ 

No  one  supposes  he  wished  for  the 
war.  His  incapacity  for  leading 
armies  had  broken  upon  him  in 
the  most  disagreeable  manner 
during  his  Italian  campaign,  whilst 
his  personal  bearing  at  Magenta  and 
Solferino  (he  was  not  under  fire  at 
either)  betrayed  none  of  that  fiery 
ardour  which  induces  warlike  mon- 
archs  to  seek  excitement  in  the 
battle-field.  What  he  wished  was 
to  remain  Emperor  of  the  French  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  was  con- 
tent, by  his  own  showing,  to  in- 
dulge the  civium  ardor  prava  ju- 
bentium — to  sacrifice  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  nation  to  its  worst 
passions  or  its  weaknesses.  French 
public  opinion  was  divided  and 
wavering,  as  he  knew  : what  really 


1 Kinglake’s  History  of  the  Crimea,  4th  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  516.  Mr.  Kinglake,  who  has 
been  persistently  misrepresented,  says : ‘ The  Emperor  did  not  so  give  way  to  fear  as  to 
prove  that  he  had  less  self-control  in  moments  of  danger  than  the  common  run  of  peaceful 
citizens  ; but  he  showed  that,  though  he  had  chosen  to  set  himself  heroic  tasks,  his 
temperament  was  ill  fitted  for  the  fever  of  battle  and  for  the  crisis  of  an  adventure.’ 
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swayed  him  was  the  growing  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  army;  and  it 
was  by  dwelling  on  this  that 
Le bee nf  and  the  war  party  carried 
their  point.  Whatever  his  motives, 
personal  government,  as  interpreted 
and  acted  on  by  him,  involved 
personal  responsibility  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes.  He  decided 
his  own  policy : he  chose  his  own 
means  and  instruments : he  took 
what  money  he  wanted  : he  allowed 
no  minister  to  have  an  independent 
opinion : and  M.  Ollivier,  who  alone 
pretended  to  have  one,  turned  out 
no  better  than  a tool. 

Whatever  amount  of  credence  we 
may  attach  to  M.  Pietri’s  denial  that 
the  Emperor  had  invested  so  much 
.as  a centime  in  foreign  funds  or 
securities,  he  is  certainly  better  off 
in  a pecuniary  point  of  view  than 
when  he  started  on  his  adventurous 
-career ; he  has  simply  lost  by  one 


desperate  speculation  what  he  gained 
by  another  ; and  he  is  just  the  man 
to  adopt  the  cynical  apostrophe  ad- 
dressed by  one  of  his  creatures  to 
the  people  who  were  tearing  down 
the  emblems  of  his  dynasty  : ‘ Ar- 
rive qui  pourra,  voila  dix-huit  ans 
que  nous  nous  sommes  joliment  amuses 
a vos  frais .’  It  may  be  wrong,  then, 
for  those  who  worshipped  him  at 
the  Tuileries,  to  desert  him  at  Wil- 
helmshohe : it  may  be  wrong  for 
one  of  his  ex-ministers,  who  owed 
everything  to  him,  to  go  about 
London  calling  him  a cochon ; but 
it  is  surely  open  to  others,  who 
never  varied  their  language  or 
wavered  in  their  estimate,  to  main- 
tain that  no  one  of  the  ex-royalties 
who  supped  with  Candide  at 
Venice,  or  of  those  now  scattered 
about  the  Continent,  was  or  is  a less 
deserving  subject  of  public  sympa- 
thy or  regret  than  Louis  Napoleon. 
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THE  WAR. 
III. 


IH  our  October  article  we  traced 
the  strategical  operations  of  the 
German  and  French  armies  from 
the  commencement  of  hostilities 
np  to  September  i , the  cata- 
strophe of  Sedan,  and  we  now  pro- 
pose following  both  armies  np  to 
the  walls  of  Paris.  The  period 
from  August  4 to  September  2 
is  in  itself  distinct  and  well  defined 
both  in  a military  and  political 
point  of  view ; the  great  field 
operations  were  brought  to  a close, 
at  least  for  the  present,  by  the 
capitulation  of  MacMahon’s  army, 
and  the  war  thenceforth  assumed  a 
different  character,  namely,  one  of 
blockades  and  sieges  ; whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  personal  surrender 
of  Napoleon  brought  with  it  a total 
change  in  the  form  of  government 
in  France,  if  indeed  the  collapse  of 
all  that  hitherto  existed  may  be  so 
termed. 

This  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
operations  affords  us  an  opportunity 
of  taking  a retrospect  of  what  has 
already  occurred,  with  the  view  of 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  German  armies  owe  their  great 
successes  to  the  adoption  of  new 
tactical  or  strategical  methods  ; and 
we  undertake  this  task  the  more 
willingly  because  wounded  pride 
and  bitter  disappointment  have 
driven  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
French  army  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  French  nation  into  a violent 
paroxysm  of  injustice  towards  their 
generals  and  superior  officers,  who, 
in  our  opinion,  have  been  grievously 
wronged. 

Tactics  have  not  as  yet  attained  to 
the  rank  of  a science  like  strategy. 
We  can  see  plainly  enough  that 
what  are  called  tactical  principles 
are  in  fact  arbitrary  rules  subject  to 
endless  modifications  ; but  is  it  not 
incorrect  to  speak  of  strategical 


principles,  which  being  based  on 
mathematical  deductions  must  be 
and  are  invariable,  as  affording  a 
field  for  the  introduction  of  novel 
methods  ? This  is  so  ; but  although 
the  principles  themselves  are  in- 
variable, the  method  of  their  appli- 
cation and  the  measure  in  which 
they  can  be  carried  out,  conse- 
quently too  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  safe  to  depart  from,  or  even 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  them — 
all  these  things  are  subject  to  be 
greatly  modified  by  a variety  of 
considerations,  but  more  especially 
political  ones.  Men,  money,  sub- 
sistence, means  of  communica- 
tion— these  are  the  instruments 
in  the  hand  of  the  strategist, 
but  they  are  supplied  to  him  by  the 
statesman.  The  alliances  or  neu- 
tralities of  neighbouring  States  are 
secured  in  the  same  way,  and  are  of 
equal  value.  The  scope  of  these 
perhaps  trite  observations  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  German 
strategist  had  in  1870  perfectly 
certain  data  for  his  calculations, 
both  as  regards  the  number  of 
troops  at  his  disposal  and  the  means 
of  using  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ; that  alliances  had  been 
prepared  and  secured  beforehand 
with  great  diligence ; and  that 
finally  England’s  intervention  to 
secure  Belgium’s  neutrality,  which 
Count  Bismark  accepted  so  eagerly 
and  the  Due  de  Gramont  so  much 
less  readily,  simplified  the  matter  in 
a most  wonderful  manner:  in  a word, 
Moltke  had  no  political  or  diplo- 
matic difficulties  to  embarrass  him  ; 
the  undisputed  authority  of  the 
Chief  of  the  State,  and  the  genius 
of  the  leading  statesman  of  his  age, 
were  at  his  elbow,  ready  to  second 
all  his  own  efforts.  None  but 
known  elements  entered  into  his 
calculations,  so  far  at  least  as 
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strategy  was  concerned;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  one  and  the  same 
principle  and  motive  of  action  per- 
vaded all  and  everything,  from  the 
cabinet  of  the  King  down  to  the 
humblest  peasant’s  son  who  carried 
a rifle  or  drove  a waggon. 

Pretty  nearly  the  reverse  of  all 
this  was  the  case  with  the  French 
army.  We  cannot,  indeed,  believe 
that  the  French  authorities  were  in 
ignorance'  as  to  the  number  of 
troops,  &c.  at  their  disposal,  when 
so  many  hundreds  of  foreigners 
knew  all  about  the  matter,  and 
were  discussing  it  publicly  in  print ; 
but  the  French  strategist  utterly 
miscalculated  the  power  of  his 
opponent,  as  also  the  time  required 
to  bring  that  power  into  action ; 
and,  most  fatal  mistake  of  all,  he  had 
to  introduce  the  speculation  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  jprice  for  the 
account , into  the-  rigid  mathematical 
calculations  of  the  ‘Bureau  d’ Opera- 
tions,’ for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  first  strategical  deploy- 
ment of  the  army  on  the  German 
frontier  was  an  attempt  to  discount 
alliances  with  Southern  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy — an  endeavour  to 
‘ bull  the  market  ’ by  means  of  the 
talismanic  words  ‘ elan,  gloire,  et 
pan  talons  rouges.’  The  French  stra- 
tegist was  overwhelmed  ab  initio 
with  dynastic,  diplomatic,  and  poli- 
tical difficulties  ; the  scientific  part 
of  his  work  degenerated  into  a cal- 
culation of  chances;  and  not  only 
did  Leboeuf  himself  disappear  from 
the  scene,1  but  after  a short  time 
the  very  office  he  had  occupied 
ceased  to  exist.  The  strategical 
combat  was  too  unequal : on  the 
one  side  the  chief  of  the  staff, 
supported  by  all  the  power  and 
energy  of  a well-ordered  state, 
backed  up  itself  by  a great  national 
movement ; on  the  other  side  the 
same  official  endeavouring  by  ha- 


zardous demonstrations  to  tide  over 
internal  difficulties  and  retrieve 
diplomatic  defeats.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  account  for  the  Ger- 
man successes  by  supposing  that 
Moltke  invented  or  applied  pe- 
culiar strategical  methods,  when, 
in  truth,  he  simply  acted  with  un- 
fettered hands  against  opponents 
who  were  obliged,  not  merely  to 
subordinate,  but  even  to  sacrifice, 
their  military  judgment  to  political 
exigencies ; and  it  is  precisely  for 
these  reasons  that  it  is  so  unfair  to 
form  harsh  judgments  of  the  French 
generals  and  superior  officers. 

The  main  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  the  French  strategist,  the  army 
itself,  was  moreover  in  an  unsound 
state,  proofs  of  which  were  afforded 
during  MacMahon’s  retreat  on 
Chalons,  at  Sedan,  and  still  more  re- 
cently in  Paris.  We  must  go  into  the 
causes  of  this,  because  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sir  Charles  Bussell  seems 
to  be  indignant  at  the  term  mer- 
cenary having  been  applied  to  the 
British  army,  whilst  his  colleague 
Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay  pronounces 
standing  armies  to  be  insufficient ; 
one  of  our  leading  dailies  says  that 
their  knell  has  been  tolled  by 
the  war  of  1 870 ; and  another  is 
good  enough,  in  criticising  the  two 
Colonels,  to  point  out  that  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  soldier  proves 
that  as  no  man  goes  warring  on 
his  own  account,  all  are  therefore 
mercenaries.  In  order  to  avoid 
misapprehension,  let  us  define  pre- 
cisely the  meaning  of  the  words 
standing  army,  and  its  opposite, 
militia  or  volunteers ; national  army, 
and  its  opposite,  mercenaries — as 
they  are  employed  in  military 
literature  at  least.  The  term  stand- 
ing army  is  applicable  only  to 
an  army  whose  battalions,  squad- 
rons, batteries,  &c.  are  permanently 
in  military  existence,  visible  and 


1 The  Times  was  some  time  ago  very  anxious  to  know  what  became  of  Leboeuf.  He  is 
in  Metz,  shut  up  with  Bazaine’s  force ; nothing  could  be  heard  of  him  in  the  actions  of 
■the  14th,  1 6th,  and  18th  of  August,  because  he  then  held  no  command. 
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tangible,  and  without  regard  to 
whether  the  full  complement  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  is 
always  under  arms,  or  whether  a part 
thereof  exist  as  some  kind  of  re- 
serve— if  only  it  be  equally  tangible 
and  accessible  as  the  other  portion. 
The  stability  and  mobility  of  such 
an  army  will  be  much  increased 
when,  as  is  the  case  in  the  North 
German  army,  the  staffs  of  the  bri- 
gades, divisions,  and  corps  d’armee 
are  also  permanently  organised, 
though  not  necessarily  complete. 
It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  a 
militia  or  volunteer  army  is  quite  the 
opposite  of  this  in  almost  every 
material  respect,  being  not  perma- 
nently on  a military  footing,  and 
not  having  professionally  educated 
officers,  or,  except  in  Switzerland, 
staffs  of  any  kind  beyond  battalion 
ones. 

Now  we  are  really  at  a loss  to 
conceive  how  the  war  of  1870,  in 
which  the  German  standing  armies 
defeated  the  French  standing  army, 
can  be  said  to  have  demonstrated 
the  inferiority  or  inutility  of  stand- 
ing armies  in  genere.  What  really 
took  place  was,  that  one  standing 
army,  with  a very  moderate  peace 
establishment  of  rank  and  file , but 
having  a large,  well-organised,  and 
perfectlyassured  reserve  of  the  same, 
brought  into  the  field  with  ease  a 
very  much  ' more  numerous  force, 
both  absolutely  and  relatively,  than 
another  standing  army  which  had 
a much  higher  peace  establishment 
(nearly  double),  but  had  no  reserves, 
or  at  most  perfectly  inadequate 
ones.  So  much  for  numbers  or 
quantity  ; and  now  as  to  quality. 

When  the  term  national  army  is 
used  in  military  literature,  it  means 
not  only  that  such  an  army  does  not 
depend  on  foreign  countries  for 
recruits,  but  also  that  tbe  natives, 
although  receiving  pay  and  subsist- 
ence when  serving,  do  not  receive 


any  gratuity  for  entering  the  army, 
or  for  remaining  in  it,  or  for  re-en- 
gagement ; it  being  a part  of  their 
duty  as  citizens  to  render  military 
service,  which  is  the  German  system ; 
and  to  the  class  of  soldiers  who  do 
sell  their  services,  whether  to  their 
own  or  to  a foreign  country,  military 
literature  applies  the  term  merce- 
naries, or  euphuistically  profes- 
sional soldiers ; so  that  an  army 
may  consist  wholly  of  nationals,  and 
yet  be  technically  what  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sir  Charles  Russell  does  not 
like  to  hear  mentioned. 

What  we  have  to  consider  is, 
however,  the  quality  of  the  French 
soldiers.  The  German  armies  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  standing  national 
armies  : the  French  is  also  a stand- 
ing army,  but  has  never  been  really 
a national  one  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  the  word,  although  no 
foreign  recruits  were  received  ex- 
cept for  service  in  Algeria.  Ac- 
cording to  Marshal  Soult’s  organi- 
sation of  1 832,  the  annual  contingent 
of  conscripts  was  80,000,  which, 
with  seven  years’  service,  would 
have  given  a total  of  560,000  men, 
exclusive  of  the  staffs.  But  only 
40,000  were  called  in  annually,  the 
remaining  40,000  being  left  out  on 
furlough,  as  a raw,  that  is,  an  un- 
trained, reserve;  and  of  those  wbo 
were  called  in,  a large  propor- 
tion were  substitutes  paid  to  serve 
en  r emplacement  of  others,1  and 
were  therefore  mercenaries.  But 
defective  as  this  system  was,  it  at 
least  brought  40,000  fresh  men  into 
the  ranks  every  year,  and  sent 
nearly  the  same  number  back  into 
the  population  to  keep  up  the  old 
military  traditions.  Napoleon  III. 
introduced  in  1855  a new  system> 
that  of  ‘Exoneration,’  under  which 
any  person  drawn  for  the  conscrip- 
tion could,  by  paying  to  the  Govern- 
ment a certain  sum  fixed  annually 
(2,300  to  2,800  francs),  free  him- 


1 The  democratic  French  have,  for  the  last  half-century  at  least,  always  preferred 
buying  themselves  free  to  serving  in  person. 
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self  from  all  liability  to  serve, 
leaving  it  to®  the  Government 
to  find  substitutes,  wbicb  it  did 
amongst  tbe  soldiers  that  bad 
served  out  tbeir  own  time,  and 
who  got  a bounty,  increased  pay, 
and  the  assurance  of  a pension  for 
life  {rente  viagere ) at  tbe  end  of  ail. 
Tbe  object  of  this  system  was  to 
convert  tbe  army  into  Praetorians 
or  Janissaries,  wholly  devoted  to 
tbe  Government,  and  ready  to  sus- 
tain it  against  all  comers,  which  it 
bad  failed  to  do  in  1830  and  1848. 
At  tbe  same  time  tbe  annual  con- 
tingent of  conscripts  was  raised  to 
100,000,  but  not  more  than  23,000 
were  annually  enrolled  i1  just  enough 
to  keep  up  the  army  on  tbe  peace 
footing,  but  making  no  provision 
for  a reserve.  In  1859  there  were 
only  60,000  men  available  beyond 
tbe  troops  employed  in  Italy  and 
tbe  depots,  and  tbe  want  of  a proper 
reserve  became  evident.  Before 
saying  what  really  was  done  to 
remedy  this  defect,  let  us  see  what 
might  have  been  done  by  adopting 
tbe  Prussian  system.  1 00,000  x 7 
years’  service  would  have  given 

700.000  men ; that  is,  with  three 
years  under  tbe  colours,  300,000 
peace  establishment,  and  400,000  (or 
four  years’  reserve),  and  in  addition 

400.000  or  500,000  Landwebr.  But 
Napoleon  wanted  bis  Praetorians, 
and  could  scarcely  trust  to  a na- 
tional army  ; and  just  at  this  time  a 
4 Medecin  en  Chef  de  L’ Artigues  ’ 
wrote  a series  of  papers  in  tbe  Sjpecta- 
teur  Militaire  to  prove  that  tbe  great 
mass  of  tbe  French  conscripts  are 
unfit  for  service  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  ought  to  be  left  at  home 
to  grow  into  strength.  Therefore 
tbe  whole  annual  contingent  was 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  of 
wbicb  was  to  be  actually  enrolled, 
whilst  tbe  other  remaining  at  home 
was  to  be  called  in  for  three  months’ 
drill  tbe  first  year,  and  two  months’ 
drill  in  tbe  second,  subsequently 


changed  to  five  months  in  one  year — 
in  fact,  a sort  of  militia  reserve  com- 
bined with  a standing  army  of  4 pro- 
fessionals,’ to  speak  euphuistically. 
At  tbe  end  of  ten  years  from  the 
introduction  of  Exoneration,  that  is 
to  say  in  1866,  there  was  a double 
failure,  wbicb  General  Trocbu  criti- 
cised most,  unmercifully,  showing 
that  in  consequence  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment having  taken  into  its  own 
bands  tbe  providing  of  military 
substitutes,  tbe  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility  for  tbe  defence  of  tbe 
country  was  being  extinguished ; 
that  public  companies  bad  been 
established  wbicb  enabled  even  tbe 
poorer  classes  to  insure  tbeir  sons 
against  liability  to  service,  as  they 
did  tbeir  bouses  against  fire,  or  tbeir 
crops  against  hailstorms  {'pace  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  this  does  look  some- 
what mercenary)  ; that  tbe  ranks  of 
tbe  army  were  becoming  more  and 
more  filled  with  proletaires  (in 
plain  English,  loafers  and  vaga- 
bonds), whilst  voluntary  enlistment 
of  tbe  better  classes  decreased  in  tbe 
same  proportion  ; that  tbe  4 old  sea- 
soned soldiers  ’ lost  all  their  feelings 
of  citizenship  and  nationality,  de- 
voting themselves  to  vice  of  every 
description,  especially  drunkenness, 
and  thus  becoming  a source  of  de- 
moralisation to  tbe  army  and  event- 
ually to  tbe  country ; and  out  of 
these  old  soldiers  nearly  all  the  sous- 
officiers  were  selected,  and  out  of 
the  latter  one- third  of  tbe  officers. 
At  this  time  (1866)  there  were 
serving  not  fewer  than  125,000  re- 
engaged men ; and  in  addition  to 
these,  what  between  remplagants , 
volunteers  looking  to  be  sous-ojji - 
ciers,  officers,  gendarmes,  Foreign 
Legion  men,  and  some  of  tbe 
African  corps,  there  were  some 

240,000  professional  soldiers  in  tbe 
French  army  out  of  a peace  esta- 
blishment wbicb  should  have  been 
400,000,  but  wbicb  tbe  exigencies 
of  tbe  Budget  kept  constantly  be- 


1 Marshal  Niel  once  avowed  this  in  the  Chamber  when  hard  pushed. 
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tween  330,000  and  350,000  men  ; 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  there 
was  absolutely  no  room  for  bringing 
into  the  ranks  more  than  the  23,000 
annual  recruits  already  alluded  to. 

The  seasoned-soldier  theory  de- 
nounced by  Trochu  in  1866  has 
now  proved  itself  to  be  a total 
failure : we  need  only  look  to  the 
reports  of  the  Belgian  and  German 
papers  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
French  prisoners  to  become  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  justice  of  his 
criticisms.  But  the  five  months’ 
drill  militia  reserve  proved  itself 
after  five  years’  trial  in  1866  to  be 
equally  a failure.  Napoleon  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied  with  their 
manoeuvres  ; but  Trochu  and  other 
authorities  showed  that  totally  raw 
recruits  were  preferable  to  this  sort 
of  half  soldier,  who,  whilst  they 
acquired  neither  practice  nor  habits 
of  subordination  during  their  short 
stay  in  the  depots  of  instruction, 
contracted  on  the  other  hand  an 
insuperable  aversion  to  the  hard- 
ships of  drill,  which  was  necessarily 
carried  on  unrelentingly. 

Another  change  was  made  in 
1868.  The  seasoned  old  drunkard 
system  was  given  up  ; Soult’s  plan 
of  allowing  people  to  get  substitutes 
for  themselves  was  reintroduced, 
with  the  restriction  that  after  five 
years’  service  no  soldier  could  en- 
gage as  a substitute  more  than  once; 
volunteers  looking  to  be  sous- 
officiers  were  permitted  to  engage 
for  ten  years,  but  civil  employment 
was  to  be  substituted  for  pension  ; 
finally,  a larger  proportion  of  the  first 
class  of  recruits — namely,  63,000 — 
was  to  be  called  in  to  serve  five  years, 
with  four  years’  reserve ; whilst 
the  second  class,  the  five  months’ 
drill  men,  the  soldiers  in  a Pick- 
wickian sense,  were  to  be  reduced 
to  1 2,000  men  annually.1  This  was 
the  organisation  of  1868  ; and  if  it 


could  have  been  carried  out  scru- 
pulously for  nine  years — that  is,  up 
to  1877 — about  800,000  trained  sol- 
diers could  have  been  got  on  the 
lists  ; but  the  army  was  so  blocked 
up  with  ‘professionals,’  that  in  1868, 
instead  of  63,000  only  40,000  re- 
cruits could  be  called  in,  and  in  1869 
50,000.  The  corresponding  numbers 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  re- 
serve ; but  many  being  fourteen  and 
twenty- eight  years’  service  men  were 
ineligible,  and  in  1870  the  war  came 
and  found  the  French  army  without 
reserves  adequate  even  to  put  it  on 
the  war  establishment,  much  less  to 
keep  it  there.  As  to  the  Garde 
Mobile,  which  was  to  have  furnished 
550,000  men  after  a certain  time, 
this  has  also  been  at  least  a partial 
failure  hitherto.  It  has  been  often 
said  that  the  British  army  can 
never  copy  Continental  models,  the 
circumstances  being  too  different ; 
but  it  seems  to  us  as  if  Badinguet 
had  been  copying  British  models  ; 
for  we  have  always  prided  ourselves 
not  a little  on  our  ‘ well- seasoned 
professionals,’  and  the  prototypes  of 
the  Pickwickians  and  Moblots  are 
sufficiently  conspicuous  all  over  the 
kingdom. 

We  can  now  resume  our  enquiry 
into  the  modifications  alleged  to 
have  been  introduced  into  German 
tactics.  In  a recent  Number  2 of  this 
Magazine  we  pointed  out  that  the 
introduction  of  breech-loading  rifles 
had  modified  infantry  tactics  in  this 
way,  that  direct  frontal  attacks 
being  almost  impracticable  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  slaughter, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  turning 
movements  : the  wings,  or,  as  we 
absurdly  call  them,  flanks  of  lines 
must  be  turned.  The  principles  of 
strategy  have  been  extended  into 
the  domain  of  tactics  more  than 
ever ; breaches  of  the  centre  of  a 
line  by  a heavy  mass  of  troops  a 


1 This,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  accounts  for  only  75,000  out  of  100,000  annual 
contingent : the  balance  was  required  for  the  fleet,  both  sailors  and  marines. 

2 No.  IV.  New  Series,  April  1870. 
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la  Napoleon  I.  are  no  longer  pos- 
sible. If  the  reader  will  refer  to 
onr  October  article,  be  will  find 
that  at  Weissenburg,  at  Worth,  and 
Spicheren,  direct  frontal  attacks 
were  avoided,  and  the  decision 
achieved  by  overlapping  one  or  both 
extremities  of  the  enemy’s  line,  and 
‘rolling  it  up.’  At  Gravelotte,  on 
August  1 6 and  1 8,  the  German 
jst  Army  was  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  make  frontal  attacks, 
suffered  immensely  in  consequence, 
and  could  only  just  hold  its  own, 
the  battle  of  the  last-named  day 
having  been  decided  far  away 
on  the  German  left  wing  at  Ste. 
Marie-aux-Clienes,  where  the  XII. 
corps  (Saxons)  commenced  the 
turning  and  rolling  up  of  the  French 
right  wing,  which  was  followed  up 
by  the  Prussian  Guards  and  then  by 
the  IX.  corps,  whilst  the  ist  Army 
under  Steinmetz  had  to  be  rein- 
forced by  the  IV.  corps  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  frontal  attack  late  in 
the  evening.  The  same  thing  was 
repeated  at  Sedan.  The  frontal 
attack  of  the  Bavarians  on  Bazeilles, 
and  of  the  XI.  corps  at  St.  Menges, 
had  little  effect  until  the  Prussian 
Guards  at  Givonne,  and  the  VI. 
corps  at  La  Chapelle,  aided  by  the 
cavalry  division  that  had  been 
pushed  forward  between  them,  com- 
pleted the  turning  and  rolling  up 
movements  which  decided  the  bat- 
tle. This  is  the  great  innovation  in 
modern  tactics,  and  its  success  de- 
pends on  two  things  : first,  the  per- 
fect ‘ fire  discipline  ’ of  troops  armed 
with  a weapon  that  tempts  almost 
irresistibly  to  the  waste  of  ammuni- 
tion; and  secondly,  great  steadiness 
in  manoeuvring  with  large  bodies,  a 
thing  that  can  be  attained  only  by 
the  well-trained  officers  and  perma- 
nent staffs  of  standing  armies.  . 

Tactically  as  well  as  strategically 
it  comes  to  this:  No  State  can 

.afford  to  keep  up  a sufficiently  large 


force  of  seasoned  professionals,  as, 
independent  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pense, they  are  dangerous  and,  worse 
than  all,  unreliable  soldiers.  Those 
who  threw  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered  themselves  unwounded 
at  Worth,  and  the  thousands  who 
maltreated  their  officers  and  became 
openly  mutinous  at  Sedan,  will  re- 
turn some  day  from  their  German 
captivity  to  enjoy  otium  cum  digni- 
tate  on  their  rente  mag  ere.  After 
all,  if  a man  devotes  fourteen  or 
twenty-one  years  of  his  life  to  secure 
a competence,  it  does  seem  hard  to 
be  obliged  to  give  up  both  life  and 
competence  when  the  simple  laying 
down  of  a rifle  may  secure  both. 
The  other  extreme  would  be  a great 
army  of  Moblots,  Pickwickians, 
Volunteers,  Militia,  &c. ; but  this 
-could  never  possess  the  requisite 
amount  of  fire  discipline  or  pro- 
ficiency in  manoeuvring  ; it  cannot 
devote  time  to  the  acquisition  of 
either,  supposing  it  even  to  have  the 
staffs  all  at  hand,  and  how  are  these 
to  be  created  and  trained  without  a 
standing  army  of  some  kind  ? Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves : standing 
armies  are  as  indispensable  as  ever ; 
but  not  mercenary  ones,  even  with 
Pickwickian  reserves. 

Here  is  a proof  of  what  a well- 
educated  and  really  good  working 
staff  can  do  and  must  be  able  to  do. 
The  French  army  in  and  about 
Sedan  capitulated  on  September 
2,  and  the  very  same  evening  the 
order  for  resuming  the  interrupted 
march  on  Paris  of  the  3rd  Army 
and  the  three  corps  under  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  was  issued, 
the  march  to  commence  the  next 
morning,  September  3 : the  1st 

Bavarian  corps  and  the  XI.  corps 
to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners  and 
escort  them  in  two  columns  by 
Stenay,  Btain,  Gorze,  to  Bemilly  ;l 
and  by  Buzancy,  Clermont,  St. 
Mihiel,  to  Pont-a-Mousson  ; the 


On  the  Saarbriick  railway,  near  Herny. 
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X.  corps  from  before  Metz  taking 
them  over  en  route.  The  Crown 
Prince  of  Saxony  to  move  his 
columns  to  the  south-west,  but 
without  encroaching  on  the  roads 
to  the  west  of  the  line,  Remilly,1 
La  Besace,2  Le  Chene.  Now  if  the 
reader  will  look  at  the  sketch  map, 
p.  660,  he  will  find  that  the  tracks 
of  the  two  Crown  Princes  inter- 
sected each  other  somewhere  about 
Rheims ; for  the  3rd  Army  was 
destined  to  advance  and  did  ad- 
vance by  Montmirail,  Coulommiers, 
Chaumes,  Brie  Comte  Robert,  to 
the  south  of  the  Marne,  whereas 
the  three  ccfcps  d’armee  under  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  advanced 
along  the  valley  of  the  Marne  itself, 
and  partly  on  its  right  (northern) 
bank,  by  Chateau  Thierry,  Meaux, 
to  Lagny.  And  when  we  consider 
that  all  the  columns  had  to  be  re- 
versed, and  a totally  new  disposition 
made  for  all  the  trains  and  reserves 
in  a foreign  country  two  days  after 
a three  days’  fight,  and  that  no 
serious  hitch  occurred  in  moving 
off  somewhere  about  250,000  men 
with  all  their  impedimenta,  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
something  more  than  physical  en- 
durance, energy,  and  bull- dog  cou- 
rage is  required  now-a-days,  and 
that  the  military  profession  has 
really  become  a learned  one. 

* It  will  be  perhaps  well  to  leave 
the  two  Crown  Princes  to  march 
on  Paris  by  the  route  we  have  al- 
ready indicated,  whilst  we  take  a 
rapid  glance  over  the  whole  theatre 
of  war,  and  see  where  the  troops 
on  both  sides  were  employed  during 
this  period. 

The  army  under  Bazaine  shut  up 
in  Metz  consisted  of  the  Imperial 
Guard;  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  6th 
corps ; part  of  the  5th,  not,  as  we  hi- 
therto supposed,  one  single  division, 
but,  as  it  now  appears,  three  regi- 
ments of  the  division  De  l’Abadie ; 
and  two  regiments,  one  from  each 


brigade  of  the  division  Guyot  de 
l’Espars ; and  in  addition  to  this, 
what  has  hitherto  not  been  even 
suspected,  one  regiment  and  one 
battalion  of  chasseurs  of  the  1st 
division,  two  regiments  of  the  2nd 
division,  and  one  of  the  3rd  divi- 
sion of  the  7th  corps  (Douay),  all 
belonging  to  different  brigades,  from 
which  it  is  quite  evident  that  both 
the  5th  and  7th  corps  d’armee  wero 
involved  to  a much  greater  extent 
than  has  been  hitherto  supposed  in 
the  deroute  of  Worth,  and,  more- 
over, that  the  5th  and  7th  corps, 
which  subsequently  acted  under 
MacMahon  and  capitulated  at  Se- 
dan, must  have  been  very  largely 
recruited  with  4th  battalions  and 
depot  troops. 

Keeping  guard  over  Metz,  there- 
remained  after  August  20  the 
Prussian  I.,  II.,  III.,  VII.,  VIII., 
and  X.  corps ; the  1 8th  division 
IX.  corps,  to  which  the  division  of 
TIesse  Darmstadt  was  attached, 
thus  forming,  in  fact,  a new  IX. 
corps,  and  in  addition  to  this  three 
divisions  of  cavalry ; to  which  force 
was  subsequently  added  a division 
of  three  brigades  of  infantry  under* 
General  von  Kummer,  partly  Land- 
wehr  and  partly  line  regiments. 
We  shall  presently  show  where 
the  17th  division  IX.  corps  was- 
employed. 

In  Strasburg  the  French  force 
was  larger  than  had  been  supposed: 
451  officers  and  17,111  men  were 
included  in  the  capitulation  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  besides  2,100  sick  and 
wounded ; about  5,000  were  troops 
of  the  line,  belonging  to  some 
twenty-five  different  regiments  of 
the  1st,  5th,  and  7th  corps  d’armee, 
that  had  been  completely  broken  at 
Worth ; there  were  also  a portion  of 
the  Strasburg  Artillery  regiment 
and  some  10,000  Mobiles,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  local  National  Guard. 
The  whole  of  these  two  latter  classes, 
being  Alsatians,  have  been  sent  to 


1 On  the  Meuse,  above  Sedan. 


2 Near  Stonne. 
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their  homes.  The  troops  besieging 
Strasburg  consisted  of  one  division 
of  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  troops — 
two  brigades  fifteen  battalions  infan- 
try, one  brigade,  three  regiments, 
twelve  squadrons  cavalry,  four 
field  batteries  (24  guns).  Secondly, 
the  1st  reserve  division  (Prus- 
sian), three  brigades  infantry,  one 
ditto  cavalry,  and  24  guns.  Thirdly, 
one  division,  two  brigades  of  Prus- 
sian Guard  Landwehr,  with  one  re- 
serve cavalry  regiment,  and  24 
guns  : altogether  about  55,000  in- 
fantry, 3,000  cavalry,  and  72  field- 
guns  ; in  addition  to  which  a con- 
siderable number  of  pioneers  and 
garrison  artillery  from  Baden,  Wiir- 
temberg,  &c.  were  employed.  The 
whole  of  this  force,  now  called  XIY. 
corps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
new  garrison  of  Strasburg,  is  at  pre- 
sent employed  in  scouring  southern 
Alsatia,  and  General  Degenfeld’s 
brigade  of  Baden  troops  beat  a 
French  mixed  force  out  of  the  field 
near  Etival  on  October  6. 

Toul  was  first  blockaded  by  a 
portion  of  the  IV.  corps  early  in 
August ; these  troops  were  relieved 
by  a Bavarian  brigade  ; and  finally, 
after  the  great  battle  of  the  1 8th, 
when  the  3rd  and  4th  Armies  began 
their  march  on  Paris,  the  1 7th 
division  of  the  IX.  corps  was  de- 
tached under  the  command  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  to  carry  on  the  siege, 
aided  by  siege  artillery  of  va- 
rious German  States.  This  little 
place,  which  had  been  modernised 
some  thirty  years  ago,  offered  a 
most  gallant  resistance,  with  a 
garrison  of  less  than  2,500  men, 
nearly  all  Mobiles,  and  capitu- 
lated on  September  23  ; so  that 
now  the  German  armies  have  two 
lines  of  railway  communication 
open  with  their  rear.  The  besieging 
force  forms  now  the  XIII.  German 


corps-d’armee,  and  consists  of  13 
battalions,  1 2 squadrons,  and  24 
guns : it  has  marched  on  Paris,  to 
co-operate  with  the  besieging  army. 
There  are  a few  French  battalions 
shut  up  in  other  fortresses,  Thion- 
ville,  Bitsehe,  Phalsburg,  Verdun, 
&c.,  and  a few  German  battalions 
and  squadrons  employed  against 
them,  but  they  are  scarcely  worth 
taking  into  account  on  either  side. 

At  the  time  that  MacMahon  was 
struggling  to  make  his  way  from 
Bheims  to  Stenay,  a new  French 
corps-d’armee,  which  had  been  put 
together  in  Paris  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Vinoy,  was  de- 
spatched by  rail  to  Soissons,  Laon, 
Marie,  Vervins,  &c.,  in  order  to 
join  MacMahon  in  the  attempt  to 
relieve  Bazaine  at  Metz.  This 
13  th  corps1  consisted  of  the  four 
last  regiments  of  infantry  that  had 
still  remained  in  Algeria,  two  light 
cavalry  regiments,  also  brought 
thence,  and  the  debris  of  one 
of  MacMahon’s  cuirassier  brigades, 
to  which  were  added  so-called 
marching  regiments,  that  is  to  say, 
regiments  patched  up  out  of  4th 
battalions  and  depots  ; and  in  order 
to  save  repetition  we  may  say  here 
that  the  1 4th  corps  (General  Ducrot), 
now  at  Paris  with  Vinoy,  consists 
altogether  of  the  latter  kind  of 
troops.  Each  corps  has  three  di- 
visions of  infantry.  Vinoy’ s corps, 
the  13  th,  did  not  succeed  in  reach- 
ing MacMahon  at  Sedan.  How  far 
it  got,  certainly  not  beyond  Mezieres, 
we  cannot  ascertain ; but  it  evi- 
dently retreated  again  as  quickly 
as  possible,  for  we  find  it  on 
September  4 at  Marie,  whence 
it  succeeded  in  escaping  by  rail 
via  Laon,  Soissons,  and  Villers 
Cotterets  to  Paris,  before  the  first- 
named  town  surrendered  to  the 
cavalry  division  of  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  September  8.  The 


1 Part  of  the  system  of  deception  kept  up  by  the  French  Government  was  to  skip  from 
corps  No.  7,  Felix  Douay,  to  corps  No.  12,  Lebrun;  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  the  inter- 
vening numbers. 
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whole  of  the  regular  troops  in 
Paris  are  stated  by  M.  Gambetta, 
October  8,  at  60,000  men — in  fact, 
just  what  the  13th  and  14th  corps 
might  amount  to. 

The  question  occupying  all  our 
attention  at  present  is  ‘ Will  forti- 
fied Paris  enable  the  French  to  ob- 
tain better  terms  than  those  already 
offered  to  them  P ’ or  rather,  ‘ What  is 
the  positive  value  of  its  fortifica- 
tions ? ’ Now  there  is  no  better  way 
of  determining  the  value  of  any 
human  contrivance  than  by  ascer- 
taining to  what  use  it  was  originally 
intended  to  be  applied,  and  whether 
the  conditions  under  which  it  had 
its  origin  still  exist  or  have  been 
modified,  and  how  far. 

In  1 844  a pamphlet  was  published 
in  Paris 1 by  General  Duvivier,  en- 
titled Discours  au  Peuple  sur  les  For- 
tifications de  Paris.  The  tendency 
of  this  little  book  was  to  prove 
that  this  fortification  would  in  fact 
maintain  and  secure  to  the  people 
of  Paris  the  ascendancy  over  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  France 
which  the  political  principle  of  cen- 
tralisation had  already  thrown  into 
their  hands  ; in  fact,  it  was  a poli- 
tical principle,  and  not  merely  a 
great  city,  that  was  to  be  fortified ; 
and  as  some  jealousy  had  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  possibility  of  the 
detached  forts  being  used  by  the 
Government  as  a means  of  coercing 
Paris,  General  Duvivier  proceeds 
to  show  that  fortified  Paris  could, 
on  account  of  its  great  extent,  be 
defended  only  by  the  Parisians 
themselves,  aided  by  a certain  force 
of  troops  of  the  line  ; and  inasmuch 
as  this  Parisian  army,  which  he 
estimated  at  250,000,  the  population 
being  then  one  million,  could  not 
from  its  very  nature  operate  in  the 
open  country,  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  battle-fields  for 
it ; which  was  just  what  the  de- 
tached forts  would  do  ; because,  if 
there  was  nothing  more  than  the 


enceinte,  this  army  could  be  easily 
shut  up  within  it  by  an  enemy  of  a 
certain  strength. 

The  political  principle  to  be  for- 
tified in  this  manner  was  ‘Chauvin- 
ism,’ which  consists  mainly  of  three 
elements : contempt  of  all  other 
nations  as  inferiors  in  civilisation 
and  military  genius ; an  arrogant 
desire  to  dictate  to  them  not 
merely  in  international  matters, 
but  even  in  their  domestic  affairs  ; 
and  a fixed  determination  to  tear 
the  treaties  of  1815  to  shreds, 
especially  those  parts  relating  to 
the  Rhine  frontier  and  Belgium. 
This  Chauvinism  had  already  ex- 
hibited itself  in  Belgium;  in  the 
occupation  of  Ancona ; and  had 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
1 840  in  Syria.  M.  Thiers  was  its 
champion  in  the  field  of  diplomacy 
and  history-writing,  and  the  same 
M.  Thiers  was  the  originator  of  the 
fortifications  of  Paris.  The  motto 
which  General  Duvivier  prefixed  to 
his  pamphlet  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  spirit  of  Chauvinism  having- 
dictated  this  great  work  of  fortifica- 
tion, which  was  to  cost  millions — it 
is  this  : ‘ Donee  ponam  inimicos 
tuos  scabellum  pedum  tuorum 9 
(‘  Until  I make  thy  foes  thy  foot- 
stool’). Paris  was  therefore  to  be 
fortified,  not  in  order  to  afford 
France  or  the  French  armies  a 
secure  refuge  in  case  of  the  country 
being  subjected  to  unprovoked  ag- 
gression and  invasion,  for  then  a 
more  central  strategical  position 
would  have  been  selected ; but  in 
order  to  secure  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Chauvinism  by  forcing  into  its 
ranks  the  250,000  men  of  the  Pa- 
risian army,  to  retrieve  or  render 
nugatory  any  disaster  that  might 
happen  to  the  regular  army.  Gene- 
ral Duvivier  takes  care  to  point  out 
how  the  epiciers  and  rich  bourgeoisie 
may  be  compelled  into  these  ranks 
by  what  he  calls  the  ‘people,’  that 
is  to  say,  the  men  who  are  always 
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ready  to  1 descend  into  the  street 1 
and  take  np  a musket ; and  he  also 
explains  how  this  Parisian  army 
can,  by  the  aid  of  the  fortifications, 
compel  the  provinces  into  a support 
of  Chauvinism,  to  which  he  admits 
they  are  indisposed.  General  Du- 
vivier  evidently  possessed  political 
foresight. 

Perhaps  few  readers  are  aware 
that  Lyons  was  also  fortified  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  with 
very  large  and  strong  detached  forts, 
but  without  an  enceinte.  Anyone 
taking  the  trouble  to  examine  a 
plan  of  Lyons  and  its  environs  will 
see  at  a glance  that  this  place  is  a 
battle-field  prepared  for  the  action 
of  the  regular  army,  either  against 
a foreign  enemy  or  against  the 
Lyonnese,  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire ; and  that  the  formation  of  a 
Lyonnese  army  is  not  contemplated, 
quite  the  contrary.  The  political 
antagonism  between  Paris  and 
Lyons  is  rampant,  and  the  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  fortifications 
cannot  fail  to  exert  its  influence  on 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  two  cities. 

So  much  for  the  objects  which 
fortified  Paris  was  designed  to  sub- 
serve ; and  now  a word  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  conditions  on 
which  the  original  plan  was  based 
have  since  been  modified  ; and  this 
will  be  best  done  perhaps  by  com- 
paring the  items  of  Duvivier’ s plan 
of  defence  in  case  of  the  invasion 
which  he  foresaw  would  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  Chauvinism,  with 
the  details  of  the  invasion  which  it 
at  length  did  provoke. 

Curiously  enough,  Duvivier  says 
that  of  course  the  whole  French 
army  will  rush  to  the  frontier  in 
the  first  instance;  and  strangest  of 
all  for  a French  general,  he  adds 
that  it  will  probably  suffer  reverses 
at  Jirst\  but  then  he  could  scarcely 
get  to  the  defence  of  Paris  without 
this  supposition.  However,  al- 
though admitting  hypothetically 


the  army  to  have  suffered  reverses, 
he  still  takes  it  for  granted  that  it 
will  be  not  only  able  to  keep  the 
field  and  attack  the  enemy  unceas- 
ingly during  his  advance  on  Paris, 
but  also  to  lend  a certain  number  of 
officers  to  the  Parisian  army,  with- 
out which  loan  he  seems  to  think 
the  latter  could  scarcely  get  on 
well. 

The  next  item  of  the  hypothesis 
is,  that  the  enemy  will  arrive  under 
the  walls  of  Paris  mutilated  and 
disorganised  by  its  heavy  losses  and 
constant  fighting.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  Paris  newspapers 
used  the  General’s  pamphlet  as  a 
text-book  for  their  leaders  at  the 
present  moment. 

The  General  puts  down  a Parisian 
army  of  250,000  based  on  a popula- 
tion of  one  million.  M.  Gambetta 
says  that  400,000  National  Guards 
have  been  armed  out  of  a popula- 
tion of  1,825,274  souls.1  Now,  as 
somewhat  more  than  one-half  the 
population  are  of  the  female  sex,  this 
assumes  that  nearly  one-half  of  all 
the  males,  including  babies  and  old 
greybeards,  are  capable  of  bearing 
arms : we  cannot  accept  this  calcu- 
lation. As  to  the  officers  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  line,  we  have  already 
seen.  Next  come  the  resources  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  numerous  depots 
in  Paris,  and  the  old  soldiers  who 
have  served  out  their  time.  If  we 
do  not  mistake  very  much,  Napoleon 
kept  the  depots  carefully  out  of 
Paris ; but  at  all  events  the  system  of 
enlistment  and  duration  of  service, 
the  seasoned-soldier  plan,  has  re- 
duced this  item  to  a very  small  value. 

The  Parisian  army  is,  according 
to  Duvivier,  to  make  constant 
sorties  under  cover  of  the  forts  ; 
the  field  army,  which  has  suffered 
reverses,  but  is  still  able  to  keep  the 
field  and  manoeuvre,  at  the  same 
time  attacking  the  enemy  constantly 
in  the  rear.  In  order  to  enable  the 
Parisians  to  carry  out  this,  as  he 
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says,  indispensable  work,  they  will 
require  250  field  guns  properly 
horsed  and  equipped,  with  waggons, 
&c.  M.  Gambetta  says  that  field 
pieces  are  being  made  ; we  hope  the 
horses  may  not  have  been  all  eaten 
before  the  guns  are  ready;  but 
meanwhile  each  battalion  of  National 
Guards  has  two  mitrailleuses.  Du- 
vivier  says  that  the  cavalry  of  the 
line  is  to  be  sent  out  far  into  the 
country  to  harass  the  enemy.  We 
cannot  make  out  any  cavalry  what- 
ever beyond  the  few  squadrons 
attached  to  Vinoy’s  corps. 

Our  General  says  further  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  Paris 
should  be  able  to  keep  the  commu- 
nication with  the  provinces  open,  as 
otherwise  the  latter  will  lose  heart ; 
and  he  acknowledges  that  all  is  lost 
from  the  moment  the  Parisian 
army  is  shut  up : in  fact,  he  bases 
his  advocacy  of  detached  forts  pre- 
cisely on  this  very  principle.  That 
the  Parisian  army  and  the  only  two 
remaining  bodies  of  troops  that 
still  possess  anything  like  an  effi- 
cient military  organisation — namely, 
Vinoy’s  corps  (the  13th)  and  Du- 
crot’s  (the  14th) — are  really  shut  up 
in  Paris  cannot  now  be  denied,  and 
we  may  as  well  now  point  out  how 
this  was  effected.  We  have  given 
on  map  No.  2 the  lines  of  march 
of  the  head- quarters  of  the  King 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
but  the  troops  themselves  marched 
in  several  columns,  whose  heads 
formed  a more  or  less  regular  line, 
the  communication  between  each 
being  kept  up  by  large  cavalry 
patrols ; the  two  lateral  columns 
consisting  wholly  of  the  cavalry 
divisions,  and  the  whole  being 
preceded  some  twenty  to  thirty 
English  miles  by  a dense  chain  of 
troops  forming  vanguards  by  day 
and  outposts  by  night,  behind  which 
detachments  of  pioneers  and  pon- 
tonniers  with  their  trains  marched  ; 
finally  the  park  trains  and  com- 
missariat brought  up  the  rear  of 
each  column.  To  a military  mind 


that  has  exercised  itself  practically 
' in  devising  and  carrying  out  similar 
arrangements  it  is  gratifying  to 
contemplate  this  great  triangle, 
whose  base  rested  on  Chauny,  Laon, 
Rheims,  Epernay,  Sezanne,  and 
Nogen t-sur-  Seine  about  September 
8,  the  apex  being  ‘the  centre  of 
civilisation,’  and  the  troops  being 
spread  wide  at  first  to  facilitate  sub- 
sistence ; to  watch  it  narrowing  gra- 
dually as  the  necessity  for  combined 
action  became  more  imminent,  and 
the  base  advanced  successively  to 
the  shorter  lines  Compiegne,  Crepy 
en  Valois,  La  Ferte  sous  Jouarre, 
Coulommiers,  Provins,  and  Senlis, 
Meaux-sur-Marne,  Melun,  till  at 
length  we  see  the  extreme  wings  of 
the  whole  force  projected  to  enclose 
the  great  fortified  city  like  the  claws 
of  some  gigantic  animal  seizing  its 
prey.  This  is  a repetition  of  the 
same  process  of  overlapping  and 
surrounding  without  offering  a weak 
point  to  the  enemy,  which  was 
adopted  at  Sedan  in  so  masterly  a 
manner.  It  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a proof  of  the  great  weakness  of 
even  the  organised  portions  of  the 
French  army,  that  this  very  difficult 
operation  was  permitted  to  be  car- 
ried out  with  so  little  disturbance. 
On  September  16  the  head  of  the 
Bavarian  column  had  a slight  affair 
at  Melun  with  a body  of  Francs- 
tireurs,  which  was  dispersed  in  a 
short  time  ; on  the  18th  Yinoy’s 
corps  attempted  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony 
in  the  valley  of  the  Marne,  but 
without  result ; and  on  the  1 9th  there 
was  a slight  skirmish  to  the  south 
of  Gonesse  between  Pierrefitte  and 
Montmagny,  the  French  retiring 
behind  St.  Denis  after  a few  shots 
had  been  exchanged.  On  the  south 
and  south-east  sides  of  Paris  a 
greater  effort  was  made,  and  a still 
greater  one  ought  to  have  been 
made,  if  only  the  troops  had  been 
reliable,  which  they  were  not.  The 
columns  of  German  troops  destined 
to  invest  the  east  and  north  sides  of 
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Paris  arrived  ‘ end  on that  is  to 
say,  with  their  heads  nearly  perpen- 
dicular on  the  line  they  had  to  oc- 
cupy, and  nothing  more  was  required 
than  to  unfold,  in  military  parlance 
deploy,  them.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  3rd  Army  (Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia)  had  the  much  more  diffi- 
cult task  to  perform  of,  first,  cross- 
ing the  Seine  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  and,  secondly,  of  advancing 
in  several  columns  from  the  point 
of  passage  of  the  river  to  Versailles ; 
and  the  lines  of  march  of  these 
columns  were  nearly  parallel  with 
the  line  of  detached  forts  that  cover 
the  south  side  of  the  great  city  be- 
tween the  confluence  of  the  Seine 
and  Marne,  and  the  bend  of  the  first- 
named  river  at  Sevres : conse- 

quently the  columns  would  be  ex- 
posed to  attacks  on  their  right  flank 
(a  column  has  flanks,  though  a line 
has  not),  until,  the  leading  one  hav- 
ing reached  Versailles,  and  those 
following  having  arrived  on  the 
ground  assigned  to  them,  each  could 
turn  to  its  right  and  present  a front 
to  the  said  line  of  fortifications. 

On  September  17  the  V.  corps 
(Prussians)  threw  a pontoon  bridge 
across  the  Seine  above,  to  the  south 
of  Villeneuve,  over  which  the  2nd 
cavalry  division  (Count  Stollberg) 
immediately  crossed;  its  vanguard 
arrived  in  Versailles  the  next  day.1 
To  cover  this  operation,  the  1 7th  in- 
fantry brigade  of  the  V.  corps,  sup- 
ported by  two  squadrons  and  two 
batteries,  occupied  a strong  position 
on  the  heights  of  Limeil,  extending 
across  the  high  road  to  Melun  and 
the  Lyons  railway,  to  Boissy  St. 
Leger.  Five  companies  occupied 
the  woods  of  the  Chateau  Brevannes, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  Paris 
side  of  the  position,  where  they  were 
attacked  about  two  p.m.  by  six  bat- 
talions of  French  infantry  of  the 


line,  some  Turcos,  and  two  bat- 
teries, who  had  debouched  from 
Charenton  on  the  tongue  of  land 
lying  between  the  Seine  and  Marne  ; 
a most  admirably  chosen  bit  of 
ground,  both  flanks  of  the  attacking 
force  being  covered  by  rivers.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  the  fault  of  the 
French  generals  or  staff  that  this 
considerable  force  suffered  itself  to 
be  utterly  defeated  and  driven  back 
in  wild  confusion  by  the  five  German 
companies  posted  in  the  woods  of 
Brevannes,  aided  by  the  two  bat- 
teries. On  the  1 8th  the  V.  corps 
advanced  with  its  leading  division 
(9th)  to  Bievre,  and  the  10th  di- 
vision to  Palaiseau,  the  march  being 
covered  by  a squadron  of  cavalry  on 
the  side  towards  Paris.  The  head 
of  this  column  had  a slight  affair 
with  French  troops  posted  to  the 
north  of  Bievre,  near  Petit  Bicetre, 
in  the  afternoon.  On  the  same  day 
the  2nd  Bavarian  corps  had  crossed 
the  Seine  and  occupied  Longjumeau 
(on  the  left  bank),  while  the  head 
of  the  VI.  corps  arrived  at  the 
bridge,  and  prepared  to  pass  it 
early  in  the  morning,  also  to  con- 
struct a second  bridge.2 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  these 
three  corps  commenced  their  march : 
theV.  on  Versailles,  in  two  columns, 
by  Bievre  and  Jouy  ; the  Bavarians 
on  Chatenay,  by  Palaiseau  ; the  VI. 
on  Chenilly,  by  Villeneuve  le  Hoi 
and  Orly.  The  head  of  the  9th 
division  (V.  corps),,  after  debouch- 
ing from  Bievre,  was  again  attacked 
by  the  French  force  in  the  fortified 
position  at  Petit  Bicetre,  the  first 
attack  being  soon  repulsed.  The 
division  was  about  to  resume  its 
march  on  Versailles  when  it  was 
again  attacked  so  vigorously  and  by 
so  large  a force,  the  whole  of  the 
14th  corps  (Ducrot),  that  it  was 
very  hard  pressed  for  several  hours, 


1 The  name  of  the  sub-officer  of  the  Death’s  Head  or  Black  Hussars,  who  rode  wiih 
two  men  into  Versailles  on  the  18th,  is  Maclean. 

2 The  1st  Bavarian  and  the  XI.  Prussian  corps  had  escorted  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Sedan  to  the  rear,  and  had  not  yet  rejoined  the  3rd  Army. 
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till  one  Bavarian  brigade,  which 
had  meanwhile  reached  Chatenay, 
came,  about  10  a.m.,  to  its  assist- 
ance at  Villa  Coublay  (on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  plateau)  ; another,  ad- 
vancing on  Sceaux,  threatened  the 
enemy’s  flank,  whilst  a third 
marched  on  Bourg-la-Reine,  to  cut 
off  his  retreat ; the  remaining 
brigade  of  the  Bavarian  corps  mean- 
while occupying  Croix  de  Bernis. 
The  loth  division  (V.  corps)  ar- 
riving on  its  march  from  Palaiseau 
at  Jouy  at  this  time,  was,  together 
with  the  reserve  artillery,  also  di- 
rected on  Villa  Coublay,  and  the 
fire  of  the  latter  from  the  plateau 
caused  the  French  to  evacuate  their 
position  at  Petit  Bicetre,  and  re- 
treat rapidly  on  Chatillon,  so  that 
the  V.  corps  was  enabled  to  resume 
its  march  on  Versailles  soon  after 
1 1 o’clock  a.m.  This  retrograde 
movement  of  the  French  brought 
them,  however,  into  closer  contact 
with  the  advance  of  the  Bavarians 
at  Bourg,  and  in  order  to  gain  time 
to  carry  off  the  guns  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  earthworks  near 
Chatillon,  they  occupied  a strong 
position  along  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  and  towards  Moulin,  bring- 
ing 3 6 field  guns  into  battery, 
and  even  threatening  about  11.30 
attacks  on  Fontenay  and  Plessis, 
which  seemed  sufficiently  serious  to 
cause  the  Bavarian  General  von 
Hartmann  to  suspend  the  advance 
of  the  two  brigades  in  front  until 
he  could  bring  the  other  two  up  to 
their  support.  A pause  thus  ensued 
in  the  fire  on  both  sides  from 
12.30  A.M.  to  1.30  p.m.,  when  it  was 
again  opened  with  renewed  vigour 
by  the  Bavarians,  who  soon  after- 
wards, about  2.30  p.m.,  perceiving 
that  the  enemy  was  withdrawing 
his  ‘ position  ’ guns  and  preparing  to 
retreat,  made  a general  attack  and 
carried  the  redoubt,  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much ; at  3 p.m. 
capturing  8 (not  7)  guns,  and 
driving  the  French  under  the  guns 
of  the  forts  Vanvres  and  Montrouge. 


Whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  the 
VI.  corps  had  crossed  the  river,  and 
advancing  on  Villejuif  and  Vitry 
by  Choisy,  Orly,  and  Thiais,  came 
up  on  the  right  of  the  Bavarians ; 
but  its  farther  progress  was  ar- 
rested by  the  fire  of  a large  French 
redoubt  on  the  heights  above  Ville- 
juif. On  the  evening  of  the  19th 
the  3rd  Army  occupied  the  line 
Bougival,  Sevres,  Meudon,  Clamart, 
Bourg-la-Reine,  L’Hay,  Chevilly, 
Choisy-le-Roi,  and,  with  the  Wiir- 
temberg  division,  the  space  between 
Choisy-sur- Seine  and  Bonneuil-sur- 
Marne.  When  the  Parisians  awoke 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  their 
city  was  invested  on  all  sides. 

We  have  dwelt  dn  this  episode  at 
some  length  for  the  following 
reasons  : First  of  all,  the  operations 
of  the  3rd  Army  on  September  19 
were  not  only  in  themselves  of 
great  importance,  but  were  also 
most  skilfully  devised  and  ably 
carried  out : they  reflect  the  highest 
credit  both  on  the  head  or  heads 
that  devised  them  and  the  troops 
that  carried  them  into  execution, 
and  they  furnish  a proof  amongst 
other  things  that  Southern  Ger- 
many is  no  whit  inferior  to  the 
North  in  military  capacity.  They 
are,  however,  almost  still  more 
valuable  to  us  lookers-on,  because 
they  show  very  clearly  that  whereas 
the  French  generals  and  staffs  did 
their  part  of  the  work  most  credit- 
ably, the  troops  failed  altogether  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty. 
And  this  we  know  from  French 
official  sources,  namely,  Gambetta’s 
proclamation  of  the  20th,  in  which 
he  orders  the  runaways  and 
cowards  to  be  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial. Now  it  is  essential  to  remark 
that  the  1 ith  and  27th  regiments  of 
the  line,  together  with  the  1 st 
Zouaves,  are  especially  mentioned 
as  having  disgraced  themselves  on 
this  occasion,  the  right  wing  of 
JDucrot’s  corps,  of  which  they  are 
believed  to  have  formed  a part, 
having  retreated  in  great  disorder 
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at  9 o’clock  A.M.,  whilst  the  left 
wing  held  out,  as  we  have  seen,  till 
past  3 o’clock  p.m. 

The  1 1 th  infantry  is  one  of  the 
four  regiments  that  had  been  left 
in  Algeria,1  and  brought  over  after 
the  first  disasters  had  occurred.  This 
represents  a bond  fide  French  regi- 
ment of  three  field  battalions.  But 
the  real  27th  regiment  belonged  to 
the  brigade  De  Fontanges,  3rd 
division  5 th  corps,  and  is  shut  up 
in  Metz : the  27th  at  Paris  was 
therefore  simply  something  put  to- 
gether out  of  the  4th  and  depot 
battalions  of  the  regiment  that 
misrepresented  it  at  Clamart  on 
September  1 9 ; and  we  know  from 
an  indignant  letter  of  the  colonel 
of  the  original  1st  Zouaves,  now 
a prisoner  of  war  at  Wiesbaden, 
that  the  body  which  disgraced 
itself  under  that  name  on  the  same 
occasion  was  in  fact  some  new  make- 
believe  extemporised  out  of  depot 
fragments ; and  all  the  so-called 
regiments  that  figure  in  the  reports 
of  the  armies  of  the  Loire  and  of 
Lyons  are  simulacra  of  the  real 
field  regiments. 

We  make  these  observations  in 
no  carping  or  unfriendly  spirit : the 
mass  of  the  French  nation,  and  a 
portion  of  the  British,  are  being 
deceived  by  a fraction  of  the  former, 
and  the  prospect  of  obtaining  an 
honourable  and  satisfactory  peace 
is  becoming  in  consequence  more 
and  more  remote. 

The  fortifications  of  Paris  were, 
we  have  seen,  originally  intended 
much  more  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  continued  domination 
of  a political  principle  than  for  the 
defence  of  a strategical  position,  and 
what  was  foreseen  has  taken  place. 
Jules  Favre  dares  not  conclude  a 
peace  on  any  terms  that  Count  Bis- 
mark  is  willing  or,  we  might  rather 
say,  able  to  concede ; and  so  the 


latter  is  compelled  to  go  on  with 
the  siege  of  Chauvinism.  The  end 
to  be  obtained  is  to  destroy  that 
centralistic  tyranny  of  Paris  over 
the  rest  of  France  by  which  Europe 
is  kept  in  a perpetual  ferment. 

There  are  some  other  and  most 
important  conditions  that  have 
been  largely  modified  since  General 
Duvivier  wrote,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris  were  constructed.  To 
the  objectors  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  the  line  to  be  defended, 
the  answer  was  given,  ‘ Its  strength 
consists  in  its  vastness  ; the  besieg- 
ing army  will  be  spread  over  so  great 
an  extent  of  territory  as  to  lose  all 
internal  cohesion,  and  present  fre- 
quent opportunities  for  the  Parisian 
army  to  sally  forth  and  beat  its 
component  parts  in  detail.’  This 
would  be  no  doubt  feasible  if 
1 00,000  really  good  field  troops  with 
sufficient  cavalry  and  artillery  were 
available  within  the  walls,  and 
further  if  a surprise  could  be 
effected  at  any  given  point.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  force  actually  dis- 
posable is  too  weak  in  numbers  and 
otherwise  unfit  to  undertake  opera- 
tions of  this  kind.  The  basin  of 
Paris  is  divided  into  a number  of 
fields  of  operation  by  the  Seine 
and  its  affluents,  and  these  are  all 
connected  by  bridges  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans;  and  field  telegraphs, 
which  were  unknown  twenty-five 
years  ago,  render  it  possible  to 
concentrate  any  amount  of  troops 
on  any  given  point  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Formerly  it  would  have 
taken  the  best  mounted  officers 
several  hours  to  carry  reports  and 
orders  round  the  line  of  fortifica- 
tion ; now  any  considerable  sortie 
can  be  effectually  met  by  an  over- 
whelming force  on  any  given  field 
of  operation  by  means  of  telegraphic 
communication.  The  present  dis- 
position of  the  German  armies  round 


1 There  are  now  no  European  troops  whatever  in  Algeria  with  the  exception  of 
the  Foreign  Legion ; and  the  majority  of  the  men  being  Germans,  their  value  is  at 
least  doubtful. 
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Paris  is,  we  believe,  as  follows. 
Beginning  on  tbe  north-west  near 
Argenten.il,  the  XIII.  corps,  hitherto 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  In 
the  north,  Pierrefitte,  IV.  corps, 
Alvensleben ; north  - east,  Livry, 
Servan,  Prussian  Guards,  Prince  of 
Wiirtemberg.  East,  the  Saxons, 
XII.,  with  their  Crown  Prince  and 
the  Wiirtemberg  division,  General 
von  Obernitz,  at  La  Lande ; south- 
east, Chevilly,  Choisy,  VI.  corps,  Von 
Tiimpling ; XI.  corps,  hitherto  Von 
Bose,  in  reserve  of  this  part  of  the 
line.  South,  2nd  Bavarian  corps, 
Von  Hartmann,  Chatillon,  with  1st 
Bavarian  corps,  Von  der  Tann,  in 
reserve ; and  finally  south-west,  V. 
corps  on  the  line  Bougival,  Sevres. 
Outside  of  this  chain  there  are 
some  4 or  5 divisions  of  cavalry 
showing  front  to  all  points  of  the 
compass,  and  in  rear  of  the  troops 
a number  of  towns,  Luzarches, 
Dommartin,  Meaux,  Coulommiers, 
Melun,  Versailles,  with  bakeries, 
and  mostly  railway  communication 
to  bring  up  the  flour  and  send  the 
bread  to  the  front.  The  sustenance 
of  the  army  outside  Paris  is  much 
better  provided  for  than  it  can  be 
inside. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  3rd 
Army,  south  of  Paris,  is  the  strong- 
est of  all:  the  reasons  for  this  are 
evident.  There  is  no  aid  to  be 
expected  for  Paris  from  the  northern 
provinces ; any  attempt  to  succour 
the  city  will  proceed  from  the  south. 
The  3rd  Army  occupies  a naturally 
very  strong  position,  which  has  been 
further  strengthened  by  large  field 
works,  some  of  which,  Chatillon 
and  Villejuif,  have  been  captured 
from  the  French  : it  is  therefore  easy 
for  it  to  detach  some  of  the  troops 
to  ward  off  any  attempt  of  this 
kind  that  might  be  made.  The 
1st  Bavarian  and  the  XI.  corps 
seem  to  have  been  purposely  kept 
available  for  such  duties;  for  on 
October  10  the  newly  organised 
French  15  th  corps,  which  bad 
attempted  to  advance  from  the 


Loire  towards  Paris,  was  en- 
countered between  Toury  and 
Arthenay  by  General  von  der  Tann 
with  his  own  corps,  1st  Bava- 
rians, the  22nd  division  (XI.  corps), 
and  two  divisions  of  cavalry, 
some  40,000  men,  and  driven  joele 
mele  down  from  the  Plateau  d’ Or- 
leans into,  the  city,  which  was 
stormed  the  next  day,  12th.  The 
French  say  they  were  constantly 
outflanked : the  probability  is  that 
the  raw  troops  at  their  disposal  are 
inqapable  of  manoeuvring  with  pre- 
cision in  the  extended  order  which 
modern  infantry  tactics  require,  and 
are  therefore  kept  in  masses,  which 
become  helpless  when  outflanked. 
This  is  precisely  what  would  happen 
to  our  own  reserve  army  under 
similar  circumstances.  There  is  no 
use  in  mincing  matters ; this  war 
has  given  a deathblow  to  the  make- 
believe  system. 

To  return  to  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  the  3rd  Army  south  of  Paris. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  final 
attack  on  the  city  will  proceed 
from  this  side,  simply  because  the 
Germans  are  already  in  possession 
of  the  high  grounds  here,  which 
dominate  the  detached  forts  and 
the  whole  city ; whereas  they  would 
have  to  take  the  forts  of  Noisy, 
Rosny,  and  Nogent  in  order  to  oc- 
cupy the  plateau  between  Romain- 
ville  and  Vincennes  on  the  east 
side.  German  batteries  are  now 
erected  and  in  course  of  erection  on 
the  south  side  at  2,000  metres  from 
the  detached  forts,  on  higher  ground, 
and  at  about  3,500  metres  from  the 
enceinte ; and  on  the  south-west 
within  3,000  metres  of  Mont  Va- 
lerien,  also  on  higher  ground.  The 
question  is,  What  can  modern  ar- 
tillery do  at  such  distances  ? the 
answer,  It  can  breach  any  kind  of 
stone  or  brick  work  that  can  be 
built.  Here  are  the  proofs  : The 
splendid  walls  of  Gaeta  were 
breached  by  Cavalli  guns  at  2,000 
metres  ; Fort  Cerro,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  was  breached 
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in  experimental  trials  across  the 
lake  from  Intra,  3,475  metres; 
and  within  a few  weeks  the  citadel  of 
Strasburg  has  been  breached  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine  near 
Kehl,  at  2,500  metres.  Ergo  the 
German  batteries  can  at  least  breach 
the  detached  forts,  the  enceinte  be- 
hind them,  and  Mont  Valerien. 
But  they  can  do  a great  deal  more 
than  even  this,  as  they  proved  at 
Alsen. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  pro- 
gress effected  in  artillery  science 
since  the  fortifications  of  Paris 
were  constructed  has  greatly  mo- 
dified the  value  of  the  detached 
forts  on  the  south  of  the  city,  as 
regards  distance  and  range ; and  a 
series  of  earthworks  a la  Todtleben 
were  being  constructed  to  remedy 
this  defect ; but  there  was  no  time 
to  complete  them.  The  Chauvins 
who  precipitated  the  war  never 
dreamt  of  Paris  being  besieged,  it 
would  seem,  or  at  least  not  so  soon  ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  troops  were 
neither  sufficiently  numerous  to  de- 
fend these  works,  nor  could  they  be 
relied  on.  The  Germans  took  most 
of  them  on  the  19th  of  September 
and  days  following,  and  have  turned 
them  against  the  town.  But  this 
is  not  all.  M.  Gambetta  tells  us  of 
so  and  so  many  guns  having  been 
mounted  in  each  of  the  forts,  and 
so  many  on  the  main  wall.  Now 
as  all  these  works  have  been  built 
on  the  bastion  principle,  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  guns  mount- 
ed in  each  fort  can  only  be  used 
for  flanking  purposes ; that  is,  to 
sweep  the  intervals  between  the 
forts  themselves,  or  backwards  to- 
wards the  enceinte,  all  of  which  was 
quite  correct  with  the  old  smooth- 
bored  artillery;  but  the  forts  can  for 
this  very  reason  bring  only  a very 
small  proportion  of  their  guns  to 
act  directly  counter  to  the  German 
batteries,  and  these  latter  being  per- 
fectly unfettered  in  the  choice  of 
their  emplacements,  can  very  easily 
bring  at  least  three  guns  to  bear  on 


each  One  gun  of  the  forts,  and 
finally  wipe  away  the  whole  of 
these  outworks,  leaving  the  enceinte 
behind  perfectly  naked,  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner.  The 
only  thing  that  could  retard  the 
siege  would  be  a strong  force  of 
good  field  troops  inside  the  wralls ; 
the  only  thing  that  could  now 
arrest  its  progress  would  be  a still 
stronger  field  army  outside  the 
walls  ; and  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  forthcoming.  The  French 
are  now  wasting  their  ammunition, 
firing  with  guns  of  the  heaviest 
calibre  on  small  picquets,  and  even 
single  vedettes  : the  Germans  have 
hitherto  (October  24)  not  re- 
turned a single  shot  from  heavy, 
ordnance ; when  they  do  begin  they 
are  likely  to  finish  very  quickly. 

General  Duvivier  could  not  foresee 
all  the  modifications  that  have  been 
introduced  into  warfare  since  1 844, 
and  which  have  so  seriously  di- 
minished the  value  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris  ; but  he  saw  the 
social  corruptions  that  already  ex- 
isted, and  have  been  since  then 
multiplied  beyond  measure  : he  saw 
the  frivolity,  the  love  of  pleasure, 
the  inordinate  craving  for  sensa- 
tional literature,  the  outrageous 
system  of  puffing,  the  all-absorbing 
worship  of  Mammon  of  his  country- 
men, and  he  warned  them  of  what 
must  be  the  consequence.  ‘ You 
will,’  he  says,  ‘not  defend  your 
country  by  the  sums  spent  on  luxu- 
rious enjoyment — and  the  enemy  is 
at  your  gates.  Everything  depends 
on  what  your  money  is  spent  for. 
Carthage  became  rich,  hired  soldiers, 
and  went  to  war  with  Rome.  But 
Rome  spent  its  money  not  on 
amusements,  but  for  the  general 
weal  of  the  fatherland : its  people 
were  agricultural  and  not  mercantile. 
Carthage  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  no  one  can  now  tell 
what  language  was  spoken  by  its 
rich  inhabitants.  Beware,  French- 
men ! there  are  other  agricultural 
nations  who  have  not  as  yet  bowed 
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tlieir  necks  to  the  destructive  and 
degrading  worship  of  Mammon.’ 
What  is  the  conduct  at  this  mo- 
ment of  our  own  rulers,  and  what 
are  the  principles  of  those  on  whom 
they  lean  for  support  ? They  issue 
a proclamation  in  their  Sovereign’s 
name,  enjoining  all  her  subjects  to 
abstain  from  affording  aid,  assist- 
ance, or  comfort  to  either  belligerent, 
and  then  excuse  the  export  of  cavalry 
horses  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
in  the  interest  of  horse-breeders. 
They  say  that  a ship  of  war  may 
only  receive  just  so  much  coal  in 
any  one  of  our  ports  as  will  enable 
her  to  reach  one  of  her  own,  and  at 
the  same  time  justify  the  despatch 
of  whole  fleets  of  our  colliers  to  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  They 
permit  cases  of  chassepots  with  com- 
plete ammunition  to  pass  through 


their  Custom  House  to  France,  con- 
tending first  that  our  laws  do  not 
forbid  the  export  of  contraband  of 
war,  then  admitting  that  such  traffic 
may  be  suspended  in  any  given  case 
by  an  order  in  Council,  which  they 
decline  to  issue ; and  saying  amongst 
other  things  that  there  is  no  ma- 
chinery for  discovering  and  pre- 
venting such  traffic,  just  at  the 
moment  that  the  police  and  law 
officers  bring  Fenians  into  court,  and 
the  judges  pass  sentence  on  them 
for  this  very  same  offence. 

Beware,  Englishmen  ! there  are 
other  nations  who  have  not  as 
yet  bowed  their  necks  to  the  de- 
structive and  degrading  worship  of 
Mammon,  and  amongst  whom  may 
arise  a voice  reiterating  day  by  day 
the  fatal  words,  ‘ Ego  autem  censeo 
Carthaginem  delendam  esse.’ 
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AMIDST  the  varied  reflections 
which  the  nineteenth  century 
is  in  the  habit  of  making  on  its 
condition  and  its  prospects,  there  is 
one  common  opinion  in  which  all 
parties  coincide — that  we  live  in  an 
era  of  progress.  Earlier  ages, 
however  energetic  in  action,  were 
retrospective  in  their  sentiments. 
The  contrast  between  a degenerate 
present  and  a glorious  past  was  the 
theme  alike  of  poets,  moralists,  and 
statesmen.  When  the  troubled 
Israelite  demanded  of  the  angel 
why  the  old  times  were  better  than 
the  new,  the  angel  admitted  the  fact 
while  rebuking  the  curiosity  of  the 
questioner.  ‘ Ask  not  the  cause,’  he 
answered.  ‘ Thou  dost  not  enquire 
wisely  concerning  this.’  As  the  hero 
of  Nestor’s  youth  flung  thestone  with 
ease  which  twelve  of  the  pigmy 
chiefs  before  Troy  could  scarcely 
lift  from  the  ground,  so  ‘ the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors  ’ was  the  re- 
ceived formula  for  ages  with  the 
English  politician.  Problems  were 
fairly  deemed  insoluble  which  had 
baffled  his  fathers,  ‘ who  had  more 
wit  and  wisdom  than  he.’  We  now 
know  better,  or  we  imagine  that  we 
know  better,  what  the  past  really 
was.  We  draw  comparisons,  but 
rather  to  encourage  hope  than  to 
indulge  despondency  or  foster  a de- 
luding reverence  for  exploded  errors. 
The  order  of  the  ages  is  inverted. 
Stone  and  iron  came  first.  An  age 
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of  gold,  if  the  terms  of  our  existence 
on  this  planet  permit  the  contempla- 
tion of  it  as  a possibility,  lies  un- 
realised in  the  future.  Our  lights 
are  before  us,  and  all  behind  is 
shadow.  In  every  department  of  life 
— in  its  business  and  in  its  pleasures, 
in  its  beliefs  and  in  its  theories,  in  its 
material  developments  and  in  its 
spiritual  convictions  — we  thank 
God  that  we  are  not  like  our  fathers. 
And  while  we  admit  their  merits, 
making  allowance  for  their  dis- 
advantages, we  do  not  blind  our- 
selves in  mistaken  modesty  to  our 
own  immeasurable  superiority. 

Changes  analogous  to  those  which 
we  contemplate  with  so  much  satis- 
faction have  been  witnessed  already 
in  the  history  of  other  nations. 
The  Roman  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  might  have  looked  back 
with  the  same  feelings  on  the  last 
years  of  the  Republic.  The  civil 
wars  were  at  an  end.  From  the 
Danube  to  the  African  deserts, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Irish 
Sea,  the  swords  were  beaten  into 
ploughshares.  The  husbandman 
and  the  artisan,  the  manufacturer 
and  the  merchant,  pursued  their 
trades  under  the  shelter  of  the 
eagles,  secure  from  arbitrary  vio- 
lence, and  scarcely  conscious  of  their 
masters’  rule.  Order  and  law 
reigned  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  Science  was  making  rapid 
strides.  The  philosophers  of  Alex- 
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andria  bad  tabulated  tbe  move- 
ments of  tbe  stars,  bad  ascertained 
tbe  periods  of  tbe  planets,  and  were 
anticipating  by  conjecture  tbe  great 
discoveries  of  Copernicus.  Tbe 
mud  cities  of  tbe  old  world  were 
changed  to  marble.  Greek  art, 
Greek  literature,  Greek  enlighten- 
ment, followed  in  tbe  track  of  tbe 
legions.  Tbe  harsher  forms  of  sla- 
very were  modified.  Tbe  bloody 
sacrifices  of  tbe  Pagan  creeds  were 
suppressed  by  tbe  law  ; tbe  coarser 
and  more  sensuous  superstitions 
were  superseded  by  a broader  philo- 
sophy. Tbe  period  between  the  ac- 
cession of  Trajan  and  tbe  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  has  been  selected 
by  Gibbon  as  tbe  time  in  which 
the  human  race  bad  enjoyed  more 
general  happiness  than  they  bad  ever 
known  before,  or  had  known  since, 
up  to  tbe  date  when  tbe  historian 
was  meditating  on  their  fortunes. 
Yet  during  that  very  epoch,  and 
in  tbe  midst  of  all  that  prosperity, 
tbe  heart  of  tbe  empire  was  dying 
out  of  it.  Tbe  austere  virtues  6f 
tbe  ancient  Romans  were  perishing 
with  their  faults.  Tbe  principles, 
tbe  habits,  tbe  convictions,  which 
held  society  together  were  giving 
way,  one  after  tbe  other,  before 
luxury  and  selfishness.  Tbe  entire 
organisation  of  tbe  ancient  world 
was  on  tbe  point  of  collapsing  into 
a heap  of  incoherent  sand. 

If  tbe  merit  of  human  institu- 
tions, therefore,  is  at  all  measured 
by  their  strength  and  stability,  tbe 
increase  of  wealth,  of  production,  of 
liberal  sentiment,  or  even  of  know- 
ledge, is  not  of  itself  a proof  that 
we  are  advancing  on  tbe  right  road. 
Tbe  unanimity  of  tbe  belief  therefore 
that  we  are  advancing  at  present 
must  be  taken  as  a proof  that  we  dis- 
cern something  else  than  this  in  tbe 
changes  which  we  are  undergoing. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  if  we 
could  define  more  clearly  what  we 
precisely  do  discern.  It  would  at 
once  be  a relief  to  tbe  weaker 
brethren  whose  minds  occasionally 


misgive  them,  and  it  would  throw 
out  into  distinctness  the  convictions 
which  we  have  at  length  arrived  at 
on  the  true  constituents  of  human 
worth,  and  the  objects  towards 
which  human  beings  ought  to  direct 
their  energies.  W e are  satisfied  that 
we  are  going  forward.  That  is  to  be 
accepted  as  no  longer  needing  proof. 
Let  us  ascertain  or  define  in  what 
particulars  and  in  what  direction  we 
are  going  forward,  and  we  shall 
then  understand  in  what  improve- 
ment really  consists. 

The  question  ought  not  to  be  a 
difficult  one,  for  we  have  abundant 
and  varied  materials.  The  advance 
is  not  confined  to  ourselves.  France, 
we  have  been  told  any  time  these 
twenty  years,  has  been  progressing 
enormously  under  the  beneficent  rule 
of  Napoleon  III.  Lord  Palmerston 
told  us,  as  a justification  of  the 
Crimean  war,  that  Turkey  had  made 
more  progress  in  the  two  preceding 
generations  than  any  country  in  the 
world.  From  these  instances  we 
might  infer  that  Progress  was  some- 
thing mystic  and  invisible,  like  the 
operation  of  the  graces  said  to  be 
conferred  in  baptism.  The  distinct 
idea  which  was  present  in  Lord 
Palmerston’s  mind  is  difficult  to 
discover.  In  the  hope  that  some  en- 
lightened person  will  clear  up  an 
obscurity  which  exists  only  perhaps 
in  our  own  want  of  perception,  I 
proceed  to  mention  some  other  in- 
stances in  which,  while  I recognise 
change,  I am  unable  to  catch  the 
point  of  view  from  which  to  re- 
gard it  with  unmixed  satisfaction. 
Rousseau  maintained  that  the  primi- 
tive state  of  man  was  the  happiest, 
that  civilisation  was  corruption,  and 
that  human  nature  deteriorated  with 
the  complication  of  the  conditions 
of  its  existence.  A paradox  of  that 
kind  may  be  defended  as  an  enter- 
taining speculation.  I am  not  con- 
cerned with  any  such  barren  gene- 
ralities. Accepting  social  organisa- 
tion as  the  school  of  all  that  is 
best  in  us,  I look  merely  to  the 
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alterations  which  it  is  undergoing ; 
and  if  in  some  things  passing  away 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  lightly 
losing  what  we  shall  miss  when 
they  are  gone  and  cannot  easily  re- 
place, I shall  learn  gladly  that  I 
am  only  suffering  under  the  pro- 
verbial infirmity  of  increasing  years, 
and  that,  like  Esdras,  I perplex 
myself  to  no  purpose. 

Let  me  lightly,  then,  run  over  a 
list  of  subjects  on  which  the  believer 
in  progress  will  meet  me  to  most 
advantage. 

i 

I will  begin  with  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  poor,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  labourer  to  the  soil,  and 
his  means  of  subsistence. 

The  country  squire  of  the  last 
century,  whether  he  was  a Squire 
Western  or  a Squire  Allworthy, 
resided  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  the  parish  where  he 
was  bom.  The  number  of  free- 
holders was  four  times  what  it  is 
at  present ; plurality  of  estates  was 
the  exception ; the  owner  of  land, 
like  the  peasant,  was  virtually 
ascrijptus  glebce — a practical  reality 
in  the  middle  of  the  property  com- 
mitted to  him.  Eds  habits,  if  he 
was  vicious,  were  coarse  and  brutal 
— if  he  was  a rational  being,  were 
liberal  and  temperate  ; but  in  either 
case  the  luxuries  of  modem  genera- 
tions were  things  unknown  to  him. 
His  furniture  was  massive  and  en- 
during. His  household  expenditure, 
abundant  in  quantity,  provided  no- 
thing of  the  costly  delicacies  which 
it  is  now  said  that  everyone  expects 
and  everyone  therefore  feels  bound 
to  provide.  His  son  at  Christ- 
church was  contented  with  half  the 
allowance  which  he  now  holds  to  be 
the  least  on  which  he  can  live  like 
a gentleman.  His  servants  were 
brought  up  in  the  family  as  appren- 
tices, and  spent  their  lives  under 
the  same  roof.  His  wife  and  his 
daughters  made  their  own  dresses, 
darned  their  own  stockings,  and 
hemmed  their  own  handkerchiefs. 


The  milliner  was  an  unknown  entity 
at  houses  where  the  milliner’s  bill 
has  become  the  unvarying  and  not 
the  most  agreeable  element  of 
Christmas.  A silk  gown  lasted  a 
lifetime,  and  the  change  in  fashions 
was  counted  rather  by  generations 
than  by  seasons.  A London  house 
was  unthought  of — a family  trip  to 
the  Continent  as  unimaginable  as 
an  outing  to  the  moon.  If  the 
annual  migration  was  something 
farther  than,  as  in  Mr.  Primrose’s 
parsonage,  from  the  blue  room  to 
the  brown,  it  was  limited  to  the 
few  weeks  at  the  county  town. 
Enjoyments  were  less  varied  and 
less  expensive.  Home  was  a word 
with  a real  meaning.  Home  occu- 
pations, home  pleasures,  home  asso- 
ciations and  relationships  filled  up 
the  round  of  existence.  Nothing 
else  was  looked  for,  because  nothing 
else  was  attainable.  Among  other 
consequences,  habits  were  far  less 
expensive.  The  squire’s  income 
was  small  as  measured  by  modern 
ideas.  If  he  was  self-indulgent,  it 
was  in  pleasures  which  lay  at  his  own 
door,  and  his  wealth  was  distributed 
among  those  who  were  born  depend- 
ent on  him.  Every  family  on  the 
estate  was  known  in  its  particu- 
lars, and  had  claims  for  considera- 
tion which  the  better  sort  of  gentle- 
men were  willing  to  recognise.  If 
the  poor  were  neglected,  their  means 
of  taking  care  of  themselves  were 
immeasurably  greater  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  average  squire  may  have 
been  morally  no  better  than  his 
great-grandson.  In  many  respects 
he  was  probably  worse.  .He  was 
ignorant,  he  drank  hard,  his  lan- 
guage was  not  particularly  refined, 
but  his  private  character  was  com- 
paratively unimportant ; he  was 
controlled  in  his  dealings  with  his 
people  by  the  traditionary  English 
habits  which  had  held  society  to- 
gether for  centuries — habits  which, 
though  long  gradually  decaying, 
have  melted  entirely  away  only 
within  living  memories. 
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At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury an  Act  passed  obligingtheland- 
lord  to  attach  four  acres  of  land  to 
every  cottage  on  his  estate.  The 
Act  itself  was  an  indication  that  the 
tide  was  on  the  turn.  The  English 
villein,  like  the  serf  all  over  Europe, 
had  originally  rights  in  the  soil, 
which  were  only  gradually  stolen 
from  him.  The  statute  of  Elizabeth 
was  a compromise  reserving  so 
much  of  the  old  privileges  as  ap- 
peared indispensable  for  a healthy 
life. 

The  four  acres  shrivelled  like  what 
had  gone  before  ; but  generations 
had  to  pass  before  they  had  dwindled 
to  nothing,  and  the  labourer  was 
inclosed  between  his  four  walls  to 
live  upon  his  daily  wages. 

Similarly,  in  most  country  pa- 
rishes there  were  tracts  of  common 
land,  where  every  householder 
could  have  his  flock  of  sheep,  his 
cow  or  two,  his  geese  or  his  pig ; 
and  milk  and  bacon  so  produced 
went  into  the  limbs  of  his  children, 
and  went  to  form  the  large  English 
bone  and  sinew  which  are  now  be- 
coming things  of  tradition.  The 
thicket  or  the  peat  bog  provided 
fuel.  There  were  spots  where  the 
soil  was  favourable  in  which  it  was 
broken  up  for  tillage,  and  the  poor 
families  in  rotation  raised  a scanty 
crop  there.  It  is  true  that  the 
common  land  was  wretchedly  cul- 
tivated. What  is  everyone’s  pro- 
perty is  no  one’s  property.  The 
swamps  were  left  undrained,  the 
gorse  was  not  stubbed  up.  The 
ground  that  was  used  for  husbandry 
was  racked.  An  inclosed  common 
taken  in  hand  by  a man  of  capital 
produces  four,  five,  or  six  times  what 
it  produced  before.  But  the  land- 
lord who  enters  on  possession  is  the 
only  gainer  by  the  change.  The  cot- 
tagers made  little  out  of  it,  but  they 
made  something,  and  that  some- 
thing to  them  was  the  difference 
between  comfort  and  penury.  The 
inclosed  land  required  some  small 
additional  labour.  A family  or  two 


was  added  to  the  population  on  the 
estate,  but  it  was  a family  living  at 
the  lower  level  to  which  all  had 
been  reduced.  The  landlord’s  rent 
roll  shows  a higher  figure,  or  it  may 
be  he  has  only  an  additional  phea- 
sant preserve.  The  labouring  poor 
have  lost  the  faggot  on  their  hearths, 
the  milk  for  their  children,  the  slice 
of  meat  at  their  own  dinners. 

Even  the  appropriation  of  the  com- 
mons has  not  been  sufficient  without 
closer  paring.  When  the  commons 
went,  there  was  still  the  liberal 
margin  of  grass  on  either  side  of 
the  parish  roads,  to  give  pickings  to 
the  hobbled  sheep  or  donkey.  The 
landlord,  with  the  right  of  the 
strong,  which  no  custom  can  resist, 
is  now  moving  forward  his  fences, 
taking  possession  of  these  ribands 
of  green  and  growing  solid  crops 
upon  them.  The  land  is  turned  to 
better  purpose.  The  national  wealth 
in  some  inappreciable  way  is  sup- 
posed to  have  increased,  but  the 
only  visible  benefit  is  to  the  lord  of 
the  soil,  and  appears  in  some  added 
splendour  to  the  furniture  of  his 
drawing-room. 

It  is  said  that  men  are  much  richer 
than  they  were,  that  luxury  is  its 
natural  consequence,  and  is  directly 
beneficial  to  the  community  as  creat- 
ing fresh  occupations  and  employing 
more  labour.  The  produce  of  hu- 
man industry,  however,  has  not  ma- 
terially in  creasedin  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  population.  c If  riches  in- 
crease, they  are  increased  that  eat 
them.’  If  all  the  wealth  which  is 
now  created  in  this  country  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  workers  in  the 
old  ratio,  the  margin  which  could 
be  spent  upon  personal  self-indul- 
gence would  not  be  very  much 
larger  than  it  used  to  be.  The 
economists  insist  that  the  growth 
of  artificial  wants  among  the  few 
is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  civilisa- 
tion— is  a means  provided  by  nature 
to  spread  abroad  the  superfluities 
of  the  great.  If  the  same  labour, 
however,  which  is  now  expended 
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in  the  decorating  and  furnishing 
a Belgravian  palace  was  laid  out 
upon  the  cottages  on  the  estates 
of  its  owner,  an  equal  amount  of 
labour  would  find  employment,  an 
equal  fraction  of  the  landlord’s 
income  would  be  divided  in  wages. 
For  the  economist’s  own  purpose, 
the  luxury  could  be  dispensed  with 
if  the  landlord  took  a different  view 
of  the  nature  of  his  obligations. 
Progress  and  civilisation  conceal 
the  existence  of  his  obligations, 
and  destroy  at  the  same  time  the 
old-fashioned  customs  which  limited 
the  sphere  of  his  free  will.  The 
great  estates  have  swallowed  the 
small.  The  fat  ears  of  corn  have 
eaten  up  the  lean.  The  same 
owner  holds  properties  in  a dozen 
counties.  He  cannot  reside  upon 
them  all,  or  make  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  his  multiplied  depend- 
ants. He  has  several  country 
residences.  He  lives  in  London 
half  the  year,  and  most  of  the  rest 
upon  the  Continent.  Inevitably  he 
comes  to  regard  his  land  as  an  invest- 
ment; his  duty  to  it  the  develop- 
ment of  its  producing  powers ; the 
receipt  of  his  rents  the  essence  of 
the  connection ; and  his  personal 
interest  in  it  the  sport  which  it 
will  provide  for  himself  and  his 
friends.  Modem  landlords  frankly 
tell  us  that  if  the  game  laws  are 
abolished,  they  will  have  lost  the 
last  temptation  to  visit  their  country 
seats.  If  this  is  their  view  of  the 
matter,  the  sooner  they  sell  their 
estates  and  pass  them  over  to  others 
to  whom  life  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
be  serious  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  community.  They  complain  of 
the  growth  of  democracy  and  in- 
subordination. The  fault  is  wholly 
in  themselves.  They  have  lost  the 
respect  of  the  people  because  they 
have  ceased  to  deserve  it. 

ii 

If  it  be  deemed  a paradox  to  main- 
tain that  the  relation  between  the 
owners  of  land  and  the  peasantry 


was  more  satisfactory  in  the  old 
days  than  in  the  present,  additional 
hardiness  is  required  to  assert  that 
there  has  been  no  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  clergy.  The  bishop, 
rector,  or  vicar  of  the  Established 
Church  in  the  eighteenth  century 
is  a by- word  in  English  ecclesias- 
tical history.  The  exceptional  dis- 
tinction of  a Warburton  or  a Wilson, 
a Butler  or  a Berkeley,  points  the 
contrast  only  more  vividly  with  the 
worldliness  of  their  brothers  on  the 
bench.  The  road  to  honours  was 
through  political  subserviency.  The 
prelates  indemnified  themselves  for 
their  ignominy  by  the  abuse  of  their 
patronage,  and  nepotism  and  simony 
were  too  common  to  be  a reproach. 
Such  at  least  is  the  modern  concep- 
tion of  these  high  dignitaries,  which 
instances  can  be  found  to  justify.  In 
an  age  less  inflated  with  self-esteem, 
the  nobler  specimens  would  have 
been  taken  for  the  rule,  the  meaner 
and  baser  for  the  exception.  Enough, 
however,  can  be  ascertained  to  jus- 
tify the  enemies  of  the  Church  in 
drawing  an  ugly  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  hierarchy.  Of  the 
parochial  clergy  of  those  times 
the  popular  notion  is  probably 
derived  from  Fielding’s  novels. 
Parson  Trulliber  is  a ruffian  who 
would  scarcely  find  admittance  into 
a third-rate  farmers’  club  of  the 
present  day.  Parson  Adams,  a low- 
life Don  Quixote,  retains  our  esteem 
for  his  character  at  the  expense  of 
contempt  for  his  understanding. 
The  best  of  them  appear  as  hangers- 
on  of  the  great,  admitted  to  a pre- 
carious equality  in  the  housekeeper’s 
room,  their  social  position  being 
something  lower  than  that  of  the 
nursery  governess  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a vulgar  millionaire. 

That  such  specimens  as  these  were 
to  be  found  in  England  in  the  last 
century  is  no  less  certain  than  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
type  may  be  found  still  surviving; 
That  they  were  as  much  exceptions 
we  take  to  be  equally  clear.  Those 
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who  go  for  information  to  novels 
may  remember  that  there  was  a 
Torick  as  well  as  a Phutatorins 
or  a Grastripheres.  Then,  more 
than  now,  the  cadets  of  the  great 
houses  were  promoted,  as  a matter 
of  course,  to  the  family  livings, 
and  were  at  least  gentlemen. 
Sydney  Smith’s  great  prizes  of  the 
Church  were  as  much  an  object 
of  ambition  to  men  of  birth  as 
the  high  places  in  the  other  pro- 
fessions; and  between  pluralities 
and  sinecures,  cathedral  prebenda- 
ries, and  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
two  or  more  of  the  larger  benefices, 
held  their  own  in  society  with  the 
county  families,  and  lived  on  equal 
terms  with  them.  If  in  some  places 
there  was  spiritual  deadness  and 
slovenliness,  in  others  there  was 
energy  and  seriousness.  Clarissa 
Harlowe  found  daily  service  in  the 
London  churches  as  easily  as  she 
could  find  it  now. 

That  the  average  character  of 
the  country  clergy,  however,  was 
signally  different  from  what  it  is 
at  present,  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
They  were  Protestants  to  the  back 
bone.  They  knew  nothing  and 
cared  nothing  about"  the  Aposto- 
lical Succession.  They  had  no 
sacerdotal  pretensions;  they  made 
no  claims  to  be  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  laity.  Their 
official  duties  sate  lightly  on 
them.  They  read  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices, administered  the  Communion 
four  times  a year,  preached  com- 
monplace sermons,  baptised  the 
children,  married  them  when  they 
grew  to  maturity,  and  buried  them 
when  they  died;  and  for  the  rest 
they  lived  much  as  other  people 
lived,  like  country  gentlemen  of 
moderate  fortune,  and,  on  the  whole, 
setting  an  example  of  respectability. 
The  incumbents  of  benefices  over 
a great  part  of  England  were 
men  with  small  landed  properties 
of  their  own.  They  farmed  their 
own  glebes.  They  were  magis- 
trates, and  attended  quarter  ses- 


sions and  petty  sessions,  and  in 
remote  districts,  where  there  were 
no  resident  gentry  of  consequence, 
were  the  most  effective  guardians 
of  the  public  peace.  They  affected 
neither  austerity  nor  singularity. 
They  rode,  shot,  hunted,  ate  and 
drank,  like  other  people ; occasion- 
ally, when  there  was  no  one  else  to 
take  the  work  upon  them,  they  kept 
the  hounds.  In  dress  and  habit 
they  were  simply  a superior  class  of 
small  country  gentlemen ; very  far 
from  immaculate,  but,  taken  alto- 
gether, wholesome  and  solid  mem- 
bers of  practical  English  life.  It 
may  seem  like  a purposed  affront  to 
their  anxious  and  pallid  successors, 
clad  in  sacerdotal  uniform,  absorbed 
in  their  spiritual  functions,  glorying 
in  their  Divine  commission,  pas- 
sionate theologians,  occupied  from 
week’s  end  to  week’s  end  with 
the  souls  of  their  flocks,  to  con- 
trast them  unfavourably  with  secu- 
lar parsons  who,  beyond  their  me- 
chanical offices,  had  nothing  of  the 
priest  to  distinguish  them;  yet  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  the  rector  of 
the  old  school  stood  on  sounder 
terms  with  his  parishioners,  and 
had  stronger  influence  over  their 
conduct.  He  had  more  in  common 
with  them.  He  understood  them 
better,  and  they  understood  him 
better.  The  Establishment  was  far 
more  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections 
of  the  people.  The  measure  of  its 
strength  may  be  found  in  those 
very  abuses,  so  much  complained 
of,  which  nevertheless  it  was  able 
to  survive.  The  forgotten  toast  of 
Church  and  King  was  a matter  of 
course  at  every  county  dinner.  The 
omission  of  it  would  have  been  as 
much  a scandal  as  the  omission  of 
grace.  Dissenters  sate  quiescent 
under  disabilities  which  the  general 
sentiment  approved.  The  revival 
of  spiritual  zeal  has  been  accom- 
panied with  a revival  of  instability. 
As  the  clergy  have  learnt  to  mag- 
nify their  office,  the  laity  have  be- 
come indifferent  or  hostile. 
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Many  causes  may  be  suggested 
to  explain  so  singular  a phenome- 
non. It  is  enough  to  mention  one. 
The  parson  of  the  old  school,  how- 
ever ignorant  of  theology,  however 
outwardly  worldly  in  character,  did 
sincerely  and  faithfully  believe  in 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
and  the  congregation  which  he  ad- 
dressed was  troubled  with  as  few 
doubts  as  himself.  Butler  and 
Berkeley  speak  alike  of  the  spread  of 
infidelity;  but  it  was  an  infidelity 
confined  to  the  cultivated  classes — 
to  the  London  wits  who  read  Boling- 
broke  or  Hume’s  Essays  or  Gandide. 
To  the  masses  of  the  English  people, 
to  the  parishioners  who  gathered  on 
Sundays  into  the  churches,  whose 
ideas  were  confined  to  the  round  of 
their  common  occupations,  who 
never  left  their  own  neighbourhood, 
never  saw  a newspaper  or  read  a 
book  but  the  Bible  and  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress , the  main  facts  of  the 
Gospel  history  were  as  indisputably 
true  as  the  elementary  laws  of  the 
universe.  That  Christ  had  risen 
from  the  dead  was  as  sure  as  that 
the  sun  had  risen  that  morning. 
That  they  would  themselves  rise 
was  as  certain  as  that  they  would 
die ; and  as  positively  would  one 
day  be  called  to  judgment  for  the 
good  or  ill  that  they  had  done  in  life. 
It  is  vain  to  appeal  to  their  habits 
as  a proof  that  their  faith  was  un- 
real. Every  one  of  us  who  will 
look  candidly  into  his  own  con- 
science can  answer  that  objection. 
Every  one  of  us,  whatever  our 
speculative  opinions,  knows  better 
than  he  practises,  and  recognises  a 
better  law  than  he  obeys.  Belief 
and  practice  tend  in  the  long  run, 
and  in  some  degree,  to  correspond ; 
but  in  detail  and  in  particular  in- 
stances they  may  be  wide  asunder  as 
the  poles.  The  most  lawless  boys  at 
school,  and  the  loosest  young  men  at 
college,  have  the  keenest  horror  of 
intellectual  scepticism.  Their  pas- 
sions may  carry  them  away;  but  they 
look  forward  to  repenting  in  the  end. 


Later  in  life  they  may  take  refuge 
in  infidelity  if  they  are  unable  to 
part  with  their  vices  ; but  the  com- 
patibility of  looseness  of  habit  with  an 
unshaken  conviction  of  the  general 
truths  of  religion  is  a feature  of  our 
nature  which  history  and  personal 
experience  alike  confirm. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  change  which  has  passed  over 
us  all  during  the  last  forty  years. 
The  most  ardent  ritualist  now 
knows  at  heart  that  the  ground  is 
hollow  under  him.  He  wrestles 
with  his  uncertainties.  He  conceals 
his  misgivings  from  his  own  eyes 
by  the  passion  with  which  he  flings 
himself  into  his  work.  He  recoils, 
as  every  generous-minded  man  must 
recoil,  from  the  blankness  of  the 
prospect  which  threatens  to  open 
before  him.  To  escape  the  cloud 
which  is  gathering  over  the  founda- 
tions of  his  faith  he  busies  himself 
with  artificial  enthusiasm  in  the 
external  expressions  of  it.  He  buries 
his  head  in  his  vestments.  He  is 
vehement  upon  doctrinal  minutiae, 
as  if  only  these  were  at  stake.  He 
clutches  at  the  curtains  of  mediaeval 
theology  to  hide  his  eyes  from  the 
lightning  which  is  blinding  him. 
His  efforts  are  vain.  His  own  con- 
victions are  undermined  in  spite 
of  him.  What  men  as  able  as 
he  is  to  form  an  opinion  doubt 
about,  by  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
made  doubtful.  And  neither  in 
himself  nor  in  the  congregations 
whom  he  adjures  so  passionately  is 
there  any  basis  of  unshaken  belief 
remaining.  He  is  like  a man  toil- 
ing with  all  his  might  to  build  a 
palace  out  of  dry  sand.  Ecclesias- 
tical revivals  are  going  on  all  over 
the  world,  and  all  from  the  same 
cause.  The  Jew,  the  Turk,  the 
Hindoo,  the  Homan  Catholic,  the 
Anglo-Catholic,  the  Protestant  Eng- 
lish Dissenter,  are  striving  with  all 
their  might  to  blow  into  flame  the 
expiring  ashes  of  their  hearth  fires. 
They  are  building  synagogues  and 
mosques,  building  and  restoring 
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churches,  writing  books  and  tracts  ; 
persuading  themselves  and  others 
with  spasmodic  agony  that  the 
thing  they  love  is  not  dead,  but 
sleeping.  Only  the  Germans,  only 
those  who  have  played  no  tricks 
with  their  souls,  and  have  carried 
out  boldly  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  Reformation,  are  meet- 
ing the  future  with  courage  andman- 
liness,  and  retain  their  faith  in  the 
living  reality  while  the  outward 
forms  are  passing  away. 

hi 

To  turn  to  another  subject. 

The  Education  question  is  part 
of  the  Church  question,  and  we  find 
in  looking  at  it  precisely  the  same 
phenomena.  Education  has  two 
aspects.  On  one  side  it  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  man’s  reason,  the  de- 
velopment of  his  spiritual  nature. 
It  elevates  him  above  the  pressure 
of  material  interests.  It  makes  him 
superior  to  the  pleasures  and  the 
pains  of  a world  which  is  but  his  tem- 
porary home,  in  filling  his  mind 
with  higher  subjects  than  the  occu- 
pations of  life  would  themselves  pro- 
vide him  with.  One  man  in  a 
million  of  peculiar  gifts  may  be 
allowed  to  go  no  farther,  and  may 
spend  his  time  in  pursuits  merely 
intellectual.  A life  of  speculation  to 
the  multitude,  however,  would  be  a 
life  of  idleness  and  uselessness.  They 
have  to  maintain  themselves  in  in- 
dustrious independence  in  a world  in 
which  it  has  been  said  there  are  but 
three  possible  modes  of  existence, 
begging,  stealing,  and  working;  and 
education  means  also  the  equip- 
ping a man  with  means  to  earn 
his  own  living.  Every  nation 
which  has  come  to  anything  con- 
siderable has  grown  by  virtue  of  a 
vigorous  and  wholesome  education. 
A nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of  the 
individuals  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Where  individuals  grow  up  igno- 
rant and  incapable,  the  result  is 
anarchy  and  torpor.  Where  there 
has  been  energy  and  organised 


strength,  there  is  or  has  been  also 
an  effective  training  of  some  kind. 
Erom  a modern  platform  speech  one 
would  infer  that  before  the  present 
generation  the  schoolmaster  had 
never  been  thought  of,  and  that  the 
English  of  past  ages  had  been  left 
to  wander  in  darkness.  Were  this 
true,  they  would  have  never  risen 
out  of  chaos.  The  problem  was  un- 
derstood in  Old  England  better 
probably  than  the  platform  orator 
understands  it,  and  received  a more 
practical  solution  than  any  which 
on  our  new  principles  has  yet  been 
arrived  at.  Five  out  of  six  of  us 
have  to  earn  our  bread  by  manual 
labour,  and  will  have  to  earn  it  so 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Five 
out  of  six  English  children  in 
past  generations  were  in  conse- 
quence apprenticed  to  some  trade 
or  calling  by  which  that  neces- 
sary feat  could  be  surely  accom- 
plished. They  learnt  in  their  cate- 
chisms and  at  church  that  they 
were  not  beasts  of  the  field,  but 
moral  and  responsible  beings.  They 
were  taught  that  there  was  an  im- 
mortal part  of  them,  the  future  of 
which  depended  on  their  conduct 
while  they  remained  on  earth.  The 
first  condition  of  a worthy  life  was 
to  be  able  to  live  honestly  ; and  in 
the  farm  or  at  the  forge,  at  the 
cobbler’s  bench  or  in  the  carpen- 
ter’s yard,  they  learnt  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet,  to  do  good  and  valu- 
able work  for  which  society  would 
thank  and  pay  them.  Thencefor- 
ward they  could  support  themselves 
and  those  belonging  to  them  with- 
out meanness,  without  cringing, 
without  demoralising  obligation  to 
others,  and  had  laid  in  rugged  self- 
dependence  the  only  foundation 
for  a firm  and  upright  character. 
The  old  English  education  system 
was  the  apprentice  system.  In 
every  parish  in  England  the  larger 
householders,  the  squire  and  the 
parson,  the  farmers,  smiths,  joiners, 
shoemakers,  were  obliged  by  law  to 
divide  among  themselves  according 
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to  their  means  the  children  of  the 
poor  who  would  otherwise  grow  up 
unprovided  for,  and  clothe,  feed, 
lodge,  and  teach  them  in  return  for 
their  services  till  they  were  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
This  was  the  rule  which  was  acted 
upon  for  many  centuries.  It  broke 
down  at  last.  The  burden  was  found 
disagreeable  ; the  inroad  too  heavy 
upon  natural  liberty.  The  gentlemen 
were  the  first  to  decline  or  evade 
their  obligations.  Their  business 
was  to  take  boys  and  girls  for  house- 
hold service.  They  preferred  to  have 
their  servants  ready  made.  They 
did  not  care  to  encumber  their  esta- 
blishments with  awkward  urchins  or 
untidy  slatterns,  who  broke  their 
china  and  whom  they  were  unable 
to  dismiss.  The  farmers  and  the 
artisans  objected  naturally  to  bear- 
ing the  entire  charge — they  who 
had  sufficient  trouble  to  keep  their 
own  heads  above  water : they  had 
learnt  from  the  gentlemen  that  their 
first  duties  were  to  themselves,  and 
their  ill  humour  vented  itself  on  the 
poor  little  wretches  who  were  flung 
upon  their  unwilling  hands.  The 
children  were  ill-used,  starved, 
beaten.  In  some  instances  they 
were  killed.  The  benevolent  in- 
stincts of  the  country  took  up  their 
cause.  The  apprenticeship  under 
its  compulsory  form  passed  away 
amidst  universal  execrations.  The 
masters  were  relieved  from  the 
obligation  to  educate,  the  lads  them- 
selves from  the  obligation  to  be 
educated.  They  were  left  to  their 
parents,  to  their  own  helplessness,  to 
the  chances  and  casualties  of  life, 
to  grow  up  as  they  could,  and  drift 
untaught  into  whatever  occupation 
they  could  find.  Then  first  arose 
the  cry  for  the  schoolmaster.  The 
English  clergy  deserve  credit  for 
having  been  the  first  to  see  the 
mischief  that  must  follow,  and  to 
look  for  a remedy.  If  these  forlorn 
waifs  and  strays  could  no  longer  be 
trained,  they  could  not  be  permitted 
to  become  savages.  They  could 


learn,  at  least,  to  read  and  write. 
They  could  learn  to  keep  themselves 
clean.  They  could  be  broken  into 
habits  of  decency  and  obedience, 
and  be  taught  something  of  the 
world  into  which  they  were  to  be 
flung  out  to  sink  or  swim.  De- 
mocracy gave  an  impulse  to  the 
movement.  6 W e must  ^educate  our 
masters,’  said  Mr.  Lowe  sarcastically. 
Whether  what  is  now  meant  by 
education  will  make  their  rule  more 
intelligent  remains  to  be  seen.  Still 
the  thing  is  to  be  done.  Children 
whose  parents  cannot  help  them  are 
no  longer  utterly  without  a friend. 
The  State  charges  itself  with  their 
minds,  if  not  their  bodies.  Hence- 
forward they  are  to  receive  such 
equipment  for  the  battle  of  life  as 
the  schoolmaster  can  provide. 

It  is  something,  but  the  event 
only  can  prove  that  it  will  be  as 
useful  as  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
trade,  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
the  Commandments  at  its  back. 
The  conditions  on  which  we  have 
our  being  in  this  planet  remain 
unchanged.  Intelligent  work  is 
as  much  a necessity  as  ever,  and 
the  proportion  of  us  who  must 
set  our  hands  to  it  is  not  reduced. 
Labour  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  best  education  is  that 
which  will  make  their  labour  most 
productive.  I do  not  undervalue 
book  knowledge.  Under  any  aspect 
it  is  a considerable  thing.  If  the 
books  be  well  chosen  and  their 
contents  really  mastered,  it  may  be 
a beautiful  thing  ; but  the  stubborn 
fact  will  remain,  that  after  the  years, 
be  they  more  or  be  they  less,  which 
have  been  spent  at  school,  the  pupil 
will  be  launched  into  life  as  unable 
as  when  he  first  entered  the  school 
door  to  earn  a sixpence,  possessing 
neither  skill  nor  knowledge  for 
which  any  employer  in  England 
will  be  willing  to  hire  his  services. 
An  enthusiastic  clergyman  who  had 
meditated  long  on  the  unfairness  of 
confining  mental  culture  to  the 
classes  who  had  already  so  many 
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other  advantages,  gave  his  village 
boys  the  same  education  which  he 
had  received  himself.  He  taught 
them  languages  and  literature,  and 
moral  science,  and  art  and  music. 
He  unfitted  them  for  the  state  of 
life  in  which  they  were  born.  He 
was  unable  to  raise  them  into  a 
better.  He  sent  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  them  with  high  recom- 
mendations to  seek  employment  in  a 
London  banking  house.  The  lad 
was  asked  what  he  could  do.  It 
was  found  that,  allowing  for  his 
age,  he  could  pass  a fair  examina- 
tion in  two  or  three  plays  of  Shake- 
speare. 

Talent,  it  is  urged,  real  talent, 
crippled  hitherto  by  want  of  oppor- 
tunity, will  be  enabled  to  show 
itself.  It  may  be  so.  Heal  talent, 
however,  is  not  the  thing  which  we 
need  be  specially  anxious  about.  It 
can  take  care  of  itself.  If  we  look 
down  the  roll  of  English  worthies 
in  all  the  great  professions,  in 
church  and  law,  in  army  and  navy, 
in  literature,  science,  and  trade,  we 
see  at  once  that  the  road  must  have 
been  always  open  for  boys  of 
genius  to  rise.  We  have  to  consider 
the  million,  not  the  units ; the 
average,  not  the  exceptions. 

It  is  argued  again  that  by  edu- 
cating boys’  minds,  and  postponing 
till  later  their  special  industrial 
training,  we  learn  better  what  each 
is  fit  for ; time  is  left  for  special 
fitnesses  to  show  themselves.  We 
shall  make  fewer  mistakes,  and  boys 
will  choose  the  line  of  life  for  which 
nature  has  qualified  them.  This 
may  sound  plausible,  but  capacity 
of  a peculiarly  special  kind  is  the 
same  as  genius,  and  may  be  left  to 
find  its  own  place.  A Canova  or  a 
Earaday  makes  his  way  through  all 
impediments  into  the  occupation 
which  belongs  to  him.  Special 
qualifications,  unless  they  are  of  the 
highest  order,  do  not  exist  to  a 
degree  worth  considering.  A boy’s 
nature  runs  naturally  into  the 
channel  which  is  dug  for  it.  Teach 


him  to  do  any  one  thing,  and  in 
doing  so  you  create  a capability ; 
and  you  create  a taste  along  with  it ; 
his  further  development  will  go  as 
far  and  as  wide  as  his  strength  of 
faculty  can  reach ; and  such  varied 
knowledge  as  he  may  afterwards 
accumulate  will  grow  as  about  a 
stem  round  the  one  paramount  oc- 
cupation which  is  the  business  of 
his  life. 

A sharp  lad,  with  general  ac- 
quirements, yet  unable  to  turn  his 
hand  to  one  thing  more  than  another, 
drifts  through  existence  like  a leaf 
blown  before  the  wind.  Even  if  he 
retains  what  he  has  learnt,  it  is 
useless  to  him.  The  great  majority 
so  taught  do  not  retain,  and  cannot 
retain,  what  they  learn  merely  as 
half-understood  propositions,  and 
which  they  have  no  chance  of  test- 
ing by  practice.  Virgil  and  Sopho- 
cles, logic  and  geometry,  with  the 
ordinary  university  pass-man,  are 
as  much  lost  to  him  in  twenty 
years  from  his  degree  as  if  he 
had  never  construed  a line  or 
worked  a problem.  Why  should 
we  expect  better  of  the  pupil 
of  the  middle  or  lower  class,  whose 
education  ends  with  his  boyhood  ? 
Why  should  his  memory  remain 
burdened  with  generalities  of  popu- 
lar science,  names  and  dates  from 
history  which  have  never  been  more 
than  words  to  him,  or  the  common- 
places of  political  economy,  which, 
if  he  attaches  any  meaning  at  all  to 
them,  he  regards  as  the  millionaire’s 
catechism,  which  he  will  believe 
when  he  is  a millionaire  himself? 
The  knowledge  which  a man  can 
use  is  the  only  real  knowledge,  the 
only  knowledge  which  has  life  and 
growth  in  it,  and  converts  itself 
into  practical  power.  The  rest  hangs 
like  dust  about  the  brain,  or  dries 
like  raindrops  off  the  stones. 

The  mind  expands,  we  are  told ; 
large  information  generates  larger 
and  nobler  thoughts.  We  must  look 
to  the  facts.  General  knowledge 
means  general  ignorance,  and  an 
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ignorance,  unfortunately,  which  is 
unconscious  of  itself.  Quick  wits 
are  sharpened  up.  Young  fellows 
so  educated  learn  that  the  world  is 
a large  place,  and  contains  many 
pleasant  things  for  those  who  can 
get  hold  of  them.  Their  ideas 
doubtless  are  inflated,  and  with  them 
their  ambitions  and  desires.  They 
have  gained  nothing  towards  the 
wholesome  gratifying  of  those  de- 
sires, while  they  have  gained  con- 
siderable discontent  at  the  inequa- 
lities of  what  is  called  fortune. 
They  are  the  ready-made  prey  of 
plausible  palaver  written  or  spoken, 
but  they  are  without  means  of  self- 
help,  without  seriousness,  and  with- 
out stability.  They  believe  easily 
that  the  world  is  out  of  joint  be- 
cause they,  with  their  little  bits  of 
talents,  miss  the  instant  recognition 
which  they  think  their  right.  Their 
literature,  which  the  precious  art  pf 
reading  has  opened  out  to  them,  is 
the  penny  newspaper  ; their  creed, 
the  latest  popular  chimera  which  has 
taken  possession  of  the  air.  They 
form  the  classes  which  breed  like 
mushrooms  in  the  modern  towns, 
and  are  at  once  the  scorn  and  the 
perplexity  of  the  thoughtful  states- 
man. They  are  Fenians  in  Ireland, 
trades-unionists  in  England,  rabid 
partisans  of  slavery  or  rabid  aboli- 
tionists in  America,  socialists  and 
red  republicans  on  the  Continent. 
It  is  better  that  they  should  have 
any  education  than  none.  The 
evils  caused  by  a smattering  of  in- 
formation, sounder  knowledge  may 
eventually  cure.  I refuse  only  to 
admit  that  the  transition  from  the 
old  industrial  education  to  the  mo- 
dern book  education  is,  for  the  pre- 
sent or  the  immediate  future,  a sign 
of  what  can  be  called  progress. 

Let  there  be  more  religion,  men 
say.  Education  will  not  do  without 
religion.  Along  with  the  secular 
lessons  we  must  have  Bible  lessons, 
and  then  all  will  go  well.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  a consciousness 
of  moral  responsibility,  a sense  of 


the  obligation  of  truth  and  honesty 
and  purity,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
right  action — that  -without  it  know- 
ledge is  useless,  that  with  it  every- 
thing will  fall  into  its  place.  But  it 
is  with  religion  as  with  all  else  of 
which  I am  speaking.  Religion  can 
be  no  more  learnt  out  of  books  than 
seamanship,  or  soldiership,  or  en- 
gineering, or  painting,  or  any  prac- 
tical trade  whatsoever.  The  doing 
right  alone  teaches  the  value  or  the 
meaning  of  right ; the  doing  it  will- 
ingly, if  the  will  is  happily  consti- 
tuted ; the  doing  it  unwillingly,  or 
under  compulsion,  if  persuasion  fails 
to  convince.  The  general  lesson  lies 
in  the  commandment  once  taught 
with  authority  by  the  clergyman; 
the  application  of  it  in  the  details 
of  practical  life,  in  the  execution 
of  the  particular  duty  which  each 
moment  brings  with  it.  The  book 
lesson,  be  it  Bible  lesson,  or  com- 
mentary, or  catechism,  can  at  best 
be  nothing  more  than  the  commu- 
nication of  historical  incidents  of 
which  half  the  educated  world  have 
begun  to  question  the  truth,  or 
the  dogmatic  assertion  of  opinions 
over  which  theologians  quarrel  and 
will  quarrel  to  the  end  of  time. 
France  has  been  held  up  before  us 
for  the  last  twenty  years  as  the 
leader  of  civilisation,  and  Paris  as 
the  head- quarters  of  it.  The  one 
class  in  this  supreme  hour  of  trial 
for  that  distracted  nation  in  which 
there  is  most  hope  of  good  is 
that  into  which  the  ideas  of  Paris 
have  hitherto  failed  to  penetrate. 
The  French  peasant  sits  as  a child 
at  the  feet  of  the  priesthood  of  an 
exploded  idolatry.  His  ignorance 
of  books  is  absolute ; his  supersti- 
tions are  contemptible ; but  he  has 
retained  a practical  remembrance 
that  he  has  a Master  in  Heaven 
who  will  call  him  to  account  for  his 
life.  In  the  cultivation  of  his  gar- 
den and  vineyard,  in  the  simple 
round  of  agricultural  toil,  he  has 
been  saved  from  the  temptation  of 
the  prevailing  delusions,  and  has 
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led,  for  the  most  part,  a thrifty, 
self-denying,  industrious,  and  useful 
existence.  Keener  sarcasm  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  on  the  inflated  en- 
thusiasm of  progress. 

IY 

Admitting — and  we  suspect  very 
few  of  our  readers  will  be  inclined 
to  admit — that  there  is  any  truth 
in  these  criticisms,  it  will  still  be 
said  that  our  shortcomings  are  on 
the  way  to  cure  themselves.  We 
have  but  recently  roused  ourselves 
from  past  stagnation,  and  that  a 
new  constitution  of  things  cannot 
work  at  once  with  all-sided  perfec- 
tion is  no  more  than  we  might 
expect.  Shortcomings  there  may 
be,  and  our  business  is  to  find  them 
out  and  mend  them.  The  means 
are  now  in  our  hands.  The  people 
have  at  last  political  power.  All 
interests  are  now  represented  in 
Parliament.  All  are  sure  of  con- 
sideration. Class  government  is  at 
an  end.  Aristocracies,  landowners, 
established  churches  can  abuse  their 
privileges  no  longer.  The  age  of 
monopolies  is  gone.  England  be- 
longs to  herself.  We  are  at  last 
free. 

It  would  be  well  if  there  were 
some  definition  of  freedom  which 
would  enable  men  to  see  clearly 
what  they  mean  and  do  not  mean  by 
that  vaguest  of  words.  The  English 
Liturgy  says  that  freedom  is  to  be 
found  perfectly  in  the  service  of  God. 

4 Intellectual  emancipation]  says 
Goethe,  £ if  it  does  not  give  us  at  the 
same  time  control  over  ourselves 
is  mischievous .’  Undoubtedly  the 
best  imaginable  state  of  human 
things  would  be  one  in  which 
everybody  thought  with  perfect 
correctness  and  acted  perfectly 
well  of  his  own  free  will,  uncon- 
strained, and  even  unguided,  by 
external  authority.  But  inasmuch 
as  no  such  condition  as  this  can  be 
looked  for  this  side  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  the  question  for  ever  arises 
how  far  the  unwise  should  be  go- 


verned by  the  wise — how  far  society 
should  be  protected  against  the 
eccentricities  of  fools,  and  fools  be 
protected  against  themselves.  There 
is  a right  and  a wrong  principle  on 
which  each  man’s  life  can  be  or- 
ganised. There  is  a right  or  a 
wrong  in  detail  at  every  step  which 
he  takes.  Much  of  this  he  must 
learn  for  himself.  He  must  learn 
to  act  as  he  learns  to  walk.  He 
obtains  command  of  his  limbs  by 
freely  using  them.  To  hold  him 
up  each  time  that  he  totters  is  to 
deprive  him  of  his  only  means 
of  learning  how  not  to  fall.  There 
are  other  things  in  which  it  is 
equally  clear  that  he  must  not  be 
left  to  himself.  1ST ot  only  may  he  no t 
in  the  exercise  of  his  liberty  do  what 
is  injurious  to  others — he  must  not 
seriously  injure  himself.  A stumble 
or  a fall  is  a wholesome  lesson 
to  take  care,  but  he  is  not  left 
to  learn  by  the  effects  that  poison 
is  poison,  or  getting  drunk  is 
brutalising.  He  is  forbidden  to 
do  what  wiser  men  than  he  know 
to  be  destructive  to  him.  If  he  re- 
fuses to  believe  them,  and  acts  on  his 
own  judgment,  he  is  not  gaining 
any  salutary  instruction  — he  is 
simply  hurting  himself,  andg  has  a 
just  ground  of  complaint  ever  after 
against  those  who  ought  to  have 
restrained  him.  As  we  £ become 
our  own  masters,’  to  use  the  popu- 
lar phrase,  we  are  left  more  and 
more  to  our  own  guidance,  but  we  are 
never  so  entirely  masters  of  ourselves 
that  we  are  free  from  restraint  al- 
together. The  entire  fabric  of  hu- 
man existence  is  woven  of  the  double 
threads  of  freedom  and  authority, 
which  are  for  ever  wrestling  one 
against  the  other.  Their  legitimate 
spheres  slide  insensibly  one  into  the 
other.  The  limits  of  each  vary  with 
time,  circumstances,  and  character, 
and  no  rigid  line  can  be  drawn  which 
neither  ought  to  overpass.  There 
are  occupations  in  which  error  is 
the  only  educator.  There  are  actions 
which  it  is  right  to  blame,  but  not 
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forcibly  to  check  or  punish.  There 
are  actions  again — actions  like  sui- 
cide— which  may  concern  no  one  but 
a man’s  self,  yet  which  nevertheless 
it  may  be  right  forcibly  to  prevent. 
Precise  rules  cannot  be  laid  down 
which  will  meet  all  cases. 

The  private  and  personal  habits 
of  grown  men  lie  for  the  most  part 
outside  the  pale  of  interference.  It 
is  otherwise,  however,  in  the  re- 
lations of  man  to  society.  There, 
running  through  every  fibre  of 
those  relations,  is  justice  and  in- 
justice— justice  which  means  the 
health  and  life  of  society,  injustice 
which  is  poison  and  death.  As  a 
member  of  society  a man  parts  with 
his  natural  rights,  and  society  in 
turn  incurs  a debt  to  him  which  it 
is  bound  to  discharge.  Where  the 
debt  is  adequately  rendered,  where 
on  both  sides  there  is  a conscious- 
ness of  obligation,  where  rulers  and 
ruled  alike  understand  that  more  is 
required  of  them  than  attention 
to  their  separate  interests,  and 
where  they  discern  with  clearness  in 
vrhat  that  ‘ more  ’ consists,  there  at 
once  is  good  government,  there  is 
supremacy  of  law — law  written  in 
the  statute  book,  and  law  written  in 
the  statute  book  of  Heaven ; and 
there,  and  only  there,  is  freedom. 

Das  Gesetz  soil  nur  uns  Freiheit  geben. 

As  in  personal  morality  liberty  is 
self-restraint,  and  self-indulgence  is 
slavery,  so  political  freedom  is  pos- 
sible only  where  justice  is  in  the 
seat  of  authority,  where  all  orders 
and  degrees  work  in  harmony  with 
the  organic  laws  which  man  neither 
made  nor  can  alter — where  the  un- 
wise are  directed  by  the  wise,  and 
those  who  are  trusted  with  power 
use  it  for  the  common  good. 

A country  so  governed  is  a free 
country,  be  the  form  of  the  consti- 
tution what  it  may.  A country  not  so 
governed  is  inbondage,  be  its  suffrage 
never  so  universal.  Where  justice 
is  supreme,  no  subject  is  forbidden 
anything  which  he  has  a right  to 


do  or  to  desire  ; and  therefore  it  is 
that  political  changes,  revolutions, 
reforms,  transfers  of  power  from  one 
order  to  another,  from  kings  to 
aristocracies,  from  aristocracies  to 
peoples,  are  in  themselves  no  neces- 
sary indications  of  political  or 
moral  advance.  They  mean  merely 
that  those  in  authority  are  no  longer 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  exclusive 
power.  They  mean  that  those  high 
persons  are  either  ignorant  and  so 
incapable,  or  have  forgotten  the 
public  good  in  their  own  pleasures, 
ambitions,  or  superstitions ; that 
they  have  ceased  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  superior  wis- 
dom or  deeper  moral  insight,  and 
may  therefore  justly  be  deprived 
of  privileges  which  they  abuse  for 
their  own  abasement  and  for  public 
mischief.  Healthy  nations  when 
justly  governed  never  demand  con- 
stitutional changes.  Men  talk  of 
entrusting  power  to  the  people  as  a 
moral  education,  as  enlarging  their 
self-respect,  elevating  their  imagina- 
tions, making  them  alive  to  their 
dignity  as  human  beings.  It  is 
well,  perhaps,  that  we  should  dress 
up  in  fine  words  a phenomenon 
which  is  less  agreeable  in  its  naked- 
ness. But  at  the  bottom  of  things 
the  better  sort  are  loyal  to  go- 
vernments which  are  doing  their 
business  well  and  impartially.  They 
doubt  the  probability  of  being  them- 
selves likely  to  mend  matters,  and 
are  thankful  to  let  well  alone.  The 
growth  of  popular  constitutions 
in  a country  originally  governed 
by  an  aristocracy  implies  that 
the  aristocracy  is  not  any  more 
a real  aristocracy — that  it  is  alive 
to  its  own  interests  and  blind  to 
other  people’s  interests.  It  does 
not  imply  that  those  others  are  es- 
sentially wiser  or  better,  but  only 
that  they  understand  where  their 
own  shoe  pinches ; and  that  if  it  be 
only  a question  of  interest,  they 
have  a right  to  be  considered  as 
well  as  the  class  above  them.  In 
one  sense  it  may  be  called  an 
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advance,  that  in  the  balance  of  power 
so  introduced  particular  forms  of  ag- 
gravated injustice  may  be  rendered 
impossible  ; but  we  are  brought  no 
nearer  to  the  indispensable  thing 
without  which  no  human  society 
can  work  healthily  or  happily — the 
sovereignty  of  wisdom  over  folly — 
the  pre-eminence  of  justice  and 
right  over  greediness  and  self-seek- 
ing. The  unjust  authority  is  put 
away,  the  right  authority  is  not 
installed  in  its  place.  People  sup- 
pose it  a great  thing  that  every 
English  householder  should  have  a 
share  in  choosing  his  governors. 
Is  it  that  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment being  reduced  to  zero,  the 
choice  of  its  administrators  may  be 
left  to  haphazard  ? The  crew  of  a 
man-of-war  understand  something 
of  seamanship ; the  rank  and  file 
of  a regiment  are  not  absolutely 
without  an  inkling  of  the  nature  of 
military  service ; yet  if  seamen  and 
soldiers  were  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  leaders,  the  fate  of  fleets 
and  armies  so  officered  would  not 
be  hard  to  predict.  Because  they 
are  not  utterly  ignorant  of  their 
business,  and  because  they  do  not 
court  their  own  destruction,  the 
first  use  which  the  best  of  them 
would  make  of  such  a privilege 
would  be  to  refuse  to  act  upon  it. 

No  one  seriously  supposes  that 
popular  suffrage  gives  us  a wiser 
Parliament  than  we  used  to  have. 
Under  the  rotten  borough  system 
Parliament  was  notoriously  a far 
better  school  of  statesmanship  than 
it  is  or  ever  can  be  where  the  merits 
of  candidates  have  first  to  be  recog- 
nised by  constituencies.  The  rotten 
borough  system  fell,  not  because  it 
was  bad  in  itself,  but  because  it  was 
abused  to  maintain  injustice — to  en- 
rich the  aristocracy  and  the  land- 
owners  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
We  do  not  look  for  a higher  mo- 
rality in  the  classes  whom  we  have 
admitted  to  power;  we  expect  them 
only  to  be  sharp  enough  to  under- 
stand their  own  concerns.  We  in- 
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sist  that  each  interest  shall  be  repre- 
sented, and  we  anticipate  from  the 
equipoise  the  utmost  attainable 
amount  of  justice.  It  may  be  called 
progress,  but  it  is  a public  confes- 
sion of  despair  of  human  nature.  It 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  although 
wisdom  may  be  higher  than  folly 
as  far  as  heaven  is  above  earth,  the 
wise  man  has  no  more  principle 
than  the  fool.  Give  him  power  and 
he  will  read  the  moral  laws  of  the 
universe  into  a code  which  will  only 
fill  his  own  pocket,  and,  being  no 
better  than  the  fool,  has  no  more 
right  to  be  listened  to.  The  entire 
Civil  Service  of  this  country  has 
been  opened  amidst  universal  ac- 
clamations to  public  competition. 
Anyone  who  is  not  superannuated, 
and  has  not  incurred  notorious  dis- 
grace, may  present  himself  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  win  him- 
self a place  in  a public  department. 
Everyone  knows  that  if  the  heads 
of  the  departments  were  honestly 
to  look  for  the  fittest  person  that 
they  could  find  to  fill  a vacant  office, 
they  could  make  better  selections 
than  can  be  made  for  them  under 
the  new  method.  The  alteration 
means  merely  that  these  superior 
persons  will  not  or  cannot  use  their 
patronage  disinterestedly,  and  that 
of  two  bad  methods  of  choice  the 
choice  by  examination  is  the  least 
mischievous. 

The  world  calls  all  this  progress. 
I call  it  only  change ; change  which 
may  bring  us  nearer  to  a better 
order  of  things,  as  the  ploughing 
up  and  rooting  the  weeds  out  of  a 
fallow  is  a step  towards  growing  a 
clean  crop  of  wheat  there,  but  with- 
out a symptom  at  present  showing 
of  healthy  organic  growth.  When 
a block  of  type  from  which  a book 
has  been  printed  is  broken  up  into  its 
constituent  letters  the  letters  so  dis- 
integrated are  called  ‘ pie.’  The  pie, 
a mere  chaos,  is  afterwards  sorted 
and  distributed,  preparatory  to  being 
built  up  into  fresh  combinations. 
A distinguished  American  friend 
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describes  Democracy  as  1 making 
pie.’ 

Meanwhile,  beside  the  social  con- 
fusion, the  knowledge  of  outward 
things  and  the  command  of  natural 
forces  are  progressing  really  with 
steps  rapid,  steady,  and  indeed  gi- 
gantic. ‘ Knowledge  comes  ’ if  ‘ wis- 
dom lingers.’  The  man  of  science 
discovers ; the  mechanist  and  the 
engineer  appropriate  and  utilise  each 
invention  as  it  is  made ; and  thus 
each  day  tools  are  formed  or  form- 
ing, which  hereafter,  when  under 
moral  control,  will  elevate  the  mate- 
rial condition  of  the  entire  human 
race.  The  labour  which  a hundred 
years  ago  made  a single  shirt  now 
makes  a dozen  or  a score.  Ulti- 
mately it  is  possible  that  the  harder 
and  grosser  forms  of  work  will  be 
done  entirely  by  machinery,  and 
leisure  be  left  to  the  human  drudge 
which  may  lift  him  bodily  into 
another  scale  of  existence.  For  the 
present  no  such  effect  is  visible. 
The  mouths  to  be  fed  and  the  backs 
to  be  covered  multiply  even  faster 
than  the  means  of  feeding  and 
clothing  them ; and  conspicuous  as 
have  been  the  fruits  of  machinery 
in  the  increasing  luxuries  of  the 
minority,  the  level  of  comfort  in  the 
families  of  the  labouring  millions 
has  in  this  country  been  rather 
declining  than  rising.  The  im- 
portant results  have  been  so  far 
rather  political  and  social.  Watt, 
Stephenson,  and  Wheatstone,  al- 
ready and  while  their  discoveries 
are  in  their  infancy,  have  altered  the 
relation  of  every  country  in  the  world 
with  its  neighbours.  The  ocean  bar- 
riers between  continents  which  Na- 
ture seemed  to  have  raised  for  eternal 
separation  have  been  converted  into 
easily  travelled  highways;  mountain- 
chains  are  tunnelled  ; distance,  once 
the  most  troublesome  of  realities, 
has  ceased  to  exist.  The  inventions 
of  these  three  men  determined  the 
fate  of  the  revolt  of  the  Slave  States. 
But  for  them  and  their  work  the 
Northern  armies  would  have  crossed 
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the  Potomac  in  mere  handfuls,  ex- 
hausted with  enormous  marches. 
The  iron  roads  lent  their  help.  The 
collected  strength  of  all  New  Eng- 
land and  the  West  was  able  to  fling 
itself  into  the  work  ; negro  slavery 
is  at  an  end ; and  the  Union  is  not  to 
be  split  like  Europe  into  a number 
of  independent  states,  but  is  to 
remain  a single  power,  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  yet  unimaginable 
on  the  future  fortunes  of  mankind. 
Aided  by  the  same  mechanical 
facilities,  Germany  obliterates  the 
dividing  lines  of  centuries.  The 
Americans  preserved  the  unity 
which  they  had.  The  Germans 
conquer  for  themselves  a unity 
which  they  had  not.  France  inter- 
feres, and  half  a million  soldiers  are 
collected  and  concentrated  in  a 
fortnight ; armies,  driven  in  like 
wedges,  open  rents  and  gaps  from 
the  Rhine  to  Orleans ; and  at  the 
end  of  two  months  the  nation  whose 
military  strength  was  supposed  to 
be  the  greatest  in  the  world  is  reel- 
ing paralysed  under  blows  to  which 
these  modern  contrivances  have 
exposed  her.  So  far  we  may  be 
satisfied ; but  who  can  foresee  the 
ultimate  changes  of  which  these 
are  but  the  initial  symptoms  P Who 
will  be  rash  enough  to  say  that  they 
will  promote  necessarily  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  P They  are  but 
weapons  which  may  be  turned  to 
good  or  evil,  according  to  the  cha- 
racters of  those  who  best  understand 
how  to  use  them. 

The  same  causes  have  created  as 
rapidly  a tendency  no  less  mo- 
mentous towards  migration  and  in- 
terfusion, which  may  one  day  produce 
a revolution  in  the  ideas  of  alle- 
giance and  nationality.  English, 
French,  Germans,  Irish,  even 
Chinese  and  Hindus,  are  scat- 
tering themselves  over  the  world  ; 
some  bona  fide  in  search  of  new 
homes,  some  merely  as  temporary 
residents — but  any  way  establishing 
themselves  wherever  a living  is  to 
be  earned  in  every  corner  of  the 
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globe,  careless  of  the  flag  under 
which  they  have  passed.  Ear  the 
largest  part  will  never  return ; 
they  will  leave  descendants,  to 
whom  their  connection  with  the  old 
country  will  be  merely  matter  of 
history : but  the  ease  with  which 
we  can  now  go  from  one  place  to 
the  other  will  keep  alive  an  inten- 
tion of  returning,  though  it  be  never 
carried  out ; and  as  the  numbers  of 
these  denizens  multiply,  intricate 
problems  have  already  risen  as  to 
their  allegiance,  and  will  become 
more  and  more  complicated.  The 
English  at  Hong  Kong  and  Shang- 
hai have  no  intention  of  becoming 
Chinese,  but  their  presence  there 
has  shaken  the  stability  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  has  cost  that 
country,  if  the  returns  are  not  enor- 
mously exaggerated,  in  the  civil 
wars  and  rebellions  of  which  they 
have  been  the  indirect  occasion,  two 
hundred  million  lives. 

From  the  earliest  times  we  trace 
migrations  of  nations  or  the  founding 
of  colonies  by  spirited  adventurers ; 
but  never  was  the  process  going  on 
at  such  a rate  as  now,  and  never 
with  so  little  order  or  organised 
communion  of  purpose.  No  inge- 
nuity could  have  devised  a plan  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  superfluous 
part  of  the  European  populations 
so  effective  as  the  natural  working 
of  personal  impulse,  backed  by  these 
new  facilities.  The  question  still 
returns,  however,  To  what  purpose? 
Are  the  effects  of  emigration  to 
be  only  as  the  effects  of  ma- 
chinery ? Are  a few  hundred  mil- 
lions to  be  added  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe  merely  that  they 
may  make  money  and  spend  it  ? 
In  all  the  great  movements  at  present 
visible  there  is  as  yet  no  trace  of 
the  working  of  intellectual  or  moral 
ideas — no  sign  of  a conviction  that 
man  has  more  to  live  for  than  to 
labour  and  eat  the  fruit  of  his 
labour. 

So  far,  perhaps,  the  finest  result 
of  scientific  activity  lies  in  the 


personal  character  which  devo- 
tion of  a life  to  science  seems  to 
produce.  While  almost  every  other 
occupation  is  pursued  for  the  money 
which  can  be  made  out  of  it,  and 
success  measured  by  the  money  re- 
sult which  has  been  realised — while 
even  artists  and  men  of  letters,  with 
here  and  there  a brilliant  exception, 
let  the  banker’s  book  become  more 
and  more  the  criterion  of  their  being 
on  the  right  road,  the  men  of 
science  alone  seem  to  value  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake,  and  to  be 
valued  in  return  for  the  addition 
which  they  are  able  to  make  to  it. 
A dozen  distinguished  men  might 
be  named  who  have  shown  intel- 
lect enough  to  qualify  them  for 
the  woolsack,  or  an  archbishop’s 
mitre : external  rewards  of  this 
kind  might  be  thought  the  natural 
recompense  for  work  which  produces 
results  so  splendid ; but  they  are 
quietly  and  unconsciously  indiffer- 
ent— they  are  happy  in  their  own 
occupations,  and  ask  no  more  ; and 
that  here,  and  here  only,  there  is 
real  and  undeniable  progress  is  a 
significant  proof  that  the  laws 
remain  unchanged  under  which  ex- 
cellence of  any  kind  is  attainable. 

To  conclude. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth,  with 
its  daily  services  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  Bourse,  with  inter- 
national exhibitions  for  its  religious 
festivals,  and  political  economy  for 
its  gospel,  is  progress,  if  it  be  pro- 
gress at  all,  towards  the  wrong 
place.  Baal,  the  god  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Tyre,  counted  four  hundred 
and  fifty  prophets  when  there  was' 
but  one  Elijah.  Baal  was  a visible 
reality.  Baal  rose  in  his  sun-cha- 
riot in  the  morning,  scattered  the 
evil  spirits  of  the  night,  lightened 
the  heart,  quickened  the  seed  in 
the  soil,  clothed  the  hill-side  with 
waving  corn,  made  the  gardens 
bright  with  flowers,  and  loaded  the 
vineyard  with  its  purple  clusters. 
When  Baal  turned  away  his  face 
the  earth  languished,  and  dressed 
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herself  in  her  winter  mourning 
robe.  Baal  was  the  friend  who  held 
at  bay  the  enemies  of  mankind, 
cold,  nakedness,  and  hunger;  who 
was  kind  alike  to  the  evil  and  the 
good,  to  those  who  worshipped  him 
and  those  who  forgot  their  bene- 
factor. Compared  to  him,  what  was 
the  being  that  ‘ hid  himself,’  the 
name  without  a form — that  was 
called  on,  but  did  not  answer — 
who  appeared  in  visions  of  the 
night,  terrifying  the  uneasy  sleeper 
with  visions  of  horror  ? Baal  was 
god.  The  other  was  but  the  crea- 
tion of  a frightened  imagination — a 
phantom  that  had  no  existence  out- 
side the  brain  of  fools  and  dreamers. 
Yet  in  the  end  Baal  could  not  save 
Samaria  from  the  Assyrians,  any 
more  than  M.  Periere  and  the 
Credit  Mobilier  can  rescue  Paris 
from  Yon  Moltke.  Paris,  if  saved 
at  all,  must  be  saved  by  a return  to 
the  uninviting  virtues  of  harder  and 
simpler  times.  The  modern  creed 
bids  every  man  look  first  to  his  cash- 
box.  Pact  says  that  the  casli-box 
must  be  the  second  concern — that  a 
man’s  life  consists  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  things  that  he  possesses. 
The  modern  creed  says,  by  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Bright,  that  cheating 
was  reasonable  competition,  and 
false  weights,  once  called  an  abomi- 
nation, were  venial  delinquencies. 
Pact  says  that  this  vile  belief  has 
gone  like  poison  into  the  marrow 
of  the  nations.  The  modem  creed 
looks  complacently  on  luxury  as  a 
stimulus  to  trade.  Pact  says  that 
luxury  has  disorganised  society, 
severed  the  bonds  of  goodwill  which 
unite  man  to  man,  and  class  to 
class,  and  generated  distrust  and 
hatred.  The  modem  creed  looks 
on  impurity  with  an  approbation 
none  the  less  real  that  it  dares  not 
openly  avow  it,  dreading  the  dark- 
est sins  less  than  over-population. 
Pact — which  if  it  cannot  otherwise 
secure  a hearing,  expresses  itself  at 
last  in  bayonets  and  bursting  shells 
— declares  that  if  our  great  mush- 


room towns  cannot  clear  themselves 
of  pollution,  the  world  will  not  long 
endure  their  presence. 

A serious  person,  when  he  is  in- 
formed that  any  particular  country 
is  making  strides  in  civilisation,  will 
ask  two  questions.  First  personally, 
Are  the  individual  citizens  growing 
more  pure  in  their  private  habits  ? 
Are  they  true  and  just  in  their  deal- 
ings ? Is  their  intelligence,  if  they 
are  becoming  intelligent,  directed 
towards  learning  and  doing  what 
is  right,  or  are  they  looking  only  for 
more  extended  pleasures  and  for  the 
means  of  obtaining  them  ? Are 
they  making  progress  in  what  old- 
fashioned  people  used  to  call  the  fear 
of  Grod,  or  are  their  personal  selves 
and  the  indulgence  of  their  own  in- 
clinations the  end  and  aim  of  their 
existence  ? That  is  one  question, 
and  the  other  is  its  counterpart. 
Each  nation  has  a certain  portion 
of  the  earth’s  surface  allotted  to  it, 
from  which  the  means  of  its  sup- 
port are  being  wrung  : are  the  pro- 
ceeds of  labour  distributed  justly, 
according  to  the  work  which  each 
individual  has  done ; or  does  one 
plough  and  another  reap  in  virtue 
of  superior  strength,  superior  clever- 
ness or  cunning  P 

These  are  the  criteria  of  progress. 
All  else  are  merely  misleading.  In 
a state  of  nature  there  is  no  law 
but  physical  force.  As  society  be- 
comes organised,  strength  is  coerced 
by  greater  strength  ; arbitrary  vio- 
lence is  restrained  by  the  policeman ; 
and  the  relations  between  man  and 
man,  in  some  degree,  are  human- 
ised. That  is  true  improvement. 
But  large  thews  and  sinews  are  only 
the  rudest  of  the  gifts  which  en- 
able one  man  to  take  advantage  of 
his  neighbour.  Sharpness  of  wit 
gives  no  higher  title  to  superiority 
than  bigness  of  muscle  and  bone. 
The  power  to  overreach  requires 
restraint  as  much  as  the  power  to 
rob  and  kill ; and  the  progress  of 
civilisation  depends  on  the  extent 
of  the  domain  which  is  reclaimed 
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under  tbe  moral  law.  Nations 
have  been  historically  great  in  pro- 
portion to  their  success  in  this  di- 
rection. Religion,  while  it  is  sound, 
creates  a basis  of  conviction  on 
which  legislation  can  act ; and  where 
the  legislator  drops  the  problem, 
the  spiritual  teacher  takes  it  up. 
So  long  as  a religion  is  believed,  and 
so  long  as  it  retains  a practical  di- 
rection, so  long’  the  moral  idea  of 
right  is  the  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment. When  religion  degenerates 
into  superstition  or  doctrinalism, 
the  statesman  loses  his  ground,  and 
laws  intended,  as  it  is  scornfully 
said,  to  make  men  virtuous  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  either  sink  into  desue- 
tude or  are  formally  abandoned. 
How  far  modern  Europe  has  tra- 
velled in  this  direction  would  be  too 
large  an  enquiry.  Thus  much, 
however,  is  patent,  and,  so  far  as 
our  own  country  is  concerned,  is 
proudly  avowed  : Provinces  of  ac- 

tion once  formally  occupied  by  law 
have  been  abandoned  to  anarchy. 
Statutes  which  regulated  wages, 
statutes  which  assessed  prices, 
statutes  which  interfered  with  per- 
sonal liberty,  in  the  supposed  in- 
terests of  the  commonwealth,  have 
been  repealed  as  mischievous.  It 
is  now  held  that  beyond  the  pre- 
vention of  violence  and  the  grossest 
forms  of  fraud,  government  can 
meddle  only  for  mischief — that  crime 
only  needs  repressing — and  that  a 
community  prospers  best  where 
every  one  is  left  to  scramble  for 
himself,  and  find  the  place  for  which 
his  gifts  best  qualify  him.  Justice, 
which  was  held  formerly  to  be  co- 
extensive with  human  conduct,  is 
limited  to  the  smallest  corner  of 
it.  The  labourer  or  artisan  has  a 
right  only  to  such  wages  as  he  can 
extort  out  of  the  employer.  The 
purchaser  who  is  cheated  in  a shop 
must  blame  his  own  simplicity,  and 
endeavour  to  be  wiser  for  the  future. 

Habits  of  obedience,  moral  con- 
victions inherited  from  earlier  times, 
have  enabled  this  singular  theory  to 


work  for  a time ; men  have  sub- 
mitted to  be  defrauded  rather  than 
quarrel  violently  with  the  institu- 
tions of  their  country.  There  are 
symptoms,  however,  which  indicate 
that  the  period  of  forbearance  is 
waning.  Swindling  has  grown  to 
a point  among  us  where  even  Mr. 
Bright  preaches  patience  unsuccess- 
fully, and  Trades-Unionism  indi- 
cates that  the  higgling  of  the  market 
is  not  the  last  word  on  the  wages 
question.  Government  will  have  to 
take  up  again  its  abandoned  func- 
tions, and  will  understand  that  the 
cause  and  meaning  of  its  existence 
is  the  discovery  and  enforcement 
of  the  elementary  rules  of  right 
and  wrong.  Here  lies  the  road  of 
true  progress,  and.  nowhere  else. 
It  is  no  primrose  path — with 
exhibition  flourishes,  elasticity 
of  revenue,  and  shining  lists  of  ex- 
ports and  imports.  The  upward 
climb  has  been  ever  a steep  and 
thorny  one,  involving,  first  of  all, 
the  forgetfulness  of  self,  the  worship 
of  which,  in  the  creed  of  the  econo- 
mist, is  the  mainspring  of  advance. 
That  the  change  will  come,  if  not  to 
us  in  England,  yet  to  our  posterity 
somewhere  upon  the  planet,  expe- 
rience forbids  us  to  doubt.  The 
probable  manner  of  it  is  hopelessly 
obscure.  Men  never  willingly  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  been  ab- 
surdly mistaken.  An  indication  of 
what  may  possibly  happen  may  be 
found,  perhaps,  in  a singular  pheno- 
menon of  the  spiritual  development 
of  mankind  which  occurred  in  a far 
distant  age.  The  fact  itself  is,  at 
all.  events,  so  curious  that  a passing 
thought  may  be  usefully  bestowed 
upon  it. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  first  peo- 
ple upon  the  earth  who  emerged 
into  what  is  now  called  civilisation. 
How  they  lived,  how  they  were 
governed  during  the  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  generations  which  inter- 
vened between  their  earliest  and 
latest  monuments,  there  is  little 
evidence  to  say.  At  the  date  when 
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they  become  historically  visible  they 
present  the  usual  features  of  effete 
Oriental  societies ; the  labour  exe- 
cuted by  slave  gangs,  and  a rich, 
luxurious  minority  spending  their 
time  in  feasting  and  revelry.  W ealth 
accumulated,  Art  flourished.  Enor- 
mous engineering  works  illustrated 
the  talent  or  ministered  to  the 
vanity  of  the  priestly  and  military 
classes.  The  favoured  of  fortune 
basked  in  perpetual  sunshine.  The 
millions  sweated  in  the  heat  under 
the  lash  of  the  taskmaster,  and 
were  paid  with  just  so  much  of 
the  leeks  and  onions  and  fleshpots 
as  would  continue  them  in  a con- 
dition to  work.  Of  these  despised 
wretches  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands were  enabled  by  Providence 
to  shake  off  the  yoke,  to  escape 
over  the  Red  Sea  into  the  Arabian 
desert,  and  there  receive  from  Hea- 
ven a code  of  laws  under  which 
they  were  to  be  governed  in  the 
land  where  they  were  to  be  planted. 

What  were  those  laws  P 

The  Egyptians,  in  the  midst  of 
their  corruptions,  had  inherited  the 
doctrine  from  their  fathers  which 
is  considered  the  foundation  of  all 
religion.  They  believed  in  a life 
beyond  the  grave — in  the  judgment 
bar  of  Osiris,  at  which  they  were  to 
stand  on  leaving  their  bodies,  and 
in  a future,  of  happiness  or  misery  as 
they  had  lived  well  or  ill  upon  earth. 
It  was  not  a speculation  of  philo- 
sophers— it  was  the  popular  creed; 
and  it  was  held  with  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  belief  with  which  it 
has  been  held  by  the  Western 
nations  since  their  conversion  to 
Christianity. 

But  what  was  the  practical  effect 
of  their  belief  ? There  is  no 
doctrine,  however  true,  which 
works  mechanically  on  the  soul 
like  a charm.  The  expectation  of 
a future  state  may  be  a motive 
for  the  noblest  exertion,  or  it  may 
be  an  excuse  for  acquiescence  in 
evil,  and  serve  to  conceal  and 
perpetuate  the  most  enormous 


iniquities.  The  magnate  of  Thebes 
or  Memphis,  with  his  huge  estates, 
his  town  and  country  palaces, 
his  retinue  of  eunuchs,  and  his 
slaves  whom  he  counted  by  thou- 
sands, was  able  to  say  to  himself,  if 
he  thought  at  all,  ‘ True  enough, 
there  are  inequalities  of  fortune. 
These  serfs  of  mine  have  a miser- 
able time  of  it,  but  it  is  only  a time 
after  all ; they  have  immortal  souls, 
poor  devils ! and  their  wretched 
existence  here  is  but  a drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean  of  their  being. 
They  have  as  good  a chance  of 
Paradise  as  I have — perhaps  better. 
Osiris  will  set  all  right  hereafter ; 
and  for  the  present  rich  and  poor 
are  an  ordinance  of  Providence,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  to  disturb 
established  institutions.  For  my- 
self, I have  drawn  a prize  in  the 
lottery,  and  I hope  I am  grateful. 
I subscribe  handsomely  to  the  temple 
services.  I am  myself  punctual  in 
my  religious  duties.  The  priests, 
who  are  wiser  than  I am,  pray  for 
me,  and  they  tell  me  I may  set  my 
mind  at  rest.’ 

Under  this  theory  of  things  the 
Israelites  had  been  ground  to 
powder.  They  broke  away.  They 
too  were  to  become  a nation.  A 
revelation  of  the  true  God  was 
bestowed  on  them,  from  which,  as 
from  a fountain,  a deeper  know- 
ledge of  the  Divine  nature  was  to 
flow  out  over  the  earth ; and  the 
central  thought  of  it  was  the  reali- 
sation of  the  Divine  government — 
not  in  a vague  hereafter,  but  in  the 
living  present.  The  unpractical 
prospective  justice  which  had  be- 
come an  excuse  for  tyranny  was 
superseded  by  an  immediate  justice 
in  time.  They  were  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  their  deeds,  not  in  heaven, 
but  on  earth.  There  was  no  life  in 
the  grave  whither  they  were  going. 
The  future  state  was  withdrawn 
from  their  sight  till  the  mischief 
which  it  had  wrought  was  for- 
gotten. It  was  not  denied,  but  it 
was  veiled  in  a cloud.  It  was  left 
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to  private  opinion  to  liope  or  to 
fear  ; but  it  was  no  longer  held  out 
either  as  an  excitement  to  piety  or 
a terror  to  evil-doers.  The  God  of 
Israel  was  a living  God,  and  bis 
power  was  displayed  visibly  and 
immediately  in  rewarding  the  good 
and  punishing  the  wicked  while 
they  remained  in  the  flesh. 

Without  pressing  the  parallel, 
phenomena  are  showing  themselves 
which  indicate  that  an  analogous 
suspension  of  belief  provoked  by 
the  same  causes  may  possibly  be 
awaiting  ourselves.  The  relations 
between  man  and  man  are  now  sup- 
posed to  be  governed  by  natural 
laws  which  enact  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  considerations  of  justice. 
Political  economy  is  erected  into  a 
science,  and  the  shock  to  our  moral 
nature  is  relieved  by  reflections 
that  it  refers  only  to  earth,  and  that 
justice  may  take  effect  hereafter. 
Science,  however,  is  an  inexorable 
master.  The  evidence  for  a here- 
after depends  on  considerations 


which  science  declines  to  entertain. 
To  piety  and  conscientiousness  it 
appears  inherently  probable;  but 
to  the  calm,  unprejudiced  student 
of  realities,  piety  and  conscientious- 
ness are  insufficient  witnesses  to 
matters  of  fact.  The  religious  pas- 
sions have  made  too  many  mistakes 
to  be  accepted  as  of  conclusive  autho- 
rity. Scientific  habits  of  thought, 
which  are  more  and  more  con- 
trolling us,  demand  external  proofs 
which  are  difficult  to  find.  It 

may  be  that  we  require  once 
more  to  have  the  living  certainties 
of  the  Divine  government  brought 
home  to  us  more  palpably ; that 
a doctrine  which  has  been  the 

consolation  of  the  heavy-laden  for 

eighteen  hundred  years  may  have 

generated  once  more  a practical 
infidelity;  and  that  by  natural  and 
intelligent  agencies,  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  everlasting  purposes  of 
our  Father  in  heaven,  it  may  again 
be  about  to  be  withdrawn. 

J.  A.  F. 
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MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS,  in  his 
amusing  novel,  Man  and  Wife 
has  recently  made  an  onslaught 
upon  the  sect  who  were  formerly 
known  as  ‘muscular  Christians,’ 
but  who  seem  inclined  to  drop  the 
substantive  from  their  title.  Their 
brief  day  of  general  favour  is  over, 
and  we  are  now  going  through  the 
familiar  process  of  breaking  in 
pieces  the  idol  which  we  had  set 
up.  The  sect,  indeed,  flourishes  and 
spreads  as  rapidly  as  ever ; but  it  is 
no  longer  the  object  of  universal 
petting  and  flattery.  People  have 
suddenly  waked  up  to  the  conviction 
that  cricket  and  rowing  should  not 
monopolise  the  whole  of  a youth’s 
energy  till  the  day  when  he  puts 
on  a wig  or  a surplice.  They  have 
found  out  that  the  whole  duty  of  man 
does  not  consist  in  ‘ fearing  God 
and  walking  a thousand  miles  in  a 
thousand  hours ; ’ and  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  represents  the  consequent 
reaction  against  the  athletic  part  of 
the  world  in  its  most  intense  shape. 
There  is  a difficulty  in  understand- 
ing that  kind  of  advice  which  comes 
to  us  in  the  equivocal  shape  of  fic- 
tion. We  do  not  know  precisely 
whether  the  monster  set  up  for  our 
execration  is  intended  to  be  a fair 
specimen  of  the  normal  type,  or  a 
more  or  less  humorous  exaggeration 
of  its  worst  peculiarities.  If  Mr. 
Collins’s  hero  were  designed  as  an 
average  specimen  of  our  University 
oarsmen,  or  even  as  a not  very  ex- 
ceptional development  of  the  species, 
we  should  have  little  trouble  in 
convicting  him  of  gross  caricature. 
After  all,  few  of  the  young  men  who 
have  won  the  applause  of  the 
British  public  at  Putney  have  ended 
by  the  brutal  murder  of  their  wives. 
Some  of  them  have  become  bishops 
and  judges,  and  the  immense  ma- 
jority have  settled  down  into  quiet, 


respectable  clergymen,  lawyers,  and 
country  gentlemen.  But  not  to 
take  Mr.  Collins  too  seriously,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  his  hero 
can  be  justified  as  an  ideal  ex- 
aggeration of  qualities  which  are 
common  amongst  the  class  assailed. 
He  is,  we  are  told,  a magnificent 
animal ; a mass  of  bone  and  muscle 
capable  of  performing  incredible 
feats  of  strength  and  endurance. 
Even  as  an  animal,  however,  he  is 
a failure  in  the  most  important 
respects ; for  his  constitution  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  development 
of  muscular  tissue.  He  is  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  machinery  for  de- 
veloping muscle,  as  a prize  pig  is  a 
wonderful  machine  for  laying  on 
fat ; but  he  is  really  ill  qualified 
for  the  struggle  for  existence  ; just 
as  the  same  pig  would  be  incapable 
of  picking  up  a living  in  the  forests 
where  his  ancestors  flourished. 
Meanwhile  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual nature  have  been  atrophied. 
He  knows  absolutely  nothing,  ex- 
cept the  correct  theory  of  running 
a race,  or  applying  his  strength  to 
an  oar  ; he  has  read  nothing,  except 
Bell’s  Life,  Fisiiana,  and  the  Bow- 
ing Calendar.  His  mental  powers 
would  be  equal  to  carrying  on  a 
conversation  with  the  successors 
of  Tom  Sayers  in  the  back  parlour 
of  a public-house,  and  he  is  good 
enough  at  arithmetic  to  be  able  to 
keep  a betting-book.  With  such 
exceptions,  literature  and  art  are 
a simple  blank  to  him,  and  any 
intellectual  energy  he  retains  has 
dwindled  into  the  shape  of  low 
cunning.  His  highest  triumph,  in 
fact,  is  to  jockey  an  antagonist, 
and  keep  a good  thing  dark  till  he 
has  been  able  to  get  his  money  on. 
Mr.  Collins  will  not  even  allow  that 
he  can  appreciate  the  merits  of  fair 
play,  frequently  as  that  advantage 
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is  claimed  for  the  lovers  of  athletic 
sports.  He  urges  (rather  absurdly, 
as  most  people  will  think)  that 
judicious  running  in  a race,  for  ex- 
ample, is  simply  one  mode  of  trick- 
ing an  antagonist.  When  this  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  gladiator 
comes  into  society,  he  behaves  much 
as  a London  rough  might  be  ex- 
pected  to  do,  with  the  additional 
disadvantage  that  he  is  sufficiently 
familiar  with  external  regulations 
not  to  be  cowed  into  modesty.  The 
fine  gentleman  of  the  old  school 
by  whom  he  is  contrasted  is  per- 
fectly shocked  by  the  ruffianly  slang 
which  he  permits  himself  in  the 
presence  of  ladies,  and  his  habit  of 
smoking  a short  pipe  in  their  faces 
during  the  most  thrilling  conversa- 
tions.  His  best  notion  of  paying  a 
compliment  to  the  lady  to  wThom  he 
is  engaged  is  to  allow  her  to  see 
him  trying  his  powers  over  a short 
race-course.  That  fine  gentleman, 
by  the  way,  might  have  been  re- 
minded of  some  of  the  scenes  of  his 
own  youth — of  the  Tom  and  Jerry 
school  of  manners,  of  the  days  in 
which  princes  associated  with  prize- 
fighters, and  of  the  good  old  three- 
bottle  heroes  who  kept  a regular 
attendant  to  loosen  their  neckcloths 
under  the  after-dinner  table.  To 
let  this  pass,  however,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  athlete  is  only 
at  his  ease  when  consorting  with 
grooms  or  professional  trainers. 
His  morals  are  as  vile  as  his  man- 
ners. He  may  for  a time,  and  in 
view  of  a definite  object,  restrain 
his  vicious  propensities ; but  it  is 
only  to  become  more  grovelling  and 
sensual  when  the  period  of  training 
is  over.  He  is  as  unconscious  of  the 
more  delicate  sentiments  as  a dog, 
and  is  about  as  gracious  to  his  wife 
as  the  ruffians  who  every  now  and 
then  trample  their  women  into 
shapelessness  with  hobnailed  boots. 
When  his  father  is  dying,  he  calmly 
lights  his  pipe  and  gives  thanks 
that  it  is  not  his  favourite  horse. 
And  finally,  to  cap  this  pleasant 


combination  of  qualities,  this  com- 
pound of  brutality,  meanness,  stu- 
pidity, and  bad  manners  is  an  object 
of  such  universal  admiration  from 
all  but  a faithful  few,  that  the 
seduction  of  an  admirable  and  re- 
fined young  lady  is  represented  as 
a natural  and  (in  her)  pardonable 
consequence  of  the  glory  which  he 
has  acquired  from  winning  a Uni- 
versity race.  Mr.  Collins  lays  on 
his  colours  pretty  thickly. 

It  would  of  course  be  absurd  to 
judge  too  severely  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  picture.  Mr.  Collins  is 
quite  justified  in  painting  a very 
hideous  caricature  in  order  to  rouse 
us  from  our  lethargy.  His  imagin- 
ary athlete  is  merely  a reproduc- 
tion of  the  little  boy  of  nursery  tales 
who  takes  a walk  on  Sunday,  and 
ends  by  being  handed  over  to  Jack 
Ketch.  Some  little  boys  run  that 
career,  but  even  the  moralist  who 
describes  their  fate  does  not  mean 
to  assert  that  it  is  an  average 
case.  The  worst  qualities  of  Mr. 
Collins’s  hero  are  those  of  the 
premature  betting-man,  and  not  of 
the  overgrown  schoolboy.  The 
love  of  gambling  and  of  all  the 
dirty  practices  by  which  the  turf 
has  been  degraded  to  its  present 
state  are  not  characteristic,  and  we 
may  hope  that  they  never  will  be, 
of  the  ordinary  athlete.  If  the 
poison  of  the  betting-ring  should 
extend  its  contagion  to  cricket, 
rowing,  and  other  sports,  they  wrill 
indeed  be  as  demoralising  as  M.r. 
Collins  could  possibly  suppose. 
This  has  not  yet  happened;  but 
any  symptoms  of  approaching 
danger  should  be  watched  with 
vigilant  care.  It  is  unpleasant, 
for  example,  to  see  the  odds  on  the 
University  boat  race  quoted  in  the 
regular  lists  of  betting.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  with  great  con- 
fidence, that  genuine  lovers  of  ath- 
letic sports  are  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  evil,  and  that  the  two  types  of 
the  athlete  and  the  sporting  man 
are  still  entirely  distinct  at  the  Uni- 
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versities.  Any  approach  to  a fusion 
would  undoubtedly  be  a fatal  symp- 
tom. For  the  present  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  Mr.  Collins  seems  to 
have  confounded  these  distinct  ten- 
dencies, and  has  put  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  unlucky  athlete  a 
heavy  burden  of  imputations  to 
which  he  is  not  justly  liable. 

When  we  have  subtracted  these 
qualities  from  the  awful  roll  of 
vices  attributed  by  Mr.  Collins  to 
his  ideal  athlete,  he  is  no  longer  so 
revolting  a character.  He  has  his 
faults  and  his  weaknesses,  but  he 
need  not  be  painted  with  quite  so 
black  a brush.  He  is,  indeed,  for 
the  most  part  a very  good,  simple 
creature.  He  has  some  of  the  merits 
as  well  as  the  faults  of  boyhood. 
The  stroke  of  the  University  boat 
has,  for  the  time,  succeeded  the 
cock  of  the  school  in  his  imagination 
as  occupying  the  most  enviable 
position  in  England.  But  though 
paying  a rather  overstrained  re- 
verence to  muscular  development, 
he  is,  as  a rule,  a harmless  and 
pleasant  youth  enough.  He  knows 
that  he  is  grossly  ignorant,  though 
he  does  not  quite  appreciate  the 
disadvantages  of  the  defect.  He  is 
generally  modest  to  a painful  degree 
in  the  presence  of  the  class  de- 
scribed by  the  Oxford  Conservative 
as  the  ‘ damned  intellectuals  ; ’ and 
recognises,  though  rather  too  dimly, 
his  inferiority.  It  would  indeed 
be  as  well  if  the  clever  young  gen- 
tlemen sometimes  learnt  a lesson 
from  him.  He  may  be  a little  at  a 
loss  for  topics  of  conversation  in 
the  society  of  ladies,  and  a little  apt 
to  lapse  into  decided  slang;  but 
that  he  is  habitually  brutal  and 
offensive  must  be  rejected  as  a 
misrepresentation.  If  he  is  rough, 
it  is  the  roughness  of  the  full- 
blooded  young  male  animal,  with 
the  cerebral  action  rather  insuffi- 
ciently developed ; but  thought- 
lessness and  clumsiness  are  among 
the  worst  sins  to  be  laid  to  his 
charge.  Such  a man  may  occa- 


sionally develop  into  a ruffian  ; but 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  more 
likely  to  turn  out  into  a simple 
English  gentleman  of  the  eupeptic 
variety,  distinguished,  it  may  be, 
by  a rather  excessive  share  of  that 
glorious  ignorance  of  things  in 
general  which  is  a peculiarity  of 
his  class.  It  might  even  be  sug- 
gested, if  too  much  had  not  been, 
said  on  this  side  of  the  question, 
to  say  that  he  possesses  certain 
characteristic  virtues.  It  has  be- 
come impossible  to  hear  a gentleman 
described  as  ‘ manly  ’ or  spoken  of 
as  a ‘ good  fellow  ’ without  con- 
ceiving a certain  prejudice  against 
him  ; even  those  simple  terms  are 
beginning  to  connote  a decided  im- 
becility; whilst  the  still  more  exalted 
vocabulary  of  the  true  muscular 
Christians  has  been  drawn  upon 
too  freely  for  further  use.  It  is 
hard,  but  inevitable,  that  after  any 
class  has  been  overpraised  for  a 
certain  time,  it  is  impossible  even 
to  do  it  justice  without  using  epi- 
thets which  have  come  to  stink  in 
our  nostrils.  It  will  be  enough  to 
express  a belief,  audacious  as  it  may 
seem,  that  the  Tom  Brown  variety  of 
youth  really  deserved  some  fraction 
of  the  praise  that  was  lavished  upon 
him ; and  to  put  it  on  the  most  mode- 
rate footing,  that  if  a lad  is  going  to 
be  idle,  a muscular  idleness  is  better 
than  most  other  kinds.  If  Satan 
must  find  us  in  employment,  he 
had  better  tempt  his  victims 
with  rowing  than  with  loafing. 
After  all  due  deductions  have  been 
made,  and  wTe  have  gone  through 
the  most  philosophical  refrigeration, 
it  is  hard  to  look  without  a certain 
sneaking  admiration  upon  the  ath- 
letic champions  of  the  Universities. 
They  are  fine  animals,  and  even 
something  more — but  I feel  the 
necessity  for  restraining  any  ten- 
dency to  enthusiasm. 

If  this  be  a fair  statement,  the 
conclusion  will  be  that  the  un- 
deniable faults  of  the  athlete  are 
rather  faults  of  defect  than  of 
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excess.  Breathe  a little  more  intel- 
lect into  these  masses  of  bone  and 
muscle,  and  they  would  be  really 
creditable  persons.  We  should  not 
be  anxious  to  adopt  a depressing 
system,  but  to  give  them  a little 
stimulus  of  a different  kind;  or 
rather  we  should  only  depress  them 
sufficiently  to  leave  room  for  a 
development  of  other  faculties. 
For  it  must  in  fairness  be  remarked 
that  muscularity  within  due  bounds 
is  really  a very  excellent  thing,  and 
has  flourished  hitherto  because  it 
supplies  a serious  want  of  the  times. 
The  mania  for  rowing  and  cricket 
may  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
preaching  which  is  now  so  much 
denounced,  but  the  preaching  fell 
upon  ground  well  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it.  After  all,  what  is  a young 
Englishman  to  do  at  the  present 
day,  at  the  age  when  he  becomes 
conscious  of  possessing  a vigor- 
ous physical  system  ? Everybody 
knows,  though  I cannot  quote  the 
appropriate  statistics,  that  we  are 
living  more  and  more  in  towns  and 
treading  closer  upon  each  other’s 
heels.  Field  sports,  which  (speak- 
ing with  all  due  respect  for  Mr. 
Freeman)  have  their  merits,  are 
becoming  steadily  more  inaccessible 
to  all  but  the  richest  classes.  If  pre- 
served at  all,  they  must  be  preserved 
at  the  price  of  becoming  in  a high 
degree  artificial  and  matters  of 
expensive  luxury.  The  class  which 
does  not  live  by  manual  labour,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  has  very 
little  opportunities  for  hunting  or 
fishing,  has  increased  in  an  enor- 
mous ratio,  and  is  still  increasing. 
Some  member  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  could  probably  tell  us 
how  many  young  men  there  are 
within  a few  miles  of  Charing 
Cross  who  have  no  chance,  in  the 
ordinary  work  of  their  lives,  of  dis- 
covering (if  I may  adopt  the  well- 
known  phrase)  why  Providence  gave 
them  strong  arms  and  legs  instead 
of  riding  on  the  Underground  Rail- 
way. We  still  have  in  us  certain 


remains  of  the  savage,  and  are 
indeed  likely  more  than  ever  to 
discover  the  need  of  encouraging 
a vigorous  physical  development. 
What  can  be  more  natural  or  sen- 
sible than  that  under  such  circum- 
stances there  should  be  a growing 
love  of  all  sorts  of  gymnastics  and 
athletic  sports,  especially  during  the 
time  of  life  when  we  can  best  enjoy 
them  ? We  can  hardly  see  the  un- 
fortunate youths  who  are  condemned 
to  pass  their  lives  in  London  streets 
without  an  anxious  desire  that  they 
may  be  encouraged  within  due 
limits  to  every  kind  of  sensible 
athletic  training.  A quick  eye  and 
a strong  arm  are  not  the  best  or 
only  provision  for  the  struggle  of 
life ; but  they  are  highly  useful 
things  in  their  way;  and  except 
in  the  much  abused  athletic  sports, 
there  is  no  mode  of  training  them 
provided  for  a very  large  section 
of  our  population.  Are  we  not 
always  complaining,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  our  nerves  are  apt  to 
be  overstrained  in  these  exciting 
days,  that  we  grow  poorly  or,dys- 
peptic,  and  fall  off  in  appetite  under 
the  strain  of  professional  life ; and  is 
it  not  as  well  to  cultivate  some  good 
stupid  amusement,  which  will  allow 
us  occasionally  to  exercise  our 
bodies  and  relax  our  minds  ? 
Whilst  the  conditions  of  modern 
society  remain  what  they  are,  it  is 
likely  that  we  shall  every  day  feel 
more  strongly  the  benefit  of  some 
strong  unreason  able  taste  for  healthy 
exercise  on  land  or  water  as  a 
natural  corrective  to  the  evils  of 
a sedentary  life. 

If  this  be  so,  we  should  endeavour 
to  restore  the  balance  by  elevating 
the  intellectual  standard  of  our 
young  men  rather  than  depressing 
their  physical  energies.  The  per- 
sons who,  if  they  are  not  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  existing  evils, 
can  at  least  do  most  to  apply  a 
remedy,  are  the  authorities  of  our 
Universities  and  public  schools. 
Bitter  complaints  have  been  made 
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by  excellent  observers  of  tbe  ener- 
vating influence  upon  University 
studies  of  the  mania  for  athletic 
sports.  The  genuine  student,  it  is 
said,  has  become  a rare  animal ; 
undergraduates  look  upon  the  Uni- 
versities as  places  for  play,  and  not 
for  work.  Real,  strenuous  intellec- 
tual labour  is  little  valued  ; and  the 
students  who  give  a tone  to  the 
place  are  not  the  industrious,  but 
the  luxurious  and  idle.  The  poor 
man,  who  should  come  up  to  live  on 
bread  and  water,  and  win  knowledge 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  would 
be  despised  instead  of  honoured. 
The  rich  man,  who  passes  three 
years  of  self-indulgence  in  more 
or  less  objectionable  amusements, 
takes  the  lead  in  general  esteem. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  encou- 
rage their  pupils  to  be  fine  gen- 
tlemen. It  is  left  to  chance 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  to  be 
vigorous  men.  Assuming  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  criticisms  of  this 
tendency,  let  us  ask  in  what  respects 
the  University  system,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  calculated  to  generate  the 
alleged*  evils.  We  may  start  from 
an  obvious  analogy  which  has  often 
been  remarked  between  the  studies 
and  the  amusements  of  the  Univer- 
sities. The  mental  and  the  physical 
health  of  the  students  should  be 
the  ultimate  object  in  both  cases  ; 
the  faculties  of  mind  and  body 
should  be  developed  as  widely  and 
thoroughly  as  possible.  Now  the 
characteristic  peculiarity  of  our 
educational  system  is  that  the 
means  have  a very  indirect  relation 
to  the  results  desired.  Rowing  may 
be  the  best  possible  means  of  train- 
ing some  lads,  as  it  may  also  be  very 
bad  for  others ; it  is  pursued  with  in- 
discriminating  zeal,  whether  it  leads 
to  a heart  disease  or  to  a proper 
development  of  the  pectoral  muscles. 
Mathematics,  in  the  same  way,  is 
for  some  a most  admirable  and 
bracing  study ; for  others  it  is  com- 
paratively a waste  of  time,  and  may 
be  incidentally  mischievous  if  pur- 


sued to  the  exclusion  of  other 
branches  of  enquiry.  Leaving  it  to 
those  whom  it  may  concern  to  draw 
the  correct  inference  in  regard  ^to 
physical  gymnastics,  let  us  turn  to 
the  arguments  by  which  the  parallel 
system  of  intellectual  gymnastics  is 
avowedly  defended.  The  character- 
istic dogma  of  the  University  Con- 
servatives is  that  the  studies  of  the 
place  shouldbe  directedto  strengthen 
the  mind,  and  not  to  supply  it  with 
useful  information.  To  the  positive 
part  of  this  doctrine  there  is,  of 
course,  no  objection ; but  the  conse- 
quences of  the  negative  element  are 
worth  considering.  It  is  thought  a 
distinct  recommendation  of  a study 
that  it  can  be  turned  to  no  direct 
account  in  the  subsequent  affairs  of 
life.  Anyone  who  suggests  that  the 
Universities  ought  to  prepare  men 
for  being  lawyers,  or  clergymen,  or 
merchants,  by  giving  them  know- 
ledge appropriate  to  their  career,  is 
ridiculed  for  his  base  utilitarian 
spirit.  He  is  told  that  he  misap- 
prehends the  true  nature  of  a Uni- 
versity, and  that  it  would  be  de- 
graded if  it  were  to  receive  a 
professional  taint.  Not  to  argue 
the  general  question,  or  to  ask  why 
we  should  believe  that  there  is 
a necessary  divergence  between 
studies  which  train  the  faculties 
and  studies  which  have  an  imme- 
diate practical  application,  there  are 
at  any  rate  certain  inevitable  con- 
sequences. Taking,  in  the  first 
place,  the  great  bulk  of  students, 
who  will  always  be  stupid,  and  intel- 
lectually torpid,  the  theory  means, 
when  translated  into  facts,  that  the 
dull  youth  is  to  continue  to  be  a 
schoolboy  for  three  years  after  he 
has  left  school.  The  University  is, 
for  him,  simply  a prolongation  of 
the  old  treadmill  on  which  he  has 
been  working  for  years.  The  lad  of 
eighteen,  who  has  already  found  out 
that  he  has  no  vocation  for  Latin 
and  Greek  and  Euclid,  is  set  down 
to  plod  through  the  old  weary 
round  once  more.  He  has  to  stumble 
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through  a couple  of  Greek  and 
Latin  books,  to  learn  to  describe 
the  common  pump,  and  to  get  by 
heart  the  driest  conceivable  sum- 
mary of  what  passed  a couple  of 
generations  ago  for  an  able  defence 
of  Christianity.  He  has  already 
learnt  to  regard  the  teachers  of 
such  things  as  his  natural  enemies, 
to  be  evaded  by  every  artifice  in  his 
power.  He  has  more  money  at  his 
disposal,  and  a good  deal  more 
liberty ; and  the  fear  of  being 
plucked  is  substituted  for  the  fear 
of  being  flogged  ; but  otherwise  he 
is  treated  just  as  his  schoolmasters 
treated  him  wThen  they  had  first 
found  out  that  he  was  a fool.  Is  it 
surprising  that  his  gorge  rises  at  the 
‘ dry  remainder  biscuit  ’ with  which 
it  is  sought  to  cram  him  once  more 
against  his  will  ? The  University 
treats  its  pupils  as  schoolboys ; why 
should  it  expect  them  to  behave 
otherwise  than  as  schoolboys — that 
is  to  say,  as  reluctant  recipients  of 
a disgustful  knowledge,  and  eager 
devotees  of  any  sort  of  pleasure  that 
comes  in  their  way  ? Avery  docile  lad 
generally  tries  to  rise  a little  above 
the  lowest  permissible  standard.  A 
simply  inert  lad  tries  to  satisfy  his 
taskmasters  on  the  easiest  possible 
terms.  A youth  of  any  ambition 
and  originality  throws  himself  im- 
petuously into  the  only  pursuits 
where  he  can  expect  to  obtain  a 
certain  kind  of  popular  distinction ; 
he  seeks,  that  is,  precisely  the  same 
pleasures  that  a schoolboy  seeks, 
only  with  greater  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  restrained  by  a laxer 
discipline.  If  he  refrains  from 
positively  objectionable  pleasures, 
and  indulges  chiefly  in  those  which 
require  some  self-command,  and  an 
energetic  use  of  certain  faculties, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  blame  him. 
Indeed,  if  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Universities  we  mean— not  that 
teaching  which  is  embodied  in  re- 
turns, and  prospectuses,  and  official 
manifestoes,  but  that  which  ex- 
presses the  inevitable  result  of  the 


whole  system  of  instruction,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
University  had  deliberately  resolved 
to  drive  all  its  less  cultivated  stu- 
dents to  the  cricket-field  and  the 
river,  as  the  only  places  in  which 
they  can  really  find  some  satisfy- 
ing employment  of  their  energies. 

It  is  of  course  easy  to  reply  that 
idleness  and  stupidity  are  qualities 
which  will  never  be  eliminated,  and 
that  the  same  reluctance  to  study 
•would  probably  be  exhibited  even 
if  the  most  attractive  courses  of 
study  were  provided.  Admitting 
this  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  it 
would  indeed  be  presumptuous  to 
treat  the  stupidity  of  mankind  as  a 
completely  eradicable  evil,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  stupidity  is  a 
fixed  quantity.  If  University  studies 
had  some  more  direct  bearing  upon 
the  active  work  of  life,  it  does  not 
seem  rash  to  assume  that  idleness 
might  be  materially  reduced,  and 
rendered,  so  to  speak,  a less  tri- 
umphant element.  In  the  first  place, 
these  poor  neglected  students  are 
not  all  of  them  so  dead  to  the  neces- 
sity of  self-improvement  as  is  hastily 
assumed.  Many  of  them  turn  out 
in  after  life  to  be  successful  men 
in  a variety  of  callings.  Some  of 
them  deliberately  refrain  from  study 
till  the  period  at  which  they  can 
understand  that  their  studies  will 
have  some  practical  bearing  on  their 
future  success.  Though  this  is 
often  an  empty  excuse,  it  is  not 
invariably  insincere,  and  something 
might  be  done  if  the  ground  for  it 
could  be  fairly  cut  away.  If  a tutor 
could  say  to  his  pupils,  ‘ You  are  not 
only  in  danger  of  being  plucked, 
but  you  are  risking  your  future 
career  by  starting  in  life  without  the 
usual  preparation,’  he  would  gain 
a new  leverage  for  his  appeals.  At 
present  we  cannot  say  with  the 
slightest  plausibility  that  a man’s 
success  is  in  the  remotest  degree 
endangered  by  his  not  knowing 
quite  as  many  propositions  in 
Euclid,  or  being  as  well  drilled  in 
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Paley,  as  his  rivals.  The  common 
fancy  of  a young  man  that  he  can 
make  up  for  present  idleness  by  a 
month  or  two  of  real  work  when  he 
begins  life  in  earnest  will  never  he 
completely  put  down,  but  it  should 
at  least  be  made  palpably  false. 
At  present  it  is  only  too  near  an 
approximation  to  the  truth.  There 
is,  however,  another  and  stronger 
reason.  The  ultimate  appeal  in 
ordinary  cases  is  really  to  the  pa- 
rents of  the  youth.  He  dislikes 
being  plucked  because  he  dislikes 
being  sent  home  in  disgrace,  and 
the  real  argument  of  the  tutor 
generally  reduces  itself  to  the  threat, 

‘ If  you  are  idle,  I shall  complain  to 
your  father.’  How,  then,  is  the 
home  influence  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  our  masses  of  idleness  ? Tu- 
tors frequently  complain,  and  with 
great  justice,  that  parents  send  their 
children  to  the  Universities  merely 
to  acquire  a certain  social  polish, 
and  are  quite  satisfied  so  long  as 
they  escape  disgrace  in  examina- 
tions. Parents  meanwhile  com- 
plain, and  with  at  least  a superficial 
appearance  of  justice,  that  they  do 
not  see  any  use  in  a University  edu- 
cation except  in  view  of  this  polish, 
which  for  many  purposes  is  worse 
than  useless.  The  commercial 
classes  generally  hold  that  a boy  is 
spoiled  for  life  at  a University,  and 
ought  to  be  set  down  in  a counting- 
house  at  sixteen.  It  may  be  a good 
thing  for  the  son  of  a country  gen- 
tleman who  has  nothing  to  learn 
except  the  way  of  spending  his 
money  to  waste  three  precious  years 
in  acquiring  an  artificial  training 
in  studies  of  no  practical  use,  but 
a boy  who  has  only  the  prospect 
of  earning  his  bread  by  severe 
drudgery  has  no  business  to  indulge 
in  such  extravagance.  It  is  like 
teaching  a navvy  how  to  tie  a 
white  neckcloth.  The  mere  foppery 
of  learning  is  offered  instead  of  the 
genuine  substance.  Here,  again, 
it  may  be  true  that  we  are  often 
dealing  with  a mere  excuse;  the 
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dislike  may  really  imply  a base 
utilitarian  spirit  which  does  not  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of  high  in- 
tellectual culture,  and  summarily 
sets  down  as  useless  whatever  is 
not  capable  of  being  turned  to  im- 
mediate account  in  hard  cash.  But 
the  misfortune  is  that  the  excuse, 
whether  made  in  ignorance  or  not, 
is  substantially  well  founded.  The 
University  does  in  fact  give  to  its 
inferior  students  a kind  of  training 
which  is  essentially  useless.  To  say 
nothing  as  yet  of  the  really  success- 
ful students,  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  that  the  great  bulk  of 
undergraduates  learn  anything 
which  is  useful  in  the  counting- 
house  or  elsewhere.  Granting  that 
a first-class  man  has  acquired  a 
training  which  will  fit  him  to  be  a 
statesman,  or  a philosopher,  or  a 
judge,  and  that  such  training  would 
be  useful  in  the  lowest  as  well  as  in 
the  highest  employment,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  power  of  being 
crammed  with  Euclid,  or  with  a 
few  scraps  of  classical  knowledge, 
or  fragments  of  Paley ’s  Evidences , 
implies  any  increased  capacity  for 
any  walk  in  life.  But  whether  the 
argument  be  sound  or  mistaken, 
one  fact  at  least  is  evident.  If  you 
are  content  to  look  down  with  so- 
vereign contempt  upon  the  demands 
of  parents,  you  must  not  expect 
the  .parents  to  help  you.  If  they 
ask  you  to  give  their  children  bread, 
and  you  offer  only  some  ambrosial 
food  of  which  the  use  is  altogether 
above  their  understanding,  they 
will  not  force  their  children  to  eat  it. 
If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  really  ener- 
getic students,  the  very  first  step 
must  be  to  appeal  to  the  class  from 
which  they  are  most  likely  to  spring. 
Attract  not  merely  the  sons  of 
country  gentlemen  or  of  comfort- 
able professional  men,  but  the  sons 
of  those  who  know  the  value  of 
time,  and  will  not  waste  three  years 
without  seeing  some  definite  return 
for  it.  At  present  poor  men  wish- 
ing to  rise  in  life  are  frequently 
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excluded  from  the  Universities 
by  tbe  fear  of  expense.  The  ex- 
pense, however,  as  it  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  customary  mode 
of  living,  would  be  lowered  if 
poor  students  would  come.  The 
only  way  of  escaping  from  this 
vicious  circle  is  to  offer  a more 
really  valuable  consideration.  It  is 
a rash  thing  for  a poor  man  to  send 
his  sons  to  the  University  on  the 
precarious  chance  of  gaining  a fel- 
lowship ; but  if  they  had  the  cer- 
tainty of  obtaining  really  useful 
knowledge,  he  would  feel  that  the 
time  was  at  any  rate  not  entirely 
wasted ; and  we  should  appeal 
in  the  most  worthy  manner  to  the 
class  of  men,  made  industrious  by 
the  necessities  of  their  position  in 
life,  who  would  form  a most  desir- 
able counterpoise  to  the  rich  and 
idle  students  now  too  much  in  the 
ascendant.  The  lofty  indifference 
to  the  stupid  requirements  of  pa- 
rents may  be  philosophical,  but  it 
is  plain  that  it  can  only  be  main- 
tained at  the  price  of  losing  one, 
and  that  the  most  important, 
auxiliary  force  in  carrying  on  the 
war  against  idleness.  Moreover, 
the  burden  of  proof  may  certainly 
be  said  to  lie  upon  those  who  de- 
clare that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
studies  which  shall  be  at  once  suf- 
ficiently elevating  to  the  trainers 
and  yet  possess  a utility  intelligible 
to  ordinary  minds.  Certainly  they 
seem  to  have  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing a kind  of  study  which  fulfils 
neither  condition. 

So  far  reference  has  been  made 
exclusively  to  the  11  pass  ’ or  ‘ poll  ’ 
men  who  will  under  any  circum- 
stances preserve  a great  mass  of 
impassive  stupidity.  One  remedy 
suggested  is  to  get  rid  of  them  sum- 
marily by  a severe  entrance  matri- 
culation examination,  which  should 
strain  out  all  persons  incapable  of 
profiting  by  the  higher  branches  of 
study.  To  this  course  there  are 
some  obvious  objections,  and  there 
is  no  great  probability  that  it  will 


be  adopted.  Supposing,  however, 
that  it  could  be  carried  out,  there 
would  still  remain  the  question 
whether  the  spirit  in  which  even 
the  higher  branches  of  study  are 
pursued  be  such  as  to  encourage  a 
due  respect  for  intellectual  as  com- 
pared with  merely  physical  excel- 
lence. The  answer  may  be  given 
in  a few  words.  The  special  cha- 
racteristic of  the  English  Univer- 
sities is  precisely  this : that  they 
are  not  primarily  places  for  study, 
but  places  for  winning  considerable 
prizes  in  money.  Incidentally  and 
indirectly,  undergraduates  are  en- 
couraged to  improve  their  minds ; 
but  the  real  motive  suggested  to 
them  is  the  winning  of  honour  and 
emolument  by  success  in  examina- 
tions. The  fellowships,  it  is  often 
said,  are  the  mainspring  of  the 
Universities  ; in  other  words,  intel- 
lectual training  is  a secondary  con- 
sideration. Let  us  trace  one  or  two 
immediate  consequences  of  this 
system.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  out  of 
place  to  remark  upon  the  singular 
contrast  between  the  exalted  claims 
of  some  of  the  defenders  of  the 
present  system  and  their  practical 
conclusions.  They  scorn  appeal  to 
the  industry  of  a student  based  on 
the  utility  of  their  instruction  for 
the  practical  affairs  of  life ; they 
therefore  make  the  more  intelligible 
appeal  founded  on  his  love  of  money. 
They  bribe  him  to  devote  his  mind 
to  exalted  lines  of  enquiry  by  offer- 
ing him  the  solid  reward  of  (say) 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds.  It 
may  sound  sentimental  to  say  that 
industry  stimulated  by  such  means 
will  never  receive  a proper  place  in 
the  esteem  of  the  students ; that 
learning  which  is  acquired  only  for 
the  temporary  purpose  of  gaining  a 
heavy  reward  will  neither  deserve 
nor  receive  much  honour  ; and  that 
whilst  the  ideal  of  a University 
student  is  not  the  man  devoted  for 
life  to  intellectual  pursuits,  but  the 
man  who  can  make  a high  score  in 
examination  lists,  the  prevailing  tone 
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of  feeling  cannot  be  thoroughly 
healthy.  But  there  are  results  of 
a more  palpable  kind.  The  most 
obvious  is  the  siugular  narrowness 
which  still  characterises  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  highest  intellectual 
cultivation.  We  may  say  that  at 
Cambridge  (till  the  system  had  been 
slightly  modified  by  recent  changes) 
half  the  students  learnt  nothing  at 
all,  or  nothing  more  than  is  taught 
in  tolerably  good  schools  to  idle 
boys ; and  that  half  the  remainder 
devoted  their  whole  energies  to 
mathematics.  Something  like  a 
hundred  and  twenty  mathematicians 
are  turned  out  every  year,  of  which 
perhaps  twenty  pay  more  or  less 
attention  to  mathematics  in  after 
life.  Even  admitting  everything 
that  can  be  said  by  their  warmest 
advocates  of  the  advantage  of  mathe- 
matics as  a mental  tonic,  can  any- 
thing be  more  preposterous  than 
that  a hundred  young  men  should 
be  yearly  sent  out  into  the  world 
with  no  pretence  of  cultivation 
excejot  their  acquaintance  with  a 
science  which  they  will  instantly 
forget  ? If  their  minds  have  been 
taught,  they  have  not  been  filled. 
In  the  whole  wide  field  of  know- 
ledge they  know  or  need  know  ab- 
solutely nothing  beyond  the  few 
truths  which  can  be  treated  by 
mathematical  formulae.  Assuming 
mathematics-  to  deserve  a certain 
pre-eminence,  does  it  deserve  the 
exclusive  devotion  of  three  pre- 
cious years  P Would  not  some 
of  the  hundred  be  the  better 
for  knowing  a little  theology,  or 
law,  or  history,  or  chemistry,  or 
modern  literature,  or  practical  sci- 
ence ? On  leaving  Cambridge  they 
will  be  immersed  in  the  dry,  prac- 
tical business  of  law  or  the  working 
of  a country  parish.  Would  it  not 
be  well  if  some  other  tastes  had 
been  stimulated  whilst  there  was 
yet  time;  if  they  had  been  en- 
couraged to  make  the  first  steps 
towards  some  acquirements  which 
would  give  additional  interest  to 


their  lives  and  elevate  them  a little 
above  the  mere  mechanical  drudgery 
of  their  professions  ? To  such 
questions  there  can  be  only  one 
answer  to  persons  not  blinded  by 
the  prejudices  which  gather  round 
every  established  system.  On  pre- 
tence of  encouraging  devotion  to 
the  loftier  branches  of  study  we 
really  doom  a large  number  of 
young  men  to  a one-sided  develop- 
ment, which  leaves  them  incapable 
in  most  cases  of  taking  an  interest 
in  anything  but  the  most  barren 
practical  labour ; and  then  we  are 
shocked  that  a good  many  of  them 
revolt  from  the  dry  intellectual 
food  offered  to  them,  and  take  with 
excessive  zeal  to  the  amusements  of 
their  age.  But  this  state  of  things 
is  merely  the  logical  result  of  a 
system  which  subordinates  every- 
thing to  success  in  examinations — 
whatever  the  subject-matter  of  the 
examinations  may  be,  and  assumes 
that  an  increase  of  competition  is 
always  equivalent  to  an  increase  in 
general  cultivation.  The  evil  in- 
fluence of  the  system  will  appear 
still  more  strongly  if  we  ask  what 
are  the  chief  obstacles  which  pre- 
vent the  Universities  from  becom- 
ing what  they  ought  to  be  above 
everything — great  centres  of  intel- 
lectual movement.  At  present  it 
is  admitted  and  lamented  by  none 
more  strongly  than  by  reformers 
within  the  Universities  that  a dis- 
proportionate share  of  labour  is  de- 
voted by  teachers  and  learners  to 
the  old  narrow  round  of  studies. 
It  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  their 
zeal  that  great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  new  studies, 
though  the  efforts  have  not  hitherto 
been  crowned  with  the  success  they 
deserve.  Indeed,  what  has  been 
already  said  must  be  taken  with  va- 
rious qualifications  on  this  score, 
which  I have  not  stopped  to  specify. 
Changes  of  this  kind  must  from 
their  nature  be  slow,  and  one  ob- 
vious reason  why  the  Universities 
do  not  teach  the  new  studies  so 
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effectually  as  they  might  is  simply 
that  it  takes  some  time  to  raise  a 
generation  of  competent  teachers. 
We  are  met,  however,  at  every  step 
by  difficulties  which  might  be  more 
easily  removed.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  we  wish  to  encourage 
the  study  of  the  physical  sciences 
at  the  University : what  are  the 
necessary  conditions  of  success  ? 
Probably  our  reply  would  be  that  we 
should  need  a staff  of  distinguished 
professors  with  competent  assist- 
ants ; that  they  should  have  au- 
thority to  lay  down  courses  of 
study  and  organise  systems  of  lec- 
tures ; and,  finally,  that  there  should, 
to  say  the  least,  be  no  artificial 
hindrance  or  distraction  to  prevent 
such  studies  from  acquiring  due 
prestige  and  conferring  a title  for 
academical  distinction.  The  money 
is  not  wanting  for  such  purposes  ; 
nor  indeed  is  the  will  on  the  part 
of  the  Universities  ; but  they  are 
shackled  by  obsolete  constitutions 
which  cannot  be  reformed  with- 
out parliamentary  interference,  and 
which  bind  them  down  to  spend 
their  money  in  the  least  effective 
way. 

The  nature  of  the  present  system 
may  be  illustrated  by  a notorious 
fact.  If  any  Oxford  man  of  the  last 
twenty  years  were  asked  what  was 
the  greatest  influence  in  encourag- 
ing the  study  of  Plato  at  the  Uni- 
versity, he  would  answer,  without 
hesitation,  the  teaching  of  Professor 
Jowett.  Now,  Professor  Jowett  was 
retained  at  Oxford — so  far  as  pecu- 
niary considerations  had  anything 
to  do  with  it — by  a professorship  of 
400 1.  a year.  For  that  exceedingly 
moderate  price  Oxford  was  bene- 
fited by  the  presence  of  a man  who 
did  more  than  any  other  to  stimu- 
late the  intellect  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. Now,  by  the  ordinary 
method  that  400 1.  a year  would 
have  gone  to  found,  we  may  sup- 
pose, a fellowship  and  a couple 
of  scholarships.  The  money  would 
have  been  given  as  prizes  to 


stimulate  the  competitive  energies 
of  a certain  number  of  young  men, 
but  would  have  bound  them  to 
nothing  in  after  life.  The  question 
is,  which  does  most  for  encouraging 
a high  standard  of  intellectual  ex- 
cellence, the  life-long  devotion  of  an 
eminent  teacher  or  the  offer  of  a 
few  considerable  prizes  ? There  can 
surely  be  but  one  answer.  The 
one  necessary  condition  of  having 
good  schools  is  to  have  good 
masters.  The  poorest  of  grammar 
schools  with  a Dr.  Arnold  at 
its  head  would  be  an  infinitely 
more  potent  intellectual  and  moral 
instrument  than  a royal  foundation 
with  the  revenues  of  Eton  if  it 
happened  to  be  under  the  rule  of  a 
stupid  pedant.  The  first  and  most 
vital  condition  of  the  real  prosperity 
of  our  Universities  is  that  their 
places  of  authority  should  be  filled 
with  the  most  eminent  men  who 
can  be  gathered  from  England,  or, 
indeed,  from  the  world.  Sweep 
away  half  the  revenues  now  given  in 
prizes  for  competitive  examinations, 
but  double  the  teaching  power,  and 
the  studies  would  increase  tenfold  in 
vitality  and  reality.  The  Universi- 
ties are  rich  enough  to  offer  to  men 
of  intellectual  eminence  a perma- 
nent provision  which  would  per- 
fectly astound  a German  professor. 
What  do  they  in  fact  offer  to  men 
who  would  ask  for  nothing  better 
than  the  means  of  following  a career 
of  intellectual  industry  P Cambridge 
has  with  great  difficulty  squeezed  out 
of  its  funds,  and  not,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, from  the  endowments,  but 
chiefly  from  the  fees  extracted  from 
students,  some  three  or  four  new 
professorships  with  the  princely 
endowment  of  three  hundred  a 
year  apiece.  That  they  are  so 
well  filled  speaks  much  for  the  un- 
selfish enthusiasm  of  their  occu- 
pants ; but  the  University,  with  all 
its  wealth,  is  scarcely  able  to  com- 
pete in  this  respect  with  mushroom 
institutions  like  Owens  College,  or 
King’s  College,  London.  When  a 
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post  is  vacant  in  one  of  those  places 
there  is  often  a rush  of  fifty  or  sixty 
distinguished  first-class  men  from 
the  old  Universities  who  can  find 
no  place  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  able 
men,  but  they  are  only  able  to  stay 
at  the  Universities  at  a heavy  sacri- 
fice of  their  prospects.  Meanwhile, 
what  use  is  made  of  the  vast  funds 
of  the  old  endowments  ? The  Uni- 
versity says,  in  substance,  to  the 
young  men  who  year  by  year  dis- 
play great  abilities,  and  are  per- 
fectly ready  to  adopt  a studious 
career,  ‘ You  may  take  a fellowship 
which  will  help  you  to  go  to  the 
bar,  because,  we  must  suppose, 
there  are  not  lawyers  enough  with- 
out an  artificial  inducement  to  that 
remunerative  profession ; if,  how- 
ever, you  prefer  to  devote  yourself 
to  teaching,  we  will  take  care  that 
you  shall  not  regard  it  as  more  than 
a temporary  arrangement;  you  shall 
not  marry,  and  you  shall  not  have  a 
retiring  pension ; at  the  age  of  five- 
and-thirty  or  forty  you  will  pro- 
bably be  tired  of  the  drudgery  of 
cramming  stupid  lads  against  their 
will;  the  only  career  then  open  to 
you  shall  be  the  cure  of  a country 
parish,  for  which  you  will  have  lost 
any  taste  that  you  may  have  ever 
possessed.  It  is  true  that  you  have 
a faint  chance  of  a professorship 
upon  which  you  can’t  very  well 
support  yourself ; or,  which  is  really 
a satisfactory  mouthful,  of  a good 
fat  mastership,  if  the  fellows  don’t 
prefer  to  elect  somebody  who  will 
make  a vacancy  in  a college  living. 
In  that  case,  however,  we  have 
taken  care  to  deprive  you  so  effec- 
tually of  all  inducements  to  study, 
that  about  one  man  in  the  last  half- 
century  has  really  done  something 
more  than  look  dignified.  If  you 
are  ambitious  of  a bishopric,  there 
is  indeed  some  advantage  in  the 
career ; but  if  you  are  foolish  enough 
to  have  a taste  for  sciences  or  philo- 
sophy, or  philosophical  enquiry,  you 
must  pursue  it  at  your  peril.’ 

VOL.  II.  NO.  XII. — NEW  SERIES. 


It  is  generally  thought  to  be  a 
disadvantage  of  English  life  that 
the  temptations  to  an  active,  as 
distinguished  from  a studious,  pro- 
fession are  so  overwhelming.  The 
Universities,  which  might  counter- 
act the  evil,  really  seem  expressly 
designed  to  aggravate  it.  The 
funds  are  dispensed  in  such  a way 
as  to  offer  the  minimum  inducement 
to  anyone  who  desires  to  make  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  the  aim  of  his 
life,  and  to  damp  his  ardour  by 
every  possible  discouragement.  We 
see  able  mathematicians  and  pro- 
found scholars  repelled  by  disgust 
from  a University  life,  and  devot- 
ing themselves  to  the  study  of  con- 
veyancing or  teaching  agricultural 
labourers  their  catechism.  If  the 
stream  set  too  strongly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  private  study,  the  plan  might 
be  judicious ; but  it  is  rather  lament- 
able to  see  the  Universities,  whose 
special  glory  should  be  the  encou- 
ragement of  promising  students  to 
develop  their  faculties  to  the  best 
advantage,  helping  to  weaken  a 
tendency  already  far  too  feeble. 

Supposing,  however,  that  a well- 
qualified  professor  is  obtained,  no- 
thing is  done  to  make  him  other 
than  a merely  ornamental  ap- 
pendage. The  colleges  at  Cam- 
bridge form  seventeen  little  inde- 
pendent manufactories  for  drilling 
into  the  minds  of  youth  a certain 
quantity  of  official  extract  of  know- 
ledge. They  work  away  with  praise- 
worthy industry,  forcing  down 
Paley,  and  Euclid,  and  Greek  Tes- 
tament in  one  place,  and  Euclid, 
and  Greek  Testament,  and  Paley  in 
the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeen.  The  better  part  of 
the  raw  material  is  treated  with  a 
very  superior  classical  or  mathe- 
matical mixture.  Meanwhile,  a 
certain  very  small  part  of  the  ma- 
terial proves  to  be  refractory,  and  is 
turned  over  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
professors  as  seems  good  to  them ; 
and  of  late  years  the  professors 
have  also  had  their  lecture-rooms 
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filled  for  a time  with  the  refuse  ma- 
terial during  the  last  part  of  the 
process.  That  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
fessors catch  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  the  table  of  the  regular  work- 
men. They  have  the  pleasure  of 
lecturing  the  hopelessly  idle  or  stupid 
youths  during  the  last  part  of  their 
career,  and  of  teaching  a few  eccen- 
tric individuals  who  here  and  there 
refuse  to  be  put  through  the  regular 
mill.  In  any  case  they  stand  aside 
from  the  most  real  and  energetic 
work  of  the  place.  They  fill  up  a 
few  gaps,  and  put  on  a little  super- 
ficial polish,  but  they  take  little  or 
no  share  in  the  duties  which  occupy 
the  attention  and  excite  the  am- 
bition of  the  most  vigorous  students. 
The  natural  result  is  that  though 
praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  new  studies,  they  still 
have  a very  feeble  degree  of  anima- 
tion, and  rather  supply  a supple- 
mentary provision  for  amateurs 
than  a recognised  employment  of 
intellectual  energy.  A youth  who 
takes  to  chemical  or  historical 
studies  is  looked  upon  as  a strange 
being,  whose  employment  of  his 
time  requires  some  special  justifica- 
tion. So  long  as  this  tendency 
lasts,  it  will,  of  course,  follow  that 
any  studies  which  diverge  from  the 
regular  beaten  track  will  fail  to  re- 
ceive  the  recognition  they  really  de- 
serve from  the  public  opinion  of 
the  place.  The  young  men  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  they  are  not  to  study 
with  a view  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  future  professions  ; and  to 
correct  the  languid  interest  in  study 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  such 
a system,  they  are  offered  heavy 
money  prizes.  Of  course  the  hope 
of  winning  such  a prize  becomes 
the  great  motive  of  exertion.  The 
intrinsic  merits  of  a study  are  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  it  is  only  con- 
sidered as  the  path  to  obtaining  a 
fellowship.  The  young  men  natu- 
rally take  to  those  studies  which 
are  most  recognised  by  the  traditions 
of  the  place,  and  which  confer  the 


most  recognised  stamp  of  merit. 
They  work  at  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, not  because  they  care  much 
for  them,  or  wish  to  develop  their 
intellects,  but  because  a high 
wrangler  or  first-class  man  generally 
gets  a fellowship.  Only  the  eccen- 
tric or  the  unsuccessful  stray  into 
the  by-roads  which  have  been  re- 
cently opened.  And  meanwhile  we 
hear  from  the  mouths  of  really 
eminent  teachers  the  surprising 
argument  that  a University  ought 
to  encourage  certain  branches  of 
learning,  not  because  they  really 
provide  the  best  mental  food — 
though  that  argument  is,  of  course, 
put  forward  ostensibly — but  also 
and  chiefly  because  they  lend 
themselves  most  easily  to  com- 
petitive examinations.  When  com- 
petition becomes  avowedly  and 
ostentatiously  a means  instead  of 
an  end,  the  system  is  self-con- 
demned. 

Not  to  insist  longer  upon  noto- 
rious facts,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  that  these  remarks  are  not  in- 
tended as  a criticism  upon  the  actual 
authorities  at  the  Universities.  They 
have  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  It  is  always  a work  of  time 
to  introduce  such  a change  as  has 
been  suggested.  Something  has 
already  been  done  by  Com- 
missions and  by  University  legisla- 
tion. New  studies  have  been  in- 
troduced, though  they  have  not 
been  made  to  flourish.  The  tenure 
of  fellowships  has  been  subjected  to 
more  reasonable  conditions,  and  the 
professorial  body  has  been  strength- 
ened. The  only  serious  complaint 
against  the  intentions  of  the  re- 
formers is  that  too  much  attention 
has  been  fixed  upon  the  simple  re- 
moval of  restrictions  upon  compe- 
tition, and  too  little  pains  given  to 
reform  the  organisation  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  large.  The  schools,  again, 
must  co-operate  with  the  Univer- 
sities before  much  can  be  done  ; and 
more  than  all,  the  Universities  have 
not  the  power  to  make  the  neces- 
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sarj  reforms.  If  full  powers  could 
be  given  to  any  representative  body 
elected  by  tbe  gentlemen  actually 
engaged  in  tuition,  or  by  tbe  fellows 
of  colleges,  it  is  bigbly  probable  tbat 
everything  would  be  done  which  is 
desirable.  Such  a body  might  dis- 
tribute the  endowments  in  such  a 
way  as  to  open  a better  career  for 
men  devoted  to  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  ; it  might  attach  duties 
to  sinecure  offices,  and  improve  the 
modes  of  appointment ; it  might 
decide  the  principles  upon  which 
the  funds  devoted  to  stimulating 
competition  should  be  in  future  dis- 
tributed ; it  might  form  boards  of  the 
different  studies  which  should  have  a 
more  direct  power  over  the  students, 
and  remedy  the  enormous  waste  of 
teaching  power  which  is  a necessary 
consequence  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
colleges  ; it  might,  in  short,  remedy 
many  of  the  evils  which  have  been 
so  forcibly  pointed  out  by  the  Rector 
of  Lincoln  in  his  work  on  academi- 
cal organisation.  Perhaps,  too,  it 
might  bring  the  Universities  into 
closer  connection  with  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country  at  large. 
Whether  such  powers  are  entrusted 
to  the  Universities  themselves,  or 
exercised  by  a new  commission,  no 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  highest  education 
can  fail  to  see  that  some  such  change 
is  urgently  required,  and  that  it  is 
now  averted  chiefly  by  the  wretched 
squabble  over  the  University  Tests. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  done  real  mis- 
chief by  postponing  that  question 
for  another  year  ; not  so  much  be- 
cause it  preserves  a genuine  griev- 
ance for  a little  longer,  but  because 
it  prevents  our  attention  being 
turned  to  matters  which  are,  in 
many  respects,  of  far  higher  import- 
ance. The  internal  reform  of  the 
Universities  is  a question  of  the 
very  greatest  interest,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  carried  out 
before  it  passes  into  hands  likely  to 
deal  with  it  in  a summary  and  ig- 
norant fashion.  Meanwhile,  how- 


ever, to  return  to  the  immediate 
subject  of  this  article,  the  predomi- 
nance of  athleticism  which  has  ex- 
cited so  many  complaints  seems  to 
be  only  one  symptom  of  a really 
serious  disease.  It  would  be  unjust 
in  the  highest  degree  to  throw  the 
blame  entirely  upon  the  Universi- 
ties. The  schools  throughout  the 
country,  and  still  more  the  general 
tone  of  mind  of  the  higher  classes, 
must  come  in  for  a share  of  the  blame. 
But  the  misfortune  is  that  the 
Universities,  which  ought  to  lead 
the  way  to  a better  state  of  things, 
reflect  only  too  faithfully  the  cur- 
rent sentiment.  There,  if  anywhere, 
the  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  every 
effort  made  to  create  a worthy  ideal 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  of  our  young  men.  Whilst 
things  are  unchanged,  the  Univer- 
sities do  not  themselves  set  the  ex- 
ample of  reverencing  intellectual 
cultivation  above  everything,  and 
they  cannot  expect  their  students 
to  do  so.  The  young  man  who 
wins  their  highest  favour  is  not  the 
one  who  will  develop  his  talents 
to  the  highest  pitch  and  follow  out 
the  tasks  for  which  they  specially 
fit  him  ; it  is  rather  the  man  who 
will  confine  himself  most  strictly  to 
a certain  definite  line  of  study,  and 
value  an  additional  place  in  an  ex- 
amination above  every  earthly  con- 
sideration. Knowledge  pursued  in 
this  spirit  is  not  of  the  contagious 
variety;  it  does  not  evoke  enthu- 
siasm for  its  own  sake,  but  simply 
ambition  for  the  largest  amount  of 
glory  attained  on  the  easiest  terms. 
The  zeal  which  is  kindled  does  not 
spread,  but  is  confined  exclusively 
to  the  competitors.  ‘ If  you  can  win 
a prize,’  says  the  University, 1 work 
for  it,  and  work  for  it  even  if  it 
takes  you  aside  from  the  career 
marked  out  by  your  natural  tastes. 
If  you  can’t  win  a prize,  don’t 
work  ; why  should  you  P Is  it  not 
better  done,  as  others  use,  to  sport 
with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade,  or  bowl 
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the  cricket-ball  on  Fenner’s  Piece  ? ’ 
Give  tbe  widest  possible  scope  to 
every  kind  of  talent ; encourage  it 
by  the  example  and  presence  of  its 
ablest  living  representatives  ; give 
every  means  for  study  of  all  objects  of 
human  knowledge ; and  you  will  not 
only  call  into  light  talents  which  are 
at  present  slumbering,  but  you  will 
impress  even  upon  the  dull  minds 
of  those  who  are  dead  to  all  intel- 
lectual ambition — and  there  will  in 
any  case  be  a good  many  of  them 
— the  fact  that  their  insensibility 
is  a thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  not 
a highly  rational  state  of  mind.  On 
the  other  hand,  put  heavy  premiums 
on  two  or  three  selected  studies, 
confine  all  effort  as  much  as  possible 
to  them,  and  appeal  only  by  the 
most  material  motives,  and  you  may, 
it  is  true,  produce  a very  energetic 
competition  for  certain  honours,  but 
you  cannot  expect  that  the  standard 
of  intellectual  cultivation  prevalent 
in  the  University  at  large  will  be  very 


enlightened  or  elevated.  That  is 
the  course  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  pursuing,  and  we  are  only 
gathering  its  natural  fruits  when 
we  find  that  our  young  men  think 
that  to  be  stroke  of  the  University 
crew  is  as  creditable  as  to  be  senior 
wrangler,  and  that  the  energy  de- 
voted to  athletic  pursuits  is  as 
worthy  of  respect,  because  it  is  quite 
as  little  prompted  by  selfish  or  pe- 
cuniary motives,  as  the  energy  de- 
voted to  winning  a fellowship.  Per- 
haps, too,  we  shall  not  see  less  zeal 
for  learning  at  the  Universities 
when  we  have  got  rid  of  the  pecu- 
liar superstition  that  knowledge 
which  is  useful  in  active  life  is 
necessarily  useless  as  a means  of 
training,  and  when  we  believe  that 
it  is  possible  to  find  some  other 
leverage  for  acting  on  torpid  un- 
derstandings besides  their  love  of 
knowledge,  which  is  infinitesimal, 
or  their  hopes  of  distinction,  which 
simply  do  not  exist. 

Leslie  Stephen. 
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YYTHEN  Shakespeare  made  Fal- 
V y staff  compare  the  naked 
Shallow  to  4 a forked  radish,  with, 
a head  fantastically  carved  upon  it 
with  a knife,’  he  either  had  in  his 
mind  the  Mandrake  figures  which 
were  sold  in  his  time — and  in  French 
ports  within  this  century — or  he 
followed  a suggestion  which  has 
been  so  universal  as  to  give  rise  to 
an  entire  mythology.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  forked 
flesh-coloured  roots  of  the  man- 
drake originated  those  supersti- 
tions which  have  attained  such  im- 
portance as  to  require  no  fewer 
than  twenty-two  learned  treatises, 
stretching  between  the  years  1510 
and  1850,  to  deal  with  this  insig- 
nificant plant ! 

The  mention  of  mandrakes  in 
Genesis  xxx.  and  Canticles  vii.  shows 
that  the  belief  in  its  power  as  an 
aphrodisiac  was  current  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Indeed,  the  word 
used  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
dudaim , is  manifestly  from  the 
root  in,  love.  Maundrell  found  it 
used  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aleppo  as  described  in  Genesis. 
The  Arabs  call  the  mandrake  tuphac 
el  slieitan , that  is,  ‘ devil’s  apple,’ 
from  its  supposed  power  to  excite 
voluptuous  feeling.  Venus  was 
sometimes  called  among  the  Greeks 
Mandragoritis  (Hesych.),  and  the 
fruit  of  the  plant  was  popularly 
termed 4 apples  of  love. ’ Pythagoras 
calls  the  mandrake  anthropomor- 
phum,  and  Columella  calls  it 
semihomo.  Dioscorides  speaks  of 
its  use  for  love- charms  and  philters. 
In  the  MS.  of  this  charming  old 
writer  on  Healing  Plants  (a.d.  i), 
preserved  at  Vienna,  there  is  a 
picture  of  Euresis,  goddess  of  dis- 
covery, presenting  the  author  with 
a mandrake  root.  The  root  is  in 
human  shape,  with  five  leaves 


growing  out  of  its  head;  near  by 
is  a dog  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
I suspect  it  was  from  this  Greek 
source  that  Josephus  received  the 
account  he  gives  ( B . J.  vii.)  of  the 
custom  in  a Jewish  village  of  pull- 
ing up  the  root  by  means  of  a dog, 
which  is  killed  by  its  shriek.  This 
feature  of  the  superstition  has  fol- 
lowed the  mandrake  stories  every- 
where. To  procure  it  one  must  cut 
away  all  rootlets  to  the  main  root ; 
to  pull  up  that  would  cause  death 
to  any  creature  hearing  it.  So  one 
must  stop  his  ears  carefully,  and 
having  tied  a dog  to  the  root  run 
away.  The  dog  is  then  called,  and 
pulling  the  root  up  is  instantly 
killed. 

The  origin  of  the  German  name 
for  mandrake,  Alraun , has  been 
variously  explained.  Tacitus  speaks 
of  a formidable  people  among  the 
Germans  called  4 Aurinia,’  believed 
to  be  endowed  with  magical  powers, 
and  some  have  traced  Allrun  to 
their  name,  on  account  of  their  use 
of  the  plant  in  sorcery.  Jornandes 
( de  Reb.  Gelic.  c.  24)  says  that 
King  Filimur  found  among  his 
people  a tribe  of  magicians  called 
Alyrumnse,  whom  he  hunted  into 
the  woods,  where  they  mingled  with 
the  wood- devils  (fauni  sicarii ), 
and  from  this  mixture  sprang  the 
Huns.  They  are  the  same  of  whom 
Aventinus  speaks  as  loose-haired, 
bare-legged  witches,  who  would 
slay  a man,  drink  his  blood  from 
his  skull,  and  divine  the  future 
from  his  mangled  remains.  There 
seems  to  be  a so-called  witch’s 
name  under  Alrune  (Grimm, 
Deutsche  Myth.  3 76,  &c.).  Hans 
Sachs  says  Alraun  was  a cross-road 
goddess.  Nevertheless  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  word  is 
simply  a later  form  of  the  Gothic 
Allrune,  and  that  the  word  is  re- 
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lated  to  rune,  a word  discussed  in 
a former  article.  The  French  word 
Mandragloire  is  simply  a part  of 
the  Greek  word  Mandr agora,  blended 
with  the  name  of  the  old  French 
fairy  Magloire.  In  Germany  and 
France  the  superstition  took  the  fol- 
lowing form : The  mandrake  sprang 
up  where  the  presence  of  a criminal 
had  polluted  the  ground.  It  was  sure 
to  be  found  near  a gallows,  and  so 
was  popularly  called  in  Germany 
Galgemannlein.  It  was  to  be  ob- 
tained generally  in  the  way  de- 
scribed by  Josephus,  though  it  was 
added  that  one  must  sign  the  cross 
three  times  over  the  plant  before 
pulling  it  up.  Having  got  the 
root,  it  must  be  bathed  every 
Friday,  kept  in  a white  cloth  in  a 
box,  and  then  it  would  procure 
manifold  benefits.  There  is  pre- 
served a letter  from  a burgess  of 
Leipzig  to  his  brother  at  Riga, 
written  in  1675,  which  shows  the 
popular  notion  of  the  mandrake  at 
that  time,  and  its  various  names. 
It  runs  thus  : 

Brotherly  love  and  truth,  and  all  good 
to  thee,  dear  brother ! I have  thy  letter, 
and  have  made  out  from  it  enough  to  under- 
stand that  thou,  dear  brother,  in  thy  home 
affairs  hast  suffered  great  sorrow ; that  thy 
children,  cows,  swine,  sheep,  and  horses, 
have  all  died  ; thy  wine  and  beer  soured  in 
thy  cellar ; and  thy  provender  destroyed, 
and  that  thou  dwellest  with  thy  wife  in 
great  contention ; which  is  all  grievous  to 
hear.  I have  therefore  gone  to  those  who 
understand  such  things,  to  find  what  is 
needed,  and  have  asked  them  why  thou  art 
so  unlucky.  They  have  told  me  that  these 
evils  proceed  not  from  God,  but  from  wicked 
people;  and  they  know  what  will  help  thee. 
If  thou  hast  a mandrake  (Allruniken  oder 
Erdmannikin)  and  bring  it  into  thy  house, 
thou  shalt  have  good  fortune.  So  I have 
taken  the  pains  for  thy  sake  to  go  to  those 
who  have  such  things,  and  to  our  execu- 
tioner have  paid  64  thalers,  and  a piece  of 
gold  drinkgelt  to  his  servant,  and  this 
(mandrake),  dear  brother,  I send  thee,  and 
thou  must  keep  it  as  I shall  tell  in  this 
letter.  When  thou  hast  the  Erdman  in 
thy  house,  let  it  rest  three  days  without 
approaching  it ; then  place  it  in  warm 
water.  With  the  water  afterwards  sprinkle 
the  animals,  and  sills  of  the  house,  going 
over  all,  and  soon  it  shall  go  better  with 


thee,  and  thou  shalt  come  to  thy  own,  if 
thou  serve  Erdmannikin  right.  Bathe 
it  four  times  every  year,  and  as  often  wrap 
it  in  silk  cloths  and  lay  it  among  thy  best 
things,  and  thou  need  do  no  more.  The 
bath  in  which  it  has  been  bathed  is  espe- 
cially good.  If  a woman  is  in  child  pain, 
and  cannot  bear,  if  she  drinks  a spoonful 
she  will  be  delivered  with  joy  and  thank- 
fulness. And  when  thou  goest  to  law  put 
Erdman  under  thy  right  arm,  and  thou 
shalt  succeed  whether  right  or  wrong. 
Now,  dear  brother,  this  Erdmannikin  I 
send  with  all  love  and  faith  to  thee  for  a 
happy  new  year.  Let  it  be  kept,  and  it  may 
do  the  same  for  thy  children’s  children. 
God  keep  thee ! — Leipzig,  Sunday  before 
fastnight,  75.  Hans  N. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  in 
1675  so  mncb  as  sixty- four  tbalers 
could  be  obtained  for  one  of  these 
little  figures ; but  it  is  probable 
that  the  dealing  in  them  had  become 
very  secret,  on  account  of  the 
danger  one  incurred  of  being  sus- 
pected as  a witch.  In  1 630  three  wo- 
men were  executed  in  Hamburg  on 
this  account.  Matthiolus,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Dioscorides,  describes 
the  great  ingenuity  which  had  been 
reached  in  the  carving  of  the  root 
into  the  human  semblance,  and  the 
training  of  little  shoots  from  seeds 
planted  in  it,  which  were  manipu- 
lated so  as  to  look  like  hair.  The  same 
ingenuity  was  employed  to  invest 
each  figure  with  a marvellous 
legend  of  its  origin  or  potency. 
Naturally  it  was  connected  with  the 
devil.  The  Erdmann  put  into  a 
glass  bottle  became  a spider,  then 
a scorpion,  but  was  never  for  an 
instant  still.  In  the  cloister  of  the 
Capucins  at  Vienna,  it  is  said, 
there  was  shown  in  the  last  century 
a little  apparently  living  or  ever- 
moving  devil,  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  black,  with  human  face  and 
long  tail.  It  was  kept  in  a little 
bottle,  which  had  no  opening.  By 
this  and  similar  contrivances 
throughout  Europe  the  puzzle 
called  ‘ Cartesian  devils  ’ was  sug- 
gested. Those  who  had  these 
bottled  devils  were  subject  to 
dangerous  liabilities  ; for  though  the 
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demon  would  perform  many  ser- 
vices, lie  wlio  should  die  with  one 
in  his  possession  would  become  the 
devil’s  victim.  Nor  was  it  very 
easy  to  get  rid  of ; for  unless  one 
could  sell  it  for  a little  more  than 
he  paid,  it  would  remain  on  his 
hands.  There  are  legends  of  how 
they  were  thrown  into  fires,  into 
rivers,  but  were  always  found  in 
their  rooms  when  those  who  so 
threw  them  returned  home.  A 
haunted  spot  is  shown  in  Lower 
Wiirtemberg  where  a merchant  of 
Ulm  tried  vainly  to  get  rid  of  his 
Galgemannlein ; and  for  a long 
time  a house  stood  in  Frankfort 
which  was  avoided  because  it  was 
related  that  there  a baker  woman 
had  perished  horribly  with  a man- 
drake in  her  possession,  which  she 
had  long  tried  to  be  rid  of.  This 
diabolical  phase  of  the  superstition 
was  especially  strong  in  France  and 
England.  It  was  believed  by  many 
that  Joan  of  Arc  had  one  of  these 
imps  in  her  possession,  and  she  was 
even  asked  by  the  judge  at  her 
trial  whether  such  were  not  the 
case ; but  she  replied  that  she  did 
not  know  what  mandrake  was.  At 
Romorantin,  Margaret  Ragum  Bou- 
chery,  the  wife  of  a Moor,  was 
hung  as  a witch  in  1603,  the  charge 
against  her  being  that  she  kept  and 
fed  daily  a living  mandrake  fiend, 
which  was  stated  to  be  in  the  form 
of  a female  ape.  In  France  the 
mandrake  superstition  seems  occa- 
sionally to  invest  some  other  root. 
Thus  the  author  of  Secrets  du  petit 
Albert  (Lyons,  1718)  says  that  a 
peasant  had  a Bryonia  root  of  human 
shape  which  he  received  from  a 
gipsy.  He  buried  it  4 at  a lucky 
conjunction  of  the  moon  with 
Venus,’  in  spring,  and  on  a Monday, 
in  a grave,  and  sprinkled  it  with 
milk  in  which  three  field  mice  had 
been  drowned.  In  a month  it 
became  more  human-like  than  ever. 
Then  he  placed  it  in  an  oven  with 
vervain,  wrapped  it  afterwards  in  a 
dead  man’s  shroud,  and  so  long  as 


he  kept  it  he  never  failed  in  luck  at 
games  or  work.  The  same  author 
says  that  he  saw  a figure  owned  by 
a rich  Jew  which  had  a human 
face  on  a hen’s  body.  The  mon- 
ster lived  for  a time  on  worms, 
and  after  death  its  potency  con- 
tinued. The  German  stories  are 
very  curious.  One  of  them  relates 
that  a horsedealer  of  Augsburg 
once  lost  a horse,  and  being  poor, 
wandered  in  despair  to  an  inn. 
There  some  men  gave  him  an 
alraun,  and  on  his  return  home  he 
found  a bag  of  ducats  on  his  table. 
His  wife,  becoming  suspicious,  ex- 
torted from  him  the  confession  that 
he  had  some  potent  charm,  and  she 
induced  him  to  return  with  it  to 
the  men,  but  they  could  not  be 
found.  In  the  night  the  wife 
opened  her  husband’s  box,  and 
finding  a purse,  opened  that,  where- 
upon a black  fly  buzzed  out.  Soon 
after  the  house  took  fire,  and  was 
burnt,  and  the  horsedealer  killed 
both  his  wife  and  himself.  The 
German  poet  Hist  relates  that  he 
saw  an  Erdmann  made  with  great 
pains,  and  more  than  a century  old, 
which  was  kept  in  a coffin.  On  the 
coffin  was  a cloth,  on  which  was  a 
picture  of  a thief  on  the  gallows, 
and  a mandrake  growing  beneath 
it.  Most  careful  and  peculiar  pro- 
visions were  made  in  Northern 
Germany  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
Erdmann.  When  the  possessor  dies 
his  youngest  son  becomes  the  owner, 
but  he  must  lay  a piece  of  bread 
and  a piece  of  gold  in  his  father’s 
coffin,  and  they  must  be  buried  with 
him  ; but  if  the  youngest  son  has 
died  before  his  father  the  eldest  in- 
herits, after  making  the  same  offer- 
ings (Grimm,  Deutsche  Sagen). 

If  any  one  will  examine  the 
specimen  of  mandrake  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  he 
will  hardly  wonder  that  it  should 
have  aroused  superstitious  feelings. 
It  is  a British  specimen,  the  gift  of 
Charles  Hatchett,  F.R.S.,  and  we 
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must  suppose  has  not  been  tampered 
with,  though  this  is  difficult  to 
believe,  for  nothing  could  bear  a 
more  quaint  resemblance  to  tw'o 
heavily-bearded  human  faces,  the 
eyes,  noses,  foreheads,  being  traced 
upon  the  heads  of  the  joined  bulbs 
with  a distinctness  that  requires  no 
aid  from  the  imagination.  The 
roots  in  this  specimen  are  short, 
and  hidden  by  the  long  reddish- 
brown  beard ; but  if,  as  would 
seem  to  be  the  case  in  other  speci- 
mens, such  faces  should  have 
human-like  limbs  projecting  be- 
neath them,  the  effect  would  be 
startling  enough.  We  cannot  won- 
der that  Franciscus  Imperatus  and 
Fabius  Columna  should  have  both 
described  the  mandrake  they  saw 
as  4 a man  in  blossom.’ 

The  superstition  concerning  the 
mandrake  was  strong  throughout 
the  south  of  England,  the  belief 
being  that  it  had  a human  heart  at 
its  root.  Shakespeare  speaks  of 
its  power  as  an  opiate,  and  the 
belief  that  its  shriek  would  kill  or 
madden  those  who  heard  it.  It  is 
said,  however,  by  popular  super- 
stitions in  some  places  to  be  per- 
petually watched  over  by  Satan, 
and  if  it  be  pulled  up  at  certain 
holy  times,  and  with  certain  invo- 
cations, the  evil  spirit  will  appear 
to  do  the  bidding  of  the  practitioner. 
In  the  mining  regions  of  Germany 
the  mandrake  was  supposed  to 
reach  down  to  the  cobolds  beneath 
the  earth,  who  shrieked  when  it  was 
torn  up.  In  Silesia,  Thuringia, 
Tyrol,  Bohemia,  we  still  find  it  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  subterra- 
nean treasures. 

In  1429  the  use  of  mandrake  for 
amulets  was  so  general  that  Friar 
Richard  furiously  denounced  such 
in  France,  and  vast  numbers  were 
burned.  La  Fontaine’s  fable  4 La 
Mandragore  ’ is  copied  from  Ma- 
chiavel’s  comedy  of  the  same  title, 
which  turns  upon  the  supposed 
potency  of  the  plant  to  produce 
children.  In  the  Harz,  mandrake 


water  is  poured  on  animals  to  pre- 
vent swellings.  The  Tyrolese  be- 
lieve that  it  reveals  treasures,  pre- 
vents wicked  possessions,  and  ren- 
ders the  blood  proof  against  blows. 
In  various  Alpine  regions  it  is  laid 
on  the  bed  to  prevent  nightmare, 
and  borne  about  to  secure  the  moun- 
taineer against  robbers  and  bad 
weather. 

The  mandrake  is  called  in  Ice- 
land thjofarot  (thieves’  root),  and 
is  believed  to  spring  from  the 
froth  of  the  mouth  of  one  who 
has  been  hanged,  or  the  cairn  where 
he  has  been  buried.  The  mandrake 
in  Kent  may  be  occasionally  found 
kept  to  cure  barrenness.  The 
greatest  vitality  of  the  superstition 
is  in  Greece,  where  bits  of  it  are 
worn  by  young  people  as  love- 
charms.  Among  the  intelligent 
this  once  potent  Erdmann  survives 
only  as  a homoeopathic  pellet  to  cure 
rheumatism. 

No  plant  equally  humble  has  ever 
had  so  universal  a sanctity  ascribed 
to  it  as  the  common  Hypericum,  or 
St.  John’s  Wort.  There  is  hardly 
any  country  where  one  may  not 
hear  of  its  seed  or  leaves  gleaming 
like  gold  on  St.  John’s  Eve,  and  of 
its  medicinal  virtues.  The  Sum- 
mer solstice,  in  the  Northern 
mythology  the  death  of  Baldur  (the 
sun),  was  identified  by  the  Chris- 
tians with  the  nativity  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  period  had  before 
been  regarded  as  that  in  which 
witches — unfriendly  to  Baldur — 
held  their  festivities ; and  for  some 
reason  the  hypericum  was  their 
symbol.  The  Christians  baptised 
the  plant  along  with  the  day.  The 
reddish  sap  of  the  Hypericum  andros- 
cemum  (iudpbg  aqua),  once  called 
elf-blood,  now  suggested  the  blood 
of  the  Baptist.  The  day  has  re- 
tained its  pagan  characteristics 
wherever  it  is  still  regarded.  It  is 
a night  when  witches  are  abroad  ; 
a night  for  second-sight,  ghost- 
seeing,  fortune  - telling ; they  who 
climb  on  housetops  will  see  marvels. 
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St.  John’s  wort  stuck  on  walls,  in 
rafters,  and  as  it  grows  up  or  down, 
as  it  withers  more  or  less  quickly, 
presages  life  or  death,  marriage  or 
disappointment.  In  Sweden  and 
Norway  it  is  the  central  plant  of 
the  Midsommars-gvastar,  the  bou- 
quet gathered  on  St.  John’s  Eve, 
and  hung  up  as  an  antidote  to 
witches.  For  on  that  night  the 
orgies  of  the  Walpurgis  witches 
demand  that  every  precaution  shall 
be  taken.  The  Bon  or  Bel  fires, 
kindled  in  their  honour  when  they 
were  deities,  were  now  kindled  to 
scare  them  when  they  had  been 
transformed  by  Christianity  into 
devils.  The  plant  put  over  every 
door  formerly  as  their  badge, 
was  now,  with  the  cross,  set  to 
bar  their  entrance.  Still,  so  much 
easier  is  it  to  change  dogmas 
than  symbols,  the  plant  was  held 
to  bring  chiefly  blessings.  It  was 
called  devilfuge.  In  the  Tyrol  it  was 
thought  that  if  a traveller  has  it  in 
his  shoes  he  will  never  get  weary. 
On  the  Lower  Rhine  it  is  placed  in 
wreaths  on  the  roofs  as  a general 
protection.  Its  sap  is  esteemed  of 
special  potency — it  being  the  elf’s 
or  the  Baptist’s  blood — and  is  some- 
times mixed  with  beer.  In  Wales 
St.  John’s  wort  is  sometimes  made 
into  a tea  which  produces  a certain 
exhilaration.  In  France  one  may 
often  see  the  harvesters  having  their 
hats  decorated  with  it.  It  is  held 
sacred  by  many  in  the  Levant, 
where  it  is  a current  superstition 
that  the  plague  is  sure  to  leave  a 
city  on  St.  John’s  Day. 

It  was  natural  that  any  plant 
wrhich  produced  a marked  effect 
upon  the  human  constitution  should 
become  an  object  of  superstition. 
There  is  a Chinese  legend  mentioned 
by  Schleiden,  which  relates  that  a 
pious  hermit,  who  in  his  wratchings 
and  prayers  had  often  been  over- 
taken by  sleep  so  that  his  eyelids 
had  closed,  in  holy  wrath  against 
this  weakness  of  the  flesh  tore  the 
lids  from  his  eyes  and  threw  them 


on  the  ground.  But  a god  caused 
a tea  shrub  to  spring  out  of  them, 
the  leaves  of  which  exhibit  the  form 
of  an  eyelid  bordered  with  lashes, 
and  possess  the  gift  of  hindering 
sleep.  This  legend  may  be  ancient, 
but  there  is  about  it  a flavour  of 
the  controversy  which  occurred  in 
the  East  in  the  fifteenth  century 
whether  it  was  permissible  to  de- 
vout Mussulmen  to  keep  themselves 
awake,  to  recite  the  Alcoran,  by 
eating  coffee  berries. 

Mysterious  in  its  origin,  choosing 
generally  the  most  sacred  trees — 
the  oak  and  the  apple — upon  which 
to  alight,  the  Mistletoe  became,  in 
the  North,  a very  powerful  symbol. 
The  meaning  of  the  Old  Norse  mistil 
is  not  clear  ; Prior  says  mistl  means 
‘different,’ and  tan  ‘twig’ — mistletoe 
being  a twig  different  from  the  tree 
on  which  it  grows.  We  find  in 
India  remains  of  a superstition  con- 
cerning this  parasite,  especially 
when  it  exists  on  the  ill-omened 
Pipal-tree.  In  the  Northern  my- 
thology it  is  associated  with  the 
god  of  sunshine,  Baldur,  who,  as 
the  Eastern  Baal,  the  Russian 
Byelbog,  &c.,  has  appeared  in  many 
mythologies,  and  possibly  gave  a 
name  to  the  Baltic.  Friga,  the 
mother  of  Baldur,  exacted  an  oath 
from  all  things,  except  the  mistle- 
toe— deeming  that  harmless — that 
they  would  never  harm  her  beautiful 
son.  Loki,  hearing  this,  went  to  the 
place  where  all  were  engaged  in 
sports  with  Baldur.  Seeing  one — 
Hod — standing  apart,  Loki  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  shoot  arrows 
like  the  rest.  Hod  replied  that  he 
was  blind  and  unarmed.  Loki  told 
him  he  should  nevertheless  do 
honour  to  Baldur,  and  giving  him 
an  arrow  made  of  the  mistletoe,  di- 
rected him  where  to  cast  it.  It 
pierced  Baldur.  The  mistletoe  was 
in  high  esteem  with  Faust  and 
other  pretenders  to  the  black  art. 
In  the  Tyrol  it  is  believed  to  be 
guarded  by  the  serpent  called  hazel- 
wTorm  (our  blindworm),  and  if  one 
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can  catch,  that  serpent  on  his  watch 
he  will  gain  great  treasure,  besides 
having  the  power  to  become  in- 
visible. In  Austria  the  mistletoe 
is  held  preventive  against  night- 
mare if  laid  on  the  bedroom  door- 
sill. 

Baldur  has  left  his  name  in  va- 
rious flowers  and  plants  in  the 
Northern  countries.  In  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Iceland  there  are 
flowers  (each  different)  popularly 
called  ‘Baldur’s  brow.’  The  bal- 
senbro  of  Skania  is  the  same  as  the 
Baldur’s  brow  (. Anthemis  cotula ) of 
Sweden,  and  suggests  some  common 
origin  with  the  Greek  fiaXaanivrj, 
balsam-plant,  or  fiaXavoe,  oak  or 
acorn.  ‘ The  fires,’  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  ‘lighted  by  the  (Scottish) 
highlanders  on  the  ist  of  May,  in 
compliance  with  a custom  derived 
from  the  pagan  times,  are  termed 
the  Beltane-tree .’ 

There  are  many  plants  which 
bear  in  their  names  traces  of  the 
Northern  deities.  Tyr,  the  god  of 
war — whence  Tiwaesdseg,  Tuesday, 
Dies  Martis,  Mardi — survives  in  the 
Norwegian  tysfiola  (Viola  martis ) 
and  Danish  tyved,  the  spurge-laurel. 
Aconite  is  called  in  Norway  thorjalm 
and  thorhat,  in  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den stormhat,  of  which  our  name 
monk’s-hood  is  partially  a transla- 
tion. Thorpe  has  suggested  that 
wolf’s-bane  is  an  allusion  to  Thor’s 
combat  with  the  wolf.  The  aquatic 
plant  Sjoongia  marina  bears  the 
name  of  Niord’s-glove — Niord  being 
the  god  who  could  still  the  ocean. 
Forniot’s-hand  (called  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  Forneotes-folme ) related  to 
a deity  regarded  with  more  reve- 
rence by  the  Finns.  The  beautiful 
Freyja,  who  has  given  to  Ger- 
man women  the  appellation  frau , 
has  left  her  name  with  the  freyja- 
har  ( Supercilium  Veneris ) ; and  the 
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elf-made  hair  of  Sif,  Thor’s  wife, 
is  celebrated  in  the  sifjar-haddr 
( Sifce  jpep lum ; Boly trichum  aureum ) . 
Odin’s  wife,  Friga  (the  earth),  has 
not  only  named  a constellation  in 
Sweden,  where  in  some  regions 
Orion  is  called  Friga’s  Rok,  i.e. 
distaff,  but  also  the  Orchis  odora- 
tissima , which  is  called  frigghar- 
gras  or  hjona-gras  (marriage- grass). 
Very  many  plants  which  were  held 
sacred  to  Norse  goddesses  had  their 
names  changed  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  honour  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Thus  Niord’s-glove,  and  various 
species  of  orchis  which  have  hand- 
shaped  roots,  are  called  also  Our 
Lady’s  hand,  Mary-hand,  &c.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  all  the 
plants  which  have  ‘ lady  ’ in  their 
names — Lady’s-smock,  Lady’s-slip- 
per,  and  the  like — were  consecrated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  ‘Our  Lady,’ 
and  that  many  of  the  flowers  so 
named  had  a pre-Christian  sanctity 
is  known.  The  black  species  of 
Mary’s-hand  is  called  Satan’  s-hand. 

The  name  Lady’s  Flax  reminds  us 
of  Bertha  watching  over  the  fields 
of  flax,  and  spinning  on  her  distaff. 
The  connection  of  the  distaff  and 
the  spinning  of  flax  with  the  Fates 
is  found  in  the  Southern,  Eastern, 
and  N orthern  mythologies.  In  many 
parts  of  Germany  it  is  held  that  all 
the  flax  must  be  spun  before  Twelfth- 
night,1  as  one  who  spins  thereafter 
is  liable  to  be  bewitched.  In  West- 
phalia it  is  said  the  dwarfs  will  come 
and  destroy  what  is  spun  on 
Twelfth-night.  On  Shrove-Tues- 
day  the  housewife  will  especially 
look  after  her  flax.  If  the  sun 
shines  out  on  New  Year’s  Day  the 
flax  will  be  straight.  In  Bohemia 
it  is  said  if  seven-year-old  children 
dance  in  the  flax  they  will  be  beau- 
tiful. If  one  has  dizziness,  let  him 
or  her  run,  after  sunset,  three  times 
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1 It  was  considered  by  onr  Saxon  ancestors  of  evil  omen  to  spin  on  festival  days, 
afterwards  on  saints’  days ; but  the  spinner  might,  at  least  in  always  sceptical  Prussia, 
avoid  evil  results  by  holding  a crust  of  bread  in  her  mouth,  that  being  possibly  an 
evidence  that  it  was  a ‘ work  of  necessity.’ 
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through  a flax-field  naked,  and,  the 
Brandenburg*  saying  is,  the  flax 
takes  the  dizziness  to  itself.  In 
Thuringia  the  bride  will  place  flax 
in  her  shoe,  that  she  may  never 
come  to  want ; in  Lauenburg  she 
will  tie  a string  of  flax  round 
her  left  leg,  believing  that  it 
will  be  endowed  for  her  benefit 
with  the  marriage  blessing.  In 
Germany  Bertha  was  kindly  to 
spinners,  and  sometimes  poor  girls 
who  made  a precarious  livelihood 
by  spinning,  or  who  by  cruel 
mothers-in-law  were  set  to  difficult 
tasks,  saw  knots  in  their  threads, 
which,  when  they  tried  to  untie 
them,  proved  to  be  of  pure  gold. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  and 
culture  of  many  flowers  to  the  sacred 
associations  which  led  to  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them  from  age  to 
age.  In  Greece  particularly,  made 
up  as  it  was  by  immigrants  from 
the  East,  the  sacred  plants  were 
cultivated.  For  in  Greece  reigned 
the  religion  of  Beauty,  which  could 
include  ail  the  floral  symbols 
and  find  new  languages  in  them. 
There  are  few  of  our  trees  and 
flowers  which  were  not  cultivated 
in  the  gorgeous  gardens  of  Epicurus, 
Cimon,  Pericles,  and  Pisistratus ; 
and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  we 
have  now  their  arts  of  culture,  un- 
less indeed  we  are  to  regard  the 
accounts  given  of  their  ability  to 
diversify  the  shapes  and  colours  of 
fruits  and  to  render  them  stoneless, 
as  fabulous.  That  many  of  their 
garlands  were  made  of  flowers  and 
leaves  whose  sanctity  was  Eastern 
we  know.  Even  in  Rome  such 
wreaths  were  termed  4 Egyptian.’ 
Among  the  flowers  chiefly  used  for 
these  purposes  in  Greece  we  find 
the  rose,  violet,  anemone,  thyme, 
melilot,  hyacinth,  crocus,  yellow- 
lily,  and  yellow  flowers  generally, 
chamomile,  smilax,  cosmosandalon 
(Dor.  for  Hyacinth),  and  the  chrys- 
anthemum. Rustics  used  much 
the  agnus  castus,  with  which  Pro- 


metheus was  crowned.  (The  Spar- 
tans crowned  themselves  with  rushes 
in  the  Promethean  festivals.)  The 
priests  of  Hera  at  Samos  crowned 
themselves  with  laurel,  and  those  of 
Aphrodite  with  myrtle.  In  the 
procession  of  Europa  at  Corinth  a 
crown  of  myrtle,  thirty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, was  borne.  There  was 
a poetic  tradition  surrounding 
nearly  every  tree  or  flower.  The 
young  Greeks  were  convinced  that 
they  could  read  Apollo’s  exclama- 
tions of  woe,  Ai  Ai,  on  the  hyacinth, 
which  sprang  from  the  blood  of  the 
friend  he  had  accidentally  slain ; 
though  some  said  that  these  were 
the  initials  of  Ajax,  and  that  the 
flower  sprang  from  his  blood.  The 
laurel,  narcissus,  myrtle,  cypress, 
and  pine  were  transformed  nymphs 
or  beautiful  youths ; the  rose  sprang 
from  the  bath  of  Aphrodite  ; the 
mulberry  was  red  with  the  blood 
of  loving  hearts  ; even  the  mint 
had  once,  in  a divine  form,  been 
beloved  by  Pluto  ; and  the  humble 
cabbage  was  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  tears  of  Lycurgus.  The 
platane  (the  tree  which  Xerxes 
loaded  with  ornaments  in  Lydia) 
was  said  to  have  sprung  up  on 
the  spot  where  Zeus  had  reclined 
on  landing  with  Europa  from 
the  sea,  in  the  Gortynian  terri- 
tory. Pliny  says  the  plane-tree 
was  planted  at  the  tomb  of 
Diomede  when  his  companions 
were  turned  into  sea-fowl.  The 
long  life  and  grandeur  of  this  tree 
would  naturally  call  superstitions 
about  it.  In  Lycia  there  was  one 
the  cavity  in  which  formed  a room 
eighty- one  feet  wide,  in  which 
Licinius  Mucinus,  pro-consul,  en- 
tertained eighteen  persons  of  his 
retinue  at  a banquet.  While  in 
Italy  the  plane-trees  were  often 
dwarfs,  on  the  Bosporus  they  are 
giants,  the  largest  being  90  feet 
in  height  and  1 50  feet  in  circum- 
ference, its  age  being  estimated  at 
1,500  years.  The  rose-coloured 
lotos  (melilotos)  was  said  by  Pan- 
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crates  io  have  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  the  lion  slain  by  the  Empe- 
ror Adrian,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  story  was  the  modification  of 
an  earlier  myth.  To  this  day  it  is 
said  that  truffles,  much  liked  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,  are  in  Greece 
hunted  after  with  divining-rods. 
The  vine  was  especially  sacred. 
Sprung,  as  the  Locrians  said,  from 
a bit  of  wood  magically  conveyed 
by  a wolf — produced  miraculously, 
according  to  others,  near  Olympia, 
where  the  inhabitants  claimed  the 
annual  miracle  of  the  filling  of  three 
sealed  vessels  with  wine  at  the 
Dionysian  festival  — brought  by 
Bacchus  to  mortals,  according  to 
the  more  common  fable,  the  vine 
had  a history  which  led  by  neces- 
sary steps  to  its  symbolical  presence 
in  the  cup  of  the  Eucharist. 

When  Goethe  represents  Mar- 
garet plucking  the  star-flower  and 
crying,  as  its  last  leaf  falls,  ‘ He 
loves  me  ! ’ and  Eaust  saying,  ‘ Let 
this  flower  language  be  thy  heavenly 
oracle  ! ’ he  traced  all  our  drawing- 
room fortune-telling  with  flowers  to 
its  true  source.  Long  ago  flowers 
were  felt  to  be  the  natural  sym- 
bols of  gentle  affections  and  noble 
aspirations  with  their 

Uselessness  divinest, 

Of  a use  the  finest. 

Transmitted  from  earlier,  adopted 
by  later  religions — passing  from 
pagan  temples  to  be  cultivated  in 
convent  walls — the  common  flowers 
of  our  gardens  have  reached  us  as 
an  imperishable  trust  bequeathed  by 
the  first  intimations  of  a Supreme 
Love  to  the  mind  of  man.  These 
floral  optimists  have  preached  their 
evangel  of  hope  through  the  winter 
of  fear  ; and  the  terrors  pictured  by 
priestcraft  have  been  covered  over 
by  their  soft  and  irresistible  invasion 
of  every  church  festival,  their  smil- 
ing sympathy  with  the  bride,  their 
power  to  wreathe  with  beauty  the 
coffin  and  the  grave.  It  is  remark- 
able how  little  ill  has  ever  been 


believed  of  them.  Except  a few 
names  given  with  humour  rather 
than  malevolence,  as  devil’s  apron 
and  devil’s  leaf  (daoun  setan,  as  the 
nettle  is  called  by  the  natives  of 
Timor),  there  are  few  which  have 
ever  suggested  diabolism ; chick- 
weed,  pig-wort,  pickpocket,  snap- 
dragon, Jack-in- the-pulpit,  and  the 
like,  are  at  worst  nicknames ; but 
as  a general  thing  even  poisonous 
flowers — as  aconite,  called  wolf’s- 
bane,  monk’s-hood,  &c. — have,  been 
regarded  from  the  optimistic  point 
of  view.  The  fatal  thangin-nut  of 
Madagascar  is  believed  to  be  a divine 
plant,  given  to  be  a test  of  the  right 
or  wrong  of  an  accusation.  It 
was  not  with  antipathy  that  the 
Egyptians  regarded  the  frail  ane- 
mone as  a symbol  of  sickness.  It 
is  notable  that  most  of  the  sacred 
plants  have  been  rather  weeds  and 
parasites  than  flowers.  Perhaps 
if  we  could  cross-examine  some 
brother  of  the  stone  age  as  to 
his  preference  for  John’s  wort,  he 
would  express  himself  as  nearly  as 
he  could  in  the  language  of  a pas- 
sage written  by  Hawthorne  amidst 
his  conflicts  with  the  squash-bugs 
in  his  garden.  ‘ Why  is  it,  I won- 
der,’ asks  Hawthorne,  ‘ that  Nature 
has  provided  such  a host  of  enemies 
for  every  useful  esculent,  while  the 
weeds  are  suffered  to  grow  un- 
molested, and  are  provided  with 
such  tenacity  of  life  aud  such 
methods  of  propagation  that  the 
gardener  must  maintain  a continual 
struggle,  or  they  will  hopelessly 
overwhelm  him  P What  hidden 
virtue  is  in  these  things,  that  it  is 
granted  to  sow  themselves  with  the 
wind,  and  to  grapple  the  earth  with 
this  immitigable  stubbornness,  and 
to  flourish  in  spite  of  obstacles,  and 
never  to  suffer  blight  beneath  any 
sun  or  shade,  but  always  to  mock 
their  enemies  with  the  same  wicked 
luxuriance  ? There  is  a sort  of  sa- 
credness about  them.  Perhaps  if 
we  could  penetrate  Nature’s  secrets, 
we  should  find  that  what  we  call 
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weeds  are  more  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  world  than  the 
most  precious  fruit  or  grain.’ 

A few  flowers  of  ill  omen  must 
he  mentioned.  The  marigold,  which 
the  French  call  soucis  (cares),  is 
rigidly  excluded  from  the  flowers 
with  which  the  German  maidens 
tell  their  fortunes,  as  also  is  the 
calendula,  as  it  is  thought  they 
are  unfavourable  to  love.  The 
poppy  has  long  been  a symbol  of 
death — ‘ the  sister  of  sleep.’  The 
crocus  (the  flower  into  which  the 
friend  of  Smilax  was  transformed) 
must,  the  Austrian  peasants  say,  be 
plucked  only  by  healthy  young  girls 
or  strong  men,  as  it  tends  to  draw 
away  the  strength ; and  it  may  be 
worthy  of  remark  that  homoeopathy 
prescribes  crocus  for  female  weak- 
ness. Ox-eye,  or  maudelyne-wort, 
has  a bad  effect  on  cattle  that  eat 
it.  Notwithstanding  the  wonderful 
virtues  everywhere  ascribed  to  four- 
leaved clover,  the  finder  of  the  five- 
leaved will  have  bad  luck.  These 
are  about  all  the  ill-omened  flowers. 
There  are,  indeed,  circumstances 
under  which  all  flowers  are  inju- 
rious. They  must  not  be  laid  on 
the  bed  of  a sick  person,  accord- 
ing to  a Silesian  superstition.  In 
Westphalia  and  Thuringia  it  is 
said  no  child  under  a year  old  must 
be  permitted  to  wreathe  itself  with 
flowers,  or  it  will  die  soon  ; and  in 
the  Erzgebirge,  it  is  added,  such 
flowers  will  entirely  lose  their  fra- 
grance. Flowers  must,  according 
to  a common  German  saying,  in  no 
case  be  laid  on  the  mouth  of  a corpse, 
since  the  dead  man  may  chew  them, 
which  would  make  him  a ‘ Nacli- 
zehrer,’  or  one  who  draws  his  rela- 
tives to  the  grave  after  him.  To 
dream  of  white  flowers  prognosti- 
cates death;  and  if  a white  rose 
bush  puts  forth  unexpectedly,  it  is 
a sign  of  a death  in  the  nearest 
house.  One  who  throws  a rose  into 
a grave  will  waste  away.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that 
flowers  and  plants  which  were 


usually  associated  with  death  were 
by  no  means  considered  ill-omened, 
but  often  the  reverse.  Thus  the 
rosemary,  while  in  many  countries 
it  has  been  strewn  on  graves — 

There’s  rosemary  for  you — that’s  for 
remembrance — 

yet,  in  Thuringia,  is  twined  with 
bridal  wreaths,  and  worn  at  con- 
firmation. It  is  used  in  some  regions 
also  as  a diviner  in  love  affairs. 
We  have  seen  that  the  same  as- 
sociation with  death  pertains  to  the 
myrtle,  of  which  the  normal  bridal 
wreath  in  Germany  is  made.  Even 
the  saffron,  which  has  an  equivocal 
reputation  in  Austria — and  though 
to  the  Greeks  it  symbolised  the 
unrequited  love  of  Crocus — was  re- 
garded in  the  far  East  as  an  omen 
of  good  to  one  on  whose  grave  it 
bloomed  ; and  the  Swiss  mothers 
twine  the  1 safronprintanier  ’ around 
the  necks  of  their  children  to  keep 
them  from  harm — this  superstition 
being  engendered  by  the  love  of 
that  flower  for  snowy  peaks. 

The  symbolism  of  the  Rose  is 
puzzling.  Why  should  it  have  been 
in  ancient  Egypt  the  token  of 
silence  ? It  preserved  this  signi- 
ficance in  Greece,  where  Eros  was 
represented  offering  a rose  to  the 
god  of  silence.  In  the  Tyrol  we 
find  it  held  that  the  rose-gall 
produces  sleep.  Stratagem  as  well 
as  love  delights  in  silence,  and  the 
rose  appears  on  Roman  shields. 
Thence  it  appeared  with  the  cross 
as  the  device  of  Luther  and  the 
symbol  of  the  Rosicrucians  ( sub  rosa 
crux),  to  find  its  way,  as  a symbol 
of  secret  bands,  until  it  became  the 
badges  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and 
gave  us  our  phrase  sub  rosa.  Re- 
lated, probably,  to  its  symbolism  of 
silence  is  its  relation  in  some  coun- 
tries to  death.  The  Arabians  have 
a legend  of  a garden  of  mystical 
roses  once  planted  by  King  Shaddad, 
and  now  lost  and  buried  in  their 
desert.  The  Chinese  plant  it  over 
graves,  and  it  was  a frequent  emblem 
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on  Greek  and  Roman  tombs.  The 
reverence  with  which  the  Jews 
spoke  of  ‘ the  Rose  of  Sharon  ’ is 
repeated  in  the  esteem  of  their  de- 
scendants for  ‘the  rose  of  Jericho’ 
— which,  from  its  ability  to  recover 
life  after  apparent  death,  became  the 
natural  emblem  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion.1 The  flower  thus  called  is  not 
truly  a rose,  but  is  placed  by  Lin- 
naeus in  the  i st  order,  Siliculosa ; 
15  th  class,  Tetr  adynamia.  Its 
earliest  mention  is  in  Jesus- Sirach, 
24 ; and  it  and  its  representatives 
have  been  called  Anastatica  (re- 
surrection-flower) , Hierochuntica, 
Rosa  Hierosolymitana,  Rosa  S. 
Mariae,  and  French  Jerosi.  The 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  re- 
ported that  it  marked  every  spot 
where  Mary  and  Joseph  rested  on 
the  flight  into  Egypt.  The  e rose 
of  Jericho  ’ certainly  has  a remark- 
able power  of  resuscitation,  one 
brought  by  the  Templars  from  the 
East  having  bloomed  after  700 years. 
The  Turks  say  that  the  rose  is 
coloured  with  the  blood  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  they  will  never  let 
one  lie  on  the  ground.  There  is 
an  Eastern  superstition  that,  on  a 
certain  charmed  day  of  the  year, 
the  rose  has  a heart  of  gold. 

The  Catholic  ‘rosary,’  or  Rosen- 
kranz,  suggests  the  possibility  that 
originally  the  worshippers  counted 
their  prayers  with  roses,  or  perhaps 
rose-apples.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  the  floral  name  was 
metaphorically  given  to  prayers 
considered  beautiful,  after  the 
Oriental  style  which  named  Saadi’s 
work  ‘Rose-garden.’  At  any  rate 
the  larger  beads  were  called  roses. 
The  rose  was  held  to  be  the 
favourite  flower  of  Holda,  often 
called  ‘ Frau  Rose,’  or  ‘ Mutter 


Rose.’  It  was  partly  transferred, 
with  all  other  symbols  of  Holda,  to 
the  Madonna,  who  is  frequently 
called  ‘ Marienroschen.’  She  dries 
her  veil  on  a rose-bush,  which 
thenceforth  bears  no  more  roses. 
But  there  has  been  a tendency  to 
associate  the  white  rose  with  the 
Virgin  Mary,  that  being  chiefly 
chosen  for  her  fete  days,  while  the 
more  earthly  feelings  associated  with 
‘ Frau  Rose  ’ are  still  represented 
in  the  superstitions  connected  with 
the  red  rose.  If  a white  rose  bloom 
in  autumn,  it  denotes  an  early  death ; 
if  a red,  an  early  marriage.  The 
red  rose,  it  is  held,  will  not  bloom 
over  a grave.  In  Posen  the  ‘ rose- 
apple  ’ is  carried  by  the  maiden  in 
her  breast  to  keep  her  lover  true. 
In  Thuringia  she  who  has  several 
lovers  may  name  rose  leaves  after 
them  and  scatter  them  on  water ; 
the  leaf  that  sinks  last  is  that  of 
her  truest  lover  or  predestined  hus- 
band. Some  of  the  superstitions 
concerning  the  rose  in  Germany  are 
singular;  as,  for  instance,  the  custom 
found  in  some  places  of  throwing 
rose-leaves  on  a coal-fire  for  good 
luck,  and  the  saying  that  a rose- 
bush pruned  on  St.  John’s  Day  will 
bloom  again  in  the  autumn.  The 
relation  of  the  flower  to  blood  is 
widely  believed.  Thus  one  may 
find  in  France  and  Italy,  as  well  as 
Germany,  the  saying  that  a drop 
of  one’s  blood  buried  under  a rose- 
bush will  bring  rosy  cheeks.2  The 
rose  is  associated  with  an  ancient 
charm  once  universal  in  Germany, 
still  frequent  in  Suabia  and  West- 
phalia, against  nose-bleeding,  and 
indeed  all  kinds  of  haemorrhages. 
This  formula  in  Westphalia  runs 
thus:  ‘Abek,  Wabek,  Fabek : in 
Christ’s  garden  stand  three  red 


1 The  natives  of  Mexico  find  a similar  significance  in  their  ‘resurrection-plant/ 
which  has  a more  remarkable  power  of  recuperation  than  any  other.  After  lying 
about  for  months,  brown  and  shrivelled,  it  requires  only  a few  moments  in  a cup  of 
water  to  expand  to  its  original  form  and  recover  its  colour.  Euphorbia,  or  Medusa- 
head,  also  blooms  (in  warm  water)  after  apparent  death. 

* There  was  an  old  custom  of  nurses  to  put  a drop  of  human  blood  in  a new-born 
child’s  bath  to  insure  it  rosy  cheeks. 
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roses — one  for  the  good  God,  tlie 
other  for  God’s  blood,  the  third  for 
the  angel  Gabriel : blood,  I pray  yon 
cease  to  flow ! ’ In  Snabia  it  is 
said : c On  our  Lord  Jesus’  grave 
spring  three  roses — the  first  is  Hope, 
the  second  Patience,  the  third  God’s 
Will : blood,  I pray  you  be  still ! ’ 
Sometimes  again  it  is,  4 In  God’s 
garden  bloom  three  roses — Blood- 
drop,  Blood-stop,  and  Blood-still,’ 
&c.  These  runes  have  curious  mo- 
difications. In  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
a German  named  Stretger  last  year 
committed  murder  and  afterwards 
suicide.  In  his  room  was  found  the 
following  charm  against  haemor- 
rhage : 4 At  the  grave  of  Christ 
bloom  three  flowers : the  first  is 
Jugend  ; the  second  is  Tugend ; the 
third  is  Subel.  Repeat  three 
times  and  the  blood  will  cease 
to  flow.’  I have  somewhere  met 
with  a legend  that  the  thorn- crown 
of  Christ  was  made  from  rose -briar, 
and  that  the  drops  of  blood  that 
started  under  it  and  fell  to  the 
ground  blossomed  to  roses ; the 
fable  has  been  recalled  to  me  by  the 
felicitous  lines  of  the  American 
poetess  (Mrs.  Howe)  : 

Men  saw  the  thorns  on  Jesus’  brow, 

But  angels  saw  the  roses. 

A similar  idea  pervades  the  story 
of  DornrdscJien,  or  Bose -Bud , who 
sleeps  in  a palace  surrounded  by 
formidable  thorn-thickets,  in  which 
all  who  approach  perish  save  the 
true  prince,  to  whom  the  thorns  are 
roses,  through  which  he  passes  with 
ease.  There  is,  by  the  way,  in  the 
same  legend,  as  it  originally  appears 
in  the  Edda  of  Ssemund,  a curious 
reminiscence  of  the  Oriental  sym- 
bolism which  connected  the  rose 
with  silence  and  sleep.  When  Sigurd 
then  enters  the  castle  and  arouses 
Brynhilda,  she  tells  the  story  of  her 
trance  in  these  words  : 4 Two  kings 
contended;  one  hight  Hialmgunner, 
and  he  was  old  but  of  mickle  might, 
and  Odin  had  promised  him  the 
victory.  I felled  him  in  fight ; but 


Odin  struck  my  head  with  the 
sleepy- thorn,  and  said  I should 
never  be  again  victorious,  and 
should  be  hereafter  wedded.’  The 
flowering  of  the  rose  out  of  a thorn 
seems  to  have  had  a significance  to 
the  Norseman  as  representing  his 
own  character.  In  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  we  get  a notion  of  the 
Beast’s  kindliness  under  his  for- 
midable aspect,  by  his  living* in  a 
rose-garden,  roses  showing  the  good 
heart  of  the  thorn.  Emerson  says 
that  the  English  people  love  this 
story  because  it  is  characteristic  of 
them.  4 The  Englishman  is  a bear 
with  a soft  place  in  his  heart;  he 
says  44  Ho,”  and  helps  you.’ 

The  name  of  the  Lilt  seems  to  be 
related  to  some  old  personifications 
of  the  night,  which  Orpheus  de- 
scribed as  4 the  mother  of  gods  and 
men.’  In  the  Syrian  dialects,  and 
the  Hebrew,  we  have  Lit , Lilleh , 
&c.,  as  denoting  the  evening.  It  is 
probable  that  some  earlier  deifica- 
tion of  the  evening  is  represented 
in  the  Talmudic  legend  of  Lilith, 
Adam’s  first  wife,  whose  fatal  charm 
lay  in  her  golden  hair.  Cold  to  all, 
her  lovers  wasted  away,  and  around 
the  heart  of  each  was  found  a thread 
of  golden  hair.  Selden  is  probably 
correct  in  identifying  Lilith  with 
the  Arabic  Halalatli  and  Assyrian 
Allilat  on  the  one  hand,  and  Luna 
or  Diana  on  the  other.  Of  Allilat 
he  says  {Be  Biis  Syris)  : 4 Quce  non 
alia  est  a Luna  sive  Diana.  Lilith 
etiam  dicta  Judaeis,  quod  ab  eodem 
quo  Halalatli  Arabum  manet  fonte, 
a Lailah  nempe,  quod  nox  est,  unde 
Lilith.’  The  similarity  of  the  name 
to  Deleilah,  and  to  Lilsea,  the  beau- 
tiful nymph  and  daughter  of  Ce- 
phissus,  is  worthy  of  note.  That  the 
cold,  golden-haired  Lilith,  and  the 
chaste,  man-hating  Diana,  should  be 
personifications  of  the  moonlight, 
and  that  their  emblem  should  be  the 
pale,  golden-hearted  lily,  is  not  won- 
derful ; but  it  is  still  more  significant 
when  we  associate  it  with  the  only 
white  lily  known  to  the  Orientals, 
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the  water-lily.  Pliny  and  others 
speak  of  tlie  water-lily  as  one  of 
the  normal  antidotes  to  the  love- 
philtre. 

From  the  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
pilgrims  to  Palestine  have  sought 
to  find  there  the  lily  whose  array 
was  beyond  that  of  4 Solomon  in  all 
his  glory.’  But  the  lily  referred  to 
by  Christ  has  never  been  satisfacto- 
rily ascertained.  The  popular  idea 
that  it  was  the  lily  of  the  valley 
has  been  evolved  from  the  simple 
and  lowly  character  of  Christ,  for 
that  lily,  loving  cold  Norway  best, 
is  unknown  in  tropical  regions.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  certain  that  the 
flower  meant  was  what  we  now  call 
a lily  at  all.  Asphodel,  amaryllis, 
narcissus,  crinum,  and  the  golden 
lily  have  all  had  learned  advo- 
cates for  the  honour  referred  to. 
The  same  obscurity  surrounds  the 
flower  referred  to  so  often  by  Solo- 
mon— ‘He  feedeth  among  the  lilies,’ 

‘ He  shall  be  as  the  dew  upon  the 
lily.’  It  was  probably  through  the 
sanctity  with  which  the  words  of 
Christ  invested  the  lily  that  the 
fleur-de-lis  became  the  emblem  of 
France ; one  legend  being  that  after 
one  of  the  battles  of  the  Crusades 
their  white  banner  was  found 
covered  with  it. 

The  sacred  lily  of  the  East  is  the 
lotus,  there  being  hardly  one  of  the 
Oriental  mythologies  in  which  it 
has  not  a chief  place.  In  Egypt  it 
was  the  throne  of  Osiris,  the  god  of 
day.  In  India,  Vishnu  was  pictured 
in  the  intervals  of  his  avatars  as  a 
beautiful  youth  sleeping  on  the 
star-spotted  serpent,  which  floated 
on  an  azure  sea,  and  clasping  the 
lotus  in  his  hand.  As  Krishna  he 
was  called  ‘ the  lotus-eyed.’  One  of 
the  holiest  volumes  of  Buddha  is 
entitled  ‘ The  White  Lotus  of  the 
Good  Law,’  and  Buddha  bears  lotus- 
flowers  in  both  hands.  The  Syrians 
regarded  it  as  a symbol  of  the 
cradle  of  Moses  ; and  wherever  the 
story  of  the  Deluge  found  its  way 
the  lotus  typified  the  Ark.  Our 


name  for  the  lotus  ( Nymphcea ) seems 
to  refer  to  the  metamorphosis  of 
Lotis  when  pursued  by  Priapus,  as 
related  by  Ovid;  but  it  was  probably 
a tree  signified  in  the  story,  perhaps 
the  Biospy rus  lotus  of  Italy.  The 
water-lily  has  been  invested  by 
poets  with  every  variety  of  signifi- 
cance. It . meant  fertility  on  the 
Nile  and  the  Ganges,  while  to  the 
poets  it  meant  the  soul  drawn  out 
of  evil  matter  and  surmounting  the 
waves  of  sense.  On  the  Bhine-it  is 
said  that  the  Nymphcea  gathered  with 
magical  formulas — of  late,  an  ave 
or  paternoster — is  a charm  against 
witchcraft.  In  Spain  the  lily  has 
been  credited  with  the  power  of 
restoring  those  who  have  been 
transformed  into  animal  shapes. 

The  Snowdrop  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  a sacred  flower,  as  the 
first  sign  of  the  returning  life  of 
nature  piercing  the  snow  (French, 
perce-neige) . It  was  consecrated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  On  her  Ascen- 
sion-day, formerly,  the  image  of 
Mary  was  removed  from  the  altars, 
and  the  vacant  spot  where  each 
had  stood  was  strewn  with  snow- 
drops. 

The  Gnaphalium  (amaranth,  the 
Helichrysum  of  Pliny,  and  the 
chrysanthemon  described  by  Dio- 
scorides  as  used  for  chaplets),  which 
we  know  under  so  many  common 
names — cat’s-foot,  chastity,  ever- 
lasting— has  long  symbolised  im- 
mortality in  Catholic  countries,  and 
is  gathered  on  Ascension  Day  to  be 
hung  over  the  door  of  house  and 
stable  as  a charm  against  various 
evils,  but  especially  lightning.  It 
was  this  flower  that  Emerson  laid 
on  the  grave  of  his  friend  Thoreau. 

‘ There  is,’  he  said,  ‘a  flower  known 
to  botanists,  one  of  the  same  genus 
with  our  summer  plant  called  “ life 
everlasting,”  a Gnaphalium , like 
that  which  grows  on  the  most  in- 
accessible cliffs  of  the  Tyrolese 
mountains,  where  the  chamois  dare 
hardly  venture,  and  which  the 
hunter,  tempted  by  its  beauty  and 
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his  love  (for  it  is  immensely  valued 
by  the  Swiss  maidens),  climbs  the 
cliffs  to  gather,  and  is  sometimes 
found  dead  at  the  foot  with  the 
flower  in  his  hand.  It  is  called  by 
the  botanists  Gnaphalium  leonto - 
podium , but  by  the  Swiss  Fdelweisse , 
which  signifies  noble  purity.  Tho- 
reau  seemed  to  me  to  be  living  in 
the  hope  to  gather  this  plant,  which 
belonged  to  him  of  right.’  The 
value  set  on  it  by  the  Swiss  is  for 
Ascension  Day  wreaths,  said  to 
have  power  sometimes  to  render  the 
wearer  invisible.  It  is  a Suabian 
belief  that  one  who,  on  Friday  of 
the  full-moon,  pulls  this  flower  up 
by  the  root,  and,  folding  it  in  a 
white  cloth,  wears  it  against  the 
naked  breast,  will  be  made  bullet- 
proof. 

Some  beautiful  German  legends 
are  connected  with  the  Strawberry, 
which  was  a favourite  fruit  of 
Frio-a,  the  goddess  of  the  summer. 
As  was  afterwards  said  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  Paradise,  Friga 
was  said  to  go  a-berrying  with  the 
children  on  St.  John’s  Day.  On 
that  day  no  mother  who  has  lost 
her  child  will  taste  a strawberry, 
for  then  her  child  will  get  none  in 
Paradise.  Mary  will  say,  £ Stand 
behind  ; your  sweet-toothed  mother 
has  eaten  yours  already.’  Friga 
and  her  little  companions  pick 
strawberries ' so  rapidly,  that  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  all  their  baskets 
are  full.  In  Bavaria  it  is  said  elves 
come  to  milk  the  cows,  in  return 
blessing  the  animals  with  abund- 
ance of  milk.  These  elves  being 
very  fond  of  strawberries,  the  shep- 
herds tie  baskets  of  them  between 
the  cows’  horns.  The  Giibich,  or 
dwarf-king,  is  said  in  Hanover  al- 
ways to  have  strawberries  and 
raspberries  on  his  table.  In  Ba- 
varia it  is  related  that  a little  straw- 
berry girl  met  an  old  woman 
clothed  entirely  with  moss,  and 
soon  after  found  all  her  berries  had 
changed  to  gold.  There  is  a story 
very  popular  in  the  Tyrol,  but 
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found  with  modifications  through- 
out Germany,  that  a little  brother 
and  sister,  while  picking  straw- 
berries, met  a noble  woman  of  shin- 
ing raiment  and  with  a crown 
brighter  than  the  sun.  It  was  the 
mother  of  Christ.  The  little  girl 
arose  respectfully,  but  the  boy  went 
on  eating  strawberries.  The  woman 
gave  the  girl  a golden  box,  the  boy 
a black  one.  The  boy  found  in  his 
two  black  worms,  which,  becoming 
longer  and  longer,  wound  them- 
selves around  him,  and  led  him  for 
ever  into  the  dark  forest ; but  out 
of  the  girl’s  box  came  two  angels, 
which  flew  with  her  to  Paradise 
(Mannhardt). 

The  common  Clover,  which  was 
used  in  ancient  Greek  festivals,  was 
regarded  by  the  Germans  as  sacred 
chiefly  when  four-leaved.  There 
is,  indeed,  in  the  vicinity  of  Alten- 
burg  a superstition  that  if  a farmer 
take  home  with  him  a handful 
of  clover  from  the  four  corners 
of  his  neighbour’s  field,  it  will  go 
well  with  his  cattle  during  the 
year ; but  the  normal  belief  is  that 
the  four- leaved  clover,  on  account 
of  its  cross-form,  is  endowed  with 
magical  virtues,  rendering  one  who 
carries  it  about  with  him  successful 
at  play,  and  able  to  detect  the  proxi- 
mity of  evil  spirits.  In  Bohemia 
it  is  said  that  if  a maiden  manages 
to  put  it  into  the  shoe  of  her  lover 
without  his  knowledge  when  he  is 
going  on  any  journey,  he  will  be 
sure  to  return  to  her.  In  the  Tyrol 
the  lover  puts  it  under  his  pillow  to 
dream  of  the  beloved.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve,  especially,  one  who  has  it 
may  see  witches.  Plucked  with  a 
gloved  hand  and  taken  to  a lunatic 
without  anyone  else  perceiving  it, 
it  cures  madness.  It  also  prevents 
one  from  being  drafted  for  military 
service. 

The  Violet  had  its  greatest  re- 
putation among  those  races  of  the 
East  whose  religions  were  rather 
emotional  than  mystical.  The  Ara- 
bian poets  bade  the  wealthy  and 
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ambitions  learn  humility  from  this 
lowly  wayside  preacher.  In  Mo- 
hammedan countries  it  acquired  a 
sanctity  on  account  of  their  Pro- 
phet’s fondness  for  it.  ‘ As  my 
religion  is  above  others,’  he  said, 

‘ so  is  the  excellence  of  the  odour 
of  violets  above  other  odours  : it  is 
as  warmth  in  winter  and  coolness 
in  midsummer.’  It  is  likely  that  it 
was  from  some  long  foreground  of 
popular  homage  that  the  violet  be- 
came the  badge  of  medieeval  min- 
strels. In  the  poetical  contests  of 
Toulouse  the  prize  was  a golden 
violet.  Its  kindred  have  been 
translated  into  interior  meanings, 
as  their  names  show — pansies  {pen- 
sees'),  heart’s -ease,  herb -trinity. 
The  only  German  superstitions  con- 
nected with  it  are  to  be  found  in 
Brandenburg  and  Silesia,  where  it 
is  said  to  cure  ague  if  one  chews 
the  first  violet  he  sees  ; and  in  Thu- 
ringia, where  it  wields  a charm 
against  harm  from  the  black-art. 
There  are  few  flowers  whose  popu- 
larity is  more  creditable  to  human 
nature  than  the  violet.  Except 
that  in  some  regions  of  the  East  it 
has  been  used  to  flavour  sherbets, 
and  that  in  Scotland  it  has  been 
used  as  a cosmetic,  thought  for- 
merly to  be  favourable  to  the  com- 
plexion, it  has  been  universally 
cherished  for  its  modest  beauty  and 
its  delicate  fragrance  alone. 

The  Germans  cannot  be  included 
under  Wordsworth’s  ban  on  those 
to  whom  a Primrose  is  a yellow 
primrose  and  nothing  more.  It 
may  not  be  a very  spiritual  trea- 
sure which  they  see  in  its  gold,  but 
no  flower  has  had  in  that  country 
so  wide  an  association  with  preter- 
natural wealth.  Its  German  name, 

‘ Schiiisselblume,’  or  key-flower,  is 
indeed  strictly  referable  to  its  legen- 
dary connection  with  hidden  gold. 
The  myth,  as  told  in  various  sagas, 
affirms  that  Bertha  entices  some 
favoured  child  by  exquisite  prim- 
roses to  a doorway  overgrown  with 
flowers.  This  is  the  door  to  an 


enchanted  castle.  When  the  key- 
flower  touches  it  the  door  gently 
opens,  and  the  favoured  mortal 
passes  to  a room  with  vessels 
covered  over  with  primroses,  in 
which  are  treasures  of  gold  or 
jewels.  When  the  treasure  is 
secured  the  primroses  must  be 
replaced,  otherwise  the  finder  will 
be  for  ever  followed  by  a black 
dog.  The  superstition  survives  in 
England  only  in  the  country  name 
of  the  cowslip,  ‘fairy-cup’ — i.e.  a 
cup  holding  fairy  gifts.  Another 
form  of  the  fable  is  that  the  flowers 
are  blue — the  azure  of  the  sky, 
which  is  Bertha’s  blue  eye — and  the 
treasures  held  by  forget-me-nots. 
When  the  treasures  have  been  taken, 
in  this  case,  a voice  is  heard,  say® 
ing,  ‘ Forget  not  the  flowers  ’ — i.e. 
to  replace  them  carefully  — and 
thence  that  flower  is  named  the 
forget-me-not.  As  serpents  usually 
guarded  such  treasures,  the  names 
scorpion-grass,  viper’s  bugloss,  for 
similar  flowers  are  significant.  In 
other  regions,  again,  the  treasures 
are  hid  under  flax,  in  which  form 
of  the  myths  one  may  detect  a 
fable  of  industry,  like  that  of  the 
farmer  who  told  his  sons  of  a trea- 
sure hidden  in  their  field,  which 
turned  out  to  be  gained  by  working 
it.  In  Waldeck  it  is  the  rose  under 
whose  silence  the  treasure  is  con- 
cealed. 

The  Aloe  still  preserves  its  sanc- 
tity in  various  parts  of  the  East. 
The  Persian  Dervish  sings  : 

Ah,  I flame  as  aloes  do ! 

and  it  is  swung  from  Egyptian 
censers.  The  worshippers  often 
pass  aloe  from  one  to  another,  each 
kissing  it  and  touching  his  forehead 
with  it.  The  Mohammedans  plant 
it  around  venerated  tombs ; and  if 
a Mussulman  has  made  a pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Prophet,  the 
honour  is  claimed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  aloe  at  his  door.  The  J ews 
of  Cairo  hang  it  over  their  thresholds 
to  keep  away  evil  spirits.  The 
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origin  of  the  aloe’s  sanctity  is  pro- 
bably indicated  in  its  Arabic  name, 
saber  (patience),  the  allusion  being 
to  its  long  waiting  for  its  blossom. 
At  the  monastery  on  Mount  Saber 
the  aloe  is  venerated.  The  belief 
that  it  blossoms  once  a century  is 
cherished  in  the  East ; and  the  cer- 
tainly long  interval  between  its 
blossoms,  and  the  little  aid  it  de- 
mands, made  it  a symbol  of  the 
sleep  of  death  and  the  resurrection. 

Chamomile,  still  drunk  as  a tea 
in  English  cottages  for  various  ail- 
ments, had  a place  among  the 
magically-endowed  plants  in  ancient 
Greece,  where  it  was  used  in  reli- 
gious festivals.  Wreaths  of  it  are 
in  Eastern  Prussia  gathered  on  St. 
John’s  Day,  and  hung  up  in  houses 
against  storms.  In  the  Erzgebirge 
much  virtue  is  ascribed  to  chamomile 
tea  ; and  in  various  other  regions 
of  Germany  it  is  a favourite  diviner 
of  love  affairs. 

In  reading  accounts  of  the  witch 
trials,  especially  those  of  the  south 
of  England,  one  can  hardly  help  re- 
marking that  in  tbe  antics  by  which 
the  so-called  witches  imposed  upon 
their  neighbours  the  plants  used  by 
them  are  almost  always  Rue  and 
Vervain.  There  is  now  little  doubt 
that  the  circles  and  signs  of  pre- 
tended magic  used  by  the  hags 
were  relics  of  early  pagan  rites. 
Rue  was  supposed  to  have  a potent 
effect  on  the  eye — even  more  than 
euphrasy,  or  eyebright — bestowing 
second- sight,  and  it  is  still  regarded 
in  some  regions  as  a specific  for 
dim  eyes.  So  sacred  was  the  regard 
in  which  it  was  once  held  in  these 
islands  that  we  find  the  missionaries 
sprinkling  holy- water  from  brushes 
made  of  it,  for  which  cause  it  -was 
called  ‘ herb  of  grace.’  There  is  a 
reminiscence  of  this  in  Drayton’s 
description  of  an  incantation : 


Then  sprinkles  she  the  juice  of  me, 

With  nine  drops  of  the  midnight  dew 

Prom  binary 1 distilling. 

Milton  represents  Michael  as 
purging  Adam’s  eyes  with  it. 
Shakespeare  may  be  right  in  con- 
necting rue  with  ‘ ruth,’  because  of 
its  bitterness ; the  word  itself  is 
from  Gr.  j ovrrj,  A.-S.  rude.  The  only 
region  on  the  Continent  where  any 
superstition  concerning  rue  is  found 
resembling  the  form  it  assumed  in 
England,  as  affecting  the  eye,  is  in 
the  Tyrol,  where  it  is  one  of  five 
plants — the  others  being  broom- 
straw,  agrimony,  maiden-hair,  and 
ground-ivy — which  are  bound  to- 
gether and  believed,  if  carried  about, 
to  enable  the  bearer  to  see  witches, 
or,  if  laid  over  the  door,  to  keep 
any  witch  who  shall  seek  to  enter 
fastened  on  the  threshold.  It  is 
reverenced  by  the  rustic  population 
of  Posen,  where  it  is  said  to  heal 
serpent-bites,  and  where  it  is  buried 
with  children.  Rue,  crane’s-bill, 
and  willow  are  the  three  essentials 
of  a magic  wreath,  which  generally 
consists  of  nine  kinds  of  plants, 
made  by  the  maidens  of  Voigtland, 
with  which  to  test  the  number  of 
years  they  are  to  remain  single. 
Walking  backward  to  a tree,  they 
throw  the  wreath  over  their  heads, 
until  it  remains  hanging  on  the 
tree ; each  failure  represents  another 
year  in  the  interval  before  marriage. 
The  connection  of  agrimony2 3  with 
rue  in  the  Tyrol  as  conferring  pre- 
ternatural vision  is  curious,  when 
we  remember  that  its  name  is  a 
corruption  of  argomony,  the  flower 
of  Argos,  who  kept  his  hundred 
eyes  in  good  condition  with  it. 

The  renown  of  vervain  may  be 
traced  to  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
where  it  was  borne  by  ambassadors 
on  treaties  Bf  peace.  It  was  sacred 
to  the  god  of  war,  representing 


1 Lunaria,  or  moon-wort,  somewhat  moon-shaped,  and  once  supposed  to  cure  the 
madness  so  widely  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

2 In  Suabia  it  is  said  that  he  who  sows  agrimony  early  or  late  will  always  have 
stout  blood. 
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bis  more  merciful  mood,  pos- 
sibly because  it  loves  human 
dwellings.  It  became  associated 
with  the  war-god  of  Germany,  who, 
being  also  a lightning-god,  was 
supposed  to  avert  the  thunderbolt 
from  a house  protected  by  it.  It 
is  directly  associated  with  Tyr 
in  the  Bohemian  superstition  that 
vervain  and  rue  boiled  together, 
and  the  liquid  poured  on  a gun- 
flint,  will  render  the  shot  as  sure 
to  take  effect  as  any  ‘ Freischiitz  ’ 
could  desire.  In  the  same  country 
vervain  which  has  touched  a St. 
John’s  fire  snaps  iron.  The  Druids 
called  vervain  ‘ holy  herb.’  They 
gathered  it  at  the  rising  of  the 
dog-star,  from  spots  upon  which 
neither  sun  nor  moon  ever  shone, 
and  bestowed  on  the  earth  sacrifices 
of  honey  to  compensate  it  for  the 
deprivation.  Its  reputation  was 
sufficient  in  Ben  Jou son’s  day  for 
him  to  write  : 

Bring  your  garlands,  and  ■with  reverence 
place 

The  vervain  on  the  altar. 

Even  yet,  in  some  districts  of 
England,  children  may  be  seen 
with  vervain  twined  about  their 
necks,  little  knowing  how  nearly  it 
has  been  related  in  times  of  witch- 
craft to  a halter. 

The  country  people  in  naming  the 
Daisy,  or  day’s-eye,  have  forestalled 
Hie  poets.  Of  all  other  flowers  this 
‘unassuming  common -place  of 
nature,’  as  Wordsworth  calls  it,  has 
been  the  favourite  with  our  poets. 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Ben  Jonson,  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
and  others  of  less  fame,  have  cele- 
brated its  humble  beauty.  In 
early  days  it  was  held  in  supersti- 
tious regard,  chiefly  on  account  of 
its  star  form,  and  is*  to-day  the 
favourite  flower  of  the  German 
maidens  in  prognosticating  their 
love  fortunes.  In  Thuringia  the 
saying  runs  that  one  who  has  had 
a tooth  out  must  eat  three  daisies  to 
secure  himself  from  toothache  for 


the  future.  As  one  of  the  flowers 
of  Bertha,  the  daisy  was  adopted 
for  St.  Margaret,  and  became  the 
favourite  of  tbe  cloisters,  as  Mar- 
garet, Paquerette,  or  Easter-flower 
in  France,  and  Michaelmas- daisy  in 
England. 

The  Thistle  was  valued  for  magi- 
cal purposes.  It  must  be  gathered  in 
silence.  It  was  sacred  to  Thor, 
and  its  blossom  receives  its  colour 
from  the  lightning,  from  which  it 
defends.  The  disease  known  among 
the  poorest  classes  of  Poland  as  elf- 
lock  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
evil  demons,  and  it  is  said  that  if  one 
buries  thistle- seed  it  will  gradually 
disappear.  It  is  said  to  be  pro- 
duced from  a thistle-seed,  and  old 
wives  crush  it  off  with  a sharp 
stone — a knife,  or  anything  related 
to  our  iron  age,  being  prohibited. 
In  East  Prussia,  if  any  domestic 
animal  has  a sore,  the  cure  is  to 
gather  four  red  thistle  blossoms 
before  daybreak,  and  put  one  in 
each  of  the  four  directions  of  the 
compass,  with  a stone  in  the  middle 
between  them.  The  milk-thistle 
was  called  in  England  ‘ Our  Lady’s 
thistle.’ 

The  night-blooming  flowers  have 
everywhere  been  symbolical.  The 
Cereus  gained  its  name  from  the 
torches  with  which  Ceres  is  said  to 
have  searched  for  Proserpine.  The 
superb  cactus  which  is  called  the 
torch-thistle  in  Mexico  resembles 
the  steppe-light  of  Russia.  The 
‘ king’s- can  dies  ’ of  Oberfalz  are  re- 
garded as  of  great  sacredness.  The 
American  Indians  observe  the  phe- 
nomena of  sleeping  and  night- 
blooming plants,  and  some  have 
thought  anticipated  the  floral  dial 
of  Linnaeus. 

Our  catalogue  must  now  be 
brought  to  a close,  though  it  might 
be  extended.  A few  flower  super- 
stitions must  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, which,  though  found  only  in 
an  isolated  condition,  might,  if 
traceable,  be  found  related  to  vast 
mythologies.  How  curious  is  it  to 
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find  the  Ocymum  sanctum  of  India, 
tlie  common  basil,  regarded  in 
Voigtland  as  tlie  test  of  chastity, 
withering  in  the  hands  of  the  im- 
pure ! The  bleeding- nun  was  for- 
merly a charm  against  bad  weather, 
and  now  is  consecrated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Saxifrage,  cut  so  that  there 
shall  be  a stem  with  nine  prongs, 
enables  him  who  carries  it  into  a 
church  on  Walpurgis-night  to  see 
witches. 

One  striking  fact  about  the 
German  plant  superstitions,  par- 
ticularly, is  the  lowliness  of  the 
vegetables  invested  with  potency. 
The  faithful  Potato,  following  man 
over  the  world,  still  waits  for 
its  epic ; yet  the  popular  heart 
has  not  failed  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  its  apotheosis.  Its 
relation  to  the  stars  is  affirmed  in 
the  Teutonic  belief  that  one  must 
not  plant  it  during  the  ascendency 
of  Pisces,  lest  it  be  watery,  but  in 
that  of  Gemini,  that  it  may  be  full. 
It  has  been  adopted  into  the  Chris- 
tian year  in  the  belief  of  the  Lithua- 
nian farmer  that  it  must  be  planted 
on  Maundy-Thursday.  Its  relation 
to  poverty  was  foretold  in  the  belief 
of  Voigtland  that  potatoes  meant 
stout  blood,  but  bad  luck ; in  the 
same  country  it  is  said  that  when 
its  top- shoots  droop  a visit  is  be- 
tokened. Much  is  said  also  of 
Turnips,  which  must  be  planted  on 
St.  Margaret’s  Day,  and  on  the 
edges  of  the  field  ; no  leaf  must  be 
taken  from  the  turnip-field  lest  the 
vegetable  become  dry.  Grimm  has 
restored  the  story  of  the  poorer  of 
two  brothers,  who  could  only  present 
the  king  with  a huge  turnip,  but 
'thereby  gained  fortune.  It  is  the 
theme  of  an  old  Latin  story  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  entitled  Ba- 
jparius , the  MS.  of  which  teas  at 
Strasburg.  As  for  Beans,  why 
need  we  tell  their  wonderful  history 
to  those  who  have  read  of  Jack 
climbing  his  bean-stalk — a story 
which  has  a parallel  in  one  related 
by  an  Indian  tribe  in  America — 


or  of  the  bride  of  * The  Robber- 
Bridegroom,’  whose  beans  and  pease 
took  root  and  flourished  to  guide 
her  back  from  the  lonely  wood  ? 
The  Arabs  say  that  at  Hebron  Esau 
sold  his  birthright,  and  that  the  pot- 
tage was  of  Lentils.  From  a mosque 
there  the  Dervishes  distribute  a daily 
supply  of  lentil-soup  to  the  poor  and 
travellers.  Lentils  (Frvum  lens ) 
are  supposed  to  have  given  us  the 
word  ‘ Lent  ’ by  their  use  in  Catho- 
lic countries  during  that  season. 
Gourds  (which  must  be  planted 
on  Ascension  Day) — ‘ Twopence,’  or 
loose-strife,  called  in  France  lierbe 
aux  cent  maladies — the  Salads,  one 
of  which  changed  folks  to  asses,  the 
other  changing  them  back  again 
(see  Grimm’s  Krautesel  and  the 
Gesta  Bomanorum ) — Pimpernel,  the 
charm  against  any  epidemic  in  Thu- 
ringia— Hemp,  the  exorcist  of  fevers 
as  well  as  murderers  in  Bohemia 
— Linseed,  in  various  regions  re- 
garded as  oracular — Fennel,  Cara- 
way, Coriander,  feared  by  the  dwarfs 
— and  many  other  common  plants 
and  seeds  have  been  held  in  a re- 
verence to  us  inexplicable.  There 
have  been  no  end  of  virtues  ascribed 
to  the  Nettle,  which  was  a pet  plant 
of  the  Thunderer,  and  was,  in  Ger- 
many, the  curer  of  burns  and  the 
protector  from  thunderbolts.  Of 
some  plants  and  flowers  we  must  be 
content  to  recall  some  of  the  popular 
names — as  Traveller’s-joy,  Heart’ s- 
ease,  Shepherd’s  Needle,  Dande- 
lion (dent- de-lion) , Wayfarer ’s-treer 
Queen-of-the-meadow,  Wake-robin, 
Cuckoo-cup  (out  of  which  the 
cuckoo  was  supposed  to  take  its 
morning  draught),  Maidenhair, 
ILumble-plant,  Honesty,  Sweet- 
margery,  Woodbine,  Venus’ s-look- 
ing-glass,  Dame’s- violet,  Shep- 
herd’s-purse,  Bittersweet,  Immor- 
telle, Wind-witch-thistle  (which  the 
Russians  call  'perilcatijpole,  or  leap- 
in-the-field) , Virgin-bower,  Dianthus 
(Flower-of-God),  Star-of-Bethle- 
hem,  Solomon’s-seal,  Jerusalem-oak, 
Job’s-tears,  Cross-flower,  Samphire 
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(corruption  of  St.  Pierre),  Tansy 
(St.  Athanasie),  which  I have  seen 
growing  on  the  tops  of  Finnish 
hovels,  apparently  sown  there  as  a 
protection,  Briar  (Briareus  ?),  Senna 
( sana ),  Sage  ( say  a ),  Lady’s-smock, 
Lady’s-slipper,  Holly-hock  (holy- 
oak),  Daffodil  (asphodel),  and  Pas- 
sion-flower. It  is  plain  that  ‘he  who 
spake  of  trees  from  the  cedar-tree 
that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the 
wall  ’ had  no  wider  hospitality 
than  the  instinct  of  mankind  for 
these  gifts  of  the  field  and  way- 
side.  In  the  ISTorse  story  it  was  not 
the  idle  princes  but  the  poor  dwarf 
that  found  the  heaps  of  pearls  con- 
cealed under  the  moss ; and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  country 
‘dummlings’  who  have  given  the 
common  flowers  some  of  the  beauti- 
ful names  just  mentioned  have  not 
been  left  without  the  purer  treasures 
they  conceal  from  all  who  are  not 
lowly  like  themselves.  No  doubt, 
too,  they  have  served  man  well 
medicinally ; for  though  of  the  400 
English  herbs  in  the  Complete 
Herbal  of  Nicholas  Culpeper,  ap- 
plied ‘ to  the  cure  of  all  disorders 
incident  to  man,’  many  were  useless 
in  themselves,  and  some  hurtful, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ex- 
change of  the  herbalist  for  the 
chemist  and  his  drugs  was  to  pass 
from  Dr.  Log  to  Dr.  Stork. 

The  symbolism  of  flowers  is  an 
old  poetic  theme.  But,  long  before 
poets  had  affirmed  these  mystical 
analogies,  human  instinct  had  been 
at  work,  feeling  out  a certain  cor- 
respondence between  the  growths 
of  the  earth  and  the  mysterious 
heavens.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  man’s  earliest  worship 
is  represented  by  superstitions  con- 
cerning plants  and  animals;  that 


it  was  from  these  lower  objects  that 
his  reverence  gradually  ascended  to 
the  adoration  of  the  sun  and  stars. 
But  a careful  examination  of  the 
superstitions  which  I have  recorded 
will  furnish  many  evidences  that  the 
case  was  really  the  reverse.  It  is 
probable  that  the  awe  which  was  the 
beginning  of  worship  was  first  ex- 
cited in  the  human  mind  when  it 
gazed  upon  the  mysterious,  silent 
heavens,  by  the  conflicts  of  night  and 
day,  and  the  wild  power  of  the  ele- 
ments. At  a later  period,  and  after 
man  had  given  greater  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  own  world,  the 
scene  of  his  interest  would  be  gra- 
dually shifted  from  the  distant 
heavens  to  the  near  earth,  from  the 
cold  star  to  the  flower  unfolding 
beneath  it.  Progress  of  thought 
would  then,  as  now,  be  from  mind- 
ing high  things  towards  condescend- 
ing to  things  of  low  estate — from  the 
unattainable  to  the  attainable.  And 
this  would  be  brought  about  by  the 
increasing  perception  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  each  change  of  the 
sky  being  responded  to  by  a change 
in  the  growths  of  earth.  That  many 
of  the  flowers  and  trees  were  reve- 
renced because  of  their  real  or  sup- 
posed relation  to  the  heavens,  we 
know.  The  Hindus  say  that  the 
banyan  is  a tree  growing  down- 
ward, its  roots  being  fed  from 
above,  where  they  lie.  The  myth 
of  Daphne  is  a particularly  striking 
illustration  of  the  same  thing. 
Daphne  is  plainly  the  Sanskrit 
Dahana , the  dawn.  Before  the  ad- 
vances of  Apollo  (the  sun)  the  dawn 
of  course  perishes,  but  its  light  re- 
mains with  the  laurel.1  A very 
important  fact  also  is  that  the 
flowers  chosen  by  the  German  pea- 
sants to  divine  their  fortunes  are 


1 The  peculiar  crackling  of  the  laurel  when  burnt  (Pliny,  lib.  xv.)  is  thought  to 
have  occasioned  the  Roman  superstitions  concerning  it.  A laurel  was  preserved  with 
great  awe  in  the  villa  of  the  Csesars,  on  account  of  the  legend  that  an  eagle  dropped 
a fowl,  which  fell  into  the  lap  of  the  Empress  Livia  unhurt,  and  bearing  in  its  beak 
the  stem  from  which  the  tree  had  been  reared. 
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always  those  which  are  star- shaped 
— as  the  chrysanthemum  and  the 
daisy.  Another  fact  of  importance 
is  that  all  the  virtues  ascribed  to 
flowers,  plants,  &c.,  were  strictly 
connected  with  times,  seasons,  and 
planetary  influences.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  the  old 
astronomical  periods  and  festivals 
have  become  disguised  in  the  saints’ 
days ; but  we  know  that  the  Chris- 
tian year  conforms  very  closely  to 
the  pagan  year,  which  was  divided 
according  to  the  changes  of  the 
moon  and  the  relative  positions  of 
the  sun.  The  significance  of  the 
prescription  that  the  potent  plants 
must  be  gathered  under  the  full 


moon,  or  when  the  sun  does  not 
shine,  on  St.  John’s  or  some  other 
holy  day,  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
The  poetic  phrase  1 stars  of  earth  ’ 
was  anciently  realistic.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  sacred  animals.  It  is 
improbable  that  the  serpent  was 
worshipped  independently;  it  was 
venerated  as  the  earthly  symbol 
of  ‘ the  heavenly  serpent,’  the  rain- 
bow, or  the  lightning.  We  must 
then  regard  the  reverence  paid  to 
trees  and  flowers  not  as  fetish- 
worship,  but  as  a sacred  regard  paid 
to  them  as  oracles  of  beings  higher 
than  themselves,  of  whose  energies 
they  were  the  only  appreciable  mani- 
festations. 

M.  D.  Conway. 
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THE  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  PRESENT  [MONTH. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S., 

Author  of  ‘Other  Worlds  than  Ours.’ 


EITHER  of  tbe  two  great 
eclipses  from  whicli  astrono- 
mers have  lately  learned  so  much 
was  visible  — even  as  a partial 
eclipse — in  this  country.  Tbe  In- 
dian eclipse  (as  tbat  of  August  18, 
1868,  is  commonly  called)  occurred 
during  tbe  small  hours  of  our  Eng- 
lish morning,  while  the  American 
eclipse  of  August  7,  1869,  ended 
when  in  England  it  was  nearly 
midnight.  The  total  eclipse  of  the 
24th  instant  will,  however,  be  visible 
as  no  inconsiderable  partial  eclipse 
in  the  British  Isles.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  the  sun’s  disc  will  be 
hidden  by  the  moon  at  about  noon 
(the  exact  hour  for  different  sta- 
tions can  be  determined  from  the 
almanacs)  ; and  although  none  of  the 
interest  attaching  to  total  eclipses 
can  be  associated  with  partial 
eclipses,  even  where  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  yet,  to 
the  possessors  of  telescopes  of  mo- 
derate power,  a partial  eclipse  pre- 
sents features  well  w'orth  studying. 
The  lunar  mountains  can  ordinarily 
be  distinctly  seen,  giving  a saw-like 
appearance  to  parts  of  the  moon’s 
circumference.  The  passage  of  the 
moon  over  large  sun-spots  is  also 
a phenomenon  of  considerable  in- 
terest, and  indeed  of  no  slight 
scientific  importance  if  observed 
with  suitable  appliances.  As  the 
sun  is  at  the  present  time  almost 
constantly  marked  with  spots  of 
amazing  size  and  complexity  of 
structure,  this  particular  feature 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  presented 
during  the  approaching  eclipse. 
And  there  are  other  characteristics 
of  partial  eclipses  which  render 


them,  in  their  own  way,  well  wor- 
thy of  attentive  consideration. 

But  undoubtedly  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  approaching  eclipse 
resides  in  the  prospect  that  during 
the  total  concealment  of  the  sun  at 
stations  along  the  line  of  central 
eclipse,  some  observations  may  be 
made  by  which  a new  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  great  problems  of 
solar  physics  at  present  under  dis- 
cussion. As  I write,  there  seems 
no  hope  whatever  that  the  Ad- 
miralty will  reverse  that  amazing 
‘ decree  against  science  ’ by  which 
they  have  refused  to  sixty  volun- 
teer observers  even  the  means  of 
transport.  But  despite  the  parsi- 
mony of  the  Admiralty,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  coming 
eclipse  will  be  witnessed  by  many 
skilful  observers.  It  is  known  that- 
several  English  telescopists  have 
already  decided  on  undertaking  the 
journey  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  eclipse  ; and  doubtless 
Continental  astronomers,  aided  as 
they  will  be  by  more  liberal  assist- 
ance from  their  Governments,  will 
be  present  in  considerable  numbers, 
both  in  the  Iberian  and  the  Italian 
peninsulas. 1 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider 
briefly  the  course  of  solar  discovery 
during  recent  eclipses,  in  order  that 
we  may  see  what  anticipations  may 
fairly  be  formed  respecting  the  re- 
sults to  be  obtained  during  the 
approaching  eclipse. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  there  are 
few  chapters  in  the  history  of  as- 
tronomy less  encouraging  than  the 
record  of  total  solar  eclipses.  It  is 
true  that  during  the  last  two  great 


1 As  I write,  I learn  that  America,  not  satisfied  with  the  admirable  work  achieved 
by  her  astronomers  last  year,  has  granted  6,000 1.  to  aid  in  fitting  out  expeditions  to 
view  the  eclipse  in  Spain. 
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eclipses  very  important  additions 
have  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  solar  physics,  while  the  eclipse 
of  i860  was  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  success  of  De  la  Rue  and  Secchi 
in  securing  photographs  of  the 
solar  prominences.  But  taking  one 
eclipse  with  another,  and  remember- 
ing in  particular  how  many  men  of 
science  have  taken  part  in  observing 
modern  eclipses,  it  may  fairly  be 
asserted  that  all  has  not  been 
achieved  which  might  have  been 
expected.  It  is  the  more  import- 
ant to  notice  this,  because,  by 
enquiring  into  the  cause,  we  may 
perhaps  be  led  to  some  reflections 
which  will  not  be  without  use  at 
the  present  conjuncture. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  an  im- 
portant cause  of  the  failure  of 
eclipse  observations,  and  especially 
of  the  long  delay  which  elapsed 
before  features  now  well  recognised 
were  detected,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
attempt  generally  made  by  the  ob- 
server to  see  too  much.  If  we  take 
the  narratives  of  many  observers  of 
the  same  eclipse,  we  find  that  all  or 
nearly  all  have  observed  the  same 
features.  Each  has  something  to 
say  about  the  corona,  something 
about  the  prominences  ; each  recalls 
the  general  features  presented  by 
the  landscape,  the  sky,  surrounding 
objects,  and^so  on ; and  lastly,  each 
is  able  to  give  an  account  of  the 
degree  of  cold  and  darkness  during 
the  eclipse,  and  of  the  effects  which 
the  phenomena  produced  on  men 
and  animals. 

Remembering  that  total  obscura- 
tion lasts  but  a few  minutes,  even  dur- 
ing the  most  important  eclipses,  it 
may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  any 
observer,  however  skilful — whether 
even  an  observer  of  whom  it  might 
be  said  as  of  Gustave  Dore,  that  he 
has  1 collodion  in  the  eye  ’ — could 
adequately  note  so  many  different 
features.  We  can  understand, 
therefore  (what  at  first  sight  seems 
so  strange  a circumstance),  the 
failure  of  astronomers  to  recognise 


the  coloured  prominences  of  the 
sun  for  more  than  two  centuries 
after  the  invention  of  the  telescope. 
Doubtless,  if  during  the  eclipses  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies the  attention  of  each  observer 
had  been  limited  to  two  or  three 
features  (or  still  better,  to  a single 
feature),  the  prominences  would 
have  been  discovered  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  .we 
should  now  have  a long  series  of 
records  of  prominence  phenomena. 
In  this  case  a most  important  light 
might  have  been  thrown  on  pro- 
blems which  are  at  the  present  day 
occupying  our  attention.  We  might 
have  learned  whether  the  promi- 
nences wax  and  wane  in  splendour, 
size,  or  frequency,  according  to  any 
such  definite  laws  as  we  have  recog- 
nised in  the  case  of  the  solar  spots. 
We  might  have  had  better  means 
of  determining  the  limits  of  height 
to  which  these  objects  attain.  We 
might,  or  rather  we  should  most 
certainly,  have  known  a number  of 
facts  about  the  prominences  which 
must  now  be  laboriously  worked 
out  by  spectroscopic  research. 

Another  cause  of  the  waste  of 
observing  energy  we  have  referred 
to  consists  in  the  fact  that  many 
observers  have  exercised  a perverse 
ingenuity  in  devising  useless  sub- 
jects for  research.  I cannot  con- 
sider that  any  great  value  can  pos- 
sibly attach  to  observations  on  the 
humidity  or  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  during  eclipses,  though 
it  is  with  extreme  diffidence  that  I 
venture  to  express  the  opinion.  I 
find  a difficulty  in  conceiving  how 
any  useful  lesson  could  be  learned 
from  such  observations,  which 
might  not  equally  well  be  learned 
from  observations  made  as  the 
shades  of  evening  are  falling.  As- 
suredly, if  these  observations  are 
of  use — if  they  are  so  useful  as  to 
justify  the  appointment  of  special 
observers  to  undertake  and  superin- 
tend them — then  it  would  at  least 
be  gratifying  to  see  their  value 
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educed.  Observations  of  tbis  kind 
have  been  made  during  recent 
eclipses  at  considerable  expense,  and 
it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
ask  that  they  should  be  utilised,  if 
indeed  they  have  any  value.  But 
be  tbis  a3  it  may,  there  are  other 
observations  respecting  which  it 
may  be  very  confidently  asserted 
that  they  cannot  be  of  any  use 
whatever.  Some  observers  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  enquire  whether 
the  light  of  the  corona  is  strong 
enough  to  cause  a dark  body  to 
throw  a shadow.  Halley,  in  1715, 
asserted,  on  the  strength  of  careful 
observation  applied  to  this  sin- 
gularly uninteresting  problem,  that 
the  corona  does  not  cause  shadows 
to  be  thrown.  This  led  other  as- 
tronomers to  devote  a closer  degree 
of  attention  to  the  subject;  until 
at  length  in  1842  Largeteau  was 
able  to  announce  that  (as  might 
have  been  anticipated)  the  corona 
causes  a faint,  but  unmistakable, 
shadow  to  be  projected  on  any  white 
and  smooth  surface.  It  seems 
scarcely  credible  that  astronomers 
should  gravely  devote  their  ob- 
serving powers  to  such  inane  and 
useless1  questions,  but  it  is  only 
necessary  to  search  through  the 
Transactions'  of  our  learned  socie- 
ties to  see  how  much  time  and  skill 
has  thus  been  wasted. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  the  causes  of  that  relatively 
slow  progress  of  discovery  to  which 
I have  referred  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  unwillingness  with  which  the 
results  of  observation  have  been 
accepted.  Undoubtedly  there  have 


been  in  all  ages  of  astronomy  those 
who  have  considered  it  a sign  of 
rather  remarkable  wisdom  to  pro- 
fess complete  uncertainty  about 
matters  abundantly  demonstrated : 
so  that  as  most  of  the  observers 
of  eclipses  take  their  opinions  from 
others,  this  profession  of  uncer- 
tainty exercises  a baneful  influence 
by  rendering  the  observers  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  general  nature  of  the 
objects  they  are  to  observe. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give 
many  illustrations  of  undue  and 
excessive  caution,  at  once  nullifying 
former  observations,  and  causing 
perplexity  as  respects  work  which 
remains  to  be  achieved.  I will 
give  two  instances  only,  which 
happen  to  illustrate  in  a specially 
instructive  manner  the  points  which 
should  chiefly  be  considered  at  the 
present  conjuncture. 

The  first  relates  to  the  solar  corona. 

It  was  clearly  recognised  by  Ma- 
raldi  during  the  eclipse  of  1724 
that  the  moon  was  only  centrically 
situated  within  the  corona  at  the 
time  of  central  eclipse,  the  corona 
being  obviously  narrower  both  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  totality 
on  the  side  where  the  moon’s  edge 
just  touched  the  sun’s.  In  the  next 
great  eclipse — that  of  1733 — a large 
number  of  observers  noticed  the 
same  circumstance,  and  it  is  now 
admitted  that  Maraldi’s  observation 
was  just.  Yet  it  has  only  been  in 
quite  recent  times  that  this  result 
has  been  accepted.  During  every 
eclipse  between  those  of  1733  and 
1868  it  has  been  thought  necessary 
to  direct  special  attention  to  a phe- 


1 It  -would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  show  that  even  this  seemingly  useless  result  of 
observation  has  some  value.  Careful  scrutiny  will  detect  a significance  in  observed  results 
which  would  wholly  escape  ordinary  recognition.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to 
show  the  possible  significance  of  such  and  such  an  observation,  or  even  that  a mean- 
ing has  been  found  in  it.  The  question  is,  had  those  who  made  it  any  definite  reason, 
other  than  unintelligent  curiosity,  for  doing  so — or  did  they,  after  satisfying  themselves 
on  the  point,  make  any  useful  application  of  the  result  ? Every  observation  made 
during  an  eclipse  ought  to  have  distinct  reference  to  some  question  which  is  worth 
elucidating,  otherwise,  although  by  an  accident  a useful  observation  may  be  made, 
the  chances  are  that,  as  in  so  many  past  eclipses,  not  a single  result  of  interest  will 
reward  the  observer. 
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nomenon  which,  had  been  in  reality 
abundantly  demonstrated  at  the 
former  of  these  eclipses.  And  be- 
cause some  observers  have  been 
unable  to  recognise  the  peculiarity, 
their  failure  has  been  again  and 
again  insisted  upon,  as  though  any 
amount  of  negative  evidence  in 
such  a matter  could  outweigh  the 
positive  testimony  of  practised  ob- 
servers. Thus  not  only  has  a large 
amount  of  observing  skill  been  mis- 
directed since  the  eclipse  of  1733, 
but  whatever  significance  was  to  be 
attached  to  the  observed  peculiarity, 
whatever  lesson  it  might  teach 
us  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
corona,  has  been  during  all  that 
interval  persistently  neglected. 

The  second  instance  relates  to  the 
coloured  prominences,  and  is  even 
more  instructive. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  the  first 
place  that  these  objects  would  seem 
to  have  been  noticed  so  far  back  as 
1 73 3 . Yassenius  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  appearances  cor- 
responding somewhat  closely  to  the 
real  aspect  of  the  coloured  pro- 
minences : ‘ What  seemed  in  the 
highest  degree  worthy,  not  merely 
of  admiration,  but  of  attention,  was 
the  appearance  of  some  reddish 
spots  which  showed  in  the  lunar 
atmosphere  outside  the  periphery 
of  the  moon’s  disc,  amounting  to 
three  or  four  in  number,  one  of 
which  was  larger  than  the  others, 
and  occupied  a situation  about 
midway  between  the  south  and 
west.  These  spots  seemed  in  each 
instance  to  be  composed  of  three 
smaller  parts  or  cloudy  patches  of 
unequal  length,  having  a certain 
degree  of  obliquity  to  the  periphery 
of  the  moon.  Having  directed  the 
attention  of  my  companion — who 
had  the  eyes  of  a lynx — to  this 
phenomenon,  I drew  a sketch  of  its 
aspect.  But  while  he,  not  being 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  tele- 
scope, was  unable  to  find  the  moon, 
I again,  with  great  delight,  per- 
ceived the  same  spot ; or,  if  you 


choose  rather,  the  invariable  cloud 
occupying  its  former  situation  in 
the  atmosphere  near  the  moon’s 
periphery.  ’ But  although  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  due  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  communication 
of  Yassenius,  the  prominences  must 
inevitably  have  been  discovered 
(even  supposing  that  what  Yas- 
senius actually  saw  was  something 
different),  I wish  rather  to  consider 
what  has  happened  since  the  defi- 
nite discovery  of  the  prominences 
in  1 842  than  what  might  have  hap- 
pened had  the  suspicions  of  Yas- 
senius been  verified.  In  1842  the 
observers  were  too  startled  by  the 
unexpected  apparition  of  brilliantly 
coloured  objects — shining,  as  Arago 
said,  like  garnets  around  a brooch 
of  jet — to  pay  much  attention  to 
those  details  which  would  have  in- 
dicated whether  the  prominences 
belonged  to  the  sun  or  to  the  moon. 
There  were  also  several  discrepan- 
cies between  the  accounts  given  by 
different  observers.  Some  had  seen 
three,  some  two  prominences,  others 
only  one.  Yet  again  it  was  asserted 
by  some  observers  that  the  promi- 
nences were  above  the  black  disc  of 
the  moon,  while  others  said  they 
were  beneath  the  moon’s  disc.  And 
although  we  now  find  it  easy  to 
reconcile  these  accounts,  knowing 
as  we  do  that  in  all  probability 
there  were  seven  or  eight  promi- 
nences, different  groups  of  which 
were  seen  by  different  observers, 
yet  undoubtedly  there  was  room  for 
considerable  suspicion  as  to  the  very 
existence  of  definite  coloured  ob- 
jects either  round  the  sun  or  round 
the  moon.  Accordingly  we  cannot 
greatly  wonder  that  many  astrono- 
mers who  had  not  witnessed  the 
eclipse  expressed  in  somewhat  posi- 
tive terms  their  utter  disbelief  in 
these  prominences  as  such,  though 
we  may  justly  find  fault  with  the 
absence  of  any  satisfactory  attempt 
to  explain  whence  optical  illusions 
of  such  a remarkable  nature  could 
have  had  their  rise. 
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But  when  in  1 8 5 1 observers  of  the 
utmost  eminence  had  published  their 
descriptions  of  the  coloured  promi- 
nences, it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  all  astronomers  would  have 
agreed  in  admitting  that  these  ob- 
jects are  real  solar  appendages, 
though  their  nature  undoubtedly 
remained  still  to  be  determined. 

For  the  observations  which  were 
made  in  1851  were  of  such  a nature 
as  wholly  to  decide  the  general 
question.  Let  us  consider  a few  of 
them,  in  order  to  see  what  strong 
evidence  they  supplied  respecting 
the  real  position  of  the  prominences. 

‘ The  form  of  the  prominences,’ 
writes  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  c was 
most  remarkable.  One  reminded 
me  of  a boomerang.  Its  colour  for 
at  least  two-thirds  of  its  breadth, 
from  the  convexity  towards  the 
concavity,  was  full  lake-red,  the  re- 
mainder was  nearly  white.  The 
most  brilliant  part  of  it  was  the 
swell  farthest  from  the  moon’s 
limb ; this  was  distinctly  seen  by 
my  friends  and  myself  with  the 
naked  eye.  I did  not  measure  its 
height,  but,  judging  generally  by 
its  proportion  to  the  moon’s  dia- 
meter, it  must  have  been  about 
three  minutes  ’ (that  is,  about  one- 
eleventh  of  the  moon’s  apparent 
diameter).  Mr.  Airy  then  goes  on 
to  describe  other  prominences,  but 
we  confine  ourselves  for  the  occa- 
sion to  this  particular  prominence, 
because  we  are  presently  about  to 
consider  the  account  which  other 
observers,  stationed  at  a consider- 
able distance  from  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  gave  of  the  same  prominence. 
It  is  necessary  to  state,  however,  that 
after  viewing  the  corona  and  other 
features,  Mr.  Airy  found  that  three 
of  the  prominences,  including  ‘ the 
boomerang,’  had  increased  in  height 
(precisely  as  they  should  have  done 
if  they  were  solar  appen  dages),  while 
one  on  the  other  side  had  disap- 
peared. A new  one  had  also  made 
its  appearance  in  the  part  which 
tiie  moon  was  leaving  uncovered. 


Row  consider  what  Mr.  Hind, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac , remarks  respecting  the 
1 boomerang  prominence.’  ‘ On  first 
viewing  the  sun,’  he  says,  1 without 
the  dark  glass  after  the  commence- 
ment of  totality,  three  rose-coloured 
prominences  immediately  caught 
my  eye,  and  others  were  seen  a few 
seconds  later.  The  largest  and  most 
remarkable  of  them  was  situate  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  moon ; it 
was  straight  through  two-thirds  of 
its  length,  but  curved  like  a sabre 
near  the  extremity,  the  concave 
edge  being  towards  the  horizon. 
The  edges  were  of  a full  rose  pink, 
the  central  parts  paler,  though  still 
pink.  Twenty  seconds,  or  there- 
abouts, after  the  disappearance  of 
the  sun,  I estimated  its  length  at 
three-fourths  of  a minute,  and  on 
attentively  watching  it  towards  the 
end  of  totality  I saw  it  materially 
lengthened  (probably  to  two  mi- 
nutes), the  moon  having  apparently 
left  more  and  more  of  it  visible  as 
she  travelled  across  the  sun.  It  was 
always  curved,  and  I did  not  re- 
mark any  change  of  form  nor  the 
slightest  motion  during  the  time 
the  sun  was  hidden.  I saw  this 
extraordinary  prominence  four  se- 
conds after  the  end  of  totality .’  Mr. 
Hind  remarks  also  of  another  ob- 
ject, £ a detached  triangular  spot  of 
the  same  rose  colour,  suspended,  as 
it  were,  in  the  light  of  the  corona,’ 
that  it  ‘ gradually  receded  from  the 
moon’s  dark  limb  as  she  advanced 
onwards,  and  was  therefore  clearly 
connected  with  the  sun.’ 

And  I might  multiply  evidence 
of  this  sort  so  as  to  fill  ten  or  twelve 
pages  of  this  Magazine. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that 
despite  all  this  evidence,  despite  the 
high  character  of  the  observers  and 
their  unanimous  testimony  respect- 
ing facts  which,  if  admitted,  proved 
beyond  all  possibility  of  question 
that  the  prominences  were  solar 
appendages,  and  lastly,  despite  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  observers 
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drew  pictures  of  the  eclipsed  sun 
which  agreed  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars, there  were  not  wanting 
astronomers  who  expressed  strong 
doubts  whether  the  whole  might 
not  have  been  an  optical  delusion. 

‘ Ces  resultats,’  says  Fr.  Secchi,  4 ne 
parurent  pas  suffisants  a un  certain 
nombre  d’astronomes.  Les  mesures 
semblaient  peu  exactes,  les  descrip- 
tions peu  concordantes,  aussi  con- 
tinua-t-on  a regarder  ces  pheno- 
menes  comme  des  illusions  d’op- 
tique.  Pour  convaincre  tout  le 
monde,  il  fallait  des  temoignages 
irrecusables,  des  mesures  d’une  ex- 
actitude toute  mecanique ; la  pho- 
tographie  pouvait  seule  repondre  a 
ces  exigences,  et  c’est  pour  cela 
qu’on  y attacha  tant  d’importance 
en  i860.’ 

The  whole  expense  and  labour 
involved  by  the  successful  attempt 
to  photograph  the  prominences  in 
i860  may  be  considered  as  abun- 
dantly repaid  by  the  interest  at- 
taching to  the  resulting  pictures ; 
and  so  far  we  can  have  no  reason 
to  regret  the  expressions  of  doubt 
and  incredulity  which  certain  astro- 
nomers indulged  in  after  the  eclipse 
of  1851.  But  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  bulk  of  those  engaged  in 
the  Spanish  expeditions  in  i860 
devoted  quite  a large  proportion  of 
the  few  minutes  of  totality  to  re- 
solve the  very  questions  which  Airy 
and  Hind,  Dawes,  Carrington,  and 
Lassell  had  successfully  resolved  in 
1851,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
progress  of  astronomy  was  seriously 
retarded  by  those  expressions  of 
doubt  which  led  to  such  a waste  of 
labour.  Undoubtedly,  if  Marquez, 
and  Feilitzsch,  and  Faye  (the  last 
of  whom  is  at  present  the  chief 
advocate  of  the  theory  that  the 
corona  is  an  optical  illusion)  had 
not  suggested  that  the  coloured 
prominences  are  merely  4 the  effects 
of  mirage  produced  at  the  moon’s 
surface/  fifty  skilled  observers  would 
have  devoted  their  time  during 
totality  to  more  useful  purpose  than 


the  attempt  to  prove  the  real  ex- 
istence of  the  prominences. 

The  consideration  of  these  three 
chief  causes  of  the  comparatively 
insignificant  results  attained  by 
eclipse -observers  may  serve  to 
supply  a useful  lesson  to  those  who 
are  about  to  take  part  in  observing 
the  coming  eclipse.  If  other  ob- 
servers have  wasted  their  time  and 
skill  by  making  useless  observa- 
tions, those  who  are  to  observe  the 
eclipse  of  this  month  may  see  how 
necessary  it  is  to  consider  carefully 
beforehand  what  observations  are 
likely  to  be  of  use.  Ho  observer, 
we  think,  who  values  his  fame 
should  make  a single  observation 
respecting  which  he  cannot  say 
that  for  such  and  such  a reason 
definitelij  stated  it  bears,  or  may 
bear,  importantly  on  some  subject  of 
solar  or  terrestrial  physics.  Again, 
if,  during  the  past  progress  of 
eclipse  researches,  opportunities 
have  been  lost  through  the  endea- 
vour on  the  part  of  observers  to  see 
too  much — to  study  too  many  phe- 
nomena— then  it  behoves  those  who 
are  to  observe  the  coming  eclipse  to 
avoid  this  error  also.  And  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  temptation  is 
strong,  even  with  trained  men  of 
science,  to  attempt  to  see  all  that 
can  be  seen  during  a great  total 
eclipse.  The  phenomena  of  an 
eclipse  are  so  many  and  so  striking, 
the  opportunities  for  witnessing 
them  are  so  few,  that  it  requires  a 
stern  effort  of  self-mastery  to  turn 
from  the  wondrous  scene  to  that 
one  definite  line  of  research  which 
should  engage  the  observer’s  atten- 
tion. Lastly,  if  observing  power 
has  been  wasted  during  former 
eclipses  on  account  of  doubts  which 
have  been  expressed  respecting 
matters  really  established,  it  will 
be  well  that  the  astronomers  of  the 
present  day  should  avoid  the  enun- 
ciation of  ill-considered  doubts  and 
difficulties.  An  easy  reputation  for 
profundity  and  for  scientific  caution 
is  to  be  gained  by  4 the  profession 
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of  complete  ignorance  ’ respecting 
certain  still  perplexing  phenomena 
of  eclipses.  But  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
wiser — it  affords  more  satisfactory 
proof  of  real  scientific  acumen — to 
weigh  the  evidence  already  adduced, 
and  to  separate  proved  facts  from 
those  which  remain  still  undemon- 
strated; while,  assuredly,  such  a 
course  on  the  part  of  leading  astro- 
nomers is  calculated  to  afford  a 
useful  guide  to  the  rank  and  file 
necessarily  forming  a large  part  of 
eclipse  expeditionary  parties. 

There  are  several  matters  to 
which  the  observers  of  the  ap- 
proaching eclipse  might  with  ad- 
vantage turn  their  attention. 

To  commence  with  an  attractive 
line  of  research,  for  those  who  have 
time  and  means  to  pursue  it : astro- 
nomers want  very  much  to  know 
how  the  sun’s  corona  looks  when 
seen  from  some  station  at  a con- 
siderable altitude  above  the  sea- 
level.  It  happens  that  Mount  Etna 
(according  to  Mr.  Hind’s  lately 
published  pamphlet  respecting  the 
eclipse)  falls  within  the  limits  of  the 
path  of  total  obscuration.  So  far  as 
my  memory  serves,  no  eclipse  has 
ever  been  observed  from  so  con- 
siderable an  altitude  as  the  summit 
of  Etna.  Here,  then,  is  a way  in 
which  anyone  who  desires  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  doing  what  no 
one  else  has  yet  effected,  may  attain 
his  end,  and  at  the  same  time  do 
useful  service  in  the  cause  of  astro- 
nomy. By  carefully  noting  the  ex- 
tent and  appearance  of  the  corona 
as  seen  from  the  summit  of  Etna, 
especially  observing  the  direction 
in  which  the  radial  beams  extend, 
their  shape,  curvature,  colour,  and 
so  on,  he  would  go  far  to  solve  a 
problem  which  attracts  at  present 
perhaps  more  interest  than  any 
which  astronomers  have  to  deal 
with.  But  our  imaginary  observer 
on  the  summit  of  Etna  would  not, 
probably,  be  alone.  If  a party  held 
that  coign  of  vantage,  yet  more 
useful  work  might  be  done.  One 


might  restrict  his  attention  to  the 
corona  (or  even  to  a part  of  it  de- 
cided on  beforehand) ; another  might 
look  for  signs  of  the  zodiacal  light, 
extending  as  an  extremely  faint 
radiance  on  either  side  of  the 
eclipsed  sun  (and  beyond  the  co- 
rona) ; yet  others  might  note  the 
gradations  of  light  upon  the  sky  at 
greater  distances  from  the  sun. 

Leaving  Etna,  where  probably 
telescopic  power  would  not  be  easily 
rendered  available,  let  us  consider 
what  new  researches  might  be  made 
at  lower  levels  by  a judicious  ap- 
plication of  suitable  means. 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me  that 
one  great  difficulty  in  the  observa- 
tion of  eclipses,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  attempt  to  recognise 
either  the  delicate  features  of  the 
corona  or  the  faint  light  of  the 
zodiacal  gleam,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  very  instant  of 
totality  direct  sunlight  has  been 
shining  in  the  eyes  of  the  observer. 
The  sudden  change  from  relatively 
bright  light  to  the  obscurity  of  total 
eclipse  must  be  very  unfavourable 
for  the  accurate  study  of  faintly 
luminous  objects.  Nor  does  totality 
last  long  enough  for  the  observer 
to  acquire  his  full  powers  of  vision 
under  such  circumstances  of  illumi- 
nation. It  seems  conceivable,  if  not 
even  highly  probable,  that  if  some 
observers  would  consent  to  remain  in 
some  darkened  place  until  the  com- 
mencement of  total  obscuration, 
their  study  of  the  corona  would  be 
greatly  facilitated.  Yet  more  favour- 
able would  be  the  conditions  under 
which  the  corona  would  be  studied 
if  means  were  adopted  to  keep  the 
prominences  and  the  brightest 
parts  of  the  corona  out  of  sight. 
I was  much  struck,  a few  days  since, 
by  a singular  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  so  protecting  the  eye.  I was 
studying  the  sun  with  a telescope 
of  moderate  power,  the  eye  with 
which  I was  looking  into  the  tele- 
scope being  as  usual  protected  by  a 
coloured  glass.  The  other  eye  was 
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guarded  by  a screen  from  the  direct 
solar  rays,  and  (as  is  the  ordinary 
custom  of  observers)  was  kept 
open.  Now  it  happened  that  during 
the  progress  of  the  observations 
light  clouds  passed  over  the  face 
of  the  sun,  and  these  clouds  were 
sufficient  to  fully  obliterate  the 
sun  from  view  while  the  circum- 
stances of  observation  remained  un- 
altered. But  when  I covered  the 
unemployed  eye  with  my  hand,  and 
so  protected  it  even  from  the  light 
which  the  screen  suffered  to  reach 
it,  the  sun  not  only  became  at  once 
visible,  but  the  spots  upon  it  could 
be  clearly  recognised.  It  was  easily 
proved  that  the  effect  was  not  due 
to  any  change  in  the  density  of  the 
cloud,  for  when  the  hand  was  with- 
drawn the  sun  vanished,  reappear- 
ing when  the  eye  was  again  covered, 
and  this  happened  several  times  in 
succession. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  the 
reader,  that  after  all  the  fact  thus 
demonstrated  is  one  which  is  already 
well  known.  We  shade  our  eyes 
when  we  wish  to  see  objects  clearly 
which  lie  towards  the  direction  of 
the  sun,  or  of  a very  bright  sky ; 
and  it  might  be  urged  that  no  tele- 
scopic evidence  is  needed  to  esta- 
blish so  simple  a fact  as  the  ad- 
vantage thus  derived  from  screen- 
ing off  too  bright  a light.  But 
then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  this  very 
simple  precaution  has  never  yet  been 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  corona, 
or  to  the  search  for  the  zodiacal 
light,  during  total  eclipses.  Hither- 
to the  observer  has  attempted 
both  while  his  eyes  have  been 
still  half- dazzled  by  the  direct 
sunlight,  and  while  there  has  still 
been  the  lustre  of  the  promi- 


nences, and  of  the  brightly  gleam- 
ing ring  which  immediately  circles 
the  sun,  to  render  altogether  futile 
the  search  for  delicate  details  in  the 
real  corona,  and  for  the  almost 
evanescent  luminosity  of  the  zodia- 
cal gleam.1 

The  question  may  suggest  itself 
whether  any  methods  may  be 
adopted  for  learning  anything  new 
respecting  the  sun  by  observations 
made  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
when  only  a portion  of  the  sun’s 
disc  is  concealed  from  view.  It 
appears  to  me  that  there  are  some 
experiments  which  might  be  well 
worth  trying  during  the  period  of 
greatest  obscuration  in  England  and 
France. 

The  Astronomer  Boyal  some  time 
since  conceived  the  ingenious  idea 
of  attempting  to  make  the  solar 
prominences  visible  by  quenching 
the  sun’s  light  in  a black  bag ! 
This  sounds  very  strange,  but  may 
readily  be  explained.  Suppose  we 
have  a telescope  so  placed  in  a room 
that  no  light  can  enter  the  room 
except  through  the  telescope.  For 
example,  suppose  there  is  but  one 
window  in  the  room,  and  we  thrust 
the  telescope  between  two  dark 
curtains  which  cover  that  window, 
and  then  tie  the  curtains  close  up 
to  the  tube.  Then,  if  the  telescope 
is  directed  towards  the  sun,  and  a 
card  be  placed  where  the  observer 
would  place  his  eye  in  using  the 
telescope  after  the  ordinary  fashion, 
a picture  of  the  sun  will  be  seen  on 
that  card.  If  the  card  be  large, 
and  we  move  it  to  a considerable 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  tele- 
scope, still  holding  it  so  that  the 
light  of  the  sun  falls  upon  it,  the 
picture  will  have  increased  dimen- 


1 Since  the  above  was  written,  the  idea  has  occurred  to  me  that  not  only  for 
eclipse  observations,  but  for  many  important  telescopic  researches,  the  following  con- 
trivance might  be  used  with  great  advantage:  A cover  completely  shading  both 
eyes  (shaped  somewhat  like  a half  mask),  but  provided  with  a sliding  door  for  each 
eye — the  whole  lined  with  black  velvet.  For  delicate  observations  a screen  extend- 
ing from  the  mask  so  as  to  close  (by  means  of  an  elastic  band)  round  the  eye  tube  of 
the  telescope  would  be  of  use.  The  eye-door  should  admit  of  being  opened  or  shut 
without  removing  the  screen. 
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sions.  But  suppose,  having  the 
card  fixed  so  that  the  sun’s  image 
is  seen  upon  it,  we  cut  out  just  that 
part  of  the  card  where  the  image  is 
seen.  Then  the  sun’s  light  will  pass 
through  the  aperture,  and  if  it  fall  on 
any  light  coloured  objects  the  room 
will  be  illuminated  by  reflected 
light,  just  as  when  a beam  of  sun- 
light shines  through  a hole  in  a 
shutter  into  an  otherwise  completely 
darkened  room.  But  if  we  do  not 
suffer  the  light  thus  passing  through 
the  hole  in  the  card  to  shine  on  any 
bright  object, but  on  the  contrary  re- 
ceive it  into  a black  bag  tied  behind 
the  card,  then  we  have  no  such  illumi- 
nation. The  only  light  which  comes 
into  the  room  at  all  is  that  which 
falls  on  the  card  outside  the  aper- 
ture ; and  as  this  corresponds  to 
the  part  of  the  sky  immediately 
surrounding  the  sun,  we  might 
fairly  expect  the  coloured  promi- 
nences— which,  if  visible  at  all, 
would  be  seen  towards  that  part 
of  the  sky — to  appear  all  round  the 
circular  aperture  in  our  card  screen. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Astronomer  Royal.  He 
had  the  experiment  very  carefully 
conducted.  The  telescope  was  ac- 
curately driven  by  clockwork,  so  as 
to  follow  the  sun  ; the  aperture  was 
very  carefully  constructed,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  sun’s  image  should 
be  quenched  ; and  in  fine  every  cir- 
cumstance that  could  help  to  make 
the  attempt  successful  was  carefully 
attended  to.  But  the  prominences 
were  not  seen.  The  illumination 
of  the  air  all  round  the  sun’s  place 
in  the  heavens  was  sufficient  to  blot 
out  the  prominences  altogether. 

But  that  experiment  which  failed 
when  the  sun  was  shining  in  full 
splendour  might  succeed  during  a 
partial  eclipse.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  largely  the  chances  of  success 
are  increased.  The  unaided  eye 
can  recognise  no  great  diminution 
in  the  luminosity  of  the  sky  during 
partial  eclipses,  but  there  must  be 
in  reality  a very  important  diminu- 


tion. For,  conceive  for  a moment 
that  we  are  looking  at  the  earth 
from  the  sun  during  the  progress  of 
such  an  eclipse  as  that  of  the  24th 
instant,  the  moon  being  supposed 
not  to  interfere  with  our  view.  We 
should  see  the  black  shadow  of  the 
moon  advancing  as  a small  circle 
across  the  earth,  very  much  as  the 
astronomer  watches  the  dark  shadow 
of  a satellite  crossing  the  disc  of 
Jupiter.  All  round  this  black  cen- 
tral spot  we  should  see  a much 
larger  shadow-circle  growing  fainter 
and  fainter  to  its  extreme  circum- 
ference, the  whole  shadow  being 
about  half  as  wide  across  as  the 
earth’s  disc.  Any  place  on  the 
earth  within  this  shadow-circle 
would  not  only  be  less  illuminated 
than  parts  outside  the  circle,  but 
the  air  over  such  a place  would  be 
less  illuminated.  And  if  the  place 
were  very  near  the  true  shadow, 
the  atmosphere  around  the  place 
would  receive  very  much  less  light 
than  that  over  places  outside  the 
large  shadow- circle.  How,  during 
the  middle  of  the  coming  eclipse, 
England,  as  supposed  to  be  viewed 
from  the  sun,  will  be  somewhat 
near  to  the  moon’s  true  shadow. 
For  though  the  shadow  crosses  the 
south  of  Spain,  all  the  northern 
parts  of  the  earth  are  so  tilted  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  as  to  appear 
very  much  foreshortened  as  sup- 
posed to  be  seen  from  the  sun. 
And  accordingly,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  atmosphere  over  England 
— or,  in  other  words,  our  sky — will 
receive  during  the  middle  of  the 
eclipse  but  about  one- fifth  of  the 
usual  supply  of  sunlight.  So  that 
the  Astronomer  Royal’s  experiment 
would  be  repeated  under  conditions 
five  times  more  favourable  than 
those  he  had  to  deal  with. 

If  anyone  could  manage  in  this 
way  to  see  the  prominences,  and 
could  then  note  how  long  they  con- 
tinued visible  as  the  moon  gradually 
passed  off  the  sun’s  face,  he  would 
have  advanced  in  an  important 
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manner  our  knowledge  of  tlie  nature 
of  the  prominences,  for  he  would 
have  supplied  means  for  deter- 
mining the  exact  proportion  which 
the  light  of  the  prominences  hears 
to  direct  sunlight. 

As  the  prominences  are  rose- 
coloured,  the  chances  of  success 
would  he  increased  by  employing  a 
rose-coloured  screen  instead  of  a 
white  one. 

I may  add  some  directions  which 
were  given  by  the  Astronomer  Royal 
in  1858,  ‘as  presenting  grounds  for 
consideration  which  may  tend  to 
direct  observers  in  deciding  on  the 
employment  of  the  means  they  may 
possess.’ 

For  those  who  possess  no  in- 
struments he  says : ‘ It  is  advisable 
first  as  the  eclipse  advances  to 
obtain  some  notion  or  measure  of 
the  degree  of  darkness.’  Secondly, 
they  should  note  ‘ at  what  distance 
from  the  eye  a book  or  paper  ex- 
hibiting type  of  different  sizes  can 
be  read.’  Thirdly,  ‘ hold  up  a 
lighted  candle  nearly  between  the 
sun  and  the  eye,  and  note  at  how 
many  sun-breadths’  distance  from 
the  sun  the  flame  can  be  seen.’ 
Fourthly,  ‘ If  you  are  in  an  ele- 
vated position,  remark  the  changes 
of  colour  and  appearance  of  the 
surrounding  objects  in  the  land- 
scape.’ Lastly,  ‘If  you  see  the 
spots  of  light  formed  by  the  inter- 
secting shadows  of  the  boughs  of 
trees,  remark  whether  they  show 
the  form  of  the  partially- eclipsed 
sun.’ 

The  directions  given  by  Mr.  Airy 
to  those  who  possess  telescopes  need 
not  here  be  given,  as  the  owners  of 
telescopes  will  doubtless  have  made 
themselves  already  familiar  writh 
the  advice  of  the  Astronomer 
lloyal. 

As  respects  the  advice  quoted 
above,  I must  admit  I do  not  recog- 
nise the  special  utility  of  all  the 
observations  suggested,  though  some 
are  undoubtedly  calculated  to  be  of 
service. 

VOL.  II.  NO.  XII. — NEW  SERIES. 


One  observation  I would  recom- 
mend to  the  especial  attention  of 
those  who  possess  powerful  tele- 
scopes. It  would  involve  results  of 
extreme  importance  if  we  could  de- 
termine that  when  the  eclipse  is  at 
its  greatest  phase  the  outline  of  the 
moon  can  be  traced  outside  the  sun’s 
disc.  It  is  well  known  that  soon 
after  totality  this  outline  is  lost  to 
sight  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  it  is  just  possible  that  a very 
careful  scrutiny,  conducted  with 
special  reference  to  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  observation,  might 
be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  that 
the  outline  of  the  moon  can  be 
traced  beyond  the  solar  disc.  Even 
if  the  observation  failed,  we  might 
yet  learn  a useful  lesson  from  the 
failure.  For  Venus,  when  near  the 
sun’s  place,  has  been  seen  as  a dark 
disc  on  a lighter  background ; and  it 
would  be  a circumstance  well  worthy 
of  careful  study  if  the  same  should 
not  be  found  to  hold  good  in  the 
case  of  the  moon,  under  the  seem- 
ingly more  favourable  circumstances 
of  a partial  solar  eclipse.  It  would 
show  that  the  light  with  which  the 
earth  illuminates  the  new  moon — a 
light  thirteen  times  as  strong  as 
that  with  which  the  full  moon  illu- 
minates the  earth — is  powerful 
enough  to  prevent  the  moon  from 
seeming  dark  on  the  same  light 
background  which  shows  Venus  as 
a dark  disc.  (The  mask  referred  to 
in  a preceding  note  would  greatly 
help  the  search  for  the  outliue  of 
the  moon’s  disc  beyond  the  sun’s.) 

But  without  entering  further  into 
the  consideration  of  those  various 
modes  of  research  by  which  the 
student  of  science  may  utilise  the 
coming  eclipse,  I shall  now  simply 
commend  to  his  consideration  the 
general  importance  of  carefully 
studying  beforehand  the  methods 
likely  to  prove  most  serviceable. 
The  special  opportunities  which 
nature  affords  from  time  to  time 
for  the  favourable  investigation  of 
certain  subjects  of  research  are  not 
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to  be  idly  neglected,  nor  simply 
waited  for.  It  will  not  do  to  leave 
to  tbe  epoch  of  the  eclipse  itself  the 
consideration  of  wbat  is  best  to  be 
done.  Forethought  and  prepara- 
tion would  have  enabled  the  ob- 
servers of  past  eclipses  to  add  far 
more  largely  than  they  actually 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sun 
and  of  solar  physics.  Their  failure 
— where  they  failed — will  not  be 
wholly  regrettable  if  it  should  teach 
the  observers  of  our  day  a useful 
lesson — if,  by  noting  what  baffled 
their  predecessors,  our  astronomers 
should  learn  at  once  what  to  aim  at 
and  what  to  avoid. 

Since  this  was  written,  Govern- 
ment have  expressed  their  will- 


ingness to  grant  2,000 1.  and  the 
means  of  transport  for  the  expedi- 
tions to  Spain  and  Sicily.  The 
grant  has  been  made  almost  too 
late  to  be  of  any  great  service  ; and 
unfortunately  the  expeditions  are 
at  this  moment  wholly  unorganised. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be 
done ; but  men  of  experience  in  the 
organisation  of  scientific  expeditions 
gravely  fear  that  the  result  will  be 
a melancholy  fiasco  so  far  as  English 
science  is  concerned.  Nor  is  the 
Government  to  blame  in  the  matter. 
The  subject  was  not  brought  under 
their  notice  in  a way  calculated  to 
impress  them  with  the  importance 
of  the  occasion.  It  is  owing,  in 
fact,  to  the  public  press  alone  that 
the  grant  has  finally  been  made. 
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BAMBLES. 

By  Patricius  Walker,  Esq. 


AT  LIVERPOOL. 


THE  place  where  I first  touched 
the  shore  of  England  was  at 
Liverpool.  Awake  in  my  berth  in 
the  steamer,  the  perturbation,  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  at  an  end,  it 
was  delightful  to  look  through  the 
little  round  window,  its  bull’s-eye 
open  to  a fresh  morning  breeze,  and 
see,  gliding  past,  the  bank  of  a large 
river  with  numerous  clusters  of 
houses  shining  in  the  sunlight — 
first  sight  of  English  houses  and 
English  land.  Seen  from  deck,  the 
broad  Mersey  sparkled  and  danced, 
as  though  it  had  been  a mere  holi- 
day river,  between  the  terraces  and 
villas  of  the  Birkenhead  shore  on 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  an  end- 
less line  of  huge  warehouses  with  a 
forest  of  masts  in  front,  and  here 
and  there  a tower  or  a cupola  rising 
from  the  dark  mass  of  houses  be- 
hind. This  was  Liverpool.  Large 
ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  stream  ; 
others,  of  all  sizes,  sailing  or  steam- 
ing, moved  every  way  across  the 
picture.  At  the  great  landing-stage 
rows  of  steamships  sent  their  hissing 
clouds  aloft,  porters  and  sailors 
bustled  and  shouted,  and  passengers 
kept  landing  and  embarking  among 
heaps  of  baggage,  each  intent  on 
his  own  affairs,  crossing  gangways 
and  shifting  and  shoving  to  and 
fro  among  boys  and  bystanders, 
while  on  the  pavement  above  waited 
the  jarvies,  with  uplifted  whip, 
crying  4 Keb,  sir,  keb  ! ’ which  I 
set  down  as  my  first  experience 
of  the  true  native  English  accent. 

Everything  in  Liverpool  had  the 
freshness  of  a foreign  country 
(though  I came  no  farther  than 
from  the  Irish  West),  and  I noted 
every  point  of  English  novelty,  and 
found  myself  overflowing  with  a 
torrent  of  new  experiences. 


This  was  a good  many  years  ago. 
Bevisiting  Liverpool  this  autumn, 
having  in  the  mean  time  lived 
much  in  London  and  the  south 
of  England,  it  is  my  first  impression 
that  Liverpool  is  rather  more  Irish 
than  Dublin.  The  huge  station, 
slovenly  and  ill-kept,  swarms  with 
frowsy  interlopers.  Porters,  coach- 
men, little  boys,  policemen,  accost 
or  answer  you,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  in  a rich  Emerald  brogue.  Mi- 
lesian names  cover  the  signboards  of 
shops  and  market-booths — Murphy 
and  Duffy,  Donovan  and  Conellan. 
Maguire’s  ‘cars’  (e^en  the  word 
cab  seems  to  be  almost  supplanted) 
are  in  chief  request.  The  streets 
abound  in  bare-footed,  ragged  chil- 
dren, wrinkled  beldames  with  du- 
deens,  stout  wenches,  loosely  girt 
as  Nora  Creena,  balancing  baskets 
on  their  heads  ; unshaven  men  in 
every  variety  of  old  hat  lounge  at 
corners ; and  if  you  venture  into 
one  of  those  byways  which  lead 
out  of  the  best  business  streets,  the 
foul  gutters,  the  flung- out  refuse 
under  foot,  the  dangling  clothes 
aloft  hung  out  to  smoke-dry,  the 
grimy  houses,  their  broken  panes 
stuffed  with  rags,  the  swarm  of 
half- naked  babes  of  dirt  and  poverty 
about  the  open  doors,  here  suckled, 
there  scolded  by  their  intensely 
slatternly  mothers,  the  universal 
squalor  mixed  with  an  indescribable 
devil-may-care-ishness,  and  the 
strong  flavour  of  brogue  that  per- 
vades the  air,  will  all  remind  you 
forcibly  (if  you  have  ever  been 
there)  of  that  famous  ‘Liberty’ 
which  surrounds  the  cathedral  of 
Saint  Patrick. 

The  Irishism  of  Liverpool  is  a 
strong  (in  every  sense)  and  all-per- 
vading element:  its  Americanism, 
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tbougb  much  less  marked,  is 
sufficiently  noticeable.  The  big 
‘ Washington  Hotel,’  the  three-horse 
omnibuses  trundling  and  jingling 
along  their  tramways,  the  United 
States  journals  at  the  newsvendors’, 
the  not  unfrequent  negroes,  the  un- 
mistakable Transatlantic  intona- 
tion which  often  strikes  the  ear  in 
public  rooms,  the  ‘ Oysters  stewed 
in  the  American  style,’  with  many 
other  hints,  remind  one  that  here  is 
a chief  portal  between  Europe  and 
the  great  West,  and  indeed  the 
wide  world.  Placards  abound  of 
the  starting  of  ships  and  steamers 
for  New  York,  Bostcfti,  Philadelphia, 
New  Orleans,  the  West  Indies,  Val- 
paraiso, Melbourne — wheresoever 
the  salt  wave  washes  ; and  looking 
down  street  after  street,  the  vista 
ends  in  a crowd  of  masts  and 
rigging. 

Thus,  underlying  the  Irish  and 
the  American  elements,  is  every- 
where visible  the  general  seafaring 
character  of  the  town,  whereon 
rests  the  mighty  line  of  docks 
and  warehouses,  and  behind  these 
the  countless  outfitting  shops  and 
nautical  instrument  shops,  shops  of 
every  kind,  polyglot  hotels  and 
taverns,  drinking  bars  (with  a glass 
barrel  for  sign),  lodging-houses, 
sailors’  dancing  rooms  ; and  more- 
over the  crowds  of  comfortable  and 
luxurious  villas  that  besprinkle  the 
country  for  miles  round  Liverpool, 
inhabited  by  ship-owners,  ship- 
insurers,  corn-merchants,  cotton- 
brokers,  emigrant-agents,  &c.  &c., 
men  with  ‘ one  foot  ©n  sea,  and  one 
on  shore,’  yet  to  one  thing  constant 
ever,  namely  moneymaking,  and 
therein  duly . successful ; with  the 
thick  fringe  of  humbler  houses  in 
the  immediate  suburbs  wherein  their 
clerks  abide.  Mostly  in  the  filthy 
heart  of  Liverpool  itself,  the  squalid 
byways  and  pestiferous  alleys,  dwell 
the  dock  labourers,  carters,  &c. — 
all  the  grim,  hard-handed  men, 
white  with  flour,  black  with  coals, 
yellow  with  guano,  fluffy  with 


cotton,  dusty  with  maize,  who  are 
hoisting  and  lowering,  heaving  and 
shovelling,  dragging  and  hauling, 
carrying  and  trundling  great  bales 
and  boxes,  bags  and  barrels,  weights 
of  iron  bars  and  pigs  of  lead,  moun- 
tains of  coal,  mountains  of  corn, 
amid  creaking  of  windlasses,  rattling 
of  chain  cables,  roll  of  heavy  wheels, 
trampling  of  great  slow  horses,  and 
busy  turmoil  of  a throng  of  grim 
human  creatures  like  themselves, 
in  that  endless  range  of  waterside 
sheds,  with  endless  range  of  tall 
stores  looking  down  across  the  long 
narrow  street  full  of  mud  and  noise, 
and  over  the  prison-like  line  of  the 
dock- wall. 

Prison-like  and  mortally  oppres- 
sive is  this  region — the  huge  ware- 
houses, the  blank  wall,  the  lumber- 
ing drays,  the  heavy  weights 
swinging  in  mid  air  : 

What  dreadful  streets  are  these  I tread  .r 
Bales,  hogsheads,  hang  above  my  head — 

boundless  mud,  smoke,  stench,  with 
perpetual  grinding,  rolling,  clatter- 
ing. Inside  the  dock  gates  is  some 
little  relief — not  much : the  water  is 
usually  foul,  the  ships  lie  jammed 
together  like  bullocks  in  a market 
pen;  the  monotony  of  the  long  sheds 
and  long  walls  and  long  paved 
causeways,  crowded  and  dirty,  the 
drays  and  horses  and  grim  men 
and  great  burdens  again  at  every 
step,  the  trap-like  and  ponderous 
bridges,  the  huge  stonework  of  the 
docks  and  piers,  the  brutal  and 
unfeeling  bigness  and  ugliness  of 
every  trace  of  power,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  getting  out  by  any  given 
route  (for  a bridge  may  be  open  or 
a gate  locked),  the  certainty  that 
you  have  no  choice  of  direction,  the 
stagnant  water  on  this  hand,  the 
gray  wall  on  that,  and  your  sense 
of  the  dreary  spaces  which  in  any 
case  you  must  traverse  to  escape — 
these  oppressed  me  years  ago, 
when  I first  walked  in  to  see  these 
famous  things,  and  oppressed  me 
this  last  time  still  more  dismally. 
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It  was  like  a nightmare.  The  very 
memory  of  it  is  oppressive. 

Such  is  part  of  the  machinery  of 
commerce  on  the  large  scale — a ne- 
cessary detail  in  the  grand  scheme 
of  modern  civilisation — a depart- 
ment of  life  and  work  where  a 
E/ambler  with  tastes  for  the  pic- 
turesque and  sentimental  cannot 
reasonably  expect  much  pleasure. 
Would  you  have  no  dock  for  the 
ship,  no  wall  for  the  dock,  no  store 
for  the  cargo,  no  hands  to  move  it  ? 
or  would  you  wish  to  find  the  long 
wall  painted  in  fresco,  and  each 
stevedore  with  a bunch  of  violets  in 
his  buttonhole  ? Well,  I don’t  feel 
easy  in  my  body  among  these  grand 
docks,  and  will  get  out  of  the  place 
as  soon  as  I can  ; but  neither  do  I 
feel  easy  in  my  mind.  Suppose  our 
modern  commerce,  rich  and  mighty 
as  it  appears,  should  prove,  some 
day,  to  be  based  not  on  sound  prin- 
ciples, but  on  unsound.  Suppose 
the  human  race,  or  any  community 
of  it,  to  discover  Credit,  on  which 
of  late  all  trading  transactions  are 
built,  to  be  not  a rock,  but  a sand- 
bank; Credit,  with  all  its  bourses 
and  banks  and  bills,  to  be  in  the 
long  run  of  maleficent  effect  to  men 
in  general  (while  enabling  a few 
lucky  and  astute  persons  to  sweep 
enormous  gains  into  their  pockets) 
— to  be  ony  the  whole  a pernicious 
thing,  diminishing  happiness,  in- 
creasing misery,  a huge  loss,  not  a 
grand  gain,  to  mankind.  Commerce 
now-a-days  rests  mainly  on  an  arti- 
ficial system  of  Credit,  and  is  al- 
most synonymous  with  ‘ Specula- 
tion ; ’ and  Speculation  in  a vast 
number  of  cases  is  something  very 
like  Gambling.  With  all  trading  put 
on  a different  basis — say  a tripod,  of 
ready  money,  real  securities,  per- 
sonal (not  legal)  credit — I doubt 
if  huge  Liverpool  and  huge  Man- 
chester could  concentrate  so  much 
ill- organised  human  labour  within 
their  melancholy  walls,  hardworked 
when  speculation  is  lucky,  left  to 
idleness  and  starvation  when  specu- 


lation is  out  of  luck — could  gather 
round  them  so  widespread  and  close- 
packed,  so  dark  and  ugly,  a mul- 
titude of  ill-fed,  ill-taught,  filthy, 
diseased,  vicious,  helpless,  hopeless 
human  beings.  And  I also  doubt 
if  this  concentrating  process,  as  at 
present  effected,  be  a blessing  to 
England  and  the  world. 

If  I were  Lord  Chancellor  to-mor- 
row I would  frame  a bill  to  abolish 
all  laws  for  the  Recovery  of  Debt. 
Besides  the  check  upon  huge,  un- 
wholesome, inorganic  conglomera- 
tions as  aforesaid,  a vast  swarm  of 
useless  and  worse  than  useless  in- 
termediaries in  commerce  would  be 
nipt  and  supprest  by  the  no-recovery 
principle,  and  honest  buyers  would 
get  their  things  purer  and  cheaper. 
Now  they  pay  for  the  rogues,  and 
get  bad  things  to  boot.  Half  the 
shops  in  London  would  shut  up 
— far  more  than  half  of  the  luxury 
shops,  finery  shops,  bauble  shops ; 
and  those  that  remained  would 
still  perhaps  be  too  many.  It 
is  a struggle  for  existence  among 
the  general  body  of  shopkeepers 
now,  spun  out  in  the  individual  cases 
by  credit  received  and  credit  given 
(debts  to  come  in  by-and-by,  bills 
that  may  be  renewed  for  three 
months  longer),  and  the  strugglers 
clutching  in  their  bitter  anxiety  at 
all  possible  ‘tricks  of  trade,’  almost 
always  including  adulteration,  and 
very  often  unjust  charges  and  false 
weights  and  measures  beside.  Most 
of  these  are  non-producers;  their 
sole  business  is  transmission ; and 
for  this  there  are  far  too  many ; and 
they  do  it  dishonestly  and  expen- 
sively— give  us  worse  things  at 
higher  cost.  I will  here  insert  a 
poem  I once  addrest 

To  an  Egg-Merchant. 

What  the  deuce  is  your  use  ? You  nothing 
produce. 

You  never  lay  eggs.  0,  you’re  a trans- 
mitter. 

If  A has  an  egg  intended  for  me, 

He  hands  it  to  B,  B to  C,  C to  I), 
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D to  E,  E to  me — who  pay,  after  A, 

B,  C,  D,  and  E,  for  stopping  the  way  ; 

Eor  surely  ’twere  fitter  A’s  egg  and  my 
penny 

Changed  hands  without  paying  a toll  to  So 
many, 

Which  terribly  docks  Farmer  A of  his 
gain, 

While  of  eggs  hardly  fresh  I often  com- 
plain. 

I don’t  suppose  that  a ready- 
money  system  would  reform  all  the 
evils  of  the  mercantile  and  shop- 
keeping world,  but  I do  believe 
it  would  cut  across  many  dis- 
honesties, dry  up  a good  deal  of 
waste,  and  help  to  make  life,  na- 
tional and  individual,  more  whole- 
some. 

The  inconveniences  would  prove 
to  be  mainly  imaginary.  You  do 
not  go  to  a railway  station  without 
your  fare  in  your  pocket.  If  you 
have  but  third-class  fare,  you  do 
not  ask  for  a second  or  first  class 
ticket.  That  is  the  natural  and 
wholesome  arrangement,  and  ap- 
plicable to  every  affair  of  buying  and 
selling.  The  number  or  magnitude 
of  the  transactions  makes  no  real 
difference : if  you  are  legitimately 
engaged  in  large  transactions,  you 
will  find  or  soon  make  proportionate 
means  and  conveniences  for  buying 
and  paying  as  you  go.  Neither 
would  trust  ( personal  trust)  fail 
within  limits — which  limits,  how- 
ever, would  be  something  very 
different  from  the  present  unde- 
fined, almost  boundless,  area  of 
4 Credit,’  in  whose  soil  and  climate 
Speculations  and  Peculations,  upas- 
trees  and  poison-fungi,  do  rankly 
grow  and  flourish,  to  the  great 
moral  and  physical  detriment  of 
mankind. 

Contracts  resting  on  real  securi- 
ties would  be  dealt  with  by  the  law 
as  such;  and  all  bond  fide  busi- 
ness would  soon  adjust  itself  and 
go  on  without  difficulty.  Certainly 
mala  fide  business  would  be  checked, 
and  that  large  department  of  trade 
much  discouraged  which  is  only 
a kind  of  gambling ; which  elbows 


fair  trading  out  of  the  field ; which 
produces  so  many  compositions  with 
creditors,  and  ever  and  anon  culmi- 
nates “in  a 4 commercial  crisis,’  in 
which  multitudes  of  little  people 
suffer  who  had  no  part  in  the 
4 speculations,’  while  the  gamblers 
very  usually  set  up  again ; and  then 
perhaps  4 trade  revives,’  they  have 
a run  of  luck,  and  all  goes  mer- 
rily forward — till  the  next  crisis. 
Details  I will  leave  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  the  future  to  work 
out. 

Meanwhile,  here  is  the'  huge 
town,  Hibernico-American-English 
Liverpool,  seafaring,  rough,  busy, 
dirty,  wealthy.  * Hither  converge 
in  ceaseless  streams  the  cotton  of 
America,  India,  Egypt,  the  wool  of 
the  Australian  plains,  the  elephants’ 
tusks  and  palm  oil  of  African  forests, 
the  spermaceti  of  Arctic  seas,  the 
grain  from  the  shores  of  Mississippi, 
St.  Lawrence,  Elbe,  Loire,  Danube, 
Vistula,  and  many  another  stream, 
the  hides  of  South  America.,  the 
sugar,  copper,  tobacco,  rice,  timber, 
guano,  &c.  of  every  land  the  sun’s 
eye  looks  upon.  Hence  radiate  to 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  bales  of 
cotton  goods,  linen,  woollen,  bulks 
of  machinery,  inexhaustible  leather 
and  hardware,  salt  and  soap,  coals 
and  iron,  copper  and  tin. 

Liverpool  at  this  time,  busy  as 
she  seems,  complains  of  bad  times. 
The  docks  are  full  of  ships — post 
horses  in  stable,  eating  their  heads 
off.  Nevertheless,  Liverpool,  portal 
and  caravanserai  of  the  human  race, 
is  thronged  with  visitors  and  passers- 
through.  Americans  who  have  been 
seeing  Europe,  now  homeward 
bound  in  the  fall,  swarm  at  all 
hotels  waiting  for  their  steam- 
packets  ; and,  moreover,  the  British 
Association  is  this  year  holding  its 
seven- day  congress  in  the  Town  of 
Ships. 

Its  presence  makes  a gala- week 
in  such  a town  as  Norwich  or  Bath. 
Exeter  last  year  was  like  a house 
made  ready  for  guests,  and  busied 
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to  entertain  them.  Bnt  the  Scien- 
tific Congress,  with  its  sections  ancl 
savans  and  skirmishers,  hardly 
quickens  the  pulse  of  a big,  busy 
place  like  Liverpool.  Ask  your 
way  to  the  Reception  Room,  your 
answer  may  be  a shake  of  the  head. 
The  President  himself  pushes  un- 
noticed through  the  hasty  crowds 
of  Lime  Street  or  Bold  Street,  and 
his  likeness  has  not  supplanted 
Bismarck  or  the  fallen  Emperor  at 
the  photograph  shops.  But  this 
apathy  by  no  means  extended  to 
the  hospitalities  of  Liverpool,  civic 
and  private ; and  the  Town  itself 
gradually  became  aware,  in  some 
degree,  of  the  Association,  under 
the  influence  of  the  long  daily 
reports  and  comments  of  the  local 
newspapers,  and  the  splendid  soirees 
at  St.  George’s  Hall,  the  Free  Li- 
brary and  Museum,  the  Philhar- 
monic Rooms,  and  his  Worship  the 
Mayor’s  two  receptions  at  the  Town 
Hall,  embellished  with  a great  show 
of  modern  pictures,  lent  by  people 
round  about.  I should  not  wonder 
to  find  that  Lancashire  buys  more 
modern  pictures  than  any  three 
other  counties.  At  the  mayor’s 
entertainments  there  were  not  only 
pictures,  but  a dancing  room  and 
supper  room;  St.  George’s  vast  Hall 
bristled  with  microscopes,  and  me- 
chanical models,  and  electric  ma- 
chines ; at  the  Free  Library  and 
Museum  costly  books  lay  open  on 
the  tables,  and  the  admirably  ar- 
ranged and  labelled  collections  of 
natural  history,  of  antiquities,  of 
china  and  pottery,  &c.  showed  well 
under  the  brilliant  gaslights  ; while 
at  all  these  places  Music  lent  her 
charm,  and  filled  the  pauses  of 
conversation  as  countless  groups 
of  the  white-gloved,  fair  sex  and 
brown,  moved  about  and  paused, 
looked  and  discussed,  greeted  and 
parted,  and  now  and  again  gently 
indicated  to  each  other  some  nota- 
bility of  the  Sections. 

The  first  general  assembly  of 
officers,  life-members,  and  associates 


pro  hdc  vice,  was,  as  usual,  to  hear 
the  new  President’s  address.  It  be- 
gan at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  the 
Philharmonic  Hall  was  crowded. 
It  used,  I believe,  to  be  the  custom 
to  make  this  address  a survey  of 
the  progress  of  science  in  the  pre- 
ceding twelvemonth  ; but  the  ten- 
dency now  is  to  make  it  deal  mainly 
with  the  speaker’s  special  line  of 
study.  Mr.  Huxley’s  was  the  most 
special,  probably,  that  has  yet  been 
delivered  ; its  subject,  vital  germs — 
the  visible  beginnings  of  organic 
life  in  minute  specks  of  matter, 
which  can  only  be  seen  through 
powerful  lenses.  How  do  decaying 
substances  become  peopled  with 
such  germs  ? By  some  sort  of  re- 
composition of  the  substances  them- 
selves? (I  strive  to  put  all  this 
briefly  in  my  own  words — aware  of 
the  risks  I run  of  error,  and  apo- 
logising to  the  learned  lecturer  : 
yet  methinks  he  is  a man  who 
would  not  be  too  hard  on  a light 
irregular  endeavouring  to  get  to  a 
point  of  view  by  some  by-path  of 
his  own.)  Well,  how  come  the 
maggots  in  meat,  the  little  live 
things  in  stagnant  water,  the  minute 
plants  that  form  yeast  ? The  doc- 
trine of  spontaneous  generation — 
that  c the  corruption  of  one  thing  is 
the  birth  of  another,’  and  that  life 
can  come  out  of  what  has  no  life — 
was  held  in  ancient  times,  and  down 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  by  all 
men,  learned  and  unlearned,  until 
about  two  centuries  from  our  own 
time.  In  1668  Francesco  Redi,  then 
forty-two  years  old  (native  of  Arezzo, 
M.D.  of  Pisa  University,  physician 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
good  poet  too — he  wrote  the  joyous 
Bacco  in  Toscana,  which  Leigh  Hunt 
has  translated) — this  learned  and 
accomplished  Redi  published  at 
Florence  a first  result  of  his  natural 
history  studies  in  his  book  on  the 
Generation  of  Insects,  and  therein 
gave  1 the  first  distinct  enunciation 
of  the  hypothesis  that  all  living 
matter  has  sprung  from  pre-existing 
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living  matter ,’  supporting  it  by  ex- 
periments and  arguments.  ‘The  liv- 
ing germs,’  says  Redi,  ‘ are  carried 
in  the  air,  and  thus  deposited  in  the 
places  where  by-and-by  they  grow 
and  become  noticeable.’  This  doc- 
trine, omne  vivum  ex  vivo , Professor 
Huxley  calls  Biogenesis ; and  the 
opposite  time-honoured  doctrine, 
that  life  may  proceed  from  non- 
living matter,  he  calls  A-bioge- 
nesis.  Redi’s  hypothesis  was 
generally  accepted,  and  remained 
unassailed  for  nearly  a century, 
till  Needham  and  Buffon  asserted 
that  germs  did  show  themselves 
where  air  was  excluded,  and  put 
forward  a theory  of  ‘ organic 
molecules,’  according  to  which 
life  is  the  indefeasible  property 
of  certain  indestructible  molecules 
of  matter,  which  exist  in  all 
living  things,  and  have  inherent 
activities  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  not  living  matter. 
Each  individual  organism  is  formed 
by  their  temporary  combination. 
‘As  the  stoppage  of  a whirlpool 
destroys  nothing  but  a form,  and 
leaves  the  molecules  of  water  with 
.all  their  inherent  activities  intact, 
so  what  we  call  the  death  and 
putrefaction  of  an  animal,  or  of  a 
plant,  is  merely  the  breaking  up  of 
the  form,  or  manner  of  association, 
of  its  constituent  organic  molecules, 
which  are  then  set  free  as  infusorial 
animalcules.’  This  was  a pretty 
theory,  but  the  progress  of  experi- 
ment has  discredited  it;  and,  in 
brief,  Redi’s  doctrine  is  ‘ victorious 
along  the  whole  line  at  the  present 
day.’  The  air  is  croivded  with  float- 
ing germs : where  these  in  settling 
find  a fit  place  for  their  develop- 
ment, they  develop,  and  the  lowest 
forms  of  life,  whether  vegetable  or 
animal,  appear  in  countless  num- 
bers. Heat  will  destroy  most  of 
these  multitudinous  little  germs  ; a 
plug  of  cotton  wool  will  stop  their 
passage,  and  the  liquid  in  a flask 
:so  stopped  remains  free  of  animal- 
-eules. 


‘Thus,’  sums  up  our  Professor, 

‘ the  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  in 
favour  of  Biogenesis  for  all  known 
forms  of  life  must,  I think,  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  great  weight.’  Still 
he  is  far  from  saying  that  such  a 
thing  as  ‘A-biogenesis  ’ — production 
of  living  from  non-living  matter — • 
has  never  taken  place  or  never  will 
take  place.  ‘ With  organic  che- 
mistry, molecular  physics,  and  phy- 
siology yet  in  their  infancy,  and 
every  day  making  prodigious  strides, 
I think  it  would  be  the  height  of 
presumption  for  any  man  to  say 
that  the  conditions  under  which 
matter  assumes  the  properties  we 
call  “ vital  ” may  not,  some  day,  be 
artificially  brought  together.’ 

This  form  of  words — conditions  ar- 
tificially brought  together — sounds 
to  me  vague,  and  a little  misleading. 
What  would  be  ‘ artificial  ’ here  P 
There  is  no  mean,  says  Shakespeare, 
but  nature  makes  that  mean.  Con- 
ditions are  brought  together  every 
day  under  which  the  above  result 
does  take  place.  Y^e  trace  the 
chain  of  causes  up  to  a certain  point, 
and  there  our  means  of  investiga- 
tion fail  us.  That  by  improved  ap- 
pliances and  closer  search  we  may 
discover  some  higher  links  now  in- 
visible is  possible,  and  even  likely. 
But  what  then  ? Suppose  it  were 
found  that  a certain  chemical  com- 
bination is  always  followed  by  the 
presence  of  vital  germs,  of  which 
no  previous  trace  could  be  detected, 
would  that  teach  us  what  life  is,  or 
how  it  comes  ? Yet  by  all  means 
let  investigation  go  on : the  least 
particle  added  to  the  general  store 
of  human  knowledge  is  inestimable. 
On  the  other  hand  let  us  remember 
that  we  have  no  absolute  and  final 
knowledge  whatsoever ; that  we  do 
not  know  what  any  kind  of  sub- 
stance really  is  ; that  after  all  these 
centuries,  our  and  all  recent  ‘ pro- 
digious strides,’  we  have  not  begun 
to  make  the  slightest  approach  to 
a knowledge  of  the  absolute  nature 
of  things. 
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The  Professor  went  on  to  own 
himself  £ devoid  of  any  means  of 
forming  a definite  conclusion  as 
to  the  conditions  of  its  [life’s] 
appearance,’  but  added  that  if  it 
were  given  him  to  look  back  to 
the  beginnings  of  things,  he  should 
‘ expect  to  be  a witness  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  living  protoplasm  from  not 
living  matter.  I should  expect,’  he 
said,  ‘ to  see  it  appear  under  forms 
of  great  simplicity,  endowed,  like 
existing  fungi,  with  the  power  of 
determining  the  formation  of  new 
protoplasm  from  such  matters  as 
ammonium  carbonates,  oxalates  and 
tartrates,  alkaline  and  earthy  phos- 
phates, and  water,  without  the  aid 
of  light.  That  is  the  expectation  to 
which  analogical  reasoning  leads 
me  ; but  I beg  you  once  more  to 
recollect  that  I have  no  right  to  call 
my  opinion  anything  but  an  act  of 
philosophical  faith.’  And  what  is 
the  retrospective  expectation  even 
of  a Huxley  worth  on  a point  like 
this? 

So  far  as  investigation  has  gone, 
every  living  thing  is  found  to  pro- 
ceed from  another  living  thing. 
But  does  the  living  thing  always 
produce  an  offspring  of  its  own  kind 
( homogenesis ),  or  is  the  offspring 
sometimes  a creature  ‘ of  a totally 
different  character  ’ from  its  parent 
(xeno  genesis),  ? The  tendency  of  all 
enquiries  has  been  to  support  homo- 
genesis.  The  apparently  unlike 
forms,  animal  or  plant,  are  only 
£ stages  in  the  cycle  of  life  of  the 
species.’  But  here  again  Mr. 
Huxley  has  evidently  an  ‘ expecta- 
tion ’ that  xenoge?iesis,  not  yet  de- 
monstrated, will  be  some  day ; that 
like  may  produce  unlike  when 
modifying  conditions  are  present. 
He  finds  in  diseased  structures, 
from  corns  to  cancers,  £ some  re- 
markable approximations  ’ to  xeno - 
genesis.  £ Under  the  influence  of 
certain  external  conditions,  elements 
of  the  body  which  should  have  de- 
veloped in  due  subordination  to  its 
general  plan  set  up  for  themselves, 


and  apply  the  nourishment  which 
they  receive  to  their  own  purposes.’ 
A cancer,  he  says,  is  £ only  morpho- 
logically [i.e.  only  in  shape]  distin- 
guishable from  the  parasitic  worm.’ 

Here,  again,  I must  own,  my 
mental  track  diverges  perforce  from 
that  of  the  Professor ; and  £ fain 
would  I follow  thee,’  0 Expert ! 
£ If,’  he  goes  on,  £if  there  were  a 
kind  of  diseased  structure,  the  his- 
tological elements  of  which  were 
capable  of  maintaining  a separate 
and  independent  existence  out  of 
the  body  [imagine  a cancer  crawling 
about  by  itself — horrible  thought !], 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  shadowy 
boundary  between  morbid  growth 
and  Xenogenesis  would  be  effaced.’ 
Surely  there  is  much  virtue  in  this 
£if.’  Several  diseases  (e.g.  sheep- 
pox  and  glanders)  ‘are  dependent,’ 
he  continues,  £ for  their  existence 
[non probatuni  ?~\  and  their  propaga- 
tion upon  extremely  small  living 
solid  particles,  to  which  the  title  of 
microzymes  is  . applied.’  Do  these 
come  by  development  of  imported 
germs,  or  by  modification  of  the 
tissues  in  which  they  are  found  ? 
The  Professor  considers  it  an  open 
question,  and  that  there  are  £ equally 
strong  analogies  ’ in  favour  of  either 
view.  With  all  proper  submission, 
I must  say  the  analogies  which 
he  has  put  forward  on  both  sides 
do  not  to  my  mind  appear  equally 
strong,  but  to  preponderate  very 
decidedly  for  the  germ  theory. 

Of  the  effects  of  minute  germs 
he  gave  some  striking  instances. 
House-flies  have  their  insides  con- 
sumed by  a minute  fungus,  which 
at  last  grows  out  of  their  body  like 
velvet-pile,  and  one  spore  of  this 
falling  on  another  fly  will  germi- 
nate and  bore  its  way  in.  Another 
little  fungus  seizes  the  silkworm, 
and  causes  a loss  in  money  to  the 
French  people  of  at  least  fifty 
millions  sterling.  Then  comes  M. 
Pasteur,  and  finds  out  the  cause  and 
the -remedy — (a  telling  argumentum 
ad  crumenam  in  favour  ot  science). 
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But  further,  £ there  is  already  strong 
evidence  that  some  diseases  of  an 
extremely  malignant  and  fatal  cha- 
racter to  which  man  is  subject  are 
as  much  the  work  of  minute  or- 
ganisms as  is  thePebrine’  [silkworm 
disease]  ; and  in  surgical  operations 
countless  deaths  are  owing  to  minute 
organic  germs  which  get  into  the 
wounds,  ‘ and  the  surgeon  who  saves 
most  lives  will  be  he  who  best  works 
out  the  practical  consequences  of 
the  hypothesis  of  Redi.’ 

The  lecturer  ended  by  describing 
the  meeting  as  gathered  together 
for  ‘ the  advancement  of  the  moiety 
of  science  which  deals  with  those 
phenomena  of  Nature  which  we  call 
physical  ’ — a hint  of  grateful  sound 
to  those  who  still  interest  them- 
selves in  the  metaphysical — mental 
— ethical — spiritual  (how  to  phrase 
it  ?)  6 moiety  ’ of  natural  pheno- 
mena, and  who,  with  some  reason, 
have  felt  themselves  slighted  or 
ignored  by  the  savans  of  the  present 
day. 

The  theological  connections  of  his 
subject  the  President  touched  very 
slightly : first,  where,  under  cover  of 
a compliment  to  St.  Paul’s  ‘ fervid 
eloquence,’  he  pointed  to  his  scientific 
ignorance,  as  shown  in  the  argu- 
ment for  immortality  from  the  sup- 
posed death  of  a seed ; and  secondly 
in  referring  to  Redi’s  having  to  pay 
‘ the  customary  tax  upon  a dis- 
coverer of  having  to  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  of  impugning  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.’  These 
two  little  allusions  were  of  an  histo- 
rical character,  and  thus  allowable  ; 
otherwise,  the  Professor  preserved 
a fitting  silence  as  to  all  that  class 
of  objections  which  have  no  longer 
any  meaning  to  cultivated  and  in- 
dependent minds.  It  is  surely  no 
longer  necessary  to  apologise  to  the 
Pope  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury for  a scientific  enquiry,  any 
more  than  to  the  Mikado  of  Japan 
or  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tartary. 

One  noticeable  thing,  by  the  bye, 
about  this  Liverpool  meeting  of  the 


Association  was  the  scarcity  of  white 
neckties , except  indeed  as  the  harm- 
less decoration  of  evening  party- 
goers.  Was  this  a protest  against 
the  protoplasmic  President  ? or 
(what  is  perhaps  likelier)  did  it 
arise  from  the  general  discomfort 
felt  by  homo  clericus  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  science  ? At  all  events 
this  is  the  fact,  that  Parsonism, 
which  used  to  muster  strongly  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  Association, 
showed  little  in  the  rooms  this  time, 
and  nowhere  on  the  platforms.  Lords 
were  also  extremely  rare  — Lord 
Derby  said  a few  words  after  Mr. 
Huxley’s  lecture, and  Lord  Houghton 
after  Mr.  Tyndall’s ; they  were  both 
on  the  committee  of  Section  P (Eco- 
nomic Science  and  Statistics)  ; there 
was  Lord  Milton  in  Section  E 
(Geography)  ; and  voild  tout  at  the 
Liverpool  meeting,  * attended  by 
nearly  3 ,000  members  and  associates. 

Professor  Clerk  Maxwell’s  open- 
ing address  in  Section  A (Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Science) 
showed  the  endeavour  (that  of  the 
best  men  always,  I think,  and  one 
which  is  fortunately  becoming  cha- 
racteristic of  Modern  Science)  to 
connect  scientific  abstractions, 
which  are  forms  of  thinking,  with 
the  positive  action  of  Nature,  as 
perceived  or  imagined — to  ‘ clothe 
them,  with  physical  imagery.’  As 
to  ‘ quantity  ’ and  ‘ quality,’  he  re- 
marked that  attention  has  gradually 
become  more  and  more  directed  to 
quavdity  ; and  now  ‘ the  process  of 
scientific  enquiry  seems  to  have 
become  simply  the  measurement 
and  registration  of  quantities,  com- 
bined with  a mathematical  discus- 
sion of  the  numbers  thus  obtained.’ 
This  it  is  ‘which  brings  physical 
research  under  the  influence  of 
mathematical  reasoning.’  He  soon 
came  to  say  something  on  ‘ a branch 
of  science  which  not  very  long 
ago  would  have  been  considered 
rather  a branch  of  metaphysics  : 
I mean  the  atomic  theory,  or,  as 
it  is  now  called,  the  molecular 
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theory  of  the  constitution  of  bodies.’ 
Evidence  ‘ is  now  crowding  on 
ns  ’ that  if  we  conld  go  on  di- 
viding and  subdividing  any  sub- 
stance, we  should  come  to  a limit : 
‘ each  portion  would  then  contain 
only  one  molecule,  an  individual 
body,  one  and  indivisible,  unalter- 
able by  any  power  in  nature.’ 

Here  let  me  humbly  remark  that 
the  philosophers  are  not  at  one 
in  their  nomenclature.  Professor 
Tyndall  in  his  lecture  (which  we 
are  coming  to)  spoke  of  ‘ molecules  ’ 
as  composite  bodies  made  up  of 
‘ atoms.’ 

This  address  of  Mr.  Clerk  Max- 
well was  imbued  with  a warmer 
human  interest  than  usual.  There 
was  blood,  too,  running  through 
the  veins  of  Professor  Sylves- 
ter’s discourse  last  year  at  Exeter. 
The  mathematical  ghosts,  men- 
tal formulae,  astonished  us  with 
a friendly  grasp  of  hand.  But, 
indeed,  humour  is  not  absent  from 
the  works  and  ways  of  mathe- 
maticians. Professor  De  Morgan 
in  dealing  with  the  circle- squarers, 
and  Professor  Sylvester  with  the 
‘ Laws  of  Verse,’  have  evolved 
much  fun.  Nor  was  Section  A 
at  Liverpool  without  its  droll 
side.  The  tall  Irish  gentleman 
(seen  at  many  former  meetings) 
did  not  fail  to  be  present,  who 
examines  questions  by  no  means  in 
the  dry  light  of  reason.  He  was 
adorned  with  a neck-scarf  of  bright 
green  hue,  and  a brogue  of  equal 
richness.  He  contradicted  every- 
body, and  handled  questions  of 
multiples  and  co-sines  with  a fiery 
eloquence  that  brought  to  mind  the 
young  man  of  genius  (doubtless  his 
fellow-countryman)  who,  in  apply- 
ing for  the  post  of  warehouse- 
clerk,  stated  among  other  qualifi- 
cations that  his  style  of  letter- writ- 
ing ‘ combined  scathing  sarcasm 
with  the  wildest  humour.’  Mr.  O.’s 
presence  certainly  makes  Section  A 
much  livelier  and  more  amusing 
for  the  associated  loungers  who 


drop  in,  and  the  British  Associa- 
tion wishes,  among  other  good 
works,  to  please  this  large  portion 
of  its  company.  So,  long  life  to 
Mr.  0.,  and  may  he  speak  in  Sec- 
tion A at  many  a future  meeting  ! 

Mainly  to  please  its  general  com- 
pany, as  aforesaid,  the  Association 
arranges  to  have  two  or  three  lec- 
tures of  a popular  or  semi-popular 
character,  hors-d’oeuvre,  not  con- 
nected with  the  regular  business  of 
the  meeting.  The  chief  of  these 
was  given  by  Professor  Tyndall  to 
a very  large  audience  in  the  Phil- 
harmonic Hall.  It  was  long  and 
without  experiments,  and  more  fit 
to  be  read  at  home  than  listened  to 
amid  the  difficulties  of  a large  public 
assembly.  Still  it  is  always  some- 
thing to  see  a man  of  note  in  the 
flesh,  and  hear  his  living  voice  ; and 
this  interest,  over  and  above  that  of 
the  topic  and  treatment,  secured 
general  attention  for  the  best  part 
of  two  hours.  With  clearness  and 
originality,  in  an  easy  voice  agree- 
ing with  his  elastic  bearing  (he  has 
lightness  without  levity — a kind  of 
agile  earnestness,  so  to  say),  the 
Professor  threw  forth  hint  after 
hint  on  the  nature  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  on  the  directions 
which  it  has  taken  in  our  own  time 
(illustrating  mainly  from  the  study 
of  Light),  and  connected  all  into  a 
firm  chain  of  thought.  The  phy- 
sical basis  of  light  ‘lies  entirely 
without  the  domain  of  the  senses.’ 
How,  then,  can  we  get  any  notion 
of  it  P 

The  phenomena  of  Sound  are 
clearly  explained  by  the  theory  of 
ivaves  sent  by  a vibrating  body 
through  air,  water,  &c.  to  the  ear. 
Tenuity  in  the  medium  quickens 
the  waves,  elasticity  still  more. 
Water  is  much  denser  than  air;  but 
being  much  more  elastic,  sound 
travels  in  water  four  times  as  fast 
as  in  air.  ‘ By  various  contrivances 
we  can  compel  the  vibrations  of  air 
to  declare  themselves ; we  know 
the  length  and  frequency  of  sonorous 
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waves,  and  we  have  also  obtained 
great  mastery  over  the  various 
methods  by  which  air  is  thrown 
into  vibration.  We  know  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  vibrating 
rods,  of  organ-pipes,  strings,  mem- 
branes, plates,  and  bells.  ...  In 
short,  as  regards  sound,  we  have  a 
very  clear  notion  of  the  external 
physical  processes  which  corre- 
spond to  our  sensations.’  But  the 
bodily  eye  cannot  see  the  waves  of 
sound.  ‘ We  construct  them  in 
thought,  and  we  believe  as  firmly  in 
their  existence  as  in  that  of  the  air 
itself.’  Our  theory  fits  perfectly  all 
the  phenomena. 

Now  for  Light.  In  the  time 
that  sound  takes  to  move  one  foot, 
light  moves  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles.  How  account 
for  this  astounding  velocity  F ‘ By 
boldly  diffusing  in  space  a medium 
of  the  requisite  tenuity  and  elasti- 
city.’ We  do  so,  and  find,  after  the 
most  careful  investigations,  that 
all  phenomena  of  light  agree  with 
this  hypothesis.  In  every  lumi- 
nous body  there  is  an  internal 
vibration  of  its  atoms ; the  atoms 
shake  and  send  waves  along  the 
elastic  ether  which  surrounds  them. 
Many  chemists  ‘ refuse  to  speak  of 
atoms  and  molecules  [the  Professor 
is  not  always  consistent  in  his 
use  of  these  words]  as  real  things. 
They  make  the  doctrine  of  mul- 
tiple proportions  their  intellectual 
bourne.’  But  they  all  accept  the 
Undulatory  Theory  of  Light.  Fol- 
low by  your  imagination  sound- 
waves up  to  their  origin,  you  find 
a definite,  tangible  vibrating  body. 

‘ What,  then,  do  you  expect  to  find 
as  the  source  of  a series  of  ether- 
waves  P Ask  your  imagination  if  it 
will  accept  a vibrating  multiple 
proportion — a numerical  ratio  in  a 
state  of  oscillation  ? I do  not  think 
it  will.  You  cannot  crown  the  edi- 
fice by  this  abstraction.  The  scien- 
tific imagination,  which  is  here 
authoritative,  demands  as  the  origin 
and  cause  of  a series  of  efcher-waves 


a particle  of  vibrating  matter  quite 
as  definite,  though  it  may  be  exces- 
sively minute,  as  that  which  gives 
origin  to  a musical  sound.  Such  a 
particle  we  name  an  atom  or  a 
molecule.’  [‘Or  a molecule’  P — Oh 
dear ! Atoms,  monads,  molecules, 
ultimate  particles,  what  you  please ; 
only  let  us  have  an  ultimate  mean- 
ing !] 

Well,  the  ether- waves  made  by 
the  vibrating  atoms  of  luminous 
bodies  ‘ are  of  different  lengths  and 
amplitudes.’  In  water-waves,  am- 
plitude is  the  height  of  the  crest 
over  the  trough,  length  the  dis- 
tance between  one  crest  and  the 
next.  The  length  of  the  largest 
light- waves  is  about  twice,  and 
their  amplitude  about  one  hundred 
times  that  of  the  smallest.  ‘ Turned 
into  their  equivalents  of  sensation, 
the  different  light- waves  produce 
different  colours ; the  largest  pro- 
duces red,  the  smallest  violet.’  But 
the  solar  pulse  sends,  along  the 
ether,  waves  of  all  sizes  blended 
together,  like  the  tones  in  a musical 
chord,  and  blended  together  they 
make  the  impression  of  whiteness. 
Sent  through  a glass  prism  all  the 
waves  are  retarded,  but  the  smallest 
ones  most ; the  waves  are  separated, 
and  show  as  separate  colours,  the 
series  of  large  and  slow  making 
red , of  small  and  swift  making 
violet;  and  between  these  we  can 
distinguish  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  indigo.  When  the  blended 
waves,  which  are  white,  are  trans- 
mitted or  reflected  in  equal  propor- 
tions, the  effect  is  still  of  whiteness ; 
when  in  unequal  proportions,  one 
or  another  colour  predominates. 
Now,  why  is  the  general  sky  blue  ? 
The  light  of  ‘ the  azure  vault  ’ comes 
to  us  at  once  from  all  parts  of  the 
hemisphere.  It  is  reflected  light, 
and  not  reflected  in  the  proportions 
that  produce  white.  The  smaller 
waves  prevail.  Why  ? Suppose 
in  our  atmosphere  a countless  num- 
ber of  minute  particles.  Light- 
waves of  all  sizes  impinge  upon 
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these  particles.  Red  waves  to  blue 
are  as  billows  to  ripples.  A larger 
proportionate  part  of  each  smaller 
wave  must  be  scattered — reflected 
— thau  of  a larger  ; ‘ and  as  a con- 
sequence, in  the  scattered  light, 
blue  [is]  the  predominant  colour.’ 
The  other  colours  are  not  absent, 
but  deficient.  The  particles  of  a 
cloud  being  much  larger,  send  back 
all  the  waves  equally,  therefore 
whitely.  Row  as  to  ‘the  light  which 
passes  unscattered  among  the  par- 
ticles.’ Losing  many  of  its  short  or 
blue-making  waves,  the  direct  trans- 
mitted light  is  yellowish.  When 
the  sun  is  near  the  horizon,  the 
direct  light- waves  have  a greater 
distance  of  air  to  go  through — meet 
more  and  more  of  the  particles  which 
scatter  their  shorter  waves.  The 
particles  ‘ abstract  in  succession  the 
violet,  the  indigo,  the  blue,  and  even 
disturb  the  proportions  of  green.’ 
The  transmitted  light  ‘must  pass 
from  yellow  through  orange  to  red.  ’ 
Thus  by  reason  and  imagination 
combined  we  represent  our  atmo- 
sphere as  ‘ a medium  rendered 
slightly  turbid  by  the  mechanical 
suspension  of  exceedingly  small 
foreign  particles  ; ’ and  the  pheno- 
mena certainly  occur  as  if  this 
theory  were  true.  [‘  Turbid  ’ and 
‘ foreign,’  however,  seem  ^scarcely 
happy  terms,] 

Let  us  see  (goes  on  the  Professor 
— but  I am  not  using  his  words 
save  where  the  inverted  commas 
appear),  let  us  see  whether  small 
particles  can  ‘be  really  proved  to 
act  in  the  manner  indicated.’  Dis- 
solve mastic  in  alcohol.  Drop  the 
solution  into  a glass  vessel  filled 
with  clear  water.  Water  cannot 
dissolve  mastic,  so  the  mastic  sepa- 
rates into  ‘ an  exceedingly  fine  pre- 
cipitate,’ a crowd  of  minute  solid 
particles,  and  lo  ! the  clear  water 
becomes  sky-blue.  The  particles  of 
mastic  are  so  small  that  the  highest 
microscopic  power  shows  nothing 
in  the  water,  and  if  they  were  each 
tW<t<to  an  inch  in  diameter 


they  could  not  escape  detection. 
Another  experiment : place  in  a 
dark  room  a glass  vessel  with  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  (‘two  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  one  of  sulphur  consti- 
tute the  molecule  of  sulphurous 
acid’);  pass  a beam  of  sunlight 
through  the  gas  ; ‘ the  components 
of  the  molecules  of  sulphurous 
acid  are  shaken  asunder  by  the 
ether- waves  ; ’ the  atoms  of  sulphur 
float  released.  At  first  we  see  no- 
thing in  the  vessel,  but  soon  ‘ along 
the  track  of  the  beam  a beautiful 
sky-blue  is  observed.’  . . . For  a 
time  the  blue  grows  more  intense  ; 
it  then  becomes  whitish  ; and  then 
white.  At  last  the  tube  is  filled 
with  a dense  cloud  of  sulphur 
particles,  separately  visible  through 
a microscope.  Thus,  our  ether- 
waves  untie  the  bonds  of  chemical 
affinity.  W e have  first  the  free  atoms 
of  sulphur,  so  minute  as  to  have  no 
visible  effect  on  the  light.  ‘ But 
these  atoms  gradually  coalesce  and 
form  particles  which  grow  larger 
by  continual  accretion,  until  after  a 
minute  or  two  they  appear  as  sky- 
matter.  In  this  condition  they  are 
invisible  themselves,  but  competent 
to  send  an  amount  of  wave-motion 
to  the  retina  sufficient  to  produce 
the  fundamental  blue.’ 

But  the  particles  continually 
grow  larger,  and  pass  by  insensi- 
ble gradations  into  the  state  of 
cloud,  and  then  the  microscope 
shows  them.  ‘ Thus  without  solution 
of  continuity  we  start  with  matter 
in  the  molecule  [atom,  Professor  ?] 
and  end  with  matter  in  the  mass, 
sky-matter  being  the  middle  term 
of  the  series  of  transformations.’ 
Instead  of  sulphurous  acid,  other 
substances  might  be  used  with  the 
same  result.  The  sh'ey  condition 
lasts  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  under 
the  continual  operation  of  the  light, 
the  particles  constantly  growing- 
larger,  without  ever  exceeding  the 
blue-making  size.  But  as  they 
grow  larger,  the  blue  becomes 
lighter.  Professor  Tyndall  found 
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the  blue  of  a vapour  after  fifteen 
minutes  to  be  ‘a  blue  of  distinctly 
smaller  particles  ’ than  those  sought 
for  in  vain  with  a microscope  in 
the  mastic  precipitate.  Those  mas- 
tic particles  must  have  been  less  than 
iq'Ooow  in  diameter.  ‘ And  now  I 
want  to  submit  to  your  imagination 
the  following  question : Here  are 

particles  which  have  been  growing 
continually  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  are  demon- 
strably smaller  than  those  which 
defied  the  microscope  of  Mr.  Hux- 
ley. What  must  have  been  the  size 
of  these  particles  at  the  beginning  of 
their  growth  ? . . . We  are  dealing 
with  infinitesimals  compared  with 
which  the  test  objects  of  the  micro- 
scope are  literally  immense.’ 

Take  a comet  with  a tail  a hun- 
dred millions  of  miles  long  and  fifty 
thousand  miles  broad  : it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  stuff  of  this  comet, 
if  compressed,  would  not  make  one 
horse-load.  As  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere — 
of  the  particles  that  make  to  our 
eyes  the  deep  blue  firmament,  the 
whole  of  it  measuring  say  from  the 
height  of  Mont  Blanc  upwards — all 
the  particles  swept  up  together — 
would  probably  go  into  a portman- 
teau, possibly  into  a snuff-box.  All 
the  blue  of  the  round  sky  in  a snuff- 
box ! And  these  astoundingly  mi- 
nute particles  of  matter,  recollect, 
are  by  no  means  the  smallest  parti- 
cles in  nature,  but  actually  bulky 
and  massive  compared  with  others 
which  are  proved  to  exist.  This 
gives  us  a wonderful  glimpse,  at 
once  imaginative  and  real,  of  the 
measureless  minimism  of  matter. 

What  is  the  nature  of  these  par- 
ticles P A question.  They  defy 
the  microscope  and  the  balance. 
Many  of  them  may  be  organic  germs. 
Here  the  Professor,  without  taking 
any  side  in  the  controversy  on  Spon- 
taneous Generation  (affirmed  by  Dr. 
Bastian  and  others),  made  an  admir- 
able application  to  the  microscopist : 

‘ educated  in  the  school  of  the 


senses,’  the  most  minute  forms  of 
life  visible  through  his  instrument 
appear  ‘ conterminous  with  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  matter ; ’ . . . 

£ with  him  there  is  but  a step  from 
the  atom  to  the  organism.’  But 
the  observer  who  has  also  scientific 
imagination , 4 exercised  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  atoms  and  molecules,’ 

. discerns  numberless  gradations  be- 
tween the  atom  and  the  visible 
organism.  4 Compared  with  his 
atoms,  the  smallest  vibrios  and  bac- 
teria of  the  microscopic  field  are  as 
behemoth  and  leviathan.’  Some 
men  of  science  ‘seem  to  form  an 
inadequate  estimate  of  the  distance 
which  separates  the  microscopic 
from  the  molecular  [atomic  ?]  limit.’ 

4 The  microscope  can  have  no  voice 
in  the  real  question  of  germ  struc- 
ture.’ [Between  the  microscope  limit 
and  the  true  molecular  [atomic  ?] 
limit  there  is  room  for  infinite  per- 
mutations and  combinations' 

Does  not  this  seem  to  indicate 
that  we  have  about  an  equal  chance 
of  finding  the  positive  beginnings 
of  things  in  minimis,  and  the  ultimate 
limits  of  the  universe  in  extenso  ? 

Then  the  lecturer  spoke  of  the 
well-known  nebular  hypothesis — 
fiery  mist  condensing  into  suns, 
which  throw  off  planets.  When 
first  detached  from  the  sun,  ‘ life, 
as  we  understand  it,  could  hardly 
have  been  present  on  the  earth. 
How,  then,  did  it  come  there  ? ’ 

And  at  this  point  our  Scientific 
Instructor  intercalated  a long  semi- 
apologetic  reference  to  the  English 
clergy  off  our  day,  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  and  their  attitude  to- 
wards Modern  Science,  declaring 
(in  effect)  that  he  found  them  per- 
sonally a polite  and  even  plastic 
body  of  men,  who  were  not  on  the 
whole  disposed  to  push  their  quarrel 
d outrance.  All  this  kind  of  paren- 
thetic matter  will  soon,  one  may 
hope,  be  thought  unnecessary  in  a 
scientific  discourse. 

Life  (he  continued)  was  either 
‘ potentially  present  in  matter  when 
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in  the  nebulous  form,  and  was  un- 
folded from  it  by  way  of  natural 
development,  or  it  is  a principle  in- 
serted into  matter  at  a later  date.’ 
In  brief,  the  first  is  the  scientific, 
the  second  the  theologic  view;  and 
those  who  hold  the  second  call 
the  first  degrading,  debasing,  de- 
moralising, destructive — all  kinds  of 
terrible  names.  Whether  or  not 
‘ emotion,  intellect,  will  ’ were  once 
‘latent  in  a fiery  cloud,’  I must 
own  seems  to  me  (whom  it  concerns 
as  much  as  another)  a question 
which,  however  interesting  specula- 
tively, is  not  of  the  slightest  practi- 
cal importance.  Man  is  the  highest 
being  we  know  of.  He  is,  somehow 
or  other,  what  we  term  a spiritual 
being,  but  cannot  explain  or  define. 
His  understanding,  imagination, 
judgment,  sesthetic  sense,  moral  in- 
stinct, will,  personal  consciousness, 
are  thoroughly  real  and  effective 
manifestations  of  his  nature ; and  it 
is  by  and  in  them  that  human  life, 
in  its  true  comprehensive  sense, 
really  is.  Its  connection  with  atoms 
or  fiery  clouds,  whatever  mental 
steps  may  be  taken  in  the  direction 
of  establishing  it  (and  the  complete 
journey,  judging  by  all  experience 
and  all  intuition,  is  for  ever  impos- 
sible to  us) — that  seeming,  and  pos- 
sibly real  connection  is,  I repeat,  of 
no  practical  importance  in  any  way. 
Whether  we  think  of  man  at  first 
as  moulded  at  once  out  of  clay,  like 
a sculptor’s  figure,  or  developed 
gradually  from  a fiery  cloud,  how 
can  it  make  any  difference  as  to  our 
place  in  the  universe,  our  powers, 
our  duties,  our  prospects  ? People 
are  curious  just  now  about  proto- 
plasm, development,  spontaneous 
generation,  and  so  forth ; first,  on 
account  of  the  scientific  novelty  of 
some  of  the  views  put  forth,  and 
then,  I suppose,  because  they  vaguely 
expect  some  new  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  universe  and  the  duty 
and  the  destiny  of  man.  They  had 


better  give  up  every  shadow  of  such 
expectation  for  good  and  all. 

The  Evolution  hypothesis  (our 
Man  of  Science  confesses  it)  ‘ does 
not  solve — it  does  not  profess  to 
solve — the  ultimate  mystery  of  this 
universe.  It  leaves  in  fact  that  mys- 
tery  untouched.  Its  really  philosophi- 
cal defenders  best  know  that  ques- 
tions offer  themselves  to  thought 
which  science,  as  now  prosecuted, 
has  not  even  the  tendency  to  solve.’ 

Often  in  the  pauses  of  reflection 
the  scientific  investigator  finds  him- 
self overshadowed  with  awe — is 
aware  of  ‘ a power  which  gives  ful- 
ness and  tone  to  his  existence,  but 
which  he  can  neither  analyse  nor 
comprehend.’ 

So  ended  our  Professor,  rising 
for  a moment  into  that  region 
which  Immanuel  Kant  declared  to 
be  ‘ above  all  other  spheres  for  the 
operations  of  reason,’  and  indeed 
the  only  philosophy  deserving  to 
be  so  called.  The  mathematician, 
the  natural  philosopher  and  the 
logician  (says  Kant)  are  merely 
artists , engaged  in  formalising  and 
arranging  conceptions  ; they  cannot 
be  termed  philosophers.  They  but 
furnish  means.  In  view  of  the 
complete  systematic  unity  of  reason, 
there  can  only  be  one  ultimate  end 
of  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
To  this  all  other  aims  are  subordi- 
nate, and  nothing  more  than  means 
for  its  attainment.  This  ultimate 
end  is  the  destination  of  man,  and 
the  philosophy  which  relates  to  it 
is  termed  Moral  Philosophy.  The 
superior  position  (he  adds)  occu- 
pied by  moral  philosophy  above  all 
other  spheres  for  the  operations  of 
reason  shows  why  the  ancients 
always  included  the  idea  of  moral- 
ist in  that  of  philosopher.  ‘ Even 
still,  we  call  a man  who  appears  to 
have  the  power  of  self-government, 
even  though  his  knowledge  may  be 
very  limited,  by  the  name  of  philo- 
sopher.’ 1 These  are  practical  and 
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pregnant  words  of  the  old  German, 
and  worth  meditating  upon. 

The  mysteries  of  man’s  spiritual 
life,  science  has  4 no  tendency  to 
solve.’  Nay,  far  short  of  this  our 
knowledge  stops — even  her  wings 
of  imagination  fail  her  in  the  inner 
region  of  physical  nature’s  pro- 
founder subtleties.  We  can  trace 
sound-waves  and  light-waves  into 
the  auditory  and  the  optic  nerves  ; 
but  when  we  ask  how  this  force  is 
translated  into  the  sensations  of 
hearing  and  of  seeing,  Imagination 
itself  does  nothing  for  us — gives  no 
least  hint  of  help.  We  examine, 
in  every  case,  not  nature  itself, 
but  our  conceptions  of  nature  ; and 
the  very  link  which  connects  us 
as  thinkers  with  the  world  as  we 
conceive  it  in  thought  is  utterly 
beyond  our  cognition.  Physical 
science  attempts  to  explain  by 
formulas  certain  facts  given  by 
human  consciousness,  and  the  ex- 
planations are  no  more  than  a 
tracing  of  connections.  The  least 
approach  to  a discovery  of  origins 
has  never  been  made.  Endless 
curiosity  and  investigation  are 
proper  to  man.  So  also  are  awe, 
and  reverence,  and  humility.  It 
was  Newton  who  compared  himself 
to  a child  picking  up  pebbles  on 
the  shore  of  the  great  sea  of  Truth ; 
and  in  this  he  only  referred,  I 
think,  to  the  extent  of  compre- 
hensible truth,  beyond  which  lie 
the  measureless  regions  of  truth 
incomprehensible  to  man. 

Theories  of  Atoms  and  Motion, 
Evolution,  Natural  Selection,  &c. : 
from  these  vantage  points,  carefully 
built  up  of  observation  and  reason- 
ing, we  get  wonderful  glimpses 
into  the  workings  of  wide  phy- 
sical nature  in  its  relations  to  our 
intellect.  True  conceptions  of 
cause  and  effect  we  also  glean  here 
and  there,  some  of  them  applicable 
most  beneficially  to  the  external 
conditions  of  our  earthly  existence. 
As  to  the  nature  of  human  life, 
all  the  accumulated  science  of  man- 
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kind  up  to  this  hour  has  not  one 
word  to  say. 

Let  us  take  heart,  then,  brethren 
— do  our  work,  gather  knowledge, 
tell  truth,  say  our  prayers,  be  kind 
and  helpful  to  each  other,  enjoy 
landscapes  and  flowers,  books  and 
pictures,  music  and  poetry,  and  fear 
no  protoplasmic  philosophies.  For 
my  part  I believe  neither  Huxley 
nor  Darwin  will  hurt  a hair  of  our 
heads. 

Another  discourse,  outside  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, was  Sir  John  Lubbock’s 
4 On  Savages  ’ — a highly  pleasant 
and  amusing  speaker,  dealing  with 
matter  which  he  has  carefully 
studied.  His  theory,  which  might 
be  called  an  application  of  Dar- 
winism to  the  history  of  civilisa- 
tion, is  that  all  races  of  men,  in- 
cluding the  most  civilised,  began, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  traced  back, 
with  low  and  brutish  conditions  of 
morals  and  manners ; and  this  he 
considers  to  be,  not  a dispiriting, 
but  a hopeful  and  encouraging 
view,  as  showing  the  improvability 
of  the  human  race. 

The  work  of  Modern  Science  as 
regards  the  mixture  of  moral  philo- 
sophy and  mythology  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  religion  has  been  one 
with  that  of  historical  and  literary 
criticism — demolition — troublesome 
and  vexatious  but  necessary  work, 
already  we  hope  almost  complete. 
What  remains  is  that  the  attained 
results  be  publicly  and  practically 
recognised,  and  that  life,  social  and 
national,  should  adapt  itself  to  ad- 
mitted facts,  getting  rid  of  a huge 
lumber  of  individual  and  incorpo- 
rated obstructiveness.  After  this 
we  may  at  length  hope  for  some 
constructive  work  on  a large  scale. 
Obstruction  — Destruction  — Con- 
struction. May  the  era  of  Construc- 
tion soon  arrive ! 

We  cannot  roam  for  ever  through 
a boundless  universe  of  vibrating 
atoms.  The  human  soul  (whatever 
the  human  soul  may  be — 4 soul  ’ is 
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one  of  the  faint  efforts  of  language 
in  the  region  of  the  inexpressible) 
is  as  little  to  be  satisfied  with  ‘ a 
vibrating  atom  ’ as  with  ‘ a multiple 
proportion.’ 

What  boots  it  to  send  our 
thoughts  wandering  into  the  empty- 
wilderness  of  a material  world  ? 
What  wisdom  or  comfort  bring  we 
back  into  our  inner  life  P Socrates 
(as  Aulus  Gellius  reports)  used  very 
frequently  to  repeat,  with  an  appli- 
cation of  his  own,  a certain  line  from 
the  Odyssey : 1 

OTTt  t oi  iv  ne)'dpoi(TL  kolkov  t’  ayaOov  tc 
t4tvktcu. 

The  evil  and  the  good  that  have  befallen 
in  thy  own  house. 

Mankind  must  sooner  or  later,  I 
am  deeply  convinced,  come  back  to 
a simple  faith  and  trust — personal 
trust  in  a personal  Ruler  of  us  and 
all  things  ; finding  Him  first  within, 
not  without. 

The  meetings  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation bring  together  on  friendly 
terms  many  men  who  in  different 
parts  of  our  own  kingdom  and  in 
foreign  countries  are  seriously  and 
steadily  at  work  in  various  depart- 
ments of  scientific  research.  Their 
actual  work  is  done  at  home.  But 
man  is  a gregarious  and  social  crea- 
ture, and  the  annual  friendly  meet- 
ings of  minds  with  understanding 
and  sympathy  for  each  other’s  pur- 
suits must  be  cheerful,  stimulating, 
and  beneficial — in  expectation,  in 
realisation,  in  recollection.  Names 
long  familiar  on  paper  become  ani- 
mated into  living  faces  and  voices, 
with  grasp  of  hand,  brotherly  greet- 
ing, quick  exchange  of  thought,  and 
all  the  magnetism  of  personal  inter- 
course. Doubtless  it  not  seldom 
happens  that  a few  minutes’  con- 
versation suffices  to  clear  up  year- 
long questions  and  difficulties,  and 
that  many  suggestions  are  ex- 
changed, many  seeds  of  thought 
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sown,  which  bear  good  fruit  after- 
wards. As  to  the  numerous  body 
of  ‘Associates,’  besides  that  the 
guiueas  are  applied  to  useful  pur- 
pose, it  includes  a large  proportion  of 
people  of  more  than  average  intelli- 
gence and  cultivation,  and  forms  a 
good  transmitting  medium  between 
the  professional  savans  and  the  mass 
of  the  general  public.  It  is  more  or 
less  interested,  stimulated,  electri- 
fied (so  to  speak)  by  the  statements 
and  discussions,  and  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  scientific  enquiry.  The 
newspapers  report  the  proceedings 
from  day  to  day,  and  call  attention 
to  the  salient  features.  The  town 
and  neighbourhood  where  the  meet- 
ing is  held,  and  beyond  them  the 
kingdom,  are  overspread  with  waves 
of  influence  propagated  from  that 
central  force.  They  are  thought- 
waves , coursing  through  a medium 
still  finer  than  the  elastic  ether  by 
which  light  is  carried,  and  their 
effect  is  healthful  and  educative. 

Such  is  the  general  impression 
that  remains  on  my  mind  ; though 
I confess  that  often,  while  the  thing 
was  going  on,  the  ‘ work  ’ of  the 
Sections  seemed  little  better  than 
busy  idleness,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  audience  to  be  that  of  loafers 
and  loungers.  Nothing  so  hard  to 
judge  of  exactly  as  the  importance 
of  the  passing  time  and  what  it 
carries : after  a thousand  experi- 
ences we  continue  to  make  wonderful 
mistakes,  now  of  over-,  and  now  of 
under-rating. 

Out  of  the  brilliant  Hall  we  pass 
again  into  the  dirty  labyrinthine 
streets  of  this  windy,  tarry,  briny 
Town  of  Ships,  full  everywhere  of  the 
indescribable  seaport  briskness  and 
shabbiness  on  a great  scale.  In  a 
moment  of  ill -humour  I was  inclined 
to  describe  it  thus  to  a Londoner : 
Take  Thames  Street  and  the  Docks, 
set  Islington  behind  them,  with  here 
and  there  some  huge  gray  stone 
building  of  brutal  bulk  ; put  in  a 
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great  deal  of  dirt  and  clatter  and 
Irish  brogue,  and  make  the  natives 
say  ‘oop’for  ‘up,’  and  yon  have 
some  notion  of  Liverpool.  Well, 
this  would  not  be  a fair  description, 

I admit.  The  Mersey  with  its 
shipping  is  grand  in  its  own  way. 
So  in  its  way  (ludicrously  unsuit- 
able as  it  is  to  the  place,  the  purpose, 
and  the  climate)  is  that  vast  Greek 
Temple  called  St.  George’s  Hall. 
The  region  of  the  Exchange  has  a 
busy  and  wealthy  aspect  of  civic 
importance,  befitting  one  of  the 
commercial  centres  of  the  globe. 
Considered  architecturally,  however, 
the  Exchange  buildings  give  little 
delight,  and  perhaps  the  new  part 
of  the  quadrangle  is  the  very  worst 
thing  I have  yet  seen  in  modern 
architecture,  the  most  pretentiously 
mean — true  cork-  cutter’ s Renais- 
sance. The  old  part  is  stately  in 
comparison.  What  opportunities 
are  thrown  away,  what  sums  of 
money  misspent  every  year,  in  our 
modern  architectural  exploits ! Look 
once  more  at  this  new  Railway 
Station  and  Hotel  in  Lime  Street, 
and  wonder  by  what  ingenuity  of 
stupidity  so  huge  an  edifice,  of 
such  costly  materials  and  workman- 
ship— fine  yellow  stone  cut  and  fitted 
to  perfection — is  contrived  to  look 
paltry  and  unsubstantial. 

After  these  pretentious  failures, 
there  is  comfort  to  the  eye  in  the 
great  Corn  Stores,  based  on  iron 
pillars  of  Egyptian  girth,  rising  in 
storey  fi  after  storey  of  grain-lofts, 
broad,  lofty,  and  airy,  and  enclosing 
three  sides  of  the  dock  in  which  their 
great  ships  lie  quiet  after  thousands 
of  miles  of  stormy  water,  sending 
gram,  grown  in  California,  Canada, 
or  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  up  an 
‘American  lift,’  from  the  hold  to 
the  top  loft,  whence  it  flows  in 
rivers  of  maize,  rivers  of  wheat, 
on  endless  horizontal  bands,  about 
eighteen  inches  wide,  worked  by 
hydraulic  power,  to  every  part  of 
the  stores.  In  this  great  corn 
warehouse,  the  greatest  in  the 


world  they  say,  Liverpool  commerce 
showed  itself  in  its  most  pleasing  as- 
pect. It  was  dealing  with  the  first 
of  bodily  necessaries,  man’s  bread  of 
life ; and  though  the  processes  (of 
unlading,  cleaning,  transferring, 
&c.)  were  on  a great  scale,  they  were 
managed  with  so  much  ingenuity 
and  simplicity  combined,  worked  so 
smoothly  to  these  ends,  with  a mi- 
nimum of  dust  and  noise,  as  to  give 
one  a comfortable  and  even  pleasur- 
able sense  of  perfect  adaptation, 
such  as  one  finds  in  Nature’s  own 
doings.  Neither  was  there  here 
any  hint  of  cheating — a suspicion, 
alas ! which  the  known  usages  of 
commerce  so  often  infuse.  What 
the  baker  does,  is  outside  these 
walls.  If  corn- dealers  ever  mix 
good  corn  with  worse — avaunt ! 
Thou  canst  not  say  these  do  it ! 
No  : but  it  is  done,  not  seldom. 

In  another  dock  I found  the 
Great  Britain , at  first  unlucky  in 
Dundrum  Bay,  lucky  since  in  many 
voyages,  and  now  preparing  for 
another,  to  carry  half  across  the 
globe  her  750  passengers  and  150 
sailors,  and  hoping  to  come  to 
anchor  under  the  warm  summer 
sky  of  Melbourne  Harbour  a month 
at  least  before  Christmas.  Strange 
reading  our  ‘ Christmas  Books  ’ and 
picture -papers  must  be  to  an 
Austral-English  child.  And  then  I 
had  leave  to  go  on  board  the 
Holland , at  anchor  in  the  river,  just 
starting  for  New  York,  and  saw  the 
mustering  of  her  emigrants.  She 
can  carry  1,250  full-grown  passen- 
gers, all  of  one  class.  This  time 
she  had  much  cargo,  and  only  300 
passengers,  of  whom  many  were 
Swedes  and  Norwegians,  who  reach 
England  by  way  of  Hull.  The 
sturdy  figures,  and  homely,  honest, 
flaxen-haired  faces  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, were  pleasant  to  see,  tell- 
ing of  steady,  unambitious  industry 
and  domestic  faith.  Yet  here  is 
the  stout  miner  of  Fahlun,  or  boat- 
man of  Saltenfiord,  or  farm- worker 
of  Eossdal,  in  his  big  boots  and  fur 
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cap,  with  his  flaxen-haired  wife, 
and  flaxen-haired  boys  in  woollen 
night  caps,  and  girls  with  long  rat- 
tail  plaits  of  flaxen  hair,  and  not 
seldom  with  an  old  wrinkled  grand- 
mother whose  flaxen  hair  is  now 
snow-white,  all  bound  to  the  new 
hopes,  new  labours,  and  new  fortunes 
of  the  Great  Republic,  where  land 
is  as  yet  of  less  value  than  men  and 
women.  Now  and  again  a slim  Norse 
pige  steps  shyly  up  to  the  inspector, 
answering  to  her  name,  and  hurries 
past  with  glad  smile  to  join  the 
crowd  ‘for ’ad’  who  stand  watch- 
ing those  ‘ aft  ’ that  have  still  to 
pass  muster.  The  Government 
doctor  stops  any  one  who  has  symp- 
toms of  fever,  small-pox,  measles, 
&c.,  and  the  master  of  the  ship 
takes  care  to  carry  no  one  whom 
the  American  authorities  might 
turn  back  to  the  Old  World  as 
obviously  unable  to  earn  a living. 
All  on  board  to-day  passed  with 
little  question,  save  a boy  about 
four  years  old,  who,  with  his 
parents  and  two  younger  chil- 
dren, was  forced  to  wait  till  all 
the  others  were  disposed  of.  The 
child  was  heavy-eyed,  and  suspected 
of  measles.  The  poor  father  and 
mother — they  were  from  South 
Wales,  and  seemed  scarcely  able  to 
speak  a word  of  English — sat  very 
doleful  in  fear  of  being  turned  back 
on  the  threshold  to  which  they  had 
no  doubt  painfully  struggled  ; and 
it  was  a great  relief  at  last  when 
the  doctor,  after  turning  up  the 
boy’s  eyelids  with  his  thumb,  said 
carelessly,  ‘ That’ll  do — pass  on.’ 
I hear  there  are  no  few  Welsh  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  often 
live  grouped  together,  and  con- 
tinue to  speak  their  old  Kymric  in 
the  New  World.  A strange  con- 
glomerate of  nationalities  is  the 
Great  Republic,  with  wonderful 
power  of  absorption  and  assimila- 
tion. There  were  few  Irish  emi- 
grants in  the  Holland , and  Liver- 
pool is  no  longer  so  much  their 
transit  port  as  it  used  to  be,  for 


many  of  the  Liverpool  passenger 
steamers  to  the  States  call  either  at 
Cork  or  Derry.  The  arrangements 
of  the  ship  seemed  very  good 
as  to  berths,  cooking,  hospital 
accommodation,  &c.,  except  that  un- 
married women  and  married  couples 
are  placed  in  the  same  division  of 
the  ship — a plan,  the  Government 
inspector  agreed  with  me,  not  free 
from  objection.  Away  slid  our 
steam  tender,  and  soon  I saw  the 
big  ship  steadily  following  her  busy 
puffing  tug-boat  down  river,  her 
deck  crowded  with  gazing  pas- 
sengers. 

Less  pleasant  than  the  river  ex- 
perience was  a walk  of  several 
hoars  through  some  of  the  worst 
and  poorest  parts  of  the  town  of 
Liverpool — Scotland  Road,  Vaux- 
liall  Road,  and  their  cross- ways. 
The  names  on  the  corners  were 
suggestive  of  all  pleasant  things  : 
the  streets  of  Meadow,  Rose,  Arden, 
Paradise,  and  then  of  Chaucer,  of 
Ben  Jonson,  of  Addison  (with  its 
‘Morning  Star ’whisky  shop) — irony 
of  nomenclature  ! What  foul  vistas 
are  these  crowded  streets ! The  gar- 
ments, quasi- washed,  which  dangle 
overhead  on  clothes-lines  stretched 
across,  draw  one’s  eyes  upward,  and 
lo,  far  above  the  chimneys,  through 
the  veil  of  smoke,  is  evidence  of  a 
cloudless  blue  sky,  filled  with  sun- 
shine and  sweet  air.  Below,  all  is 
squalor  and  stifle,  rags  and  drunken- 
ness, an  atmosphere  thick  with 
fever.  Many  Irish  are  here.  At 
one  dirty  corner  I came  on  the 
Church  of  St.  Joseph,  and  I have 
no  doubt  the  priests  do  their 
appointed  functions  diligently  and 
fearlessly.  Let  those  thank  them 
who  please.  Elsewhere  was  a dirty 
crowd  round  a dirty  door,  with  two 
dirty  women  talking  vehemently  to 
a policeman,  and  another  policeman 
bearing  down  leisurely  on  the 
scene  of  action.  The  shops  were 
mostly  for  drink,  cheap  provisions, 
and  cheap  haberdashery,  with  here 
and  there  a petty  newsvendor’s,  in 
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which  the  Flag  of  Ireland  kept 
company  with  Reynolds  and  sheets 
of  comic  songs.  A great  many 
police  cases,  another  constable  told 
me,  from  this  quarter,  ‘ but  nothing 
very  bad  mostly  ’ (he  added  with 
toleration,  whether  wise  or  the  con- 
trary),— ‘only  drunkenness  and 
assault.’  The  Hospitals  and  other 
charitable  establishments  of  Liver- 
pool are  liberally  and  well  managed, 
I believe.  I had  visited  the  General 
Infirmary  and  the  Nurses’  Home 
connected  with  it,  and  found  them 
apparently  models  in  their  kind. 
But  alas ! here  in  Meadow  Street 
and  Paradise  Street  are  the  roots  of 
the  evils,  ever  germinating  and 
spreading. 

After  this  we  want  some  fresh 
air,  so  away  again  to  the  landing 
stage  and  across  the  broad  Mersey, 
and  by  a mile  or  two  of  tramway  to 
Birkenhead  Park,  whose  smooth- 
winding bowery  walks  and  clear 
pools,  and  trees  that  now  lattice  a 
red  and  gold  sunset — the  seeming 
threshold  of  a purer  world — 
have  few  this  evening  besides  my- 
self to  enjoy  their  peaceful  beauty. 
Returning  after  dusk,  the  ferry 
steamer  showed  a striking  night- 
picture  of  the  river  dotted  with  in- 
terminable lamps  stretching  east- 
ward and  westward,  ships  at  anchor 
with  their  lights  dimly  reflected  in 
the  dark  stream,  and  over  Liver- 
pool a lurid  gleaming  arch,  Aurora 
Urbana , the  gaseous  halo  crowning 
Modern  Civilisation. 

Next  day  the  triumphal  car  of 
that  Power  carried  me  away  from 
Liverpool. 

We  move  in  th’  elephantine  row, 

The  faces  of  our  friends  retire, 

The  roof  withdraws,  and  quaintly  flow 
The  curtsying  lines  of  magic  wire  ; 

With  doubling,  redoubling  beat, 
Smoother  and  ever  more  fleet ; 

By  flower-knots,  shrubs,  and  slopes  of  grass, 
Cut  walls  of  rock  with  ivy-stains, 
Through  winking  arches  swift  we  pass, 

And  flying  meet  the  flying  trains : 

Whirr gone  ! 

And  still  we  hurry  on ; 


By  orchards,  kine  in  pleasant  leas  ; 

A hamlet-lane,  or  spire,  or  pond ; 

Long  hedgerows,  counterchanging  trees, 
With  blue  and  steady  hills  beyond. 
House,  platform,  post, 

Plash and  are  lost. 

Smooth-edged  canals,  and  mills  on  brooks ; 

And  granges,  busier  than  they  seem, 
Bose-crusted,  or  of  graver  looks, 

Bich  with  old  tile  and  motley  beam  ; 
Clay-cutting,  slope,  and  ridge ; 

The  hollow-rumbling  bridge ; 

Gray  vapour-surges,  whirl’d  in  the  wind 
Of  roaring  tunnels  dark  and  long, 

Then  sky  and  landscape  unconfined, 

Then  streets  again  where  workers  throng, 
Come — go : the  whistle  shrill 
Controls  us  to  its  will. 

Broad  vents,  and  chimneys  tall  as  masts, 
With  heavy  flags  of  streaming  smoke  ; 
Brick  mazes  ; fiery  furnace-blasts  ; 

Walls,  waggons,  gritty  heaps  of  coke  ; 
Through  these  our  ponderous  rank 
Glides  in  with  hiss  and  clank. 

And  now  again  we  speed  our  course 
Athwart  a busy,  peaceful  land, 

Subdued  by  long  and  painful  force 
Of  plotting  head  and  plodding  hand. 
How  much  by  labour  can 
Poor  feeble,  timid  man  ! 

‘ A peaceful  land,’  I kept  repeat- 
ing to  myself,  and  fell  a-thinking 
once  more,  for  every  line  of  thought 
runs  thither,  of  the  sad,  unpeaceful 
land  within  sight  of  our  shores ; and 
of  the  many  bright  and  amiable 
qualities  of  the  French.  Moreover 
from  them  began  the  Great  Revo- 
lution which  is  still  proceeding — 
to  end  who  shall  say  when  ? The 
‘ Great  Protest  against  Shams.’ 
But  shams  are  not  easy  to  subdue  • 
again  and  again  they  revive,  and 
their  latest  shape  has  been  a 
sham-Napoleon.  A dull,  tenacious, 
greedy  adventurer,  trading  on  a 
name  not  belonging  to  him,  is 
allowed  to  take  France,  her  forty 
millions  of  people,  her  money, 
her  armies,  and  do  as  he  will  with 
them  for  more  than  half  a genera- 
tion. Was  ever  such  a satire  on 
mankind  as  the  mere  statement? 
The  Revolution  was  supprest  in 
favour  of  money-making,  plea- 
sure, and  priestcraft.  Agricultura- 
list, shopkeeper,  contractor,  gambler 
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open  or  latent  on  the  Bourse,  sol- 
dier, fine  lady,  and  (first  and  last) 
cleric,  took  their  soidisant  Napoleon, 
used  him,  and  now  they  are  paying 
for  him.  Nations  must  pay,  in  some 
shape  : { no  credit  ’ in  the  long  run. 
So  ran  my  thoughts.  . . . But 
France  is  not  killed,  and  cannot 
die.  Her  fine  qualities  will  revive, 
purified,  in  new  men  and  women, 
to  help  the  world  and  embellish 
life  in  that  Better  Time  which  we 
all  hope  for — some  day.  . . . Then 
I fell  fast"asleep. 

River,  ships,  docks,  landing 
stages,  the  big,  murky  town 
with  its  struggling  and  striving, 
business  and  wealth,  ignorance, 
disease,  and  vice,  charities  and  hos- 
pitals and  free  libraries,  vile  and 
dark  human  swarms,  noble  and 


generous  lives — all  these,  now  that 
visible  Liverpool  also  is  gliding 
away  from  me  into  the  distance  of 
space  and  time  (as  things  are  repre- 
sented in  our  poor  thoughts),  shape 
themselves  into  one  memorial 
impression,  sombre  and  pathetic. 
Poor  laborious  generations  of  man, 
blindly  working  on  from  day  to 
day ! Yet  work  they  must,  and 
leave  to  the  future  still  vaster 
accumulations — mostly  of  rubbish, 
but  not  all. 

So  farewell,  Liverpool ! for  whose 
present  condition  the  lonely  bird 
by  the  waterbrink,  and  ‘ Deus 
nobis  hsec  otia  fecit,’  are  by  no 
means  the  most  fitting  crest  and 
motto.  Kind,  hospitable  friends  by 
the  Mersey,  all  thanks  and  good 
wishes ! 
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THE  FEDERAL  MOVEMENT  IN  IRELAND. 


THE  year  1870  has  witnessed  the 
birth  of  a new  Irish  agitation  ; 
and  whatever  opinion  may  be  en- 
tertained of  the  future  in  store  for 
this  new  Irish  movement,  the 
claims  it  puts  forward  and  the 
combination  of  parties  it  exhibits 
have  attracted  for  it  considerable 
attention.  This  new  event  in  Irish 
politics  is  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  singular  phase  which  the 
relations  between  England  and  Ire- 
land have  exhibited  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  most  strikingly 
during  this  very  year.  The  allotted 
political  work  of  the  session  con- 
sisted of  two  measures.  The  first 
was  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  the  second 
was  the  vast  question  of  English 
Education.  The  fidelity  of  the 
nation  to  the  principle  of  making 
a great  sacrifice  to  settle  Irish 
affairs  was  carried  out  in  the  pre- 
ference of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  to 
that  for  the  education  of  the  people 
of  England — a question  of  sur- 
passing interest  for  England  and 
for  the  Empire ; and  certainly  the 
majority  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, whatever  may  be  their  other 
faults,  were  not  oblivious  of  the 
momentous  importance  of  the 
Education  question.  If  there  was 
a question  which  came  home  to  the 
feelings  of  the  English  constituen- 
cies, it  was  that  of  popular  education 
in  England.  But  this  was  postponed 
in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  making 
one  decided  step  forward  in  the 
government  of  Ireland.  Nor  was 
the  Irish  Land  Bill  the  only  nor 
the  most  trying  hindrance  which 
Irish  affairs  offered  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question,  closely  con- 
cerning the  constituents  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Early  in  the 
session  precious  time  had  toT;  be 
devoted  to  the  passing  a stringent 
Coercion  Act  for  Ireland,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  passing  of 


the  Peace  Preservation  Act  has  not 
been  made  a grievance  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  new  agitation.  The 
Home  Government  Association  can- 
not deny  the  Legislature  credit  for 
this  further  portion  of  time  ex- 
pended upon  Ireland.  This  session 
of  1870  was  the  second  session  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  Ireland ; and  after 
all  this  time  and  labour  expended 
to  the  peril  of  such  a measure  as 
the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
at  the  cost  of  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  a whole  batch  of  im- 
portant measures,  we  find  a party 
in  Ireland  proclaiming  the  incapa- 
city of  a Parliament  constituted 
like  the  present  one  to  deal  with 
Irish  affairs.  The  first  public  meet- 
ing of  the  Home  Government  Asso- 
ciation in  Dublin  on  September  1 
last  declared  £ that  every  day’s 
experience  still  more  forcibly  im- 
presses upon  us  the  conviction  that 
the  Imperial  Parliament  is  unequal 
to  the  task  of  adequately  legislating 
in  detail  for  the  varied  local  re- 
quirements of  the  three  kingdoms  ; 
and  that  the  interests  of  Ireland 
are  especially  misunderstood,  dis- 
regarded, and  sacrificed  in  that 
assembly.’  This  was  but  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  resolution  adopted 
at  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the 
Association  held  in  May,  ‘ that  the 
true  remedy  for  Irish  grievances 
is  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Par- 
liament, with  full  control  over  our 
domestic  affairs.’  If  this  Associa- 
tion has  any  vitality,  its  existence 
is  a formal  condemnation  by  the 
people  of  Ireland  of  the  efforts  Eng- 
land has  been  making  for  the  last 
two  years  to  settle  Irish  affairs,  and 
it  is  a condemnation  not  couched 
in  the  language  of  Fenianism,  not 
appealing  to  Fenian  sympathies, 
but  the  language  of  men  who  re- 
cognise the  importance  or  even 
the  necessity  of  the  union  between 
these  two  islands.  Let  us  examine 
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the  origin  of  this  movement — the 
ends  it  professes  to  seek,  and 
approximate  to  a calculation  of  its 
strength.  It  has  originated  partly 
in  the  irritation  of  Irish  Protestants 
at  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church 
Act,  partly  in  the  disappointment 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists  at  the  check 
their  aspirations  received  in  the 
legislation  of  last  year;  and  it  is 
directed  by  energetic,  earnest  men, 
who,  having  noted  this  irritation  of 
their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen, 
are  anxious  to  turn  this  feeling  to 
the  account  of  a national  movement 
which  they  hope  may  generate  a 
healthy  public  spirit  and  elevate  the 
character  of  their  country. 

These  are  the  men  who  have 
given  the  movement  whatever 
weight  it  possesses.  They  have 
certainly  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
infancy  of  the  movement  free  from 
the  ordinary  characteristics  of  Irish 
popular  demonstrations.  Both  the 
preliminary  meeting  and  the  pam- 
phlets in  support  of  the  scheme  are 
marked  by  reason  and  moderation 
of  language.  The  purpose  of  this 
section  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Federal  movement  claims  sympathy 
and  respect,  and  appeals  strongly 
to  their  countrymen  ; but  there  are 
other  Irishmen  who  do  not  yield 
one  whit  to  the  supporters  of  this 
movement  in  love  of  country  and 
appreciation  of  its  people,  and  who 
hold  that  the  happiest  and  noblest 
future  of  their  country  is  secured 
by  cementing  the  union  with  Eng- 
land ; that  this  close  union  is  quite 
compatible  with  the  cultivation 
of  those  national  characteristics 
which  Irishmen  are  proud  of ; that 
in  close  union  with  England  these 
characteristics  may  yet  be  cul- 
tivated and  developed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Irishmen  and  to  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  community.  It  is  not 
as  Englishmen,  nor  even  as  West 
Britons,  that  such  Irishmen  decline 
to  follow  the  Federal  standard,  but 
as  rilshmen,  who,  possessing  larger 
knowledge  and  wider  sympathies, 


claim  to  understand  better  the 
wants  and  to  forecast  more  wisely 
the  future  of  their  country. 

We  have  said  that  the  irritation 
of  Irish  Protestants  was  the  first 
stimulus  to  this  movement.  Their 
efforts  in  defence  of  the  Church 
sowed  the  first  seeds  of  it.  From 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
resolutions  in  March  1868,  one  of 
the  arguments  most  frequently  re- 
curred to  by  the  defenders  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland  was  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Establishment 
would  be  a violation  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  therefore  ultra  vires 
for  the  present  Parliament.  This 
argument  was  even  pressed  by 
Archdeacon  Goold  and  others  to  the 
length  that  the  Act  of  Union  would 
lose  all  validity  if  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  were  carried.  The  records  of 
the  Church  Defence  Association  are 
not  particularly  interesting  now, 
but  frequent  reference  may  be  found 
in  them,  and  in  all  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  their  party,  to  the 
Act  of  Union.  The  use  made  of 
this  argument  is  conspicuous  in  the 
debates  in  Parliament,  and  though 
generally  in  this  hypothetical  shape, 
‘ If  the  Bill  passes,  so  and  so  must 
happen,’  the  Irish  public  during  the 
excitement  of  the  years  1868  and 
1 869  had  become  prepared  to  expect 
the  starting  of  some  new  form  of  a 
Repeal  movement.  This  language 
was  persevered  in  up  to  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  and  was  drunk  in  with 
ready  ears  by  the  listening  Fenian 
sympathisers.  Another  source  of 
the  agitation  was  the  attitude  as- 
sumed towards  the  Nationalists  by 
the  Government  and  prominent 
members  of  their  party  during  the 
years  1868  and  1869.  Down  to 
the  autumn  of  1869,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  formally  refused  the 
demand  for  a Fenian  amnesty,  the 
theory  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
that  Irish  disorder  could  be  coaxed 
or  reasoned  into  propriety ; and 
this  error  was  the  more  deplor- 
able, as  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
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sacii  flees  made  by  the  English  people 
in  order  to  improve  the  condition 
of  Ireland  added  to  the  confusion 
and  the  danger  when  there  was  no 
one  to  bring  the  significance  of  this 
policy  home  fco  the  comprehension 
of  the  Irish  nation. 

Whether  the  fall  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  substantially  a victory 
of  the  English  voluntaryists  remains 
a question  for  the  future  ; but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  what  reconciled 
most  Englishmen  to  abandoning 
the  principle  of  a State  religion  in 
a country  in  theory  subject  to  the 
English  Constitution  was  a genuine 
anxiety  to  sacrifice  in  this  striking 
way  their  own  predilections  in  con- 
sideration of  the  wishes  of  their  Irish 
neighbours.  Englishmen  pictured 
themselves  doing  magnificent  acts 
to  these  wild,  poetic,  impulsive, 
persecuted,  interesting  people — felt 
that  they  were  making  a frank 
amends,  as  far  as  they  could,  for  the 
past,  and  hoped  that  they  were  se- 
curing a fine  stock  of  gratitude  for 
the  future.  In  Ireland,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  few  who  pretended  to 
think  about  politics,  rather  than  to 
answer  to  certain  sectarian  watch- 
words, never  recognised  that  there 
could  be  any  question  about  the  Irish 
Church.  When  it  became  the  ques- 
tion of  the  day  in  England,  the  Ul- 
tramontanes,  who  had  long  regarded 
it  afar  off  as  a question  of  policy, 
with  great  hesitation  finally  con- 
cluded that  they  might  make  a score 
against  Irish  Protestantism  out  of  it, 
and  adopted  the  programme  of  the 
voluntaryists  with  all  their  energies. 
The  Irish  Protestants,  looking  at 
all  questions  in  that  sectarian  spirit 
naturally  characteristic  of  a body 
whose  whole  history  had  been  a 
struggle  of  centuries  against  all 
the  national  influences  around  them, 
fought  hard  to  maintain  that  arti- 
ficial pre-eminence  which  the  Es- 
tablished Church  secured  them. 
But  to  the  mass  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  the  Establish- 
ment was  merely  a device  of  English 


tyranny  almost  as  wicked  as  it  was 
foolish.  It  galled  them  more  or 
less  ; but  the  sentiments  and  argu- 
ments connected  with  it,  which 
weighed  so  much  with  a large  por- 
tion of  the  most  earnest-minded 
of  the  English  people,  they  could 
not  conceive  the  existence  of.  The 
opponents  of  the  Church  marched 
under  the  banners  of  Cardinal 
Cullen,  and  their  language  and  de- 
meanour showed  all  the  signs  of  a 
sectarian  crusade.  Nor  were  the 
friends  of  the  Church,  if  they  had 
been  able  to  find  a hearing,  in  a 
condition  to  address  the  public  from 
any  loftier  stand-point.  That  cham- 
pion of  the  Church  whose  intellectual 
powers  commanded  attention  could 
only  contend  that  a state  of  things 
might  be  brought  about  in  which 
the  Irish  Church  would  not  be  an 
absurdity.  Dr.  Ball’s  speech  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  took 
the  only  possible  ground  of  opposi- 
tion— that  concurrent  endowment 
should  be  tried  first ; but  the  day 
for  concurrent  endowment  had 
passed  long  since.  Thus  this  great 
measure  was  from  the  first  regarded 
in  Ireland  as  a trial  of  strength 
between  Irish  popular  feeling,  by 
which  of  course  was  understood 
eternal  justice,  and  England’s 
attachment  to  the  discarded  instru- 
ments of  her  tyranny.  England 
abandoned  them  because  the  Na- 
tionalists, marshalled  by  the  U1  tra- 
montanes, made  popular  feeling  in 
Ireland  too  strong  to  be  disregarded. 
To  the  Irish  allies  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
his  victory  meant  the  inauguration 
of  the  rule  of  the  Irish  crowd,  the 
crushing  of  the  wealthier  Protestant 
classes.  Those  Catholics  who  looked 
at  things  from  the  old-fashioned  re- 
ligious point  of  view  assured  each 
other  with  delight  that  in  ten  years 
there  would  not  be  a Protestant  in 
Ireland  : not  that  they  intended  to 
murder  their  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen,  as  Mr.  Murphy  might 
suppose,  but  they  firmly  believed 
that  this  Saxon  invention,  Pro- 
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•testantism,  could  not  exist  for  any 
length  of  time  in  an  intelligent 
religious  country  like  Ireland  with- 
out State  aid. 

If  ever  there  was  a political  event 
which  came  within  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  formula,  a revolution 
in  due  course  of  law,  it  was  this  of 
the  Irish  Church  Act.  A revolution 
everyone  felt  it  to  be,  and  there  was 
no  instructor  to  tell  its  why  or 
wherefore  to  the  Irish  people — why 
it  had  been  postponed  so  long — why 
it  was  passed  now ; and  in  came  the 
Fenian,  posing  fantastically  across 
the  stage,  saying  ‘ It  is  I.’  The 
language  and  demeanour  of  Mi- 
nisters  were  supposed  to  justify 
his  pretension.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  curb  the  license  of  the 
Fenian  press.  From  November 
1 868  down  to  the  following  winter 
every  extravagance  of  language 
was  indulged  in.  A portion  of  the 
Fenian  convicts  were  released  in 
March  i 869.  Processions  were  got 
up  in  honour  of  them  and  their 
cause,  and  two  violent  agitations 
went  on  simultaneously — one  for  the 
release  of  the  remainder  of  the 
prisoners,  the  other  for  a sweeping 
Land  Bill.  And  all  this  was  accom- 
panied by  a series  of  outrages  of 
continually  increasing  horror.  It 
was  not  until  the  election  of 
O’Donovan  Rossa  for  Tipperary  in 
November  1869  that  the  English 
public  seemed  to  awaken  to  the 
consciousness  that  the  action  of 
Parliament  about  Ireland  had  been 
misunderstood  by  the  people  of  that 
country  ; that  it  had  been  regarded 
as  a concession  wrung  from  fear, 
not  as  an  offering  for  peace  sake, 
and  a pledge  of  future  goodwill. 
The  Irish  people  had  no  guides  to 
interpret  this  measure  aright,  and 
the  Government  were  unwilling  to 
take  measures  to  convince  the  ex- 
cited crowds  that  they  were  still  a 
power  who  could  and  would  rule 
Ireland,  whatever  the  task  might 
cost. 

The  seditious  press,  though  star- 


tled somewhat  by  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  England  by  the  election 
of  O’Donovan  Rossa,  continued  its 
evil  work  down  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Coercion  Bill  with  its  stern 
provisions  against  the  press.  When 
the  Land  Bill  was  introduced  the 
press  was  still  in  full  vigour,  and 
did  not  fail  to  denounce  the  Bill  in 
unmeasured  terms ; and  amidst  the 
popular  excitement  which  then 
culminated,  after  a long  flow  of 
triumphant  national  feeling,  this 
course  found  a ready  response  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly amongst  the  humblest  classes 
of  the  population.  The  Freeman’s 
Journal  waited  long  after  the  Bill 
had  been  introduced,  unwilling  if 
possible  to  quarrel  with  the  Govern- 
ment ; but  the  tide  became  too 
strong  for  it,  and  at  length,  some 
days  before  the  second  reading,  it 
unfurled  the  flag  of  unqualified  op- 
position, and  this  line  Sir  John 
Gray  persevered  in  in  the  House  of 
Commons  up  to  the  last.  Amidst 
this  dissatisfaction  with  the  Land 
Bill  came  the  measure  which  rea- 
sonable men  had  waited  for  so 
long — the  Coercion  Bill ; the  wild 
hopes  of  the  Nationalists  were 
disappointed  this  time,  but  had 
flourished  too  long  to  be  crushed  at 
once.  The  breach  between  them 
and  the  Government  was  very  wide. 
Naturally  the  next  step  was  the 
inauguration  of  a Repeal  movement. 
Mr.  Butt  had  often  in  eloquent  and 
vague  terms  alluded  to  some  great 
plan  which  was  to  satisfy  the  po- 
pular aspirations,  and  this  language 
was  understood  to  foreshadow 
some  assault  on  the  Union.  The 
Peace  Preservation  Act  was  hardly 
passed  when  the  press  announced 
the  birth  of  the  new  agitation. 

The  great  feature  of  this  move- 
ment was  to  be,  that  it  should  unite 
all  classes  of  Irishmen.  Embittered 
Protestants  were  to  carry  on  the 
agitation  along  with  disappointed 
supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  There 
was  to  be  no  distinction  of  religion 
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or  race.  About  the  Whitsuntide 
recess  a Committee  was  formed  in 
Dublin  to  promote  the  new  agita- 
tion. It  numbered  amongst  its 
members  many  men  of  position  in 
commercial  and  professional  life, 
and  united  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives. Another  good  point  about 
the  Committee  was,  that  it  avoided 
publicity. 

Men  who  had  scant  belief  in  the 
attainment  of  the  end  proposed, 
yet  rejoiced  at  any  movement  which 
brought  the  different  factions  which 
divide  Ireland  together. 

This  fusion  of  Orange  and  Green 
was  the  promise  of  the  move- 
ment. The  marshalling  together 
under  one  banner  the  various 
hosts  • — who,  on  the  one  side, 
boasted  themselves  Catholics,  Irish- 
men, Liberals,  men  of  the  old  race 
and  faith  ; on  the  other,  Protestants, 
Orangemen,  Tories — was  in  itself  a 
great  step  in  advance,  whatever 
came  of  it.  About  the  time  that 
this  Committee  began  its  work,  an 
incident  occurred  of  most  hopeful 
augury  as  regards  this  aspect  of 
their  scheme — the  combined  action 
of  parties  and  sects.  The  action  of 
the  press  and  of  the  Irish  members 
on  the  production  of  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue’s  Party  Procession  Bill 
in  June  was  quite  a novelty  in  Irish 
politics.  Designed  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  code  specially  di- 
rected against  the  Orange  celebra- 
tions of  the  North,  all  the  Irish  news- 
papers unanimously  condemned  it. 
Its  rejection  was  moved  by  The 
O’Donoghue,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Johnstone  ; and  it  was  clear  that,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Union,  Irish 
members  would  have  been  found 
acting  together  as  one  man.  The 
Bill  was  withdrawn,  and  the  united 
action  of  Irish  public  men  received 
the  encouragement  of  a triumph. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  auspicious 
circumstance  of  the  time.  The  July 
anniversaries  of  this  year  passed  off 
all  through  the  country  with  an 


order  and  propriety  almost  without 
example  since  these  celebrations 
have  become  matter  of  public  con- 
troversy. These  fair  hopes  were  sup- 
ported by  the  language  of  the  Home 
Government  Association.  At  the 
public  meeting  in  September  not  a 
note  was  heard  of  the  old  song 
about  the  penal  days  and  the  con- 
fiscations of  Cromwell.  If  there 
was  nothing  very  definite  in  the 
harangues  of  the  speakers,  there 
was  no  threatening  or  abuse  of 
England;  and  a definite  proposal 
has  come  since,  though  not  directly 
from  the  Association,  yet  from  the 
member  of  it  most  eminent  for 
ability  and  popular  influence. 

In  Irish  Federalism , its  Mean- 
ing, its  Objects,  and  its  Hojoes,  Mr. 
Butt  both  urges  the  necessity  of  a 
change,  and  defines  what  that 
change  should  be.  This  early  de- 
finition has  the  advantage  of  clear- 
ing away  the  confusion  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  between  the  objects  of  the 
Association  and  O’Connell’s  scheme 
of  Repeal.  Mr.  Butt  proposes  to 
leave  the  Irish  representation  at 
Westminster  just  as  it  is,  and  this 
Parliament  should  constitute  the 
Federal  Parliament.  Besides  this 
Federal  Parliament,  he  would  have 
a local  Parliament  of  Lords  and 
Commons  in  Dublin.  The  Federal 
Parliament  should  have  the  power 
of  taxing  Ireland  for  certain  Federal 
purposes,  as  for  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  the  expenses  of  the 
army  and  navy,  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  foreign  and  colonial 
affairs.  The  Irish  share  of  the 
Imperial  expenditure,  he  sees  clearly 
enough,  is  the  real  difficulty ; and 
this  he  would  provide  for,  not  by 
an  annual  appropriation  bill,  but 
by  a permanent  Act  of  the  Federal 
Parliament,  or  by  a property  tax  to 
be  imposed  by  that  Parliament. 
This  body  too  should  have  the  re- 
gulation of  criminal  procedure  in 
the  Federation,  and  of  the  pro- 
cedure against  political  offenders. 
For  the  sake  of  symmetry,  Mr. 
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Butt  would  prefer  that  England 
and  Scotland  should  adopt  the 
principles  of  his  scheme,  and  each 
have  local  Parliaments,  relieving  the 
Federal  Parliament  of  all  care  as 
to  their  internal  affairs.  But  with 
this  he  has  no  immediate  concern. 
The  regulation  of  the  civil  rights  of 
Irishmen,  the  financial  and  local 
concerns  of  the  country,  are  to  con- 
stitute the  business  of  the  local 
Irish  Parliament.  This  is  distinctly 
a scheme  of  Federalism,  and  Fe- 
deralism where  the  small  State  has 
very  limited  rights.  It  is  advocated 
with  great  moderation,  ingenuity, 
and  learning. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  follow 
the  author  into  his  ingenious 
discussion  about  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  as  Queen  of  Ireland,  nor 
into  the  subtle  argument  for  the 
security  of  his  Federal  system 
which  he  thence  deduces.  If  the 
temper  of  Ireland  made  it  possible 
to  entertain  any  such  scheme,  and 
this  particular  scheme  were  carried 
out  in  the  general  spirit  in  which  it 
is  advocated,  it  would  no  doubt 
secure  a strong  central  Government ; 
and  it  is  important  that  Mr.  Butt, 
speaking  as  an  Irish  politician,  re- 
cognises the  necessity  of  this.  A 
scheme  that  might  end  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  United  King- 
dom, Mr.  Butt,  we  are  entitled  to 
assume,  would  not  entertain.  But 
the  securities  offered  for  the  strength 
of  the  Federal  power  are  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  The  possession 
of  the  fleet  and  army  is  of  course 
essential  to  a strong  central  power. 
The  finances  to  support  them  are 
the  real  point.  Mr.  Butt’s  scheme 
of  a permanent  Act  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  could  not  settle  it,  for 
the  sum  required  would  vary  from 
time  to  time — at  the  commencement 
of  war  for  instance,  and  the  whole 
question  would  be  open  again.  Let 
us  suppose  the  system  actually  in 
existence  last  August,  and  that  a 
course  of  French  victory  had  obliged 
us  to  enter  into  the  war  in  defence 


of  Belgium.  Mr.  Butt  must  know 
that  the  local  Irish  Parliament 
would  have  cried  out  very  angrily 
against  the  imposition  of  a tax 
upon  Ireland  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  France,  and  the  Irish  ministry 
that  he  contemplates  would  have 
been  called  on  to  take  steps  to 
satisfy  this  feeling  of  the  country. 
But  there  are  many  rocks  ahead 
even  before  we  reach  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  their  number  and  for- 
midable character  may  warn  us 
against  attempting  the  voyage.  In 
determining  the  proportion  of  Im- 
perial expenditure  that  Ireland  is 
to  bear,  the  national  debt  must  be 
taken  account  of ; but  its  charge  is 
not  to  be  apportioned  according  to 
the  wealth  or  revenue  of  the  two 
islands.  No.  Mr.  Butt  says,  ‘ Of 
the  national  debt  a large  proportion 
has  been  incurred  for  English  pur- 
poses, and  with  this  Ireland  cannot 
be  properly  charged.’  Here  is  a 
nice  little  question  to  be  settled  by 
the  parties  to  the  new  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Not  only  do  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland  warn  us  of  the  danger  of 
this  scheme — it  is  a reversal  of  the 
order  which,  all  history  shows  us, 
has  attended  the  birth  of  Federa- 
tions. Out  of  a great  state  already 
existing,  because  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  temper  of  his  countrymen 
or  the  future  of  the  great  state  (for 
Mr.  Butt  sees  all  sorts  of  calamities 
menacing  the  future  of  England) , he 
would  form  a group  of  small  states 
united  by  the  Federal  tie.  Because 
Irish  society  is  chaos,  he  would  cut 
it  off  from  the  larger  organisation 
and  trust  to  the  genius  of  its  people 
to  organise  it  by  itself.  The  uni- 
versal law  of  Federations  has  been 
the  development  of  the  Federal  unit 
out  of  the  number  of  small  inde- 
pendent states.  Mr.  Freeman,  in 
his  Federal  Government , thus  states 
this  law : ‘ A Federal  union  to 
be  of  any  value  must  arise  by 
the  establishment  of  a closer  tie  be- 
tween elements  which  were  before 
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distinct,  not  by  tbe  division  of 
members  which  have  been  hitherto 
more  closely  united.’  Federalism 
is  always  resorted  to  as  a means  of 
increasing  the  power  and  extending 
the  sphere  of  the  local  organisation. 
This  was  so  in  Greece  in  the  case 
of  the  Achaean  League,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  Holland,  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  At  first  the 
life  of  the  locality  had  sufficient 
energy  and  opportunity  to  form 
some  political  organisation  of  its 
own.  Then,  at  a future  stage,  the 
wants  or  the  necessities  of  this  com- 
munity so  formed  lead  it  to  seek 
alliance  with  other  communities 
similarly  formed.  The  terms  of 
those  alliances  so  formed  consti- 
tuted the  different  federations. 

One  universal  tendency  marks 
these  federations  — the  gradual 
transfer  for  the  individual  citizen 
of  the  idea  of  the  State  from  the 
local  to  the  composite  power.  This 
tendency  varies  very  much  in  its 
operation,  but  always  exists,  and 
most  of  the  internal  history  of 
federations  relates  to  its  develop- 
ment. The  happy  goal  at  which 
the  Federal  organisation  aims  is 
that  state  of  public  opinion  when 
the  local  organisation  is  cherished 
as  a means  to  the  healthy  working 
of  the  higher  organisation  of  the 
composite  state.  It  trains  the 
oitizens  in  political  life,  it  provides 
for  the  health  of  the  parts.  But 
this  happy  state  of  things  is  arrived 
at  from  a different  starting-point 
from  that  of  Mr.  Butt.  It  is  not 
the  central  system  that  we  find  in 
history  seeking  more  easy  and 
healthy  working  through  a federa- 
tion, but  the  local  system  seeking  in 
such  a scheme  fuller  life  and  power. 

The  experiment  of  Austria  will 
be  quoted  as  a refutation  of  this 
principle,  but  that  case  cannot  be 
considered  as  illustrating  anything 
in  the  present  question.  Whatever 
we  may  hope  for  the  future  of  that 
enterprise,  at  present  dangers  beset 
the  Austro-Hungarian  kingdom  in 


such  numbers  that  nothing  but  the 
desperate  condition  of  the  Austrian 
empire  after  Sadowa  could  have 
justified  a minister  in  seeking  to 
encounter  them. 

But  were  circumstances  such  as 
Mr.  Butt  predicts  to  drive  England 
to  seek  a federation,  she  could  not 
find  in  Ireland  such  materials  for  a 
Federal  Government  as  Baron  Beust 
found  in  Hungary.  Mr.  Butt  ad- 
mits that  the  old  Irish  constitution 
cannot  be  revived.  It  may  be  suf- 
fered to  repose  amidst  departed 
shams.  Where  is  the  material  of 
the  new  government  to  be  found  P 
The  power  that  is  to  rule  Ireland  is 
not  to  be  that  which  has  sent  the 
vast  majority  of  the  present  Irish 
members  to  W estminster.  W e take 
the  declaration  of  the  Association  in 
good  faith  that  they  do  not  mean 
to  hand  Ireland  still  more  com- 
pletely over  to  the  Ultramontanes, 
who  now  send  their  nominees  to  do 
their  work  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. Ho  centre  of  national  life 
can  be  looked  for  amongst  tbe  Irish 
gentry.  What  with  absenteeism 
and  the  antagonism  existing  of  old 
between  the  people  and  the  land- 
owners,  their  influence  would  go 
for  little  in  the  new  state  of  things. 
Individuals  amongst  them  might  be 
powerful  as  leaders  of  the  people  in 
whatever  project  the  people  might 
pursue  for  the  time  being  ; but 
this  power  they  would  acquire  in 
competition  with  other  politicians, 
probably  by  attacks  upon  England, 
and  they  would  exercise  it  as  popu- 
lar favourites,  not  as  representatives 
of  a class.  The  municipal  bodies 
hardly  offer  an  encouraging  sample 
of  the  material  from  which  the 
new  rulers  of  Ireland  would  come, 
or  of  the  influences  which  would 
control  them.  Essentially  popular 
assemblies,  they  neglect  their  proper 
business,  often  job  the  public  funds, 
and  invariably  employ  a great  deal 
of  time  upon  political  questions 
with  which  they  have  no  concern. 
It  would  be  unfair,  perhaps,  to  say 
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that  they  are  examples  of  the  sort 
of  men  or  work  an  Irish  Parliament 
would  tarn  out.  Such  an  assembly 
would  attract  many  men  who  would 
shrink  from  a municipal  council ; 
but  as  they  exist,  these  bodies  do 
not  show  any  evidence  of  that  local 
training,  of  that  healthy  public 
opinion  which  might  go  to  consti- 
tute a home  government  for  Ireland. 
The  constituent  elements  of  the 
new  government  have  no  existence 
in  any  organised  form.  A new 
organisation  must  be  looked  for,  to 
be  formed  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment Association  on  the  basis  of  a 
wide  suffrage. 

Amidst  the  electoral  crowds 
three  influences  would  engage 
in  the  struggle  for  power  or  ex- 
istence— the  Priests,  the  Orange- 
men, and  the  Nationalists ; and 
in  this  struggle  we  believe  that 
the  Nationalists  would  necessarily 
win,  achieving  by  their  victory 
revolution  and  the  disruption 
of  the  kingdom.  One  of  the 
theories  maintained  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  movement  is  that  its 
success  would  consolidate  the  cleri- 
cal power ; and  this  fear  is  natural 
enough  if  we  look  to  the  great 
growth  of  the  clerical  power  in 
Parliament,  and  its  influence  even 
in  the  presence  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing Protestant  majority.  But  this 
power  is  only  due  to  certain  his- 
torical circumstances  that  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  very  skilfully, 
and  not — as  many  zealous  Protes- 
tants conceive — to  the  debased  cha- 
racter of  the  Irish  peasant.  The 
peasantry  are  bound  to  their  priest- 
hood by  political  and  national  ties 
which  are  every  day  losing  their 
power,  not  primarily  by  any  sense 
of  slavish  personal  subjection.  The 
priest  is  their  constituted  autho- 
rity, the  personage  who  has  from 
generation  to  generation  represented 
for  them  law  and  religion,  their 
chief,  protector,  friend.  No  doubt 
if  this  agitation  goes  on,  we  shall 
see  the  clerical  party  endeavour- 


ing to  take  it  into  their  hands  as 
they  did  the  attack  upon  the  Irish 
Church,  which  was  not  originally 
their  own  question  ; and  if  it  were 
to  succeed  under  their  auspices 
their  power  might  be  even  in- 
creased for  a year  or  so.  But 
their  aims  would  not  continue  to 
be  those  of  the  masses,  and  after  a 
session  or  two  that  tendency  which 
Penianism  has  shown  us  at  work, 
that  reaction  from  Ultramontanism, 
would  be  developed  more  strongly, 
and  would  undermine  the  clerical 
power. 

As  to  the  Orangemen,  they  would 
be  largely  absorbed  in  the  National 
party.  Their  nobler  traditions  con- 
nected with  Protestantism  in  reli- 
gion, those  of  personal  freedom  and 
independence  of  thought,  would 
have  an  important  influence  against 
the  Priest  party  ; but  the  irritation 
against  England  that  has  brought 
them  thus  late  into  the  National 
ranks  would  be  intensifled  and 
made  durable  in  the  heat  of  that 
‘ fiery  hatred  ’ which  we  are  told 
characterises  Irish  national  feeling. 
They  would  only  swell  the  tide  of 
revolution.  The  Nationalists  would 
have  the  conduct  of  the  agitation. 
They  would  inspire  the  sentiments 
and  direct  the  policy  of  the  new 
Irish  Government.  The  danger^ 
then,  is  much  greater  in  a political 
point  of  view  than  the  legalisation 
of  an  Ultramontane  ascendancy.  It 
is  the  overwhelming  growth  of  the 
revolutionary  tendency.  The  Irish 
Home  Government  would  have  to 
be  created  from  the  first,  and  the  sole 
creative  force  is  national  disaffec- 
tion. The  disaffection  of  the  Ulster 
Protestant  is  a very  different  thing 
from  that  of  the  Fenian,  but  they 
both  mark  the  dark  spot  in  Irish 
politics,  the  total  absence  of  any 
hopeful  or  confident  feeling  as  to 
the  relations  between  the  twa 
islands.  Mr.  Butt  makes  the  ex- 
istence of  this  feeling  part  of  his 
argument : ‘ And  all  this  while  there 
is — I cannot  say  in  spite  of,  but 
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rather  cherished  and  fostered  by  all 
these  measures  of  repression,  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  people  themselves — 
a sullen  but  fiery  hatred  of  English 
rule,  which  most  assuredly  only 
needs  a favourable  opportunity  to 
assume  the  form  of  a determination 
to  get  rid  of  it.’  This  is  the  great 
fact  in  Irish  affairs,  the  basis  on 
which  we  are  to  start  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland — of  Ireland  as  a 
part  of  the  Britannic  federation. 
Irishmen  are  to  govern  themselves, 
not  because  they  love  each  other, 
but  because  they  hate  England ; 
and  this  hostility  to  England  is  the 
more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  because 
it  is  a sentiment,  not  a policy.  It 
is  a sentiment  imbibed  in  early 
youth ; and  whatever  the  Irish 
people  may  be  fifty  years  hence, 
we  may  be  sure  that  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years  we  shall  find  this 
sentiment  the  greatest  power  in 
Irish  politics. 

The  argument,  however,  is  that 
this  wrath  is  to  be  appeased  by 
hearkening  to  the  voice  of  the  Home 
Government  Association : 

‘ 1 am  quite  sure  that  if  England 
will  aid  our  efforts  by  giving  us  the 
right  of  self-government  in  our  own 
affairs,  those  who  think  thus  have 
power  and  influence  enough  to 
control  the  passions  of  that  section 
of  our  people  whom  long  mis- 
government  has  driven  to  believe 
in  a separation  from  England  as  the 
only  remedy  for  Irish  wrong.’ 
We  readily  admit  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Home  Government  Asso- 
ciation do  not  look  forward  to  re- 
volution— that  they  are  anxious 
to  inspire  the  people  with  some 
healthier  sentiments.  They  are 
men  whose  intellects  enable  them 
to  understand  the  naturalness  and 
wisdom  of  union  between  the 
islands.  But  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  these  convic- 
tions of  the  judgment  will  be  very 
much  forgotten  in  the  warmth  of  a 
struggle  like  that  they  are  engaged 
in.  Their  only  chance  of  increase 
of  popular  strength  is  an  appeal  to 


the  masses,  to  whom  such  con- 
siderations are  incomprehensible  or 
odious.  The  project  of  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  twice  tried,  as  an 
election  cry  at  Longford  and  in 
Dublin,  and  in  both  cases  it  has 
failed  to  rally  the  popular  sympa- 
thies. Stronger  food  was  required. 
Sooner  or  later  the  temptation  will 
become  irresistible.  The  supporters 
of  the  movement  will  launch  their 
bark  upon  the  wild  waters  of  dis- 
affection, and  one  more  political 
catastrophe  will  mark  our  annals. 

Already  even,  however  sincerely 
anxious  the  supporters  of  this 
scheme  are  to  maintain  the  lan- 
guage of  moderation,  we  see 
these  wild  aspirations  after  Irish 
nationality  at  work  amongst  men 
whose  judgment  and  knowledge 
ought  to  guard  them  from  these 
passions.  This  project  has  brought 
out  another  pamphlet,  also  the  work 
of  a professional  man  of  great 
ability  and  high  position  in  Dublin. 
Irish  Nationality , by  a Protestant 
Gelt , does  not  perhaps  express 
views  which  the  Association  would 
adopt,  but  it  expresses  the  views  of 
a section  of  Irish  opinion  which  is 
largely  represented  in  the  Associa- 
tion, and  which  the  Association 
will  be  sure  to  rally  to  its  standard. 
The  Protestant  Celt  is  as  loyal  as 
Mr.  Butt.  He  gives  Irish  patriot- 
ism the  choice  of  two  schemes — 
complete  fusion  with  England,  or 
a local  government  for  Ireland  more 
or  less  distinct  from  England,  but 
under  the  English  Crown  ; and  he 
tells  us  there  are  forces  at  work 
which  impel  the  popular  will  in  the 
direction  of  the  latter.  He  is  just 
the  type  of  man  whose  popular 
sympathies  and  abilities  w'ould  place 
him  in  a prominent  position  under 
the  new  scheme.  He  is  one  of  the 
class  on  whose  aid  Mr.  Butt  asks  us 
to  count  to  control  the  passions  of 
that  section  of  the  people  who  are 
utterly  alienated  from  England. 
Yet  nearly  the  whole  of  his  pamphlet 
is  an  angry  tirade  against  England. 
England  is  ‘ignorant,’  ‘prejudiced,’ 
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i a nation  of  shopkeepers,’  and  this 
year  has  perpetrated  an  abomina- 
tion of  Machiavellian  tyranny.  The 
Land  Bill  was  specially  formed  to 
leave  Ireland  as  much  as  ever  a 
nation  divided  against  itself,  and 
this  writer  is  no  advocate  of  the 
landlords.  As  to  the  English  press, 
no  language  is  strong  enough  to 
express  his  wrath.  And  of  all  this 
warmth  he  gives  us  the  explanation. 
Speaking  of  the  detestation  of 
England  and  things  English  that 
characterises  Fenians  and  angry 
supporters  of  the  Church,  he  says  : 

‘ This  would  not  be  very  formid- 
able were  it  not  that  a similar 
feeling,  in  a modified  but  far  less 
morbid  form,  pervades  Irish  society 
to  a great  extent.  That  which 
in  its  more  intensified  condition 
amounts  to  hatred,  in  its  dilution 
constitutes  dislike,  distrust,  dis- 
content, dissatisfaction;  so  that,  if 
the  truth  must  be  spoken,  there 
are  few  Irishmen  to  be  found  at 
this  moment  (save  those  in  place 
or  seeking  it)  who  have  not  hidden 
within  their  bosoms  a soupgon  of 
that  which  in  its  concentrated  form 
constitutes  the  chief  characteristic 
of.  Fenianism.’  And  the  spirit  of 
this  pamphlet  is  a very  good  ex- 
ample of  this  disease  which  the 
writer  has  so  carefully  diagnosed. 
His  intellect  compels  him  to  ac- 
knowledge the  great  qualities  of 
England ; his  observation  shows 
him  how  essential  union  is  to  the 
growth  of  Irish  society;  but  his 
national  susceptibilities  keep  him 
in  such  a fever  that  instead  of  aid- 
ing to  instruct  and  discipline  his 
countrymen,  he  only  stimulates  their 
most  evil  tendency,  antipathy  to 
England.  The  Protestant  Celt  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  the  class  on  whom  Mr.  Butt 
wants  us  to  rely  to  quench  the  fiery 
hatred  of  England  that  ravages  his 
country.  Our  readers  will  hardly 
think  such  confidence  can  be  safely 
bestowed. 

Irishmen  who  argue  thus  will  be 
told,  ‘A1  that  is  very  well,  but 


what  is  to  be  done  ? W"e  all  agree 
that  Ireland  is  discontented.  This 
discontent  destroys  the  health  of 
the  nation,  endangers  the  commu- 
nity of  which  she  forms  a part.  It 
is  better  to  attempt  something  than 
to  sit  idle,  coldly  indifferent  to  the 
public  weal.’ . On  the  other  hand, 
much  legislation  has  been  achieved. 
Great  material  progress  in  Ireland 
is  admitted  of  recent  years ; more 
will  come— not  directly  from  poli- 
tics, but  from  the  mental  train  in  a* 
and  discipline  of  her  people.  The 
emancipation  of  the  people  from  sec- 
tarian passion,  and  the  development 
of  historical  methods  of  thought,  are 
objects  well  worthy  of  the  indepen- 
dent intellect  of  the  country,  and 
truer  public  service  than  passionate 
invectives,  like  this,  for  instance,  of 
the  Protestant  Celt  about  the  English 
press.  N" o doubt  the  English  press 
is  ignorant  of  Irish  affairs ; and 
England,  too,  is  ignorant.  If  Eng- 
land suffers  from  insular  ignorance 
what  is  to  be  said  of  Ireland  P From 
the  long  vicissitudes  of  her  history, 
Ireland  is  behind  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  nearly  a century  in  every 
department  of  thought.  Intelligent 
patriotism  would  best  employ  the 
interval  of  peace  Ireland  now  en- 
joys by  encouraging  Irishmen  to 
realise  this  deficiency  and  pull  up 
for  lost  time  ; and,  looked  at  in  this 
light,  even  the  political  power  which 
Ireland  now  possesses  is  a fine  field 
for  patriotic  exertion  without  rush- 
ing into  popular  agitation.  To 
purify  the  Irish  representation 
would  be  a noble  aim,  the  attain- 
ment of  which  would  do  more  to 
raise  the  character  of  Ireland  in 
the  world  than  anything  else  that 
could  be  attempted.  Mr.  Butt  has 
sketched  with  great  power  the  way 
Irish  business  is  done  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  neglect  of  Irish 
interests  which  that  assembly 
evinces.  This  last  session,  how- 
ever, has  shown  us  in  the  case  of 
the  Party  Processions  Bill  what 
the  Irish  members  could  effect 
when  united.  And  the  example  of 
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Scotland  is  a complete  answer  to 
Mr.  Butt’s  appeal.  Irish  business  is 
neglected  as  he  describes,  because 
most  of  the  men  whom  Ireland  sends 
to  represent  her  at  Westminster  are 
too  incapable  or  corrupt  to  attend 
to  their  duty.  They  sit  there,  the 
delegates  of  a clerical  faction,  not 
the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people.  Scotland  supplies  a com- 
plete refutation  of  the  reasoning  of 
these  Irish  politicians.  The  con- 
dition of  popular  sentiment  in  Scot- 
land and  in  England  during  the  last 
century  shows  us  what  Ireland 
wants  and  how  it  may  be  attained. 
No  people  were  ever  more  reviled 
by  another  than  the  Scotch  were  by 
Englishmen  in  every  form  of  ex- 
pression, and  we  see  in  the  language 
of  Burns  and  other  popular  Scotch 
writers  that  the  Scotch  of  the  last 
century  were  not  slow  to  return  the 
antipathy.  In  the  English  feeling 
towards  Scotland  there  was,  per- 
haps, a little  more  virulence  and  a 
little  less  contempt  than  we  see  ex- 
hibited towards  Ireland  by  the 
England  of  to-day,  but  the  hostility 
was,  generally  speaking,  more  con- 
tinuous and  more  rabid.  But  whilst 
this  fierce  feeling  raged  between  the 
two  divisions  of  Great  Britain,  it 
never  took  the  form  of  a struggle  for 
national  supremacy  between  them. 
The  Scotchmen  endeavoured  to  see 
their  way  to  make  their  country 
thrive  as  best  they  could  under  the 
Union  of  1707.  They  never  thought 
of  setting  up  a Scotch  kingdom  all 
by  themselves,  and  now  their  small 
representation  in  Parliament  is  able 
to  secure  the  transaction  of  Scotch 
business,  and  the  Scotch  members 
have  weight  in  Imperial  affairs. 
Mr.  Butt  and  his  friends  would 
surely  claim  for  Irishmen  as  much 
intellectual  power  and  capacity  as 
Scotchmen  possess.  Let  them  di- 
rect these  powers  of  their  country- 
men to  practical  and  rational  aims, 


and  they  will  show  themselves  true 
patriots. 

In  so  far  as  the  Home  Govern- 
ment Association  breaks  down  sec- 
tarian barriers  and  brings  Irish- 
men to  work  heartily  together,  it 
is  doing  good  work.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Galbraith  showed  an  appre- 
ciation of  one  of  the  immediate 
wants  of  his  country  when  he 
boasted  to  the  Association  at  the 
Rotunda  that  he  had  actually  that 
morning  shaken  hands  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who  was  to 
second  his  resolution.  It  is  to  a 
society  where  such  elementary  les- 
sons of  civil  courtesy  and  Christian 
charity  are  yet  new  that  the  Asso- 
ciation proposes  to  give  independent 
action. 

The  aim.  of  the  Association  we 
believe  to  be  impracticable,  but  still 
this  body  may  do  much  good  in 
bringing  Irishmen  together  and 
educating  public  thought.  It  is 
much  to  hear  public  questions 
discussed  in  Ireland  with  temper 
and  moderation,  and  we  shall  rejoice 
to  hear  of  many  achievements  like 
that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Galbraith.  I11 
this  field  of  instructing  and  educat- 
ing the  public  opinion  of  his  coun- 
try, creating  a public  opinion  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  there  is  no  man 
who  could  do  nobler  service  than 
Mr.  Butt.  His  abilities  and  know- 
ledge are  conspicuous  in  everything 
he  undertakes.  All  Irishmen  are 
proud  of  his  talent,  even  those  who 
most  emphatically  repudiate  his 
opinions.  He  has  a position  which 
any  Irishman  might  envy.  He 
holds  it  not  as  the  hireling  of  a 
party  or  the  bond  slave  of  a theo- 
cracy. We  wish  he  would  use  it  to 
do  some  of  that  real  service  his 
countrymen  are  so  much  in  want 
of,  rather  than  to  lead  them  after 
the  phantom  of  a Federal  Govern- 
ment. An  Irishman 

who  is  not  a Federalist. 
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AMONG  THE  FIR-TREES. 


On  the  hare  hill- top,  by  the  pine  wood’s  edge,  how  joyously  rang  the  noise 
Of  the  mountain  wind  in  the  topmost  boughs ! a spell  there  was  in 
its  voice. 

It  drew  me  to  leave  the  goodly  sight  of  the  plain  sweeping  far  away, 

And  enter  the  solemnly  shaded  depths  to  hear  what  the  trees  would  say. 

ii 

But  no  sooner  I trod  the  russet  floor  than  hushed  were  the  magic 
tones  ; 

No  stir  but  the  flight  of  a startled  bird,  no  sound  but  my  foot  on  the 
cones. 

All  silently  rose  the  stately  shafts,  kirtled  with  lichens  gray, 

And  the  sunlight-flakes  on  their  reddening  tops  were  as  still  and 
unmoved  as  they. 

in 

Was  it  joy  or  dread  that  pressed  my  heart  ? I felt  as  one  who  must  hear 
Some  long-kept  secret,  and  knows  not  as  yet  if  it  bring  him  hope  or  fear  ; 
I stood  as  still  as  the  solemn  firs,  and  hearkened  with  waiting  mind  ; 

Then  I heard  far  away  in  the  topmost  boughs  the  eternal  sough  of  the 
wind. 

IV 

And  the  thrill  of  that  mystic  murmur  so  entered  my  listening  heart, 

That  the  very  soul  of  the  forest  trees  became  with  my  soul  a part ; 

I seemed  to  be  raised  and  borne  aloft  in  that  ever-ascending  strain, 

With  a throb  too  solemn  and  deep  for  joy,  too  perfect  and  pure  for  pain. 

v 

Many  voices  there  are  in  Nature’s  choir,  and  none  but  were  good  to  hear 
Had  we  mastered  the  laws  of  their  music  well,  and  could  read  their 
meaning  clear  ; 

But  we  who  can  feel  at  Nature’s  touch  cannot  think  as  yet  with  her 
thought, 

And  I only  know  that  the  sough  of  the  firs  with  a spell  of  its  own  is 
fraught. 

VI 

For  the  wind  when  it  howls  in  the  chimneys  at  night  hath  the  heavy  and 
dreary  sound 

Of  the  dull  everlasting  treadmill  of  life  which  goes  so  wearily  round ; 
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And  the  choirs  of  waves  on  the  long-drawn  sands,  too  well  I hear  in  their 
strain 

The  throb  of  our  human  anguish  deep,  where  triumph  wrestles  with  pain. 

VII 

But  neither  passion  nor  sorrow  I hear  in  this  rhythmic  steady  course. 
Only  the  movement  resistless  and  strong  of  some  all-pervading  force ; 
The  one  universal  life  which  moves  the  whole  of  the  outward  plan, 
Which  throbs  in  winds,  and  waters,  and  flowers,  in  insect,  and  bird,  and 
man. 


VIII 

O would  that  the  unknown  finer  touch  which  makes  us  other  than  those. 
Did  not  hold  us  so  far  asunder  in  soul  from  their  harmony  and  repose  ! 
The  selfsame  fountain  doth  life  and  growth  to  us  and  to  them  impart, 

But  only  at  moments  we  taste  and  know  the  peace  which  is  Nature’s 
heart. 


IX 

And  yet  it  may  be  that  long,  long  hence,  when  aeons  of  effort  have  pass’d, 
We  shall  come,  not  blindly  impelled,  but  free,  to  the  orbit  of  order  at  last. 
And  a finer  peace  shall  be  wrought  out  of  pain  than  the  stars  in  their 
courses  know  ! — 

Ah  me  ! but  my  soul  is  in  sorrow  till  then,  and  the  feet  of  the  years  are 
slow ! 

E.  S.  B. 
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THE  TEMPTATION  OP  THE  REVEREND  STEPHEN 
HOLDFAST. 

By  Dionysius  Diamond,  M.D. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.— PART  I. 


I 

mHE  congregation  of  St.  Lazarus 
X were  dispersing.  St.  Lazarus 
was  the  fashionable  place  of  worship 
in  Hazeldean.  St.  Dives  had  no 
shrine  there.  There  are  ups  and 
downs  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in 
the  next,  as  the  poor  old  reduced 
sinner  had  already  discovered.  He 
had  been  left  out  in  the  cold,  and 
Lazarus  was  clad  in  fine  linen,  and 
fed  sumptuously  every  day.  There 
were  no  poor  in  St.  Lazarus — all 
the  seats  were  strictly  reserved. 
The  church  had  been  newly  erected, 
and  was  considered  a fine  speci- 
men of  pure  pagan.  The  statue  of 
the  saint  over  the  high  altar  was 
a fair  copy  of  the  Jove  of  the  Capitol. 
The  first  spring  bonnets  bloomed  in 
St.  Lazarus.  When  the  worshippers 
knelt,  there  was  a soft  silky  rustle 
like  the  murmur  of  leaves.  A 
delicate  bouquet  of  narcissus  and 
violet  ascended  with  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation. 

The  bronze  doors  (whereon  the 
escapades  of  the  queen  of  love  had 
been  very  charmingly  rendered  by 
a French  artist,  who  had  perhaps 
detected,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to 
have  done,  the  Virgin-mother  in 
Aphrodite) — the  bronze  doors  open 
noiselessly,  and  the  audience  issue 
forth  singly  and  in  groups.  A 
little  delay  occurs  as  the  carriages 
drive  up  (for  Sunday  desecration 
can  be  achieved  only  in  a cab, 
and  the  most  zealous  puritan  may 
go  home  in  his  own  brougham 
without  hurting  his  conscience),  and 
the  customary  church-door  greetings 
are  interchanged.  This  is  Sir 
Humphrey  Muddle,  a well-known 
local  luminary.  This  is  Doctor 
MacStirkey,  whose  wife  and  daugh- 


ters accompany  him — plump,  gra- 
cious, ample.  The  slightly  over- 
dressed woman  in  blue  is  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomerie Jones.  The  Lady  Cecilia 
Fiddledock  who  follows  is  the 
observed  of  all  observers.  She 
is  in  such  full-blown  dignity  that 
she  can  hardly  breathe.  There 
is  a murmur  about  her  fan-tail 
petticoat  which  seems  to  proclaim, 

4 Room  for  my  lady — make  way,  0 
common  clay,  for  this  imperial 
Sevres,  this  priceless  egg-shell 
china/  And  her  countenance,  you 
observe,  is  in  harmony  with  her 
figure,  a newly-risen  moon,  round, 
red,  gleaming  awfully  through  the 
fog.  Lesser  lights  hover  around, 
but  their  radiance  is  quenched  in 
her  beams.  These  are  the  literary 
ladies  of  the  congregation — Mrs. 
Muff,  who  has  written  a novel  that 
is  dull  and  proper ; Mrs.  Blue, 
who  has  written  a novel  that  is 
dull  and  improper.  This  is  the 
great  contractor  Higgins,  and  his 
daughter  Loo,  who  is  said  to  be 
the  prettiest  and  silliest  young  per- 
son in  Hazeldean.  Higgins  was  of 
humble  origin,  you  know ; but  he 
has  now  the  biggest  house,  the 
biggest  pictures,  the  biggest  cellar, 
and  the  biggest  flunkeys  that 
were  ever  seen  in  Hazeldean. 
These  grubs  who  have  expanded 
into  butterflies  are  uncommonly 
fond  of  size  in  everything,  and  buy 
pictures  as  their  wives  buy  ribbons 
— by  the  yard.  But  Higgins  has 
no  wife  now,  Mary  Jane  having 
vanished  quietly  out  of  the  turmoil 
of  life  when  little  Louisa  was 
seven,  before  the  big  footmen  were 
engaged.  That  Loo  is  silly  is  a 
fact  known  to  Hazeldean.  That 
she  is  pretty — winningly,  subtly, 
dangerously  pretty,  is  a fact  of 
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which  the  Reverend  Stephen  Hold- 
fast is  only  too  well  aware. 

The  carriages  fill  and  drive  away; 
but  Loo  lingers  to  fasten  her  glove, 
and  before  the  toilette  is  completed 
the  pastor  appears.  Hazeldean  says 
that  he  is  a slave — a slave  bound 
hand  and  foot ; but  a slave  whose 
soul  is  in  rebellion,  and  whose  man- 
hood spurns  the  yoke.  He  passes  by 
with  merely  a distant  and  rather 
formal  salutation,  though  his  eyes, 
as  the  expression  is,  devour  her 
(there  must  have  been  a lover’s 
quarrel,  it  would  seem)  ; when  she 
trips  daintily  in  his  way  and  holds 
out  her  little  gloved  hand  with  a 
pretty  gesture  of  command.  If 
there  has  been  a quarrel,  she  is 
obviously  resolved  to  act  the  peace- 
maker. ‘ You  will  come  and  see  me 
to-morrow  ? ’ she  says.  ‘ I have  not 
scolded  you  for  a month,’  she  adds 
with  one  of  those  doubtful,  wistful 
smiles  which  capture  the  hearts  of 
mortals.  And  then  she  mounts 
into  her  carriage,  aided  by  the 
splendid  footmen,  and  he  is  left 
alone,  with  the  hard  look  upon  his 
face,  and  his  heart  on  fire. 

ii 

The  Reverend  Stephen  Holdfast 
had  been  a soldier  in  his  youth.  As 
a boy  he  had  led  a British  column  up 
an  Afghan  pass,  and  had  contrived 
to  return  unhurt — after  a fiery  dash, 
such  as  now- a- days  wins  the  Vic- 
toria Cross.  But  peace  came,  and 
a man  whose  whole  soul  thirsted  for 
work  grew  tired  of  the  helpless 
monotony  of  military  life.  So  he 
returned  home  and  entered  the 
Church,  the  only  profession  in  this 
country,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  in 
which  there  was  any  real  work  to  be 
done.  He  was  at  the  time  of  which 
I am  writing  just  five-and-thirty, 
but  he  looked  old  for  his  years.  It 
may  have  been  the  fever  he  had  at 
Lucknow,  or  that  supreme  quarter 
of  an  hour  amid  the  flash  of  fire  and 
the  rain  of  bullets  which  had  aged 
him  ; but,  at  all  events,  the  spare, 


bronzed,  attenuated  face  and  figure 
might  have  belonged  to  a man  ten 
years  elder  than  Holdfast.  He  had 
been  at  first  simply  a laborious 
parish  priest,  striving  in  his  vehe- 
ment way  to  save  a soul  here  and 
there  out  of  the  black  abyss  of 
crime  and  poverty  which  lay  below 
his  feet ; but,  as  he  worked,  the 
finer  and  deeper  chords  of  his  nature 
were  touched,  his  soul  opened  out, 
and  his  thoughts  upon  life  and  death, 
and  the  mystery  beyond  death, 
assumed,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
strong,  vivid,  and  musical  expres- 
sion. St.  Lazarus,  which  had  been 
sparsely  occupied  by  a few  respect- 
able families,  began  to  fill.  An  eager 
crowd,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  lis- 
tened to  the  unpremeditated  elo- 
quence of  a man  who  was  clearly  in 
earnest.  But  as  he  spoke  the  old  tra- 
ditional creeds  seemed  to  pulverise. 
This  was  a man  who,  like  the  Italian 
poet,  had  looked  into  the  Unseen, 
but  who,  in  that  dim  and  perilous 
journey,  had  found  only  one  stay  on 
which  his  foot  could  rest — the  Love 
of  Cod.  That  a Father’s  love  filled 
the  void,  that  a Father’s  smile  lit 
up  the  darkness,  that  a Father’s 
voice  welcomed  the  children  who 
strayed  into  the  mysterious  gloom 
which  lies  around  our  confined 
visible  life — of  that,  and  of  little 
else,  was  he  distinctly  assured  ; and, 
though  he  continued  to  yield  a 
passive  assent  to  theological 
maxims  and  propositions,  only  in 
his  discourses  upon  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  did  he  attain  that  vein  of 
high  and  almost  piercing  eloquence 
which  charmed  and  subdued  a not 
uncritical  audience.  At  such  times 
his  animated  eye  (and  the  eye  was 
the  animating  feature  of  a face 
almost  sombre  in  its  intensity  and 
severe  regularity  of  outline)  would 
seem  to  pierce  through  the  veil,  and 
his  hearers  listened  to  words  which 
came  from  another  world — the  world 
of  a man  who  had  entered  into  an 
invisible  communion.  But,  unhap- 
pily,as  bis  eloquence  grew,  his  or- 
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thodoxy  waned.  He  had  at  first 
regarded  the  stock  doctrines  of  his 
Church  with  indifference  ; he  had 
signed  articles  and  formularies 

o . . 

without  question  or  curiosdy  ; but 
as  the  central  feeling  of  his  spiritual 
life  increased  in  clearness  and  ur- 
genc}',  he  began  to  regard  these  not 
with  indifference  merely,  but  with 
aversion.  If  they  were  true — 
founded  upon  that  eternal  fact  which 
lies  outside  the  region  of  sight,  was 
it  not  strange  that  they  could  rouse 
no  conviction  of  reality  in  his  soul 
— that,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  sense 
of  his  dependence  on,  and  relation 
to,  his  rather  in  heaven  became 
stronger,  they  seemed  to  fall  away 
from  him,  io  turn  more  artificial  and 
fantastical — mere  arbitrary  fancies 
painted  by  human  weakness  and 
superstition  upon  the  darkness  P Of 
this  mental  tumult  and  disquiet  some 
hint  had  already  reached  his  hearers, 
and  among  the  more  stolid  of  their 
number  (the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  St.  Lazarus)  whispers  of  ‘ un- 
soundness ’ had  not  unfrequently 
circulated.  The  congregation  at 
this  moment  was,  like  its  minister, 
in  an  eruptive  state  ; and  even  the 
dullest  began  to  feel  dimly  that  there 
was  thunder  in  the  air,  and  that 
the  bursting  of  the  storm  could  not 
be  long  delayed. 

in 

Higgins,  the  contractor,  was  one 
of  a class  of  men  for  whom  the 
nineteenth  century  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible. He  had  a certain  amount 
of  brains,  and  he  had  a certain 
amount  of  brass.  But  his  talents 
in  an  earlier  age  would  barely  have 
secured  him  an  honest  living. 
Planted  in  our  rich,  corrupt  soil, 
they  bore  fruit  an  hundred  fold. 

1 The  delicate  marvel  of  our  credit  ’ 
(as  Mr.  Disraeli  has  called  it)  was 
thoroughly  understood  by  Higgins. 
A working  man  for  many  years,  he 
came  to  be  the  master  of  other 
workmen.  His  father  (an  old  hand- 
loom  weaver)  had  saved  a fifty- 


pound  note  during  the  course  of  a 
long  and  uneventful  life,  and  this, 
in  the  shape  of  a worsted  stocking 
crammed  with  silver  and  copper, 
from  half-crowns  down  to  farthings, 
was  at  his  death  transferred  to  his 
son,  Peter — who  was  then,  as  a 
common  labourer,  working  on  one 
of  the  earliest  railroads  in  England. 
The  fifty-pound  note  was  Peter’s  op- 
portunity. It  was  the  capital  with- 
out which,  as  he  had  learned,  no 
man  could  succeed  in  this  country. 
He  employed  men ; he  undertook 
contracts ; he  was  a first-rate  par- 
liamentary witness  ; he  was  always 
ready  to  oblige — never  objecting 
to  accept  stock  instead  of»*ready 
money,  and  the  stock,  somehow, 
always  changed  hands  before  the 
crash  came.  He  was  now  a loud, 
voluble,  red-faced,  overbearing  man. 
Yet  Higgins  was  much  respected 
in  Hazeldean . The  local  aristocracy, 
indeed,  the  Whig  and  Tory  poten- 
tates of  the  day,  regarded  him  with 
uplifted  eyebrows  as  a somewhat 
portentous  phenomenon.  But  even 
among  them,  thanks  to  his  pretty 
daughter,  he  had  begun  to  gain  a 
footing,  and  in  the  lower  spheres  of 
the  Hazeldean  social  firmament 
Higgins’s  word  was  law.  He  ‘was 
not  merely  ‘ respectable  ’ in  the 
ordinary  secular  sense  — he  was 
thoroughly  sound  and  orthodox. 
He  had  shrewdly  perceived  early  in 
life  that  nothing  paid  so  well  as  ‘ a 
good  church  connection.’  He  saw 
the  barrister  who  belonged  to  a 
close  nonconforming  communion 
distance  all  his  fellows.  High 
Church  patients  were  treated  by 
the  physician  who  had  a seat  (not 
always  occupied)  in  the  Cathedral. 
The  door  of  the  Quaker  hatter  was 
blocked  by  broadbrims.  And  so  on. 
So  Higgins  became  the  most  chari- 
table of  the  charitable  and  the  most 
orthodox  of  the  orthodox.  He  was 
always  talking  about  ‘ preserving 
the  purity  of  our  Zion.’  He  de- 
nounced the  Colensos  of  his  age 
as  well  as  its  Wilberforces — what- 
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ever  was  erratic  in  belief  incurred 
bis  instant  hostility.  He  was  the 
President  of  the  Hazeldean  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Erroneous 
Opinions'.  The  curate  who  leant 
to  consubstantiation,  the  curate 
who  was  rationalistically  inclined, 
trembled  when  this  Defender  of  the 
True  Faith  passed  by.  Higgins 
could  be  ardently  eloquent  in  con- 
versation. ‘ What,  sir,’  he  would 
exclaim,  ‘ what,  sir,  is  to  become  of 
our  beloved  Zion  if  Muggins  is  left 
unmuzzled?’  To  muzzle  Muggins 
(who  was  a slight,  inoffensive  crea- 
ture) became  for  many  days  the  am- 
bition of  Higgins.  Poor  Muggins 
led  a dog’s  life  for  a year  or  two, 
and  was  finally  extinguished  by  a 
gastric  fever,  which  he  had  caught 
when  visiting  some  miserable 
wretches  who  lived  in  that  part  of 
Hazeldean  known  as  ‘ the  Hat’s 
Hole  ’ — a fever  which  by  Higgins 
and  others  was  looked  upon  as 
a ‘ visitation  ’ for  certain  intellec- 
tual delinquencies.  Had  Higgins 
been  as  powerful  on  the  platform 
as  he  was  in  private  conversa- 
tion, he  would  have  carried  the 
religious  world  of  Hazeldean  by 
storm.  But,  although  his  burly 
figure  appeared  upon  many  a plat- 
form, yet  even  when  chairman  he 
rarely  succeeded  in  completing  half 
a dozen  intelligible  sentences.  Sir 
Humphrey  Muddle  (who  had  at 
first  regarded  Higgins  with  jealousy 
as  a poacher  upon  his  particular 
preserve)  found  that  his  copious 
eloquence  was  still  in  request.  An 
armed  truce,  and  then  a cordial 
amity,  prevailed  between  these  two. 
The  one  was  needful  to  the  other. 
Higgins  represented  the  power  of 
wealth  and  piety  — Muddle  the 
power  of  eloquence,  station,  and 
piety.  So  that  no  meeting  for  the 
suppression  of  free  religious  opinion 
was  considered  artistically  complete 
when  Higgins  did  not  occupy  the 
chair,  and,  as  the  reporter  said,  £ in 
a few  suitable  words  ’ call  upon  Sir 
Humphrey  to  move  the  first  reso- 


lution. This  Sir  Humphrey  always 
did  in  first-rate  style.  For  an 
oration  against  free  opinion,  or  an 
address  to  the  Christian  Young 
Men’s  Society  ‘ on  the  duty  of  shut- 
ting your  eyes  when  required,’  the 
baronet  might  be  backed  against 
the  world.  Higgins,  I think,  ad- 
mired him  prodigiously,  and  re- 
garded his  smooth,  sententious  pe- 
riods with  unutterable  envy.  The 
whole  thing  was  so  fresh  and  un- 
premeditated that  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  the  charm.  ‘ My  dear 
young  Christian  men,’  he  would 
begin,  c I have  promised  to  tell  you 
something  to-night  about  the  per- 
nicious heresies  which,  as  you  know, 
a bishop  of  a sister  Church  has 
ventured  to  publish.  Nor  am  I 
deterred  from  undertaking  this 
solemn  duty  by  a fact  which  I do 
not  care  to  conceal  from  you, 
namely,  that  my  engrossing  public 
duties  have  prevented  me  from  see- 
ing or  reading  the  volume  in  ques- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  I would 
urgently  advise  you.  to  follow  my 
example.  Do  not  put  yourselves  in 
the  way  of  danger.  I am  told  that 
there  are  carnal  graces  about  the 
writer’s  style  which  might  seduce 
the  unwary,  and  that  an  unsophis- 
ticated intellect  might  fail  to  detect 
the  soul-destroying  sophistries  of 
which  the  book  is  composed.  Avoid 
the  pitfalls  that  have  been  dug  for 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  plain  road  which  their  spiritual 
pastors  and  masters  have  prepared 
for  them.  Learn  to  shut  your  eyes,’ 
said  the  baronet,  as  he  sympatheti- 
cally closed  his  own,  ‘ resolutely 
and  industriously.  This  is  a deceit- 
ful world,  and  the  man  who  insists 
upon  using  his  own  eyes  instead  of 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  wiser  and 
better  than  himself  will  inevitably 
come  to  grief.  There  is,  to  my 
mind,  no  nobler  spectacle  than  that 
of  the  devout  woman  whose  eyes 
have  been  conscientiously  closed 
since  infancy,  and  who  throughout 
her  maiden,  married,  and  widowed 
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life  lias  with  implicit  faith  and  sub- 
lime submission  received  the  com- 
munications which  have  been  made 
to  her  by  the  ministers  of  Grod.  It 
is  sad  to  think  that  this  wise 
humility  is  on  the  wane.  All  my 
life,  my  Christian  friends,  I have 
belonged  to  that  patriotic  Whig 
party  for  which  Hampden  died 
on  the  field  and  Sidney  on  the 
scaffold,  and  which  is  the  only  se- 
curity for  human  freedom,  and  the 
only  guardian  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ; but  I do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  in  my  humble  judgment 
the  critical  and  sceptical  writers  of 
the  age — who  vend  their  pernicious 
drugs  in  the  public  market-place, 
who  steal  the  soul  and  murder  the 
conscience,  who  defy  their  Maker 
and  delude  His  creatures — should 
be  visited  by  penalties  as  severe 
(nay,  more  severe)  than  we  inflict 
on  the  unfortunate  individuals  who 
for  petty  offences  against  the  laws 
of  person  and  property  occupy  our 
gaols,  our  penitentiaries,  our  colonies, 
and  our  scaffolds.’  Amid  a burst  of 
cheering  led  by  Higgins,  the  baro- 
net subsides  into  his  chair,  worn 
out  apparently  by  the  mental  and 
muscular  conflict  through  which  he 
has  passed. 

On  these  occasions  the  proceed- 
ings would  generally  wind  up  with 
a few  verses^  of  a hymn  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Fiddledock.  Mr.  Fiddledock 
was  the  sacred  poet  of  Hazeldean, 
and  was  perilously  prolific.  He 
rose  early  and  made  hymns  by  the 
yard,  which  were  much  admired — 
by  his  wife.  The  poem  on  the  er- 
ratic prelate  which  followed  Sir 
Humphrey  Muddle’s  address  was 
subsequently  published  in  the  Sun- 
day Milkpot , and  is  therefore  well 
known.  This  is  the  closing  stanza : 

But  Satan’s  arts  shall  not  prevail : 

Although  he  comes  in  polished  mail, 

He  cannot  hide  his  forked  tail. 

Hallelujah ! 

Such  was  the  religious  world  to 
which  Stephen  Holdfast  had  been 
sent  to  minister. 


IV 

Loo  was  engaged  in  contem- 
plating the  effect  of  a new  dress 
which  she  was  to  wear  at  the  fancy 
ball  that  evening,  when  the  minister 
called.  She  was  going  to  appear 
in  the  costume  of  one  of  her  own 
ancestors  (for  the  Heralds’  College 
when  appealed  to  had  furbished  up 
a wonderful  pedigree,  going  back 
to  the  mythical  ages,  for  Higgins, 
and  poor  Louisa  believed  devoutly 
in  its  authenticity) — a fair  court 
dame  in  frills  and  furbelows.  With 
her  light  hair,  her  blue  eyes,  her 
delicate  complexion,  and  her  old- 
world  gear,  she  looked  as  pretty  as 
possible.  ‘ Don’t  you  think  it  is 
nice  P ’ she  asked,  as  she  made  him 
a stately  curtsey. 

Mr.  Holdfast  thought  it  was  nice, 
and  his  eyes  seconded  his  speech. 

‘ Why  not  come  with  us  ? ’ she 
said.  ‘Papa  has  two  tickets,  and 
you  know  it’s  a charity.  The  sur- 
plus funds  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
indigent  negresses  whose  husbands 
were  offered  to  Mumbo  Jumbo. 
Sir  Humphrey  Muddle  is  to  make  a 
speech  after  supper,  and  I should 
not  wonder  that  we  had  a hymn 
from  Mr.  Fiddledock.  So  it’s  quite 
correct.’ 

‘ Mumbo  Jumbo  is  not  an  article 
of  my  faith,  and  I can’t  say  that  I 
believe  very  much  in  Sir  Humphrey 
either.  But  at  any  rate  I couldn’t 
go.’ 

He  stayed  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Loo  did  most  of  the  talking.  Many 
people  thought  her  vain,  empty, 
selfish,  and  frivolous.  Her  light,  un- 
substantial, flippant  gaiety  wearied. 
Quite  true,  it  may  be — and  yet  she 
was  very  charming  not  to  Mr. 
Holdfast  alone.  He  judged  her  as 
sternly  as  any  man  could  judge  : he 
judged  himself  with  even  sterner 
exactness  : yet  Mr.  Holdfast  knew 
that  the  world  did  not  quite  do  her 
justice.  Once,  suddenly,  looking 
into  her  eyes,  he  had  seen  there  a 
wistful,  yearning,  longing  expres- 
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sion  ...  In  fact,  soul  or  no  soul, 
be  loved  ber. 

Loo  did  not  spurn  ber  kneel- 
ing lover — only  he  didn’t  kneel, 
but  behaved  himself  like  a strong 
man  who  rebed  on  bis  own  right 
arm  to  win  him  whatever  he 
desired.  This  soldier-priest  sub- 
dued her.  Higgins  himself  was 
barely  hostile.  He  had  had  visions 
indeed  of  an  earl’s  coronet  upon  his 
daughter’s  dark  green  brougham ; 
but  an  earl  is  a rara  avis  in  Hazel- 
dean  ; and  Holdfast  had  good  blood 
in  his  veins — that  bright  red  stream 
for  which  the  soul  of  Higgins 
thirsted.  Holdfast  came  of  one  of 
those  singular  families — half  pea- 
sant, half  noble — which  have  stuck 
like  limpets  to  the  bleak  rocks  of 
one  of  our  northern  islands,  and 
whose  family-trees,  dingy  with  peat- 
smoke,  and  green  with  the  mildew 
of  centuries,  go  back,  without  a 
broken  link,  to  the  invasions  of  the 
Danish  robbers,  the  light-haired, 
blue-eyed,  sailor-kings.  Th^n  St. 
Lazarus  was  a fat  living,  bringing  in 
ever  so  many  hundred  a year  ; and 
the  pastor,  from  birth  and  repute, 
was  welcomed  in  mansions  whose 
gates  were  shut  against  the  con- 
tractor. So  neither  by  father  nor 
daughter  was  his  suit  discouraged 
— if  suit  it  could  be  called  ; and, 
though  no  words  had  been  spoken, 
not  only  the  public  of  Hazeldean, 
but  even  the  parties  more  imme- 
diately concerned,  would  have  heard 
without  surprise  that  the  incum- 
bent of  St.  Lazarus  was  about  to 
lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the 
lovely  and  accomplished  daughter, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

On  this  particular  afternoon, 
though  love  was  unmentioned, 
Loo  felt  that  her  lover  was  kinder 
than  she  had  yet  known  him  to  be. 
Yet  there  was  a pitifulness  in  his 
voice  and  a dejection  in  his  manner 
which  spoke  somehow  of  farewell. 
When  he  had  gone  Loo  burst  into 
tears,  tears  which  continued  to 
trickle  at  intervals  down  her  rosy 


cheek,  until  the  hair- dresser  arrived 
to  powder  her  hair  for  the  ball. 

‘If  one  can’t  be  beautiful,’  said 
a lady  of  my  acquaintance,  in  a re- 
signed tone,  ‘ the  next  best  thing  is 
to  be  good.’  Loo’s  reflections  took 
a different  turn.  ‘ If  one  can’t  be 
good,’  she  said  with  a sigh,  as  she 
took  a farewell  look  in  the  glass, 

‘ the  next  best  thing  is  to  be  pretty.’ 

v 

Holdfast  used  to  declare  that  the 
Ivy  Glen  was  the  most  charming- 
solitude  in  the  world.  To  it  he 
confided  his  sorrows  and  aspirations 
— its  gentle  ministry  strengthened 
and  consoled  him. 

It  was  a wild  winter  day.  Among 
the  tree-tops  the  wind  was  at  work. 
But  to  the  leafy  solitudes  of  the 
Ivy  Glen  only  the  echo  of  the  tumult 
penetrated. 

Ivy  was  the  predominant,  the  en- 
grossing, sentiment  of  the  scene. 
The  brook  rattled  briskly  along, 
but  the  stones  and  pebbles  upon  its 
banks  were  encrusted  with  ivy. 
There  were  multitudes  of  strong 
firs  and  ashes,  but  the  ivy  had 
clambered  up  them  and  folded  them 
in  its  passionate  embrace.  Before 
the  ivy  grew,  gaunt  precipices  looked 
down  on  either  hand  ; now  the  path 
lay  between  green  ivied  walls. 
There  were  open  spaces  where  the 
ivy  crawled  adder-like  among  the 
grass  and  reeds  and  brambles. 
There  were  dark  caves  whose  sides 
were  clothed  with  ivy,  and  where 
the  ivy  hung  in  festoons  across  the 
doorways.  The  ivy,  in  short,  was 
everywhere,  in  the  fancifulest,  gro- 
tesquest,  wonderfullest  forms  — 
here  sportive,  delicate,  insinuating, 
gentle,  quaint  as  a child’s  dream — 
there  coiled  in  massive  serpent-like 
folds. 

Holdfast  paused  beneath  a tree 
which  reminded  him  of  the  famous 
Laocoon  statue — the  murderous  ivy 
coil  had  pressed  the  life  out  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  misshapen  branches 
were  cast  up  to  heaven,  like  the 
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outstretched  arms  of  the  sufferers 
in  their  agony.  The  profound 
gloom  of  the  early  closing  winter 
day  in  that  deep  solitude  suited  his 
mood. 

But  at  last  he  brought  himself 
to  task,  brought  himself  to  think 
out  the  problem  which  had  driven 
him  to  the  seclusion  of  the  Ivy 
Glen. 

Of  that  problem,  and  of  all  that 
it  involves,  I do  not  here  propose 
to  say  much — we  shall  hear  of  it 
anon.  It  is  a problem  which  at  the 
present  day  must  be  fairly  faced — 
one  which  must  be  honestly  and 
conscientiously  settled.  The  formu- 
laries of  the  churches  were  framed 
many  centuries  ago,  at  a time  when 
religious  ideas  and  the  religious 
sentiment  were — not  in  form  only, 
but  in  substance — sharply  opposed 
to  those  which  now  prevail.  Most 
good  Christians  who  now  read  the 
Calvinistic  Confession  of  Faith  will 
be  disposed  to  say  that  in  that 
remarkable  document  a majestic 
conception  of  Divine  purity  and 
excellence  has  been  distorted  into 
a hideous  caricature.  Yet  every 
clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
is  required  to  declare  that  a 1 scheme  ’ 
of  salvation  which  might  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a sharp  pettifogger 
was  devised  by  the  beneficent  in- 
telligence of  the  Almighty  ! How 
could  any  honest  man  agree  to  such 
a declaration  ? But,  on  the  other 
hand  (it  might  not  unreasonably 
be  asked),  is  not  the  Church  doing 
a great  work  in  the  world  ? armed 
with  her  authority,  does  not  the 
Christian  missionary  bear  glad  tid- 
ings of  great  joy  into  the  darkest 
places  of  the  land,  and  withstand, 
as  only  the  servant  of  a vast  orga- 
nisation can  withstand,  the  gathering 
powers  of  vice,  of  crime,  and  of  suf- 
fering ? At  such  a time,  can  the 
good  soldier  voluntarily  quit  the 
post  to  which  he  has  been  appointed, 
or  desert  the  faithful  souls  who 
have  been  entrusted  to  his  care  ? 

That  was  the  problem ; and 


Stephen  Holdfast,  on  that  winter 
day,  settled  it  for  himself  as  he  best 
could  with  the  light  vouchsafed 
to  him.  When  he  first  sat  down, 
he  had  nearly  resolved  summarily 
to  cut  the  knot;  but  his  manlier 
instincts  prevailed.  * They  shall 
hear  the  truth,  or  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  such,  for  another  season 
at  least,’  he  said  aloud  in  the  aban- 
donment of  the  solitude.  ‘ I will 
not  go  over  to  the  enemy.  They 
may  put  me  away  openly  if  they 
choose,  but  no  one  shall  be  able  to 
say  that  I sneaked  off  in  the  night. 
Deposition  is  ignominious,  no  doubt, 
and  it  will  be  hard  upon  little 
Louisa ; but  unless  she  can  learn  to 
bear  a heavier  burden  we  shall  be 
best  apart.  Fickle  on  the  surface  as 
April  sunshine,  is  there  any  true 
courage  or  constancy  below  ? It 
is  hard  to  tell.’ 

The  wind  had  fallen,  and  he 
climbed  up  the  steep  banks  of  the 
glen  until  he  reached  the  highland 
road  that  crossed  the  shoulder  of 
the  hill.  Beneath  his  feet  lay  a 
great  city,  and  beyond  it,  under 
the  setting  winter  sun,  the  blue  sea 
shone.  Still  farther  away,  visionary 
mountain  peaks  rose  cloud-like  into 
the  silent  evening.  It  seemed  to 
him,  as  he  paused  for  a moment  on 
the  summit,  that  he  heard  an  in- 
visible choir  of  voices  utter  an 
4 Amen  ’ to  the  mighty  prayer  or 
thanksgiving  which,  at  the  close  of 
day,  the  creation  addresses  to  its 
Maker.  Then  he  went  down  the 
mountain  path  into  the  valley  as 
the  sun  went  down  behind  the 
snow-crowned  peaks  of  Glen  Lyon. 

VI 

The  series  of  discourses  on  ‘ Chris- 
tian Progress,’  which  the  Reverend 
Stephen  Holdfast  preached  at  this 
time  became  very  famous  in  Hazel- 
dean  . Sunday  after  Sunday  St.  La- 
zarus was  crowded  to  the  doors,  and 
standing  room  was  at  a premium. 
The  beadle  became  so  dignified  that 
he  could  hardly  speak,  and  the 
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elders  and  deacons,  who  sat  in  a 
pew  by  themselves,  felt  that  the 
eyes  of  their  countrymen  were  upon 
them.  The  multitude  listened  with 
avidity : even  the  critical  portion 
of  the  congregation  were  interested. 
But  ere  the  series  was  far  ad- 
vanced the  murmurs  of  the  orthodox 
became  distinctly  audible.  Doctors 
High  and  Dry,  whose  churches  had 
been  nearly  emptied  by  the  superior 
attractions  of  Holdfast’s  eloquence, 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
their  young  friend  was  a Socinian 
in  disguise  ; or,  as  Mrs.  Mac  Stirkey, 
who  was  rather  shaky  about  her 
figures  of  speech,  put  it,  1 a sheep  in 
wolf’ s clothing.  ’ The  V estry  did  not 
know  exactly  what  to  think — being, 
for  the  most  part,  staid  elderly  gen- 
tlemen, whose  views  on  port  and 
theology  were  perfectly  sound,  but 
who  felt  at  the  same  time  that  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  seat- 
rents  was  an  element  of  Christian 
doctrine  that  could  not  reasonably 
be  overlooked.  Mrs.  Blue  was  breath- 
less with  enthusiasm,  whereas  Mrs. 
Muff  assured  her  intimates,  with  a 
sigh,  that  throughout  the  whole 
course  4 the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  ’ had  been  studiously 
ignored. 

That  these  discourses  contained 
some  expressions  fitted  to  flutter 
the  Evangelical  dove-cots  of  Hazel- 
dean  cannot  well  be  denied  by  any- 
one who  peruses  the  manuscript 
notes  now  lying  beside  me ; but  at 
the  same  time  I should  hardly  have 
fancied  that  they  would  have  ex- 
cited much  popular  interest.  They 
are  obviously  the  productions  of  a 
man  who  is  in  revolt,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  against  the  Calvinistic 
formularies,  and  as  those  formula- 
ries are  metaphysical  in  statement, 
the  weapon  of  offence  is  metaphysi- 
cal also.  The  writer  hits  rather 
wildly  at  times,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed (he  had  been  bred  a soldier, 
you  must  recollect),  and  the  ani- 
mated tone  of  a combatant  may  be 
heard,  I fancy,  in  several  of  the 


most  impressive  passages.  It  would 
lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  history 
to  reproduce  at  length  those  too 
famous  discourses ; but  the  reader 
will  hardly  understand  the  consti- 
tution of  Holdfast’s  mind  if  he  do 
not  look  a little  into  the  volume — 
when  it  is  published.  Meanwhile 
one  or  two.  extracts  may  be  made, 
as  illustrating  in  a general  way 
what  I have  now  said. 

In  the  discourse  on  4 Christian 
Toleration,’  founded  on  the  admo- 
nition, 4 Judge  riot,  that  ye  be  not 
judged,’  he  observes : 

* The  feeble  one  who  endeavours, 
however  ignorantly,  to  conform 
to  some  invisible  standard  of 
right — that  man  or  woman  is  a 
Christian  in  the  only  true  sense  of 
the  word.  The  doing  is  nothing — 
the  aim  is  all.  A cup  of  cold  water 
may  be  so  given  as  to  win  the 
recompense  of  God  Himself.  And 
men  and  women  by  acting  up  to  some 
narrow  and  arbitrary  idea  of  duty 
may  be  worthily  earning  a Divine 
reward — for  that  is  their  homage  to 
what  they  believe  to  be  a Divine 
command.  So  that  a narrow  and 
arbitrary  conception  of  duty  never 
stirs  in  me  the  keen  indignation 
which  some  men  experience  when 
they  see  the  truth  of  Heaven  hidden 
in  earthen  vessels ; on  the  contrary, 
I thank  God  that  He  should  have  im- 
planted so  ineradicably  in  us  all  this 
sense  of  obligation  to  an  invisible 
law — so  ineradicably  that  even  the 
dullest  and  least  enlightened  ob- 
scurely obeys  the  commandment; 
and  I treat  austere  forms  and 
childish  pieties — Calvinistic  dogma, 
Catholic  ceremonial — with  respect, 
nay  tenderness.’ 

In  a sermon  on  4 The  Atonement  ’ 
this  passage  occurs : 

4 Christ  is  the  manifestation  of 
the  supreme  truth,  and  goodness, 
and  beauty,  that  in  some  mysterious 
shape  lies  behind  this  visible  and 
sensible  life  — the  flower,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  unseen  Eternity  that 
has  blossomed  into  Time.  And  God 
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is  the  good  and  bountiful  Father 
because  Jesus  is  His  Son.  On  this 
immense  fact — the  Fatherhood  of 
God  as  revealed  in  Christ — I am 
content  to  abide — I ask  not  the 
why  nor  the  wherefore.  To  my 
mind,  indeed,  this  incarnation  of 
divinest  life  in  the  raiment  of 
mortality  is  not  more  inconceiv- 
able, not  more  miraculous,  than  the 
incarnation  of  every  flower  which 
springs  from  the  sod.  To  my  mind 
the  wonder  of  His  Resurrection  is 
not  more  wonderful  than  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Spring — the  wonder 
being  rather  how,  even  for  an  hour, 
the  well-spring  of  His  life  could  have 
been  withdrawn,  and  that  gener- 
ous Divine  vitality  paralysed.  That 
these  are  truths  I am  profoundly 
assured.  The  legal  fiction  of  the 
Atonement,  however,  is  an  entirely 
different  matter,  and  I trust  I am 
guilty  of  no  disloyalty  or  disrespect 
when  I say  that  it  is  one  of  those 
cobwebs  which  schoolmen,  with 
plenty  of  spare  time  on  their  hands, 
have  always  been  pleased  to  spin.’ 
In  the  discourse  on  ‘ The  Sacra- 
mental System,’  we  find  him  touch- 
ing on  some  practical  aspects  of 
the  controversy : 1 

‘Baptism  was  once  the  heraldic 
device  of  the  Christian.  It  was  a 
visible  declaration  that  he  had  re- 
nounced the  pagan  world,  and  had 
joined  the  host  who  had  raised  the 
banner  of  the  Crucified.  But  as 
such  it  has  now  no  significance 
whatever.  In  the  case  of  a child 
belonging  to  Christian  parents  it  is 
an  idle  form  : when  administered  to 
a mature  believer  it  excites  far 
other  than  impressive  emotions.  Nor 
is  this  the  worst — a form  that  sur- 
vives the  occasion  becomes  either 
worthless  or  misleading.  And  to 
those  feeble  minds  who  draw  their 
religious  nutriment  from  material 
symbols,  it  has  become  superstition 


and  idolatry — a badge  of  servitude, 
an  instrument  of  priestcraft.  A few 
drops  of  water  sprinkled  upon  a 
child’s  face  can  work  neither  weal 
nor  woe : yet  thus,  we  are  told, 
a magical  change  in  the  whole 
spiritual  constitution  is  effected, 
whereby  an  imp  of  the  devil  is 
translated  into  a child  of  God.  The 
same  objections  apply  to  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper.  That  last  supper 
at  which  Christ  was  present,  and 
that  memorial  feast  to  which,  year 
after  year,  the  survivors  gathered — 
that  periodical  celebration  which 
drew  the  far- scattered  believers 
together — were  touching,  natural, 
and  solemn  meetings.  But  by  de- 
grees the  friendly  union  became  a 
theological  institution.  The  true 
believer  fed  mystically  or  literally 
upon  the  flesh  and  blood  of  his 
Master.  The  weak  believer,  who 
was  unable  to  share  that  mysterious 
rapture,  ate  and  drank  damnation 
to  himself.  I cannot  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  many,  who  feel  they  are 
at  all  times  overmuch  under  the 
dominion  of  sense,  should  hesitate 
to  become  partakers  in  a rite  which 
has  led  to  gross  materialism ; nor 
can  I wonder,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  those  whose  spiritual  life  is 
fed  on  spiritual  manna  should  find 
that  this  bread  does  not  satisfy  the 
hunger,  nor  this  wine  allay  the 
thirst,  of  the  soul.  Not  thus  are 
they  united  to  the  Father — not  by 
this  road  can  they  draw  near  to  the 
King,  Invisible  and  Eternal.’ 

The  only  other  passages  which  I 
can  at  present  undertake  to  present 
to  the  reader  are  from  the  dis- 
course on  ‘ The  Sovereignty  of  the 
Almighty  : ’ 

‘ We  ought  not  to  allow  the 
mystery  of  the  existence  of  evil  to 
paralyse  our  reasoning  faculties. 
The  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  so  far 
as  it  strengthens,  braces,  and  in- 


1 This  discourse  appears  to  belong  to  a later  period,  when  Mr.  Holdfast’s  doctrinal 
views  had  attained  further  development. 
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vigorates  the  soul,  is  a salutary  and 
ennobling  discipline.  A sinless  and 
angelic  nature,  which  has  never 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  suffer- 
ing, nor  been  tried  in  the  fire  of 
temptation,  cannot  know  the  good 
of  good,  nor  the  evil  of  evil.  With- 
out sin,  and  misery,  and  death,  the 
ardour  of  the  hero,  the  virtue  of  the 
saint,  the  faith  of  the  martyr,  could 
not  have  been  called  into  existence. 
That  there  are  many  gross  and 
sensual  souls  on  whom  this  stern 
education  is  utterly  wasted  does 
not  admit  of  doubt — them , when  the 
last  spark  of  the  ethereal  flame  is 
quenched,  the  fire  of  Almighty  God 
shall  consume  like  chaff.  But 
numberless  saints,  and  heroes,  and 
martyrs  pass  through  the  smoke 
and  the  cloud  into  the  high  peace 
of  victory,  and  the  serene  light  of 
God.’  * I cannot  praise,’  says  Mil- 
ton,  1 a fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue , 
unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that 
never  sallies  out  and  seeks  her  ad- 
versary , but  slinks  out  of  the  race 
where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be 
run  for,  not  ivithout  dust  and  heat .’ 

Farther  on,  in  the  same  discourse, 
he  remarks : 

4 According  to  Milton,  it  was  the 
rebel  angels  who  discussed  free-will, 
predestination,  and  the  other  con- 
stituents of  that  awful  puzzle  which 
human  logic  and  human  folly  have 
created  between  them.  Did  the 
great  poet  intend  to  ridicule  that 
wonderful  Presbyterian  Confession 
which  devotes  whole  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  these  inscrutable 
mysteries  P Its  authors  thought 
that  they  were  doing  God  service 
when  they  claimed  for  Him  an  ab- 
solute arbitrary  sovereignty — the 
free-will  of  man  being  inconsistent 
with  the  omniscience  of  the  Al- 
mighty. They  were,  in  truth, 
measuring  and  limiting  His  Divine 
energy  by  certain  human  standards 
— making  Him  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  their  metaphysical  reason- 
ing and  formal  logic.  They  assumed 
that  omniscience  inferred  the  know- 


ledge of  the  most  distant  future  as 
well  as  of  the  most  distant  past — of 
what  is  to  be  as  well  as  of  what  has 
been,  and  of  what  is.  But  on  what 
is  the  assumption  based  ? An  om- 
niscient being  is  a being  who  is 
acquainted  with  all  that  is  and  all 
that  has  been;  but  omniscience 
does  not  imply  a knowledge  of  what 
is  not,  and  until  the  future  becomes 
the  present  the  future  is  not.  Let 
us  cease  to  impress  upon  our  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  Spirit  who 
moves  the  universe  these  metaphy- 
sical conceits,  and  we  shall  rise  to  a 
higher  conception  of  His  nature. 
He  is  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the 
universe.  He  sustains  the  world 
which  He  has  made.  He  brought 
it  into  being — it  rests  in  the  hollow 
of  His  hand.  We  know  that  the 
seasons  will  succeed  each  other  in 
their  appointed  order,  though  we 
know  not  what  a day  may  bring 
forth.  He  sees  with  larger  other 
eyes  than  ours ; but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  He  knows  what  has  not 
taken  place,  in  the  same  sense  as  He 
knows  the  past  and  the  present. 
The  great  laws  which  He  has  im- 
pressed upon  the  creation  will  not 
fail  to  work  out  His  Divine  will  ; 
but  when  we  affirm  that  it  was  not 
His  intention  to  create  a world  in 
which  every  movement  of  the  in- 
tellect and  every  impulse  of  the 
affections  should  be  as  stupidly  me- 
chanical as  the  beat  of  the  pendulum, 
we  do  not  limit  His  omniscience  in 
any  natural  or  intelligible  use  of  the 
word.  To  say  that  everything  is 
fixed  because  everything  is  foreseen 
is,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  away  all 
freshness  and  living  activity  from  the 
Divine  energy — is  to  make  God  the 
slave  of  a blind  and  iron  law  of 
necessity,  a slavery  none  the  less 
complete  because  it  is  self-inflicted, 
or  imposed  at  least  by  some  such 
mysterious,  inscrutable  elemental 
law  as  that  which  the  Titan  obeyed — 

He  could  not — no,  though  a primeval  god ; 
The  s-icred  seasons  might  not  be  disturbed.’ 
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This  appears  to  have  been  the 
closing  discourse  of  the  series — it 
was  preached,  as  I observe,  upon 
the  15th  of  April,  and  the  ‘libel’ 
which  charged  him  with  heretical 
doctrine  and  teaching  was  served 
upon  him  on  the  27th  day  of  the 
same  month. 

VII 

There  was  no  aristocracy,  pro- 
perly speaking,  in  Hazeldean.  A 
real  lord  being  a rara  avis , even  as 
a bird  of  passage,  the  community 
was  forced  to  content  itself  with  a 
C.B.  and  one  or  two  Hova  Scotian 
baronets.  These  representatives  of 
the  oligarchical  principle  (as  Mac- 
Whopper  called  them)  had  certainly 
no  reason  to  complain.  A spend- 
thrift baronet  in  a marching  regi- 
ment was  treated  with  distinguished 
consideration,  while  before  the 
baronet  who  could  write  English  or 
construe  a Greek  dramatist  the 
whole  society  prostrated  itself  in  an 
abject,  speechless  fashion,  very  funny 
to  those  who  looked  on.  Mac- 
Whopper,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  Hazeldean  democracy,  was 
ready  to  abolish  everything  from 
the  House  of  Peers  to  the  Poorhouse 
Beadle,  and  could  show  you  to  a 
penny  how  much  he  would  save  by 
doing  it.  The  vials  of  his  arith- 
metic, however,  were  more  particu- 
larly poured  forth  upon  the  Hazel- 
dean ‘ oligarchy,’  which  was  in 
truth  about  as  narrow,  selfish,  in- 
tolerant, and  exclusive  as  a local 
1 oligarchy’  could  well  be.  But  re- 
ligion like  misfortune  makes  us 
acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows, 
and  the  oligarchic  Sir  Humphrey 
and  the  democratic  Mac  Whopper 
sat  side  by  side  in  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Lazarus.  To  do  our  shopkeepers 
justice,  they  are  even  more  bigoted 
than  their  betters,  and  their  dislike 
to  ‘ ideas  ’ is  just  as  marked  in  the 
religious  as  in  the  political  world. 
So  the  democracy  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  go  along  with  the  oligarchy 
in  punishing  poor  Holdfast,  and  in 


the  end  (after  a series  of  rather 
stormy  meetings,  which  cannot  here 
be  described)  the  Vestry,  as  I have 
said,  unanimously  determined  to 
‘ prosecute  the  libel.’ 

Andrew  Steed  man — Holdfast’s 

old  servant  and  familiar  friend — 
who  had  been  very  poorly  during 
the  winter,  was  sunning  himself  in 
an  easy-chair  which  had  been  placed 
for  him  in  the  little  patch  of  garden 
in  front  of  the  house,  when  a rather 
disreputable-looking  man  entered  at 
the  gate.  ‘ Is  Stephen  Holdfast  at 
home  ? ’ he  asked,  reading  the  name 
from  a paper  in  his  hand. 

‘ Stephen  who?  ’ retorted  Andrew 
severely. 

‘ Is  Mr.  Holdfast  in  ? ’ 

Andrew  condescended  to  say  that 
Mr.  Holdfast  was  out. 

‘ Then,’  said  the  disreputable- 
looking individual,  ‘you  will  give 
him  this  paper  when  he  returns  ; 
and  I take  you  to  witness,’  he  con- 
tinued, handing  him  the  paper, 

‘ that  a citation  requiring  Stephen 
Holdfast  to  appear  before  the  Synod 
on  the  10th  of  June  has  been  duly 
served.’ 

Andrew  dropped  the  paper.  ‘ Gae 
back  to  them  that  sent  you,’  he  ex- 
claimed angrily ; ‘ I’ll  have  nought 
to  do  with  it ; ’ but  the  sheriff-officer 
had  retreated,  and  when  Holdfast 
returned — after  a long  day  in  the 
Rat’s  Hole — he  found  this  formid- 
able document  lying  on  his  library 
table. 

VIII 

Louisa  was  on  her  way  to  a ball 
given  by  Mrs.  Montgomerie  Jones, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  in  Ha- 
zeldean. Of  the  Hazeldean  fashion- 
able world,  and  of  Mrs.  Montgo- 
merie Jones,  a word  before  going 
farther  must  be  said. 

There  are  half-a-dozen  distinct 
sets  of  people  in  Hazeldean — each 
of  which  turns  up  its  nose  at  the 
others — the  Browns’  set,  the  Smiths’ 
set,  the  Plantagenets,  and  the 
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Percies.  The  Plantagenets  have 
merely  a bowing  acquaintance  with 
the  Percies,  and  ‘ don’t  know  ’ any  of 
the  rest.  The  Browns  turn  up  their 
noses  at  the  Percies  because  the 
latter  are  ‘uppish.’  The  Smiths 
turn  up  their  noses  at  the  Browns 
because  the  Browns  are  artists  and 
literary  people.  Whereas  Brown 
(who  wears  long  hair,  afrd  a rather 
dirty  though  obtrusive  shirt-collar) 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  ‘ the 
sordid  aristocracy  of  the  counter  and 
the  till,’  as  he  calls  the  Smiths.  But 
though,  generally  speaking,  a de- 
structive war  rages  among  the  dif- 
ferent factions,  there  are  times  when 
they  turn  their  united  forces  against 
the  common  enemy.  When  an  un- 
commonly pretty  woman,  for  in- 
stance, proves  too  attractive,  she  is 
assailed  impartially  by  all  the  sets — 
Mrs.  Brown  being  as  bitter  as  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  even  My  Lady  and  Her 
Grace  condescending  to  be  icily  im- 
pertinent. On  the  other  hand,  when 
a ‘ foreigner  of  distinction  ’ arrives 
— a Polish  princess  or  an  African 
nigger — every  door  is  hospitably 
thrown  open,  and  even  the  Planta- 
genets prostrate  themselves  before 
the  new  comer.  An  intrepid  Smith 
or  Brown  essays  occasionally  to  rise 
into  the  purer  ether  and  serener  air 
of  the  Percies  and  the  Plantagenets. 
The  social  martyrdoms  which  these 
people  suffer  in  their  frantic  strug- 
gles to  enter  into  the  divine  life  of 
the  fashionable  world  are  painful  to 
witness — no  martyr  or  hero  known 
to  history,  giving  up  his  life  for  a 
religious  or  political  idea,  ever  ex- 
hibited truer  courage  than  animates 
Mrs.  Brown  when  she  enters  a hos- 
tile drawing-room,  or  entertains  a 
party  of  the  Olympian  elite,  who 
have  at  length — blessed  consumma- 
tion!— been  induced  to  enter  her 
own. 

Mrs.  Montgomerie  Jones  (to 
whose  ball  we  are  proceeding  in 
this  leisurely  fashion)  had  been  in 
her  day  one  of  these  silent  martyrs 
of  society. 


Matilda  Jones  (nee  Perkins)  was 
the  daughter  of  a small  attorney  who 
conducted  a peculiar  and  rather  mis- 
cellaneous and  mysterious  business 
in  a small  town  on  the  west  coast. 
She  married  the  foreman  in  one  of  the 
public  works — a wool  mill  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort — and  the  con- 
nection was  not  thought  unsuitable 
by  her  family.  So  her  beginnings 
were  small.  But  she  was  a woman 
of  indomitable  energy.  Prom  her 
early  youth  she  had  set  her  heart 
on  becoming  a woman  of  fashion. 
Her  father  died  and  left  her  a good 
many  thousand  pounds — the  ulti- 
mate result  of  Perkins  in  this  worlds 
and  of  sixty  years’  dealings  with 
men  less  clear-sighted  than  himself. 
Jones  with  his  wife’s  money  was  a 
different  being  from  Jones  with  a 
weekly  salary,  and  Jones  became 
the  partner  of  his  employers.  One 
by  one  the  other  partners  died,  and 
Jones  was  left  in  undivided  pos- 
session of  a great  cotton  business. 
About  this  time  they  withdrew 
from  the  little  county  town  where 
their  fortunes  had  been  made,  and 
took  a large  country  house — ISTew- 
lands,  the  old  country  seat  of  an 
old  county  family,  whose  present 
representative  for  domestic  and 
other  reasons  preferred  to  live  at 
Baden-Baden.  It  was  at  Newlands 
that  plain  Mrs.  Matilda  Jones  ex- 
panded into  Mrs.  Montgomerie  Jones 
of  Newlands.  The  county  people 
looked  shy  at  her  at  first,  but  after 
an  impecunious  earl  (to  whom  Jones 
had  lent  money)  had  brought  his 
countess  and  her  daughters  to  call, 
on  Mrs.  Montgomerie,  her  invita- 
tions (which  were  lavishly  distri- 
buted) began  to  be  accepted.  People 
laughed  at  the  aspiring  little  woman 
but  Newlands  was  large  and  pleasant, 
they  could  get  up  a dance  or  a play 
at  an  hour’s  notice,  the  French  chef 
was  a gastronomic  genius,  and  the 
champagne  was  unexceptionable  ; 
so  though  the  county  continued  to 
sneer  and  titter,  it  came  and  dined 
and  danced.  Then  Mr.  Jones  took 
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a big  bouse  in  Hazeldean,  and  Mrs. 
Jones  gave  a big  ball,  to  which  she 
invited  one  or  two  people  that  she  did 
know,  and  a great  many  that  she 
did  not.  Jones’s  old  friends,  who 
had  not  been  asked,  were  of  course 
hugely  indignant,  but  the  ball  was 
a marked  success,  and  Mrs.  Jones’s 
end  was  gained.  She  had  entered 
the  Hazeldean  world  of  fashion. 
She  had  attained  a position  in  4 good 
society  ; ’ the  4 very  best  people  ’ 
came  to  eat  her  dinners  and  laugh 
at  their  hostess.  She  had  4 cut  ’ 
(in  a rude,  vulgar  way,  I am  afraid) 
most  of  her  early  acquaintances — 
all  of  them,  at  least,  who  by  any 
sort  of  association  could  recall  the 
small  beginnings  of  this  triumphal 
march.  4 How  pitiful ! ’ the  mo- 
ralist exclaims ; 4 what  a mean 
ambition — what  a sordid  life  ! How 
soul-less,  how  idea-less,  how  coarsely 
and  basely  selfish  ! An  immortal 
creature  sacrifice  truth,  and  ho- 
nesty, and  self-respect,  and  solid 
friendship,  to  attain  a precarious 
standing  among  people  who  scarcely 
care  to  hide  (under  a mask  of  decent 
coldness)  their  keen  contempt ! ’ 
All  of  which  is  quite  true,  it  may 
be : but  still — the  ball  was  a success, 
and  Mrs.  Montgomerie  Jones  (along 
with  old  Lady  Cecilia  Fiddledoek, 
who  actually  asked  her  how  she  did) 
was  patroness  of  the  next  assembly. 

These  things,  however,  had  oc- 
curred several  years  before  the  era 
of  this  story  : Mrs.  Montgomerie 
Jones  was  now  firmly  established 
in  the  realms  of  fashion;  she  had 
married  her  eldest  son,  who  wTas 
little  better  than  an  imbecile,  to  the 
eighth  daughter  of  the  impecunious 
earl,  and  Lady  Octavia  Jones  (when 
she  passed  through  Hazeldean)  oc- 
casionally condescended  to  stay 
with  her  mother-in-law. 

Louisa  was  one  of  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomerie Jones’s  protegees.  Old 
Higgins  was  supposed  to  be  im- 
mensely rich,  and  the  only  daughter 
of  the  contractor  was  an  heiress 
worth  the  consideration  of  a 


younger  son.  Freddy  Brown  was 
a good-looking  fellow  in  his  way — 
which  was  rather  loud — and  he  was 
by  no  means  such  a fool  as  his 
brother.  His  mother  had  taken 
care  to  represent  to  him  with  all 
the  rhetoric  at  her  command  the 
advantages  of  the  match  which  she 
contemplated.  Fred  was  not  at  all 
loth.  Louisa  was  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  one  of  the  beauties' — if  not  the 
beauty — of  Hazeldean,  and  Fred  was 
easily  persuaded  to  open  his  mouth 
for  the  plum  which  he  believed  was 
ready  to  drop  into  it. 

Louisa  arrived  early,  before  the 
rooms  were  crowded,  and  she  danced 
the  first  dance  with  her  admirer, 
who  was  a capital  partner,  and 
Loo  loved  a waltz  with  all  her 
heart  and  soul,  as  she  would  tell 
Holdfast  when  (as  occasionally 
happened)  she  wished  to  make 
herself  unpleasant.  She  danced 
the  first  dance  with  Fred,  and  en- 
gaged to  dance  ever  so  many  more, 
which  were  duly  marked  on  her 
card  by  a cross — giving  a slight 
flavour  of  mystery  to  that  document, 
and  piquing  the  herd  of  adorers. 

4 Who  is  the  Knight  of  the  Cross  ? ’ 
said  Mrs.  Montgomerie  Jones,  com- 
ing up  to  her  as  the  evening  wore 
on,  and  she  had  got  into  a corner 
for  a moment’s  rest  after  the  hardest 
gallop  of  the  night.  4 Poor  Fred  is 
doing  his  duty  nobly ; I see  he  is 
making  himself  agreeable  to  that 
stout  Miss  MacStirkey,  who  is  one 
of  his  aversions.  Poor  Fred  ! * 

4 He  is  a capital  dancer,’  said 
Louisa. 

4 And  I know  that  he  prefers  his 
partner,’  replied  Mrs.  Montgomerie, 
looking  at  Louisa’s  card  with  a 
significant  nod. 

Louisa  blushed. 

4 But  we  sha’n’t  say  anything 
about  Fred  at  present,’  continued 
the  diplomatist.  4 1 wanted  to  speak 
to  you,  Louisa  dear,  about  quite 
another  person.  You  have  heard 
that  dreadful  report  about  Mr. 
Holdfast  ? ’ 
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‘ What  report  ? ’ said  Louisa,  hold- 
ing her  fan  up  to  a face  which  by 
this  time  was  red  as  a peony. 
4 How  hot  the  room  is  ! ’ 

‘ Come  to  the  boudoir  with  me, 
dear.  It  is  quite  cool  there.’  And 
the  old  cat  carried  the  poor  little 
mouse  away  in  her  claws — the  two 
ladies  disappeared. 

Mrs.  Jones  went  on  when  they 
were  seated.  ‘ I have  heard  your 
name,  Louisa,  connected  with  Mr. 
Holdfast’s.  People  say  you  are 
engaged  to  him.  I do  hope  it  is 
not  true.’ 

‘No;  it  is  not  true,’  said  Louisa 
firmly,  but  with  something  like  a 
tear  in  her  eye. 

‘ I am  so  glad,  my  pet,  for  of 
course  anything  of  that  kind  with  a 
person  of  his  reputation  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  now.  Sir 
Humphrey  Muddle  has  just  told 
me  that  they  are  going  to  turn  him 
off.  He  holds,  it  appears,  the  most 
shocking  opinions,  and  says  the 
most  extraordinary  things.  Dear 
Sir  Humphrey  is  so  surprised  and 
grieved.’ 

£ What  is  it  about  ? ’ said  Louisa 
in  a low  voice. 

‘ I don’t  know  the  particulars, 
but  Sir  Humphrey  says,’  continued 
Mrs.  Jones,  speaking  with  greai} 
solemnity,  ‘ that  his  views  about 
the  effectual  calling  of  the  Holy 
■Ghost  are  very  peculiar.  Besides, 
he  is  not  an  honest  man  ; he  has 
said  what  is  not  true.’ 

‘ 1 don’t  believe  it  at  all,’  ex- 
claimed Louisa  rebelliously.  ‘ Mr. 
Holdfast  would  never  do  such  a 
thing.’  And  then  she  burst  into 
tears. 

This  was  a show  of  feeling  for 
which  Mrs.  Jones  was  not  prepared. 
But,  fortunately,  at  this  moment 
the  contractor,  who  had  come  to 
take  his  daughter  home,  entered  the 
room,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  advancing 
to  meet  him,  was  able  to  cover 
Louisa’s  discomfiture.  When  the 
greetings  were  over,  the  tears  were 
dry. 


‘I  am  quite  ready  to  go  home, 
papa,’  said  Louisa. 

This  welcome  and  unexpected 
announcement  was  at  once  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  old  gentleman, 
in  spite  of  Mrs.  Jones’s  entreaties. 

When  they  were  in  the  carriage, 
Higgins,  who  was  manifestly  un- 
easy, turned  to  his  daughter  and 
said : £ This  is  a bad  business  of 
Holdfast.  He  has  gone  all  wrong. 
They  will  turn  him  out  of  St.  Laza- 
rus. Has  he  asked  you  to  marry 
him,  Louisa  ? ’ he  said  abruptly, 
looking  her  full  in  the  face. 

Louisa  whispered,  ‘Ho.’ 

‘ Thank  God ! ’ exclaimed  the 
pious  contractor.  ‘ He  sha’n’t  enter 
our  doors  again — with  my  leave. 
He  has  dishonoured  himself,  and  the 
church,  and  all  of  us.  I shall  write 
and  tell  him  so.’ 

Another  whisper,  ‘ But — but — ’ 

‘ What  ? ’ her  father  shouted  in  a 
voice  that  must  have  been  heard  by 
the  powdered  gentlemen  on  the 
box. 

‘ But — I love  him,  ’ Louisa  said  in 
a low,  resolute  tone,  that  Higgins 
heard  in  spite  of  the  noise  of  the 
wheels.  ‘ Father — I love  him.’ 

‘ Love  him ! Then  you  must 
love  him  in  the  street — love  him  in 
the  gutter.  Love  a man  who  has 
disgraced  his  cloth — who  is  an— an 
— an  infidel — an — an — atheist — a 
perjured  scoundrel  ! 0 ! damn 

him,’  screamed  the  Chairman  of  the 
Christian  Young  Men’s  Meetings. 
And  so  they  got  home. 

Hext  morning  one  of  the  pow- 
dered gentlemen  left  the  following 
note  at  the  Reverend  Stephen  Hold- 
fast’s abode. 

Thursday  Morning. 

Reverend  Sir, — You  must  be  quite 
aware  that  a person  in  my  position  cannot 
continue  to  receive  at  his  house  a person 
in  your  position.  I think  it  proper  to  in- 
form you  that  my  servants  have  been  warned 
not  to  admit  you  for  the  future.  My 
daughter  is  of  the  same  opinion.  I shall 
not,  however,  forget  you  in  my  prayers. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Peter  Higgins. 
The  Reverend  Stephen  Holdfast. 
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IX 

Whenever  Mrs.  Montgomerie 
Jones  gave  a ball,  Mrs.  Blue  gave 
an  intellectual  ‘ at  borne.’  Mrs. 
Blue  bad  failed  somehow  to  make 
way  in  tbe  more  select  circles  of 
Hazeldean,  but,  like  her  successful 
rival,  she  was  a woman  of  energy, 
and  having  been  foiled  in  one  direc- 
tion she  tried  another.  Fashion 
was  fleeting  and  ephemeral — Intel- 
lect was  Eternal  and  Divine.  She 
spoke  the  words  as  Lord  Lytton 
writes  them — in  emphatic  capitals. 
Mrs.  Blue  took  her  stand  upon  the 
Intellect,  and  determined  to  eclipse 
Mrs.  Jones. 

The  Intellect  as  represented  at 
Mrs.  Blue’s  ‘ at  home  ’ on  this  oc- 
casion was  a decidedly  startling 
phenomenon.  Slim  German  music 
masters  with  little  mangy  mous- 
taches pestered  the  pianoforte. 
Magnificent  Highland  chieftains — 
the  Macfinnan  Dhu  and  others — 
who  had  doffed  the  kilt  and  donned 
inexpressibles  (but  who,  to  gratify 
the  imperfectly  civilised  love  for 
colour  which  distinguishes  the  Celt, 
indulged  in  mauve  gloves  and  crim- 
son neck- ties),  hung  about  the  en- 
trance lobby,  and  intercepted  the 
rather  limited  supply  of  refresh- 
ments— of  which  they  partook  free- 
ly. Mrs.  Blue'had  caught  an  Ad- 
vanced Liberal  and  a University 
Professor.  The  great  feature  of  the 
evening,  however,  was  a real  Atheist. 
Mrs.  Blue  led  him  about  with  a 
string,  and,  though  some  of  the 
younger  ladies  appeared  to  be  in- 
clined to  scream  when  h e approached, 
he  made  himself  quite  agreeable, 
and  ‘ the  foolish  prejudice,’  as  Mrs. 
Blue  called  it,  against  the  itinerant 
lecturer  quickly  wore  off.  The 
ladies  in  general,  however,  were  not 
young  who  assisted  at  these  ‘ at 
homes ;’  and  they  had  discarded 
the  attractions  as  well  as  the  frivo- 
lities of  youth.  They  were,  in  fact, 
ladies  of  a certain  age,  in  whom,  so 
to  speak,  the  Intellect  had  run  to 
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nose  (if  one  might  judge  from  the 
brilliancy  of  that  luminary),  and 
whose  mental  achievements  had 
been  attended  with  considerable 
mortification  to  the  flesh.  Man  kind, 
upon  the  whole,  I suspect,  rather 
feared  than  loved  them ; not  un- 
naturally ; for  the  chance  was  that 
the  lady  who  sat  next  you  at  sup- 
per (though  advanced  in  years,  and 
the  mother  of  many  children)  was 
imbibing  the  pure  milk  of  philo- 
sophy at  the  Ladies’  College,  and 
began  the  conversation  by  asking 
you  about  the  differential  calculus, 
or  the  new  method  of  teaching 
geometry. 

A certain  Doctor  Diamond  (of 
whom  you  may  have  heard)  had  been 
invited  on  this  occasion.  He  was 
an  obstinate  Tory  who  played  his 
rubber  without  ‘asking  for  trumps  ’ 
(as  the  new-fangled  move  is  called), 
and  who  had  no  belief  in  modern 
progress  of  any  kind.  A bull  in  a 
china  shop  or  a bear  in  a rose  gar- 
den would  have  been  less  out  of 
place  than  Doctor  Diamond  at  Mrs. 
Blue’s  ‘ at  home.’ 

‘ A fine  sight,’  said  the  Professor, 
coming  up  to  the  Doctor.  ‘ Woman 
has  at  last  discovered  her  true  voca- 
tion— has  escaped  from  the  slavery 
of  a barbarous  custom — has  spread 
her  starry  pinions  ! ’ 

‘ How  about  the  babies  ? ’ the 
Doctor  asked.  ‘ Yes,  Mr.  Professor, 
I admit  that  there  is  a change.  I 
am  an  old  fogy,  you  are  aware,  yet 
have  we  known  love  ourselves  in 
our  sweet  youth — a long  time  ago. 
The  women  I loved  when  a lad  were 
certainly  a far  way  behind  the  women 
I see  now.  They  were  pure,  simple, 
modest,  with  no  nonsense  in  their 
heads  and  no  scandal  on  their 
tongues — dutiful  daughters,  honour- 
able wives,  thoughtful  and  loving 
mothers,  doing  their  duty  frankly 
and  cheerfully  to  God  and  man.’ 

‘ Sir,’  said  the  Professor,  turning 
indignantly  away,  ‘ I cannot  listen 
to  ribaldry  in  this  temple  of  the 
Muses ! ’ 
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Then  Mrs.  Blue  came  up.  ‘ Dear 
Doctor  Diamond,  I am  so  glad  to 
see  you  at  our  little  reunion.  There 
are  some  highly  intellectual  people 
in  the  room.  You  know  Dr.  Laf- 
angrofat,  the  great  phonetic  philo- 
logist ? That  is  Baboo  Bashaw,  the 
distinguished  Orientalist,  who  is 
trying  to  introduce  polygamy  into 
England.  Will  he  convert  us,  do 
you  think  ? Let  me  introduce  you.’ 

The  Doctor  politely  asked  to  be 
excused. 

‘ Do  tell  me  about  the  new  books,’ 
continued  the  voluble  Minerva.  ‘ I 
have  really  no  time  to  read  at  pre- 
sent— I depend  on  my  friends.  And, 
by  the  way,  what  is  your  candid 
opinion  about  Lord  B'.  and  his  sis- 
ter P Do  you  think  b#  actually — ’ 

‘Madam,’  said  the  Doctor,  ‘if 
you  wish  to  discuss  the  abominable 
story  of  that  abominable  woman  ’ 
(he  alluded  in  these  terms,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  to  a conspicuously 
pious  and  not  undistinguished  lite- 
rary lady),  ‘ I am  quite  at  your  ser- 
vice. But  you  will,  perhaps,  allow 
me  to  remind  you  of  an  observation 
made  by  that  ingenious  writer,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  in  his  History  of 
Vulgar  Errors.’ 


And  the  Doctor  in  a somewhat 
severe  tone  repeated  the  weighty 
words : 

1 Many  accounts  there  are  in  his- 
tory scandalous  unto  Christianity , and 
even  unto  humanity , whose  not  only 
verities  hut  relations  honest  men  do 
deprecate.  We  desire  no  record  of 
such  enormities ; in  things  of  this 
nature  silence  commendetli  history .’ 
Before  he  had  finished,  Mrs. 
Blue  had  escaped,  and  was  engaged 
in  bringing  her  rival  lions  together 
— the  real  Atheist  and  Baboo  Ba- 
shaw— who,  as  rival  lions  are  apt 
to  do,  seemed  rather  inclined  to 
show  their  teeth. 

A little  later  the  hostess  returned. 

‘ We  had  hoped  Mr.  Holdfast  might 
come,’  she  said.  ‘ I have  the  utmost 
regard  for  him.  How  shamefully 
he  is  being  persecuted  ! When  does 
the  trial  come  off  ? It  will  be  most 
interesting.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
seats  are  to  be  secured  P ’ 

‘ Poor  Holdfast ! ’ said  the  Doc- 
tor, as  he  walked  home.  ‘ These 
are  the  sort  of  people  that  he  wins, 
and  a nice  lot  they  are ! To  be 
“persecuted”  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Muddle  is  surely  more  tolerable 
than  to  be  patronised  by  Mrs.  Blue.’ 
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MOST  people  have  a vague  idea 
that  there  is  a certain  dif- 
ference between  real  and  personal 
property ; that  their  lands  are 
realty  and  their  money  personalty ; 
that  the  two  kinds  do  not  descend 
in  the  same  way;  and  that  con- 
nected with  the  descent  of  real  pro- 
perty there  is  a mysterious  and 
hallowed  custom  called  ‘ primogeni- 
ture.’ And  here,  we  believe,  the 
knowledge  of  a great  number  even 
of  well-educated  Englishmen  ceases. 
We  have  come  across  educated  peo- 
ple who  still  believe  in  perpetual 
entails,  and  to  them  the  word  pri- 
mogeniture suggests  that  the  eldest 
son  must  inevitably,  in  every  gene- 
ration, succeed  to  the  family  estates. 

Year  after  year,  for  many  years 
past,  Mr.  Locke  King  has  brought 
in  a Bill  to  abolish  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture, but  year  after  year  it 
has  been  thrown  out  or  set  aside  by 
measures  more  engrossing,  if  not 
always  more  important.  To  his 
honour,  be  it  said,  he  has  not  been 
discouraged.  Ee  has  persevered 
in  the  face  of  much  misconception 
and  some  misrepresentation.  And 
at  length  his  perseverance  seems 
likely  to  meet  with  its  reward. 
The  cause  which  he  has  advocated 
so  long  was  taken  up  by  the  Go- 
vernment last  session,  and,  though 
their  Bill  was  one  of  the  Massacred 
Innocents,  it  is  very  probable  that, 
by  the  end  of  next  Session,  primo- 
geniture may  cease  to  be.  It  may, 
therefore,  not  be  amiss  to  enquire 
into  the  history  of  the  law  which  it 
is  proposed  to  abrogate,  and  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  which 
have  resulted  from  it.  We  feel 
assured  that,  if  the  nature  of  the 
present  law  and  the  change  in 
it  which  Mr.  Locke  King  wished  to 
see  made  had  been  better  under- 
stood, it  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary to  wait  till  the  patronage  of  a 
very  strong  Government  could  be 


secured  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
reform.  Great  has  been  the  outcry 
raised,  and  the  modest  and  con- 
stitutional creature  of  Mr.  King’s 
intellect  has  been  painted  as  a 
monster  of  injustice,  the  offspring 
of  a spirit  of  revolution,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  subvert  the  rights  of 
property,  to  deprive  owners  of  theif^ 
powers  of  disposition,  and  to  para- 
lyse the  influence  of  the  landed 
gentry.  It  will  be  our  endeavour 
to  give  a clearer  and  therefore  a 
juster  view  of  the  subject. 

There  are  two  grounds,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  only  two  grounds, 
upon  which  any  law  can  be  right- 
fully maintained.  We  may  appeal 
to  the  history  of  the  law,  in  order 
to  show  that  it  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance an  arm  of  defence  against 
evils  to  which  we  should  be  again 
exposed,  or  gave  us  benefits  which 
we  should  again  lose,  if  we  were  to 
repeal  it ; or,  if  the  benefits  which 
it  was  intended  to  secure  are  no 
longer  derived  from  it,  we  may 
urge  in  its  behalf  that  there  are 
other  advantages  flowing  from  it 
which  were  not  at  first  contem- 
plated. We  believe  that  the  law  of 
primogeniture  will  not  bear  to  be 
tried  by  either  of  these  tests. 

First,  let  us  apply  the  historical 
test.  We  shall  find  that,  in  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  this  law  or  custom  did 
not  exist;  that  it  arose  to  bolster 
up  what  certainly  was  an  evil, 
though  doubtless  a necessary  evil ; 
that  the  manner  in  which  it  did 
this  was  by  depriving  owners  en- 
tirely of  that  power  over  their  pro- 
perty, which  the  defenders  of  the 
custom  so  highly  and  so  justly 
prize,  and  which  they  suppose  to 
have  been  endangered  by  the  mea- 
sure proposed;  and  that,  for  many 
generations,  the  history  of  the 
law  of  real  property  is  one  con- 
tinuous struggle  against  the  slavery 
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imposed  by  a law,  which  is  now 
maintained  to  be  essential  to  free- 
dom. 

The  Romans  first  introduced  into 
this  country  those  military  tenures 
which  are  the  essential  feature  of 
that  system  which,  in  the  more 
developed  form  it  attained  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  is  so  well  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Feudal 
System.  The  lands  of  the  con- 
quered races  were  apportioned 
amongst  the  conquerors  as  the  re- 
ward of  services  past,  or  the  condi- 
tion of  services  in  the  future.  And 
though  these  allotments  were,  in 
the  first  instance,  made  only  to  the 
Roman  legionaries,  gradually,  as  the 
Roman  power  became  weaker,  they 
were  extended  to  barbarians  on  the 
same  terms.  ‘ Such  lands,’  says 
Sir  F.  Palgrave,  ‘ could  not  be 
alienated  to  a non-military  owner. 
The  property  descended  from  the 
father  to  the  son,  and  the  son,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  was 
compelled  to  gird  himself  with  the 
baldrick,  and  to  join  the  legion  to 
which  his  parent  belonged.’1  This 
was  a clear  departure  from  the 
ordinary  Roman  law.  For  the 
Roman  law  gave  very  full  powers 
of  alienation  to  every  possessor  of 
property,  and  the  property  of  every 
kind  of  an  intestate  descended, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  to  all  his  sons , and  accord- 
ing to  the  later  laws  to  all  his 
children.  To  what,  then,  does  this 
-custom  owe  its  origin  P To  an 
anxious  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
the  owners  of  property  ? Surely  not 
— their  rights  were  restricted — but 
to  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
government  to  strengthen  its  hold 
on  its  subjects  in  Britain,  and  so 


maintain  its  footing  in  this  country 
for  its  own  advantage.  Whether 
the  Saxons  were  acquainted  with 
the  theory  of  feudal  tenures  when 
they  first  came  to  England  is  not 
certain;  Mr.  Finlason,  in  a mas- 
terly introduction  to  his  edition  of 
Reeves’s  History  of  the  English  Law , 
has  made  it-  extremely  probable  that 
they  were  not.2 *  But  the  point  is 
immaterial ; it  is  certain  that,  as 
they  spread  over  the  country,  they 
adopted  a system  of  military  tenures, 
the  lands  held  upon  this  system 
being  called  4 thane-lands.’  It  is 
also  certain  that,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, they  allowed  restraints 
on  alienation  ; for  we  find  a law  of 
Alfred’s,  that,  4 The  man  who  has 
boc-land  (i.e.  land  given  to  him  by 
deed  in  writing)  and  which  his 
kindred  left  him,  he  must  not  give 
it  from  his  kindred,  if  there  be 
writing  or  witness  that  it  was  for- 
bidden by  those  men  who  gave  it  to 
him  that  he  should  do  so  : ’ that  is 
to  say,  any  person  making  a gift  of 
land  to  another  might  create  a kind 
of  perpetual  entail.  It  may  na- 
turally be  inferred  from  this,  that 
any  other  lands  might  be  given 
away  by  the  owner  as  he  pleased,  at 
any  rate  during  his  life,  and  we 
gather  from  a law  of  Canute  that  he 
might  also  dispose  of  his  property 
by  will.  By  this  same  law  it  was 
also  enacted  that,  on  the  death  of 
any  person  intestate,  his  property 
should  descend  to  his  wife  and 
children,  and  even  to  his  next  of 
kin  ( 4 uxori,  liberis  et  cognatione 
proximis  ’ ) . But  a little  later  the 
circle  to  whom  property  descended 
was  restricted;  for  it  was  enacted 
by  a law  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
that,  4 if  any  died  intestate,  his 


1 Hist,  of  the  Angl.-Sax.  p.  20. 

2 We,  however,  scarcely  think  that  Mr.  Finlason’s  argument,  from  the  want  of  civil- 
isation of  the  Saxons,  is  so  conclusive  as  he  holds  against  the  existence  of  feudal  tenures 
among  them.  Major  Johnston,  who  conducted  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Ceylon 
in  1804,  and  published  an  account  of  it  under  the  title  Military  Expedition  to  Candy  in 

1 804,  writes  thus  of  the  military  system  obtaining  among  the  natives : * The  nobles 

hold  their  lands  by  tenure  of  service,  and  are  obliged  to  join  the  king  at  the  head  of  a 
third  of  their  vassals,  should  that  number  be  required.’  P.  8. 
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children  should  divide  his  inherit- 
ance equally.’  There  was  thus  a 
great  liberty  of  alienation  and 
an  equitable  division  in  case  of  in- 
testacy. And  so  matters  remaiued 
for  the  first  few  years  after  the 
Conquest,  for  this  last- quoted  law 
was,  with  some  other  Saxon  laws, 
confirmed  by  William  I.  But  gra- 
dually a considerable  change  was 
wrought.  That  crafty  monarch 
soon  saw  the  disadvantages  of  the 
system  which  he  had  sanctioned. 
The  services  due  to  the  lord  in 
respect  of  land  were  often  lost  to 
him ; sometimes  by  the  land  be- 
coming split  up,  so  as  to  be  insuffi- 
cient to  provide  them ; sometimes 
from  the  difficulty  of  following  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  owners ; or  from 
its  passing  into  the  hands  of  women, 
who  were  incapable  of  rendering 
services,  or  of  religious  houses, 
which  rendered  no  earthly  ser- 
vices. Accordingly  the  Conqueror 
seized  on  the  Crown  lands,  and  the 
possessions  of  those  who  had  op- 
posed him,  and  granted  them  out  to 
his  own  followers,  to  hold  by  tenure 
of  knight’s  service  ; and  it  was  one 
of  the  incidents  of  such  tenure  that 
the  lands  should  be  inalienable, 
whether  in  the  lifetime  or  by  the 
will  of  the  tenant,  and  should 
descend  on  the  eldest  son  only.  It 
is  probable  also  that  many  of  the 
old  possessors  of  land  changed 
their  tenure  into  knight’s  service, 
in  order  that,  by  holding  from  the 
new  powers,  they  might  have  a 
more  indefeasible  title.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  the 
rules  of  alienation,  as  regarded 
lands  of  1 socage  ’ tenure,  as  all 
tenure  other  than  military  was 
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called,  were  altered  by  any  enact- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  rules  of 
descent  applied  to  lands  held  by 
knight’s  service  came  by  degrees 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  proper 
rules  to  be  applied  in  all  cases, 
so  that,  as  Hale  says,  ‘the  gene- 
rality of  descents  or  successions,  by 
little  and  little,  as  well  of  socage 
lands  as  knight’s  service,  went  to 
the  eldest  son.’1 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  wearisome, 
and  we  have  not  the  space,  to 
pursue  the  enquiry  minutely  through 
the  next  few  reigns.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  point  out  what  were 
the  two  chief  conflicting  interests 
at  stake  in  the  struggle.  It  was 
for  the  lord’s  interest  that  the  eldest 
son  should  always  succeed  to  the 
father’s  property  ; for  so,  of  course, 
the  chance  of  the  property  reverting 
to  the  lord  was  much  greater  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
power  of  alienation  had  been  left  to 
the  tenant,  and  there  was  also  a 
better  guarantee  for  the  performance 
of  the  services  ; but  it  was  for  the 
tenant’s  interest  to  have  the  most 
extensive  power  possible  over  his 
land.  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
the  various  changes  in  the  laws  of 
alienation  and  descent,  except  when 
made  by  the  strong  hand,  were  the 
result  of  mutual  concession  on  the 
part  of  lord  and  tenant.2  Conse- 
quently, latitude  of  alienation  varied 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  strictness 
of  the  rule  of  descent  to  the  heir  at 
this  time.  For  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  rule  was  quite  fixed 
that,  unless  there  was  a special 
custom  to  the  contrary,  the  eldest 
son  was  in  all  cases  the  heir  to 
lands,  whether  held  by  knight’s 


1 Hist,  of  the  Com.  Lcuv,  p.  312. 

2 It  maybe  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  we  use  these  terms  ‘ lord’  and  ‘tenant’ 
in  their  strict  feudal  sense.  There  were,  even  practically,  very  few  absolute  owners, 
and  theoretically  none,  besides  the  king.  Those  who  held  land  did  not  pay  down  a 
certain  sum  by  way  of  purchase  money — there  were  very  few  rich  enough  to  do  so — 
but  they  held  their  land  on  a perpetual  lease,  the  consideration  for  which  was  certain 
rents  and  services.  Of  course  a very  large  number  were  both  lords  and  tenants,  for 
a tenant  was  the  lord  of  his  sub-tenant,  and  the  king  was  the  lord  of  whom,  ultimately 
all  lands  were  held,  and  so  was  called  the  lord  paramount. 
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service  or  in  socage,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  owners  of  property 
had  struggled  successfully  for  a 
wider  power  of  alienation  than  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed.  A tenant 
might  now  give  away  a part  of  his 
lands,  and  then  the  sub-tenant  would 
hold  of  the  tenant  by  the  same 
services  which  the  tenant  rendered 
the  superior  lord  in  respect  of  those 
lands.  Again,  he  might  alienate 
the  whole,  and  then  the  person  to 
whom  he  alienated  would  hold 
directly  of  the  superior  lord. 
Moreover  lands  might  be  given 
conditionally  or  unconditionally. 
It  was  a very  common  condition  to 
attach  to  a gift  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  that  the  donee  should 
restore  it  in  case  the  donor  returned 
from  the  wars.  Sometimes  the 
terms  were  childish  enough ; thus 
Reeves  quotes  one  from  Bracton : 

‘ I will  give  such  lands,  if  you  touch 
the  sky  with  your  finger.’  The  most 
common  grants  were  ‘ to  a man  and 
his  heirs,’  or  ‘to  him  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body,’  or  ‘ to  him  and  his  heirs 
and  to  whomsoever  he  would  assign.’ 
In  the  last  of  these  cases  the  donor 
parted  with  the  whole  of  his  interest 
in  the  property,  for  he,  to  whom 
the  land  was  so  given,  could  at  once 
part  with  it  to  anyone  whom  he 
pleased.  And,  in  the  first  instance 
cited,  the  gift  was  practically  nearly 
as  large : for,  as  collateral  relations 
were  now,  in  default  of  issue,  the 
heirs  of  all  except  bastards,  a real 
failure  of  heirs  was  nearly  always 
impossible,  though  sometimes  the 
heirs  could  not  be  traced.  The 
rule  of  law,  as  regarded  a gift  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs  or  the  heirs  of 
his  body,  was  that,  upon  failure  of 
heirs  in  the  one  case,  or  heirs  of 
the  body  in  the  other,  the  land 
reverted  to  him  who  had  granted 
it.  But  since  a man  always  had 
heirs,  he  could  alienate  at  once  if 
the  gift  were  to  him  and  his  heirs  ; 
but  where  it  was  to  one  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body  he  could  not 
alienate  except  while  he  had  a child 


living,  and  upon  his  death  without 
leaving  issue,  or  upon  the  failure 
of  his  descendants  at  any  time  after 
his  death,  the  lands  immediately 
reverted  to  the  grantor  or  his  heir. 
The  estate  thus  given  is  called  an 
‘ estate  in  fee-tail,’  or  more  shortly 
an  ‘ estate  tail ; ’ the  estate  which 
one  takes  by  a gift  to  him  and  his 
heirs  is  an  ‘estate  in  fee  simple,’ 
and  the  persons  to  whom  the  grants 
are  made  are  called  ‘ tenant  in  tail  ’ 
and  ‘ tenant  in  fee  ’ respectively. 

But  the  lords  of  fees  soon  found 
the  amount  of  alienation  thus  given 
inconvenient  to  their  interests,  and 
in  the  year  1285  a statute  was 
passed  which  deprived  tenants  of 
their  power  of  alienation  over  lands, 
in  all  cases  where,  in  the  deed  of 
grant,  the  lands  are  expressed  to 
be  given  to  a man  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body : consequently  in  all  such 
cases  the  lands  were  of  necessity  to 
descend  to  the  tenant’s  lineal  de- 
scendants, and  upon  failure  of  issue 
were  to  revert  to  the  donor. 

We  have  now  traced  this  system 
from  its  birth  to  its  prime,  and  we 
have  seen  that  it  owed  its  existence 
to  the  anxiety  of  the  feudal  lords  to 
maintain  their  ascendancy,  and  to 
secure  a proper  person  to  render 
them  the  necessary  warlike  services. 
If  anything  further  be  required  to 
show  how  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
the  great  lords  this  system  was 
framed,  it  will  be  found  in  two  other 
incidents  of  military  tenure,  viz. 
wardship  and  marriage.  Wardship 
was  the  right  of  the  lord  to  be  the 
guardian  of  all  his  tenants  under 
age — a right  which  was  extended 
by  custom  to  socage  tenures  in  some 
districts.  It  would  naturally  seem, 
at  first,  that  this  custom  arose  in 
favour  of  the  infant  heir,  seeing 
that  it  was  for  his  benefit  that  there 
should  be  some  capable  person  to 
educate  him,  and  take  care  of  his 
property.  But  this  was  not  at  all 
the  design  of  the  law.  The  lord 
took  possession  of  the  property — 
not  for  the  heir  but  for  himself — 
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that  he  might  recompense  himself 
out  of  the  rents  for  the  loss  of  ser- 
vice during  the  heir’s  minority. 
It  is  true  the  lord  was  bound  to 
maintain  the  infant  heir  suitably, 
and  pay  the  ancestor’s  debts,  as  far 
as  the  value  of  the  inheritance 
would  go,  but  any  surplus  or  any 
benefit  arising  from  improvement 
in  the  value  of  the  property  he  was 
at  liberty  to  keep  for  his  own  use 
— he  was  only  bound  to  give  back 
the  inheritance  in  the  same  state 
in  which  he  received  it.  The  chief 
privilege  which  belonged  to  a lord 
in  respect  of  marriage  was  that  no 
tenant  might  suffer  his  daughter  to 
marry,  if  she  were  his  heiress 
apparent,  without  the  leave  of  the 
lord : the  object  of  this  restriction 
being  to  prevent  the  fee  from 
passing  by  marriage  into  the  hands 
of  a man  unfitted  or  unable  to  per- 
form the  proper  services.  The 
lord,  however,  could  not  withhold 
his  consent  without  due*  cause. 
The  various  laws,  known  as  Mort- 
main Acts,  which  forbade  gifts  of 
lands  to  religious  houses,  were  due 
to  the  same  cause  as  the  two  last- 
named  incidents  of  feudal  tenures  ; 
for  by  such  gifts  the  lords  lost  for 
ever  the  services  appertaining  to 
their  lands. 

From  the  date  of  the  last-quoted 
Act,  the  doctrine  that  the  owner 
should  have  free  power  of  alienation 
over  his  property  gradually  over- 
came the  doctrine  that  the  eldest 
son  should  of  necessity  take : and 
all  that  is  now  left  of  the  latter 
is  that  against  which  the  Bill  of  last 
session  was  directed,  viz.  that  in 
all  cases  of  intestacy  the  heir 
should  take  all  real  property,  a 
sufficient  definition  of  real  property 
for  ordinary  purposes  being  lands 
and  houses.  The  heir  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  person  who  dies  intes- 
tate ; and  if  there  be  no  son,  then 
the  daughters  inherit  equally : if  a 
son  or  daughter  who  would  have 
inherited  has  died,  leaving  a son  or 
daughters,  then  the  grandson  or 


granddaughters  inherit.  Thus,  if 
A have  a son  B,  and  another  son 
and  two  daughters,  B will  be  his 
heir,  and  the  other  son  and  daugh- 
ters will  take  nothing  ; but  suppose 
B has  died  in  A’s  lifetime,  leaving 
a child,  that  child,  even  though  a 
daughter,  will  come  into  the  pro- 
perty and  equally  exclude  A’s  other 
son  and  daughters. 

But  the  victory  was  not  won 
without  many  a struggle : the  his- 
tory of  the  struggles  is  marked  by 
two  chief  epochs.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  introduction,  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  of 
what  is  known  as  the  doctrine  of 
4 uses,’  by  which  those  who  held 
estates  in  fee-simple  were  enabled  to 
dispose  of  them  by  will.  If  lands 
were  given  to  A 4 for  the  use  or  bene- 
fit ’ of  B,  A could  in  a Court  of  Law 
maintain  his  right  to  the  lands ; 
but  the  Court  of  Chancery , which 
was  guided  by  moral  principles, 
rather  than  by  precedents  of  law, 
held  that,  though  A was  entitled  to 
the  lands,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
the  use  of  them ; accordingly,  the 
Court  was  said  4 to  affect  A’s  con- 
science ; ’ and  it  certainly  affected 
it  most  powerfully,  for  it  compelled 
him  to  use  the  land  as  B might 
desire,  even  to  sell  it,  and  give  B 
the  money  if  such  were  B’s  wish. 
The  plan  was  devised  by  the  reli- 
gious houses,  in  order  to  evade  the 
Statutes  of  Mortmain ; for  although 
these  forbade  the  giving  of  lands  to 
religious  houses,  there  was  nothing 
in  them  to  prevent  a gift  of  lands 
to  some  person  4 for  the  use  ’ of 
such  a house.  It  was  soon  seen 
how  useful  this  device  might  be  to 
those  who  wished  to  leave  their 
lands  away  after  death.  An  in- 
tending testator  had  only  to  give 
his  lands  to  a friend,  to  hold  them 
for  the  use  of  the  testator  during 
his  life  and  thenceforth  for  the 
use  of  the  person  intended  to  be 
benefited,  who  could  enforce  his 
claim  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  second  epoch  mentioned  is 
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marked  by  a famous  case  in  tbe 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  tbe  judgment 
in  which,  while  it  professed  to  be 
only  a declaration  of  the  then  ex- 
isting law,  in  truth  made  an  en- 
tirely new  law.  For  it  enabled  all 
who  held  estates  in  fee-tail,  by 
means  of  a fictitious  action  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  convert 
those  estates  tail  into  estates  in 
fee  - simple.  Consequently  from 
that  time,  every  tenant  of  lands, 
provided  his  tenancy  did  not  ter- 
minate with  his  life,  could  give 
away  those  lands  to  whomsoever 
he  would,  either  in  his  lifetime  or 
by  a will  made  in  the  manner  above 
described.  Henry  VIII.,  by  an 
Act  passed  in  his  reign,  abolished 
‘uses,’  and  thereby  deprived  our 
ancestors  of  the  power  of  giving 
their  lands  to  the  clergy,  or 
devising  them  by  will.  But  in 
a few  years  he  was  compelled  to 
restore  this  latter  power,  which  we 
have  ever  since  enjoyed. 

There  are  few,  we  imagine,  who 
can  find  anything  to  admire  in  the 
system,  for  the  support  of  which 
primogeniture  was  introduced. 
What  is  it,  then,  which  has  en- 
deared to  the  English  heart  a cus- 
tom so  unlovely  in  its  origin  ? We 
confess  ouyselves  unable  to  dis- 
cover, unless  it  be  its  antiquity ; 
and  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  a 
custom,  which  arose  to  meet  the 
wants  of  society  six  or  eight  cen- 
turies ago,  is  not  likely  to  meet  the 
wants  of  society  at  the  present  day. 
Yor,  in  our  eyes,  can  a custom, 
evil  in  its  origin,  evil  in  its  effects, 
be  made  venerable  by  antiquity ; 
the  cumulative  effect  of  years  only 
renders  it  more  hideous.  It  is  a law 
to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  no  other 
country  of  the  civilised  world,  and 
as  it  formerly  obtained  in  all  feudal 
countries,  this  should  surely  be  a 
good  reason  to  put  us  on  enquir- 
ing why  it  has  been  maintained  in 
this  country.  The  result  of  it  may 
be  stated  in  one  sentence.  When  a 
man  possessed  of  real  property,  and 


having  little  or  no  personal  pro- 
perty, dies  intestate,  all  his  pro- 
perty goes  to  make  his  eldest  son 
wealthy,  while  the  rest  of  his 
children,  and  in  most  cases  his 
wife,  are  left  beggars.  Surely  we 
should  require  some  very  strong 
reason  for  maintaining  so  evil  a 
system.  We  will  examine  those 
reasons  which  have  fallen  under 
our  notice.  It  is  sometimes  stated 
in  a loose  way  that  the  custom  is 
based  on  the  difference  between 
real  and  personal  property.  We 
suspect  that  those  who  advance 
this  reason  attach  but  little  mean- 
ing to  the  phrase.  We  believe 
that  it  has  sufficiently  appeared  in 
this  paper  that  the  law  was  based 
on  the  requirements  of  the  feudal 
system.  That  the  variance  in  the 
rules  of  descent  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  properties  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  leasehold 
property  descends  in  the  same 
manner  as  personal.  A lease  of  land 
for  one  thousand  years  (no  uncom- 
mon thing)  is,  for  every  purpose 
except  that  of  descent,  the  same 
thing  as  the  freehold.  Yet,  if  A 
has  the  fee  simple  of  one  field,  and 
the  lease  for  one  thousand  years  of 
another,  upon  his  death  without 
making  a will,  the  first  will  descend 
to  his  eldest  son  only,  and  the 
second  to  his  wife  and  all  his 
children.  If  the  inconvenience  of 
allowing  landed  property  to  descend 
to  all  the  children  is  so  great,  why 
do  not  the  opponents  of  the  present 
Bill  trjr  to  legislate  in  favour  of  the 
descent  of  long  leases  to  the  heir  ? 
Firstly,  because  their  own  logic 
has  not  yet  persuaded  their  reason, 
and,  secondly,  because  they  know 
that  such  a task  would  be  hope- 
less. 

It  is  urged  sometimes,  that,  if  an 
owner  of  landed  property  wishes 
his  estates  to  be  divided,  he  has 
only  to  make  a will,  and  that  to 
pass  this  law  will  be  to  make  a will 
for  every  man  who  dies  intestate  ; 
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and  it  is  sometimes  added,  that  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that,  by  dying 
intestate,  the  man  meant  his  pro- 
perty to  descend  to  his  heir ; all  of 
which  arguments  are  to  a certain 
extent  connected,  and  all  of  which 
will  be  equally  true  under  the  new 
law.  It  will  be  equally  easy  to 
defeat  the  law  by  making  a will. 
It  is  far  from  the  intention  of  the 
law  to  interfere  with  testamentary 
alienation.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  law,  since  first  the  power  to 
make  a will  was  given,  to  encourage 
the  use  of  that  power  and  to  give 
testators  every  help ; and  this  law 
will  certainly  not  check  that  ten- 
dency. It  is  true  that  the  law  will 
make  a will  for  every  intestate ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  it  does  so 
now ; and  the  only  question  to  be 
decided  is,  Which  will  be  the  juster 
will  P an  issue  which  we  may 
safely  leave  with  the  reader.  The 
presumption  that,  by  dying  intes- 
tate, the  owner  should  mean  his 
property  to  be  divided  among  all 
his  children,  will  be  quite  as  reason- 
able as  that  he  now  means  it  all  to 
go  to  his  heir — and,  we  may  add, 
quite  as  unwarrantable.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  in- 
testacy is  the  result,  not  of  pre- 
meditation but  of  ignorance  or 
carelessness. 

Another  argument  from  intention 
is  sometifhes  adduced,  viz.  that 
the  distribution  suggested  is  not 
that  which  the  intestate  would  have 
made  had  he  made  a will.  But 
this  is  equally  true  now.  The  heir 
does  not  take,  because  the  ancestor 
intended  him  to  take,  but  because 
the  law  is  unable  to  decide  what  he 
did  intend,  and  yet  must  make 
some  disposition  of  the  property. 
Certainly  it  is  not  the  common 
practice  of  those  who  make  wills 
to  leave  their  whole  property  to 
one  child,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
starve ; and  it  is,  surely,  not  too 
much  to  require  that  a man  who 
intends  so  monstrous  an  injury 
should  'dearly  express  the  inten- 


tion. Large  properties  are,  for  the 
most  part,  so  much  tied  up  by 
settlements  that  testators  have  but 
little  power  over  them.  Such  set- 
tlements are  generally  made  on 
the  marriage  of  the  person  who  is, 
or  will  be,  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  are  generally  so  drawn  as  to 
give  the  estates  to  him  (either  im- 
mediately or  on  the  death  of  the 
present  tenant)  for  his  life  only, 
and  then  to  his  eldest  son  in  tail, 
but  subject  to  a jointure  for  the 
wife  if  she  survive  the  husband, 
and  of  a certain  sum  for  the  benefit 
of  the  younger  children  of  the  mar- 
riage ; and  power  is  given  to  the 
husband  and  wife  during  their 
lives,  and  after  the  death  of  either 
of  them  to  the  survivor,  to  appoint 
this  sum  among  the  children,  in 
such  shares  as  shall  seem  fit,  and  in 
case  there  shall  be  no  appointment 
made,  then  the  sum  is  divided 
equally  among  the  children.  Such 
is,  in  brief,  the  commonest  form  of 
disposition.  Therefore,  in  a case 
where  there  is  no  settlement,  and 
property  is  allowed  to  descend  by 
intestacy  upon  the  heir  only,  no 
provision  being  made  for  the  other 
children,  it  cannot  fairly  be  said 
that  we  have  carried  out  the  intes- 
tate’s wishes,  as  nearly  as  they  can 
be  conjectured  from  the  common 
practice  of  settlors.  We  do  the 
landed  proprietors  of  England  the 
justice  to  believe  that,  if  the  only 
two  courses  open  to  them  were 
either  to  leave  their  whole  property 
to  one  child  and  make  the  others 
paupers,  or  to  divide  their  property 
equally  among  all  their  children, 
they  would  adopt  the  latter.  And, 
as  regards  small  purchases  of  land 
and  houses,  they  are  generally 
made  simply  as  good  investments, 
and  without  any  idea  of  what  shall 
become  of  them  after  the  pur- 
chaser’s death ; and  where  a pro- 
perty is  too  small  to  bear  a charge 
in  favour  of  younger  children,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  most 
testators,  unless  they  have  per- 
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sonal  property  out  of  which  they 
can  make  provision  for  the  younger 
children,  do — certainly,  if  they  are 
wise  and  just,  they  ought  to — direct 
a sale  and  a division  of  the  proceeds 
among  the  children. 

There  are  only  two  or  three 
other  arguments  which  are  often 
urged,  and  which  seem  to  us  of 
sufficient  weight  to  deserve  an 
answer.  One  of  these,  a very  old 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  primoge- 
niture, but  one  often  repeated  even 
now,  is  that  the  possession  of  a 
small  property  often  serves  to  make 
men  idle  and  useless  to  the  state, 
who,  if  they  had  had  nothing,  would 
have  imbibed  a spirit  of  work,  and 
have  served  their  country  usefully 
and  honourably  in  some  profession. 
But  this,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  is  true 
also  of  the  possession  of  small  per- 
sonal properties.  And  how  much 
more  forcible  the  argument  would 
become  if  we  said  that  younger 
children  should  never  have  any- 
thing at  all,  for  then  they  must 
work!  The  logical  conclusion  to 
this  argument,  therefore,  is,  not 
merely  that  the  laws  regulating  the 
descent  of  real  property  should 
remain  unaltered,  but  that  those 
relating  to  the  distribution  of  per- 
sonal property  should  be  moulded 
on  the  same  pattern. 

Another  argument  which,  it 
seems  to  us,  might  equally  be  ap- 
plied to  personal  property  is  that 
small  properties  are  not  so  produc- 
tive as  large.  It  is  surely  as  true 
that  small  sums  of  money  cannot  be 
so  productively  employed  as  large ; 
yet  no  one  has  ever  dared  to  suggest 
that  subdivision  of  money  should  be 
forbidden.  Beyond  a certain  point, 
doubtless,  division  is  an  evil ; but, 
as  the  alternative  of  a sale  with 
division  of  the  proceeds  would  be 
allowed,  it  may,  without  much 
danger,  be  left  to  those  interested 
to  consider  which  alternative  will 
be  most  beneficial  to  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  objected  that  the 
sales  will  lead  to  an  accumulation 


of  property  in  the  hands  of  too  few 
persons.  A sale,  however,  will 
probably  not  be  resorted  to,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  property  is 
too  small  to  divide,  and  then,  as  we 
have  said,  we  think  it  right  that  it 
should  be  sold ; and  though  the 
inconvenience  thus  suggested  may 
arise,  we  think  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  weighed  against  the  injustice  of 
leaving  younger  children  penniless. 
Ho  law  will  remedy  every  evil,  but 
it  should  be  the  object  of  every  law 
to  minimise  evil. 

Other  objectors  fear  that  the  new 
law  will  have  the  result  of  always 
disinheriting  the  heir.  ‘ When  the 
law,’  they  say,  ‘has  laid  down  that 
the  proper  course  of  descent  of  all 
property  is  to  all  the  children 
equally,  it  will  seem  an  invidious 
thing  for  a man  to  single  out  his 
eldest  son,  and  place  him,  by  a 
will,  in  a better  position  than  his 
brothers  and  sisters.’  But  why 
more  invidious  than  it  is  now  to 
thwart  the  law,  which  says,  c the 
whole  estate  shall  go  to  the  heir,’ 
by  charging  it  in  favour  of  younger 
children ; or  than  it  is  to  make  a 
distinction  in  the  shares  which 
children  shall  take  of  that  personal 
property  which  the  law  would  give 
to  all  equally,  in  default  of  a disposi- 
tion F That  which  has  enabled  set- 
tlers always  hitherto  to  make  a dis- 
position of  their  property,  different 
from  that  which  the  law  would 
make,  is  custom  and  a not  un- 
worthy family  pride ; and  these 
causes  will  still  exist,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  as  hitherto. 

To  the  arguments  drawn  from 
the  extent  of  the  change  which  will 
be  wrought  we  attach  very  little 
weight.  Some  argue  that  it  will 
be  so  slight  that  it  is  not  worth 
making.  We  hold,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  remedy 
every  injustice,  however  slight : 
and  if  the  change  is  to  be  so  very 
imperceptible  as  these  gentlemen 
contend,  we  can  only  wonder  at 
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their  vehemence  in  opposing  it. 
Others  maintain  that  the  Bill  will 
affect  all  the  properties  in  England  : 
if  so,  we  can  only  say  that  the  evil 
of  intestacy  is  more  wide-spread, 
and  therefore  the  remedy  more 
urgently  needed,  than  we  had  ever 
supposed.  For  (we  cannot  insist 
on  it  too  often)  the  law  will  only 
apply  to  lands  descending  through 
intestacy. 

But  of  all  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  passing  this  Bill,  probably 
that  which  is  most  serious,  though 
it  is  less  openly  avowed,  is  the  fear 
that  this  is  but  a step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  compulsory  division  of  pro- 
perty on  the  French  system;  that 
although,  perhaps,  those  by  whom 
it  is  introduced  do  not  wish  to  go 
any  farther,  it  is  supported  by  many 
who  advocate  this  system.  Re- 
move, we  answer,  what  is  justly  to 
be  complained  of,  and  you  deprive 
the  latter  of  all  their  strength. 

One  alternative  to  this  Bill  (the 
only  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  deserving  notice)  was  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Ball  last  year,  in  the 
debate  on  Mr.  Locke  King’s  Bill. 
He  suggested  that  estates  should 
still  be  allowed  to  descend  to  the 
heir,  but  that  in  all  such  cases  they 
should  be  charged  with  a jointure 
for  the  wife  and  portions  for  the 
younger  children,  such  charges 
always  being  in  a certain  proportion 
to  the  descended  estate.  That  this 
would  be  a great  improvement  on 
the  present  law  is  undeniable  ; and 
it  would  have  two  advantages,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  the  learned 
Doctor,  over  the  other  scheme.  It 
would  save  large  family  estates 
from  subdivision,  and  would  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  the  fashion 
generally  observed  in  the  settle- 
ments of  wills  made  by  large  landed 
proprietors.  But  it  scarcely  ever 
happens  that  large  landed  estates 
are  allowed  to  descend  according  to 
the  course  of  law  through  the  in- 
testacy of  the  owners : and  it  would 
not  be  equally  suited  to  the  case  of 


small  properties : and  it  is  as  re- 
gards these  that  intestacy  is  most 
frequent  and  produces  the  greatest 
hardship.  It  was  also  urged  against 
it  last  year,  and  we  think  with  jus- 
tice, that  it  would  be  far  from  easy 
to  work,  and  would  probably  lead 
to  much  litigation.  But  there  is 
another  reason  which,  more  than 
any  of  these,  makes  us  regard  it  with 
disfavour.  It  has  been  the  tendency 
of  the  legislature  of  late  years  to 
make  the  laws  affecting  real  and 
personal  property  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same ; and  it  is  a most 
wholesome  tendency.  We  suppose 
that  no  one  whose  mind  is  not 
biassed  by  professional  training  in 
favour  of  the  law's  which  are  will 
feel  inclined  to  deny  this.  We  are 
not  without  hope  of  seeing  it  carried 
farther  before  long,  but  any  such 
system  as  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Ball 
will  only  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
difference  between  the  two  laws. 
At  present,  if  one  man  present  a 
horse  to  another,  and  say  that  he 
gives  it  to  him,  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely the  property  of  the  latter : if 
the  subject  of  the  gift  is  not  capable 
of  actual  manual  transfer,  but  yet 
is  personalty,  as  shares  in  a Com- 
pany or  a mortgage  debt,  then  if  it 
be  stated  in  writing  signed  by  the 
donor  that  he  gives  it  to  the  other, 
this  is  sufficient  to  pass  the  whole 
property.  The  person  to  whom  the 
gift  is  made  may  dispose  absolutely 
of  it  at  once.  But  far  otherwise  if 
the  subject  of  the  gift  be  lands  or 
houses.  Then,  though  A may  wish 
to  give,  and  expresses,  in  the  most 
forcible  terms  that  can  be  put  in 
writing,  that  he  does  give,  the  lands 
to  B,  yet  nothing  passes  to  B — at 
least  nothing  beneficial.  It  is  true 
that  a Court  of  Law  will  consider 
him,  during  his  life,  the  owner; 
but  a Court  of  Equity,  unless  he 
can  prove  that  he  has  jpaid  for  the 
property,  or  is  a very  near  relation 
to  A,  will  say,  £ Yes,  it  is  true  the 
property  is  yours,  but  you  shall 
not  enjoy  it — you  shall  hold  it  as  a 
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trustee  for  A.’  If  A really  wishes 
to  pass  any  interest  in  the  property, 
he  must  state  that  he  gives  it  4 unto 
and  to  the  use  of  B.’  This,  then,  at 
any  rate,  it  would  be  imagined,  is 
enough  to  divest  A of  all  his  posses- 
sion in  the  land,  and  give  it  to  B. 
But  the  fact  is  that  only  a very 
small  portion  has  passed.  B has 
become  the  owner  for  life  of  the 
property : he  may  do  with  it  as  he 
will — he  may  give  it  away — he  may 
sell  it — but  only  for  his  life  : imme- 
diately on  his  death,  the  estate 
reverts  to  A,  no  matter  what  B’s 
dealings  with  it  have  been.  In 
order  to  give  the  property  to  B so 
that  it  may  really  be  his,  and  that 
he  may  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases, 
the  deed  must  state  that  A gives 
it  4 unto  and  to  the  use  of  B and  his 
heirs’  The  reader  who  has  fol- 
lowed us  thus  far  will  have  seen 
that  in  former  days  there  was  a 
meaning  in  this : the  land  was 
really  given  to  a man  and  his  heirs  : 
the  heirs  took  as  indefeasibly  as 
the  ancestor.  But  now  that  this 
is  no  longer  the  case  where  is  the 
use  of  keeping  this  cumbrous  for- 
mula P There  is  no  use ; it  is 
worse  than  useless ; it  is  mischie- 
vous. It  is  from  such  fictions  as 
this  that  half  the  litigation  in  the 
country  arises.  Ho  fiction  ought 
to  be  maintained  a moment  longer 
than  is  necessary.  On  this  point 
we  would  commend  to  our  readers 
some  very  excellent  remarks  by 
Professor  Maine.  Speaking  of  pro- 
gressive societies,  he  says,  ‘With 
respect  to  them,  it  may  be  laid 
down  that  social  necessities  and 
social  opinion  are  always  more  or 
less  in  advance  of  law.  We  may 
come  indefinitely  near  to  the  closing 
of  the  gap,  but  it  has  a perpetual 
tendency  to  reopen.  Law  is  stable  : 
the  societies  we  are  speaking  of  are 
progressive.  The  greater  or  less 


happiness  of  a people  depends  on 
the  degree  of  promptitude  with 
which  the  gulf  is  narrowed 1 and 
he  speaks  of  the  use  of  fictions  in 
concealing  the  process  of  closing 
the  gap  from  prejudiced  observers, 
who  would  prevent  it.  Further  on, 
in  again  speaking  of  fictions,  he 
says  : 4 It  is  unworthy  of  us  to  effect 
an  admittedly  beneficial  object  by 
so  rude  a device  as  a legal  fiction. 
I cannot  admit  any  anomaly  to  be 
innocent  which  makes  the  law 
either  more  difficult  to  understand 
or  harder  to  arrange  in  harmonious 
order.  How,  legal  fictions  are  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  symmetrical 
classification.’ 2 The  law  ought  in  all 
cases  to  be  based  on  principles  : fic- 
tions are  but  concessions  to  preju- 
dice, or  to  a sloth  which  recoils  from 
change.  It  is  surely  more  reasonable 
that  the  man  who  does  not  wish  to 
part  with  all  his  rights  should  say 
so  expressly,  than  that  when  he  says 
4 1 give  my  property,’  the  law 
should  step  in  and  say,  4 That 
means,  I give  a small  part  of  my 
property.’  The  law  was  altered  in 
respect  to  Wills,  by  an  Act  passed 
in  1 8 37,  and  a will  now  means,  as 
far  as  may  be,  what  it  says.  Our 
saving  clause  is  not  unnecessary, 
for  testators  are  sadly  in  the  habit 
of  making  various  incompatible  dis- 
positions of  their  property ; but 
when  a testator  says  4 1 give  my 
lands  to  J.  S.’  and  does  not  con- 
tradict himself  in  some  other  part 
of  the  will,  J.  S.  becomes  the  actual 
possessor  of  the  lands,  and  not 
merely  a life  tenant.  The  results 
of  this  law  have  been  most  bene- 
ficial, as  indeed  must  always  be  the 
result  of  simplifications  of  the  law  : 
for  simplification  of  the  law  means 
decrease  of  litigation.  The  Bill 
whose  claims  we  advocate  takes  a 
considerable  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. A.  J.  M. 


Ancient  Law , p.  24  (1st  edition). 
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TWO  GREAT  WARS. 

AN  HISTORICAL  PARALLEL. 

By  Adam  Badeau,  Brevet  Brigadier- General,  United  States  Army. 


HISTORY  is  full  of  strange 
parallels  ; yet  few,  at  least  in 
Europe,  would  turn  to  the  great 
American  rebellion  for  a comparison 
with  the  mighty  contest  now  raging 
between  Germany  and  France.  It 
is  indeed  singular  that  any  likeness 
should  be  exhibited  between  them  ; 
one  a civil,  the  other  a foreign  war  ; 
one  European,  the  other  American  ; 
one  lasting  four  years,  the  other 
apparently  drawing  near  its  close  in 
little  more  than  four  months  ; one 
the  convulsion  of  a young  demo- 
cracy distracted  by  a rebellion 
among  its  own  citizens,  the  other  a 
struggle  between  two  martial  mon- 
archies ; but,  for  all  this,  it  needs 
no  peculiarly  close  or  skilful  obser- 
vation to  detect  the  points  in  which 
the  two  greatest  wars  of  the  last 
half-century  bear  a marked  resem- 
blance. 

In  their  very  objects  they  were 
at  first  alike  ; while  in  the  character 
of  the  peoples  engaged  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  soldiers,  in  the 
strategy  of  the  commanders  and  the 
tactics  of  the  battles,  in  the  use  of 
new  weapons  and  means  of  warfare 
and  the  abandonment  of  old  ones, 
even  in  the  course  of  events,  mili- 
tary, political,  and  personal,  much 
may  be  found  in  the  war  of  1870 
to  remind  a participant  or  a spec- 
tator of  the  civil  strife  in  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
decade.  Take,  first,  the  object  of 
the  antagonists  : with  the  Germans 
it  was  undoubtedly — at  the  begin- 
ning— to  secure  the  unity  of  their 
people  and  government,  just  as  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  was  the 
first  great  aim  of  the  national  forces 
in  America.  In  each  instance  the 
Union  was  attacked,  in  Europe  by 
foreign,  in  America  by  intestine 
foes.  In  each  case  the  enemy  had 


long  been  preparing  for  the  aggres- 
sion. Rouher  declared  to  his  mas- 
ter that  for  four  years  France  had 
been  making  ready  to  assault  Ger- 
many ; and  during  the  four  years 
which  elapsed  after  the  defeat  of 
Fremont  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1856,  the  Southern  leaders  lost  no 
opportunity  of  secret  preparation. 
The  unexpected  strength  developed 
by  the  Republican  party  at  that  time 
stung  the  fire-eaters  of  the  South 
into  a rage  like  that  which  was  ex- 
cited in  France  by  Sadowa. 

Still,  in  each  case,  it  was  only 
the  leaders,  and  perhaps  an  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  people,  who 
really  contemplated  war.  The 
French  nation  was  quiescent  until 
the  Due  de  Gramont  uttered  his 
memorable  speech ; and  the  mass 
of  the  Southerners  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  Union  before  their 
leaders  precipitated  them  into  re- 
bellion. In  each  case,  however, 
when  the  leaders  had  once  uttered 
the  fatal  word,  their  followers  were 
like  a mass  of  gunpowder  ignited 
by  a single  spark.  The  South  was 
as  nearly  a unit  in  its  aggression  on 
the  North,  as  France  in  its  wild 
fury  for  the  conquest  of  the  Rhine. 
Each,  too,  was  blindly  confident  of 
success.  The  rebels  in  America 
talked  of  the  capture  of  New  York 
just  as  the  French  boasted  of  their 
march  upon  Berlin.  There  were 
the  same  frantic  scenes  enacted  in 
many  a Southern  city  in  the  Umted 
States  as  occurred  in  Paris  last 
July  ; there  was  the  same  expecta- 
tion of  easy  victory,  the  same  idea 
of  the  leaders  that  the  enemy  would 
be  unprepared,  the  same  contempt 
for  the  foe  infused  into  the  rank 
and  file. 

But  the  parallel  holds  still  further. 
The  North  was  unwilling  to  fight — ■ 
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was  willing  to  yield  much  for  the 
sake  of  peace — proposed  terms  in 
fact,  which  it  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  offer,  just  as  the  Prussians 
consented  to  the  original  demands 
of  France.  A 4 Peace  Commission  ’ 
was  held  in  Washington,  even  after 
several  States  had  seceded,  which 
made  concessions  as  important  as 
those  of  King  William  when  Leo- 
pold was  withdrawn  from  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  Spanish  throne.  But 
in  neither  case  did  the  efforts  of 
the  party  which  it  was  determined 
to  attack  avail;  in  each  case  the 
party  without  a grievance  insisted 
on  becoming  the  aggressor.  The 
French  had  been  masters  of  Europe, 
and  could  not  endure  that  another 
power  should  arise  to  question  their 
supremacy : the  South  had  long 
controlled  American  politics,  and 
was  amazed  at  this  new  claimant 
which  had  suddenly  stretched  out 
a hand  for  its  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  assailants  were  hot,  impetu- 
ous, confident,  enthusiastic ; restless, 
impatient,  boastful,  but  possessing 
many  splendid  qualities ; knowing 
themselves  gallant,  proud  of  their 
valour,  naturally  more  inclined  to 
war  than  their  enemies,  able  to 
achieve  much  in  a short  time,  true 
children  of  the  sun.  The  descrip- 
tion will  answer  as  well  for  the 
French  as  for  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  Both 
were  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  cir- 
cumstance, the  aggressors.  But 
both  the  French  and  the  South 
ignored  the  staunch  qualities  of 
their  enemies — the  stern  determina- 
tion, the  patient  fortitude,  the  per- 
sistent courage. 

For  in  each  instance  the  ag- 
grieved party,  after  striving  hard  to 
put  aside  the  possibility  of  war,  at  last 
became  indignant.  Germany,  and 
the  North  in  America,  rose  in  their 
might — rose  as  one  man,  to  defend 
that  unity  which  had  been  assailed. 
They  so  calm,  apparently  stolid,  by 
comparison  with  their  quicker  foes — 
they  so  cool,  so  peace-loving ; they 


so  unwilling,  who  had  submitted  to 
so  much,  submitted  no  longer ; and 
on  each  continent  the  spectacle  was 
displayed  of  a great  people  slowly 
aroused,  but  gathering  itself  up  for 
war,  like  a giant  provoked  to  a 
combat  which  he  had  not  desired. 
Every  political  party,  every  man  in 
the  Northern  States  of  America  who 
opposed  the  war,  was  swept  away 
or  swallowed  up  in  the  current 
of  public  feeling  ; even  those  who 
had  intrigued  against  the  Union, 
who  had  openly  sympathised  with 
the  South  and  Secession,  were 
obliged  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Government.  Men  gave  of 
their  fortunes,  they  gave  their  own 
lives,  for  the  Union,  who  a month 
before  had  been  followers  and  abet- 
tors of  those  who  were  now  in  re- 
bellion. The  events  in  Germany 
are  too  recent  to  need  that  the  com- 
parison should  be  drawn.  We  have 
not  yet  forgotten  how  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  counted  on  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Southern  German  States, 
just  as  the  rebels  in  America 
counted  on  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  N orth . W e have  not  yet  forgotten 
that  Bavaria,  and  Baden,  and  Wur- 
temberg,  and  Saxony  went  into  the 
war  as  promptly  as  Prussia  herself, 
and  have  assisted  in  winning  battles, 
sharing  dangers  and  laurels,  just  as 
the  political  opponents  of  the 
administration  in  America  were 
among  its  warmest  supporters  in  the 
field.  The  attempt  of  Napoleon  III. 
to  prevent  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many has  rendered  Germany  one 
for  ever ; the  rebellion  against  the 
Union  of  the  States  in  America  con- 
verted what  had  been  only  federal 
into  a government  more  firmly  con- 
solidated than  its  founders  or  its  foes 
had  ever  hoped  or  feared. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  political  or 
national  characteristics  that  the 
likeness  is  so  striking  between 
these  two  tremendous  wars.  The 
parallel  holds  good  even  when  we 
look  to  military  features — to  the 
peculiarities  of  individual  leaders 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  cam- 
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paigns.  It  may  seem  fanciful  to 
compare  a European  Monarch  with 
a democratic  President — a descend- 
ant of  the  Hohenzollerns  with  the 
flatboatman  of  the  Mississippi  ; but 
yet  is  there  not  some  likeness 
between  King  William  of  Prussia 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  ? Both  dis- 
played the  same  simplicity,  straight- 
forwardness, earnestness — the  same 
religious  feeling*,  the  same  faith  in 
Providence,  the  same  truthfulness 
in  dealing  with  and  in  announcing 
events,  the  same  trust  in  the  peoples 
they  governed  ; and  both  excited  the 
same  almost  touching  regard  in 
those  peoples,  the  same  belief  in 
their  own  virtues,  the  same  homely 
affection,  the  same  confidence  that 
they  meant  at  least  to  do  all  things 
well.  Both  seem  to  have  main- 
tained nearly  the  same  relations 
with  their  armies  and  with  the 
chiefs  of  those  armies.  King 
William,  it  is  true,  absolutely  takes 
the  field,  while  Lincoln  made  only 
occasional  visits  to  the  front,  and 
was  never  actually  in  battle  ; but  we 
suspect  that  in  all  military  matters 
the  monarch  defers  as  completely  to 
Von  Moltke  as  Lincoln  did  to 
Grant ; that  the  soldier  in  Europe  is 
as  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
Sedan  and  Worth  as  in  America 
to  Appomattox  and  Vicksburg. 
The  political  ruler  seems  in  as  com- 
plete harmony  with  his  general  now 
as  then. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  Generals 
themselves.  It  cannot  be  entirely 
imagination  that  detects  resem- 
blances between  the  men  who  have 
achieved  the  greatest  victories  of 
the  age  on  the  European  and 
American  continents.  One,  it  is 
true,  has  numbered  seventy  years, 
while  the  other  is  not  yet  fifty,  and 
had  won  the  triumphs  which  have 
made  him  famous  before  he  was 
forty-two  years  old ; yet  in  many 
characteristics  they  are  not  unlike. 
Think,  for  instance,  how  little  we 
really  know  of  Von  Moltke — how 
impersonal  he  seems  to  be : we 
never  hear  of  his  making  addresses 


to  the  troops ; he  publishes  no 
Napoleonic  manifestoes ; he  does 
not  visit  the  camps  to  call  indi- 
vidual soldiers  by  their  names ; he 
uses  none  of  the  arts  by  which 
so  many  attain  to  popularity.  He 
is  secretive ; his  plans  are  never 
divulged  or  discovered  in  advance  : 
the  newspaper  correspondents  have 
little  chance  of  conversation  with 
him ; even  his  soldiers  seem  to 
know  him  by  his  influence,  by  his 
plans,  his  accomplished  deeds,  rather 
than  by  his  personality.  They  have 
confidence  in  his  sagacity ; they 
believe  that  he  knows  how  to  use 
them ; they  never  are  unwilling 
to  go  whither  he  sends  them  ; they 
die,  if  need  be,  at  his  command,  for 
they  believe  that  under  his  com- 
mand even  their  deaths  may  be 
made  useful  to  their  country.  What 
American  soldier  but  will  declare 
that  the  description,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  applicable  to  Grant  ? Quiet, 
undemonstrative,  reticent,  almost 
shy,  he  never  sought  opportunities 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  troops, 
careful  as  he  was  of  their  health  and 
their  lives ; full  of  determination,  but 
destitute  of  enthusiasm ; grim  either 
in  attack  or  defence ; capable  of 
every  effort  except  the  effort  of  dis- 
play, his  person  was  unknown  to 
many  of  his  soldiers  : but  those  who 
did  recognise  him  were  wont  to  say 
when  he  rode  along  the  lines, 

‘ There  must  be  work  on  hand  to- 
day, for  there  goes  Grant.’  Each 
leader  is  a fitting  representative  of 
the  earnest,  persistent,  determined 
race  that  he  led  to  victory. 

But  let  us  look  to  their  campaigns. 
One  war  lasted  four  years,  and  its 
success  was  varied.  The  national 
triumph  in  America  was  long  de- 
layed ; and  although  Grant  was  him- 
self victorious  wherever  he  took 
command,  he  did  not  become 
supreme  until  the  final  year  of  the 
war,  so  that  in  many  particulars  it 
will  be  impossible  to  compare  his 
career  with  that  of  the  great 
Prussian  soldier ; yet  the  most 
marked  peculiarities  ot  their  stra- 
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tegy,  and  even  of  their  tactics,  will 
be  found  to  be  not  dissimilar. 
Some  of  Grant’s  campaigns  were  as 
short  as  the  opening  one  of  the 
present  war,  which  ended  at  Sedan; 
others  were  even  more  comprehen- 
sive in  their  strategy,  reached  over 
far  vaster  extent  of  territory,  and 
necessitated  even  grander  combina- 
tions of  armies  than  those  of  the 
general  now  operating  in  France  ; 
and  yet  on  examination  the  same 
principles  will  be  found  underlying 
the  action  of  each  commander. 

Each  seems  to  have  made  the 
concentration  of  his  troops  his  car- 
dinal principle.  ‘I  determined  first,’ 
said  Grant,  ‘ to  use  the  greatest 
number  of  troops  practicable  against 
the  armed  force  of  the  enemy.’ 
Each,  doubtless,  had  the  advantage 
of  his  enemy  in  numbers,  though 
Yon  Moltke  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  had  in  every  important 
battle  of  the  present  war  nearly 
double  as  many  men  as  his  anta- 
gonist,1 while  Grant’s  preponderance 
was  never  greater  than  a third.  All 
through  the  Wilderness  campaign 
Grant  was  able  actually  to  put  into 
battle  only  about  20,000  or  30,000 
more  troops  than  Lee ; 2 still  the 
mass  of  forces  at  his  disposal  all 
over  the  continent  was  undoubtedly 
everywhere  greater  than  that  which 
his  antagonist  could  command,  and 
in  this  his  circumstances  resembled 
Yon  Moltke’s.  Numbers,  however, 
are  only  one  point  to  be  considered 
in  weighing  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  an  army  or  its  commander. 
Skill,  strategy,  valour,  forethought, 
finesse,  quickness  of  movement, 
have  often  more  than  counter- 
balanced numbers.  The  genius  of 
phe  First  Napoleon  was  most  con- 
gpicuous  in  his  early  Italian  cam- 
paigns, and  in  the  manoeuvres  of 


1814,  on  the  very  theatre  where  the 
nephew  has  so  signally  failed  to 
rival  his  uncle  in  inspiration  or 
sagacity  : in  each  of  these  instances 
the  French  armies  were  far  out- 
matched in  numbers,  yet  in  one 
they  snatched  victory  from  the 
legions  of  Austria,  and  in  the  other 
delayed  and  almost  overthrew  the 
forces  of  combined  Europe.  Many  a 
general,  indeed,  has  found  his  very 
multitudes  an  encumbrance,  because 
he  had  not  the  wit  to  use  them. 
The  greatest  of  modern  soldiers  de- 
clared how  few  of  his  subordinates 
could  handle  a hundred  thousand 
men ; and  in  America,  certainly,  it 
was  proved  in  several  well-known 
instances  that  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  forces  entrusted  to  a general 
confused  and  overwhelmed  himself 
rather  than  his  enemy.  This  diffi- 
culty lias  not  seemed  to  trouble 
either  Von  Moltke  or  Grant. 

But  to  return.  Nothing  is  more 
notable  in  Yon  Moltke’s  operations 
than  the  unity  of  purpose  and  plan 
which  has  marked  them  all.  He  con- 
centrates not  only  troops,  but  efforts 
and  energies.  Whatever  any  portion 
of  his  immense  army  does,  tends  to 
the  accomplishment  of  one  great 
aim.  No  side  issues  are  allowed  to 
distract.  All  the  various  bodies  are 
component  parts  of  one  great 
whole.  The  different  corps  move 
along  on  various  roads,  sometimes 
separated  by  vast  distances,  seem- 
ingly against  different  objects  : on 
the  north,  they  reach  out  as  far  as 
Belgium  and  Amiens,  and  even 
retrace  their  steps  to  capture  an 
army  or  an  Emperor ; on  the  south 
they  overrun  the  Yosges,  and  extend 
towards  Tours ; while  the  centre 
marches  against  Metz,  and  Chalons, 
and  Paris,  a part  remaining  to  be- 
siege frontier  fortresses,  a part 


1 Of  course  I am  here  stating  only  the  general  belief.  The  final  and  authoritative 
statements,  in  regard  to  the  German  forces,  have  not  yet  been  given  to  the  world. 

2 The  contrary  is  generally  believed,  but  I have  had  opportunities  of  studying  all  the 
original  documents  in  existence  on  the  subject,  both  Northern  and  Southern,  besides 
having  had  absolute  knowledge  of  Grant’s  strength  at  the  time  ; and  I am  confident  that 
I neither  mistake  nor  misstate. 
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penetrating  to  the  very  heart  of 
France ; but  there  is  a constant 
tendency  in  one  direction  all  the 
while — a real  convergence,  a concen- 
tration. The  aim  remains  the  same, 
though  the  means  are  various  and 
the  routes  may  change. 

This  is  exactly  like  Grant’s  stra- 
tegy after  he  took  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  Union.  He  him- 
self remained  with  Meade  and  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  marching 
from  Washington  southward  upon 
Richmond ; Butler  was  at  the  mouth 
of  the  James,  and  was  to  co-operate 
against  the  same  place,  moving 
westward ; and  another  force,  which 
met  at  first  with  divers  fortunes, 
but  finally  was  led  to  brilliant  vic- 
tory under  Sheridan,  moved  from 
the  north-west  against  the  rear  of 
Richmond : at  the  same  time  Sher- 
man, in  Georgia,  was  ordered  to 
make  Johnston’s  great  Western 
Army  his  objective  point,  and  to 
move  against  it  from  the  north ; 
while  Banks  was  to  capture  Mo- 
bile in  the  rear  of  Johnston,  and 
afterwards  close  up  on  the  same 
enemy,  attacking  him  from  the 
south.  Sherman,  after  destroying 
his  antagonist,  was  to  be  brought 
east,  and  was  actually  moving  north- 
ward from  the  Carolinas  towards 
Richmond  when  the  devoted  city 
fell.  Every,  movement  of  the  last 
year  of  the  war  was  planned  by 
Grant  to  tell  upon  the  final  result. 
All  these  different  armies  were  con- 
verging upon  the  rebel  centre ; every 
operation  of  every  one  of  them  was 
intended  to  combine  with  some 
other  movement,  it  may  have  been 
a thousand  miles  away ; and  more 
than  once,  by  Grant’s  orders,  bat- 
tles were  fought  on  the  same  day 
by  Meade  and  Sherman,  separated 
though  they  were  by  the  Alleghany 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains — by 
scores  of  rivers  and  by  warring 
states.  The  whole  plan,  the  threads 
of  which  he  held  in  his  hands  for  a 
year,  constituted  a strategy  on  a 
scale  unparalleled  in  modern  times. 

VOL,  II.  NO.  XII. — NEW  SERIES. 


Even  when  Napoleon  carried  on 
war  in  Russia  and  Spain  simulta- 
neously, he  was  unable  to  direct  his 
subordinates  as  absolutely  as  Grant, 
for  the  electric  telegraph  was  then 
unknown.  But  Sherman  enquired 
of  Grant,  * Shall  I fight  to-day  or  to- 
morrow ? ’ when  Grant  was  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Sherman  in  Georgia ; and 
on  the  night  after  Grant  had  crossed 
the  Rapidan  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  he  received  reports  from 
Sherman,  who  had  moved  out  from 
Chattanooga ; from  Butler,  who  had 
begun  operations  on  the  James 
River ; from  Sigel,  who  had  entered 
the  Valley  of  Virginia — all  on  that 
day,  and  all  in  obedience  to  his 
commands ; at  least  a quarter  of  a 
million  soldiers,  thousands  of  miles 
apart:  the  object  of  this  simul- 
taneity, and  of  the  constant  super- 
vision which  Grant  exercised,  being 
to  secure  that  all  the  rebel  troops 
everywhere  should  be  engaged  at 
once,  and  that  none  should  be  hur- 
riedly transported  by  rail  to  any 
point  where  they  might  be,  or 
seem  to  be,  of  more  advantage 
to  the  enemy.  The  success  of  this 
strategy,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  this  concentration,  were  displayed 
when  at  the  close  of  the  war  all 
Grant’s  armies  were  tending  to 
one  focus ; three  having  combined 
around  Richmond,  and  one  (Sher- 
man’s) being,  as  it  were,  within 
call,  ready  for  co-operation  if  it 
had  been  needed.  Who  cannot  see 
in  all  this  a parallel  to  the  great 
combinations  which  have  brought 
the  armies  of  Germany  to  the  in- 
vestment and  siege  of  the  French 
capital  ? 

In  all  these  extended  movements 
the  preponderance  of  men  over  their 
enemy  which  both  the  German  and 
the  American  general  enjoyed  of 
course  facilitated  their  peculiar  stra- 
tegy  of  concentration ; but  both  com- 
manders laboured  under  the  great 
and  counterbalancing  disadvantage 
of  being  obliged  to  attack  in  an 
enemy’s  country,  with  which,  of 
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course,  they  were  less  familiar  than 
the  enemy  himself ; while  the  mere 
fact  of  being  on  the  defensive  gene- 
rally gave  the  enemy  the  choice  of 
ground,  the  choice  of  time,  and 
above  all  the  opportunity  of  en- 
trenching, which  is  worth  so  much 
in  modern  war.  Besides  this,  the 
invader  was  constantly  obliged  to 
guard  his  long  and  continually  ex- 
tending line  of  communications,  so 
much  more  liable  to  be  cut  in  these 
days  of  railways ; he  had  to  con- 
sider the  chances  of  annoyance  and 
interruption  from  a hostile  popula- 
tion ; to  obtain  supplies,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, from  a country  already 
drained  by  its  own  armies,  or  to 
bring  up  commissariat  stores  from  a 
base  at  least  a hundred  miles  away. 
Under  circumstances  so  similar,  the 
two  generals  acted  with  great  simi- 
larity. They  lived  as  far  as  possible 
upon  the  country  of  the  enemy,  and 
what  stores  came  up  from  the  rear 
were  managed  with  consummate 
skill ; in  each  case  by  staff  officers 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
duty,  and  leaving  the  chief  only  to 
direct  when  and  whither  his  sup- 
plies should  be  conveyed. 

There  is,  however,  still  another 
very  striking  point  of  resemblance  in 
the  strategy  of  the  two  commanders. 
Yon  Moltke  constantly  makes  the 
armies  of  the  French  his  objective 
points : he  left  Metz  uncaptured  to 
fight  and  follow  MacMahon ; he  di- 
verged from  Paris  to  attack  Sedan ; 
and  not  until  he  had  swept  the 
country  clear  of  anything  like  an 
opposing  force  did  he  sit  down  to 
the  investment  of  the  capital.  Grant 
again  and  again  instructed  his  gene- 
rals that  the  £ armed  force  of  the 
enemy’  was  to  be  the  object  of  their 
attacks ; the  cities  were  desirable — 
were  to  be  obtained  in  the  end — 
but  his  despatches  are  full  of  sen- 
tences like  this  to  Butler : ‘ The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  will  act  from 
its  present  base,  Lee’s  army  being 
the  objective  point ; ’ or  to  Meade  : 

‘ Sherman  will  move  at  the  same 


time  that  you  do,  Johnston’s  army 
being  his  objective  point;’  and  in 
his  Report  of  the  Operations  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States,  1864-65, 
he  says : ‘ The  two  armies  and  the 
cities  covered  and  defended  by  them 
were  the  main  objective  points  of 
the  campaign.’  Before  he  set  out 
on  the  Wilderness  campaign  he 
called  his  staff  around  him  and  ex- 
plained his  plans ; announcing  that 
his  first  object  was  to  destroy  Lee  : 
if  Lee  should  move  from  Richmond, 
Lee  was  to  be  first  followed  and 
beaten,  and  afterwards  Richmond 
would  fall  an  easy  prey. 

But  the  persistent  determination 
with  which  in  each  war  the  main 
object  was  sought  is  not  more  re- 
markable than  the  readiness  with 
which  each  commander  deviated 
from  his  plan,  if  the  chances  of  war 
or  the  blunders  of  his  antagonist 
afforded  new  or  unexpected  oppor- 
tunities. Neither  general  is  one  of 
those  martinets  on  a large  scale 
who  lay  down  a plan  according  to 
some  rule  in  the  books,  and  persist 
in  following  it  out,  though  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was 
conceived  may  have  changed.  The 
conspicuous  example  of  this  in  Yon 
Moltke’s  case  is  of  course  the  appa- 
rently retrograde  movement  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  when,  after  having 
started  for  Paris,  he  was  recalled 
and  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  unfortu- 
nate MacMahon — a pursuit  result- 
ing, as  all  the  world  knows,  in  the 
memorable  events  of  Sedan.  It  has 
also  been  stated  that  Yon  Moltke’s 
original  plans  did  not  contemplate 
a battle  at  Weissenburg  or  Worth ; 
and  if  so,  those  splendid  initiatory 
successes  were  accomplished  by  that 
rare  genius  which  seizes  unforeseen 
opportunities,  and  is  great  enough 
to  perceive  at  a critical  moment  not 
only  the  crisis,  but  the  means  to 
avail  itself  of  the  crisis  — which 
knows  how  not  to  persist  when  more 
is  to  be  gained  by  change  than  by 
persistency. 

Grant,  in  his  Yicksburg  cam- 
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paign — perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
that  he  ever  fought — crossed  the 
Mississippi  liver  from  the  west 
below  the  town,  intending  to  move 
northward  at  once  and  invest  Vicks- 
burg ; hut  finding  that  the  covering 
army  was  marching  to  form  a j unc- 
tion with  still  another  force  fifty 
miles  farther  east,  he  at  once 
plunged  in  between  these  two  armies 
before  they  could  unite,  struck  first 
one  and  then  the  other  on  several 
successive  days,  destroyed  the 
smaller,  drove  the  larger  into  Vicks- 
burg— for  ever  preventing  their 
junction — and  then  sat  down  before 
Vicksburg  and  waited  for  its  sur- 
render. The  blunders  of  his  enemy 
gave  him  the  very  chance  which 
MacMahon  afforded  to  Von  Moltke  ; 
and  though  Vicksburg  seemed  to 
be  his  objective  point,  he  turned 
from  it  at  once  as  the  Prussians  did 
from  Paris,  and  with  results  as  suc- 
cessful, though  on  a smaller  scale. 
What  is  surprising  is  that  the  rebels 
were  just  as  confident  that  they 
should  cut  off  Grant  from  any 
communication  with  his  base,  and 
that  his  destruction  was  thus  secured, 
as  the  French  seemed  to  be  that 
MacMahon  by  his  eastward  move- 
ment had  accomplished  the  ruin  of 
the  German  army.  Pemberton,  the 
rebel  general,  moved  with  the  very 
same  purpose  as  MacMahon,  and 
met  with  the  very  same  fate,  accom- 
plished by  almost  the  very  same 
means.  In  the  American  campaign 
also  another  army  was  driven  into  a 
fortress  just  as  Bazaine  was  driven 
into  Metz ; while,  oddly  enough, 
the  resemblance  is  carried  out  by 
the  fact  that  Grant  attacked  Jackson 
with  his  back  to  Vicksburg  and 
facing  the  north  and  east,  just  as 
the  Germans  at  Gravelotte  fought 
with  their  backs  to  Paris,  and  look- 
ing to  the  western  front  of  Metz 
and  to  the  Rhine. 

Turning  from  strategy  to  tactics, 
we  find  that  Von  Moltke  and  Grant 
are  not  unlike  in  their  handling  of 
troops.  They  never  waste  human 


life,  but  when  they  once  determine 
that  a certain  object  is  worth  the 
cost,  they  never  flinch  from  paying 
it,  terrible  as  that  cost  may  be. 
Grant  was  called  a butcher  by  his 
enemies  because  of  the  losses  he 
endured  during  the  last  year  of  the 
American  war,  but  at  the  price  of 
those  losses  he  conquered  the  re- 
bellion. He  acted  exactly  on  Von 
Moltke’s  principle  of  overwhelming 
the  enemy  and  fatiguing  him  by 
repeated  assaults.  For  the  truest 
mercy  is  always  to  shorten  the 
war  ; fewer  lives  are  spent  in  short, 
sharp  and  decisive  campaigns  than 
in  those  protracted,  weary  months 
of  indecisive  fighting  when  gene- 
rally more  battles  occur,  though 
they  may  not  be  crowded  into  so 
short  a space  of  time,  while  tens  of 
thousands  drop  into  the  graves  dug 
by  pestilence,  exposure,  and  want. 
The  assaults  on  Gravelotte  are  the 
counterpart  of  many  made  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  its  march 
from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James. 
Not  all  of  Grant’s  were  immediately 
successful,  but  all  contributed  to 
the  result  in  the  end,  like  those 
terrible  attacks  on  the  hills  near 
Metz,  which,  though  they  could  not 
carry  the  town,  yet  did  their  share 
to  bring  about  both  the  captures  at 
Sedan  and  the  final  surrender  of 
Bazaine. 

But  even  the  purely  tactical 
character  as  well  as  the  object  and 
result  of  these  assaults  seems  ca- 
pable of  comparison.  Complicated 
tactical  movements,  as  all  practical 
soldiers  know,  are  infrequent  if  not 
impossible  under  fire.  Assaults  are 
made  in  line  or  column,  as  the  case 
may  be ; but  those  wonderfully  ela- 
borate manoeuvres  so  carefully  laid 
down  in  the  books,  and  so  admirably 
executed  on  parade,  do  not  occur  in 
battle.  The  generals  who  attempt 
to  carry  them  out  find  themselves 
suddenly  interrupted  by  an  ardent 
or  wily  antagonist.  Grant  con- 
stantly sought  to  apply  the  same 
principles  in  his  grand  tactics  which 
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served  him  so  well  in  strategy. 
His  first  object  always  was  to  de- 
termine the  key-point  of  a battle- 
field : it  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
weakest  part  of  the  enemy’s  line ; 
for  if  the  enemy  were  shrewd,  he 
also  knew  the  importance  of  the 
position,  and  strengthened  it  ac- 
cordingly ; bnt  when  once  the  point 
was  ascertained,  Grant’s  aim  and 
endeavour  was  to  concentrate  upon 
it  an  irresistible  force.  He  had 
no  scruples  about  overpowering  his 
enemy;  no  anxiety  to  accomplish 
magnificent  results  with  an  inferior 
and  seemingly  inadequate  force  ; he 
was  not  striving  for  a reputation  for 
skill  or  genius,  but  to  beat  the 
enemy.  So  he  always  sought  to 
have  more  men  than  his  antagonist, 
and  to  bring  them  to  bear  in  larger 
numbers  at  the  critical  point. 

His  attacks  were  not  at  all  like 
movements  at  a review.  The  men 
advanced  in  line,  but  the  line  often 
became  irregular,  and,  to  an  un- 
accustomed spectator,  might  have 
seemed  confused.  The  capture  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  at  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga,  was  one  of  the  most  no- 
table feats  performed  by  the  national 
troops  during  the  war.  The  hills 
were  precipitous,  several  hundred 
feet  high,  and  strongly  fortified  in 
three  lines ; at  their  base,  about 
half-way  up,  and  at  the  summit. 
Having  taken  the  two  lower  tiers  of 
works,  the  men  were  obliged  to  lie 
on  their  faces  and  drag  themselves 
up  the  ascent,  under  a plunging 
fire.  Grant’s  own  position  was  on 
a mound  near  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
from  which  he  could  watch  the 
assault.  Some  of  the  officers  with 
him  were  indignant  because  the 
formation  seemed  broken  and  the 
line  irregular,  but  it  advanced 
steadily  up  the  hill : first  one  flag 
would  be  planted  a little  higher, 
then  another ; now  one  regiment 
was  more  in  advance,  now  it  was 
left  behind  by  comrades  on  the 
right  or  left ; but  finally  the  crest 
was  reached  and  carried  simulta- 


neously at  half-a-dozen  places ; and 
the  captious  critics  ceased  their 
censure.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  accounts  yet  given,  the 
attacks  on  Gravelotte  were  of  this 
description.  The  men  were  far 
from  presenting  the  appearance  of 
troops  on  parade ; they  were  pushed 
back  here,  and  gained  ground  there; 
their  evolutions  consisted  princi- 
pally of  a determined  advance,  re- 
sisted and  repelled  at  times;  per- 
haps straggling  and  almost  discon- 
nected in  appearance ; but  renewed 
and  pressed  on  till  the  heights  were 
gained  and  held.  These  are  the 
tactics  by  which  modern  battles  are 
won.  An  unsparing  use  of  men  at 
such  times  is  what  tells.  A per- 
sistent, overwhelming  attack  is 
alone  converted  into  victory. 

The  mention  of  Gravelotte  re- 
calls to  every  American  soldier  the 
constant  use  of  entrenchments  made 
in  the  open  field  by  both  North  and 
South  during  the  civil  war.  The 
wonderful  results  attained  by  breech- 
loading rifles  made  some  such  cover 
indispensable.  At  first  the  older 
officers  were  averse  to  the  frequent 
use  of  rifle-pits  ; they  thought  that 
the  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  men 
would  be  bad ; that,  so  constantly 
protected  by  this  novel  cover,  they 
could  not  so  readily  be  brought  to 
fight  in  the  open ; but  before  long 
all  yielded  to  the  innovation,  and  an 
American  camp  in  1864  was  as 
strongly  and  completely  entrenched 
as  a Roman  one  in  the  days  of 
Caesar.  The  staunchest  generals 
were  glad  to  secure  their  troops 
against  the  sudden  attacks  of  a 
wily  foe,  and  to  screen  them  from 
the  accuracy  of  the  marvellous 
weapons  which  modern  science  has 
forged ; while  the  men  themselves  on 
either  side  were  so  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  the  system  that  they 
hardly  halted  for  an  hour,  in  the  im- 
mediate or  probable  vicin  ty  of  an 
enemy,  without  digging  with  their 
bayonets  or  their  dinner- cups  some 
little  cover,  in  the  most  primitive 
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form  of  an  earthwork — this  even 
without  orders,  as  they  lay  or  sat 
on  the  ground.  Critics  and  soldiers, 
however,  who  had  not  seen  the  ne- 
cessity for  these  precautions,  failed 
to  appreciate  their  utility,  and  not 
a few  have  spoken  slightingly  of  the 
use  made  in  the  American  war  of 
rifle-pits  or  temporary  cover  from 
the  fire  of  the  enemy ; and  doubtless 
that  use  may  have  been  in  various 
instances  carried  to  excess.  Like 
every  other  good  thing,  it  is  liable 
to  abuse ; but  during  the  present 
contest  in  France  both  sides  have 
resorted  (more  sparingly  indeed 
than  the  Americans)  to  the  same 
protection.  We  read  of  rifle-pits  in 
separate  tiers  along  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  and  Gravelotte  seems  to 
have  been  entrenched  very  nearly 
as  both  rebel  and  national  armies 
were  during  the  Wilderness  cam- 
paign. The  besiegers  at  Metz  were 
protected  very  much  as  Grant  was  at 
Vicksburg;  and  though  the  German 
earthworks  around  Paris  do  not 
constitute  such  a network  as  the 
national  fortifications  in  front  of 
Richmond,  the  testimony  is  uniform 
that  officers  and  men  are  not  averse 
to  the  system  prevalent  in  the 
American  war.  When  a rifle  kills 
at  800  yards,  it  is  well  to  use  every 
means  to  save  your  men;  and  French 
and  Germans  are  alike  willing  to 
accomplish  "so  desirable  a result, 
even  by  the  once-slighted  means. 

The  same  cause  has  brought  about 
another  change  in  Europe,  in  which 
also  the  Americans  had  precedence. 
The  ancient  use  of  cavalry  in  battle 
seems  to  have  been  at  least  greatly 
modified,  though  not  altogether 
abandoned.  Cavalry  cannot  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  when  it  is 
exposed  to  a merciless  and  distant 
fire.  Before  the  troops  can  reach 
the  enemy  they  are  half  cut  down. 
As  the  American  war  came  first 
after  the  great  improvements  in  fire- 
arms, the  Americans  were  first  to 
discover  the  necessity  for  change ; 
consequently  there  was  very  little 


hard  fighting  on  horseback  during 
their  war — hardly  more  than  one  or 
two  cavalry  charges.  Sheridan’s 
great  fights  were  generally  made 
with  dismounted  cavalry  ; one  man 
held  four  horses  at  the  rear,  and  the 
other  three  went  into  battle  afoot. 
The  cavalry  was  principally  mounted 
infantry.  A large  body  of  men 
could  be  conveyed  more  rapidly  on 
horseback,  and  thus  was  often  of 
prodigious  service  at  a crisis ; but 
the  great  use  of  cavalry  was  to  serve 
exactly  as  the  Uhlans  do  now,  and 
so  efficiently — for  scouting  and  for 
outpost  duty — and  on  the  larger 
scale,  which  has  not  yet  been  exten- 
sively imitated  in  Europe,  in  raids. 
A thousand,  or  even  five  or  ten 
thousand,  horsemen,  under  a daring 
leader,  often  made  the  entire  circuit 
of  the  hostile  army,  cutting  its  com- 
munications, destroying  its  stores, 
ravaging  the  country,  and  doing 
enormous  damage.  Nothing  of  this 
sort  on  so  large  a scale  as  was  com- 
mon in  America  seems  to  have  been 
attempted  by  either  side  in  the  pre- 
sent war,  though  a well-led  and 
fearless  troop  of  Frenchmen  might 
have  done  infinite  harm  to  the  Ger- 
man communications.  But  other- 
wise the  most  successful  use  of 
cavalry  made  by  the  invader  greatly 
resembles  that  common  in  the  civil 
war  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  not  the  same  resemblance 
in  the  employment  of  artillery.  If 
it  is  true  that  the  victory  at  Sedan 
was  mainly  accomplished  by  artil- 
lery, the  same  cannot  be  said  of  any 
of  Grant’s  great  battles.  The 
American  general  rather  resembles 
Wellington  in  a preference  for  the 
infantry  arm,  while  V011  Moltke 
perhaps  is  more  like  Napoleon  in 
his  reliance  on  artillery.  It  may  be 
that  the  American  forests  do  not 
present  so  fine  a field  for  cannon 
fire  as  the  plains  of  France  ; but 
the  fact  remains — however  to  be 
accounted  for — that  the  use  of  artil- 
lery by  Von  Moltke  has  been  far 
greater  than  that  made  by  Grant. 
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There  are  still  some  minor  points 
of  resemblance,  such  as  the  fact  that 
Grant  and  Yon  Moltke  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  the  complete  confi- 
dence of  their  greatest  subordinates. 
One  has  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia and  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
as  well  as  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Saxony ; the  other  had  Sherman 
and  Sheridan,  and  Thomas  and 
Meade,  splendid  lieutenants,  to  exe- 
cute such  portions  of  his  plan  as 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
performed  under  his  own  immediate 
supervision.  Each  of  these  great 
subalterns  seems  satisfied  with  his 
own  share  of  fame — never  claims  to 
have  originated  when  he  only  exe- 
cuted, but  executes  so  splendidly 
that  the  world  almost  thinks  he 
could  have  conceived  as  well,  had 
it  fallen  to  him  to  do  that  part.  The 
most  admirable  subordination,  the 
most  beautiful  harmony,  are  the 
features  which  distinguish  their  re- 
lations with  their  chiefs. 

The  employment  of  field  tele- 
graphy and  the  construction  of  field 
railroads  around  the  besieged  cities 
are  incidents  of  great  importance  in 
themselves,  but  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  men  capable  of  leading  such 
armies  as  those  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing should  alike  have  made 
haste  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
assistance  that  modern  science  could 
afford.  The  telegraph  and  the  rail- 
road in  their  larger  application  have 
indeed  revolutionised  war ; the 
principles  of  strategy  remain  the 
same,  it  is  true,  but  the  method  and 
the  means  of  application  are  entirely 
changed  in  Germany  as  well  as  in 
America.  When  one  who  has  seen 
the  Transatlantic  war  reads  to-day 
of  the  railway  constructed  to  con- 
nect the  different  corps  around 
Metz,  he  cannot  fail  to  remember 
that  other  road  built  by  Grant  in 
front  of  Petersburg  ; when  he  hears 
of  a German  general  sending  tele- 


graphic messages  to  his  corps  com- 
manders in  the  midst  of  battle,  he 
is  not  unnaturally  reminded  of  the 
use  which  the  American  leader 
made  of  these  novel  aides-de-camp 
at  the  Wilderness  or  Spotsylvania. 

It  were  too  long  to  compare  each 
separate  event  or  circumstance,  but 
the  peculiar  combinations  that  led 
to  the  crowning  result  at  Sedan  are 
so  strikingly  like  the  final  move- 
ments of  the  Appomattox  campaign, 
which  brought  about  the  surrender 
of  Lee,  that  it  may  be  interesting 
to  recapitulate  some  of  the  closing 
events  of  the  American  struggle. 
On  the  day  before  Richmond  fell, 
Lee  fled  hurriedly  with  all  his  force 
westward  along  the  Appomattox 
river.  It  was  calculated  at  Grant’s 
head- quarters  that  before  the  battle 
of  Five  Forks  and  the  assaults  upon 
the  works  at  Petersburg  (the  fights 
which  were  followed  by  the  capture 
of  Richmond  and  the  flight  of  Lee), 
the  rebel  commander  had  between 
70,000  and  80,000  men.1  Grant 
moved  out  against  him  with  some- 
thing more  than  90,000,  but  with 
fewer  than  100,000  troops.  In  the 
fighting  which  ensued  before  Lee 
began  his  retreat,  the  rebel  force 
was  probably  reduced  by  zo, 000.  Lee 
fled  rapidly — as  fast  as  MacMahon 
after  Worth,  and  in  a condition 
quite  as  disorganised.  Grant  fol- 
lowed remorselessly,  every  day  or 
two  gaining  enough  on  Lee’s  rear 
to  strike  another  blow.  Thus  pur- 
suing and  fighting,  a week  was 
passed,  during  which  several  serious 
battles  occurred,  Lee  being  frequently 
obliged  to  bring  his  men  to  a stand, 
and  protect  the  flight  of  some  at 
the  expense  of  still  further  disaster 
to  those  who  covered  the  retreat  of 
their  fellows.  At  last  Grant,  who 
had  been  moving  along  the  same 
line  and  by  the  same  roads  as  Lee, 
despatched  a full  third  of  his  force 
under  Sheridan  to  circumvent  the 


1 Lee’s  last  field  return,  dated  February  28,  1865,  about  a month  before  the  battle  of 
Five  Forks,  gives  an  aggregate  of  73,349  present. 
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flying  foe.  Sheridan  moved  with  won- 
derful rapidity.  Although  his  men 
had  now  been  marching  and  fight- 
ing almost  daily  for  at  least  a week, 
they  marched  thirty-four  miles  in  a 
single  day,  out-marching  Lee,  though 
the  rebels  moved  under  the  terrible 
impulse  of  fear — and  those  who  have 
ever  seen  war  know  how  much  faster 
a retreating  army  can  always  move 
than  its  pursuer.  But  Sheridan, 
taking  parallel  roads  or  those  nearly 
so,  moved  completely  around  and 
beyond  Lee,  planting  himself  di- 
rectly in  his  front ; while  Grant 
himself,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
national  army  under  Meade,  came 
up  in  the  rebel  rear — so  that  Lee 
was  not  only  out-fought  and  out- 
marched, but  out-generalled.  Lee 
indeed  at  first  declared  it  was  impos- 
sible that  Sheridan  should  be  in  his 
front : if  troops  were  there,  they  must 
be  cavalry ; and  he  accordingly  at- 
tempted to  cut  hisway  through.  But 
he  was  quickly  undeceived.  There 
was  a force  of  infantry  in  his  front 
nearly  as  large  as  the  fragments  that 
remained  of  his  entire  army.  He  was 
directly  between  the  two  portions 
of  Grant’s  force,  shut  up  besides  in 
a narrow  valley,  with  no  possible 
avenue  of  escape.  If  he  had  con- 
tinued to  fight,  only  absolute  anni- 
hilation could  have  ensued.  He 
therefore  at  once  proposed  to  sur- 
render, although  he  had  refused 
Grant’s  summons  only  a few  hours 
before.  After  the  capitulation, 
Grant’s  readiest  way  of  communi- 
cating with  the  opposite  portion  of 
his  own  command  was  to  send  a 
messenger  through  Lee’s  army,  so 
completely  were  the  rebels  sur- 
rounded. 

The  events  of ‘Sedan  are  so  re- 
cent, and  must  be  so  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  any  likely  to  read  this 
article,  that  it  seems  needless  to 


recall  them.  The  out-marching  of 
MacMahon  by  the  Crown  Prince 
was  wonderfully  like  Sheridan’s  feat 
in  out-marching  Lee  ; the  condition 
of  the  French  troops  driven  back 
from  Beaumont,  Mouzun,  Carignan, 
exhausted  by  fighting  and  retreat- 
ing, demoralised  by  a week’s  dis- 
aster, and  finally  cut  off,  surrounded, 
with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony 
on  one  side  and  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia  on  the  other,  absolutely 
forced  to  surrender  or,  encircled  as 
they  were,  to  die  without  the  possi- 
bility of  escape — all  this  affords  the 
most  striking  parallel  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  rebels  in  Virginia. 
27,000  men  surrendered  at  Appo- 
mattox, at  Sedan  80,000  ; but  in  one 
case  it  was  the  death-struggle  of  a 
rebellion  which  had  lasted  four 
years ; in  the  other,  the  sudden 
shock  that  came  upon  a military 
empire  which  a few  weeks  before  had 
been  considered  the  mightiest  in  the 
world.  In  America,  however,  all  the 
other  armies  in  rebellion  at  once  sur- 
rendered, and  even  the  straggling 
thousands  who  had  escaped  in  the 
pursuit  from  Richmond  came  in  to 
be  paroled.  The  surrenders  that  were 
directly  caused  by  the  events  at 
Appomattox  numbered  1 74, 2 2 3 . 1 

Such  are  some  of  the  points  in 
which  the  already  accomplished 
facts  of  these  two  great  wars  re- 
mind us  of  each  other.  It  is  use- 
less to  carry  the  comparison  into 
the  future,  for  what  that  shall  be  no 
man  can  foretell ; but  there  are  some 
circumstances  of  the  actual  siege  at 
Paris  which  are  marvellously  like 
those  at  Richmond  before  its  fall. 
Richmond,  like  Paris,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a vast  enceinte  of  fortifi- 
cations, with  outlying  forts,  some  of 
which  had  been  captured  by  Grant 
months  before  the  city  fell.  The 
James  River  runs  through  Rich- 


1 Including  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  Grant’s  entire  captures  during  the  war 
amounted  to  275,000.  32,000  surrendered  at  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  ; about  10,000  were 

captured  in  battle  during  the  previous  campaign  ; 1 5,000  surrendered  at  the  fall  of  Fort 
Donelson  ; 6,000  were  captured  at  the  battle  of  Chattanooga ; and  at  least  70,000  during 
the  Wilderness  campaign  and  the  year  in  front  of  Kichmond. 
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monel,  somewhat  as  the  Seine  runs 
through  Paris,  and  the  besiegers  for  a 
while  held  points  on  the  river  above 
as  well  as  below  the  town.  Of  course 
there  is  no  comparison  in  size ; but 
Richmond  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  towards  the  close  of  the 
war  became,  at  least  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  outsiders,  not  only  the  core 
and  focus  of  the  rebellion,  but  the 
one  objective  point  of  the  national 
armies — the  spot  upon  whose  fate 
the  destinies  of  the  prostrate  Con- 
federacy still  depended.  If  Rich- 
mond could  be  defended,  rebellion 
might  yet  raise  its  head,  though  in 
the  open  field  there  seemed  no 
chance  remaining ; if  Richmond 
were  captured,  all  was  lost.  The 
regular  rebel  force  was  probably  as 
great  as  that  which  is  now  supposed 
to  defend  the  capital  of  France. 
The  rebels,  however,  like  the  French 
leaders  now,  insisted  upon  every 
able-bodied  man  doing  his  share. 
There  was  a body  of  civilians,  semi- 
soldiers, liable  to  be  called  upon  in 
case  of  an  attack,  and  always  sent 
to  the  trenches  in  an  emergency,  to 
hold  the  lines  from  which  the 
regular  troops  might  be  temporarily 
withdrawn.  This  body  bore  not  a 
little  resemblance  to  the  Garde 
Mobile  : although  not  one-twentieth 
so  numerous,  it  had  perhaps  as 
much  experience  and  discipline,  but 
was  never  relied  on  in  the  entire 
absence  of  trained  soldiers. 

Outside,  Yon  Moltke  seems  to 
have  adopted  nearly  the  identical 
strategy  upon  which  under  similar 
circumstances  Grant  relied.  Having 
sat  down  with  a sufficient  force 
before  the  hostile  capital,  the  Ger- 
man sends  out  other  corps  to  sweep 
the  whole  country,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  with  a view  to  drain 
its  resources,  to  break  or  sap  the 
sinews  of  its  strength,  to  ruin  its 
wealth,  to  eat  up  its  supplies,  to  take 
from  it  whatever  might  be  used  to 
prolong  the  war.  This  is  exactly  what 
Grant  sent  Sherman  and  Sheridan 
to  do,  while  he  himself  held  fast  to 


Lee  and  Richmond ; to  cut  the  rail- 
roads, destroy  the  canals,  consume 
the  grain  and  burn  the  mills, 
and  seize  the  cattle  which  sustained 
the  waning  rebellion.  This  war 
upon  the  resources  of  the  South 
contributed,  in  fact,  as  directly  to 
the  result  as  the  crushing  out  of  life 
in  battle,  or  the  capture  of  armies  at 
the  expiration  of  a siege.  Strange 
that  the  same  system  should  be  ap- 
plied this  side  the  seas  by  a General 
of  a different  race,  not  only  speak- 
ing a different  language,  but  trained 
in  a different  school : but  to  men  of 
practical  genius  the  same  means 
suggest  themselves  when  circum- 
stances make  the  same  means  neces- 
sary. 

And  the  sad  likeness  still  goes  on. 

The  political  anxiety,  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  public  mind 
in  unhappy  Paris,  must  be  very  simi- 
lar to  that  which  existed  in  Rich- 
mond in  1 864-5  ; where,  although 
the  devotion  and  persistency  were  as 
splendid  as  the  spirit  prevailing  in 
the  besieged  city  of  to-day,  there  yet 
were  moments  of  terrible  despon- 
dency ; there  were  fruitless  at- 
tempts at  negotiation  with  the 
enemy ; there  were  those  who  did 
not  sympathise  with  the  actual  Go- 
vernment ; there  were  dissensions 
and  recriminations ; there  were 
fears  of  a rising  of  the  lowest  class ; 
there  was  at  times  chaos  and  confu- 
sion everywhere,  and  in  many  minds, 
however  disavowed,  despair.  And 
yet,  whenever  and  wherever  there 
was  a chance  to  fight,  the  valour 
displayed  by  the  rebels  was  as  con- 
spicuous as  the  determination  of 
their  enemy.  They  rivalled  in  this 
the  splendid  gallantry  of  the  French 
troops  in  the  present  war.  They 
fought  with  the  same  desperate 
prowess  as  was  displayed  in  the 
defence  at  Gravelotte,  or  the  first 
assault  at  Worth — in  the  retreat 
along  the  Meuse,  or  before  the  dis- 
aster at  Sedan;  they  held  out  as 
stubbornly  at  Richmond  as  the  de- 
fenders of  Strasburg  or  of  Metz ; and 
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yet  tlieir  defeat  was  as  crushing 
and  as  unavoidable  as  those  which 
have  already  befallen  France. 

The  rebels,  however,  had  greater 
generals  by  far  than  have  led  the 
French  armies  in  the  present  war. 
Lee  and  Johnston  were  men  who 
knew  how  to  make  the  most  of 
a losing  cause — were  undoubtedly 
great  defensive  generals.  France, 
alas  ! has  looked  in  vain  for  a skilful 
commander  of  her  gallant  troops. 
She  has  poured  out  her  blood  like 
water,  but  it  has  been  wasted.  The 
national  troops  in  America,  like  the 
Germans,  doubtless  lost  more  men 
in  battle  than  their  enemies,  for 
they  were  the  attacking  party  ; but 
they  at  least  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  gained  what  they 
fought  for.  They  could  not  have 
gained  it  without  the  expenditure 
they  paid  ; but  that  paid,  the  prize 
wras  secured.  France  has  lost  not 
only  her  children,  but  that  for  which 
her  children  died. 

Again,  as  has  already  been  noticed, 
the  preponderance  which  the  Ger- 
mans enjoy  is  vastly  greater  than 
was  that  of  the  North,  leaving  ap- 
parently still  less  hope  to  the  be- 
sieged of  to-day.  The  rebels  were 
even  more  united  than  the  French 
are  now ; a partisan  war  was  far 
more  general,  and  was  never  so 
harshly  put-  down  by  the  national 
troops  in  America  as  by  the  Ger- 
mans now.  France,  too,  like  the 
South,  finds  no  friends  to  help  her ; 


she  may  have  sympathisers  among 
other  nations  or  other  Governments, 
as  the  South  had;  but  if  Austria 
and  Italy  wish  her  well,  they  render 
her  no  more  assistance  than  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  did  to  the  rebel- 
lion in  America.  France  must  fight 
it  out  alone,  as  the  South  did.  Will 
the  parallel  hold  out  to  the  terrible 
close  P 

The  late  Emperor  of  the  French 
is  a prisoner,  as  the  rebel  President 
was  ; the  greatest  armies  of  France 
have  surrendered,  as  the  rebel  forces 
did ; the  Government  that  origi- 
nated the  present  war  is  overturned, 
as  happened  in  America ; but  in 
America  none  of  these  events  oc- 
curred until  Richmond  had  fallen, 
while  in  France  all  that  remains  to 
complete  the  parallel  is  the  yet  un- 
determined fate  of  the  great  capital 
— besieged,  like  Richmond,  but  un- 
like her  without  a covering  army ; 
more  completely  invested  than 
Richmond  ever  was,  but  stronger, 
perhaps,  in  absolute  fortifications ; 
at  this  writing  better  supplied  with 
provisions,  but  with  no  channels  by 
which  fresh  supplies  can  be  obtained, 
no  outside  communications  whatever 
save  by  balloons  ; surrounded  by  an 
army  at  least  three  times  larger  than 
Grant’s,  crowded  with  a population 
ten  times  larger  than  was  shut  up  in 
Richmond — it  seems  as  if  the  pro- 
spects for  Paris  were  gloomier  far 
than  ever  settled  over  Richmond  till 
the  very  last— and  yet  Richmond  fell. 
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